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FOREWORD 


To  many,  the  United  States  Navy  is  best  known  for  such 
men  as  Barry,  John  Paul  Jones,  Nimitz,  Halsey  and  King. 
Others  remember  best  the  names  of  the  great  ships  such  as 
LOUISIANA,  MARYLAND,  MISSISSIPPI,  and  MIDWAY  which 
will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

It  is  such  men  and  ships  as  these  that  have  helped  to 
inscribe  many  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  our  Navy’s 
history.  Generations  of  American  Navy  men  have  given  the 
strength  of  their  determination  and  courage  to  the  establishment 
and  preservation  of  this  national  heritage  of  which  all  Americans 
are  justifiably  proud.  It  is  not,  however,  a tradition  which  was 
gained  without  sacrifice.  It  was  earned  in  many,  many  naval 
engagements  and  through  countless  singular  actions  by  heroic 
men. 

There  is  another  essential  facet. . . all  too  often 
unheralded. . . to  this  tradition.  Since  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  thousands  of  ships  have  been  stoutly  built  by  the 
genius  and  hard  work  of  our  country’s  master  shipbuilders. 

The  products  of  their  efforts  have  helped  to  lead  us  to  being 
the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the  world. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  has  worn  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  or  who  has  contributed  his  or  her  talents 
to  the  building  of  the  Navy’s  strength,  shares  in  this  tradition. 
Every  American  bears  the  responsibility  for  insuring  the  Navy’s 
continued  strength  and  capability  to  meet  our  country’s 
responsibilities. 

Although  the  Navy’s  history  is  a great  one,  we  cannot 
afford  to  trade  upon  this  in  meeting  the  many  challenges  and 
molding  the  opportunities  which  the  future  will  bring  us.  We 
must  look  forward,  and  act  boldly  to  retain  the  most  powerful 
Navy  in  the  world. 


T.  H.  MOORER 
Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy 
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INTRODUCTION 


We  present  this  4th  Volume  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Naval  Fighting  Ships  with  a mingling  of  pride 
and  apprehension.  With  pride  because  these 
pages  unfold  briefly  for  each  ship  its  indispensable 
role  in  the  United  States  growth  at  sea,  and 
the  accompanying  growth  of  world  freedom.  With 
apprehension  because  unless  the  American  public 
become  swiftly  aware  of  what  we  are  losing  in 
declining  relative  strength  at  sea,  dark  indeed  will 
be  the  future  for  the  United  States  and  for  all 
free  men. 

The  wonder  and  grace  of  ships  multiply  on  the 
oceans.  As  they  increase  in  number  and  tonnage, 
their  importance  to  the  world’s  economy  and  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom  steadily  mounts. 
Before  World  War  II,  for  example,  the  world’s 
merchant  shipping  stood  at  less  than  70  million 
tons.  Today,  it  has  increased  to  over  200  million 
tons.  In  recent  years  the  United  States,  leader  of 
freedom,  has  shared  little  in  this  increase,  having 
indeed  declined  in  size  of  its  merchant  fleet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  champion  of 
tyranny  and  the  leader  of  world  communism  by 
calculated  decision,  has  steadily  multiplied  its 
merchant  shipping.  The  Soviets  added  nearly 
1,500,000  tons  last  year  alone  and  today  pass  by  the 
United  States  in  total  active  shipping. 

The  Red  Navy  makes  similar  advances.  Learn- 
ing from  World  War  II  and  evidence  since,  in 
which  United  States  seapower  has  played  a deci- 
sive role  in  saving  freedom  and  blocking  Com- 
munist aspirations,  the  Soviets  have  apparently 
come  to  understand  the  truth  of  Cicero’s  words 
spoken  more  than  two  millennia  ago:  “He  that 
commands  the  sea  commands  the  world.” 

The  histories  of  the  ships  covered  in  these 
volumes,  even  though  in  capsule  form,  reveal  what 
blessings  command  of  the  sea  has  brought  to  the 
United  States — and  what  disaster  came  at  times 
when  she  did  not  command  it.  No  disaster  in  the 
past,  however,  could  compare  with  the  irrecover- 
able ones  that  would  follow  today  with  loss  of  the 


sea.  Therefore,  the  steady  Soviet  advance  has 
grave  import  to  our  future. 

The  Dictionary  of  Naval  Fighting  Ships  deals 
with  the  bright  past  as  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  the  first  power  in  the  world.  We  pray 
that  today  may  not  be  the  peak  of  her  ascendancy 
and  that  light,  not  darkness,  waits  ahead. 

With  Volume  IV  we  come  about  mid- way  on  the 
voyage  begun  well  over  a decade  ago.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding volume  we  have  made  some  improvements 
in  this  series  that  has  received  wide  acclaim.  The 
dedicated  staff  has  also  happily  contrived  to  “bend 
on  a few  more  RPM’s”  so  that  the  time  to  prepare 
each  volume  has  progressively  decreased.  Hope- 
fully, therefore,  we  should  make  port  with  the  last 
volume  not  long  after  the  celebration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  our  independence. 

Our  plan  of  operations  for  Volume  IV  has  re- 
mained essentially  the  same  as  given  in  previous 
volumes.  Its  pages  carry  the  histories  of  those 
whose  names  begin  with  the  letters  L and  M.  Ap- 
pendixes include  Amphibious  Ships,  Aviation 
Auxiliaries,  Destroyer  Tenders,  Ships-of-the- 
Line  and  a complete  listing  of  hull  designators, 
which  includes  many  new  nomenclatures  for  old 
ship  types,  particularly  amphibious  ships  which 
in  1968  had  the  letter  “L”  prefixed  to  each  type 
designator. 

Future  volumes  will  continue  to  carry  interest- 
ing appendixes  in  their  rich  cargoes.  These  will 
include:  listing  of  all  sailing  ships  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  a tabulation  of  early  steam  ships  and  a list- 
ing, by  type,  of  all  naval  aircraft.  With  the 
American  Revolution’s  bicentennial  fast  ap- 
proaching others  will  appropriately  relate  to  that 
epochal  period.  We  plan,  for  example,  Weapons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Ships  of  the  Conti- 
nental Navy,  Selected  Privateers  and  Letters  of 
Marque,  Flags,  Navigation,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Navy. 

We  hope  that  as  in  Volume  III  some  of  the  ap- 
pendixes will  come  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
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devoted  students  of  history  outside  the  division 
whose  passion  for  truth  has  led  them  to  special- 
ized knowledge.  We  would  welcome  any  volun- 
teers from  these  true  historians,  for  dedication  to 
truth  and  sound  knowledge  resulting  from  it  pro- 
duce uniquely  valuable  results. 

Many  men  and  women  outside  the  division  have 
helped  with  parts  of  this  book.  To  those  on  the 
staffs  of  the  bureaus,  offices  and  commands  within 
and  outside  Washington  and  to  the  many  inter- 
ested Americans  and  citizens  of  other  countries 
Ave  express  our  warm  appreciation ; and  especially 
to:  Mr.  Ronald  G.  Goble;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Griffith; 
Mr.  Donald  McPherson;  Mr.  Howard  I.  Cha- 
pelle;  Miss  Olga  B.  Mager;  Mrs.  Betty  Shirley; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Thomas;  Mrs.  Rex  Vail;  Mr. 
Harry  Schwartz  and  Mr.  James  Collins. 

In  the  small  Naval  History  Division  most  sec- 
tions contribute  to  most  projects.  This  volume  is 
no  exception.  It  has  benefited  greatly  in  all  stages 
from  the  wise  guidance  of  Rear  Adm.  F.  Kent 
Loomis,  my  principal  colleague  in  the  division. 
Valuable  aid  has  also  come  from : 

Mr.  Robert  Scheina  and  Mr.  Don  Martin  of 
the  Special  Projects  Unit. 

Dr.  William  J.  Morgan  and  staff  in  Historical 
Research 

Dr.  Dean  Allard,  head  of  the  Operational 
Archives  and  his  able  workers  Mr.  Bernard 
Cavalcante,  Miss  Barbara  Gilmore,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Mayeux,  and  Mr.  Richard  Von  Doen- 
hoff  in  early  records. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Frederick 
Meigs,  and  others  in  the  Navy  Department 
Library. 

Comdr.  V.  J.  Robison,  Curator  Branch, 
and  his  able  assistants  Mr.  Henry  Vadnais, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Hoover,  Lt.  Stephen  Smith,  Mr. 
Charles  Haberlein,  Chief  Terrance  Sklodo- 
ski,  and  Yeoman  Bryce  Vradenburg  who 
helped  invaluably  with  the  photographs. 

The  Ship’s  History  S^tion,  headed  by  Comdr. 
Clayton  F.  Johnson,  executes  the  DANFS  pro- 
ject. Part  of  his  section  works  solely  on  the  dic- 
tionary. This  talented  group,  headed  up  by  Mr. 
James  Mooney,  has  included  for  this  volume  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  Miss  Mary  Loughlin,  Miss  Joan 
A.  Schrader  (who  recently  departed  for  post 
graduate  work),  and  our  recent  arrivals  Lt.  (jg) 
Samuel  L.  Morison,  USNR,  Mr.  Robert  Devlin, 
Mr.  Frank  Suran,  and  Miss  Priscilla  Sorenson. 


Comdr.  Ernest  Post,  Jr.,  and  Chief  Robert  Pay  den 
contributed  materially  while  on  summer  training 
duty.  Mr.  Dave  Rosenberg,  a student  at  American 
University  found  time  to  turn  out  a goodly  num- 
ber of  histories,  as  did  Lt.  Paul  Brady  in  his  off 
duty  noturnal  time  from  the  busy  Pentagon  desk 
he  occupied. 

The  other  members  of  Commander  Johnson’s 
small  section  have  demanding  tasks  with  daily 
deadlines  that  include : ships’  names  and  sponsors, 
preparation  of  detailed  narrative  histories,  prepa- 
ration of  brochures  and  appendixes,  naming 
shore  facilities,  preparation  of  insignia  and  his- 
toric data  plaques,  special  other  responsibilities 
particularly  in  the  field  of  morale,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  various  other  tasks  generated  by  the  constant 
flow  of  queries  by  mail,  telephone  and  visitors. 
Their  duties  have  realistic  deadlines — tied  in  with 
a shipbuilding  and  construction  program  that  has 
a compulsory  calendar.  Nevertheless,  these  skilled 
hands  have  made  time  to  assist  with  Volume  IV : 
Lt.  John  B.  Hattendorf,  recently  transferring  to 
the  research  section;  his  relief,  Lt.  (jg)  John  S. 
Geoghegan;  Mrs.  Emily  Fishe;  Mr.  John  C. 
Reilly,  Jr. ; Mr.  Loyd  Olsson ; Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Ward ; 
and  Chief  Carmen  Vitelli.  This  group,  who  faith- 
fully carried  out  their  duties  while  squeezing  out 
time  for  the  dictionary,  join  with  Mr.  Mooney  and 
the  writing  staff  to  deserve  the  Navy’s  high  praise, 
“Well  Done.” 

As  we  steam  ahead  on  the  second  half  of  our 
voyage  each  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  will  continue 
to  be  treated  with  equal  care.  For  as  President 
Kennedy  wrote  in  his  foreword  to  the  history  of 
PT  Boats  in  the  U.S.  Navy : 

“The  destiny  of  our  country  has  been  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  sea.  This  was 
never  more  true  than  in  the  giant  World  War 
II  that  involved  all  seas  and  most  of  mankind. 
To  fight  the  sea  war  we  needed  many  types 
of  ships,  large  and  small,  from  aircraft 
carriers  and  battleships  to  PT  boats  . . . 

“Naval  strength  must  function  from  shore 
to  shore  and  on  inland  waters  where  the  mo- 
bility and  flexibility  provided  by  ships  can 
be  employed  to  support  land  operations.  PT 
boats  filled  an  important  need  in  World  War 
II  in  shallow  waters,  complementing  the 
achievements  of  greater  ships  in  greater  seas. 
This  need  for  small,  fast,  versatile,  strongly 
armed  vessels  does  not  wane.” 
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A similar  emphasis  could  be  placed  on  any  of 
the  some  186  types  of  ships  that  make  up  our 
Navy.  Each  has  a role  in  the  thousands  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Fleet  that  must  mesh  in  successful  ac- 
complishment. The  importance  is  not  a ship’s  size 
but  that  she  play  her  role  well.  They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  shape  noble  traditions  for  Amer- 


ica. May  our  historical  sketches  do  justice  to  each 
ship  and  point  up  in  each  her  significance  and  in- 
spirational qualities.  Each  ship  bears  a proud 
name  of  dedicated  service  to  freedom. 

E.  M.  Eller, 

Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.) 

Director  of  Naval  History. 
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“L”  SHIPS 


Caption  Identification  Number 

M onitor  and  M errimack  (Virginia),  the  first  naval  conflict  between  USN  902851 

ironclad  ships. 

Vietnam  monitor 

USS  L-6  at  Mare  Island  15  Apr  1918 19  N 7228 

Submarines  L-3,  L-ll,  L-10,  L~4  and  L-9 NR&L  (M)  9023 

Prefix  to  provide  positive  identification  USS  L-9  (SS-49)  during  80-G-1025041 

World  War  I at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland.  The  prefix  “A”  denoted 
“American”  as  the  British  also  had  “L”  boats  in  the  area. 

USS  Lafayette  (SSBN-616)  christened  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy.  USN  1061173 

“Je  te  baptise  Lafayette.” 

USS  Lafayette,  a gunboat  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  1 May  1863.  USNI 

USS  Laffey  (DD-459)  at  Tulagi  in  the  Solomons,  September  1942,  80-G-13609 

with  Wasp  (CV-7)  survivors  on  board. 

USS  Laffey  (DD-724)  refueling  from  USS  Intrepid  (CVA-11)  in  USN  652855 

1954. 

Report  of  victory  by  Commodore  Macdonough  on  Lake  Champlain  USN  383 

in  1814. 

Commodore  Macdonough’s  victory  on  Lake  Champlain  1814 19-N-9853 

USS  Lake  Borgne,  a NOTS  cargo  ship,  1918 USN  65592 

USS  Lake  Champlain  (CVS-39)— 29  Aug  1961 USN  1077581 

USS  Lakehurst  (APM-9),  6 Aug  1943.  A mechanized  artillery  80-G-204808 

transport. 

USS  Lake  St.  Regis,  a World  War  I NOTS  ship  loading  supplies USN  65097 

USS  Lamberton  (DD-1 19)— circa  1919 USN  NR&L  (M)  2290 

USS  Lamprey  (SS-372)  launching  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  in  1944.  80-G-409535 

The  traditional  side  launch  at  Manitowoc  is  necessary  because 
of  the  limited  water  area  at  the  building  site.  From  1942  to  1945, 

28  submarines  were  built  on  Lake  Michigan  at  Manitowoc  and 
made  their  way  via  canal  and  rivers  to  the  Gulf  after  fitting  out 
at  New  Orleans. 

USS  Lamson  (DD-328) NR&L  (M)  13502 

Eagle  figurehead  from  USS  Lancaster.  On  display  at  The  Mariners  NR&L  (O)  12147 

Museum,  Newport  News,  Va.  USS  Hartford  fife  rail  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

USS  Lancaster,  steam  sloop,  1859-1915 NR&L  (O)  18966 

USS  Langley  (CV-1)  at  San  Diego  in  1926 NR&L  (M)  19920 

Navy’s  NC-4  flying  boat  was  first  aircraft  to  make  a transatlantic  

flight  leaving  NAS  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  8 May  1919,  arriving 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  27  May — another  first  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 


NC-4  still  exists  and  is  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

USS  Lanikai,  anchored  behind  Sempoe  Island  with  Java  coast  in  

background.  Ship  was  painted  green,  which  provided  a good 
camouflage  as  will  be  noted  in  this  photo  taken  by  the  command- 
ing officer  20  Feb  1942. 

This  document  provided  evidence  of  the  composition  of  the  

Japanese  task  forces  that  Lanikai  skillfully  evaded  on  1 Mar 
1942. 

USS  Lansdale  (DD-101)  configured  as  a minelayer.  Later  desig-  USN  1035045 

nated  DM-6,  circa  1920. 
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“L”  SHIPS— Continued 


Caption  Identification  Number 

Extracts  from  report  of  loss  of  USS  Lansdale  (DD-426) Naval  History 

USS  Lapwing  (AM-1)  streaming  homeward-bound  pennant NR&L  (MOD)  23747 

USS  La  Salle  (LPD-3) — Operation  Steel  Pike  I in  1964 USN  1109769 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  announces  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  1813 NRL  (OLD)  1590 

USS  Lawrence  (DD-8).  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  commanded  NR&L  (M)  39322 

Lawrence  from  9 Dec  1905  to  14  Nov  1906,  then  a lieutenant. 

USS  Lea  (DD-118) — Builders  trials  on  the  Delaware  River  in  NRL  (MOD)  5148 

1918. 

USS  Leahy  (DLG-16) — On  duty  w'th  the  6th  Fleet  27  Feb  1966. . USN 

USS  Leary  (DD-158) NRL  (MOD)  31403 

USS  Lenoir  (AKA-74)— Charleston,  S.C.,  1945 USN  NR&L  (MOD)  30904 

USS  Leonard  F Mason  (DD-852)- — -December  1959 USN  1046182 

USS  Leonidas  (AD-7) — 1898-1922.  Ex  collier,  tender  for  sub-  NR&L  (OLD)  2340-A 

marine  chasers  and  a survey  ship.  Photographed  here  as  a sur- 
vey ship  in  1914. 

USS  Leviathan — A troop  transport  in  her  World  War  I camouflage.  NR&L  (MOD)  13901-A 

USS  Lewis  and  Clark  (SSBN-644)  awaiting  launch  21  Nov  1964 USN  1109186 

USS  Lewis  and  Clark  (SSBN-644)— 1965 USN  1114744 

Brig  Lexington  capturing  British  ship  Edward  off  the  Virginia  USN  902919 

Capes  in  1776. 

USS  Lexington — A river  gunboat  of  the  Civil  War NR&L  (OLD)  1555 

USS  Lexington  (CV-2) — Culebra  Cut,  Panama  Canal  1936 NR&L  (MOD)  19927 

USS  Leyte  (CV-32)  arriving  San  Diego  1959 USN  1046201 

USS  Liberty  (AGTR-5),  Hampton  Roads  1966 USN  KN-14021 

USS  Linnet  (AM-76)— 18  Mar  1941 19-N-23641 

USS  Litchfield  (DD-336) NR&L  (MOD)  15455 

USS  Little  (DD-803) USN  49658 

USS  Little  Rock  (CLG-4)— 8 Nov  1962 USN  1109531 

USS  Locator  (AGR-6) NR&L  (MOD)  29319 

USS  Long  (DD-209) — circa  1936 Archives  80-G-1025959 

USS  Long  Beach  (CGN-9)  in  1967 — South  China  Sea USN  1123694 

USS  Long  Island  (CVE-1) — 25  May  1943 Archives  80-G-83216 

USS  Los  Alamos  (AFDB-7)  19  Mar  1963,  Polaris  Replenishment  USN  1079204 

Anchorage,  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (SSBN- 
602)  in  dock. 

USS  Los  Angeles  (CA-135)— 1959 USN  1045223 

USS  Louisiana  (BB-19) — 1906-23 NR&L  (OLD)  12600 

USS  Louisville — An  ironclad  gunboat  built  by  Eads  1862-65 NR&L  (OLD)  5470 

Close  action  at  the  battle  of  Memphis.  The  city  surrendered  to  USN  902707 

Capt.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  USN,  whose  command  consisted 
of  USS  Louisville,  Benton,  Carondelet,  St.  Louis,  and  Cairo. 

USS  Louisville  (CA-28)— New  York  City,  1934 NR&L  (MOD)  22053 

USS  Luce  (DLG-7)  7 Aug  1962 USN  1063025 

USS  Lucid  (MSO-458)  in  1959 USN  1045949 

USS  Luzon  (PR-7)  serving  on  the  China  Station  1930 NR&L  (MOD)  22089 

USNS  Lynch  (T-AGOR-7)  tending  “SPAR”  June  1966,  near  NH  65512 

Solomons,  Md. 

USS  L Y Spear  (AS-36)  launching  at  General  Dynamics,  Quincy  GD  PQ-566-1 

Division,  7 Sep  1967. 
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“M”  SHIPS 


USS  M-l  (SS-47)  on  acceptance  trials  30  Jun  1916  off  Province-  NR&L  (M)  28735. 
town,  Mass.  Trial  speed  on  the  surface — 11.57  knots. 

USS  Macdonough  (DLG-8) — A 1962  photo NR&L  (M)  35135. 

U.S.  frigate  United  States  vs  Macedonian.  After  capture  Macedonian  NR&L  (M)  38270 

sailed  as  a U.S.  ship.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

USS  MacKenzie  (TB-17)— 15  Jan  1903... NR&L  (O)  8191.. 

USS  Mackerel  (SS-204)— 20  Mar  1951 80-G-456117 

USS  Mackinac  (AVP-13) NR&L  (M)  31062. 

USS  Macon  (CA-132)— 1960 USN  1051583 

USS  Maddox  (DD-731),  USS  Preston  (DD-795)  in  the  back-  USN  1121410 

ground — June  1962. 

USS  Mahan  (DD-364)—  circa  1936 NR&L  (M)  35850. 

USS  Mahan  (DLG-11)— 14  Nov  1965 USN  1115255 

Battleship  USS  Maine,  ex  ACR-1,  passing  Morro  Castle  as  she  NR&L  (O)  18114. 

entered  the  harbor  of  Havana  25  Jan  1898.  Exactly  3 weeks 
later  an  explosion  sank  the  ship,  precipitating  the  Spanish- 
American  War 

USS  Major  Wheeler,  a World  War  I NOTS  ship USN  65048 

USS  Mallard  (AM-44),  later  ASR-4 80-G-1024964 

USS  Manley  (DD-940)— 20  Jul  1964 USN  1106748 

USS  Manta  (SS-299) — 14  Dec  1953,  Key  West,  Fla 80-G-636621 
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“M”  SHIPS— Continued 


Caption  Identification  Number 

USS  Marblehead  (CL-12) — San  Diego,  circa  1930 NR&L  (M)  40174 

USS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  (SSBN-658)  departing  San  Francisco  KN  14002 

Bay  for  sea  trials,  1966. 

USS  Marlin  (SS-205)—  circa  1941 8G-G-65849 

USS  Mars  (AFS-1)—  February  1968 USN  1130222 

USS  Mars  (AFS-1)  preparing  for  underway  replenishment  of  USN  1114872 

USS  Midway  (CVA-41),  November  1965. 

USS  Martha's  Vineyard  (IX-97)  former  yacht  Thelma,  built  in  NR&L  (M)  28087 

1911,  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1943  and  served  as  a training 
ship  in  World  War  II. 

USS  Maryland  (ACR-8)  in  Dewey  drydock.  The  dock  was  built  NR&L  (M)  39631 

in  1905  and  towed  to  Manila,  arriving  in  July  1906.  Dewey 
drydock  was  destroyed  during  World  War  II.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  McPherson. 

USS  Maryland  (BB-46)— 26  Apr  1944 Archives  80-G-455532.. 

An  early  draft  of  the  song  “The  Armored  Cruiser  Squadron”  from  NRL  M 39674 

a scrapbook  of  Rear  Adm.  Chauncey  Thomas,  USN — USN  A 
class  of  1871  (transcript  follows). 

USS  Massachusetts  (BB-2).  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  his  at  NR&L  (M)  33177 

sea  training  in  this  ship  as  a Midshipman  in  1904. 

USS  Massachusetts  (BB-59) — 24  Nov  1944.  She  is  now  enshrined  at  Archives  80-G-290627_. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  may  be  visited  there  at  State  pier. 

USS  Matanikau  (CVE-101),  a World  War  II  photo Archives  80-G-704902.. 

USS  Maumee  (AO-2)  was  first  diesel-powered  surface  ship  in  the  NR&L  (M)  33175 

U.S.  Navy.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  as  executive  and 
engineering  officer  simultaneously  where  he  pioneered  underway 
replenishment,  1916-17. 

USS  Maury  (AGS-16)— 11  Mar  1964 USN  1099948 

USS  Mayflower  in  the  early  1900’s  as  the  Presidential  yacht.  NR&L  (M)  23680 

Mayflower  served  5 Presidents  and  for  over  27  years. 

USS  McCall  (DD-28)  fueling  from  USS  Maumee  (AO-2)  in  a NR&L  (M)  10741 

state-8  sea — 1917. 

USS  McCawley  (AP-10) — February  1941 80-G-1010809 

USS  McDermut  (DD-262)— circa  1920 NR&L  (M)  13497 

USS  Medregal  (SS-480)  in  Pacific  waters,  1961 USN  1054567 

USS  Medusa  (AR-1)  at  Pearl  Harbor,  1941.  A torpedo  net  pro-  19-N-29190 

vides  a protective  shield  around  the  ship. 

USS  Melville  (AD-2)  circa  1930 — A division  of  destroyers  along-  Archives  80-G-1025008 
side.  San  Diego  Harbor. 

USS  Memphis  (ACR-10),  then  USS  Tennessee,  October  1912 NR&L  (M)  3719 

USS  Memphis  (CL-13) — 31  May  1934 Archives  80-G-466459_ 

Extracts  from  deck  log  USS  Menhaden  (SS-377),  22  Jun  and  National  Archives 

24  Nov  1945. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  is  relieved  as  Cincpac-Cincpoa  by  Adm.  NR&L  Mod  31992 

Raymond  Spruance  on  board  USS  Menhaden  (SS-377)  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  24  Nov  1945.  Others  present  from  left  to  right,  Vice 
Adm.  John  Newton,  Vice  Adm.  Charles  McMorris,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Dewitt  Ramsey. 

USS  Mercy  (AH-4)  entering  Vancouver  Harbor,  5 Aug  1931 NR&L  (M)  19897 

USS  Meredith  (DD-890)— 4 Apr  1966 USN  1115865 

USS  Merrimac,  a collier  at  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  23  Apr  1898..  NR&L  (OLD)  14050 

USNS  Michelson  (T-AGS-23)— 1958 USN  1040430 

USS  Michigan  renamed  Wolverine,  U.S.  Navy’s  first  Iron-hulled  Archives  19-N-8482 

warship. 

USS  Michigan  (BB-27)— circa  1910 NR&L  (M)  15844 

USS  Miami  (CL- 89),  a World  War  II  photo Archives  80-G-367903_ 

USS  Midway  (CVA-41)  in  air  operations  Gulf  of  Tonkin  28  Oct  USN  1114056 

1965.  Aircraft  are  A-4E  Skyhawks  with  tailhooks  positioned 
for  return  to  carrier. 

Underway  replenishment  21  Aug  1965.  USS  Midway  (CVA-41),  USN  1113120 

USS  Pyro  (AE-24),  and  USS  Blue  (DD-744). 

USS  Milwaukee  (CL-5)  flying  homeward-bound  pennant  at  NR&L  (M)  40154 

Yokohama,  Japan,  13  May  1929. 

USS  Mindoro  (CVE-120).  Blimp  K-69  a part  of  the  ASW  team,  Archives  80-G-476440_ 
28  Apr  1950. 

USS  Minneapolis  (C-13)— 1894 NR&L  (O)  1040 

USS  Minnesota,  a frigate,  1861-1901 NR&L  (O)  4451 

USS  Minnesota  (BB-22).  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  served  in  Minne-  NR&L  (M)  39323 

sota  as  executive  officer,  1914-16,  then  a lieutenant  commander. 

USS  Mispillion  (AO-105) — San  Francisco  Bay NR&L  (M)  38362 

USS  Mississinewa  (AO-144) — January  1963 USN  1067473 

USS  Mississippi  (BB-41) — May  1934.  Saratoga  and  Lexington  Archives  80-G-463012. 

in  background  left,  they  are  identified  by  their  vertical  and 
horizontal  stack  stripes. 
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‘M”  SHIPS — Continued 


Caption  Identification  Number 

USS  Missouri  (BB-11).  Admiral  Hart  served  on  board  in  1904  NR&L  (M)  39338 

and  1905  as  watch  and  division  officer  while  a lieutenant. 

USS  Missouri  (BB-63).  It  was  on  the  deck  of  this  ship  that  Fleet  NR&L  (MOD)  33171 

Admiral  Nimitz  signed  the  Japanese  instrument  of  surrender 
as  representative  of  the  United  States  on  2 Sep  1945. 

Miss  Margaret  Truman  christens  Missouri  (BB-63),  New  York  Archives  80-G-44891 

Navy  Yard,  29  Jan  1944.  Others  present  are  left  to  right  Rear 
Adm.  Monroe  Kelly,  Rear  Adm.  S.  S.  Kennedy,  and  future 
President  Truman. 

USS  Mitscher  (DI^2).  Originally  DD-927,  now  DDG-35.  A 1965  USN  1112607 

photo. 

USS  Moale  (DD-693),  in  1944 NR&L  (M)  30671 ... 

USS  Mobile  (CL-63)  in  1943.  Aircraft  overhead  is  a SBD 80-G-470549 

USS  Moccasin  (SS-5) — Later  renamed  A-4,  circa  1903 NR&L  (M)  28745 

USS  Monaghan  (DD-354) — 30  May  1937 NR&L  (M)  35859 

USS  Monitor — A painting  by  Oscar  Parkes,  circa  1900 NR&L  (O)  13015 

USS  Monongahela.  NR&L  (O)  2058 

USS  Monrovia  (APA-31) — circa  1964.  Courtesy  The  Mariners  USN  1106398 

Museum. 

USS  Montana  (ACR-13).  A first-class  armored  cruiser,  authorized  8O-G-1024358 

in  1904. 

USS  Monterey,  a monitor,  circa  1898 NR&L  (O)  5813 

USS  Montpelier  (CL-57)— June  1944 80-G-243381 

USS  Morris  (TB-14)— circa  1900 NR&L  (O)  3942 

USS  Mount  Hood  (AE-11),  Hampton  Roads,  6 Aug  1944 80-G-240744 

USS  Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7) — July  1959 USN  1043011 

USS  Mugford  (DD-389) — Builders  trials,  1937 80-G-456294 

USS  Muskallunge  (SS-262)— 1943 80-G-276699 

USS  Mustin  (DD-413),  Pearl  Harbor,  1942 80-G-10124 
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USS  Eldorado  (AGC-11)— 1959 USN  1048133 

USS  Polana  (AKA-35)— 6 Mar  1945 80-G-312929 

USS  Clay  (APA-39)— 1943 USN  207296 

USS  Paul  Revere  (APA-248)— March  1964 USN  1094935. 

USS  Napa  (APA-157)— 1945 NR&L  (M)  28780 

USS  Lenawee  (APA-195) — circa  1950 USN  1045703 

USS  Manley  (DD-74).  A trailblazer  in  2 world  wars.  Commis-  NR&L  (M)  37060-37061 


sioned  in  1917  as  one  of  a class  of  experimental  forerunners  to 
the  famous  “flushdeckers”  of  World  War  I.  The  photo  above 
shows  her  as  AG-28  in  1939  after  she  had  received  a partial  con- 
version to  carry  a landing  force.  Shortly  after  this  photo  was 
made,  she  underwent  a full  conversion  which  included  the  re- 
moval of  her  2 forward  stacks.  She  was  then  redesignated  as  our 
first  high-speed  transport,  APD-1,  in  1940.  The  picture  below 
shows  her  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  23  Sept  1940,  in  her  new  rig. 
Manley’s  long  and  illustrious  career  ended  in  1945  at  the  close  of 


World  War  II,  but  not  before  she  again  became  DD-74.  Manley, 
a name  that  will  be  perpetuated,  is  now  carried  by  DD-940. 

USS  Lakehurst  (APM-9),  a mechanized  artillery  transport,  6 Aug  80-G-204806. 
1943.  With  2 sister  sh'ps,  Lakehurst  was  taken  into  the  Navy  in 
1941  as  an  APV  (transport  and  aircraft  ferry).  She  became  an 
APM  in  1942;  a year  later  her  2 sisters  became  AKV’s  (cargo 
ship  and  aircraft  ferry). 

USS  Perch  (APSS-313)— 4 Dec  1961 USN  1059153. 

USS  Guam  (LPH-9)— Builders  trials  Delaware  River,  3 Feb  1965.  USN  1113078. 

USS  Carronade  (IFS-1) — August  1959 USN  1043483. 

USS  Vancouv  r (LPD-2)— 13  Jul  1963 USN  1072819. 

USS  Ogden  (LPD-5)— August  1965 USN  1113101 

USS  Ogden  (LPD-5) — June  1967.  A dual  landing  of  a Marine  USN  1123767. 

amtrack  and  a helicopter. 

USS  Fort  Marion  (LSD-22)  off-loading  British  commandos — USN  428316.. 

Korea,  10  Apr  1951. 

USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD-30)  off-loading  an  LCU  for  the  landing  at  USN  1036885. 
Red  Beach — Lebanon,  16  Jul  1958.  A classic  example  of  the 
immediate  readiness  of  seapower  and  its  prompt  application  to 
quell  crisis  and  keep  the  peace. 

USS  Hermitage  (LSD-34) 

USS  Saugus  (LSV-4)— 24  Mar  1949 USN  701180.. 
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Caption  Identification  Number 

USS  Hammondsporl  (AKV-2),  San  Francisco,  2 Oct  1944 19-N-77631 

USS  Kitty  Hawk  (APV-1)— October  1942 80-G-20048 

USS  Chourre  (ARV-1)— 1959 USN  1046324... 

USS  Aventinus  (ARV(E)-3)— 1959 USN  1046229... 

USS  Currituck  (AV-7),  South  China  Sea,  1967 USN  1125532... 

USS  Pine  Island  (AV-12),  Camranh  Bay,  South  Vietnam,  1965..  USN  1114753 — 

USS  Kenneth  Whiting  (AV-14),  at  Saipan,  Marianas,  15  Aug  1944.  80-G-265991  — 

USS  Greene,  a converted  “flushdeck”  destroyer  (the  former  DD-  80-G-66787 

266),  appears  in  this  World  War  II  photo  as  a seaplane  tender, 
destroyer,  AVD-13. 

USS  Humboldt  (AVP-21)— 6 Nov  1943 80-G-411658.  . . 

USS  Greenwich  Bay  (AVP-41),  Persian  Gulf  in  1962 

USS  Tallahachie  County  (AVB-2)— 11  May  1962 USN  1060576. .. 

USS  Jupiter  (AVS-8)— July  1962 USN  1114917... 

USS  Wright  (AZ-1),  in  a photo  taken  about  1930.  Wright  commis-  80-G-463531  — 

sioned  in  1921  as  our  first  airship  tender,  reflecting  the  expected 
importance  of  lighter-than-air  craft  in  the  Navy  of  the  1920’s. 

USS  Patoka  (AO-9).  USS  Los  Angeles  (ZR-3)  is  moored  to  Patoka  NH  65301 

during  fleet  maneuvers  off  Panama  in  the  winter  of  1931. 
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APPENDIX  III— DESTROYER  TENDERS 


Destroyer  Tender  Altair  (AD-11)  with  ships  of  Destroyer  Squad-  CCDP  3359 554 

ron  12  at  San  Diego,  1925-30. 

USS  Dixie  (AD-14)  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  1943.  Alongside  for  80-G-238416 555 

refit  are  2 destroyer  escorts. 

USS  Bryce  Canyon  (AD-36)  at  Subic  Bay,  January  1968.  Along-  USN  1129879 557 

side  are  destroyers  Philip,  Rogers,  Rowan,  Owens,  Cone,  and 
Australian  guided-missile  destroyer  Perth  (D-38). 

USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD-37) — Builders  trials  Puget  Sound,  1967.  558 


APPENDIX  IV— AMERICAN  SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE 


Pen-and-ink  sketch  from  deck  log  of  Ship-of-the-Line  North 
Carolina  by  J.  F.  Keller,  one  of  her  crew,  apparently  depicts  the 
United  States  as  the  Goddess  of  liberty  and  her  defending  naval 
armament  including  North  Carolina. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  class  ships-of-the-line  designed 
by  Naval  Constructor  William  Doughty. 

First  authorization  for  a ship-of-the-line,  1776 

America,  the  only  liner  built  of  those  authorized  by  the  first  Amer- 
ican legislation.  Presented  to  France  prior  to  launching,  she  did 
not  commission  in  the  Continental  Navy. 

John  Paul  Jones,  prospective  commander  of  America,  expresses 
disappointment  at  proposal  to  give  her  to  France. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin  Stoddert  (1798-1801) 

Ships-of-the-line  authorized  by  the  above  act  were  designed  by 
Joshua  Humphreys.  Their  construction  materials  were  collected 
at  6 seaports  but  their  building  did  not  progress  further.  This 
act  also  authorized  6 sloops  but  provided  only  a million  dollars 
which  would  not  finance  both  classes  of  warships.  The  sloops  were 
given  preference  and  the  74’s  were  never  built. 

This  act  authorized  the  first  ships-of-the-line  to  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Though  4 were  authorized,  only  3 were  laid  down 
under  this  act:  Independence  (first  launched),  Franklin,  and 
Washington.  The  fourth  ship,  Columbus  was  delayed  because  of 
the  British  plunder  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  She  was  again 
authorized  by  the  act  of  29  Apr  1816  and  is  considered  a sister 
ship  of  the  other  3. 

The  first  ship-of-the-line  to  commission  in  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
Independence.  This  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  from  her  logbook 
cover  for  1837  when  she  recommissioned  as  a “Razee”. 

Razee  Independence 

Survey  of  Independence — Extract  from  Navy  Commissioners  pro- 
posal to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Independence  be  surveyed 
by  experienced  shipwrights  and  naval  officers  to  determine 
“what  are  her  defects  and  the  best  remedy  for  them”. 

Extract  from  7-page  survey  report,  William  Doughty  to  Navy 
Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX  IV— AMERICAN  SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE— Continued 


Caption 

Launch  of  Ship-of-the-Line  Washington,  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. — 1 Oct  1814. 

Flagship  Washington  leads  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  30  Aug  1816.  Pen-and-ink  sketches  on  this  deck 
log  page  details  order  of  sailing,  line  abreast  and  line  ahead,  of 
the  entire  Mediterranean  Squadron. 

Ship-of-the-Line  Franklin  rounding  Portovenere,  near  La  Spezia 
about  1819. 

This  act  of  3 Mar  1813  led  to  the  near  completion  of  2 ships-of-the- 
line  on  the  Great  Lakes — New  Orleans  and  Chippewa. 
Ship-of-the-Line  New  Orleans  on  the  stocks  at  Sacketts’  Harbor, 
Lake  Ontario,  N.Y.,  in  1883.  Note  that  a portion  of  the  ship- 
house  remains. 

Departure  of  Columbus  and  Vincennes  from  Tokyo  Bay,  19  Jul 
1846. 

Builder  William  Doughty’s  comments  on  the  old  custom  of  Punch 
Drinking  by  ship’s  carpenters  on  raising  the  frame  of  Ship-of- 
the-Line  Columbus. 

This  act  authorized  a “New  United  States  Navy”  of  first-class 
warships  including  9 ships-of-the-line.  Among  those  built  were 
“The  Stately  North  Carolina ”,  the  gigantic  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio — “The  most  beautiful  ship  that  ever  floated”. 

Ohio  was  the  first  named  and  launched  of  ships-of-the-line  named 
for  States  of  the  Union.  She  was  admired  as  the  best  designed 
liner  to  serve  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Order  for  naming  Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio 

Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio  is  named  5 days  before  her  launching 

“Hercules” — Figurhead  of  Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio 

Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio 

Ship-of-the-Line  Delaware  entering  the  drydock  at  Norfolk,  17 
Jun  1833.  The  yard  drydock  first  went  into  operation  with  this 
docking  of  Delaware,  its  pumping  machinery  being  operated  by 
steam.  All  American  navy  yards  were  fitted  with  heaving  down 
wharves.  But  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was  the  first  to  have  a 
drydock. 

Ship-of-the-Line  North  Carolina 

Ship-of-the-Line  North  Carolina 

“The  Stately  North  Carolina ” was  the  first  commissioned  of  the 
liners  named  for  States  of  the  Union  and  gave  her  name  to  the 
new  class.  The  above  is  a pen-and-ink  sketch  by  J.  F.  Keller,  one 
of  North  Carolina’s  sailors  who  has  incorporated  his  name  in  the 
sketch. 

North  Carolina  (BB-55) 

Ship-of-the-Line  Pennsylvania 

Ship-of-the-Line  Vermont 

New  Hampshire  ( ex-Alabama ) at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  last  surviving 
American  ship-of-the-line,  she  was  lost  to  the  sea  in  July  1922. 
From  the  time  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  first  formed  in 
1811,  William  Doughty  was  their  principal  adviser  in  ship 
design  and  construction.  It  was  common  practice  for  the  Board 
to  give  Doughty  inquiries  from  naval  constructors  and  others. 
He  prepared  replies  and  instructions  which  were  then  forwarded 
by  the  Board  to  the  different  building  yards.  This  service  by 
Doughty  continued  into  1836. 

William  Doughty  gives  directions  and  plans  for  altering  the  curved 
upper  headrails  of  ships-of-the-line  to  that  of  the  “present 
British  mode  of  straight  rails.”  The  American  liners  were 
originally  designed  to  have  curved  upper  headrails  but  the 
design  change  to  straight  rails  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners  in  1820. 

Naval  Constructor  William  Doughty 

Statistical  chart  on  hull  dimensions  of  the  North  Carolina  class 
ships-of-the-line. 

Sketch  of  Ship-of-the-Line  North  Carolina.  Copied  from  a journal 
of  a cruise  in  the  Pacific  by  Midshipman  A.  D.  Harrel,  1837-39. 
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APPENDIX  V— CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  NAVAL  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE  CRAFT 


King,  Forrestal,  Halsey,  and  Nimitz,  fitting  names  for  fighting  701624 

ships. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz’s  famous  jeep,  known  as  “USS  Hush-Hush”  33326- 

at  Pearl  Harbor,  June  1942. 

USS  Lou isville,  an  ironclad  steamer 1587- 
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APPENDIX  V— CLASSIFICATION  OF  NAVAL  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE  CRAFT— Continued 


Caption  Identification  Number 

CSS  Arkansas  a Confederate  ironclad 11465 

Master  sailmakers  plan  of  Ship-of-the-Line  Independence NRL  M 38984. _ 

USS  Constitution — a frigate 21822  KN 

Sail  plan  of  U.S.  Frigate  President  in  War  of  1812.  Ship  rig NRL  M 38990. . 

Steam  Sloop  Lancaster 20472 

Sail  plan  of  Brig  Chippewa NRL  38987 

Sail  plan  of  a gunboat-schooner  rigged NRL  M 38989. . 

Galley-gunboat  with  “Dandy  Rig” NRL  M 38990.. 

USS  Ethan  Allen,  a bark 30885 

Sail  plan  of  corvette  G eneral  Pike NR  M 38983. . 

USS  Tallahassee — A monitor  tending  submarines  K-5  and  K-6  3754 

in  1916. 

USS  Oregon  (BB3),  just  prior  to  decommissioning,  1919 20624 

USS  Delaware  (BB-28)  in  the  stormy  North  Atlantic,  on  at  sea  19N385 

training  for  Midshipmen,  circa  1920. 

Battleships  rendering  honors  to  President  Wilson  in  George  4701 , 

Washington  returning  from  the  peace  conference,  February  1919. 

“Flaked  out”  in  the  days  gone  by 

USS  Langley  (CV-1)  transits  the  Panama  Canal,  circa  1930 32876 

USS  Tarawa  (CV-40)  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  18  Dec  1951.  441599 

Tarawa  later  served  as  an  ASW  support  carrier  (CVS-40)  and 
an  aircraft  transport  (AVT-12). 

USS  Hancock  (CVA-19)  departing  San  Francisco 

USS  America  (CVA-66)— 23  Apr  1965 0505-4-65 

USS  Enterprise  (CVAN-65)  and  USS  Shasta  (AE-6)— 1962 1063048 

Bronze  tablet  on  USS  Olympia  (C-6)  bearing  the  famous  words — 

“Gridley  you  may  fire  when  ready.” 

USS  Long  Beach  (CGN-9),  Boston  harbor,  18  Jul  1961 1057793 

USS  Indianapolis  (CA-35)  and  on  the  right  USS  Louisville  (CA-  19542 

28).  President  Roosevelt  embarked  in  Indianapolis  for  fleet 
review  31  May  1934  at  New  York. 

Armored  Ram  Katahdin — early  20th  century 18551 

Flight  deck  on  a destroyer CCDP  375-60.. 

A division  of  destroyers  execute  echelon  turn  during  antisubmarine  CCDP  2766-61. 

operations,  circa  1961. 

Lifelines  on  an  early  destroyer CCDP  3397 

San  Diego  Harbor  1919 CCDP  3361 

World  War  I destroyers  laying  a smoke  screen 19A32-148 

A World  War  II  built  destroyer,  USS  Wiltsie  (DD-716),  takes  on  CCDP  0605 

fuel  in  the  Pacific  in  this  1960  photo.  World  War  II  built  ships 
brought  up  to  date  by  modernization  still  play  a significant 
role  in  today’s  fleet. 

USS  Leahy  (DLG-16)— 4 Feb  1963 KN  4746 

USS  S~49  (SS-160) — Ice  covers  the  clearing  lines,  circa  1925 19N8361 

President  Kennedy  witnessing  launching  of  a Polaris  missile  fired  N 1088381 

from  USS  Andrew  Jackson  (SSBN-619),  16  Nov  1963.  “Once 
one  has  seen  a Polaris  firing,  the  efficacy  of  this  weapons  system 
as  a deterrent  is  not  debatable.” 

An  early  “Lake”  submarine  in  1898 NR&L  O 2225. . 

USS  Albacore  (AGSS-569),  a breakthrough  in  hydrodynamic  NR&L  M 36920. 

design  derived  from  early  aerodynamic  research  on  optimum 
airship  forms. 

USS  Skate  (SSN-578)  was  the  first  to  accomplish  a winter  passage  29896 


under  the  arctic  ice  pack.  After  traveling  more  than  3,000  miles 
under  the  ice,  Skate  crashed  her  sail  through  at  the  North  Pole 
on  17  Mar  1959.  This  cruise  proved  that  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines could  operate  under  the  arctic  ice  pack  and  surface 
through  it  any  time  of  the  year. 

USS  V-5  (SS-167),  later  Narwhal.  (She  held  the  classifications 
SF-8  and  SC-1  prior  to  being  classified  SS-167.) 

USS  Ray  (SSN-653) 


Amphibious  operations  in  Korea,  1950 423913 

Amphibian  tractors  (LVT)  come  ashore  at  Guadalcanal,  1942 80-G-16524 

USS  LaSalle  (LPD-3)—  22  Oct  1964 1109769 

USS  Guam  (LPH-9) — Builders  trials,  1965 1113078 

USS  Lorain  County  (LST-1177) 

USS  LSM-161,  1959 1846057 

USS  Gunston  Hall  (LSD-5) 1040636 

USS  Carronade  (IFS-1) 

Amphibious  operations  Beirut  Beach,  Lebanon,  1958.  LCVP’s  1036882 

are  forming  up  around  USS  Chilton  (APA-38). 

Minelaying  operations  in  the  North  Sea  during  World  War  I 10614 

Mine  squadron  planting  mines  in  the  North  Sea  World  War  I 5507 
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APPENDIX  V— CLASSIFICATION  OE  NAVAL  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE  DRAFT— Continued 


Caption  Identification  Number 

USS  Jacana  (MSC-193),  Hampton  Roads,  23  Jul  1964 1107766 


mechanized)  provides  shore  bombardment  and  gunfire  support 
to  troops  ashore. 

USS  High  Point  (PCH-1),  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  1964 1103848 

USS  Palos  (PG-16),  a river  gunboat  on  the  Yangtze,  circa  1930__  

ATC  (armored  troop  carrier) — An  amphibious  assault  craft  for  

riverine  operations.  Shielding  provides  protection  for  troops 
and  equipment. 

USS  Garcia  (DE-1040) 1107983 

USS  PT-84,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Higgins  78-foot  boats.  A unit  80-G-88718. 
of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  13,  1942-45. 

USS  Cythera  (PY-31),  November  1943 80-G-161580 

CCB  (command  control  boat)— A modified  LCM  with  its  elaborate  

communication  set  up  provides  an  afloat  command  post  for 
riverine  troops. 

USS  Asheville  (PGM-84)  (now  PG-84)  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  1117773 

5 Aug  1966. 

USS  Captor  (PYC-40).  Eagle  (AM-132)  was  built  in  1938  as  80-G-245463 

Harvard  and  later  renamed  Wave.  Purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
1942  and  commissioned  as  Eagle  she  was  refitted  as  a Q-ship, 
reclassified  PYC-40  and  then  named  Captor. 

USS  Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7)  returns  from  2 tours  of  combat  1043011 

duty  in  Korean  waters  in  this  1953  photo,  as  her  homeward- 


bound  pennant  streams  astern.  A veteran  of  landings  in  the 
Palaus,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa,  Mount  McKinley  served 
as  flagship  for  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  and  Eniwetok.  In 
1969  she  remained  a very  active  unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 


In  this  1965  photograph  USS  Estes  (AGC-12),  a sister  ship  to  KN  12836 

Mount  McKinley,  shows  the  effect  of  technological  change  in 
a seeming  maze  of  new  electronic  equipment.  A helicopter  deck 
replaces  her  after  gun. 

USS  Navasota  (AO-106),  Puget  Sound,  28  Dec  1964 

USS  Hannibal  (AG-1) — First  a fuel  ship,  second  a tender,  and  19238 

finally  a hydrographic  survey  ship. 

USS  Williamsburg  (AGC-369).  A 1945  photo  of  the  Presidential  701721 

Yacht  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

USS  Red  Rover,  the  Navy’s  first  hospital  ship 1246  NR&L  (O) 

USS  Haven  (AH-12),  Korea  1952 445545 

USS  Jupiter,  a collier  at  Mare  Island,  13  Apr  1914.  She  was  later  28708 

converted  the  first  aircraft  carrier  Langley  (CV-1). 

Coaling  ship  in  1909 19N-60-10-9 

Transatlantic  liner  City  of  Paris,  built  in  1888,  served  in  the  Span-  NR&L  (M)  23655 

ish-American  War  as  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Yale.  This  photo  shows 
her  as  passenger  liner  Philadelphia  before  War  World  I,  when 
she  once  more  served  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  Troop  Transport 
Harrisburg  (SP-1663). 

The  1898  Tug,  USS  Artie NR&L  (O)  4204 

USS  Windsor  (ARD-22),  24  May  1967 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  training  bark,  Eagle  (WIX-327) 38250 

First  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Massachusetts  1791-98.  Oil  painting  by  06-25-43(03) 

Hunter  Wood.  (USCG  photo.) 

Coast  Guard  Buoy  Tender  Lilac  (WLM-227)  (ex  WAGL-227).  09-12-5761 

These  ships  have  the  “unsung”  but  essential  mission  of  main- 
taining aids  to  navigation  in  rivers  and  coastal  waters.  (USCG 
photo.) 

USCGC  Chautauqua  (WHEC-41),  formerly  WPG041.  A 1959  USN  1045899 

photo.  Built  during  World  War  II  as  convoy  escorts,  these  ships 
now  perform  patrol  and  scientific  work  and  act  as  rescue  ships 
in  emergencies. 

Frying  Pan  Shoal  lightship  (WAL-537)  stood  guard  near  Cape  USCG  CP1-11-16-64(10) 

Fear,  N.C.,  from  1930  to  1965.  Now  designated  a relief  lightship 
(WLV-537),  she  is  in  a reserve  status. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Hudson  assists  Navy  torpedo  boat  Winslow  NR&L  (O)  6550 

under  fire  of  Spanish  shore  batteries  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  in  1898. 

U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  McCulloch  1897-1917,  of  the  era  of  transition  USCG  2-22-27 

from  sail  to  steam. 

Sailmaker’s  sketch  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Jefferson.  Courtesy  NR&L  (M)  38986 

Howard  I.  Chapelle. 

Coast  Guard  82-foot  patrol  boat  Point  League  (WPB-82304).  USCG  82304 

Many  of  these  are  veterans  of  service  in  Vietnam. 

Coast  Guard  harbor  tug  Capstan  (W  YTL-65601) . Built  in  1961-62,  USCG  5961 

these  steel-hulled  tugs  perform  rescue  and  assistance  work  in 
harbors  and  coastal  waters. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


A — alternating  current  generator, 
a. — armament. 

AA — antiaircraft. 

AB — crane  ship. 

ABD — advance  base  dock. 

A/C — Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (1942). 
ABSD — advance  base  section  dock. 

AC — collier, 
ac. — aircraft. 

ABDA — American-British-Dutch-Australian  Command 
ACM — auxiliary  mine  layer. 

ACR — armored  cruiser. 

ACV — auxiliary  aircraft  carrier ; or  tender. 

Act. — acting. 

AD — destroyer  tender. 

ADG — degaussing  ship. 

AE — ammunition  ship. 

A.E.F. — American  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  I)  ; 

or  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  II). 
AF — store  ship. 

AFD — auxiliary  floating  dock. 

AFDB — large  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp. ) . 

AFDL — small  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFDM — medium  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  ( nsp. ) . 

AFS — combat  store  ship. 

AG — miscellaneous  (auxiliary  ship.). 

AGB — icebreaker. 

AGC — general  communications  vessel ; or  amphibious  force 
flagship.  (Now  LCC) 

AGD — seagoing  dredge. 

AGDE — escort  research  ship. 

AGEH — hydrofoil  research  ship. 

AGER — environmental  research  ship. 

AGF — miscellaneous  command  ship. 

AGL — lighthouse  tender. 

AGM — missile  range  instrumentation  ship. 

AGMR — major  communications  relay  ship. 

AGOR — oceanographic  research  ship. 

AGP — motor  torpedo  boat  tender. 

AGR — radar  picket  ship. 

AGS — surveying  ship. 

AGSC — coastal  survey  ship. 

AGSL — satellite  launching  ship. 

AGSS — auxiliary  submarine. 

AGTR — technical  research  ship. 

AH — hospital  ship. 

AHP — evacuation  hospital  ship. 

AK — cargo  ship. 

AKA — attack  cargo  ship.  (Now  LKA) 

AKD — cargo  ship,  dock ; or  deep-hold  cargo  ship. 

AKI — general  stores  issue  ship. 

AKL — light  cargo  ship. 

AKN — net  cargo  ship. 

AKS — stores  issue  ship. 

AK  (SS) — cargo  submarine. 

AKV — cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry. 

AKR — vehicle  cargo  ship. 

AL — lightship. 

ALCo — American  Locomotive  Co.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

AM — mine  sweeper. 

AMb — mine  sweeper,  harbor. 

AMc — coastal  mine  sweeper. 

Am-Int — American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog 
Island,  Pa. 

AMS — motor  mine  sweeper. 


AMCU — coastal  mine  sweeper  (underwater  location)  ; or 
mine  hunter. 

AN — net  laying  ship  (now  ANL). 

ANL — net  laying  ship  (formerly  AN). 

AO — oiler ; or  fuel  oil  tanker. 

AOE — fast  combat  support  ship. 

AOG — gasoline  tanker. 

AOR — replenishment  oiler. 

AOSS — submarine  oiler. 

A.P — transport. 

APA — attack  transport;  or  animal  transport  (now  LPA). 
APB — self-propelled  barracks  ship;  or  artillery  barge. 
APb— base  repair  ship. 

APC — cavalry  transport ; or  small  coastal  transport 
( formerly  APc ) . 

APD — high  speed  transport. 

APF — administrative  flagship. 

APG — supporting  gunnery  ship. 

APH — transport  (fitted  for  evacuation  of  wounded). 

APL — barracks  craft  ( nsp. ) . 

APM — mechanized  artillery  transport. 

APN — nonmechanized  artillery  transport. 

APP — troop  barge,  class  A. 

APR — rescue  transport. 

APS — mine  laying  submarine ; or  transport,  submarine. 
APSS — transport,  submarine. 

APT — troop  barge,  class  B. 

APV — transport  and  aircraft  ferry. 

APY — giant  “Y”  boat. 

AR — repair  ship. 

ARB — battle  damage  repair  ship. 

ARC — cable  repairing  ship. 

ARD — auxiliary  repair  dock  (nsp.). 

ARDC — auxiliary  repair  dock,  concrete. 

ARDM — medium  auxiliary  repair  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

ARG — internal  combustion  engine  repair  ship. 

ARH — heavy-hull  repair  ship. 

ARL — landing  craft  repair  ship. 

ARM — heavy  machinery  repair  ship. 

ARS — salvage  ship. 

ARSD — salvage  lifting  ship. 

ARST — salvage  craft  tender. 

ARV — aircraft  repair  ship. 

ARVA — aircraft  repair  ship  (aircraft). 

ARVE — aircraft  repair  ship  (engine). 

ARVH — aircraft  repair  ship  (helicopter). 

AS — submarine  tender. 

ASPB — assault  support  patrol  boat. 

ASR — submarine  rescue  ship. 

ASROC — antisubmarine  rocket. 

ASSA — cargo  submarine. 

ASSP — transport  submarine. 

ASW — antisubmarine  warfare. 

AT — ocean  tug. 

ATA — auxiliary  ocean  tug. 

ATC — armored  troop  carrier. 

ATF — fleet  ocean  tug. 

ATL — tank  landing  craft. 

Atlas — Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  Mattoon,  111 
ATO — ocean  tug,  old. 

ATR — rescue  tug. 

ATS — salvage  tug. 
aux. — auxiliary. 

AV — seaplane  tender. 

AVB— advance  aviation  base  ship. 
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A VC — large  catapult  lighter. 

AVD — seaplane  tender  (destroyer). 

AVG — aircraft  escort  vessel, 
avgas — aviation  gasoline. 

AVM — guided  missile  ship. 

AVP- — small  seaplane  tender. 

AVR — aircraft  rescue  vessel. 

A VS — aviation  supply  ship. 

AVT — auxiliary  aircraft  transport. 

AW — distilling  ship. 

AWK — water  tanker. 

AZ— airship  tender  (lighter  than  air), 
b. — beam. 

BAK — British  cargo  ship. 

BB — battleship. 

BBG — guided  missle  capital  ship, 
bbls. — barrels. 

B.C. — British  Columbia. 

BLM— ballistic  intercontinental  missle. 

BDE — British  escort  ship. 

Beth-Alam — Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

Beth-Fair — Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Beth-Hing— Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 

BethPac-SanP — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

BethPac-SanF — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

BethSb-Wilm — Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Beth-Spar — Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

BethSt-Balt — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beth-Bklyn — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Beth St-Quin— Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

BethSt-Stat — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Bg — barge. 

bhp. — brake  horsepower, 
blr. — breach-loading  rifle. 

BM — monitor. 

bom — “builders  old  measurement.” 
bp. — between  perpendiculars  (length). 

Bt. — boat, 
btry — battery. 

Buda — Buda  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

BIJEXP — Bureau  Express  Boiler. 

Buff-B — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Buff-E — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

BUMODT — Bureau-modified  Thornycroft  boiler. 

BUR4DR — Bureau  4 — Drum  Boiler. 

Busch. — Busch  Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BUSHIPS — Bureau  of  Ships  (now  NSSC) 

BW — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  Boiler  Div.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
BWA — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  3-drum  express-type  boiler. 
BWA3DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  header-type  boiler. 

BWHDR — Babcock  & Wilcox  header-type  boiler. 

B.W.I. — British  West  Indies. 

BWSHC — Babcock  & Wilcox  superheat  control  boiler. 
BWSX — Babcock  & Wilcox  sectional  express  boiler. 
BW2DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  boiler. 

BW2DRD — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  D-type  boiler. 
BW2DSU — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  single-uptake  boiler. 
C — protected  cruiser. 

CA — heavy  cruiser. 

CAG — guided  missle  heavy  cruiser, 
cal. — caliber, 
car. — earronade. 

CB — large  cruiser. 

C/B — Cooper  Bessemer. 

CBC — large  tactical  command  ship. 


CC — battle  cruiser ; or  command  ship. 

C/C — controlled-eirculation  boiler. 

CCB — command  and  control  boat. 

CCS — Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

C/E — Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CED — Combustion  Engineering  D-type  boiler. 

CEH — Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc. 

CEHDR — Combustion  Engineering  header-type  boiler. 
CE2DR — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  boiler. 

CE2DRD — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  D-type  boiler. 
CF — flying-deck  cruiser. 

CFC — controlled  forded  circulation. 

CG — guided  missile  cruiser. 

CGC— Coast  Guard  cutter. 

CGN — guided  missile  cruiser  ( nuclear  propulsion ) . 

CH — Cutler-Hammer. 

Char — Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.  (formerly  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston) . 

Chry — Chrysler  Corp. 

CinCLant — Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
CinCPac — Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

CIW — Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CL — light  cruiser, 
cl/ — class. 

CLAA — Antiaircraft  light  cruiser. 

CIBt — canal  boat. 

CLC — tactical  command  ship. 

CLG — guided  missile  light  cruiser. 

CLK — cruiser  hunter-killer  ship. 

CM — mine  layer. 

CMC — coastal  mine  layer. 

CMC — Continental  Motors  Corp. 

CNO — Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

C.O. — Commanding  Officer. 

compos. — composite  drive  (2  diesel  engines,  electric  drive ; 

2 diesel  engines,  geared  drive;  hydraulic  couple), 
const. — Construction, 
cont. — Continued. 

Cor — Corvette, 
cpl. — complement. 

Craig — Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Cramp — Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cres — Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J. 

CS — scout  cruiser. 

CSA — Confederate  States  Army. 

CSN — Confederate  States  Navy. 

CSS — Confederate  States  Ship. 

CTB — coastal  torpedo  boat. 

CTF — Commander  Task  Force. 

CTG — Commander  Task  Group. 

Ctr — Cutter. 

CTU — Commander  Task  Unit. 

Cur. — Curtis-type  turbine. 

CV — aircraft  carrier. 

CVA — Attack  Aircraft  Carrier. 

C VAN— attack  aircraft  carrier  (nuclear  propulsion) 

CVB — large  aircraft  carrier. 

CVE — escort  aircraft  carrier. 

CVHA— assault  helicopter  aircraft  carrier. 

CVL — small  aircraft  carrier. 

CVS — antisubmarine  warfare  support  aircraft  carrier;  or 
seaplane  carrier. 

CVT — Training  aircraft  carrier. 

CVU — utility  aircraft  carrier. 

C.Z. — Canal  Zone. 

DANFS — Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships. 
DASH — drone  antisubmarine  helicopter, 
dcp. — depth  charge  projector. 

dcp.  ( h.h. ) — depth  charge  projector  ( hedgehog-type ) . 
dct. — depth  charge  track. 

DD — destroyer, 
dd. — drydock. 
d/d— diesel  direct. 

DDC — corvette. 

ddd. — diesel  direct  drive. 

DDE — antisubmarine  destroyer. 
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DDG — guided  missle  destroyer. 

DDR — radar  picket  destroyer. 

DE — escort  ship, 
d/e — diesel  electric. 

DEC — control  escort  vessel, 
ded. — diesel  electric  drive. 

DEG — guided  missile  escort  ship. 

DeL — De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

DeL-FB — De  Laval  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

DeL-Falk — De  Laval  & Falk. 

DeL-GE — De  Laval  & General  Electric. 

DeL-Wes — De  Laval  & Westinghouse. 

DER — radar  picket  escort  ship, 
de/r — diesel-electric  reduction, 
derd. — diesel  electric  reduction  drive. 

des.  — design. 

det.  — diesel  electric  tandem  motor  drive. 

DEW — Distant  Early  Warning  System  (a  radar  network 
across  upper  North  America), 
dgd. — diesel  geared  drive. 

Diehl — diehl  manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  N.Y. 
div.— division. 

DL — frigate. 

DLG — guided  missile  frigate. 

NGN — guided  missile  frigate  (nuclear  propulsion), 
dlt. — double  reduction-locked  train. 

DM — destroyer  minelayer;  or  light  minelayer  (now 
MMD). 

DMS — high-speed  mine  sweeper;  or  destroyer  mine- 
sweeper. 

dp. — displacement;  or  dual  purpose  (guns), 
dpn. — depth  of  hold, 
dr. — draft. 

D.r. — Dahlgren  rifle, 
drd. — diesel  reduction  drive. 

D.sb. — Dahlgren  smoothbore. 

EAG — experimental  miscellaneous  auxiliary. 

EBCo — Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

ED — Electric  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 
ehp. — electric  horse  power. 

EIWHDR — Edgemoor  Iron  Works  header-type  boiler. 

Ell — Elliot  Motor  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

EllMaeh — Ellicott  Machine  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ElSpecCo — Electric  Specialty  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn, 
eng. — engine, 
enl. — enlisted. 

Enter — Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundary  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

ew. — extreme  width  of  flight  deck, 
ex — former. 

Exide — Exide  Electric  Storage  Battery  Corp.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
exp. — expansion, 
f. — full  load  (displacement). 

Falk-DeL — Falk  & De  Laval. 

Falk-FB — Falk  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

Falk-GE — Falk  & General  Electric. 

Falk-Wes — Falk  & Westinghouse. 

FB — Farrel-Birmingham  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

FB-Falk — Farrel-Birmingham  & Falk. 

FB-Wes — Farrel-Birmingham  & Westinghouse. 

FDL — fast  deployment  logistics  ship. 

Fed — Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 
Fiat — Fiat-San  Giorgio  Ltd.,  Turin,  Italy. 

FltBtry — floating  battery. 

FM — Fairbanks  Morse  diesel,  reverse  gear  drive  (manu- 
factured by  Fairbanks  Morse  & Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.). 
Fore — Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Fr. — Frigate. 

FSch — F.  Schichau  Gmbh.,  Elbing,  Germany, 
ft.- — fire-tube  (Scotch-type  boiler). 

FW — Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  Mountaintop,  Pa. 

FWA — Foster  Wheeler  3-Drum  Express-Type  Boiler. 
FWHDR — Foster  Wheeler  Header-Type  Boiler. 

FWPFS — Foster  Wheeler  Pressure-Fixed  Supercharged 
Boiler. 

FWSFD — Foster  Wheeler  Single-Furnace  D-Type  Boiler. 
FWSHC — Foster  Wheeler  Superheat  Control  Boiler. 


FW2RD — Foster  Wheeler  2-Drum  Boiler. 

FW2RDS — Foster  Wheeler  2-Drum  Superheat  Control 
Boiler, 
gal. — gallon. 

Gbt. — gunboat, 
gd. — gundeck. 

GDEB-Grot — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat 
Div.,  Groton,  Conn. 

GDEB-Quin — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat 
Div.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

GE — General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
gen. — generator. 

G.g. — Gatling  gun. 

GM — General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland  Diesel  Division, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gond — gondola. 

Gould — Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
gr. — gross  (tonnage). 

Gulf — Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Gy— galley. 

Hall-S — Hall-Seott. 

HBM — His  (Her)  Britannic  Majesty’s, 
helo. — helicopter. 

Here — Hercules  Motor  Corp.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

HH — Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
HUMS — His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  Ship. 

HL — R.  L.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  England. 

HMAS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Australian  Ship. 

HMCS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Canadian  Ship. 

HMNZS — Her  (Her)  Majesty’s  New  Zealand  Ship. 

HXMS — Her  Netherlands  Majesty’s  Ships. 

HORC — Hooven,  Owens,  Renschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
hor3 — horizontal  triple-expansion, 
how. — howitzer, 
hp. — horsepower. 

HT — Humphreys  and  Tenant  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Hw — Hunter-wheel. 

HwGbt — Hunter-wheel  gunboat. 

HwStr — Hunter-wheel  steamer. 

IFS — inshore  fire  support  ship,  (now  LFR) 
ihp. — indicated  horsepower, 
ip. — Intermediate  pressure, 
int. — international. 

Ire — Ironclad. 

IrcFltBtry — ironclad  floating  battery. 

IrcGbt — ironclad  gunboat. 

IrcRam — ironclad  ram. 

Ircslp — ironclad  sloop. 

IrcStr — ironclad  steamer. 

IreStFltBtry — ironclad  steam  floating  battery. 

IX — unclassified  miscellaneous  (auxiliary  ship). 

JCS — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

JHendy — Joshua  Hendy. 

JTF — Joint  Task  Force. 

k.  — knots. 

KA — contraction  of  AKA  (attack  cargo  ship). 

Kopp — Koppers  Manufacturing  Co. 
kw. — kilowatts. 

l.  — length. 

LBP — personnel  landing  boat, 
lbp. — length  between  perpendiculars. 

LBS — support  landing  boat. 

LBV — vehicle  landing  boat. 

LCA — assault  landing  craft. 

LCC — amphibious  command  ship  (formerly  AGC). 
LCC(l) — landing  craft,  control  mk  I. 

LCC  (2) — landing  craft,  control  mk  II. 

LC(FF) — landing  craft,  infantry  (gunboat). 

LCI(L) — landing  craft,  infantry  (large). 

LCI(M) — landing  craft,  infantry  (mortar). 

LCI(R) — landing  craft,  infantry  (rocket). 

LCM — landing  craft,  mechanized. 

LCM(2) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  mk  II. 

LCM  (3) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  mk  III. 

LCM  (6) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  mk  VI. 

LCM  (8) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  mk  VIII. 

LCPL — landing  craft,  personnel  (large). 
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LCP(N) — landing  craft,  personnel  (nested). 

LCPR — landing  craft,  personnel,  ramped. 

LCR(L) — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (large). 

LCR(S)- — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (small). 

LCSL — landing  craft,  infantry  (support). 

LCSR — landing  craft,  swimmer  reconnaissance. 

LCS(S)  (1) — landing  craft,  support  (small)  mk  (I). 
LCS(S)(2) — landing  craft,  support  (small)  mk  (II). 

LCT — landing  craft,  tank. 

LCU — landing  craft,  utility. 

LCV — landing  craft,  vehicle. 

LCVP — landing  craft,  vehicle,  personnel. 

LFR — inshore  fire  support  ship  (formerly  IFS,  LSMR). 
Lht. — lighthouse  tender. 

LFS — amphibious  fire  support  ship. 

LHA — amphibious  assault  ship  (general  purpose), 
lim. — limiting. 

LKA — amphibious  cargo  ship  (formerly  AKA). 

lp.  — low  pressure. 

LPA — amphibious  transport  (formerly  APA). 

LPD — amphibious  transport  dock. 

LPH — amphibious  assault  ship. 

LPR — amphibious  transport  (small)  (formerly  APD). 
LSD — dock  landing  ship. 

LSFF — flotilla  flagship  landing  ship. 

LSI — landing  ship,  infantry  (giant  “Y”  boat) . 

LSI (G) — landing  ship,  infantry  (gunboat). 

LSI(L) — landing  ship,  infantry  (large). 

LSI(M) — landing  ship,  infantry  (mortar). 

LSI  (R) — landing  ship,  infantry  (rocket). 

LSM — medium  landing  ship. 

LSM(R) — medium  landing  ship  (rocket)  (now  LFR). 
LSS(L) — support  landing  ship  (large)  mk  III. 

LST— tank  landing  ship. 

LSTH — landing  ship,  tank  (casualty  evacuation). 

LSTS— landing  ship  (utility). 

LSU — landing  ship  (utility). 

LSV — landing  ship,  vehicle. 

LT — large  tug  (Army). 

It — light  (displacement). 

Lufkin — Lufkin  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 

LVT — landing  vehicle,  tracked. 

LWT — amphibious  warping  tug. 

M. — mortar. 

MAC — Military  Air  Command. 

MAP — Military  Assistance  Program. 

MB — motor  boat. 

M.C. — Maritime  Commission, 
mc.b. — moulded  beam. 

M.C.E.— Maritime  Commission  Emergency  Ship  Program 
(“Liberty”  ships). 

MCS — mine  countermeasures  ship. 

M.C.V. — Maritime  Commission  Victory  Ship  Program 
(“Victory”  ships). 

M.D.A.P. — Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

Mfr.— ^Manufacturer. 

mg.  — machine  gun. 

MHA — minehunter,  auxiliary. 

MHC— minehunter,  coastal, 
mis. — missile, 
mk. — mark. 

mlr. — muzzle-loading  rifle. 

MM — minelayer,  fleet, 
mm. — millimeter. 

MMA — minelayer,  auxiliary. 

MMC — minelayer,  coastal. 

MMD — minelayer,  fast  (formerly  DM). 

MMF — minelayer,  fleet. 

Mon — monitor. 

MON — monitor  (new  riverline  warfare  type). 

Moran — Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mosh. — Mosher-type  boiler, 
mot. — motor  generator, 
mph. — miles  per  hour. 

MS — motor  ship. 

MSA — minesweeper,  auxiliary. 

MSB — minesweeping  boat. 


MSC — minesweeper,  coastal  (nonmagnetic). 

MSCO — minesweeper,  coastal  (old). 

MSD — minesweeper,  drone. 

MSF — minesweeper,  fleet  (steel  hull). 

MSI — minesweeper,  inshore. 

MSL — minesweeping  launch. 

MSM — minesweeper,  river. 

MSO — minesweeper,  ocean  (nonmagnetic). 

MSR — minesweeper,  patrol. 

MSS — minesweeper,  special  (device). 

MSTS — Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
n. — normal  ( displacement ) . 

NAR — Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve. 

NASA — National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
NaSuCo — National  Supply  Co. 

NATO — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organzation. 

NaTran — National  Transit  Pump  & Machine  Co.,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

NATS — Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 

NavSyd — naval  shipyard. 

NavSyd-Bos — Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Mass. 

( formerly  Boston  Navy  Yard ) . 

NavSyd-Bklyn — New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  (formerly  New  York  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Charl— Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
S.C.  (formerly  Charleston  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Hunt — Hunters  Point  Div.,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NavSyd-I. Beach — Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

NavSyd-MI— Mare  Island  Div.,  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif,  (formerly  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

NasSyd-Norfk — Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

(formerly  Norfolk  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Pearl — Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii  (formerly  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard). 

NavSyd-Phil — Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  (formerly  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Ports — Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  (formerly  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard). 
NavSyd-Puget — Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.  ( formerly  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard) . 

Neafie — Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.E.I. — Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Nfld. — Newfoundland. 

N.G. — New  Guinea. 

N.I. — Northern  Ireland. 

NICB — Niclausse-type  boiler  (built  by  the  Stirling  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio) . 

Niles — Niles  Tool  Works  Div.,  General  Machinery  Corp. 
NLSE — New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 
NN — Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

NNV — National  Naval  Volunteers. 

NOR — Normand-type  Boiler. 

Nordb — Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
NOTS — Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

NR — Submersible  research  vehicle  (nuclear  propulsion). 
NROTC — Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

N.S. — Nova  Scotia, 
nsp. — non-self-propelled. 

NSSC — Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  (ex-BUSHIPS). 
N.W.I. — Netherlands  West  Indies. 

NYd — Navy  yard. 

NYd-Pensa — Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
NYd-Wash — Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 
NYSb — New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
off. — officer  ( s ) . 

OIC — Officer  in  Charge. 

PA — contraction  of  APA  (attack  transport). 

PACV — patrol  air  cushion  vehicle. 

Palm — N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

PBM — Twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Mariner,”  manufactured  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 
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PBR — river  patrol  boat. 

PBY — Twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Catalina,”  manufactured  by  Consolidated- Vultee 
Aircraft  Corps. 

PC — submarine  chaser  (173') 

PCC — control  submarine  chaser  ( 173' ) . 

PCE — patrol  escort. 

PCEC — control  escort  ( 180' ) . 

PCER — patrol  rescue  escort. 

PCF — patrol  craft,  inshore. 

PCH — patrol  craft  (hydorfoil). 

PCS — patrol  craft,  submarine. 

PCSC — control  submarine  chaser  ( 136' ) . 
pdr. — pounder. 

PE — eagle  boat. 

PF — patrol  escort ; or  frigate. 

PG — patrol  gunboat. 

PGH  patrol  gunboat  (hydrofoil). 

PGM — motor  gunboat. 

P.I. — Philippine  Islands. 

PIRAZ — positive  identification  and  radar  advisory  zone. 
Pol. — Polaris  (missile). 

P.Q. — Providence  of  Quebec. 

PR — river  gunboat. 

P.R. — Puerto  Rico. 

P.r. — parrott  rifle. 

PT — motor  torpedo  boat. 

PTC — motor  boat  subchaser. 

PTF — fast  patrol  craft. 

Pusey — Pusey  & Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PY — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht. 

PYc — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht  (coastal). 

QIW — Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York,  N.Y. 
quad. — quadruple, 
quint. — quintuple. 

r.  — rifle. 

RAF — Royal  Air  Force. 

RAAF — Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 

RAN — Royal  Australian  Navy. 

RC — Revenue  cutter. 

RCAF — Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

RON — Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

RGS — Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
recip3— reciprocating,  triple  expansion. 

Reg. — Regulus  (missile), 
rf. — rapid  fire. 

Rich — Richmond  Locomative  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ridg — Ridgeway  Dynamo  and  Electric  Co.,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 
rkt. — rocket  launcher. 

RN — Royal  Navy. 

RNN — Royal  Netherlands  Navy. 

RNZN — Royal  New  Zealand  Navy. 

Roach — John  Roach  and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. 

ROK — Republic  of  Korea. 

RU — Reciprocating  ( Skinner  Unoflow). 

s.  — speed. 

sa.  — semiautomatic. 

SACEUR — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

SACLANT — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic. 
SACMED — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean. 
SAR — Search  and  Rescue, 
sat. — saturated. 

sb.  — smooth  bore. 

SC — submarine  chaser  (110')  ; or  cruiser  submarine. 

Sc — screw. 

SCAJAP — Shipping  Control  Administrator,  Japan. 

SCC — control  submarine  chaser  (110'). 

ScFr — screw  frigate. 

ScGbt — screw  gunboat. 

Sch — schooner. 

SchBg — schooner  barge. 

SCOTCH — (Scotch)  fire  tube  boiler  (All  others  are  water- 
tube.  ) . 

ScSlp — screw  sloop-of-war. 

ScStr — screw  steamer. 

ScTug — screw  tug. 

SEATO — 'Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 


SF — fleet  submarine. 

Sg. — shell  gun. 

s-g — single  & double  reduction  gears, 
sgl. — single. 

SHAFF — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

SHAPE — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers,  Europe, 
shp. — shaft  horsepower. 

SINS — Ships  Inertial  Navigational  System. 

SL — ship-of-the-line. 

Sip — sloop. 

SlpW — sloop-of-war. 

SlvBg — salvage  barge. 

SM — mine  laying  submarine. 

SP — motor  patrol  boat. 

SP — self-propelled. 

sr — single  reduction  gears. 

S. r. — 'Sawyer  riflle. 

SS — submarine  ; or  merchant  steamship. 

SSA — submarine  cargo. 

SSB — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

SSB(N) — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  (nuclear 
powered ) . 

SSC — cruiser  submarine. 

SSG — guided  missile  submarine. 

SSG(N) — guided  missile  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 
SSK — antisubmarine  submarine. 

S(N) — submarine  ( nuclear  powered ) . 

SSO — submarine  oiler. 

SSP — submarine  transport. 

SSR — radar  picket  submarine. 

SSR(N) — radar  picket  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 

SST — target  and  training  submarine  (sp.). 

St — steam. 

StBrig — steam  brig. 

StBt — steamboat, 
stbd. — starboard. 

StFr — steam  frigate. 

Str — steamer. 

StRam — steam  ram. 

StTBt — steam  torpedo  boat. 

StTug — steam  tug. 

Stw — stern  wheel. 

StwGbt — stem  wheel  gunboat. 

StwRam — stern  wheel  ram. 

StwStr — stem  wheel  steamer. 

Sun — Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Sup — Superior  Marine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

surf. — surface. 

Sw — side  wheel. 

SwGbt — side  wheel  gunboat. 

SwStr — side  wheel  steamer. 

SwRam — side  wheel  ram. 

SwTug — side  wheel  tug. 

Syd — 'Shipyard, 

t. — tonnage. 

T.  — Maritime  Commission  standard  type. 

Tal. — Talos  (missile  launcher). 

Tar. — Tartar  (missile  launcher). 

TB — torpedo  boat. 

td. — turbine  direct  drive. 

ted. — turbine  electric  drive. 

Ter. — Terrier  (missile  launcher), 
terd. — turbine  electric  reduction  drive. 

TF — Task  Force. 

TG — Task  Group. 

THORN — Thonycroft-type  boiler. 

Tk— Tanker, 
tl. — trial  (speed). 

TLL — tank  lighter. 

TLLW — tank  lighter  (medium  tank-well  type), 
torp. — torpedo  ( es ) . 

TR — Geared  turbine  drive. 

Tr — trawler. 

Trigg — Wm.  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Troy — Troy  Engine  & Machine  Co. 
trp. — troop  capacity. 
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tt. — torpedo  tubes. 

TU— Task  Unit, 
tur. — turbine. 

UDT — Underwater  Demolition  Team. 

UIW — Union  Iron  Work,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

UIWHDR — Union  Iron  Work  Header-type  boiler. 

U. K. — United  Kingdom. 

UN — United  Nations. 

UN-CR — -Universal  cruiser. 

USA — United  States  Army. 

USAAC — United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

USAAF — United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 

USAF — United  States  Air  Force. 

USAMC — United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 

USANF — United  States  Auxiliary  Naval  Force. 

USAT — United  States  Army  Transport. 

USCG — United  States  Coast  Guard. 

USCGR — United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

USCGS — United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

USCS — United  States  Coast  Survey. 

USMC — United  States  Marine  Corps. 

USMCR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

USMCWR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Women’s 
Reserve. 

USN — United  States  Navy. 

USNA — United  States  Naval  Academy. 

USNR — United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

USNRF — United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force. 

USROS — United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

USSB — United  States  Shipping  Board, 
vert. — vertical. 

V. I. — Virgin  Islands. 

Vog— Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VOGHDR — Vogt  header-type  boiler. 
vt2 — vertical  double-expansion. 
vt3 — vertical  triple-expansion. 
vt4 — vertical  quadruple-expansion. 

WAVES — Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Emergency 
Service. 

W es — W esti  ngbouse. 

Wes-Del — Westinghouse  & De  Laval. 

Wes-Falk — Westinghouse  & Falk. 

Wes-FB — Westinghouse  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

WFB — White-Forster-type  boiler  (manufactured  by  Bab- 
cock and  Wilcox  Co. ) . 

Wint — Winton  Engine  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WIW — Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WM — White  and  Middleton  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WSA — War  Shipping  Administration, 
wt. — water-tube  boiler. 

WTDF — water-tube  single-furnace  boiler. 

WWI — World  War  I. 

WWII— World  War  II. 

X — submersible  craft  ( sp. ) . 

XMAP — sweeper  device. 

YA — ash  lighter. 

YAG — miscellaneous  auxiliary  (service  craft). 

YAGR — ocean  radar  station  ship. 

YAR — -Yarrow-type  boiler. 

YC — open  lighter  ( nsp. ) . 

YCD — fueling  barge. 

YCF — car  float  (nsp.). 

YCK — open  cargo  lighter. 

YCV — aircraft  transportation  lighter  (nsp.) . 

YD — floating  cane  (nsp.). 

Yd — Yard  (Navy). 

YDG — district  degaussing  vessel. 

YDT — diving  tender  (nsp. ) . 


YE — ammunition  lighter. 

YF — covered  lighter  (self-propelled)  ; or  freight  lighter. 
YFB — ferryboat  or  launch  ( sp. ) . 

YFD — yard  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

YFN — covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFNB — large  covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

Yfnd — dry  dock  companion  craft  (nsp.). 

YFNG — covered  lighter  (special  purpose)  (later  YFNX). 
YFNX — lighter  (special  purpose)  (nsp.)  (Formerly 
YFNG). 

YFP — floating  power  barge  ( nsp. ) . 

YFR — refrigerated  covered  lighter  (self-propelled). 
YFRN — refrigerated  covered  lighter  ( nsp. ) . 

YFRT — covered  lighter  ( range  tender ) . 

YFT — torpedo  transportation  lighter. 

YFU — harbor  utility  craft  (sp.). 

YG — garbage  lighter  ( self-propelled ) ■ 

YGN — garbage  lighter,  (nsp.). 

Y-gun — Y-type  depth  charge  projector. 

YH — ambulance  boat. 

YHB — house  boat. 

YHLC — salvage  lift  craft,  heavy  (nsp.) 

YHT — -scow,  heating. 

YLA — open  landing  lighter. 

YLLC — salvage  lift  earft,  light  (sp.) 

YM — dredge  (self-propelled). 

YMLC — salvage  lift  craft,  medium  (nsp.) 

YMP — motor  mine  planter. 

YMS — auxiliary  motor  mine  sweeper. 

YMT — motor  tug. 

YN— net  tender  (boom)- 
YNG — gate  craft  (nsp.) 

YNT — district  net  tender  (tug  class). 

YO — fuel  oil  barge  (self-propelled). 

YOG — gasoline  barge  (self-propelled). 

YOGN — gasoline  barge  (nsp.) 

YON — fueloil  barge  (nsp.) 

YOS — oil  storage  barge  (nsp.) 

YP — patrol  craft  (sp. ) 

YPD — floating  pile  driver  (nsp.) 

YPK — pontoon  stowage  barge. 

YR — floating  workshop  (nsp.) 

YRB — repair  and  berthing  barge  (nsp.) 

YRBM — repair,  berthing  and  messing  barge  ( nsp. ) . 
YRBM(L) — submarine  repair,  berthing  and  messing 
barge  (large). 

YRC — submarine  rescue  chamber. 

YRDH — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (hull)  (nsp.). 

YRDM — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (machine)  (nsp.) 
YRL — covered  lighter  (repair). 

YRR — radiological  repair  barge  (nsp.) 

YRST — salvage  craft  tender  (nsp.) 

YS — stevedoring  barge. 

YSD — seaplane  wrecking  derrick  (sp.) 

YSR — slude  removal  barge  (nsp.) 

YSP — stowage  pontoon. 

YT — harbor  tug. 

YTB — large  harbor  tug.  (sp. ) 

YTL — small  harbor  tug  (sp.) 

YTM — medium  harbor  tug  (sp.) 

YTT — torpedo  testing  barge. 

YV — drone  aircraft  catapult  control  craft  (sp.)  ; or  sea- 
plane barge. 

YVC — catapult  lighter. 

YW— water  barge  ( seif -propelled) . 

YWN — water  barge  (nsp.). 

ZR — rigid  airship. 

ZRS — rigid  airship  (scouting). 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


L-l 

(SS-40:  dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5" ; b.  17'5”  ; 

dr.  13'7" ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28; 

a.  13",  4 18”  tt. ; cl.  L-l) 

L-l  (SS-40)  was  laid  down  13  April  1914  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  20  January 
1915 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Freeland  A.  Daubin ; and  com- 
missioned 11  April  1916,  Lt.  (jg. ) Freeland  A.  Daubin  in 
command. 

After  trials  and  exercises  in  New  England  waters,  L-l 
was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla  operat- 
ing along  the  east  coast.  Throughout  1916,  she  ranged  the 
Atlantic  from  New  England  to  Florida  developing  and 
testing  new  techniques  of  undersea  warfare.  When  Amer- 
ica entered  World  War  I,  L-l  underwent  extensive  over- 
haul at  Philadelphia  to  prepare  her  for  vital  tasks  ahead. 

Departing  New  London,  Conn.,  27  November  1917,  the 
submarine  sailed  for  European  waters  to  protect  Allied 
shipping  lanes  from  U-boat  attacks.  Following  brief  op- 
erations in  the  Azores,  L-l  sailed  to  the  British  Isles  for 
patrol  duty  out  of  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  beginning  in  early 
February  1918.  She  operated  in  British  waters  throughout 
the  war,  reducing  the  German  submarine  threat. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  L-l  departed 
Portland,  England,  3 January  1919  and  arrived  Philadel- 
phia 1 February.  From  1919  to  1922  she  operated  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  experimenting  with  new  torpedoes  and 
undersea  detection  equipment.  The  technological  advances 
through  tests  performed  by  L-l  and  her  sister  submarines 
during  the  post-World  War  I era  added  to  the  strength  and 
quality  of  the  mighty  U.S.  submarines  that  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  World  War  II.  L-l 
decommissioned  at  Hampton  Roads  Submarine  Base  7 
April  1922.  She  was  sold  31  July  1922  to  Pottstown  Steel 
Co.  for  scrapping. 

L-2 

(SS^ll : dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5"„;  b.  17'5"  ; 

dr.  13'7" ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (Subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 

1 3",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  L-l ) 

L-2  (SS^41)  was  laid  down  19  March  1914  by  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  11  Feb- 
ruary 1915 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Russel  Gray  ; and  commis- 
sioned 29  September  1916,  Lt.  (jg.)  Augustine  H.  Gray  in 
command. 

After  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  L-2  arrived  in 
Key  West,  Fla.,  for  experiments  in  submarine  warfare. 
After  operating  in  southern  waters  through  March  1917, 
the  submarine  prepared  for  World  War  I service. 

Departing  New  London,  Conn.,  27  November  1917,  L-2 
steamed  for  Europe  via  the  Azores,  arriving  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  27  January  1918.  Based  at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland, 
she  patrolled  around  the  British  Isles  and,  with  other 
members  of  her  squadron,  ranged  the  North  Atlantic, 
reducing  losses  to  German  submarines  of  shipping  vital 
in  supplying  the  Allied  armies.  L-2  attached  enemy  sub- 
marines on  26  May  and  10  July  with  inconclusive  results. 
Her  constant  vigilance  on  patrol  contributed  to  the  overall 
success  of  Amercan  submarine  operations  in  World  War  I. 

After  the  war,  L-2  departed  Portland,  England,  3 Jan- 
uary 1919  for  home.  Arriving  Philadelphia  in  early  Febu- 
ary,  the  submarine  experimented  with  torpedo  and  under- 


sea detection  techniques  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until 
1922.  L-2  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  1 May  1922,  and  decommissioned  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  4 May  1923.  She  was  scrapped  and  her  ma- 
terials were  sold  28  November  1933,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty. 


L—3 

( SS-42 : dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5” ; b.  17'5”  ; 

dr.  13'7"  ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 

13”,  4 18"  tt.;  cl.  L-l) 

L-3  (SS-42)  was  laid  down  18  April  1914  by  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  15  March 
1915 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lew  Morton  Atkins ; and  com- 
missioned 22  April  1916,  Lt.  (jg.)  D.  J.  Friedell  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  L-3  oper- 
ated along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Florida, 
developing  new  techniques  of  undersea  warfare,  until 
April  1917. 

Following  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  the  sub- 
marine protected  Allied  shipping  lanes  to  the  European 
countries.  Departing  New  London,  Conn.,  27  November, 
L-3  sailed  for  the  Azores  via  Bermuda  arriving  Ponta  Del- 
gada  13  January  1918.  One  month  later  she  was  dispatched 
to  the  British  Isles  for  patrol  duty  out  of  Berehaven, 
Bantry  Bay,  Ireland.  L-3  and  her  sister  subs  were  effec- 
tive in  reducing  Allied  shipping  losses  from  German 
U-boat  attacks. 

Remaining  in  United  Kingdom  waters  throughout  the 
war,  L-3  departed  Portland,  England,  3 January  1919  for 
the  United  States,  arriving  Philadelphia  1 February.  For 
the  next  2 years  the  submarine  operated  along  the  east 
coast,  performing  valuable  experiments  and  developing 
submarine  warfare  tactics.  L-3  was  placed  in  commission 
in  ordinary  1 June  1921  at  Philadelphia  and  returned  to 
full  commission  26  January  1922.  After  operations  out  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  for  14  months,  the  submarine  ar- 
rived Norfolk  21  April  1923.  L-3  decommissioned  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  11  June  1923.  She  was  scrapped,  and  her 
material  was  sold  28  November  1933  in  accordance  with 
the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 


L—4 

(SS-43  ; dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5”  ; b.  17'5”  ; 

dr.  13'7” ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 

1 3”,  4 18”  tt. ; cl.  L-l) 

L-lf  (SS-43)  was  laid  down  23  March  1914  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  3 April 
1915 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Gardner ; and  com- 
missioned 4 May  1916,  Lt.  (jg.)  Lewis  Hancock,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  L-b  op- 
erated along  the  Atlantic  coast,  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  in  undersea  warfare  until  April 
1917. 

Following  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  Central  Powers, 
the  U.S.  Navy  dispatched  submarines  to  European  waters 
to  protect  the  Allied  shipping  lanes.  After  a Philadelphia 
overhaul,  L-b  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  4 December  and 
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steamed  for  the  Azores.  She  departed  Ponta  Delgada  19 
January  1918,  arriving  for  patrol  operations  at  Bere- 
haven,  Ireland,  27  January.  While  on  patrol  during  April, 
L-Jf  twice  encountered  enemy  U-boats  in  British  waters 
and  chased  them  from  the  paths  of  friendly  convoys. 

Based  at  Berehaven  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  U.S.  sub- 
marines were  effective  in  reducing  Allied  shipping  losses 
from  German  U-boat  attacks.  Following  the  Armistice, 
L-Jt  departed  Portland,  England,  3 January  1919  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  Philadelphia  1 February. 

For  the  next  2 years  the  submarine  operated  along  the 
east  coast  performing  valuable  experiments  developing 
the  tactics  of  undersea  warfare.  L-4  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  14  April  1922  and  was  sold  to  Pottstown 
Steel  Co.,  Douglasville,  Pa.,  on  31,  July  1922  for  scrapping. 


L-5 

( SS-44 : dp.  456  (surf.),  524  (subm.)  ; 1.  165';  b.  14'9"  ; 
dr.  13'3" ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 
1 3",  4 18"tt. ; cl.  L-5) 

L-5  (SS^4)  was  laid  down  14  May  1914  by  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; launched  1 May  1916 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rosalind  Robinson ; and  commissioned 
17  February  1918,  Lt.  J.  M.  Deem  in  command. 

After  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  L-5  departed 
Charleston,  S.C.,  15  October  1918  with  Submarine  Division 

6 and  reached  the  Azores  7 November.  Following  the 
Armistice  11  November,  L-5  headed  west  arriving  Ber- 
muda 1 December.  She  participated  in  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  before  steaming  on  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where 
she  arrived  13  February  1919. 

From  1919  to  1922,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast  ex- 
perimenting with  new  torpedoes  and  underseas  detec- 
tion equipment.  L-5  departed  San  Pedro  25  July  1922; 
and,  after  visits  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  she  arrived  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  28  September. 
The  submarine  remained  there  until  she  decommissioned 
5 December  1922.  She  was  sold  21  December  1925  to 
Passaic  Salvage  & Reclamation  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
scrapped. 

L—6 

(SS-45:  dp.  456  (surf.),  524  (subm.)  ; 1.  165';  b.  14'9'' ; 
dr.  13'3" ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 
1 3",  418"  tt. ; cl.  L-5) 

L-6  (SS-45)  was  laid  down  27  May  1914  by  Craig  Ship- 
building Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. ; launched  31  August  1916 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  R.  Monroe ; and  commissioned 

7 December  1917,  Lt.  H.  B.  Berry  in  command. 

After  exercises  along  the  west  coast,  L-6  departed  Pa- 
cific waters  20  April  1918,  arriving  Charleston,  S.C.,  10 
June.  Following  a brief  overhaul,  the  submarine  patrolled 
off  Charleston  until  she  sailed  15  October  for  the  eastern 
Atlantic.  Arriving  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  in  early  No- 


vember, L-6  joined  Submarine  Division  6 just  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  11  November. 

After  making  stops  in  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
ports,  L-6  arrived  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  February  1919, 
completing  one  of  the  best  long-distance  seagoing  per- 
formances of  America’s  youthful  submarine  force.  From 
1919  to  1922,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast,  experiment- 
ing with  new  torpedoes  and  undersea  detection  equipment. 
L-6  was  placed  in  commission  in  ordinary  24  March  1922 ; 
returned  to  full  commission  1 July ; and  sailed  for  the 
east  coast  the  same  month.  Upon  arrival  Hampton  Roads, 
L-6  decommissioned  25  November  1922,  and  was  sold  to 
M.  Samuel  & Sons  21  December  1925  for  scrapping. 


L—7 

(SS-46:  dp.  456  (surf.),  425  (subm.)  ; 1.  165';  b.  14'9"  ; 

dr.  13'3"  ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 

1 3",  4 18"  tt.;  cl.  L-5) 

L- 7 (SS-46)  was  laid  down  2 June  1914  by  Craig  Ship- 
building Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. ; launched  28  September 
1916 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Forgarty ; and  com- 
missioned 7 December  1917,  Lt.  P.  M.  Bates  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  L- 7 departed  the  west  coast  20  April 
1918,  arriving  Charleston,  S.C.,  10  June.  Patrolling  off 
Charleston  until  15  October,  the  submarine  finally  steamed 
for  the  U-boat  infested  waters  of  Europe.  Arriving  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores,  early  in  November,  she  joined  Submarine 
Division  6 for  antisubmarine  warfare  operations.  How- 
ever, the  Armistice  of  11  November  1918  ended  World 
War  I,  and  L-7  sailed  for  home  on  the  19th. 

Following  stops  at  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
ports,  the  submarine  arrived  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  Febru- 
ary 1919,  completing  one  of  the  best  long-distance  seagoing 
performances  of  America’s  youthful  submarine  force.  From 
1919  to  1922,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast,  experiment- 
ing with  new  torpedoes  and  undersea  detection  equipment. 
After  a period  of  commission  in  ordinary  early  in  1922, 
L-7  was  returned  to  full  commission  1 July  and  sailed 
for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  same  month.  She  decommis- 
sioned there  15  November  1922  and  was  sold  21  December 
1925  to  M.  Samuel  & Sons  for  scrapping. 


L-8 

( SS-48 : dp.  456  (surf.),  524  (subm.)  ; 1.  165';  b.  14'9" ; 
dr.  13'3" ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 
1 3",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  L-5) 

L-8  (SS^8)  was  laid  down  24  February  1915  by  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; launched  23  April 
1917 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy  Gill ; and  commissioned 
30  August  1917,  Lt.  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  training  operations  along  the  east  coast,  L-8 
prepared  for  European  service.  Departing  Charleston,  S.C., 
20  October,  the  submarine  steamed  for  the  Azores  to  join 


USS  L-6  at  Mare  Island,  15  April  1918. 
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Submarine  Division  6 in  ASW  patrols.  She  arrived  Ber- 
muda 13  November,  2 days  after  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
and  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

After  exercises  and  visits  in  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  ports,  LS  arrived  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  13  Febru- 
ary 1919  to  join  the  submarine  flotilla  on  the  west  coast. 
Remaining  there  from  1919  to  1922,  she  experimented  with 
new  torpedoes  and  undersea  detection  equipment  which 
strengthened  the  peacetime  capabilities  of  the  Navy.  Fol- 
lowing a period  of  commission  in  ordinary  early  in  1922, 
L-8  departed  San  Pedro  25  July  for  the  Atlantic,  arriving 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  28  September.  The  submarine  decom- 
missioned there  15  November  1922  and  was  sold  21  Decem- 
ber 1925  and  scrapped. 


L-9 

(SS-49:  dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5"  ; b.  17'5"  ; 

dr.  13'7” ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  28;  a. 

1 3",  4 18”  tt. ; cl.  L-l) 

L-9  was  laid  down  2 November  1914  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  27  October 
1915;  sponsored  by  Miss  Heather  Pattison  Baxter;  and 
commissioned  4 August  1916,  Lt.  (jg.)  P.  T.  Wright  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  L-9  oper- 
ated along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  April  1917  developing 
new  techniques  of  undersea  warfare. 

Following  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  submarines 
were  needed  to  protect  Allied  shipping  lanes  to  Europe. 
After  an  extensive  overhaul  preparing  her  for  the  task 
ahead,  L-9  departed  Portsmouth,  Va.,  17  January  1918 
and  arrived  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  21  February.  She  re- 


mained in  British  waters  throughout  the  war,  and,  al- 
though she  sank  no  enemy  submarines,  L-9  and  sister  sub- 
marines were  effective  in  hampering  German  U-boat 
oiterations. 

After  the  Armistice  11  November,  L-9  operated  out  of 
Portland,  England,  until  she  sailed  3 January  1919  for  the 
United  States.  Arriving  Philadelphia  1 February,  the  sub- 
marine operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  next  4 
years  developing  submarine  warfare  tactics.  L-9  decom- 
missioned at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  4 May  1923  and  was 
scrapped  28  November  1933. 


L—10 

(SS-50:  dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.);  1.  167'5” ; b. 

17'5”  ; dr.  13'7”  ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl. 

28 ; a.  1 3”,  4 18”  tt. ; cl.  L-l ) 

L-10  was  laid  down  17  February  1915  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  16  March  1916 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Catherine  Rush ; and  commissioned 
2 August  1916,  Lt.  (jg. ) J.  C.  Van  de  Carr  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  L-10  oper- 
ated along  the  east  coast  until  April  1917  developing  new 
techniques  of  undersea  warfare. 

Following  America’s  entry  into  World  War  1,  subma- 
rines were  needed  to  protect  Allied  shipping  lanes  to 
Europe.  After  an  extensive  overhaul  preparing  her  for  the 
task  ahead,  L-10  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  4 December, 
reaching  the  Azores  on  the  19th.  She  patrolled  waters  off 
the  Azores  for  the  next  month  before  joining  Submarine 
Division  5 in  the  British  Isles  in  January  1918.  Based  in 
the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war,  L-10 


Submarines  LS,  L-ll,  L-10,  L-4,  and  L-9. 
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Prefix  to  provide  positive  identification.  USS  L-9  (SS-49)  during  World  War  I at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland.  The  prefix  “A” 

denoted  “American”  as  the  British  also  had  “L”  boats  in  the  area. 


and  the  other  ships  of  her  division  were  effective  in 
hampering  U-boat  operations. 

After  the  Armistice  11  November,  L-10  remained  in 
England  until  sailing  for  the  United  States  3 January 
1919.  Arriving  Philadelphia  1 February,  the  submarine 
operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  next  4 years, 
developing  submarine  warfare  tactics.  L-10  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  5 May  1922,  and  was  sold  31  July 
1922  to  Joseph  G.  Hinter  of  Philadelphia. 


L-ll 

( SS-51 : dp.  450  (surf.),  548  (subm.)  ; 1.  167'5”  ; b.  17'5”  ; 

dr.  13'7” ; s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  28; 

a.  13”,  418"  tt.;  cl . L-l) 

L-ll  was  laid  down  17  February  1915  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  16  May  1916; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Richards  Latimer ; and  commis- 
sioned 15  August  1916,  Lt.  (jg.)  W.  R.  Carter  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  L-ll  oper- 
ated along  the  East  Coast  developing  new  techniques  of 
undersea  warfare  until  April  1917.  After  Amerioa’s  entry 
into  World  War  I,  submarines  were  needed  to  protect 
Allied  shipping  lanes  to  Europe,  and  L-ll  departed  Boston 
4 December  to  undertake  the  task.  Following  a period  of 
patrol  and  repair  in  the  Azores,  the  submarine  arrived  Ire- 
land in  mid-February  1918  to  join  Submarine  Division  5 
in  antisubmarine  patrol  off  the  British  Isles. 

For  the  next  9 months  she  ranged  shipping  lanes,  sight- 
ing enemy  U-boats  on  three  occasions.  On  11  May  she  made 
a torpedo  attack  on  an  enemy  sub  with  inconclusive  results. 

After  the  Armistice,  L-ll  operated  out  of  Portland, 
England,  until  3 January  1919  when  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States.  Arriving  Philadelphia  1 February,  she  oper- 
ated off  the  East  Coast  for  the  next  4 years  developing  sub- 
marine warfare  tactics.  L-ll  decommissioned  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  28  November  1923,  and  was  scrapped  28  Nov- 
ember 1933. 

L.  A.  Dempsey 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1231 : t.  41;  1.  62'6”  ; b.  15'10”  ; dr.  6'6"  ; s.  7.8  k. ; 
cpl.  8;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

L.  A.  Dempsey  (SP-1231),  formerly  Mascot,  was  built 
1890  in  Philadelphia ; acquired  by  the  Navy  13  September 
1917  from  Dempsey  & Son,  Norfolk,  Va. ; and  assigned  to 
the  5th  Naval  District.  L.  A.  Dempsey  operated  on  section 


patrol  out  of  Norfolk  until  decommissioned  11  July  1919. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


L.  C.  Richmond 

A former  name  retained. 

( Bark : t.  341;  dr.  15) 

L.  C.  Richmond,  an  old  whaler,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  25  October  1861  for  the 
“Stone  Fleet,”  a group  of  ships  sunk  in  the  channels  of 
inlets  to  several  southern  harbors  to  simplify  the  Union 
Navy’s  task  of  blockading  the  Confederacy.  L.  C.  Rich- 
mond, with  M.  Molloy  as  master,  sailed  from  New  Bedford 
20  November  1861  and  arrived  off  Savannah,  Ga., 
4 December.  She  was  sunk  to  block  the  channel  leading  to 
that  port. 

L.  K.  Thurlow 

A former  name  retained  in  altered  form. 

(Str:  t.  3,178;  1.  313'6”  ; b.  46'1”  ; dph.  22'0") 

Lewis  E.  Thurlow  was  built  in  November  1913  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.  She  was  acquired  at  Barry  Docks,  Wales,  by  the 
Navy  from  Crowell  & Thurlow  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
commissioned  under  the  name  of  L.  K.  Thurlow  25  Novem- 
ber 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  Beranger  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  L.  K.  Thurlow  departed  Barry  Docks 
3 December  with  a cargo  of  trucks  and  coal  bound  for 
France,  arriving  St.  Nazaire  1 week  later.  The  transport 
made  another  cruise  to  France  in  January  1919  before 
departing  Bordeaux  with  1,300  tons  of  airplane  parts  for 
the  United  States.  Arriving  Philadelphia  17  March, 
L.  K.  Thurlow  remained  there  until  she  decommissioned 
27  March  1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner. 


L.  Millandon 

Laurent  Millaudon,  a sidewheel  steamer,  was  errone- 
ously referred  to  as  L.  Millandon  before  she  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederate  Navy  and  renamed  General  Sterling 
Price  (g.v. ) . 

L.  Y.  Spear 

Lawrence  York  Spear,  born  in  Warren,  Ohio,  23  Oc- 
tober 1870,  graduated  second  in  his  class  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1890.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  Pensacola, 
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USS  L.  Y.  Spear  (AS-36)  launching  at  General  Dynamics,  Quincy  Division,  7 September  1967. 


Baltimore  (C-3),  and  Charleston  (C-2)  in  the  Atlantic 
and  South  Pacific  for  nearly  2 years. 

In  1891,  due  to  his  ability  and  enthusiasm  in  the  proj- 
ect of  modernizing  the  Navy,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Construction  Corps  and  sent  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, Glasgow,  Scotland.  Returning  with  a B.S.  in  1893, 
he  spent  most  of  the  next  9 years  acquiring  construction 
experience  in  shipyards  across  the  country.  While  Su- 
perintendent of  Construction  at  Crescent  Shipyard, 
Elizabethport,  N.J.,  from  1898  to  1902,  he  helped  build 
five  Holland-designed  submarines,  first  of  the  U.S.  under- 
sea fleet. 

In  1902,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  lieutenant  to 
join  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  successor  to  the  Holland  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.,  founded  by  inventor  John  P.  Holland. 
Spear  then  devoted  more  than  48  years  to  the  construc- 


tion of  submarines.  He  is  credited  with  six  basic  design 
concepts  which  are  an  integral  part  of  all  modern  naval 
submarines,  including  double  hull  amidships,  single  hull 
ends,  and  propelling  apparatus.  His  great  faith  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  submarine  was  more  than  justified  by  the 
decisive  role  the  Navy’s  undersea  fleet  played  in  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  As  company  president,  1942  to  1947,  he  directed 
the  production  of  more  than  half  of  the  submarines  com- 
pleted during  the  war 

Spear  retired  in  1947  to  serve  as  board  chairman  for 
the  next  3 years,  and  died  at  Groton,  Conn.,  9 September 
1950. 

(AS-36:  dp.  22,640  (f.)  ; 1.  644';  b.  85';  dr.  57';  cpl. 

1,338;  s.  20  k. ; a.  2 5",  4 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  L.  Y.  Spear ) 
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L.  Y.  Spear  (AS-36)  was  laid  down  by  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.,  Quincy  Division,  Quincy,  Mass.,  5 May 
1966 ; launched  7 September  1967 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold F.  Schade,  wife  of  Vice  Admiral  Schade,  Command- 
er, Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet ; and  is  scheduled  for 
commissioning  in  1970. 

The  first,  of  a new  class  of  ships  designed  primarily  to 
service  nuclear  attack  submarines,  L.  Y.  Spear,  once  com- 
pleted, will  be  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  6 with 
Norfolk  as  her  home  base.  She  will  have  the  capability  to 
provide  logistic  and  technical  support  for  as  many  as  12 
submarines  and  service  four  of  them  alongside  simul- 
taneously. 

La  Gonave,  see  YP-SJfl 


La  Moure  County 

A county  in  southeastern  North  Dakota. 

(L ST-883 : dp.  1,625:  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  226 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-883  was  laid  down  by  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  16  November  1944 ; launched 
30  December  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  D.  McBride ; and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  23  January  1945,  Lt. 
Winfield  H.  Cook  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Florida  coast,  LST-883  de- 
parted New  Orleans  for  the  west  coast  28  February  and 
arrived  San  Pedro  26  March.  Steaming  via  Seattle,  Wash., 
the  landing  ship  reached  the  Hawaiian  Island  1 May  and 
trained  there  until  sailing  for  the  western  Pacific  the 
24th.  She  carried  seabees  via  the  Marshalls  and  the  Mari- 
anas to  battle-torn  Okinawa  where  she  arrived  26  June. 
After  discharging  men  and  equipment,  she  embarked  vet- 
erans of  the  6th  Marine  Division  and  sailed  10  July. 
Steaming  via  Guam,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  5 August. 

During  the  rest  of  August  she  joined  in  amphibious 
training  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Following 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  3 
September,  with  occupation  forces  for  Japan.  She  de- 
barked troops  at  Sasebo,  Kyushu,  25  September,  before 
sailing  for  the  Philippines  the  28th.  She  arrived  Lingayen 
Gulf  5 October,  and  between  26  October  and  4 November 
transported  Army  engineers  to  Nagoya,  Honshu.  From 
Japan  she  arrived  Saipan  14  November  and  operated  in 
the  Marianas  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

LST-883  steamed  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  between 
15  and  20  January  1946.  During  the  next  3 months  she 
made  cargo  and  passenger  runs  to  Mindoro,  Mindanao, 
Luzon,  and  Samar.  She  decommissioned  at  Samar  20 
April  1946,  was  placed  in  an  in-custody  status,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  26  August  for  use  in  Japan. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  1 July  1950,  LST-883  recom- 
missioned at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  26  August,  Lt.  Charles 
M.  Miller  in  command.  In  response  to  President  Truman’s 
order  to  repel  Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  she  em- 
barked Marines  and  Army  troops,  loaded  combat  stores, 
and  departed  Kobe,  Japan,  10  September.  She  sailed  for 
Inchon,  South  Korea,  as  part  of  an  amphibious  attack 
force. 

Assigned  to  TG  90.3  LST-883  arrived  off  the  Inchon 
seawalls  15  September  while  a concentrated  air-sea  bom- 
bardment pounded  enemy  shore  installations.  Later  that 
afternoon,  she  closed  the  beaches  and,  despite  heavy 
mortar  and  maehinegun  fire,  debarked  troops  on  Red 
Beach.  As  American  naval  and  ground  forces  carried  out 
the  vital  Inchon  invasion,  which  spearheaded  an  Allied 
offensive  northward,  LST-883  discharged  emergency  sup- 
plies and  dueled  with  enemy  guns.  She  remained  off  In- 
chon until  sailing  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea  15  Oc- 
tober. For  daring  bravery  and  heroic  performance  of 
duty  off  Red  Beach,  the  aggressive  and  intrepid  LSTs  of 
TE  90.32,  including  LST-883,  received  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

Arriving  Wonsan  25  October,  LST-883  made  coastal 


troop  and  cargo  runs  from  Wonsan  to  Hungnam  until 
returning  to  Yokosuka  22  November.  After  Chinese 
Communist  armies  moved  southward  into  North  Korea 
later  that  month,  she  departed  Japan  9 December  for  the 
massive  amphibious  evacuation  of  Hungnam.  Between 
15  and  27  December  she  completed  two  runs  out  of  Hung- 
nam to  carry  men  and  equipment  to  Pusan ; thence,  she 
returned  to  Japan  New  Year’s  Eve.  She  continued  opera- 
tions between  Yokosuka  and  Pusan  until  31  March  1951 
when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

After  arriving  San  Diego  29  April,  LST-883  underwent 
overhaul  at  Bremerton  from  16  May  to  22  July.  During 
August  and  September  she  operated  along  the  west  coast, 
and  on  2 October  she  departed  San  Francisco  for  the  Far 
East,  arriving  Yokosuka  5 November.  After  operating 
along  the  Japanese  coast,  she  arrived  Inchon  28  December 
with  a cargo  of  military  vehicles.  Between  28  December 
and  18  July  1952,  she  made  numerous  troop  and  cargo  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  Korea,  and  between  Korea 
and  Japan.  In  addition,  she  joined  in  amphibious  training 
exercises  off  Japan  and  Okinawa.  Departing  Yokosuka 
25  July,  she  arrived  San  Diego  22  August,  and  during  the 
next  10  months  operated  off  the  California  coast. 

Carrying  men  of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  LST-883  again 
deployed  to  Korean  waters  15  June  1953.  Steaming  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Yokosuka,  she  reached  Pusan  27  July 
as  the  uncertain  armistice  which  halted  hostilities  in  this 
stalemated  conflict  was  signed  at  Panmunjom.  During 
August  and  September  she  carried  troops  and  supplies 
from  Korea  to  Japan  and  transported  enemy  prisoners 
from  U.N.  POW  camps  to  Inchon.  After  returning  to 
Yokosuka  24  September,  she  made  coastal  runs  to  Kobe 
and  Kure  and  supported  amphibious  operations  off 
Okinawa  during  the  next  5 months.  Between  26  February 
1954  and  27  March,  she  sailed  from  Japan  to  California 
via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  operated  along  the  California 
coast  out  of  San  Diego  during  the  remainder  of  1954. 

Departing  San  Diego  17  February  1955,  LST-883  arrived 
Japan  17  March  to  begin  a 6-month  deployment  in  the 
Far  East.  Renamed  La  Movre  County  1 July,  she  operated 
with  peacekeeping  forces  between  Japan  and  Korea  until 
sailing  for  the  west  coast  20  September.  Following  her 
return  to  San  Diego  19  October,  she  resumed  coastal 
operations  and  amphibious  training  duty  off  southern 
California.  She  served  out  of  San  Diego  during  the  next 
2 years  and  in  1956  completed  two  amphibious  training 
cruises  to  Hawaii. 

La  Moure  County  departed  San  Diego  9 January  1958 
on  her  third  deployment  to  the  Far  East  since  the  Korean 
conflict.  She  arrived  Okinawa  12  February  for  duty  with 
the  mighty  7th  Fleet.  Over  the  next  4 months  she  steamed 
to  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and  Japan  while  operating  with 
this  powerful  and  highly  mobile  seaborne  force  for  free- 
dom. Departing  the  western  Pacific  25  June,  she  operated 
along  the  west  coast  until  deploying  to  the  Far  East 
29  January  1959.  Based  at  Yokosuka,  she  cruised  the 
Japanese  coast  and  participated  in  amphibious  exercises 
off  Okinawa  and  South  Korea.  She  then  sailed  from 
Yokosuka  for  the  United  States  19  May  and  arrived 
Long  Beach  14  June.  La  Moure  County  decommissioned 
there  7 December  1959 ; her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1 January  1960 ; and  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  Zidell  Explorations  Corp.,  30  November  1960. 

La  Moure  County  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service  and  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


La  Perla,  see  Cygnus  (AF-23) 


La  Porte 

A county  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

(APA-151:  dp.  6,873  (It.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s. 
17.7  k. ; cpl.  536 ; trp.  1,561 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm„  10  20mm. ; 
cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

La  Porte  (APA-151)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  15  May  1944  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
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Group,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  30  June  1944  ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Niles;  and  commissioned  14  August 
1944,  Comdr.  Marion  C.  Thompson  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  La  Porte  departed  San  Francisco 
22  October  1944  to  join  the  Pacific  amphibious  forces. 
Arriving  Milne  Bay  8 November  for  training  operations, 
the  attack  transport  sailed  from  Manus  2 January  1945 
for  Luzon.  La  Porte  steamed  into  Lingayen  Gulf  9 days 
later  and  debarked  troops  and  equipment  despite  attacks 
of  enemy  aircraft.  Her  mission  completed,  she  returned 
Leyte  16  January  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Loaded  with  1,500  troops,  La  Porte  departed  San  Pedro 
Bay  27  March  as  part  of  the  largest  amphibious  opera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  war.  Troops  hit  the  beach  1 April  to 
begin  the  invasion  which  placed  an  Allied  garrison  next 
door  to  Japan.  Two  days  later  a kamikaze  dived  at  the 
sitting  transport,  but  accurate  fleet  antiaircraft  fire 
splashed  the  raider  before  he  reached  his  mark.  Depart- 
ing Okinawa  5 April  La  Porte  arrived  San  Francisco  3 
weeks  later  for  a brief  replenishment  period. 

Returning  to  Ie  Shima  14  July,  the  transport  unloaded 
1,300  Army  Engineer  replacements  before  she  once  again 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  She  arrived  San  Francisco 
10  August;  and,  after  hostilities  with  Japan  ended, 
La  Porte  prepared  for  occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East. 
With  1,146  replacements  on  board,  the  transport  departed 
San  Francisco  for  the  Far  East  and  debarked  troops  at 
Leyte  15  September.  During  the  next  2 months,  La  Porte 
operated  in  the  western  Pacific,  transferring  troops  into 
the  occupied  territories  of  Japan  and  liberated  areas  of 
China.  She  embarked  homewardbound  servicemen  and 
sailed  from  Manila  25  November,  arriving  Seattle  3 weeks 
later.  La  Porte  arrived  Norfolk  14  February  1946  and 
decommissioned  there  25  March  1946.  She  was  returned 
to  WSA  3 days  later.  She  was  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  at  James 
River,  Va. 

La  Porte  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

La  Prade 

Robert  M.  La  Prade  was  born  4 August  1916  at  Kennedy, 
Tex.  He  served  in  the  Army  prior  to  enlisting  in  the 
Marine  Corps  16  April  1940.  Commissioned  1st  lieutenant 
1 January  1943  while  serving  in  the  Pacific  campaign, 
he  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  action  at  Guadalcanal. 
Lieutenant  La  Prade  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  “for 
extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding  courage  during 
action  against  enemy  Japanese  Forces  at  Guadalcanal 
20  January  1943.  Operating  behind  the  enemy  lines,  Lieu- 
tenant La  Prade,  in  command  of  a combat  patrol  which 
wiped  out  one  enemy  machinegun  position,  was  critically 
wounded  twice.  . . . Despite  his  insistence  that  they  leave 
him  behind,  he  was  carried  back  to  our  lines  where  he 
with  unfaltering  disregard  for  his  own  ebbing  strength, 
continued  to  give  directions  and  formation  until  he  lost 
consciousness.  His  indomitable  fighting  spirit  and  inspir- 
ing devotion  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  important 
mission  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Service.  . . .” 

( DE-409  • dp.  1,350;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  9'5"  ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  9 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

La  Prade  (DE-409)  was  laid  down  18  November  1943 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  31 
December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  La  Prade,  mother 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  La  Prade ; and  commissioned  20 
April  1944.  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  M.  Fellows  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  La  Prade  departed 
Norfolk  27  June  1944  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  Pearl  Har- 
bor 25  July.  The  destroyer  escort  engaged  in  ASW,  screen- 
ing, and  escort  operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
departed  8 September  for  Eniwetok.  Operating  out  of 
Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  La  Prade  continued  escort  and  pa- 
trol services,  sailing  with  a Hunter-Killer  task  group 


during  the  Palau  Islands  invasion.  When  the  Palaus, 
needed  as  logistic  bases  for  the  Philippine  Island  invasion, 
were  secure,  La  Prade  returned  to  Eniwetok  9 October  and 
resumed  escort  and  patrol  duty. 

While  escorting  damaged  Canberra  (CA-70)  to  Mafius 
on  12  November,  La  Prade  was  detached  to  aid  a dis- 
tressed PBM  seaplane.  The  destroyer  escort  salvaged  the 
portable  equipment  and  stood  guard  until  Onslow  (AVP- 
48)  arrived  to  direct  the  rescue  operations.  From  Novem- 
ber 1944  until  March  1945,  La  Prade  escorted  convoys  to 
Leyte,  Manus,  and  Ulithi.  She  also  joined  Casco  in  a 
joint  attack  on  a Japanese  midget  submarine  in  the  en- 
trance to  Kossal  Roads  Harbor,  Palau  Islands. 

Departing  Ulithi  30  March,  she  steamed  toward  Okina- 
wa to  join  the  screen  for  oilers  engaged  in  replenishing 
Vice  Admiral  Mitscher’s  fast  carx-ier  task  force.  With 
American  troops  sti-uggling  to  establish  a gari-ison  next 
door  to  Japan,  the  oilers  and  their  screening  units  played 
a vital  role  in  keeping  supplies  moving  into  the  embattled 
island.  La  Prade  continued  to  support  the  campaign  until 
Okinawa  was  declared  secui’ed  26  June.  La  Prade  per- 
formed escort  and  patrol  operations  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  before  joining  the  Japan  occupation  forces  at  Sasebo 
23  September. 

The  destroyer  escort  returned  to  Okinawa  10  October 
and  4 days  later  headed  home,  arriving  San  Diego  5 
November.  La  Prade  remained  at  San  Diego  until  11  May 
1946  when  she  decommissioned  and  joined  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

La  Prade  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

La  Purisima,  see  Octorara  (IX-139) 

La  Salle 

A town  and  county  in  Illinois  named  after  Rene  Robert 
Chevalier  de  La  Salle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  explor- 
ers and  builders  of  New  France  in  the  17th  century. 

I 

( AP-102 : dp.  5,933;  1.  459'2"  ; b.  63';  dr.  23'  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  316 ; trp  1,310 ; a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20mm. ; T.  C2-C-B1) 

The  first  La  Salle  (AP-102)  was  laid  down  29  April 
1942  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  as  SS  Hotspur 
by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; launched  2 
August  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Naomi  S.  Kehoe ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  18  March  1943 ; and  commissioned  as 
Hotspur  31  March  1943,  Comdr.  Fred  C.  Fluegel  in 
command. 

Renaixied  La  Salle  6 April  1943,  she  left  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  14  April  with  Seabees  for  Guadalcanal,  returning 
to  San  Francisco  10  July.  After  another  voyage  to  Guadal- 
canal in  August,  she  steamed  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
arriving  27  October.  There  and  in  the  New  Hebrides,  she 
conducted  simulated  attacks  and  landing  boat  exercises 
with  marines  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  Tarawa, 
for  which  she  sailed  13  November  with  TF  53.  She  ar- 
rived off  the  invasion  beaches  19  November,  and  was 
shelled  by  enemy  shore  batteries  early  the  next  morning, 
suffering  no  serious  damage.  She  cleared  Tarawa  the  24th 
and  steamed  to  San  Diego,  where  she  arrived  13  December 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls. 

La  Salle  left  the  west  coast  13  January  1944  and  ar- 
rived off  Kvvajalein  8 days  later  to  land  men  of  the  4th 
Marine  Division.  La  Salle  left  the  atoll  8 February  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  then  later  made  several  reinforcement 
movements. 

Fi’om  Pearl  Harbor  she  sailed  11  May  with  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  arriving  on  D-day,  15  June 
to  witness  the  preinvasion  bombardment  before  landing 
her  marines.  She  retired  from  the  battle  zone  23  June 
and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  24  July.  She  then  proceeded 
to  Guadalcanal  in  August  where  rehearsals  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Palaus  ended  8 September.  She  arrived  off  the 
Palaus  15  September  and  made  a feinting  attack  to  keep 
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USS  La  Salle  (LPD-3) — Operation  Steel  Pike  I in  1964. 


enemy  troops  occupied  in  the  northern  islands  during  the 
attack  on  Pelelieu  itself.  She  landed  her  troops  on  the 
beaches  of  Angaur  the  17th  and  departed  23  September 
for  Manus,  where  she  embarked  1,373  troops  of  the  Army 
1st  Cavalry  Division  for  the  Leyte  invasion. 

La  Salle  reached  the  northern  transport  area  off  Leyte 
20  October,  and  all  troops  and  cargo  were  ashore  by  night- 
fall. She  retired  to  the  Palaus  and  then  to  Guam,  where 
she  embarked  reinforcements  for  transport  to  San  Pedro 
Bay  23  November.  The  vessel  next  loaded  934  troops  at 
Sansapor,  New  Guinea,  and  sailed  30  December  for  Luzon. 
On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  she  assisted  in  splash- 
ing an  enemy  “Jake.”  She  unloaded  9 January  at  Lingayen 
Gulf,  and  then  returned  to  Leyte. 

On  29  January  1945  she  arrived  off  Luzon  to  discharge 
731  troops  in  order  to  block  Japanese  retirement  into  the 
Bataan  Peninsula.  She  departed  the  same  day  and  put 
into  San  Pedro  Bay  1 February  to  prepare  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Okinawa,  off  which  she  arrived  from  Ulithi  11 
April.  She  fought  off  heavy  suicide  attacks  during  the 
next  5 days,  and  retired  unscathed  16  April,  steaming  for 
Guam  and  a Seattle  overhaul. 

Between  September  1945  and  June  1946,  La  Salle  made 
four  “Magic  Carpet”  voyages,  and  one  passage  in  Febru- 
ary to  deliver  occupation  troops  to  Yokosuka.  She  decom- 
missioned at  Seattle  24  July  1946  and  was  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  the  following  day. 

La  Salle  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(LPD-3:  dp.  13,900;  1.  522';  b.  84';  s.  23  k. ; cpl.  490; 
trp.  1,000;  a.  8 3",  6 heli. ; cl.  Raleigh) 

The  second  La  Salle  (LPD-3)  was  laid  down  by  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  2 April  1962 ; 
launched  3 August  1963 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Victor  M. 
Longstreet ; and  commissioned  22  February  1964,  Capt 
Edward  H.  Winslow  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  off 
Norfolk,  the  amphibious  transport  dock  departed  Norfolk 
9 October  to  participate  in  Operation  “Steel  Pike  I”,  a 
complex  training  exercise  involving  over  80  ships  and 
United  States  and  Spanish  troops.  She  closed  the  coast  of 
Spain  off  Huelva  26  October,  and  embarked  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  B.  Faye,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Adm.  Horacio  Rivero,  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant Gen.  Wallace  N.  Greene,  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Congressman  Mendel 
Rivers  to  watch  the  landing  operations. 

The  exercise  completed  4 November,  La  Salle  joined  the 
6th  Fleet  at  Naples  for  amphibious  operations  and  joint 
NATO  training.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  13  March  1965. 

With  Vice  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  Commander  Am- 


phibious Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet  embarked,  La  Salle  sailed 
1 May  for  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  to  Norfolk 
1 June.  Three  weeks  later  she  joined  the  Caribbean  Am- 
phibious Ready  Squadron,  returning  to  home  port  21 
September  to  begin  training  operations  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Through  the  first  half  of  1966,  La  Salle  continued  op- 
erating off  the  east  coast.  July  and  September  were  spent 
in  Norfolk  for  upkeep  and  modifications,  with  further 
exercises  following.  On  3 November,  she  recovered  a 
Gemini  II  test  space  capsule  near  Ascension  Island.  This 
was  returned  to  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  spent  on  local  operations  in  the  Atlantic.  La  Salle 
entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  on  9 January  1967  for 
repairs  and  remained  there  until  20  March.  The  remainder 
of  1967  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1968  were  spent 
conducting  various  exercises  and  port  visits  which  ranged 
along  the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  into  the  Car- 
ribean  as  well.  On  2 November  she  put  into  Norfolk 
to  prepare  for  an  extended  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
Departing  13  November,  she  steamed  first  to  Moorhead 
City,  N.C.  and  then  began  her  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
where  she  remains  into  1969. 


La  Vallette 

Elie  A.  F.  La  Vallette  was  one  of  the  first  rear  admirals 
appointed  when  President  Lincoln  created  this  rank  in 
July  1862.  Born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  3 May  1790,  at  age 
10  lie  accompanied  his  father,  a chaplain,  on  a cruise  in 
Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Stephen  Decatur.  After 
merchant  marine  service,  he  entered  the  Navy  during  the 
War  of  1812.  As  acting  lieutenant  in  Saratoga  during  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  11  September  1814,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  winning  promotion  and  a medal.  He 
commanded  Congress  during  the  Mexican  War,  directing 
operations  against  Guaymas  and  Urias  19  to  20  November 
1847.  In  the  1850’s  he  commanded  the  African,  and  then 
the  Mediterranean,  Squadron.  Four  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  rear  admiral,  he  died  18  November  1862 
in  Philadelphia. 

I 

( DD-315  : dp.  1.190;  1.  314'5'' ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson ) 

The  first  La  Vallette  (DD-315)  was  laid  down  14  April 
1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  15  July  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy 
Lane,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
commissioned  24  December  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Denny 
in  command. 
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Homeported  at  San  Diego  throughout  her  service 
La  Vallette  participated  in  the  intensive  training  schedule 
through  which  the  peacetime  Navy  maintained  its  readi- 
ness. West  coast  operations  were  highlighted  by  annual 
Pacific  Fleet  battle  practice  in  Hawaiian  or  Panamanian 
waters.  In  1924  and  1927,  La  Vallette  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  for  Caribbean  maneuvers,  participating  in 
a presidential  review  by  Calvin  Coolidge  4 June  1927. 

As  early  as  1922  La  Valette  participated  in  antiaircraft 
training,  and  witnessed  the  growing  importance  of  naval 
aviation  while  serving  as  plane  guard  for  Lexington 
(CV-2)  during  her  final  months  of  service.  She  decom- 
missioned at  San  Diego  19  April  1930,  and  on  10  June  1931 
was  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty. 

II 

( DD-448 ; dp.  2,100;  1.  376'3" ; b.  39’8" ; dr.  13';  s. 

35.5  k. ; epl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 

dct.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  La  Vallette  (DD-448)  was  laid  down  27 
November  1941  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Corp., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  21  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  La  Vallette  Lifctel,  great-granddaughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  La  Vallette;  and  commissioned  12  August  1942, 
Lt.  Cmdr.  H.  H.  Henderson  in  command. 

After  training  and  escort  duty  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Atlantic,  La  Vallette  departed  New  York  16  December 
1942  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pacific  duty.  First  contact 
with  the  enemy  came  29  January  1943  as  she  screened 
TF  18  off  Guadalcanal,  when  La  Valletta's  guns  splashed 
three  of  a wave  of  attacking  planes. 

Attacked  again  30  January  while  guarding  Chicago, 
she  shot  down  six  “Bettys”,  but  was  struck  by  a torpedo. 
With  22  dead,  she  was  towed  to  drydock  at  Espiritu  Santo 
for  temporary  repairs,  then  sailed  to  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  arriving  1 April. 

Completely  repaired,  La  Vallette  left  6 August  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  joined  a carrier  force  for  a strike  on 
Marcus  Island  31  August  before  returning  to  patrol  duty 
in  the  Solomons.  On  the  nights  of  1 and  2 October,  she 
contacted  Japanese  troop  barges  off  Kolombangara,  of 
which  she  sank  four  and  damaged  2.  La  Vallette  carried 
out  escort  and  screening  assignments  during  the  Gilbert 
landings,  and  in  strikes  against  Kwajalein  and  Wotje, 
during  which  she  splashed  another  enemy  aircraft.  Brief 
repairs  at  San  Francisco  followed,  after  which  she 
returned  to  the  South  Pacific. 

On  1 February  1944  she  fired  in  the  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment of  Roi,  part  of  the  Kwajalein  complex;  in  April  she 
hit  Aitape,  and  on  2 July  supported  the  landings  on 
Noemfoor,  off  New  Guinea.  Constant  patrol  and  escort 
operations  were  conducted  between  these  invasions. 

Assigned  to  escort  convoys  during  the  first  assaults  on 
the  Philippines,  La  Vallette  had  already  left  Leyte  Gulf 
with  a convoy  bound  to  reload  at  Hollandia  before  the 
vast  and  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  erupted ; but  she 
returned  to  the  Philippines  by  5 December,  when  she 
splashed  a kamikaze  in  Surigao  Strait.  She  covered  five 
more  landings  in  the  Philippines  during  December  and 
January  1945,  then  joined  the  screen  for  minesweepers 
clearing  Manila  Bay.  On  14  February  in  Mariveles  Har- 
bor, La  Vallette  was  extensively  damaged  by  a mine. 
With  six  dead  and  23  wounded,  she  was  towed  to  drydock 
at  Subic  Bay,  then  sailed  for  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  completely  repaired.  On  7 August  she 
sailed  for  San  Diego,  where  she  decommissioned  16  April 
1946,  and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains 
into  1969. 

La  Vallette  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Labuan 

A British  name  retained  ; an  island  off  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Borneo. 


Harvey  (PF-80)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  HMS  Gold  Coast 
upon  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lease 
5 February  1944.  As  one  of  the  21  “Colony”  class  British 
frigates,  she  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Labuan.  Re- 
turned to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  2 May  1946,  she 
was  sold  for  scrapping  9 July  1947. 


Laburnum 

A genus  of  Eurasian  poisonous  shrubs  and  trees  with 
pendulous  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

( ScTug : t.  181 ; 1.  110' ; b.  22' ; dr.  9' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  29 ; a. 

2 20-pdr  P.r.,  2-24  pdr.  hows.) 

Lion,  a screw  tug  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1864,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  24  June  1864,  renamed  Laburnum, 
and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  7 July 
1864,  Acting  Master  A.  A.  Owens  in  command. 

The  new  tug  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  17  July  1864.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Civil  War  she  operated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston  on  blockade  duty  and  assisting  other  ships  of 
the  squadron  towing  and  acting  as  dispatch  vessel.  Such 
modest  but  vital  service  by  ships  contributed  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  which  ultimately 
strangled  the  Confederacy  and  restored  peace  to  the 
divided  nation. 

On  15  February  Laburnum  captured  a boat  with  seven 
men  from  blockade  runner  Sylph  which  had  run  aground 
on  Sullivan’s  Island  while  attempting  to  escape  from 
Charleston  and  the  tentacles  of  Sherman’s  army.  Four 
days  later,  after  the  South  had  evacuated  Charleston, 
Laburnum  began  removing  obstructions  between  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Fort  Sumter  and  she  continued  to  labor 
restoring  order  to  the  waters  of  South  Carolina  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Laburnum  decommissioned  24  January  1866  and  was 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York  to  L.  J.  Belloni  16  March 
1866.  The  tug  was  redocumented  as  D.  P.  Ingraham  14 
May  1866  and  served  commercial  shipping  until  sold  to 
a foreign  purchaser  in  1878. 


Lacerta 

A group  of  stars  north  of  Pegasus  in  the  Milky  Way. 
There  are  about  40  visible  stars  in  this  region  between 
the  Lion  and  the  Great  Bear. 

( AKA-29 : dp.  7,080;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  302;  trp.  303;  a.  1 5'  , 8 40mm„  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Artemis . T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Lacerta  (AKA-29)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  5 July  1944  by  Walsh-Kaiser  Ship- 
yard, Providence,  R.I. ; launched  10  November  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  Bratley ; acquired  by  the  Navy  19 
December  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Louis  Funkenstein  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lacerta  cleared  Norfolk  18  January 
1945  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  loaded  cargo  for  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Arriving  Guadalcanal  27  February, 
Lacerta  discharged  cargo  and  embarked  troops  for  the 
Okinawa  invasion.  She  departed  Saipan  27  March  for  the 
operation  that  would  advance  American  troops  to  a stra- 
tegic position  almost  next  door  to  Japan.  Arriving  in  the 
transport  area  1 April  under  heavy  enemy  air  raids,  the 
cargo  ship  remained  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Okinawa 
unloading  supplies  for  marines  fighting  ashore. 

Lacerta  departed  Okinawa  9 April  for  Saipan,  where 
she  remained  until  3 June.  In  the  months  prior  to  Japan’s 
surrender,  she  ferried  cargo  among  the  Solomon  and 
Mariana  Islands  before  arriving  Manila  22  August.  Load- 
ing troops  and  equipment  there,  Lacerta  participated  in 
the  movement  of  occupation  forces  to  Japan,  arriving 
Yokohama  13  September.  She  then  carried  occupation 
troops  from  Okinawa  to  Tientsin,  China,  remaining  in 
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the  Far  East  until  19  November  when  she  cleared 
Tsingtao,  China,  for  Seattle. 

After  a short  stay  at  Seattle,  Lacerta  arrived  Norfolk 
12  February  1946  and  decommissioned  25  March.  She  was 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 

Lacerta  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lackawanna 

A river  in  Pennsylvania. 

I 

( Sc-Slp  • t.  1.533;  1.  237';  b.  38'2"  ; dr.  16'3"  ; s.  10.5  k. ; 
a.  2 24-ptlr.  hows.,  2 12-pdr.  hows.,  2 12-pdr.  r.,  1 150-pdr. 

P.  r.,  1 50-pdr.  D.  r.,  2 11"  D.  sb.,  2 9"  D.  sb.) 

The  first  Lackawanna  was  launched  by  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  9 August  1862;  sponsored  by  Miss  Imogen 
Page  Cooper;  and  commissioned  8 January  1863,  Capt. 
John  B.  Marehand  in  command. 

The  new  screw  sloop-of-war  departed  New  York  20 
January  to  join  the  Union  blockade  of  the  southern  coast. 
She  reported  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  at 
Pensacola  early  in  February  and,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  served  along  the  gulf  coast  of  the  Confederacy, 
principally  off  Mobile  Bay.  Lackawanna  took  her  first 
prize,  Neptune,  14  June  after  a long  chase  in  which  the 
200-ton  Glasgow  ship  had  jettisoned  her  cargo  trying  to 
escape.  The  Union  sloop-of-war  scored  again  the  next 
day,  capturing  steamer  Planter  as  the  Mobile  blockade 
runner  attempted  a dash  to  Havana  laden  with  cotton 
and  resin. 

Following  duty  along  the  Texas  coast  near  Galveston 
in  March  and  April  1864,  Lackawanna  returned  to  the 
blockade  of  Mobile  early  in  May  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Confederate  ram  Tennessee.  During  the  summer  she 
served  in  the  blockade  while  preparing  for  Admiral 
Farragut’s  conquest  of  Mobile  Bay. 

On  9 July,  with  Monongahela,  Galena,  and  Scbago,  she 
braved  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  to  shell  steamer  Virgin, 
a large  blockade  runner  aground  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Union  guns  forced  a southern  river  steamer  to 
abandon  efforts  to  assist  Virgin,  but  the  next  day  the 
Confederates  refloated  the  blockade  runner  who  reached 
safety  in  Mobile  Bay.  Closing  this  strategic  southern  port 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Union  strategy  to  isolate 
and  subdue  the  South. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  5 August,  Farragut’s  ships 
crossed  the  bar  and  entered  the  bay.  A Confederate  squad- 
ron, led  by  ironclad  ram  Tennessee  and  a field  of  deadly 
mines  awaited  to  block  their  advance.  Farragut’s  lead 
monitor  Tecumseh  struck  a mine  and  went  down  in  sec- 
onds. The  Confederate  flagship  Tennessee  vainly  tried  to 
ram  Brooklyn  and  the  action  became  general,  raging  for 
more  than  an  hour.  At  one  point  in  the  struggle,  Lacka- 
wanna rammed  Tennessee  at  full  speed,  causing  the  Con- 
federate ram  to  list,  and  later  she  collided  with  Hartford 
while  attempting  to  ram  Tennessee  again,  shortly  before 
the  ironclad  struck.  This  daring  operation  closed  the  last 
major  gulf  port  to  the  South. 

Following  the  Union  victory  in  Mobile  Bay,  Lacka- 
wanna continued  to  operate  in  the  gulf,  enforcing  the 
blockade  until  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  She  de- 
parted Key  West  24  June  1865,  reached  New  York  on  the 
28th,  and  decommissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  20 
Jhly. 

Recommissioned  7 May  1866,  Comdr.  William  Reynolds 
in  command,  Lackawanna  sailed  for  the  South  Atlantic 
4 August,  transited  the  Straits  of  Magellan  9 November, 
and  arrived  Honolulu  9 February  1867.  She  operated  in 
the  Pacific,  primarily  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  along 
the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico  until  she  arrived  at 
Mare  Island  for  decommissioning  10  February  1871. 

Recommissioning  8 May  1872,  the  steam  sloop  sailed  for 
the  Orient  22  June  and  served  in  the  Far  East  until  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  23  April  1875.  But  for  two  brief 
periods  in  ordinary,  she  continued  to  operate  in  the  Paci- 


fic during  the  next  12  years.  She  finally  decommissioned 
at  Mare  Island  7 April  1885  and  was  sold  there  to  W.  T. 
Garratt  & Co.  30  July  1887. 

II 

(AO-40:  dp.  21,580;  1.  501'5" ; b.  68';  dr.  30'9" ; s. 

16.7  k.;  cpl.  287;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm., 

2 dcp. ; T.  T2) 

Lackawanna  (AO-^40),  ex-Conastoga,  was  laid  down 
27  December  1941  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard 
Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract ; launched  16  May  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Dickey;  acquired  by  the  Navy  20  June  1942;  and  com- 
missioned 10  July  1942  at  Baltimore,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  R. 
Sands,  Jr.,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  Lackawanna  departed  Norfolk  15 
August  1942  bound  for  fueling  operations  in  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  New  Caledonia  18  September,  the  oiler  replen- 
ished ships  out  of  Noumea  for  the  next  3 months.  Follow- 
ing overhaul  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Lackawanna  resumed 
operations  as  a unit  of  ServRon  8 in  the  Central  Pacific  16 
February  1943. 

The  oiler  replenished  fighting  ships  for  8 months  prior 
to  sailing  in  support  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  invasion  during 
November.  The  allied  objective  of  this  campaign  was  to 
neutralize  the  threat  of  Japanese  air  and  sea  plane  bases 
on  the  islands. 

Lackawanna's  next  mission  was  to  refuel  units  engaged 
in  the  invasion  of  Kwajalein  and  Majuro.  Departing 
Espiritu  Santo  20  January  1944,  she  continued  support 
missions  in  the  Marshalls  through  March.  Turning  her  at- 
tention to  the  removal  of  other  barriers  “on  the  road  to 
Japan,”  Lackawanna  refueled  the  carrier  task  forces  as 
they  unleashed  their  devastating  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  and 
Truk  during  April  and  May. 

As  expanding  operations  established  the  need  for  addi- 
tional staging  areas,  the  fleet  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Marianas.  On  15  June  amphibious  assault  forces 
landed  on  Saipan,  and  once  again  the  lifeline  of  the  fleet 
was  on  hand  to  refuel  the  thirsty  ships.  When  Saipan, 
Tinian,  and  Guam  fell  into  American  control,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  return  to  the  Philippines. 

The  need  for  advance  bases  necessitated  the  invasion 
of  the  Palaus,  and  Lackawanna  supported  the  3d  Fleet 
in  this  operation.  With  preliminaries  complete,  the  oiler 
departed  Seeadler  Harbor  in  mid-October  bound  for  a 
refueling  area  off  the  Philippines.  Providing  replenishment 
services  for  almost  2 months,  she  played  a vital  role  in 
the  successful  Philippine  campaign. 

Lackawanna  took  departure  from  Ulithi  10  December 
for  a brief  repair  period  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Returning  to 
the  war  zone  6 March,  she  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  largest  operation  of  the  Pacific  war — Okinawa.  De- 
parting Ulithi  13  March,  Lackawanna  supported  units 
of  the  fleet  as  they  made  their  way  to  Japan’s  last  strong- 
hold. She  continued  operations  off  Okinawa  until  the 
island  was  secure  in  late  June. 

With  Japan  itself  the  only  remaining  target,  Lacka- 
wanna sailed  3 July  to  refuel  the  3d  Fleet  units  engaged 
in  raids  on  the  enemy  homeland.  Following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  14  August,  the  oiler  continued  operations 
in  the  Far  East  until  she  departed  Tokyo  Bay  12  October. 
Arriving  San  Francisco  2 weeks  later,  Lackawanna  re- 
mained on  the  west  coast  until  she  decommissioned  at  Oak- 
land 14  February  1946.  She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  1 July.  Subsequently  sold  to  Socony- Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  she  was  renamed  Tatarrax. 


Lackawapen 

An  erroneous  spelling  of  Lawkawaxen  ( q.v. ) . 


Lackawapen  (AO-82)  was  renamed  Lackawaxen  23 
September  1943  and  then  Cahaba  (q.v.)  4 November  prior 
to  commissioning  14  January  1944. 
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Lackawaxen 

River  in  northeast  Pennsylvania ; Indian  word  meaning 
where  the  rivers  fork. 


Launched  as  Lackawapen  19  May  1943,  AO-82  was 
renamed  Lackawaxen  23  September  and  again  Cahaba 
( q.v .)  4 November  before  commissioning  14  January 

Lacosta 

An  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  southern  en- 
trance of  Charlotte  Harbor  in  Lee  County,  Fla. 

( YFB-58 : t.  190;  1.  84'11" ; b.  26'2"  ; dr.  7'3"  ; a.  none) 

Lacosta  (YFB-58)  was  built  in  1922  by  Kyle  & Purdy, 
City  Island,  N.Y.,  and  owned  by  the  Department  of  Docks, 
New  York  City.  She  was  taken  over  11  December  1944  as 
Fordham  by  WSA  on  bareboat  charter.  Acquired  by  the 
Navy  6 January  1945,  she  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval 
District  and  placed  in  service  as  YFB-58.  Renamed  La- 
costa 13  March,  she  operated  in  New  York  Harbor  until 
11  April  1946.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  3 June  and 
was  returned  to  her  former  owner  19  June. 


Ladd,  Daniel,  see  YT-383 
Lady  Anne 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-154 : t.  27;  1.  65';  b.  15'3" ; dr.  4'6" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

10 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Lady  Anne  (SP-154),  a motor  yacht,  was  built  in  1914 
by  Brown,  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; purchased 
by  the  Navy  10  April  1917  from  her  owner,  George  P. 
Walker,  Savannah,  Ga. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  De- 
fense Reserve  19  April ; and  commissioned  7 May  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Lt.  (jg.)  John  S.  Thompson,  USNRF. 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston,  Lady 
Anne  operated  out  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  section  and  harbor 
patrols.  She  sailed  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Savannah 
River  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  inspecting  merchant 
ships  and  sealing  wireless  radios.  Lady  Anne  decommis- 
sioned 8 February  1919  and  transferred  to  NOTS  for  har- 
bor patrol  duty  at  Charleston.  Offered  for  sale  13  No- 
vember, she  was  withdrawn  from  sale  3 February  1920 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Department  25  February. 


Lady  Betty 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-661 : t.  16 ; 1.  48' ; b.  10'3'' ; dr.  3' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  6 ; a. 

1 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Lady  Betty  ( SP-661 ) , a motorboat,  was  built  as  Chatana 
in  1913  by  Mathews  Boat  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio ; chart- 
ered by  the  Navy  28  May  1917  from  her  owner,  Frank  S. 
Washburn,  Jr.,  Rye,  N.Y. ; taken  over  at  Newport,  R.I., 
11  June ; and  commissioned  25  June,  Coxswain  F.  L.  Wash- 
burn, USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Newport,  she  served 
as  a section  patrol  boat  in  Newport  Harbor  and  along  the 
coast  of  Narragansett  Bay.  After  the  Armistice,  Lady 
Betty  decommissioned  25  November  1918  and,  upon  being 
returned  to  her  former  owner  9 December,  resumed  her 
former  name. 


Lady  Doris 

A former  name  retained. 


Lady  Doris,  a motorboat,  was  built  in  October  1916  by 
Reliance  Boat  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  owned  by  H.  D. 
Newman  of  New  Orleans.  Although  taken  over  under 
charter  10  June  1918  by  the  8th  Naval  District,  New 
Orleans,  Lady  Doris  saw  no  active  service.  She  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  2 October  1918. 


Lady  Leber  ta,  see  Y P-39 8 


Lady  Mary 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-212 : t.  62.7;  1.  96'6"  ; b.  14' ; dr.  5'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
9 ; a.  1 3-pdr. ) 

Lady  Mary  (SP-212),  a motor  yacht,  was  built  as 
Glenda  in  1905  by  George  Lawley  & Sons  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; owned  by  B.  El  Niese  of  New  York  City  and  C.  S. 
Smith  of  Stamford,  Conn. ; and  taken  over  under  charter 
as  Lady  Mary  16  July  1917.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  21  July 
she  commissioned  24  July  1917  at  Newport,  R.I. ; Ens. 
H.  S.  Allen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Newport,  she  served 
on  dispatch  duty  and  patrolled  coastal  waters  in  Block 
Island  Sound  from  Newport  to  Block  Island.  She  was  re- 
turned to  her  former  owner  9 December  1918. 


Lady  Mary,  see  YP-^91 


Lady  of  the  Lake 

In  Arthurian  legend,  Nimue  or  Vivian,  mistress  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  was  called  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  was 
she  who  gave  the  magic  sword,  Excalibur,  to  King  Arthur, 
and  to  her  it  was  returned  by  Sir  Belvedere  upon  Arthur’s 
death.  Also,  the  central  figure  of  the  romantic  epic  of  the 
same  name  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

( Sch. : t.  89 ; cpl.  40 ; a.  1 9-pdr. ) 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  a small  schooner,  was  built  for  the 
Navy  by  Henry  Eckford  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.,  during 
the  summer  and  winter  of  1812-13 ; launched  6 April  1813 ; 
and  entered  service  13  days  later,  Sailing  Master  Flinn 
in  command. 

Built  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey  for  duty  as  a dispatch  boat  on  Lake  On- 
tario carrying  messages  to  Niagara,  the  schooner  was  sel- 
dom used  as  she  was  designed.  Instead  she  saw  consider- 
able action  on  the  Great  Lakes  throughout  the  War  of 
1812.  Actively  employed  in  Chauncey’s  squadron,  she  as- 
sisted in  the  assault  on  York,  Canada,  carrying  some  of 
General  Dearborn’s  troops  and  sailing  close  inshore  to 
cover  the  troops  with  precision  fire.  A month  later,  after 
bringing  supplies  to  troops  at  York,  she  joined  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  George  27  May,  once  again  carrying  troops  and 
using  her  gun  to  advantage.  She  wreaked  havoc  among 
the  English  troops  and  forced  them  to  withdraw,  blowing 
up  the  fort  behind  them. 

Continuing  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  Lady  of  the 
Lake  captured  English  schooner  Lady  Murray  with  a cargo 
of  ammunition  off  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  Pa.,  16  June 
and  then  operated  as  a dispatch  and  supply  boat  through- 
out the  summer.  On  11  September,  the  schooner  was  part 
of  the  American  squadron  that  engaged  the  British  under 
Capt.  Sir  John  Yeo  in  an  inconclusive,  3-hour  long-range 
battle  in  Lake  Ontario.  She  fought  again  with  the  squad- 
ron 17  days  later  off  York  in  a short  but  fierce  engage- 
ment that  forced  the  British  to  retreat  into  Burlington 
Bay. 
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In  her  last  combat  5 October  1813,  she  assisted  three 
other  American  ships  in  attacking  and  capturing  British 
schooners  Con  fiance,  Hamilton,  Mary,  and  cutter  Drum- 
mond off  False  Ducks,  Lake  Ontario,  and  then  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  carried  dispatches  between  Sacketts 
Harbor  and  Niagara. 

Following  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  little  schooner 
was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Sacketts  Harbor  and  remained 
there  until  sold  at  public  auction  2 February  1826. 


Lady  Prevost 

A former  Royal  Navy  name  retained.  Lady  Prevost  was 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Armies  along  the  Canadian-New  York 
border  in  the  War  of  1812. 

(Sch : t.  230;  1.  83' ; b.  21' ; dph.  9' ; cpl.  86;  a.  1 9-pdr.,  2 
6-pdr.,  10  12-pdr.) 

Lady  Prevost,  a 13-gun  schooner,  was  built  by  the 
British  at  Canadian  Provisional  Marine,  Malden,  Canada, 
in  1810  for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  part  of  the  English  training  squadron  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  schooner  served  as  a training  school  for  Canadian 
seamen  through  1812  in  preparation  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign in  which  the  British  hoped  to  gain  control  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  from  them,  invade  the  United  States. 
Under  command  of  Lt.  James  Buchan,  RN,  she  was  one  of 
Capt.  James  Barclay’s  squadron  which  engaged  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  under  Capt.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  off 
Put-in-Bay  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  11  Septem- 
ber 1813.  In  a gun  duel  first  with  schooners  Somers, 
Tigress,  Porcupine,  and  sloop  Trippe,  and  then,  as  the  tide 
of  battle  turned,  with  Perry’s  flagship  Niagara,  Lady 
Prevost  suffered  damage  to  her  masts  and  superstruc- 
ture and,  with  the  rest  of  her  squadron,  surrendered. 

Taken  prize  and  repaired,  the  schooner  joined  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  on  Lake  Erie.  Lady  Prevost,  in  company 
with  Niagara,  Scorpion,  and  Trippe  under  command  of 
Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  sailed  into  Lake  Sinclair  29  Septem- 
ber to  cut  the  supply  lines  of  the  British  Army  attempting 
to  invade  western  New  York. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  squadron 
operated  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  cooperating  with  the 
Army  commanded  by  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison.  She 
was  primarily  engaged  in  supporting  American  troops 
fighting  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  North- 
west. Following  the  end  of  the  war  in  1815,  Lady  Prevost 
was  burned  and  sunk  by  the  Americans  at  Erie,  Pa.,  but 
was  raised  later  that  year  and  converted  into  a merchant- 
man. She  was  sold  at  public  auction  late  in  1815. 


Lady  Thorne 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-962:  1.  44';  b.  10';  dr.  6'6" ; s.  9.5  mi.;  cpl.  4; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Lady  Thome  (.SP-962),  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1908; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  22  June  1917  from  R.  C.  Lamb, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C. ; placed  in  service,  she  joined  the 
Naval  Coastal  Defense  Reserve,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Eugene  L.  de  High,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Lady  Thorne  operated  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until 
1 March  1918  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 

Lady  Washington 

Martha  Dandridge  (1732-1802)  married  Daniel  Parke 
Custis  in  1749.  After  Custis’s  death  in  1757,  she  married 
George  Washington  6 January  1759,  and  was  a loving 
wife  and  gracious  hostess  for  him  at  Mount  Vernon.  Upon 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States,  she 


became  the  Nation’s  first  “First  Lady.”  Martha  Washing- 
ton died  in  1802. 

(Gy) 

The  row-galley  Lady  Washington  was  built  in  New  York 
in  the  spring  of  1776  at  the  behest  of  General  Washington 
after  he  transferred  his  forces  from  Boston  to  New  York. 
Constructed  with  New  York  funds  for  the  defense  of  the 
Hudson  River,  the  galley  remained  active  under  Wash- 
ington through  June  1777.  During  the  next  year  the  New 
York  fleet  captured  about  a dozen  prizes  before  the  perma- 
nent British  occupation  of  the  city  caused  the  State  to 
abandon  naval  activities. 


Laertes 

In  Greek  legend  a king  of  Ithaca,  father  of  Odysseus ; 
and,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  Hamlet,  the  impetuous  and 
resolute  son  of  Polonius  and  brother  of  Ophelia. 

( AR-20 : dp.  5,801 ; 1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11'' ; dr.  22' ; s 12.5  k. ; 
cpl.  525 ; a.  1 5'',  3 3'',  4 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  Xanthus; 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Laertes  (AR-20)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Dutiful  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  7 August  1944  by  Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; launched 
14  September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  R.  McNab ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  28  September ; converted  into  a re- 
pair ship  by  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Baltimore;  and 
commissioned  as  Laertes  24  March  1945,  Comdr.  Leslie  H. 
Hawkins  in  command. 

Sailing  to  Norfolk  31  March,  Laertes  underwent  shake- 
down  before  departing  6 May  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  6 June,  she  proceeded  to  Eniwetok  19  June ; 
for  almost  4 months  she  repaired  ships  damaged  during 
the  final  battles  of  the  war.  She  steamed  to  Okinawa  16 
through  25  October,  then  sailed  8 November  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  Bremerton,  Wash.,  1 December.  She  served 
as  a preinactivation  repair  ship  until  17  April  1946  when 
she  steamed  to  San  Diego  for  similar  duty.  Laertes  de- 
commissioned 15  January  1947  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  Laertes  recommissioned 
19  December  1951  at  San  Diego,  Capt.  Seth  A.  Shepard  in 
command.  She  operated  out  of  San  Diego  as  a unit  of 
Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  until  7 June  1952,  then  de- 
ployed to  the  Far  East.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
reached  Sasebo,  Japan,  10  July  for  operations  with  Service 
Squadron  3.  She  served  in  the  Far  East  for  more  than  5 
months,  servicing  ships  of  the  mighty  7th  Fleet  at  Sasebo 
and  at  Pusan,  Korea,  and  steaming  off  the  coasts  of  Japan 
and  Korea. 

Departing  Sasebo  3 January  1953,  she  sailed  for  San 
Diego,  arriving  27  January.  Laertes  deployed  to  Pearl 
Harbor  from  10  March  to  6 June,  then  steamed  to  Long 
Beach  8 July.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  1 December, 
decommissioned  26  February  1954,  and  entered  the  San 
Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  In  August  1961  she 
joined  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet,  Suisun 
Bay. 

Laertes  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Lafayette 

Marie  Joseph  du  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  was  born 
at  Chateau  Chavaniac,  Auvergne,  France,  6 September 
1757.  He  entered  the  French  Army  at  the  age  of  14  and 
6 years  later  left  France  to  assist  the  American  colonists 
in  their  fight  for  freedom.  His  brilliant  military  contri- 
butions to  the  victory  of  the  Americans  were  climaxed  by 
the  final  campaign  in  which  his  skillful  maneuvering 
played  a major  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  British  at 
Yorktown. 

Taking  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  with  him, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1781  and  later  aided  his  own 
people  in  the  disturbed  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
As  commander  of  France’s  eastern  Army,  Lafayette  was 
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captured  by  the  Austrians  in  August  1792.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  5 years,  and  released  after  Napoleon’s  rise 
to  power.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  actively  participated 
in  movements  for  liberty  and  freedom  in  France  and  the 
world.  He  died  in  Paris  20  May  1834. 

I 

(SwRam : t.  1,193;  1.  280'  b.  45' ; dr.  8'  s.  4 k. ; a.  2 11" 
D.  sb.,  4 9"  D.  sb.,  2 100-pdr.  P.  R.) 

The  first  Lafayette,  a sidewheel  steamer  built  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1848  as  Aleck  Scott  (often  spelled  Alick 
Scott),  was  purchased  by  the  War  Department  as  Fort 
Henry  18  May  1862  for  use  in  the  western  flotilla ; con- 
verted to  an  ironclad  ram  at  St.  Louis ; renamed  Lafayette 
8 September  1862 ; transferred  to  the  Navy  with  the 
entire  western  flotilla  by  executive  order  1 October  1862 ; 
and  commissioned  at  Cairo,  111.,  27  February  1863,  Capt. 
Henry  Walke  in  command. 

The  new  ram  joined  Rear  Adm.  David  D.  Porter’s 
Mississippi  Squadron  above  Vicksburg  in  time  for  the 
famous  dash  6 April  1863  past  the  deadly  batteries  which 
protected  the  vital  Confederate  fortress.  The  gunboats 
engaged  the  southern  guns  as  they  shepherded  Army  trans- 
ports through  the  gauntlet  to  New  Carthage.  Ram  General 
Sterling  Price  was  lashed  to  the  starboard  side  of  La- 
fayette for  the  passage.  The  ships  were  covered  with  heavy 
logs  and  bales  of  wet  hay,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
defense.  Each  ship,  except  Benton,  also  towed  a coal 
barge.  Lafayette,  hampered  by  the  ship  lashed  to  her  side, 
received  nine  “effective”  shots  through  her  casemate  and 
had  her  coal  barge  sunk.  Although  under  fire  for  2% 
hours,  all  ships  of  the  squadron  were  ready  for  service 


within  half  an  hour  after  the  passage.  The  successful 
steaming  of  the  squadron  past  the  heavy  batteries  con- 
tributed to  the  early  seizure  of  Grand  Gulf,  the  eventual 
fall  of  Vicksburg  itself,  and  ultimately  the  conquest  of 
the  entire  Mississippi. 

Five  days  later  Porter,  in  Lafayette,  reconnoitered  the 
Confederate  works  at  Grand  Gulf.  He  found  a “strong 
fort”  under  construction  and  shelled  the  workers  out. 
When  Confederate  steamer  Charm  attempted  to  land 
supplies  for  the  fort  the  Union  gunboats  drove  her  back 
up  the  Big  Black  River.  By  the  24th,  Porter  had  stationed 
his  gunboats  so  that  they  commanded  the  upper  battery  at 
Grand  Gulf  and  closed  off  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black 
River. 

On  the  29th  Porter’s  ships  engaged  the  heavy  Confed- 
erate works  at  Grand  Gulf,  which,  the  admiral  acknowl- 
edged, “were  very  formidable.”  In  the  5%-hour  battle, 
the  gunboats  silenced  the  lower  batteries  but  could  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  fire  from  the  upper  forts  only  “for 
a short  time.”  Meanwhile  Army  transports  passed  safely 
below  the  batteries.  Though  Benton,  Tucumbia,  and  Pitts- 
burg were  “pretty  much  cut  up”  in  the  engagement,  the 
expedition  was  successful,  and  the  net  result  was  summed 
up  by  Porter,  “We  are  now  in  a position  to  make  a landing 
where  the  general  [Grant]  pleases.”  The  following  night 
Grant  took  advantage  of  this  mobility  and  ferried  his 
troops  across  the  Mississippi  and  landed  them  at  Bruins- 
burg  for  lightning  operations  to  isolate  Vicksburg  from 
r ei  nf  orcemen  ts. 

On  3 May  Porter  once  again  moved  his  gunboats  against 
the  Confederate  batteries,  but  the  southerners,  finding 
their  position  totally  untenable  after  Grant  had  taken 


USS  Lafayette,  a gunboat  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  1 May  1863. 
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his  army  into  the  country  back  of  Grand  Gulf,  had 
evacuated.  The  great  land-sea  pincer  could  now  close 
on  Vicksburg.  As  Porter  reported  to  Secretary  Welles, 
. . the  Navy  holds  the  door  to  Vicksburg.” 

Porter  departed  Grand  Gulf  with  his  gunboat  squadron 
and  rendezvoused  that  evening  with  the  Farragut  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  He  preceeded  up  the  river 
the  next  day  with  Benton;  Lafayette,  Pittsburg,  General 
Serling  Price,  rams  Switzerland,  and  Ivy.  Estrella  and 
Arizona  joined  en  route.  The  evening  of  5 May  the  ships 
arrived  at  Fort  De  Russey,  La.,  “a  powerful  casemated 
work”  which  the  Confederates  had  recently  evacuated  in 
the  face  of  the  naval  threat.  Porter  pushed  past  a heavy 
obstruction  in  the  river  and  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  La., 
which  he  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Subse- 
quently turning  the  town  over  to  Army  troops  and  unable 
to  continue  upriver  because  of  the  low  water,  Porter’s 
force  returned  to  Fort  De  Russey  and  partially  destroyed 
it. 

As  the  Union  noose  around  Vicksburg  tightened,  Lafay- 
ette steamed  up  and  down  the  river  gathering  information 
and  dispersing  Confederate  defensive  works.  With  Pitts- 
burg she  shelled  Simmesport,  La.,  4 June,  forcing  the  de- 
fenders to  abandon  strong  riverside  positions.  The  gun- 
boats then  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  to 
resume  blockade  duty.  Exactly  a month  later,  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Vicksburg  surrendered,  ending  a long  and 
valiant  siege. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  Lafayette,  with  other  Union 
ships,  patrolled  the  river  protecting  Federal  communica- 
tions. On  29  September  she  and  Kenwood  arrived  at 
Morganza,  La.,  on  Bayou  Fordeche,  to  support  troops 
under  Maj.  Gen.  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana.  There  more  than 
400  Union  troops  recently  had  been  captured  in  an  en- 
gagement with  Confederates  under  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
Green.  The  Union  ships  deterred  the  Confederates  from 
attacking  the  smaller  force  of  General  Dana,  demonstrat- 
ing the  ability  of  gunboats  to  vastly  strengthen  otherwise 
relatively  weak  ground  forces. 

The  Mississippi  Squadron’s  next  major  operation  took 
the  gunboats  up  the  Red  River  to  open  the  2-month 
campaign  aimed  at  obtaining  a lodgement  across  the  bor- 
der in  Texas.  Eastport  led  the  way  12  March  1864,  fol- 
lowed by  ironclads  Essex,  Ozark,  Osage,  and  Neosho,  and 
wooden  steamers  Lafayette,  Choctaw,  Fort  Hindman,  and 
Cricket.  When  they  reached  the  obstructions  which  the 
southerners  had  taken  5 months  to  build  below  Fort  De 
Russey,  . . our  energetic  sailors,”  Porter  observed 
“with  hard  work  opened  a passage  in  a few  hours.”  East- 
port  and  Neosho  passed  through  and  commenced  bombard- 
ing Fort  De  Russey  as  the  Union  troops  began  their  as- 
sault on  the  works ; by  the  14th  it  was  in  Union  hands. 
Porter  wrote:  “The  surrender  of  the  forts  at  Point  De 
Russey  is  of  much  more  importance  than  I at  first  sup- 
posed. The  rebels  had  depended  on  that  point  to  stop  any 
advance  of  Army  or  Navy  . . 

On  the  15th,  after  ordering  Benton  and  Essex  to  re- 
main at  Fort  De  Russey  to  support  the  Army  detach- 
ment destroying  the  works,  Porter  convoyed  the  main 
body  of  troops  up  the  Red  River  toward  Alexandria.  The 
Union  ships  reached  Alexandria  the  next  morning  and 
a landing  party  occupied  the  town  and  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Major  General  Banks’  army,  delayed  by  heavy 
rains.  Slowed  by  low  water  and  obstructions,  Porter 
pushed  his  vessels  up  the  river.  At  Grand  Encore  he  left 
the  heavier  gunboats  behind,  including  Lafayette,  and 
continued  up  stream  7 April  with  three  ironclads  and  three 
wooden  steamers  to  meet  General  Banks  at  Shreveport, 
La.  Three  days  later  they  were  stopped  at  Springfield 
Landing  by  a huge  steamer,  New  Falls  City,  sunk 
athwart  the  channel.  Before  this  formidable  obstruction 
could  be  removed,  word  arrived  that  General  Banks  had 
been  decisively  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Sabine  Gross 
Roads  near  Grand  Encore  and  was  in  headlong  retreat. 
Porter  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw.  Falling  water  and 
increasing  Confederate  fire  from  the  riverbank  strained 
the  seamanship  and  ingenuity  of  the  Union  sailors  in 


their  desperate  struggle  to  avoid  being  trapped  above 
the  Alexandria  Rapids. 

After  returning  to  the  Mississippi,  ships  of  the  squadron 
were  constantly  occupied  with  safeguarding  river  trans- 
portation from  southern  attack.  On  16  May  sidewheeler 
General  Sterling  Price  engaged  a Confederate  battery 
which  had  fired  on  transport  steamer  Mississippi  near 
Ratliff’s  Landing,  Miss.  Lafayette  and  General  Bragg 
converged  upon  the  battery,  and  the  three  heavy  steamers 
forced  the  Confederate  gunners  back  from  the  river,  en- 
abling the  transport  to  proceed. 

After  the  war,  Lafayette  decommissioned  23  July  1865 
and  was  laid  up  at  New  Orleans  until  sold  there  28 
March  1866. 


( AP-53 : dp.  53,400  (estimated)  ; 1.  1,029'4'' ; b.  117'9'' ; 
dr.  37'6"  ; s.  29  k.) 

French  luxury  liner  Normandie  was  laid  down  in  1931 
by  Compagnie  General  Transatlantique,  St.  Nazaire, 
France;  launched  29  October  1982;  and  completed  her 
first  Atlantic  crossing  in  1935.  Interned  in  New  York  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Normandie  was  seized 
12  December  1941 ; formally  requisitioned  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  4 days  later ; transferred  to  the  Navy  on 
the  24th ; and  renamed  Lafayette  and  designated  AP-53. 

A contract  for  her  conversion  to  a troop  transport  was 
awarded  to  Robins  Dry  Dock  & Repair  Co.,  a subsidiary 
of  Todd  Shipyards,  Inc.,  27  December.  During  conversion 
she  caught  fire  at  1430  on  9 February  1942  and  capsized 
0245  on  the  10th.  After  one  of  the  largest  salvage  opera- 
tions in  history,  Lafayette  was  righted  7 August  1943.  She 
was  reclassified  APV-^4  on  15  September  and  placed  in 
drydock  the  following  month.  However,  extensive  damage 
to  her  hull,  deterioration  of  her  machinery,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  manpower  on  other  critical  war  proj- 
ects prevented  resumption  of  the  conversion  program. 

Her  hull  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Navy  until  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  11  October  1945. 
She  was  sold  as  scrap  3 October  1946  to  Lipsett,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

II 

( SSBN-616 ; dp.  7,250  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.)  ; 1.  425';  b. 

33' ; s.  over  20  k. ; cpl.  138 ; a.  16  Pol.  mis. ; cl.  Lafayette) 

The  second  Lafayette  (SSBN-616)  was  laid  down  17 
January  1961  by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Division  of  General 
Dynamics,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  8 May  1962 ; sponsor- 
ed by  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  wife  of  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States ; and  commissioned  23 
April  1963  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Comdr.  P.  J.  Hannifin  in 
command  of  the  Blue  Crew  and  Comdr.  James  T.  Strong 
in  command  of  the  Gold  Crew. 

After  a Caribbean  shakedown  Lafayette  loaded  missiles 
at  Charleston  and  during  June  sailed  to  Cape  Canaveral 
for  ballistic  missile  maneuvers.  Four  missiles  were  fired, 
two  by  each  crew,  after  which  the  nuclear  submarine 
steamed  to  Groton,  arriving  there  2 August.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  her  two  crews  alternately  took  her  through 
a series  of  exercises  before  she  took  her  place  in  the 
Navy’s  expanding  “Polaris  Fleet.” 

Lafayette  departed  Charleston  4 January  1964  for  her 
first  deterrent  patrol  in  the  Atlantic.  During  the  next  4 
years,  Lafayette,  as  part  of  America’s  most  effective 
weapon  system,  made  16  deterrent  patrols  out  of  Rota, 
Spain,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Her  15th  pa- 
trol, the  400th  of  the  Polaris  submarine  fleet,  won  Lafay- 
ette special  commendation  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Nitze.  She  returned  to  Charleston  from  her  16th 
partol  23  August  1967.  A week  later  she  arrived  Newport 
News  for  a major  overhaul  by  Newsport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock  Co.  to  prepare  for  future  service.  On  28  De- 
cember 1968,  Lafayette's  overhaul  officially  ended  and  in 
January  1969,  she  once  again  took  up  her  vital  position 
with  the  fleet. 
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Lafayette  County 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin ; a parish  in  Louisiana. 

( L ST-859 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328'  b.  50';  dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 

cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-859  was  laid  down  by  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co., 
Seneca,  111.,  26  September  1944;  launched  15  December 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Marcum ; and  commis- 
sioned at  Algiers,  La.,  6 January  1945,  Lt.  Daniel  D.  Kip- 
nis  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LST-859  de- 
parted New  Orleans  17  February  for  the  Pacific.  Steam- 
ing via  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  she  reached  Pearl 
Harbor  31  March  and  during  the  next  6 weeks  took  part 
in  amphibious  training.  Between  12  and  24  May  she 
steamed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  embarked  Army 
troops,  thence  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  June.  Three 
days  later  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  the  western  Pacific. 

LST-859  touched  at  American  bases  in  the  Marshalls 
and  Marianas  before  arriving  Okinawa  28  July.  After 
discharging  troops  and  cargo,  she  sailed  for  Saipan  5 
August  and  remained  in  the  Marianas  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  She  departed  for  the  Phil- 
ippines 3 September ; and,  after  embarking  Army  troops 
at  Batangas  Bay,  Luzon,  she  sailed  20  September  for 
Japan. 


LST-859  arrived  Tokyo  Bay  29  September,  and  during 
the  next  2 months  she  supported  occupation  operations 
along  the  Honshu  coast  from  Yokohama  to  Shiogama. 
Between  24  October  and  19  November  she  sailed  to  Subic 
Bay  and  back  with  additional  troops.  Departing  Tokyo 
Bay  29  November,  she  steamed  via  the  Marianas  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Seattle  where  she  arrived  12  January 
1946. 

Following  an  extended  overhaul,  LST-895  departed  15 
May  for  training  along  the  California  coast.  On  31  July 
she  departed  San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor;  and  after  ar- 
riving 11  August,  she  sailed  the  18th  on  a cargo  run  to 
American  bases  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  the  next 
4 years  she  carried  men  and  supplies  to  far-flung  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  Pacific.  Cargo  and  passenger  runs  sent 
her  to  the  Marshalls,  the  Solomons,  American  Samoa,  the 
Aleutians,  and  Midway,  as  well  as  to  the  nearby  islands 
of  the  Hawaiian  chain. 

After  the  outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950,  LST-859  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  18  August  for  the  Far  East.  She 
arrived  Kobe,  Japan,  5 September  and  there  embarked 
elements  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  for  the  scheduled 
invasion  at  Inchon,  South  Korea,  which  was  designed  to 
spearhead  the  American  counteroffensive  against  Corn 
munist  troops  from  North  Korea. 

Assigned  to  Task  Element  90.32,  LST-859  sortied  in 
convoy  10  September  and  arrived  off  Inchon  15  September 
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while  a combined  air-sea  bombardment  blasted  enemy 
defenses.  Late  that  afternoon,  the  LST  closed  Red  Beach  ; 
and,  as  lead  ship,  she  came  under  heavy  mortar  and 
machinegun  fire.  Despite  the  concentrated  fire,  she  de- 
barked assault  troops  and  unloaded  vital  support  equip- 
ment. In  addition  her  guns  wiped  out  enemy  batteries  on 
the  right  flank  of  Red  Beach.  She  completed  unloading 
and  cleared  the  beach  at  high  tide  early  16  September. 
For  daring  bravery  and  heroic  performance  of  duty  on 
Red  Beach,  the  gallant  and  aggressive  landing  ship  tanks 
of  Task  Element  90.32,  including  LST-859,  received  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

LST-859  departed  for  Japan  the  17th ; and,  after  reach- 
ing Sasebo  20  September,  she  sailed  6 days  later  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  arrived  13  October.  After  undergoing 
overhaul,  she  resumed  cargo  runs  in  the  Pacific.  Between 
20  January  and  21  June  1951  she  shuttled  cargo  among 
bases  in  the  Marshalls,  the  Gilberts,  and  the  Carolines. 
During  December  she  carried  supplies  to  Guam  and  Iwo 
Jima ; thence,  she  sailed  via  the  Philippines  to  Sasebo 
where  she  arrived  22  January  1952. 

For  almost  2%  years  LST-859  served  in  the  western 
Pacific  in  support  of  American  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the 
troubled  Far  Blast.  Operating  primarily  out  of  Sasebo,  she 
bolstered  the  seaborne  supply  line  to  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Korea  and  carried  vital  military  supplies  to  ports  on  both 
coasts,  including  Chuminjin,  Ulsan  Man,  and  Inchon.  In 
addition,  she  shuttled  cargo  along  the  Japanese  coast ; 
and,  following  the  end  of  conflict  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula, she  continued  her  important  supply  runs  until  de- 
parting Yokosuka  18  May  1954  for  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  arrived  3 June. 

LST-859  resumed  her  pattern  of  cargo  runs  to  Pacific 
bases  20  June,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
steamed  primarily  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway. 
On  24  March  1955  she  again  deployed  to  the  Far  East, 
arriving  Yokosuka  11  April.  During  the  next  4 months 
supply  runs  out  of  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo  sent  her  to  ports 
in  South  Korea,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippines. 
Named  Lafayette  County  1 July,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  31  August  to  resume  cargo  shuttle  runs  among  the 
Hawaiian  Islands, 

Lafayette  County  served  principally  in  the  Hawaiian 
chain  during  the  next  3 years,  although  from  3 March  to 
13  April  1957  she  carried  out  cargo  runs  to  bases  in  the 
Marshalls.  She  decommissioned  15  August  1958  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Republic 


of  China  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  She 
now  serves  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Navy  as  Chung  Cheng 
( LST-224 ) . 

LST-859  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Laffer 

Bartlett  Laflfey,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1841,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  17  March  1862  and  was  assigned  to  stem  wheel 
gunboat  Marmora.  On  5 March  1864,  the  Confederates 
launched  a heavy  attack  on  Union  positions  at  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.  In  the  midst  of  heated  battle  Laffey  landed 
a 12-pound  howitzer  and  her  crew.  Despite  enemy  rifle 
fire  which  cut  up  the  gun  carriage  and  severed  the 
rammer,  Laflfey  bravely  stood  by  his  gun  and  contributed 
greatly  to  turning  back  the  fierce  Confederate  assault. 
Seaman  Laflfey  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
courageous  stand.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  22  March 
1901. 

I 

( DD-459 ; dp.  1,260;  1.  347'10" ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  U'10" ; s. 

37.5  k. ; cpl.  208 ; a.  4.5”,  5 20mm,  3 21”  tt„  5 dcp.,  2 dot., 

cl.  Bristol) 

Laffey  (DD-459)  was  laid  down  13  January  1941  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
launched  30  October  1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  G. 
Forgerty,  granddaughter  of  Seaman  Laflfey ; and  commis- 
sioned 31  March  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  E.  Hank  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Laffey  headed  for 
the  war  zone  via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  Efate  28  August 
1942.  She  steamed  in  antisubmarine  screen  until  she 
joined  Task  Force  18  on  6 September.  When  Wasp  (CV- 
7),  her  flagship,  was  sunk  15  September,  Laffey  rescued 
survivors  and  returned  them  to  Espiritu  Santo.  She  sailed 
with  Task  Force  64  and  touched  at  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, 18  September. 

Laffey  saw  her  first  fleet  action  in  the  Battle  off  Cape 
Esperance  (also  known  as  the  Second  Battle  of  Savo 
Island)  11  and  12  October  1942.  The  destroyer  operated 
with  Admiral  Scott’s  cruiser  group,  guarding  against 
enemy  attempts  to  reinforce  Guadalcanal.  On  11  October, 
when  the  group  formed  into  single  column,  Laffey  joined 
two  other  destroyers  in  the  van.  About  an  hour  later 


USS  Laffey  (DD— 459)  at  Tulagi  in  the  Solomons,  September  1942,  with  Wasp  (OV-7)  survivors  on  board. 
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sailors  ran  to  their  battle  stations,  steel  doors  clanged 
shut,  and  all  made  ready  for  battle.  When  the  engage- 
ment began,  Laffcy  raked  Aoba  with  three  of  her  5-inch 
guns.  The  furious  gunfire  roared  on  through  the  night. 
At  dawn,  destroyer  Duncan  was  sinking,  destroyer  Farcn- 
holt  was  badly  damaged,  and  cruiser  Boise,  though  hard 
hit,  had  weathered  several  powerful  blows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  losses  were  even  greater.  Cruiser 
Furutaka  was  sinking,  cruiser  Aoba  was  badly  damaged, 
and  destroyer  Fubaki  had  sunk. 

After  the  battle,  Laffcy  rendezvoused  with  a group  es- 
corting transports  from  Noumea  11  November,  and  sailed 
to  Lunga  Point,  arriving  the  next  day.  The  disembarking 
operations  were  interrupted  by  a heavy  air  attack.  On 
Friday  13  November  Laffey  was  placed  in  the  van  of  a 
column  of  eight  destroyers  and  five  cruisers  under  Ad- 
miral Callaghan.  Early  in  the  mid-watch  the  radar  op- 
erator reported  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  naval  battle 
of  Guadacanal  was  just  about  to  begin  when  the  enemy 
force,  a group  of  two  battleships,  one  cruiser  and  14 
destroyers  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Laffcy  lashed  out  at 
the  enemy  with  gunfire  and  torpedoes.  At  the  height  of  the 
violent  battle,  an  enemy  battleship  came  slashing  through 
the  darkness  and  both  ships  headed  at  full  speed  for  the 
same  spot.  The  destroyer  unleashed  her  torpedoes  and, 
using  all  her  firepower,  machinegunned  the  battleship’s 
bridge.  With  a battleship  on  her  stern,  a second  on  her 
port  beam,  and  two  destroyers  on  her  port  bow,  Laffey 
fought  the  Japanese  ships  with  the  three  remaining  main 
battery  guns  in  a no-quarter  duel  at  point  blank  range. 
Suddenly,  from  the  battleship  whose  bridge  she  had  shot 
away,  came  a salvo  of  14-inch  guns,  swamping  the  crippled 
destroyer.  Then  a torpedo  in  her  fantail  put  Laffey  out  of 
action.  As  the  order  to  abandon  ship  was  passed,  a violent 
explosion  ripped  the  destroyer  apart ; and  she  sank  im- 
mediately. But  her  gallant  skipper  and  crew  had  made 
the  enemy  pay  a fearful  price  of  one  battleship  severely 
damaged,  one  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  sunk. 

Laffcy  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
her  gallant  performance  in  the  South  Pacific  and  three 
battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


II 

( DD-724 ) : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6" ; b.  41'1"  ; s.  34  k. ; cpl. 

336;  a.  6 5",  11  20mm.,  4 40mm.,  6 21"  tt. ; 6 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Laffey  (DD-724)  was  laid  down  28  June  1943  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  21  November; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Beatrice  F.  Laffey,  daughter  of  Sea- 
man Laffey ; and  commissioned  8 February  1944,  Comdr. 
F.  J.  Beston  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  underway  training,  Laffey  visited 
Washington  Navy  Yard  for  1 day  and  departed  28  Feb- 
ruary 1944,  arriving  Bermuda  4 March.  She  returned 
briefly  to  Norfolk  where  she  served  as  school  ship,  then 
headed  for  New  York  to  join  the  screen  of  a convoy 
escort  for  England  14  May.  Refueling  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, the  ship  continued  on  to  Plymouth,  England,  ar- 
riving 27  May. 

Laffcy  immediately  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  France. 
On  3 June  she  headed  for  the  Normandy  beaches  escort- 
ing tugs,  landing  craft,  and  two  Dutch  gunboats.  The 
group  arrived  in  the  assault  area,  off  “Utah”  beach,  Baie 
de  la  Siene,  France,  at  dawn  on  D-Day,  6 June.  On  the 
6th  and  7th  Laffcy  screened  to  seaward ; and  on  the  8th 
and  9th,  she  bombarded  gun  emplacements  with  good 
results.  Leaving  the  screen  temporarily,  the  ship  raced 
to  Plymouth  to  replenish  and  returned  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  the  next  day.  On  12  June  Laffey  pursued 
enemy  “E”  boats  which  had  torpedoed  destroyer  Nelson. 
The  destroyer  broke  up  their  tight  formation  and  pre- 
vented further  attacks. 

Screening  duties  completed,  the  ship  returned  to  Eng- 
land, arriving  at  Portsmouth  22  June  where  she  tied  up 
alongside  Nevada.  On  25  June  she  got  underway  with  the 
battleship  to  join  Bombardment  Group  2 shelling  the  formi- 
dable defenses  at  Cherbourg,  France.  Upon  reaching  the 
bombardment  area,  the  group  was  taken  under  fire  by 
shore  batteries ; and  destroyers  Barton  and  O'Brien  were 
hit.  Laffey  was  hit  above  the  waterline  by  a richocheting 
shell  that  failed  to  explode  and  did  little  damage. 

Late  that  day  the  bombardment  group  retired  and 
headed  for  England,  arriving  at  Belfast  1 July  1944.  She 


USS  Laffey  (DD-724)  refueling  from  USS  Intrepid  (CVA-11)  in  1954. 
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sailed  with  Destroyer  Division  119  3 days  later  for  home, 
arriving  at  Boston  9 July.  After  a month  of  overhaul,  the 
destroyer  got  underway  to  test  her  newly  installed  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Two  weeks  later,  Laffey  set  course  for 
Norfolk,  arriving  25  August. 

Next  day  the  destroyer  departed  for  Hawaii  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  18  September.  On  23  October  after  extensive 
training,  Laffey  departed  for  the  war  zone,  via  Eniwetok, 
mooring  at  Ulithi  5 November.  The  same  day  she  joined 
the  screen  of  Task  Force  38,  then  conducting  airstrikes 
against  enemy  shipping,  aircraft,  and  airfields  in  the 
Philippines.  On  11  November  the  destroyer  spotted  a 
parachute,  left  the  screen,  and  rescued  a badly  wounded 
Japanese  pilot  who  was  transferred  to  carrier  Enterprise 
(CV-6)  during  refueling  operations  the  next  day.  Laffey 
returned  to  Ulithi  22  November  and  on  the  27th  set 
course  for  Leyte  Gulf  with  ships  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
00.  Operating  with  the  7th  Fleet,  the  destroyer  screened 
the  big  ships  against  submarine  and  air  attacks,  covered 
the  landings  at  Ormoc  Bay  7 December,  silenced  a shore 
battery,  and  shelled  enemy  troop  concentrations. 

After  a short  upkeep  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  8 De- 
cember, Laffey  with  ships  of  Close  Support  Group  77.3 
departed  12  December  for  Mindoro,  where  she  supported 
the  landings  15  December.  After  the  beachhead  had  been 
established,  Laffey  escorted  empty  landing  craft  back  to 
Leyte,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  Bay  17  December.  Ten  days 
later  Laffey  joined  Task  Group  77.3  for  patrol  duty  off 
Mindoro.  After  returning  briefly  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  she 
joined  the  7tli  Fleet,  and,  during  the  month  of  January 
1945,  screened  amphibious  ships  landing  troops  in  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  area  of  Luzon.  Retiring  to  the  Caroline 
Islands,  the  destroyer  arrived  Ulithi  27  January.  During 
February  the  ship  supported  Task  Force  58,  conducting 
diversionary  airstrikes  at  Tokyo  and  direct  air  support 
of  marines  landing  on  Iwo  .Tima.  Late  in  February  Laffey 
carried  vital  intelligence  information  to  Admiral  Nimitz 
at  Guam,  arriving  1 March. 

The  next  day,  the  destroyer  arrived  Ulithi  for  intensive 
training  with  battleships  of  Task  Force  54.  On  21  March, 
she  sortied  with  the  task  force  for  the  Okinawa  invasion. 
Laffey  helped  capture  Kerama  Retto,  bombarded  shore 
establishments,  harassed  the  enemy  with  fire  at  night, 
and  screened  heavy  units.  Assigned  to  a radar  picket 
station  30  miles  north  of  Okinawa,  Laffey  arrived  14  April 
and  almost  immediately  joined  in  repulsing  an  air  attack 
which  cost  the  enemy  13  airplanes.  The  next  day  the 
enemy  launched  another  severe  air  attack  with  some  50 
planes.  About  half  of  the  Japanese  raiders  broke  through 
the  screen  to  Laffey.  The  game  destroyer  splashed  nine 
and  friendly  aircraft  destroyed  others.  But,  when  the 
attack  was  over,  the  ship  was  badly  damaged  by  four 
bombs  and  five  kamakaze  hits.  The  gallant  destroyer 
suffered  103  casualties : 32  dead  and  71  wounded. 

Laffey  was  taken  under  tow  and  anchored  off  Okinawa 
17  April.  Temporary  repairs  were  rushed  and  the  de- 
stroyer sailed  for  Saipan  arriving  27  April.  Four  days 
later  she  got  underway  for  the  west  coast  via  Eniwetok 
and  Hawaii  arriving  at  Seattle,  24  May.  She  entered  dry- 
dock  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.  for  repairs  until  6 Septem- 
ber, then  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  9 September. 

Two  days  later  the  ship  got  underway  for  exercises  but 
collided  with  PC-815  in  a thick  fog.  She  rescued  all  but 
one  of  the  PC’s  crew  before  returning  to  San  Diego  for 
repairs. 

On  5 October  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
11  October.  Laffey  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  until 
21  May  1946  when  she  participated  in  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini,  actively  engaged  in  collecting  scientific 
data.  Upon  completion  of  the  tests  she  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  via  Pearl  Harbor  arriving  San  Diego  22  August 
for  operations  along  the  west  coast. 

In  February  1947  Laffey  made  a cruise  to  Guam  and 
Kwajalein  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  11  March.  The 
ship  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  departing  for 


Australia  1 May.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  17  June, 
decommissioned  30  June  1947,  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Laffey  was  recommissioned  26  January  1951,  Comdr. 
Charles  Holovab  in  command.  After  shakedown  out  of 
San  Diego,  the  destroyer  headed  for  the  east  coast 
arriving  at  Norfolk  in  February  for  overhaul  followed  by 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  mid- 
January  1952,  she  sailed  for  Korea,  arriving  in  March. 
The  ship  operated  with  Task  Force  77  screening  carriers 
Antietam  (CV-36)  and  Talley  Forge  (CV-^45)  until  May, 
when  she  joined  a bombardment  and  blockade  group  in 
Wonson  Harbor  engaging  several  enemy  shore  batteries. 
After  brief  refit  at  Yokosuka  30  May,  the  ship  returned  to 
Korea  where  it  rejoined  Task  Force  77.  On  22  June  Laffey 
sailed  for  the  east  coast,  transiting  the  Suez  Canal  and 
arriving  Norfolk  19  August. 

The  destroyer  operated  in  the  Caribbean  with  a hunter- 
k.ller  group  until  February  1954,  departing  on  a world 
cruise  which  included  a tour  off  Korea  until  29  June. 
Laffey  departed  the  Far  East  bound  for  the  east  coast 
via  the  Suez  Canal  arriving  Norfolk  25  August  1954. 
Operating  out  of  Norfolk,  the  destroyer  participated  in 
fleet  exercises  and  plane  guard  duties,  and  on  7 October 
rescued  four  passengers  from  Able  Lady,  a schooner  which 
had  sunk  in  a storm  off  the  Virginia  Capes. 

During  the  first  part  of  1955,  Laffey  participated  in  ex- 
tensive antisubmarine  exercises,  visiting  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  York  City,  Miami,  and  ports  in  the  Carib- 
bean. During  1956  she  operated  with  ASW  carriers  in 
Floridian  and  Caribbean  waters. 

On  7 November  1956  the  destroyer  departed  Norfolk 
and  headed  for  the  Mediterranean  at  the  height  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  Upon  arrival  she  joined  the  6th  Fleet  which 
was  patrolling  the  Israeli-Egyptian  border  showing  the 
U.S.  flag  and  expressing  our  interest  in  the  peaceful  out- 
come of  the  crisis.  When  international  tensions  eased, 
Laffey  returned  to  Norfolk  20  February  1957,  and  re- 
sumed operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  departing  3 
September  for  NATO  operations  off  Scotland.  She  then 
headed  for  the  Mediterranean  and  rejoined  the  6th  Fleet. 
Laffey  returned  to  Norfolk  22  December  1957.  In  June 
1958  she  made  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean  for  a major 
exercise. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  the  next  month  she  resumed 
regular  operations  until  7 August  1959  when  she  deployed 
with  Destroyer  Squadron  32  for  the  Mediterranean.  Laffey 
transited  the  Suez  Canal  14  December,  stopped  at  Mas- 
saua,  Eritrea,  and  continued  on  the  Aramco  loading 
port  of  Ras  Tanura,  Saudi  Arabia,  where  she  spent 
Christmas.  The  destroyer  operated  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
until  late  January  when  it  transited  the  Suez  Canal  and 
headed  for  home,  arriving  Norfolk  26  February  1960. 
Laffey  then  operated  out  of  Norfolk,  making  a Caribbean 
cruise;  and,  in  mid-August,  the  ship  participated  in  a 
large  naval  NATO  exercise.  In  October  the  ship  visited 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  returning  Norfolk  20  October,  but 
headed  back  to  the  Mediterranean  in  January  1961. 

While  there  she  assisted  SS  Bara,  a British  freighter  in 
distress.  The  destroyer  sailed  for  home  in  mid-August 
and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  28th.  Laffey  set  out  in 
September  on  a vigorous  underway  training  program  de- 
signed to  blend  the  crew  into  an  effective  fighting  team 
and  continued  this  training  until  February  1963,  when 
she  assumed  the  duties  of  service  ship  for  the  Norfolk 
Test  and  Evaluation  Detachment.  Between  October  1963 
and  June  1964  Laffey  operated  with  a hunter-killer  group 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  on  12  June  made  a mid- 
shipmen cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  arriving  in  Palma, 
Majorca,  23  June.  Two  days  later  the  task  group  departed 
for  a surveillance  mission  observing  Soviet  naval  forces 
training  in  the  Mediterranean.  Laffey  visited  Mediter- 
ranean ports  of  Naples,  Italy ; Theoule,  France ; Rota  and 
Valencia,  Spain,  returning  to  Norfolk  3 September.  Laffey 
continued  to  make  regular  Mediterranean  cruises  wuth  the 
mighty  6th  Fleet,  and  participated  in  numerous  oper- 
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ational  and  training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean. Into  1968  she  was  making  further  vital  contributions 
to  the  Navy’s  readiness  and  ability  to  keep  the  peace  and 
thwart  the  threat  of  aggression. 

Laffey  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Lafitte,  Jean,  see  Warren  (AP-98) 


Lagarto 

A lizard  fish. 

(SS-371 : dp.  1,526  (std.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9"  ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3" ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl. 

66 ; a.  1 5",  10  21  tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Lagarto  (SS-371)  was  laid  down  12  January  1944  by 
the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; 
launched  28  May  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Congresswoman  from  Illinois  and  wife  of  Capt.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  USMCR,  (later  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois)  ; 
and  commissioned  14  October  1944,  Comdr.  F.  D.  Latta  in 
command. 

After  trial  tests  and  training  in  Lake  Michigan,  Lagarto 
entered  a floating  drydock  3 December  1944,  was  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  2 days  later  departed 
New  Orleans  for  the  Pacific. 

Lagarto  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  7 February  1945  for 
her  maiden  war  patrol  in  waters  around  the  Nansei 
Shoto.  In  a coordinated  attack  13  February  with  Haddock 
(SS-231)  and  Sennet  (SS-408),  she  engaged  fouT  heavily 
armed  picket  boats  in  a gun  battle,  sank  two,  and  damaged 
the  others.  On  24  February  Lagarto  sank  small  freighter 
Tatsumono  Maru  off  Bungo  Suido  and  not  long  afterward 
spotted  a Japanese  submarine.  She  torpedoed  and  sank 
enemy  submarine  1-371  in  a day  periscope  attack. 
Lagarto  arrived  Subic  Bay  20  March. 

Lagarto  departed  Subic  Bay  for  the  South  China  Sea  12 
April  and  late  in  April  was  directed  to  patrol  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  where  Baya  (SS-318)  joined  her  2 May.  That 
afternoon  Baya  signaled  that  she  was  tracking  a tanker 
traveling  under  heavy  escort.  That  night  Baya  tried  to 
attack  but  was  driven  off  by  enemy  escorts  equipped  with 
radar.  The  two  submarines  met  early  next  morning  to 
discuss  attack  plans.  Baya  made  a midnight  attack  but 
was  again  driven  off  by  the  unusually  alert  Japanese 
escorts.  Early  next  morning,  4 May,  when  Baya  tried  to 
contact  her  teammate,  Lagarto  made  no  reply.  Since 
Japanese  records  state  that  during  the  night  of  3-4  May 
mine  layer  Hatsutaka  attacked  a U.S.  submarine  in  that 
location,  it  is  presumed  that  Lagarto  perished  in  battle 
with  all  hands. 

Lagarto  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lagoda 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-3250 : t.  49;  1.  85';  b.  14';  dr.  4'6" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

10;  a.  none) 

Lagoda,  a motorboat,  was  built  as  Mosquetaire  in  1906 
by  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Building  Co.,  Mor- 
ris Heights,  N.Y. ; subsequently  named  in  turn  Jessica, 
Lady  Arden,  and  Scotian;  acquired  20  September  1918 
from  her  owner,  N.  W Tilton  of  New  York  City ; and 
commissioned  17  November,  Ens.  W.  Nielsen,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Lagoda  was  used  by 
the  District  Commissioner,  NOTS,  in  New  York  Harbor 
where  she  operated  out  of  Staten  Island  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion. She  decommissioned  15  August  1919 ; was  sold  30  Oc- 
tober to  Robert  J.  Bourke,  Washington,  D.C. ; and  was 
turned  over  to  her  new  owner  20  November. 


A county  in  Indiana. 

( APA-124 : dp.  6,873  (It.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s. 

17.7  k. ; cpl.  692 ; trp.  1.561 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm. ; 

cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC-S-AP5 ) 

Lagrange  (APA-124)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  26  June  1944  by  the  California  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. ; launched  1 September 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  Krutcher ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  10  November  1944 ; and  commissioned  11  No- 
vember 1944,  Capt.  Frank  R.  Walker  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  amphibious  training  operations, 
Lagrange  departed  San  Diego  1 January  1945  for  the 
western  Pacific.  Arriving  Manus  18  January  the  attack 
transport  carried  cargo  and  passengers  to  Hollandia  and 
the  Philippines  before  joining  Transport  Squadron  17. 
Following  a month  of  intensive  preparations,  Lagrange 
departed  Dulag  Harbor,  Philippine  Islands,  as  part  of 
the  western  islands  attack  group  in  the  greatest  amphibi- 
ous assault  of  the  Pacific  war,  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
Arriving  in  the  transport  area  off  Kerama  Retto,  26 
March,  Lagrange  successfully  landed  advance  forces  who 
took  that  small  cluster  of  islands  which  served  as  an  ad- 
vance naval  base  for  fueling,  repairs,  and  replenishment 
during  the  conquest  of  Okinawa  itself.  She  remained  off 
Okinawa  for  the  next  30  days  supporting  operations  on 
shore. 

Returning  to  Saipan  5 May,  Lagrange  sailed  2 weeks 
later  with  Navy  passengers  bound  for  San  Francisco.  She 
resumed  war  operations  upon  her  arrival  Eniwetok  11 
July,  and  sailed  for  Okinawa  29  July.  Arriving  Buckner 
Bay  1 week  later,  Lagrange  unloaded  cargo  needed  for  the 
final  days  of  the  war.  While  anchored  in  Buckner  Bay  13 
August,  she  came  under  enemy  air  attack ; despite  accu- 
rate antiaircraft  fire,  a kamikaze  carrying  a 500-pound 
bomb  crashed  into  Lagrange's  superstructure.  A second 
suicide  plane  struck  the  top  of  a kingpost  and  splashed  20 
yards  from  the  ship.  Considerable  damage  to  the  trans- 
port resulted,  and  21  men  were  killed  and  89  wounded. 

After  hostilities  stopped  15  August,  Lagrange  repaired 
the  damage  and  prepared  for  the  homeward  cruise.  De- 
parting Guam  6 September  with  victorious  veterans,  she 
arrived  San  Francisco  21  September.  Lagrange  decom- 
missioned there  27  October  1945  and  was  returned  to 
WSA. 

Lagrange  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lake 

John  Ervin  Lake,  born  22  October  1910  in  Chicago,  111., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  13  April  1928.  After  service  on  sev- 
eral ships  and  stations  ashore,  Lake  was  warranted  Act- 
ing Pay  Clerk  16  September  1940  and  assigned  to  cruiser 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  reported  to  Arizona  20  September  1940 
and  was  killed  in  action  on  board  that  battleship  during 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 

(DE-301:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5" ; b.  35.1”;  dr.  8'3” ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  4 1.1”,  9 20mm.,  8 dep.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Lake  (DE-301)  was  laid  down  22  April  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallego,  Calif. ; launched  18  August 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carol  M.  Feldman ; and  com- 
missioned 5 February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Weeks,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Lake  sailed  from  San  Francisco  11  April  1944  escorting 
to  a convoy  to  Hawaii  and  arriving  20  April.  She  operated 
there  until  sailing  23  June  to  escort  a convoy  to  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  Lake  sortied  5 July  from  Eniwetok  with 
a hunter-killer  group  for  antisubmarine  patrols  off  the 
Marianas  protecting  vital  shipping  lanes  during  the  con- 
quest of  Saipan  and  the  liberation  of  Guam.  After  return- 
ing from  the  patrol,  Lake  cleared  Eniwetok  10  August 
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with  Reynolds  and  Donaldson  to  escort  Montpelier  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  15  August 

Lake  headed  toward  the  Marshalls  shepherding  two 
merchantmen.  En  route  she  picked  up  from  a small  raft 
two  Japanese  from  nearby  Wotje  Island.  On  arriving 
Kwajalein  2 September,  she  turned  the  prisoners  over  to 
the  Army  and  sailed  escorting  transports  carrying  troops 
to  the  Palaus  for  the  invasion  of  Pelelieu.  Reaching  the 
Palaus  21  September,  she  served  on  escort  duty  in  the 
area  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  November,  Lake  screened  the  fueling  group  which 
serviced  units  of  the  fast  carrier  task  force  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines.  She  remained  with  the  group 
off  Leyte  until  she  headed  for  the  Bonins  15  February  for 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

After  Iwo  Jima  had  been  secured,  Lake  screened  the 
task  group  that  supplied  TF  58  during  operations  against 
Okinawa.  Throughout  the  campaign,  she  made  shuttle 
runs  to  Ulithi,  escorting  empty  oilers.  On  8 August,  she 
was  ordered  to  escort  and  give  antisubmarine  protection 
to  12  oilers  and  one  merchantman  heading  for  a rendez- 
vous close  off  Japan. 

After  the  surrender,  Lake  returned  to  the  west  coast, 
arriving  San  Francisco  13  October.  She  decommissioned 
at  Mare  Island  3 December  and  was  sold  14  December 
1946  to  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
scrapping. 

Lake  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lake  Arthur 

A lake  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  90  miles  west  of  Mor- 
gan City 

(Str.  t.  1,948;  1.  261;  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'9'' ; s.  9 k ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Arthur , a cargo  transport,  was  launched  16  Feb- 
ruary 1918  by  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  USSB  17  September  1918;  and  com- 
missioned at  Brest,  France,  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ed- 
win J.  Madden,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Arthur  transported  Army 
stores  from  United  Kingdom  bases  to  supply  ports  in 
France.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until  18  February 
1919  when  she  cleared  Cardiff,  Wales,  laden  with  Army 
cargo.  Arriving  Philadelphia  11  March,  Lake  Arthur  de- 
commissioned 3 April  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the 
same  day.  In  1928  she  was  sold  to  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines,  Inc.,  and  operated  out  of  Norfolk  under  the  name 
Virginia  Limited. 

Lake  Benbow 

(Str : t.  2,368 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6''  ; dr.  21' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Benbow,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  4 July 
1918  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  USSB  17  August  1918;  and  com- 
missioned at  Montreal,  Canada,  the  same  day  Lt.  (jg.) 
A.  W.  Pabo  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Benbow  arrived  at  her  home 
port,  Cardiff,  Wales,  during  September  to  transport  coal 
to  French  ports.  She  continued  these  vital  operations 
throughout  World  War  I,  contributing  to  the  Allied  war 
effort. 

After  the  Armistice,  Lake  Benbow  cleared  Barry  Roads, 
Wales,  25  June  1919  with  a cargo  of  Army  ordnance.  Ar- 
riving Newport  News,  Va.,  13  July,  she  decommissioned 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  17  July  1919.  She  was  sold  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  operated  out  of  Detroit. 
Sold  to  Rederi  A/S  Nidaros  in  1937,  she  operated  out  of 
Oslo  with  Norwegian  papers  under  the  name  Nidaros.  In 
1946  she  was  sold  to  Rymo  Panama  and  sailed  under 
Panamanian  colors  as  Eastern  Trader. 


Lake  Berdan 

(Str : t.  1,413 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21' ; s.  9.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  1 3") 

Lake  Berdan,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  4 July 
1918  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  24  September  1918  from  the  USSB  ; and  com- 
missioned at  Montreal,  Canada,  the  same  day,  Lt.  John 
M.  Clark,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Clearing  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  7 October  1918,  Lake 
Berdan  arrived  Spithead,  England  for  operations  with 
NOTS.  Assigned  to  the  Army  coal  trade,  she  carried  coal 
from  Belfast  and  Cardiff  to  French  ports  for  the  next  4 
months.  Departing  Cardiff  6 March  1919  with  a cargo  of 
Army  supplies,  Lake  Berdan  arrived  Philadelphia  29 
March.  She  decommissioned  there  8 April  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Blanchester 

( Str ; t.  2,346 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  21' ; s.  9 k ; 
cpl.  52  ; a.  1 4" ) 

Lake  Blanchester,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  8 June 
1918  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
turned  over  to  the  USSB  10  August  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Navy  at  Montreal,  Canada,  the  same  day, 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  O.  Clark,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Manned  by  the  Navy  on  bareboat  charter  under  Army 
account,  Lake  Blanchester  departed  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 
in  August  in  convoy  for  Europe.  Arriving  Brest,  France, 
7 September  via  St.  Nazaire,  France,  she  joined  other 
NOTS  ships  and  hauled  coal  from  the  British  Isles  to 
French  ports.  Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  continued 
coaling  runs  until  15  February  1919  when  she  departed 
Southampton,  England,  with  700  tons  of  Army  cargo  on 
board.  Reaching  Philadelphia  13  March,  Lake  Blanchester 
decommissioned  1 April  and  was  turned  over  to  USSB. 
She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Bloomington 

( Str ; t.  2,342  ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21' ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Bloomington,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  18 
June  1918  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ; 
turned  over  to  the  USSB  12  September ; and  commissioned 
the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  H. 
Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Arriving  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  23  September,  Lake 
Bloomington  joined  a convoy  and  departed  for  European 
waters  7 October.  She  reached  Brest,  France,  21  October 
and  began  coaling  runs  between  ports  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  coast  of  France.  While  steaming  from  Penarth, 
Wales,  to  Bordeaux,  France,  with  a cargo  of  coal,  Lake 
Bloomington  was  stranded  11  December  at  Pointe  de  la 
Combre,  France ; abandoned  the  same  day ; and  declared 
a total  loss. 

Lake  Borgne 

An  inlet  of  Mississippi  Sound  in  southeastern  Louisiana 
which  connects  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(Str:  t.  2,100;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  58; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Borgne,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  4 July  1918 
by  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.  taken  over  by 
the  USSB  2 September  1918 ; and  commissioned  the  same 
day  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Lt.  Comdr.  Malcolm  A.  Mac- 
Phee,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  European  waters  as  a collier  under  Army 
account,  Lake  Borgne  departed  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
convoy  22  September.  Arriving  St.  Nazaire,  France,  7 
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USS  Lake  Borgne,  a NOTS  cargo  ship,  1918. 


October,  she  began  hauling  coal  from  the  British  Isles  to 
France.  Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  made  runs  from 
Cardiff  and  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  French  ports.  While 
steaming  in  convoy  from  Penzance,  England,  to  Roscan- 
val,  France,  21  October,  she  struck  a rock  off  Brest, 
France.  She  sank  in  about  an  hour  near  Point  Mathieu. 
Her  entire  crew  was  rescued  by  the  British  trawler 
Isabella  Fowlie. 

Lake  Bridge 

(Str:  t.  gr.  1,984;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'';  dr.  18'6" ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  15”,  13") 

Lake  Bridge,  a mine  carrier,  was  launched  as  War 
Rifle  17  October  1917  by  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  12  December  1917  on  a bare- 
boat charter ; and  commissioned  at  New  York  16  February 
1918,  Lt.  Cmdr.  O.  W.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  coastal  coaling  runs,  Lake  Bridge  departed 
Norfolk  for  Key  West  21  February  1918.  Following  runs 
to  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  she  loaded  mines  at  Norfolk  for 
transport  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Departing  25  May,  she 
sailed  via  Halifax  and  arrived  Clyde,  Scotland,  20  June 
with  mines  for  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  mine  carrier  made  two 
additional  cruises  from  Norfolk  to  Scotland.  While  sailing 
to  Scotland  5 July,  she  drove  off  German  cruiser-sub- 
marine U-156  after  a gun  duel  which  lasted  30  minutes. 

After  returning  to  Norfolk  4 December,  Lake  Bridge 
cruised  to  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  ports  until  July  1919, 


replenishing  these  areas  with  coal  and  gasoline.  She 
arrived  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  2 August  and  decommis- 
sioned there  5 August  1919  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the 
same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  and  renamed  Cascade.  In  the  early  1940’s 
she  was  sold  to  Cia  Escandinara  de  Vapores  and  operated 
under  Panamanian  papers. 


Lake  Capens 

(Str:  t.  2,026;  1.  261';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Capens,  a depot  collier,  was  built  in  1918  by 
Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; sailed  under 
bareboat  charter  for  the  Army  15  June  from  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  Europe  where  she  arrived  Rochefort,  France, 
19  July;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  16  October  at  Cardiff, 
Wales ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Carl- 
ton L.  Whitney,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  as  a cross-channel  collier,  Lake  Capens 
made  coaling  runs  between  British  and  French  coastal 
ports  for  more  than  10  months.  On  26  August  1919  she 
departed  Bordeaux,  France,  loaded  with  1,559  tons  of 
military  cargo.  Steaming  via  the  Azores,  she  arrived 
New  York  20  September ; decommissioned  27  September ; 
and  was  transferred  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold 
in  1926  to  John  Barnett  Waterman  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
transferred  to  Mobile,  Miami  & Gulf  Steamship  Co.  the 
following  year. 
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Lake  Catherine 

(Str:  t.  1,983;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  18'10" ; s.  8.5  k. ; 
opl.  58;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Catherine,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1918  by 
Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio ; taken  over  by 
the  USSB  at  New  York  City  4 October  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F.  McNabb, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  7 October,  Lake  Catherine  loaded 
cargo  at  Norfolk  and  returned  to  New  York  17  October. 
On  the  19th  she  joined  a convoy  bound  for  Europe  and 
arrived  Rochefort,  France,  10  November.  After  carrying 
coal  between  British  and  French  ports,  she  arrived  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  24  February  1919  and  2 days  later  began 
service  under  the  U.S.  Food  Administration.  She  sailed 
2 March  for  Danzig,  Germany,  and  the  next  day  rescued 
nine  survivors  from  Berthold  after  the  German  trawler 
had  struck  a mine  and  sunk. 

Lake  Catherine  continued  food  relief  runs  until  5 July. 
She  departed  Barry,  Wales,  24  July  for  the  United  States 
loaded  with  general  military  cargo.  She  arrived  New  York 
8 August,  decommissioned  15  August,  and  was  returned 
to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1926  she  was  sold  to  the  Mid- 
west Steamship  Co.  of  Detroit  and  renamed  Oscar  J. 
Lingeman. 

Lake  Champlain 

A lake  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  was  the  scene 
of  Commodore  Thomas  McDonough’s  victory  11  Septem- 
ber 1814  over  a larger  and  more  heavily  armed  British 
squadron  in  the  War  of  1812. 

I 

(Str:  t.  3,095-  1 261';  b.  43'6'' ; dr.  18'9'' ; s.  8.5  k. ; cpl. 

65;  a.  1 6'',  1 5") 

The  first  Lake  Champlain  was  launched  by  Superior 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  31  July  1917  under  USSB  contract; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  19  January  1918;  and  commissioned 
at  Boston  24  January,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  R.  Roberts, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  NOTS  Lake  Champlain  carried  coal 
from  Norfolk  to  Boston  and  New  York  from  February 
1918  until  she  departed  Hampton  Roads  12  March  for 
Clyde,  Scotland,  arriving  9 April  and  returning  to  Nor- 
folk 6 May. 

She  made  three  other  round  trips  to  Europe  in  1918 
carrying  ammunition,  coal,  and  provisions,  before  return- 
ing to  Norfolk  7 January  1919. 

On  1 February  1919,  Lake  Champlain  departed  Norfolk 
with  a cargo  of  mines  and  coal  for  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and 
returned  to  Norfolk  10  March.  She  decommissioned  20 
March  1919  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day. 
She  was  sold  in  1920  to  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  Societd, 
Brussels,  Belgium,  and  renamed  Nipponier. 

II 

(CV-39;  dp.  27,100;  1.  888' ; b.  147'6'' ; s.  33  k. ; cpl.  3,448; 
a.  12  5",  72  40mm. ; cl.  Essex) 

The  second  Lake  Champlain  (CV-39)  was  laid  down  in 
drydock  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth  Va.,  15 
March  1943 ; launched  by  float  2 November  1944 ; spon- 
sored 3 June  1945  by  Mrs.  Warren  Austin,  wife  of  Senator 
Austin  of  Vermont ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Capt. 
Logan  C.  Ramsey  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  visits  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, Lake  Champlain  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet” 
duty,  departed  Norfolk  for  England  14  October,  and  ar- 
rived Southhampton  the  19th  where  she  embarked  vet- 
erans and  returned  them  to  New  York. 

She  set  a speed  record  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  26 
November  1945  when  she  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
having  completed  a run  from  Cape  Spartel,  Africa,  in  4 
days,  8 hours,  51  minutes.  This  record  stood  until  sur- 
passed by  SS  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1952. 


Lake  Champlain  retired  to  the  “Mothball  Fleet”  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  17  February  1947.  After  the  United  States 
had  allowed  her  active  military  strength  to  shrink  to 
the  danger  point,  the  Communists  struck  in  Korea.  For- 
tunately, we  had  ships  in  reserve,  though  it  took  time  to 
obtain  and  train  crews  and  provide  materiel.  Lake  Cham- 
plain was  reactivated  and  modernized  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.  and  recommissioned  19  Sep- 
tember 1952,  Capt.  G.  T.  Mundroff  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Cuban  and  Haitian  waters  25  No- 
vember through  25  December,  the  carrier  departed  May- 
port,  Fla.,  for  Korea  26  April  1953  via  the  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  China  Sea,  becoming  the  largest  ship  to 
transit  the  Suez  Canal.  She  moored  at  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
9 June  1953. 

As  flagship  of  Carrier  Task  Force  77,  she  sailed  from 
Yokosuka  11  June  and  arrived  off  western  Korea  14  June. 
The  carrier’s  air  group  immediately  launched  sorties 
cratering  runways ; assaulting  enemy  troops ; attacking 
trenches,  bunkers,  gun  positions ; and  giving  close  air 
support  to  hardpressed  ground  forces.  Her  planes  also 
escorted  B-50  bombers  on  their  way  to  enemy  targets. 
Lake  Champlain  continued  to  strike  at  the  enemy  until 
the  truce  was  signed  27  July.  Relieved  by  Kearsarge 
(CVA-33)  11  October,  Lake  Champlain  headed  toward  the 
South  China  Sea  arriving  Singapore  24  October.  Bidding 
farewell  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  27  October,  she  steamed 
toward  home  touching  at  Columbo,  Port  Said,  Cannes,  and 
Lisbon  before  arriving  Mayport,  Fla.,  4 December  1953. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Lake  Champlain  made  sev- 
eral cruises  to  the  Mediterranean,  participating  with 
NATO  forces.  On  25  April  1957  she  joined  elements  of 
the  fleet  in  a high-speed  run  to  the  scene  of  tension  in  the 
Middle  East,  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon  and 
backing  Jordan’s  stand  against  the  threat  of  Communism. 
The  swift  and  firm  reaction  averted  a near  catastrophe 
in  the  Middle  East.  Tension  eased  and  Lake  Champlain 
returned  to  Mayport  27  July.  Converted  to  an  antisub- 
marine carrier  and  reclassified  (CVS-39)  on  1 August, 
Lake  Champlain  trained  off  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
master  her  new  role.  She  departed  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  8 Febru- 
ary 1958  for  a Mediterranean  cruise  returning  30  October 
to  Mayport,  Fla.  After  yard  overhaul  she  departed  for 
the  Mediterranean  10  June  and  visited  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland,  before  returning  to  Mayport  9 August. 

The  carrier  operated  off  Florida  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  15  June  1958  when  she  sailed  on  another  Mediterran- 
ean cruise  returning  to  her  newly  assigned  home  port, 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  4 September. 

The  carrier  operated  out  of  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  until 
29  June  1960  when  she  made  a midshipmen  cruise  to 
Halifax,  returning  12  August.  Beginning  7 February  she 
made  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  returning  2 March. 

Lake  Champlain  was  selected  as  the  prime  recovery  ship 
for  the  first  manned  space  flight.  She  sailed  for  the  recov- 
ery area  1 May  and  was  on  station  on  the  5th  when  Comdr. 
Alan  Sheppard  splashed  down  in  spacecraft  Freedom  7, 
some  300  miles  down  range  from  Cape  Kennedy.  Heli- 
copters from  the  carrier  visually  followed  the  descent  of 
the  capsule  and  were  over  the  astronaut  2 minutes  after 
the  impact.  They  skillfully  recovered  Astronaut  Sheppard 
and  Freedom  7 and  carried  them  safely  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain's flight  deck. 

For  the  next  year  the  ship  operated  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  June  1962  she  embarked 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen  for  a summer  cruise  to  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  she  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  island’s  celebration  of 
its  independence,  3 August. 

On  24  October  Lake  Champlain  joined  in  a classic  exer- 
cise of  seapower — the  quarantine  of  Cuba,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  was  constructing  bases  for  offensive  missiles. 
To  block  this  grave  threat  U.S.  warships  deployed 
throughout  the  western  Atlantic,  choking  off  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  to  Cuba  and  enforcing  American  de- 
mands for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  offensive 
missiles. 
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Report  of  victory  by  (Commodore  Macdonough  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1814. 


After  the  American  demands  were  substantially  com- 
plied with,  Lake  Champlain  sailed  for  home  23  November, 
via  St,  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  and  arrived  Quonset  Point 
4 December  1962.  For  the  next  few  months  the  carrier 
was  in  New  England  waters  for  operations  and  overhaul. 
In  September  1963,  while  she  was  on  a cruise  to  Guan- 


tanamo Bay,  her  training  schedule  was  interrupted  when 
she  was  ordered  to  Haiti  to  relieve  distress  caused  by 
Hurricane  “Jane.”  Her  helicopters  located  homeless  vic- 
tims and  flew  them  food  and  medical  supplies. 

Lake  Champlain  returned  to  Quonset  Point  9 November 
for  operations  in  New  England  waters.  She  visited  Ber- 
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Commodore  Macdonough’s  victory  on  Lake  Champlain  1814. 


USS  Lake  Champlain  (CVS-39) — 29  August  1961. 
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muda  briefly  in  spring  of  1964  and  steamed  to  Spain  in 
the  fall  for  landings  near  Huelva.  She  sailed  6 November 
from  Barcelona  for  the  United  States,  touched  at  Gibraltar 
and  arrived  at  Quonset  Point  the  25th.  The  first  half  of 
1965,  found  the  Lake  Champlain  performing  training  du- 
ties and  conducting  exercises  up  and  down  the  East  Coast. 
The  last  major  duty  of  her  career  occurred  on  5 August 
when  she  served  as  the  primary  recovery  ship  for  Gem- 
ini 5.  Soon  after  this  duty  was  completed,  she  sailed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  commenced  inactivation.  She  was 
decommissioned  2 May  1966. 


Lake  Charlotte 

(Str:  t 2,239:  1.  261';  b.  43'6”;  dr.  19'9'';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Charlotte,  a depot  collier  built  in  1918  by  Great 
Lake  Engine  Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  arrived  Cardiff, 
Wales,  27  August  1918  carried  a load  of  Army  cargo.  She 
was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  at  Cardiff  17  October  1918 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Erickson, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Manned  by  the  Navy  on  time  charter  under  Army  ac- 
count, Lake  Charlotte  sailed  between  British  and  French 
ports  carrying  coal  and  general  cargo.  She  operated  in 
European  waters  until  departing  Boulogne,  France,  for  the 
United  States  8 August  1919.  Loaded  with  2,392  tons  of 
ammunition,  she  steamed  via  Cardiff  and  arrived  Phila- 
delphia 1 September.  Ordered  transferred  to  USSB  20 
September,  she  decommissioned  23  September.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1927  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Clear 

A lake  in  California ; two  lakes  in  Louisiana. 

(Str:  t.  2,054 ; 1.  261' ; b 43'6"  ; dr.  17'9'' ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl. 

51. ; a.  1 3") 

Lake  Clear,  a cargo  transport,  was  launched  28  Febru- 
ary 1918  by  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.,  south  Chicago, 
111. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  transport ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  15  November  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Oscar  G.  Ericsson  in 
command. 

Operating  with  NOTS,  Lake  Clear  was  assigned  to 
Army  coal  trade  based  at  Cardiff,  Wales.  She  sailed  be- 
tween British  and  French  ports  supplying  American  naval 
and  ground  forces  in  Europe  from  November  1918  until 
February  1919. 

In  early  February  Lake  Clear  began  carrying  food  for 
the  U.S.  Food  Administration,  which  was  founded  to  aid 
the  stricken  and  war-torn  countries  of  Europe.  After  trans- 
porting food  from  Rotterdam  to  Danzig  for  5 months,  she 
departed  Cardiff  8 August  for  the  United  States  and  ar- 
rived Hampton  Roads  24  August.  She  decommissioned  at 
Norfolk  28  August  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same 
day.  She  was  sold  in  1924  to  Construction  Materials  Co. 
of  Chicago  and  renamed  Sandcraft. 


Lake  Conesus 

A lake  in  west  central  New  York,  farthest  west  of  the 
Finger  Lakes. 

(Str:  t.  1,367  ; 1.  251' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  21' ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl.  52  ; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Conesus  was  launched  13  June  1918  by  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  14  November  1918 ; and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Morgan, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Conesus  operated  with  the 
Army  coal  service  sailing  from  Cardiff  to  French  ports. 
She  continued  this  service  for  10  months,  supplying  Amer- 


ican forces  in  Europe,  until  she  departed  Penarth,  Wales, 
13  September  1919.  Arriving  New  29  September,  Lake 
Conesus  decommissioned  there  11  October  1919  and  was 
returned  to  the  USSB.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  County 

Counties  in  12  States. 

( L ST-880 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  226 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-880  tvas  laid  down  by  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  6 November  1944 ; launched 
16  December  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Quigley ; and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  9 January  1945,  Lt. 
(jg.)  James  T.  Connolly  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Florida  coast,  LST-880  de- 
parted New  Orleans  for  Hawaii  13  February.  Steaming 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  west  coast,  she  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  31  March.  During  the  next  6 weeks  she 
participated  in  training  operations  with  Seabees  before 
departing  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  western  Pacific  24  May. 
Carrying  men  and  equipment  of  the  98th  Construction 
Battalion,  she  sailed  via  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas  to 
Okinawa  where  she  arrived  4 July.  There  she  discharged 
men  and  cargo ; and,  after  embarking  combat  veterans, 
she  sailed  for  the  Marianas  10  July.  Steaming  via  Guam, 
she  reached  Saipan  the  19th. 

LST-880  sailed  for  the  Solomon  Islands  27  July.  Ar- 
riving Russell  Island  7 August,  she  operated  among  the 
Solomons  during  the  final  week  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific. 
On  the  19th  she  departed  Guadalcanal  for  the  Philippines. 
Upon  arriving  Samar  30  August,  she  operated  in  Leyte 
Gulf  until  20  September  when  she  sailed  for  Luzon.  She 
reached  Lingayen  Gulf  the  24th ; and,  after  embarking 
occupation  troops  at  San  Fabian,  Luzon,  she  sailed  for 
Japan  26  September.  Steaming  in  convoy  she  arrived 
Wakayama,  Honshu,  7 October  to  support  occupation 
landings  in  Japan. 

Continuing  her  occupation  duty,  LST-880  departed 
Nagoya,  Honshu,  for  the  Philippines  27  October.  She 
embarked  more  occupation  troops  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  and 
from  11  to  18  November  steamed  to  Sasebo,  Kyushu,  for 
further  occupation  duty.  Departing  Sasebo  23  November, 
she  sailed  for  the  Marianas  where  she  arrived  Saipan  the 
29th.  She  operated  between  Guam  and  Saipan  until  18 
December ; then  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  After  touch- 
ing at  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  and  Roi  in  the  Marshalls, 
she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  8 January  1946.  Departing  3 
days  later,  she  steamed  to  the  west  coast  and  arrived  San 
Pedro  Bay  22  January.  Between  6 and  28  February,  she 
sailed  from  San  Pedro  to  New  Orleans.  She  decommis- 
sioned there  1 October  1946  and  was  assigned  to  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet. 

Towred  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  early  in  1947, 
LST-880  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  late  in  1950.  From 
May  to  August  1951  she  served  MSTS  as  a supply  ship 
during  the  construction  of  military  bases  in  the  Arctic. 

After  returning  to  Norfolk,  LST-880  recommissioned 
20  August,  Lt.  Carl  S.  Cross  in  command.  During  the  next 
9 months  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk  while  making  sup- 
ply runs  along  the  east  coast  and  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Between  21  May  and  5 June  1952  she  steamed  from 
Norfolk  to  Port  Lyautey,  French  Morocco,  to  begin  logis- 
tics operations  in  the  western  Mediterranean  for  the 
powerful  6th  Fleet.  During  the  next  6 months  she  carried 
supplies  to  ports  in  North  Africa  and  steamed  from  Por- 
tugal to  Italy  while  supporting  peacekeeping  and  readiness 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  departed  Port 
Lyautey  11  November;  reached  Norfolk  the  26th:  and 
resumed  supply  runs  out  of  Norfolk. 

Logistics  duty  in  1953  sent  her  to  the  Caribbean,  and 
she  carried  supplies  to  American  bases  in  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  Bahamas 
to  Trinidad.  Departing  Norfolk  21  September,  she  sailed 
via  Davisville,  R.I.,  for  North  Africa  and  arrived  Port 
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Lyautev  9 October.  After  unloading  supplies,  she  sailed 
four  days  later  and  returned  to  Norfolk  27  October. 

LST-880  resumed  logistics  operations  to  island  bases  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean.  During  late  August  and 
early  September  1954  she  operated  between  Norfolk  and 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  during  1955  she  made  two  ad- 
ditional runs  to  Halifax  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 
Named  Lake  County  1 July  1955,  she  continued  supply 
runs  primarily  in  the  Caribbean  from  1955  to  1958.  De- 
parting the  Bahamas  10  February  1958,  she  arrived  Nor- 
folk the  13th.  Lake  County  steamed  to  Charleston  29 
August  and  decommissioned  there  25  November.  Declared 
unsuitable  for  further  naval  service,  she  was  used  as  a 
target  ship  for  destruction. 


Lake  Crescent 

Lakes  in  Florida  and  Washington. 

(Str:  t.  2,051:  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Crescent , a cargo  transport,  was  launched  31  Jan- 
uary 1918  by  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.,  South  Chicago, 
111. : operated  as  an  Army  cargo  transport ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  19  October  1919 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  B.  Harding,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lake  Crescent  was 
assigned  to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British 
and  French  ports. 

After  the  Armistice,  she  steamed  from  Penarth,  Wales, 
14  February  1919  with  470  tons  of  Army  stores  and  ar- 
rived New  Orleans  15  March.  A week  later  she  departed 
on  the  first  of  four  cruises  to  carry  Army  supplies  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Canal  Zone.  She  returned  to  New 
Orleans  9 July,  decommissioned  on  the  25th,  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  R.  C. 
Pugand  and  operated  by  Columbian  S.S.  Co.  under  the 
name  Padilla. 

Lake  Damita 

(Str:  t.  1,447:  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  21';  s.  9 k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  13'') 

Lake  Damita  was  launched  26  June  1918  by  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  2 
August  1918,  and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  Lt.  Comdr.  Johannes  Hanson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Damita  joined  a convoy  at 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  proceeded  to  Europe,  arriving 
Havre,  France,  3 September  1918.  Sailing  to  Cardiff, 
Wales,  she  began  a series  of  voyages  carrying  coal  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  French  ports.  While  entering 
Brest,  France,  6 November,  Lake  Damita  struck  a rock 
and  was  grounded.  After  several  attempts  to  salvage  her 
failed,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  to  be 
sold. 

Lake  Dancey 

(Str:  t.  1,407;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  21 '2";  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Dancey  was  launched  27  July  1918  by  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
28  October  1918 ; and  commissioned  the  following  day  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  Lt.  Comdr.  Micheal  Robb,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Dancey  departed  Montreal  31 
October  1918  to  join  collier  operations  in  Europe.  Based 
at  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  transported  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  French  ports  until  6 February  1919  when  she 
was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration,  for  service 
in  the  massive  effort  to  relieve  the  hunger-stricken  of  Eu- 
rope. Lake  Dancey  carried  food  between  Rotterdam  and 
Danzig,  Poland,  during  the  next  6 months. 

Departing  Rotterdam  16  August,  Lake  Dancey  arrived 
New  York  2 September.  She  decommissioned  there  9 Sep- 


tember and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  for  disposal.  She 
was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Daraga 

(Str:  t.  1,447;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'' ; dr.  24'4" ; s.  9 k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  14'') 

Lake  Daraga  was  launched  12  June  1918  by  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
27  July  1918 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  E.  Stamen  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Daraga  departed  Montreal  in 
mid- August  and  joined  a convoy  bound  for  Europe.  Ar- 
riving Havre,  France,  3 September,  she  proceeded  to  Car- 
diff, Wales,  and  transported  coal  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  French  ports  for  the  next  year,  supplying  both 
Navy  and  Army  forces.  Leaving  Brest,  France,  26  October 
1919,  she  reached  New  York  12  November,  decommis- 
sioned 24  November,  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  for 
disposal.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  for 
scrapping. 

Lake  Dymer 

(Str:  dp.  1,429;  1.  261';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  22';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Dymer  was  launched  22  June  1918  by  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  under  USSB  contract; 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  16  September  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  A. 
Burke,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  Lake  Dymer , a depot  collier,  departed 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in  convoy  for  Brest,  France,  7 to  21 
October  and  began  cross-channel  coaling  runs  between 
British  and  French  ports.  Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales, 
Lake  Dymer  continued  this  duty  until  15  March  1919 
when  she  transferred  from  Army  to  Navy  account.  She  de- 
parted Cardiff  for  the  United  States  29  May  and  arrived 
New  York  City  13  June.  Lake  Dymer  decommissioned  23 
June  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Eckhart 

(Str:  t.  1,432;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  21' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Eckhart,  a depot  collier  was  launched  25  June 
1918  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  under 
USSB  contract;  taken  over  20  August  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter 
E.  May,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Eckhart  sailed  to  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  on  5 September  she  joined  a convoy  bound 
for  France.  After  reaching  St.  Nazaire  19  September,  she 
carried  coal  on  cross-channel  runs  from  British  to  French 
ports  until  she  departed  Cardiff,  Wales,  11  February  1919 
for  duty  with  the  U.S.  Food  Administration.  For  more 
than  4 months  she  carried  relief  food  shipments  from 
Rotterdam  to  Danzig,  Poland.  Then  she  returned  to  Barry 
Roads,  Wales,  and  sailed  for  home  8 July,  arriving  New 
York  City  21  July.  Lake  Eckhart  decommissioned  31  July 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold 
to  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Eliko 

(Str:  t.  1,432;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  52; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Eliko,  a depot  collier,  was  launched  4 July  1918 
by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  under  USSB 
contract ; acquired  by  the  Navy  4 September  1918 ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Andrew  Munkewitz,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  in  European  waters,  she  departed 
Montreal  7 September  and  arrived  Brest,  France,  via 
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Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  5 October.  Operating  out  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  she  carried  coal  from  ports  in  the  British  Isles  to 
coastal  ports  in  France.  Terminating  her  transchannel 
runs  8 months  later,  she  departed  Cardiff  for  the  United 
States  13  June  1919  and  reached  Newport  News,  Va., 
1 July.  Lake  Eliko  decommissioned  8 July  and  was  re- 
turned to  US  SB.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
1926  and  scrapped. 

Lake  Elizabeth 

(Str : t.  1,378 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  19'8"  ; s.  10k ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Elizabeth,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  12  December 
1917  under  USSB  contract  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  Escorse,  Mich. ; operated  by  USSB  as  an  Army 
cargo  transport ; taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
26  September  1918  at  Brest,  France,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  R. 
Bergh,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lake  Elizabeth  was 
assigned  to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and 
French  ports. 

After  the  Armistice,  she  carried  Red  Cross  supplies  to 
countries  in  the  Mediterranean.  Departing  Cardiff  15 
March  1919,  she  steamed  via  Gibraltar  and  Toulon,  France, 
to  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.  She 
departed  Piraeus,  Greece  26  May : operated  out  of  Gibral- 
tar 3 to  24  June ; then  continued  via  the  Azores  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  Norfolk  12  July.  Lake  Elizabeth 
decommissioned  25  July  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB 
the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926 
and  scrapped. 

Lake  Elsinore 

A lake  in  Riverside  County,  southern  California. 

( Str : 1. 1,435 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  19'8"  ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl.  52  ; 
a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Elsinore,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  20  July  1918 
under  USSB  contract  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio ; taken  over  by  the  Navy  13  September  1918 
at  Montreal,  Canada ; and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  E.  Wiebe,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  Montreal  17  September,  Lake  Elsinore 
steamed  from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  8 October  and  reached 
Nantes,  France,  21  October.  Assigned  to  NOTS,  she  served 
as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French  ports  and 
completed  coaling  runs  3 May  1919.  Transferred  to  Army 
account,  she  operated  as  a cargo  transport  along  the 
French  coast,  then  departed  St.  Nazaire,  France,  for  the 
United  States  10  September.  Carrying  Army  supplies,  she 
reached  New  York  25  September ; decommissioned  4 Oc- 
tober; and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Erie 

The  fourth  lake  in  the  chain  of  five  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America.  It  lies  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
is  bounded  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 

(Str:  1. 1,157;  1.  263';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'6"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  67) 

Lake  Erie,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  as  War  Beaver 
22  September  1917  under  a USSB  contract  by  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
31  December ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  17  January 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  C.  Sorensen  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Erie  operated  as  a collier  along 
the  east  coast  until  she  departed  Norfolk  5 April  1918 
for  European  waters.  She  made  four  round-trip  cruises 
from  the  United  States  to  European  ports,  transporting 
mines  and  general  cargo. 

On  16  January  1919  Lake  Erie  collided  with  steamship 


Hazelbranch  off  Lavernoek  and  sank  5 miles  from  Cardiff, 
Wales.  She  was  salvaged  in  August  1919 ; sold  to  Th. 
Brdvig  of  Farsund,  Norway ; and  renamed  Gezina. 


Lake  Fernvcood 

(Str:  t.  1.245;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'6" ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Fernwood  was  launched  4 May  1918  by  the  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorraine,  Ohio ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  Brest,  France,  23  September  and  commissioned 
27  September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  N.  Beckwith,  USN 
RF,  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lake  Fernwood  was 
assigned  to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and 
French  ports.  After  the  Armistice,  she  steamed  from  New- 
port, England,  22  February  1919  with  700  tons  of  Army 
stores,  arriving  Philadelphia  16  March.  Sailing  to  New 
York  3 weeks  later,  she  decommissioned  9 April  and  was 
returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  in  1923 
to  the  Richmond  New  York  S.S.  Co.,  and  renamed 
Virginia  Despatch. 

Lake  Forest 

(Str:  t.  1,157;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6" ; dr.  18'1”  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

79 ; a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Lake  Forest,  a mine  and  cargo  carrier,  was  launched 
3 November  1917  under  USSB  contract  by  Detroit  Ship- 
building Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; taken  over  by  the  Navy 
24  December  1917  at  New  York ; and  commissioned  15  Jan- 
uary 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  R.  O.  Johnston,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Forest  carried  coal  from  New 
York  and  Norfolk  to  Boston  and  from  Norfolk  to  Ber- 
muda between  9 February  and  25  April.  After  loading  coal 
and  cargo  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed  14  May  for  Europe  via 
Halifax,  and  reached  Clyde,  Scotland,  4 June. 

Departing  in  ballast  for  the  United  States  17  June, 
she  was  attacked  27  June  by  a surfaced  German  U-boat. 
The  enemy  submarine  fired  60  rounds  at  Lake  Forest,  caus- 
ing some  damage  but  no  casualties.  The  cargo  ship  fought 
back  with  21  shots  that  drove  off  the  attacker.  Arriving 
Norfolk  4 July,  she  received  repairs,  loaded  a cargo  of 
mines,  then  steamed  to  Scotland  18  July  to  12  August. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  25  August  to  10  September,  she 
proceeded  to  the  Madiera  Islands  22  October  to  5 Novem- 
ber with  food  and  relief  supplies  for  the  Red  Cross  com- 
mission. She  steamed  to  New  York  17  November  to  2 De- 
cember, made  a coaling  run  to  Melville,  R.I.,  then  departed 
Norfolk  for  Guantanamo  21  December.  Arriving  the  30th, 
she  loaded  bulk  sugar  before  returning  to  New  York  15 
to  22  January  1919.  Lake  Forest  proceeded  to  Norfolk  29 
to  30  January,  decommissioned  4 March,  and  was  returned 
to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Royal 
Beige  Society  in  1920  and  operated  out  of  Antwerp  under 
the  name  Venitier. 

Lake  Frances 

A lake  in  northern  Montana. 

(Str:  t.  1,190;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  19';  s.  10.5  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  14") 

Lake  Frances  was  launched  1918  by  the  Toledo  Ship- 
building Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Mon- 
treal, 1 August  1918  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Fred  W.  Davis,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  20  August  1918,  Lake 
Frances  sailed  to  to  European  waters  for  duty  as  a coal 
transport  in  NOTS.  Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  shuttled 
between  British  and  French  ports  until  the  summer  of 
1919.  Lake  Frances  departed  Cardiff  27  August,  arrived 
New  York  14  September,  decommissioned  on  the  23d,  and 
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was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  2 years  later  owned  by 
Frank  Paramino  of  San  Francisco. 


Lake  Gakona 

(Str : 1. 1,445 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  18'9"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  56) 

Lake  Gakona  was  launched  1918  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
and  commissioned  at  Montreal  22  August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
R.  M.  Packer,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  5 September,  Lake 
Gakona  joined  NOTS  on  the  19th.  Based  at  Cardiff.  Wales, 
she  transported  coal  from  British  to  French  ports.  She 
continued  this  service  for  1 year  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  August  1919.  Lake  Gakona  decommis- 
sioned 23  August  1919  and  was  returned  to  USSB.  She 
was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1927  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Garza 

(Str:  t.  1,433;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  21'2"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

58;  a.  13'') 

Lake  Garza  was  launched  1918  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio  ; acquired  by  the  Navy  and  com- 
missioned at  Montreal  24  September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  H. 
E.  Vercy,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Arriving  St.  Nazaire,  France,  22  November  1918,  Lake 
Garza  was  assigned  to  NOTS  in  European  waters.  Operat- 
ing out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  transported  coal  from  Brit- 
ish to  French  ports. 

After  the  Armistice  she  steamed  from  St.  Nazaire  27 
June  1919  with  1,500  tons  of  Army  ordnance,  arriving  New 
York  12  July.  Lake  Garza  decommissioned  21  July  1919 
and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Gaspar 

( Str : 1. 1,433 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21'2"  ; s.  9.3  k. ; cpl.  56 ; 
a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Gaspar  was  launched  1918  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  at  Montreal  10  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.  L.  M.  Vanderdonct,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  23  October,  Lake  Gas- 
par  joined  NOTS  at  Brest,  France,  5 November.  Operating 
out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  transported  coal  from  British 
to  French  ports.  Remaining  on  this  duty  for  4 months. 
Lake  Gaspar  departed  Penarth  5 March  1919  and  arrived 
New  York  3 weeks  later.  She  decommissioned  at  New  York 
31  March  1919  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Gedney 

(Str:  t.  1,428;  1.  261;  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21'1" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
58;  a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Gedney  was  launched  1918  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  at  Montreal  6 September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Haarberg,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Departing  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  22  September  1918,  Lake 
Gedney  joined  NOTS  at  La  Pallice,  France,  8 October. 
Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  she  transported  coal  from  Brit- 
ish to  French  ports  until  16  July  1919  when  she  departed 
Bordeaux  for  Philadelphia.  Arriving  there  in  early  Au- 
gust with  2,547  tons  of  ammunition,  Lake  Gedney  decom- 
missioned on  the  18th  and  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same 
day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and 
scrapped. 


Lake  Geneva 

A lake  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  53  miles  southwest  of 
Milwaukee. 

Lake  Geneva,  an  NOTS  collier  during  World  War  I,  was 
reacquired  by  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  and  served  un- 
der the  name  Aries  ( q.v. ) . 


Lake  Harney 

(Str:  t.  1,242;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  18' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  56; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Harney  was  launched  1918  by  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  and  com- 
missioned at  Montreal  27  July  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Carl  H. 
Hermance,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Arriving  St.  Nazaire,  France,  3 August,  Lake  Harney 
joined  NOTS  at  a coal  transport.  Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales, 
operated  between  British  and  French  ports  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1919.  Lake  Harney  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  August  and  decommissioned  on  the  26th.  She  was  re- 
turned to  the  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  in  1924  to 
Cie.  Nationale  de  Nav.  to  operate  out  of  Calais  with 
French  documents  under  the  name  Germain  L. 


Lake  Harris 

(Str:  t.  1,340:  1.  261';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  19'8'' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

56;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Harris  was  launched  1918  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  at  Montreal  8 August  1918,  Lt. 
Comdr.  C.  P.  Woyshnar,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  Lake  Harris  operated  as  a coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  She  continued  the  cross-channel 
runs  between  British  and  French  ports  until  she  departed 
Barry  Roads  10  July  1919,  for  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing her  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Lake  Harris  decommis- 
sioned 5 September  1919,  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB 
the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1927 
and  scrapped. 

Lake  Helen 

A town  in  northeast  Florida  20  miles  southwest  of 
Datona  Beach. 

(Str:  t.  1,179;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'7" ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

56;  a.  13") 

Lake  Helen  was  launched  1918  by  the  McDougal  Duluth 
Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commis- 
sioned at  Montreal  10  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  O.  F. 
Schroder,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Helen  operated  as  a coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  She  continued  the  cross-chan- 
nel runs  between  British  and  French  ports  until  12  July 
1919  when  she  departed  St.  Nazaire  with  5,000  tons  of 
Army  ordnance  bound  for  New  York.  Arriving  there  on  the 
26th,  Lake  Helen  decommissioned  7 August  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1926  she  was  sold  to 
Merchants  & Miners  Corp.,  and  renamed  York.  In  1929 
she  was  sold  to  the  Norwegian  firm,  A/S  Skogvik,  and 
operated  under  Norwegian  papers  as  Skogvik.  In  1933 
she  was  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  renamed  Kama  and 
operated  out  of  Leningrad. 


Lake  Huron 

The  second  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  North  America. 

(Str:  t.  1,267:  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  18'7" ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl. 
64;  a.  1 5",  1 3'') 

Lake  Huron,  formerly  War  Hound,  a cargo  ship,  was 
launched  1917  by  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago ; 
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acquired  by  the  Navy,  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  11 
January  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  L.  Chick,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Huron  loaded  a cargo  of  mines 
to  be  used  in  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  and  sailed  for 
England  19  February  1918.  She  made  two  additional 
cruises  from  Norfolk  to  United  Kingdom  ports,  transport- 
ing mines  and  general  cargo  until  after  the  Armistice.  De- 
parting Kirkcaldy,  Scotland  17  December,  the  mine  carrier 
arrived  Norfolk  15  January  1919.  Lake  Huron  decom- 
missioned there  24  February  and  was  returned  to  USSB 
the  same  day.  In  1921  she  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Royal  Beige 
and  operated  out  of  Antwerp  as  Serbier. 


Lake  Larga 

(Str:  t.  1,447;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  21'2" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3" 

Lake  Larga,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  1918  by  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy ; and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  21  November 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Traylor,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Larga  operated  as  a coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff.  She  continued  cross-channel  runs  be- 
tween British  and  French  ports  until  sailing  for  the  United 
States  12  March  1919.  Arriving  Philadelphia  3 April,  Lake 
Larga  decommissioned  15  April  and  was  returned  to  USSB 
21  April  1919.  In  1927  she  was  sold  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
scrapped. 

Lake  Lasang 

(Str:  t.  1,447;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  21'2" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

56  ; a.  1 3") 

Lake  Lasang,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  in  1918  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy;  and  commissioned  at  Brest,  France,  10  Sep- 
tember 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  A L.  Livingston,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Lasang  operated  as  a coal 
transport  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  Servicing  the  cross-chan- 
nel coal  trade  between  British  and  French  ports,  Lake 
Lasang  sailed  European  waters  until  departing  Barry 
Roads  14  July  1919.  Arriving  New  York  on  the  30th,  she 
decommissioned  15  August  and  was  returned  to  USSB. 
In  1927  she  was  sold  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Lemando 

(Str:  t.  1,451;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  21';  s.  9 k. ; cpl  52; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Lemando,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  1918  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  21  Novem- 
ber 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  H.  Carlson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Lemando  remained  at  Cardiff 
undergoing  repairs  until  early  September  1919  when  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  Upon  arrival  at  Philadelphia, 
Lake  Lemando  decommissioned  10  October  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1927  she  was  sold  to  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Lillian 

(Str:  t.  1,247;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'' ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52  ; a.  1 3'') 

Lake  Lillian,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  23  February 
1918  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  2 October  1919,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Frank  Stevens  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lake  Lillian  op- 
erated as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  She  made  continuous  cross-channel  runs  until  31 
May  1919  when  she  departed  Cardiff  with  1,700  tons  of 


Army  cargo  bound  for  New  York.  Arriving  there  18  June, 
Lake  Lillian  decommissioned  on  the  27th  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1924  she  was  sold  to 
Skibs.  A/S  Manitowoc  and  operated  out  of  Oslo,  Norway, 
as  Bestum.  In  1936  she  was  sold  to  China  Merchants 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  worked  out  of  Shanghai  until 
the  late  1940’s  as  Hai  Jui. 


Lake  Mary 

A Lake  in  Minnesota. 

(Str:  t.  1,367;  1.  261';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  19'6'' ; s.  9.5;  cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Mary,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  22  May  1918  by 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich. ; acquired 
by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  29  No- 
vember 1918,  Comdr.  Martin  Nugent,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Mary  operated  as  a coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff,  sailing  between  British  and  French 
ports  for  3 months.  Assigned  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administra- 
tion 6 February  1919,  Lake  Mary  carried  relief  food  ship- 
ments among  the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Danzig,  and  New- 
castle until  3 July  when  she  departed  Barry  Roads  for 
the  United  States.  Arriving  New  York  19  July,  Lake  Mary 
decommissioned  on  the  26th,  and  was  returned  to  USSB 
the  same  day.  She  was  sold  in  1927  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  scrapped 

Lake  Michigan 

The  third  largest  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  and  the  only 
one  entirely  within  the  United  States. 

(Str:  t.  1,243;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'9" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

&4;  a.  1 5'',  1 3") 

Lake  Michigan,  a mine  and  cargo  ship,  was  launched 
under  USSB  contract  as  War  Finch  22  September  1917 
by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  12  December  1917 ; and  commissioned  as 
Lake  Michigan  30  January  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr. 
G.  P Woodward,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Michigan  operated  out  of  Nor- 
folk until  5 March,  carrying  coal  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
and  Philadelphia.  Loaded  with  general  cargo  and  mines, 
she  sailed  in  convoy  7 March  for  Europe  and  arrived 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  27  March.  After  proceeding  to  Dub- 
lin the  31st,  she  steamed  from  Dublin  to  Norfolk  via  New 
York  17  April  to  19  May. 

Lake  Michigan  departed  Norfolk  31  May  with  another 
cargo  of  mines  and  Army  supplies.  During  the  next  7 
months  she  made  three  round  trips  from  Norfolk  to  Scot- 
tish and  English  ports.  Returning  to  Norfolk  from  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  24  December  1918,  she  resumed  transport 
service  from  Norfolk  15  January  1919.  From  then  until 
23  June  she  carried  coal,  gasoline,  and  general  cargo,  sail- 
ing twice  to  the  Azores  and  Boston  and  once  each  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  ; New  York ; Bermuda ; and  Mel- 
ville, R.I. 

Lake  Michigan  made  her  third  trip  to  the  Azores  15 
to  26  July  with  a full  cargo  of  coal.  After  operating  in 
the  Azores  for  almost  2 months,  she  returned  to  New 
York  10  to  25  September,  decommissioned  4 October,  and 
was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1922  she  was 
sold  to  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  to  operate  out  of  Antwerp  as 
Picardie. 

Lake  Moor 

(Str:  t.  1,191 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  20' ; s.  8.5  k. ; cpl.  56; 

a.  15",  13'') 

Lake  Moor,  formerly  Maski,  was  launched  1917  by 
McDougal  Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  4 January  1918,  Lt. 
Comdr.  K.  J.  Powers  in  command. 
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Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Moor,  operated  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  2 months  before  sailing  for  Europe  24 
March  1918.  Laden  with  mine  anchors  and  general  cargo, 
underway  to  the  British  Isles,  Lake  Moor  was  torpedoed 
by  German  submarine  UB-73,  3 miles  off  Corsewall  Light, 
Scotland.  She  sank  almost  immediately,  carrying  down 
46  of  her  crew. 


Lake  Ontario 

Smallest  of  the  five  Great  Lakes,  its  shores  border  on 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Ontario. 

( Str : t.  1,211 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  20’ ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  64 : 
a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Lake  Ontario,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  as  War  Castle 
20  October  1917  by  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mani- 
towoc, Wis. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  20  December  1917 ; 
and  commissioned  at  New  York  19  February  1918,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Daniel  Brown,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Ontario  sailed  20  February 
for  Hampton  Itoads,  Va.,  where  she  loaded  7,500  barrels 
of  fuel  for  Tampico,  Mexico.  Returning  Norfolk  16  March, 
she  took  on  additional  fuel  and  departed  for  Europe, 
arriving  Clyde,  Scotland,  18  April. 

Lake  Ontario  returned  to  Norfolk  15  May,  loaded  a 
cargo  of  mines  for  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  and  sailed 
for  Scotland  in  mid-June.  During  the  next  6 months,  the 
mine  carrier  made  two  additional  voyages  from  Norfolk 
to  Scotland,  returning  Norfolk  from  her  final  passage  14 
December. 

Following  a cargo  voyage  to  Bermuda,  Lake  Ontario 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  27  February  1919,  and  was 
returned  to  USSR.  She  was  sold  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Osweya 

(Str:  t.  1,432;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'';  dr.  20'7" ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  56 ; a.  1 3") 

Lake  Osweya,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  20  July  1918 
by  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  at  Montreal  17  October, 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  C.  Weith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Osweya  departed  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia  9 November,  arriving  St.  Nazaire,  France  on  the 
24th.  She  operated  as  a coal  transport  out  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  making  cross-channel  runs  between  British  and 
French  ports,  until  17  July  1919  when  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States.  After  arriving  New  York,  Lake  Osweya 
decommissioned  7 August  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the 
same  day. 

Lake  Otisco 

A small  lake  of  upstate  New  York. 

(Str : t.  1,246 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  13") 

Lake  Otisco,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  15  December 
1917  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland;  acquired 
by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  5 
October  1918,  civilian  Capt.  S.  A.  Kidston  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Otisco  operated  as  coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff,  and  made  numerous  cross-channel 
runs  between  British  and  French  ports.  She  continued 
these  operations  until  5 March  1919  when  she  departed 
Inverness  for  Hampton  Roads.  Arriving  Norfolk  3 April, 
Lake  Otisco  decommissioned  4 April  and  was  returned  to 
USSB  the  same  day.  In  the  midtwenties  she  was  sold  to 
Cie.  Nationale  de  Nav.  and  operated  out  of  Havre,  France, 
as  Floreal, 


Lake  Pepin 

Lakes  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

(Str:  1. 1,172;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'7"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  56; 
a.  13") 

Lake  Pepin,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  in  1918  by 
McDougal  Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  at  Montreal  4 
September  1918.  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  G.  Laird,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Pepin  operated  as  a coal  trans- 
port out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  making  cross-channel  coal 
runs  between  British  and  French  ports  until  16  May  1919, 
when  she  left  St.  Nazaire,  France,  with  2,000  tons  of 
Army  ordnance  bound  for  the  United  States.  Arriving 
New  York  10  June,  Lake  Pepin  decommissioned  on  the  18th 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  in 
1923  to  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  and 
renamed  Samoa. 

Lake  Pewaukee 

A lake  in  Wisconsin. 

(Str:  t.  1,284;  1.  261';  b.  43'6"  ; dr.  19'8"  ; s.  10.3  k. ; 
cpl.  56;  a.  13") 

Luke  Pewaukee,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  25  February  1918  by  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo 
transport  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
7 September  1918  at  Brest,  France,  Lt.  T.  Cartwright, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Oi>erating  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lake  Pewaukee  was 
assigned  to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British 
and  French  ports.  After  the  Armistice,  she  departed  Brest 
19  February  1919  with  600  tons  of  Army  cargo.  Arriving 
New  York  11  March,  she  decommissioned  22  March  and 
was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1927  she  was  sold 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Placid 

A small  lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  north- 
eastern New  York,  and  the  village  on  its  banks. 

(Str:  t.  1,585;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  24.1"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  64; 
a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Lake  Placid,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  as  War  Path  11  August  1917  by  Detroit  Ship- 
building Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  3 
January  1918  at  New  York;  and  commissioned  as  Lake 
Placid  12  January  1918  at  Philadelphia,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Charles  E.  Beveridge,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Placid  made  a coaling  run  to 
Norfolk  and  back  16  to  24  February  1918  before  departed 
Philadelphia  3 March  with  a cargo  of  coal  and  supplies. 
She  joined  a convoy  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  28  March ; 
reached  Brest,  France,  12  April;  and  operated  out  of 
Brest  and  Paulliac,  France,  until  13  May  when  she  sailed 
for  New  York,  arriving  the  29th. 

Lake  Placid  steamed  to  Norfolk  30  May,  loaded  another 
cargo  of  coal,  and  departed  29  July  for  Scotland.  Arriving 
Oban  16  August,  she  steamed  to  Kyle,  Glasgow,  and 
Lamlash,  Scotland,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  17  Septem- 
ber. On  her  third  voyage  to  European  waters  she  sailed 
to  Oban  1 to  20  October  with  a full  cargo  of  mines  for  use 
in  the  Northern  Mine  Barrage.  After  calling  at  Kyle  and 
Glasgow,  she  steamed  to  Norfolk,  arriving  22  November. 

Resuming  transport  runs  out  of  Norfolk,  Lake  Placid 
carried  coal  and  general  cargo  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  ; 
Key  West  and  Pensacola,  Fla. ; New  York ; and  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  from  15  December  until  12  March  1919.  Re- 
turning to  Norfolk  from  Key  West  12  March,  she  decom- 
missioned 18  March  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same 
day.  While  in  merchant  service,  Lake  Placid  struck  a 
mine  off  Gotenborg,  Sweden,  and  sank  19  May  1919. 
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Lake  Pleasant 

(Str:  1. 1,344;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  19'9"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  56; 
a.  13”) 

Lake  Pleasant,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  4 July  1918  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Ashtabula.  Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  8 September  1918 ; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Edwin  L.  Foster,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Pleasant  departed  Montreal 
14  September  for  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  joined 
a convoy  the  22d  and  arrived  Brest,  France,  5 October. 
During  the  next  7 months  she  operated  as  a coal  transport 
out  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  on  cross-channel  runs  between 
British  and  French  ports. 

Lake  Pleasant  departed  Cardiff  14  June  1919  with  1,092 
tons  of  Army  air  service  cargo.  Arriving  Norfolk  2 July, 
she  decommissioned  8 July  and  was  returned  to  USSB 
the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926 
and  scrapped. 

Lake  Port 

(Str:  1,248;  1.  261’;  b.  43'6” ; dr.  17'1” ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  64; 
a.  15”,  13”) 

Lake  Port,  a mine  cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  as  li  ar  Penguin  11  August  1917  by  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  5 January  1918;  and  commissioned  as  Lake  Port 
21  January  1918  at  Boston,  Lt.  Cmdr.  James  E.  McCal- 
lum,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Port  steamed  to  Norfolk 
whence,  between  4 February  and  30  March,  she  made  a 
coaling  run  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  runs  to 
Bermuda.  After  loading  a cargo  of  mines  for  use  in  the 
Northern  Mine  Barrage,  she  steamed  from  Norfolk  to 
Oban,  Scotland,  10  to  28  May ; sailed  to  Corpach  and 
Clyde,  Scotland;  then  returned  to  Norfolk  7 to  27  June. 

Lake  Port  loaded  another  cargo  of  mines  and  Army 
supplies  before  departing  Norfolk  18  July.  During  a period 
of  more  than  6 months  she  made  three  round  trips  to 
Scotland.  Returning  to  Norfolk  from  Inverness,  Scotland, 
2 February  1919,  she  resumed  coaling  and  cargo  runs  out 
of  Norfolk.  Between  23  February  and  17  July  she  voy- 
aged twice  to  the  Azores  and  once  each  to  Melville,  R.I.  ; 
Portsmouth,  N.H. ; Baltimore,  Md. ; and  Bermuda.  She 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  31  July  and  was  returned  to 
USSB  the  same  day.  In  1923  she  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Royal 
Beige  Societe  Anonyme  and  renamed  Danubier.  She  was 
subsequently  called  Houthandel  and  Koshin  Maru. 


Lake  Shore 

A village  in  central  Minnesota. 

(Str:  t.  1,190;  1.  261';  b.  43'6” ; dr.  18'11” ; s.  9.5  k. ; 
cpl.  64;  a.  1 5”,  1 6-pdr.) 

Lake  Shore,  a mine  cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  as  War  Shell  15  September  1917  by  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
31  December  1917 ; and  commissioned  as  Lake  Shore  11 
January  1918  at  Philadelphia,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  Bums, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Shore  steamed  to  Norfolk 
7 February.  After  a coaling  run  to  Boston,  she  loaded  a 
cargo  of  coal  and  mines  and  departed  Norfolk  7 March. 
Arriving  Lamlash,  Scotland,  29  March,  she  steamed  to 
Kyle  and  Clyde,  Scotland ; then  returned  from  Lamlash 
to  Norfolk  17  April  to  5 May. 

Between  8 May  and  20  June  Lake  Shore  steamed  to 
Portsmouth,  N.H. ; Boston ; and  New  York ; then  she 
loaded  another  cargo  of  mines  and  military  cargo  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  Sailing  out  of  Norfolk  she  made  two 
more  runs  to  Scotland  and  back  between  27  June  and 
31  October. 


On  her  fourth  voyage  from  Norfolk  to  European  waters 
Lake  Shore  steamed  to  St.  Nazaire,  France,  10  to  28 
November  with  a full  cargo  of  mines.  She  operated  out 
of  French  and  British  ports  until  10  January  1919  when 
she  departed  Inverness,  Scotland,  for  Norfolk.  Arriving 
6 February,  she  decommissioned  5 March  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  next  day.  In  1923  she  was  sold  to 
E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  and  renamed  Olympic. 


Lake  Side 

Lake  Side  is  a village  in  San  Diego  County,  Calif.  The 
word  was  split  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  conform 
to  other  names  in  the  “Lake”  series  but  was  often  written 
as  one  word. 

(Str : 1. 1,259 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6”  ; dr.  17'9”  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  64 ; 
a.  15”,  1 6-pdr.) 

Lake  Side,  a mine  cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  as  War  Signal  22  September  1917  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  18  December  1917 ; and  commissioned  as  Lake 
Side  25  January  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  I. 
Stousland,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Side  steamed  to  Norfolk  26 
February.  From  4 March  to  30  June  she  operated  as  a 
transport  out  of  Norfolk,  carrying  coal  and  general  cargo 
to  Boston ; New  York ; Newport,  R.  I. ; Key  West,  Fla. ; 
Tampico,  Mexico;  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Loaded  with 
mines  and  military  supplies,  she  sailed  in  convoy  13  July 
for  Europe  and  arrived  Oban,  Scotland,  1 August.  After 
steaming  to  Corpach  and  Lamlash,  Scotland,  she  departed 
9 August  for  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  the  27th. 

Lake  Side  loaded  another  cargo  of  mines  and  Army 
supplies  and  sailed  to  Oban  15  September  to  3 October. 
For  more  than  3 months  she  operated  as  a general  cargo 
ship  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  France. 
Departing  Inverness,  Scotland,  16  January  1919,  she 
arrived  Norfolk  8 February,  decommissioned  6 March, 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1920  she  was 
sold  to  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  Societe  Anonyme  and  renamed 
Sicilier  and  subsequently  called  Koffiehandel  and  Cap 
Fedhala. 

Lake  Silver 

Lakes  in  California,  Delaware,  and  New  York  are 
called  Silver  Lake. 

(Str:  t.  1,367;  1.  261';  b.  43'6”  ; dr.  19'6” ; s.  11  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Silver,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  4 July  1918  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Ecorse,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  15  August  1918 ; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr. 
C.  A.  Lindroth,  USNRF.  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Silver  departed  Montreal  20 
August  for  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  joined  a con- 
voy 5 September  and  arrived  Brest,  France,  the  19th.  As 
a coal  transport,  she  operated  out  of  Cardiff,  Wales, 
between  British  and  French  ports. 

Lake  Silver  departed  Cardiff  27  June  1919  with  1,000 
tons  of  Army  cargo.  Arriving  New  York  14  July,  she 
decommissioned  21  July  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the 
same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and 
scrapped. 

Lake  St.  Clair 

A lake  between  Michigan  and  the  Canadian  province  of 
Ontario  which  connects  with  Lake  Huron  by  the  St.  Clair 
River  and  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Detroit  River. 

(Str:  t.  1,378;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6”  ; dr.  19'8”  ; s.  10.3  k. ; cpl. 

56;  a.  13”) 

Lake  St.  Clair,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  12  December  1917  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
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Works,  Ecorse,  Mich. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  trans- 
port until  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  31 
October  1918  at  Cardiff.  Wales,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  W.  C. 
Freeman,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  St.  Clair  was  assigned 
to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  Transferred  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration  19 
February  1919,  she  carried  food  supplies  from  French 
ports  to  Rotterdam  and  Danzig  until  early  August.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  late  August,  Lake  St.  Clair 
decommissioned  11  September  1919  at  Philadelphia  and 
was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  St.  Regis 

A system  of  two  lakes  in  northern  New  York  drained 
by  the  Saint  Regis  River. 

(Str : t.  1,336;  1.  261' ; b,  43'6"  ; dr.  19'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

56;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  St.  Regis,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  20  December  1917  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo 
transport  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
17  October  1918  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A. 
Schaffer,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  St.  Regis  was  assigned 
to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  Transferred  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration  13 
February  1919,  she  carried  food  supplies  from  French 
ports  to  Rotterdam  and  Danzig  until  31  May.  Departing 
Cardiff  5 July,  she  arrived  New  York  20  July;  decom- 
missioned 26  July  at  Williamsburg,  N.Y. ; and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Sunapee 

A small  lake  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire. 

(Str:  t.  1,197:  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  18'7"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

56;  a.  13") 

Lake  Sunapee , a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  28  December  1917  by  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  transport  until 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  19  November 
1918  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  (j.g.)  B.  H.  Oiestad,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  Sunapee  was  assigned 
to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  Departing  Cardiff  7 June  1919,  she  arrived  New 
York  25  June,  decommissioned  3 July  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
and  was  returned  to  tTSSB  the  same  day.  In  the  early 
1920’s  she  was  sold  to  W.  J.  Gray,  Jr.,  and  operated  out 
of  San  Francisco  as  Sunapee. 


Lake  Superior 

The  largest,  northernmost,  and  westernmost  lake  of 
the  five  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

(Str  : 1. 1,190;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  18'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  64 ; 
a.  1 5”,  1 3") 

Luke  Superior,  a mine  cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  as  War  Bayonet  3 October  1917  by  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
12  December  1917 ; and  commissioned  as  Lake  Superior 
30  January  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hans  L.  Morten- 
sen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Superior  steamed  to  Bermuda 
with  a cargo  of  gasoline  16  to  20  February  before  sailing 
to  Norfolk  1 to  5 March.  After  a coaling  run  to  Halifax, 
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Nova  Scotia  and  back  9 to  25  March,  she  loaded  mines 
and  military  supplies  for  transportation  to  Europe. 
Departing  Norfolk  10  May,  she  reached  Oban,  Scotland 
the  28th ; steamed  to  Klye  and  Clyde,  Scotland ; then 
returned  from  Clyde  to  Norfolk  7 to  27  June.  Between 
18  July  and  6 December,  she  made  two  more  cargo  runs 
from  Norfolk  to  Scottish  ports,  carrying  general  supplies 
and  mines. 

Resuming  collier  service  out  of  Norfolk,  Lake  Superior 
carried  coal  on  runs  from  Norfolk  to  Bermuda,  Key  West, 
and  Pensacola  from  14  December  until  20  February  1919. 
Between  6 March  and  7 April  she  sailed  to  West  Indian 
I>orts,  transporting  Marine  Corps  aviation  equipment. 
And  from  12  April  to  21  July  she  hauled  coal  and  general 
cargo  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Guantanamo  Bay 
to  Melville,  R.I.  Returning  to  Norfolk  from  New  York 
21  July,  Lake  Superior  decommissioned  31  July  and  was 
returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  In  1926  she  was  sold  to 
the  Pacific  Spruce  Corp.  of  Delaware  and  operated  out  of 
Newport,  Oreg.,  as  C.  D.  Johnston  III. 


Lake  Traverse 

(Str:  t.  1,192;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; c-pl. 

56;  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Traverse,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  as  War 
Centaur  27  October  1917  under  USSB  contract  by  McDou- 
gall  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  trans- 
port until  acquired  by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  19 
October  1918  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  Frank  P.  Betts  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  Traverse  was  assigned 
to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  Transferred  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration  10 
March  1919,  she  carried  food  from  French  ports  to  Rotter- 
dam and  Danzig  until  late  July.  She  returned  to  New 
York  from  France  early  in  August,  decommissioned  26 
August,  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She 
was  sold  in  1926  to  Union  Transit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
in  1936  was  owned  by  Nicholson  Transit  Co.,  of  Ecouse, 
Mich.  In  1943  she  was  owned  by  West  India  Steamships, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  and  operated  under  Panamanian  regis- 
try. She  was  subsequently  operated  by  Abraham  Babun 
until  the  midfifties. 

Lake  Tulare 

A lake  in  Kings  County  of  central  California. 

( Str ; 1. 1,196 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  12  k. ; cpl.  56 ; 
a.  1 3") 

Lake  Tulare,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  15  December  1917  by  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Superior,  Wis. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  transport  until 
acquired  by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  10  October  1918 
at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  G.  Herbertson,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  Tulare  was  assigned  to 
NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  Transferred  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration  1 
March  1919,  she  carried  food  from  British  and  French 
ports  to  Rotterdam  and  Danzig  until  14  July,  when  she 
resumed  military  cargo  runs.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
late  summer,  Lake  Tulare  decommissioned  15  September 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold  in 
1924  to  Skibs.  A/S  Manitowoc  and  renamed  Bestik. 

Lake  View 

Towns  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas  are  called  Lakeview.  When  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission used  the  word  as  a ship’s  name,  it  split  it  to 
conform  to  other  names  in  the  “Lake”  series.  However, 
it  was  often  written  as  one  word. 

( Str : t.  1,211 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  20’ ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  64 ; 
a.  1 5",  1 3'') 


Lake  View,  a mine  cargo  ship,  was  launched  under 
USSB  contract  as  War  Victor  29  September  1917  by  Mani- 
towoc Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  9 January  1918;  and  commissioned  as  Lake 
View  23  February  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  Jesse 
Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  View  steamed  to  Norfolk  27 
February,  and  from  4 March  until  19  May  she  operated 
out  of  Norfolk,  carrying  coal  and  general  cargo  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia ; Bermuda ; and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
Loaded  with  mines  and  military  supplies,  she  departed 
Norfolk  for  Europe  1 June;  sailed  via  Halifax;  and 
arrived  Oban,  Scotland,  in  convey  21  June.  After  steam- 
ing to  Corpack  and  Clyde,  Scotland,  she  departed  Clyde 
6 July  for  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  24  July.  Between 
14  August  and  23  October  she  made  another  cargo  run 
from  Norfolk  to  Scottish  ports. 

Resuming  collier  service  out  of  Norfolk,  Lake  View 
transported  coal  to  Shelbourne,  Nova  Scotia ; St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland ; and  Key  West,  Fla.  On  9 January  1919 
she  departed  Norfolk  with  a cargo  of  coal  for  Brest, 
France,  where  she  arrived  25  January.  Returning  to  New 
York  16  February  to  2 March  via  the  Azores,  she  carried 
general  cargo  to  Inverness,  Scotland,  8 to  22  April. 

Lake  View  operated  out  of  Scottish  and  Welsh  ports 
until  21  June  when  she  departed  Cardiff  for  New  York, 
arriving  5 July.  Steaming  to  Norfolk  15  to  16  July,  she 
decommissioned  30  July  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the 
same  day.  She  was  sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1927 
and  scrapped. 

Lake  Weston 

(Str:  t.  1,157;  1.  261';  43'6" ; dr.  17'8” ; s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52:  a.  1 3") 

Lake  Weston,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  2 March  1918  by  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich. ; operated  as  an  Army  cargo  transport  until 
acquired  by  the  Navy ; and  commissioned  27  November 
1918  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt.  Cmdr.  A.  Erickson,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  Weston  was  assigned 
to  NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  While  en  route  to  Barry  Roads,  Wales,  she  went 
aground  28  December  1918  in  Bristol  Channel  off  Nash 
Point.  Extensive  damage,  as  well  as  high  seas,  frustrated 
salvage  attempts,  and  she  finally  sank  11  January  1919. 


Lake  Wimico 

A lake  in  Gulf  County,  Fla.,  13  miles  west-northwest  of 
Apalachicola. 

(Str;  t.  1,242;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'' ; dr.  17'10'' ; s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  56;  a.  13”) 

Lake  Wimico,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  1 June  1918 
under  USSB  contract  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio ; acquired  by  the  Navy  6 August  1918 ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr.  Gu- 
dolf  Wethe,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  she  arrived  Le  Havre,  France,  3 
September  and  until  2 February  1919  operated  out  of 
Cardiff,  Wales,  transporting  coal  between  British  and 
French  ports.  Assigned  to  the  U.S.  Food  Administration, 
she  then  carried  food  from  French  ports  to  Rotterdam 
and  Danzig.  Returning  to  New  York  from  Bordeaux, 
France,  early  in  August  , she  decommissioned  16  August 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  She  was  sold 
in  1926  to  E.  L.  Jahncke  and  operated  out  of  New  Orleans. 


Lake  Winooski 

A lake  in  Vermont. 

(Str:  t.  1,432;  1.  261';  b.  43'6”  ; dr.  21';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
58;  a.  1 3”) 

Lake  Winooski,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1918  by  Sag- 
inaw Shipbuilding  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the 
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Navy  25  November  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day 
at  Montreal,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Winooski  departed  1 December 
via  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  for  Europe,  where  she  arrived 
Cherbourg,  France,  21  December.  As  a coal  transport,  she 
made  cross-channel  runs  between  British  and  French 
ports. 

Lake  Winooski  sailed  from  Inverness,  Scotland,  19 
March  1919  with  a cargo  of  mine  anchors  and  ammuni- 
tion and  arrived  Norfolk  6 April.  She  decommissioned  11 
April  and  was  returned  to  US  SB  the  same  day.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1927  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Wood 

Towns  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island  are  named 
Lakewood. 

(Str : t.  1,157;  1.  261'6"  ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  17'8"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

64 ; a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Lake  Wood,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  under  USSB 
contract  as  War  Honor  10  October  1917  by  Detroit  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  15 
December  1917 ; and  commissioned  as  Lake  Wood  the 
same  day  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Lt.  Comdr.  N.  T.  Henderson. 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Wood  operated  out  of  Norfolk 
from  19  January  1918  until  19  March,  carrying  coal  and 
cargo  to  Boston,  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  Philadelphia. 
Loaded  with  coal,  she  departed  Norfolk  29  March  ; steamed 
via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Euroj>e;  and  arrived  Clyde, 
Scotland,  18  April.  After  sailing  to  Corpack  and  Lam- 
lash,  Scotland,  she  departed  Lamlash  9 May  for  Norfolk, 
arriving  26  May.  Between  27  June  and  4 December,  she 
made  two  more  voyages  from  Norfolk  to  Scottish  ports. 

Resuming  collier  service  out  of  Norfolk,  Lake  Wood 
transported  coal  to  Boston  and  Portsmouth.  N.H.  Return- 
ing to  Norfolk  19  January  1919,  she  decommissioned  5 
February  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day.  In 
1921  Lake  Wood  was  sold  to  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  and 
operated  out  of  Antwerp  with  Belgian  papers  under  the 
name  Camhrier.  She  was  subsequently  renamed  Cap 
D'Alprecht. 

Lake  Worth 

Towns  in  Florida  and  Texas  are  named  Lake  Worth 
and  Lakeworth. 

(Str:  t.  1,259;  1.  261';  b.  43'6" ; dr.  17'9" ; s.  10.4  k. ; 
cpl.  64;  a.  1 5",  13") 

Lake  Worth,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  15  September 
1917  as  War  Banner  by  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  under  USSB  contract;  delivered  to  USSB 
16  December  1917 ; and  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  com- 
missioned as  Lake  Worth  at  New  York  26  February  1918, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Howe  Monteith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lake  Worth  operated  out  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  between  2 March  and  8 May,  carrying  coal  to 
Boston  and  Bermuda.  Loaded  with  general  supplies  and 
mines,  she  departed  Norfolk  17  May  for  Europe.  Steam- 
ing via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  she  arrived  Oban,  Scotland, 
5 June.  After  sailing  to  Kyle  and  Clyde,  Scotland,  she 
departed  Clyde  for  Norfolk  17  June  and  arrived  6 July. 
Between  29  July  and  6 December  she  made  two  more 
cargo  runs  from  Norfolk  to  Scottish  ports. 

Resuming  collier  service  out  of  Norfolk,  Lake  Worth 
transported  coal  to  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  on  two  runs 
between  12  January  1919  and  24  March ; then  she  made 
two  similar  voyages  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Departing  Nor- 
folk 21  May,  she  sailed  via  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  the 
Caribbean  and  discharged  cargo  at  ports  in  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Virgin  Islands.  Departing  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  10  July,  she  reached  Norfolk 


16  July,  decommissioned  2 August,  and  was  returned  to 
USSB  the  same  day. 

In  the  midtwenties  she  was  sold  to  U.  D.  Hendrickson 
and  operated  out  of  Key  West,  Fla.  She  was  subsequently 
named  Phoenicier  and  Amherstone. 


Lake  Yahara 

A small  lake  in  Dane  County  in  southern  Wisconsin. 

(Str : dp.  4,615 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  20'6"  ; c.  8.5  k. ; cpl. 
58 ; a.  none) 

Lake  Yahara,  a cargo  freighter,  was  built  in  1918  by 
Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ; operated  as  an 
Army  cargo  transport  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  28  December  1918  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  B.  Barneson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  out  of  Cardiff,  Lake  Yahara  was  assigned  to 
NOTS  as  a coal  transport  between  British  and  French 
ports.  On  3 March  1919  she  steamed  from  Penarth,  Wales, 
with  540  tons  of  Army  stores,  arriving  New  York  20 
March.  She  decommissioned  26  March  1919  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  the  same  day.  Lake  Yahara  was  sold  to 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lake  Ypsilanti 

A lake  in  Michigan. 

(Str : t.  1,447 : 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  21'2"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  43  ; 
a.  none) 

Lake  Ypsilanti,  a carpo  ship,  was  built  in  1918  by  De- 
troit Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; taken  over  by  the 
Navy  11  January  1919  at  Cardiff,  Wales;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lt.  George  Braith waite,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Lake  Ypsilanti  carried  coal  between  British  and  French 
ports  under  NOTS  until  19  February  ; then  she  transported 
supplies  between  Britain  and  France  for  the  Navy.  De- 
parting Cardiff  14  June,  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
decommissioned  15  July  at  New  York,  and  returned  to  the 
USSB  the  same  day.  Lake  Ypsilanti  was  sold  to  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  1926  and  scrapped. 


Lakehurst 

A borough  in  eastern  New  Jersey  and  site  of  U.S.  Naval 
Air  Station  established  in  1919. 

( APV-3 : dp.  7,450;  1.  483';  b.  63'6” ; dr.  27'2"  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  216 ; a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 20mm.) 

Lakehurst  (APV-3)  was  built  as  Seatrain  New  Jersey 
in  1940  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ; owned  by 
Seatrain  Lines,  New  York  City ; acquired  by  Navy  under 
bareboat  charter  13  October  1942 ; and  commissioned  as 
Lakehurst  at  New  York  the  same  day,  Comdr.  H.  J.  Mc- 
Nulty in  command. 

After  loading  Army  equipment,  Lakehurst  departed  for 
Hampton  Roads  19  October  1942  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Africa.  On  23  October  she  sailed  with  units 
of  Task  Force  34  and  arrived  8 November  off  Safi,  Mo- 
rocco. After  unloading  gasoline,  ammunition,  and  mis- 
cellaneous military  equipment,  she  departed  13  Novem- 
ber for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Hampton  Roads  the  24th. 
Lakehurst  sailed  to  New  York  2 December  to  embark 
troops  and  load  cargo.  Reclassified  APM-1  on  3 December, 
she  sailed  12  December  in  a convoy  to  North  Africa.  Re- 
designated APM-9  on  17  December,  she  reached  Casa- 
blanca 24  December  and  discharged  men  and  equipment. 

Departing  29  December,  Lakehurst  returned  to  New 
York  12  January  1943.  From  8 February  to  28  April  she 
made  two  more  runs  out  of  New  York  to  the  North  Afri- 
can ports  of  Oran  and  Casablanca.  After  a supply  voyage 
from  Norfolk  to  Oran  10  through  23  May,  she  arrived 
Gibraltar  30  May  and  remained  there  until  sailing  for 
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USS  Lakehurst  ( APM-9) — 6 August  1943.  A mechanized  artillery  transport. 


Norfolk  6 July.  Reaching  Norfolk  24  July,  Lakehurst  de- 
commissioned 2 August,  transferred  to  the  WSA,  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Army  the  same  day. 

Lakehurst  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lakeland 

A city  in  Polk  County,  Fla.,  30  miles  east  of  Tampa. 

(LSM— 373 : dp.  520 ; 1.  204' ; b.  35' ; dr.  V ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 
106;  a.  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  7 .50  cal.  AA  mg.;  cl.  LSM-1) 

Lakeland  (LSM-373)  was  laid  down  as  LSM-373  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  9 December  1944 ; 
launched  30  December ; and  commissioned  27  January 
1945,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert  W.  Mueller  in  command. 

After  shakedown  LSM-373  departed  Gulfport,  Miss.,  4 
March  1945  for  the  Pacific.  Sailing  via  San  Pedro  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  Eniwetok  4 May.  Loading 
lube  oil  in  the  Marianas,  she  sailed  to  Okinawa,  arriving 
8 June.  LSM-373  discharged  her  cargo  to  U.S.  forces 
fighting  for  this  strategic  base  which  lay  at  the  gateway 
to  the  Japanese  homeland.  During  the  remaining  weeks 
of  World  War  II,  the  landing  ship  continued  operations 
in  the  Marianas,  Solomons,  and  Okinawa. 

After  Japan’s  acceptance  of  Allied  peace  terms,  LSM- 
373  shuttled  troops  and  supplies  for  occupation  forces  in 
Korea  and  China.  Departing  Guam  25  April  1946,  she 
returned  to  the  United  States,  arriving  Mobile,  Ala.,  15 
July.  LSM-373  decommissioned  there  14  October  1946 
and  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. 

She  recommissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  February, 
1958,  Lt  D.  O.  Evans  in  command.  Following  training 
and  repairs,  LSM-373  arrived  Miami  7 April  for  service 
as  a logistic  supply  ship.  For  the  next  18  months  she 
shuttled  supplies  from  Miami  and  Norfolk  to  naval  out- 
posts in  the  Caribbean.  The  landing  ship  was  named 
Lakeland  14  October  1959  and  decommissioned  at  Nor- 
folk 5 November  1959.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
1 January  1960,  and  sold  to  Portsmouth  Salvage  Co.  6 
October  1960. 

Lakewood  Victory 

Communities  in  California,  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Ohio  are  named  Lakewood. 

( AK-236 ; dp.  4.480  (lt.)  ; 1.  455'3" ; b.  62';  dr.  29'2" ; 

s.  15.5  k. ; cpl.  99;  a.  1 5",  1 3'',  8 20mm.;  cl.  Boulder 

Victory ; T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Lakewood  Victory  (AK-236)  was  laid  down  16  Septem- 
ber 1944  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  17 


November ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Fitzgerald ; 
and  commissioned  11  December,  Lt.  Comdr.  Eric  H.  Pe- 
trelius  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lakeivood  Victory  departed  San 
Francisco  18  January  1945  loaded  with  a cargo  of  am- 
munition, booms,  and  aircraft.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Eniwetok,  she  reached  the  Marianas  in  convoy  19 
February  and  supplied  combat  ships  with  shells  and 
powder.  Departing  Saipan  the  26th,  she  headed  for  Iwo 
Jima  with  TG  50.8.  While  the  battle  for  Iwo  Jima  raged, 
she  arrived  the  28th  and  began  supplying  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  landing  craft  with  ammunition.  She  con- 
tinued discharging  her  cargo  until  8 March ; then  she 
sailed  for  the  western  Carolines,  arriving  Ulithi  the  11th. 

On  3 April  Lakewood  Victory  cleared  Ulithi  for  logis- 
tics support  operations  off  Okinawa.  After  reaching  Ker- 
ama  Retto  13  April,  she  supplied  waiting  destroyers,  LSTs, 
and  smaller  landing  craft  with  explosive  cargo.  Despite 
frequent  air  raid  warnings,  her  crew  worked  under  cover 
of  protective  smoke  to  transfer  ammunition  before  sailing 
23  April  for  Ulithi,  where  she  arrived  the  28th. 

Lakewood  Victory  sailed  20  May  for  the  New  Hebrides. 
Steaming  via  Manus,  Admiralties,  she  reached  Espiritu 
Santo  28  May ; loaded  ammunition  and  fog  oil ; and  de- 
parted 19  June  for  Leyte.  She  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay 
the  28th  and  operated  off  Leyte  for  more  than  2 months. 
After  the  Japanese  surrender,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  via  the  Marianas  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  8 October. 

After  unloading  her  cargo,  she  sailed  for  the  western 
Pacific  18  November.  From  6 December  to  2 March  1946 
she  loaded  ammunition  at  Guam  and  Saipan.  Returning 
to  San  Francisco  15  March,  Lakewood  Victory  decom- 
missioned 16  May  and  was  turned  over  to  WSA. 

Lakewood  Victory  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Lamar 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 

I 

(APA-47:  dp.  7,845;  1.  492';  b.  69'6" ; dr.  26'6" ; s.  18.4 

k. ; cpl.  581;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  18  20mm.,  cl.  Bayfield', 

T.  C3-S-A2 ) 

Lamar  (AP-92)  was  reclassified  APA-47  on  1 February 
1943 ; laid  down  31  March  1943  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract ; launched  28  August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
James  Oliver  Eastland,  wife  of  Senator  Eastland  of 
Mississippi ; acquired  by  the  Navy  9 November  1943 ; 
placed  in  ferry  commission  10  November  for  transfer  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Budd  in  command ; de- 
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commissioned  22  November  1943  for  conversion  by  Todd- 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn ; and  commissioned  6 April  1944, 
Capt.  Bruce  K.  Culver  in  command. 

After  steaming  to  Norfolk  16  to  17  April  for  shakedown, 
Lamar  embarked  1,621  marines,  and  departed  13  May  for 
the  Pacific.  The  attack  transport  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
1 June,  sailed  for  the  west  coast  5 June,  visited  San 
Diego  and  Seattle,  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  26  June  to 
deploy  troops  to  the  Marianas.  Departing  in  convoy  1 
July,  she  steamed  via  Enhvetok  to  Guam,  where  she  de- 
barked 1,445  troops  21  July. 

After  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  August,  Lamar  held 
landing  rehearsals  off  Maui  Island  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines.  As  flagship  for  TransDiv  38, 
she  steamed  to  Manus,  Admiralties,  15  September  to  3 
October  and  joined  the  7th  Fleet. 

From  14  to  20  October  she  sailed  in  convoy  to  Leyte 
Gulf  for  the  long  awaited  reconquest  of  the  Philippines. 
While  debarking  assault  troops  and  unloading  cargo  at 
Dulag  under  cover  of  smoke,  she  fought  off  enemy  air 
attacks,  and  on  the  21st  splashed  a Japanese  bomber. 
That  day  Lamar  sailed  for  Hollandia,  New  Guinea ; ar- 
rived Hollandia  26  October ; embarked  troops  at  Biak  and 
Mios  Woendi ; and  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  18  November 
with  reinforcements  and  cargo. 

She  departed  the  same  day,  touched  Manus,  and  reached 
Bougainville,  Solomons.  1 December.  She  took  on  board 
troops  and  cargo  before  returning  to  Manus  21  December 
to  prepare  for  the  Luzon  invasion.  Sailing  31  December 
with  TG  79.1,  she  entered  Lingayen  Gulf  9 January  1945 
and  began  debarking  combat  troops.  Despite  frequent 
alerts  and  intermittent  air  attacks,  the  transport  com- 
pleted unloading  the  11th  and  departed  for  Leyte,  where 
she  arrived  14  January.  She  returned  to  the  western 
coast  of  Luzon  29  January  to  debark  American  engineers 
and  troops  at  San  Narciso. 

From  1 February  to  27  March  Lamar  operated  out  of 
Leyte  Gulf  in  preparation  for  Operation  “Iceberg,”  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa.  On  27  March  she  departed  the 
Philippines  with  1,366  assault  troops  embarked.  Assigned 
to  TG  55.1,  she  reached  Okinawra  1 April  and  completed 
landing  men  and  cargo  the  next  day.  She  embarked  battle 
wounded ; transported  them  to  Guam  4 to  9 April ; then 
sailed  the  10th  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  29  April. 

Departing  San  Francisco  22  May,  Lamar  deployed  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ulithi  before 
reaching  Guiuan,  Samar,  23  June.  From  27  June  to  14 
July  she  served  as  receiving  ship  for  ServRon  10.  After 
loading  cargo  at  Guiuan,  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor 
19  July  to  1 August;  discharged  cargo;  and  departed  the 
following  day  for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived 
the  9th. 

After  repairs  at  Seattle,  Lamar  sailed  8 September  for 
the  Marianas,  reaching  Guam  24  September.  She  dis- 
charged 1,517  military  passengers,  embarked  1,829  return- 
ing veterans,  and  steamed  to  San  Diego  28  September  to 
12  October.  On  the  28th  she  departed  for  Japan  on  “Magic 
Carpet’’  duty.  Arriving  Yokosuka  28  November,  she  em- 
barked 1,810  passengers  before  sailing  1 December  for 
Seattle,  where  she  arrived  the  14th  via  the  North  Pacific. 

On  14  January  1946  Lamar  departed  Puget  Sound  for 
the  gulf  coast,  arriving  New  Orleans  3 February.  She 
proceeded  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  23  to  24  February,  decom- 
missioned 7 March,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  3 July. 

Lamar  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(PCE-899:  dp.  640;  1.  184'6"  ; b.  33'1"  ; dr.  9'5"  ; s.  15.7 

k. ; cpl.  99 ; a.  1 3",  3 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  4 dep.,  2 dc-t. ; cl. 

PCE-842) 

PCE-899  was  laid  down  as  PC-899  on  11  January  1943 
by  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; reclas- 
sified PCE-899  on  28  March  1943 ; launched  11  August 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Opha  McClimans  and  commis- 
sioned 17  March  1945,  Lt.  Charles  E.  Pigg,  Jr.,  in  command. 


After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  PCE-899  de- 
parted San  Pedro  5 May  for  the  Marianas.  Steaming  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  she  reached  Guam  12  June 
and  began  weather  station  patrols  out  of  Apra  Harbor. 
Assigned  to  SerForPac,  she  gathered  weather  data  in  an 
area  west  of  the  Marianas.  Placed  in  “caretaker  status” 
27  June  1946  at  Apra,  she  resumed  active  status  12 
September,  Lt.  M.  H.  Seaver  in  command. 

Resuming  weather  reporting  patrols  in  waters  between 
the  Marianas  and  the  Carolines,  PCE-899  operated  out  of 
Guam  until  26  August  1948  when  she  departed  her  patrol 
area  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Reaching  Pearl  Harbor  9 Septem- 
ber. she  served  there  for  more  than  3 months,  then  sailed 
for  Guam  22  December.  She  arrived  1 January  1949,  made 
periodic  patrols  for  8 months  and  departed  for  the  west 
coast  1 August.  Steaming  via  Kwajalein  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  arrived  San  Diego  27  October.  Five  days  later  she 
headed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Philadelpia  25 
November.  PCE-899  decommissioned  16  December  and 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Towed  from  Philadelphia  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1950, 
PCE-899  recommissioned  13  December  1950,  Lt.  L.  C. 
Riley  in  command.  Assigned  to  the  9th  Naval  District,  she 
served  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship  out  of  Milwaukee. 
For  more  than  13  years  she  provided  valuable  service  in 
training  and  maintaining  the  fighting  excellence  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Renamed  Lamar 
(PCE-899)  on  15  February  1956,  she  primarily  cruised  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  From  17  August  1959  to  17  October 
she  made  a training  cruise  that  sent  her  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Nova  Scotia  to  Newport,  R.I. 

Lamar  completed  service  in  the  Great  Lakes  6 April  1964 
and  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  28  April.  She  decom- 
missioned 25  May  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
In  June  1964  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  29  July  1964 
and  was  commissioned  in  that  service  as  USCGC  Lamar 
(WTR-899),  serving  in  this  capacity  into  1969. 

Lamberton 

Benjamin  P.  Lamberton,  born  25  February  1844  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  Midshipman  21  September  1861. 
He  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1865  and  was 
attached  to  the  steam  sloop  Susquehanna  of  the  Brazil 
Squadron.  Following  30  years  of  service  in  various  ships 
and  shore  operations,  Lamberton  was  promoted  to  captain 
17  May  1898.  He  served  as  chief  of  staff  on  board  Admiral 
Dewey’s  flagship  Olympia  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

An  incident  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  demonstrated 
the  ardor  of  Olympia's  crew.  On  learning  of  Dewey’s  de- 
cision to  give  the  crew  a break  for  breakfast,  a gun  captain 
commented  to  Captain  Lamberton,  “For  God’s  sake, 
Captain,  don’t  let  us  stop  now.  To  hell  with  breakfast !” 

Lamberton  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  11  September 
1903  and  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  9 June  1912. 

( DD-119 ; dp.  1,090 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  8'8”  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  113 ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  1 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Rathbume) 

Lamberton  (DD-119)  was  laid  down  1 October  1917  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  30  March  1918 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Isabell  Sted- 
man  Lamberton,  Admiral  Lamberton’s  granddaughter ; 
and  commissioned  22  August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  L. 
Slingluff  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Lamberton  joined 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  maneuvers  off  the  Azores  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  Reassigned  to  the  newly  formed  Pacific 
Fleet,  the  destroyer  departed  Hampton  Roads  19  July 
and  arrived  San  Diego  7 August. 

Based  at  San  Diego,  Lamberton  operated  along  the  west 
coast  from  August  1919  until  June  1922.  She  participated 
in  training  maneuvers  and  performed  experiments  to  de- 
velop superior  naval  tactics.  The  destroyer  decommis- 
sioned at  San  Diego  30  June  1922. 

Lamberton  recommissioned  15  November  1930,  Lt. 
Comdr.  S.  N.  Moore  in  command.  Operating  along  the 
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USS  Lamberton  (DD-119) — circa  1919. 


west  coast,  she  performed  training  exercises  for  nearly 
2 years.  She  was  reclassified  AG-21  on  16  April  1932 
and  converted  to  a target-towing  ship.  From  1933  until 
1940  she  operated  out  of  San  Diego  towing  targets  for 
surface  ships,  submarines,  and  aircraft,  a role  which  paid 
dividends  during  World  War  II.  She  also  engaged  in  ex- 
perimental minesweeping  exercises  off  the  west  coast  and 
was  reclassified  DMS-2  on  19  November  1940. 

After  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  11  September  1941  Lamber- 
ton resumed  target  towing  and  ASW  screening  operations 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  7 December  1941,  she  was 
escorting  Minneapolis  to  Oahu  when  the  Japanese  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Following  the  attack,  she  returned  to 
port  to  sweep  the  harbor.  For  the  next  7 months  she  re- 
mained on  offshore  patrol  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  11  July  1942  Lamberton 
steamed  north,  arriving  Kodiak,  Alaska,  7 days  later.  The 
high-speed  minesweeper  performed  patrol  and  escort  duty 
in  the  frigid  North  Pacific  during  the  Aleutian  campaign. 
In  mid-May  1943  she  escorted  the  task  group  which 
brought  reinforcements  for  the  second  landing  at  Massacre 
Bay,  Attu.  Lamberton  continued  patrol  operations  until 
late  June  when  she  sailed  for  Kuluk  Bay. 

The  high-speed  minesweeper  then  steamed  to  San  Diego, 
arriving  there  23  July.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  she  per- 
formed target-towing  operations  off  the  west  coast  and 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Lamberton  was  reclassified  AG-21  on  5 June  1945,  and, 
following  the  Japanese  surrender,  she  operated  out  of 
San  Diego  as  an  auxiliary. 

She  decommissioned  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  13  December 
1946  and  was  sold  9 May  1947  to  National  Metal  & Steel 
Co.,  Terminal  Island  for  scrapping. 

Lamberton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lamoille  River 

A river  in  northern  Vermont  which  empties  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

(LSMR-512 ; dp.  790 ; 1.  206' ; b.  35' ; dr.  8' ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

147 ; a.  1 5'',  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"  m.,  20  rkt. ; cl. 

L8  MR-401) 

Lamoille  River  (LSMR-512)  was  laid  down  as  LSMR- 
512  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  7 April 
1945 ; launched  5 May  1945 ; and  commissioned  5 July 
1945,  Lt.  R.  W.  Langworthy  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LSMR-512  sailed 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  Navy  Day  celebrations 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  then  returned  for  exercises  off  the 
Virginia  Capes.  From  1946  to  1955,  LSMR-512  performed 
tactical  exercises  off  the  east  coast,  engaged  in  squadron 


maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  and  sailed  for  cold  weather 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  off  Labrador. 

During  the  years  of  the  Korean  conflict,  she  engaged 
in  intensive  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  training  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  service 
in  the  Asian  turmoil.  LSMR-512  continued  various  train- 
ing operations  following  the  Korean  conflict  and  on  1 
October  1955  was  named  Lamoille  River.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  Orange,  Tex.,  5 December  1955,  and  joined  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed  at 
Norfolk. 

Lamons 

Kenneth  Tafe  Lamons,  born  12  October  1909  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  29  February  1928  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Boatswain  Mate  Second  Class.  He  served 
continuously  until  his  death  from  wounds  received  in  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  commended  Lamons:  “For  distin- 
guished devotion  to  duty  and  extraordinary  courage  and 
disregard  of  his  own  safety  . . . when  as  gun  captain 
of  a 5-inch  antiaircraft  gun,  on  USS  Nevada,  he  main- 
tained an  effective  fire  with  his  gun,  in  local  control,  despite 
heavy  casualties  on  his  gun,  bomb  hits,  exploding  am- 
munition on  deck,  and  serious  fires,  until  killed  at  his 
station.” 

(DE-743 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306, ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  8'9"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3",  2 40min.,  10  20mm.,  9 dcp.,  2 dct.,  3 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Cannon) 

Lamons  (DE-743)  was  laid  down  10  April  1943  by 
Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; launched 
1 August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leora  M.  Lamons, 
widow  of  Boatswain  Mate  Second  Class  Lamons ; and 
commissioned  29  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  K.  Hutchi- 
son in  command. 

After  shakedown  Lamons  departed  San  Francisco  10 
May  1944,  escorting  three  merchant  ships  to  the  western 
Pacific.  She  arrived  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  3 
June,  and  joined  the  screen  of  fueling  groups  supporting 
the  invasion  of  Saipan.  The  destroyer  escort  remained  in 
the  Marianas  until  Saipan  was  secure. 

The  fleet  next  turned  to  the  Palau  Islands  which  were 
needed  as  staging  points  for  ships  and  aircraft  during  the 
forthcoming  Leyte  landings.  During  September  Lamons 
screened  fueling  groups  which  replenished  ships  en  route 
to  the  Peleliu  assault. 

Returning  to  Manus  1 October,  the  destroyer  escort  pre- 
pared for  the  vital  Philippine  Islands  invasion.  Sailing  4 
October  with  Task  Group  30.8,  Lamons  steamed  toward 
the  fueling  areas  off  Leyte.  For  the  next  3 months  she 
operated  as  a screen  for  oilers  replenishing  the  fleet  during 
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the  Philippine  campaign.  With  Leyte  secured,  Lamons 
departed  Ulithi  29  December  as  screen  for  a refueling 
group  supporting  the  Luzon  landings. 

The  destroyer  escort  returned  Ulithi  27  January  1945 
and  prepared  for  her  next  assignment,  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima.  Departing  Ulithi  8 February,  she  steamed  toward 
the  tiny  volcanic  island  which  was  needed  as  a stop-over 
base  for  B-29  air  raids  on  Japan.  Lamons  remained  in  the 
fueling  areas  until  early  March  supporting  the  bloody  but 
inspiring  struggle  which  wrested  this  invaluable  strategic 
base  from  Japanese  hands. 

Preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  the  last  re- 
maining barrier  on  the  road  to  Japan,  were  now  complete. 
Lamons  sailed  19  March  to  screen  oilers  as  they  refueled 
the  ships  of  the  greatest  armada  assembled  during  the 
Pacific  war.  After  remaining  in  the  vicinity  throughout 
the  Okinawa  campaign,  she  sailed  26  June  to  protect  the 
escort  carriers  which  assured  troops  of  the  8th  Army  air 
superiority  during  landings  in  Balikpapan,  Borneo. 

The  Navy  now  turned  to  Japan  itself.  In  mid-July, 
Lamons  sailed  with  Task  Group  30.8  to  fuel  carriers  en- 
gaged in  air  raids  on  the  enemy  homeland.  The  destroyer 
escort  continued  these  operations  until  after  Japan  capit- 
ulated. She  arrived  Ulithi  31  August  for  a brief  respite 
but  was  at  sea  again  10  September  escorting  Escambia 
(AO-80)  to  Okinawa  before  sailing  for  home  1 October. 

After  a brief  stop  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  the  destroyer 
escort  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Philadelphia  23 
November.  Lamons  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  14  June  1946,  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet  in  February  1951.  At  present  she  is  berthed 
at  Philadelphia. 

Lamons  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Lamprey 

Any  of  certain  eel-like  aquatic  vertebrates. 

(SS-372:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9"  ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3"  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.5  (subm.);  cpl. 

66 ; a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Lamprey  (SS-372)  was  laid  down  22  February  1944  by 
the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; 
launched  18  June  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Nelson ; 
and  commissioned  17  November  1944,  Comdr.  William  T. 
Nelson  in  command 

After  trials,  tests,  and  training  in  Lake  Michigan,  the 
new  submarine  entered  a floating  drydock  7 December  at 
Lacksport,  111. ; was  floated  down  the  Mississippi  River ; 
and  arrived  New  Orleans  on  the  13th.  Four  days  later 
she  departed  New  Orleans  for  the  Pacific. 

Lamprey  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  17  February  1945 
for  the  coast  of  Luzon  and  her  first  war  patrol.  She 
steamed  on  life  guard  duty  off  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong 
until  29  March ; transited  the  Singapore  Straits  8 April ; 
and  the  next  day  steamed  through  the  Karimata  Straits 
into  the  Java  Sea.  She  sighted  no  worthwhile  targets, 
however,  because  most  of  Japan’s  merchant  marine  and 
fleet  lay  in  Davy  Jones’s  locker.  The  submarine  headed 
for  a refit  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  arriving  22  April  1945. 

Under  a new  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, Lamprey  cleared  Fremantle  21  May  and  entered 
the  Java  Sea  bound  for  her  patrol  area  in  the  Siam  Gulf. 
On  28  May  Lamprey  and  BlucbacJc  closed  for  a coordi- 
nated gun  attack  which  damaged  and  set  afire  a 600-ton 
escort  ship.  Lamprey  set  course  for  Subic  Bay  where  she 
arrived  29  June. 

The  submarine  returned  to  sea  26  July  for  her  third 
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USS  Lamprey  (SS  372)  launching  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  in  1944.  The  traditional  side  launch  at  Manitowoc  is  necessary 
because  of  the  limited  water  area  at  the  building  site.  From  1942  to  1945,  28  submarines  were  built  on  Lake  Michigan 
at  Manitowoc  and  made  their  way  via  canal  and  rivers  to  the  Gulf  after  a fitting-out  stop  at  New  Orleans. 
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war  patrol  and  spent  most  of  her  time  searching  for  tar- 
gets along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  She  entered  the  Singapore 
area  8 August  to  patrol  west  of  Pengiboe  Island  where 
she  sank  a small  craft  with  gunfire  She  was  relieved  on 
station  by  British  submarine  Spearhead  the  same  day  and 
headed  for  Borneo.  On  12  August,  her  guns  destroyed  a 
cargo-carrying  lugger  from  Surabaya.  The  submarine  was 
closing  in  on  a two-masted  schooner  15  August  when  she 
received  word  to  cease  hostilities. 

Lamprey  departed  Subic  Bay  31  August  and  moored  in 
San  Francisco  22  September.  She  entered  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  decommissioned  3 June  1946,  and  went  into 
reserve.  On  21  July  1960  she  was  transferred  on  loan  to 
the  Government  of  Argentina  and  serves  the  Argentine 
Navy  as  Santa  Fe  ( S-ll). 

Lamprey  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lamson 

Roswell  Hawkes  Lamson  was  born  in  Iowa,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academy  20  September  1858.  After 
graduating  in  1862,  he  saw  action  in  the  Civil  War.  Lam- 
son commanded  Mount  Vernon  in  joint  Army-Navy  oper- 
ations on  the  Wansemont  River,  and  he  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  capture  of  batteries  at  Hills  Point. 
While  in  command  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  he  gallantly  piloted  the 
powder  boat  Louisiana  in  under  the  fort.  He  resigned 
from  the  Navy  in  1866.  In  1895  Lamson  was  appointed 
lieutenant  and  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Lieutenant  Lam- 
son died  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  14  August  1903. 

I 

( DD-18 ; dp.  700;  1.  293'10"  ; b.  26';  dr.  8':  s.  28.6  k. : 
cpl.  107;  a.  4 3",  3 18”  tt. ; cl.  Smith) 

The  first  Lamson  (DD-18)  was  laid  down  18  March 
1908  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
launched  16  June  1909 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gore ; 
and  commissioned  10  February  1910,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  M. 
Ludy  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  Lamson  operated 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  from  1910  until 
1916  participating  in  torpedo  exercises,  fleet  maneuvers, 
and  coastal  patrol.  Departing  Key  West  7 May  1916,  the 
destroyer  arrived  Dominican  Republic  2 days  later  to 
support  the  U.S.  Marines  sent  by  President  Wilson  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  during  the  Dominican  revolt. 

She  returned  to  Key  West  in  mid-June  before  sailing  on 
the  28th  for  Vera  Cruz.  She  joined  other  American  ships 
in  Mexican  waters,  as  the  Mexican  political  situation  was 
still  in  turmoil.  Following  her  return  to  Key  West  11  July, 
Lamson  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  until  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war  she  patrolled  the 
coastline  before  preparing  for  oversea  service.  Arriving 
Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  26  July  1917,  the  destroyer  per- 
formed escort  and  patrol  duty  for  the  next  3 months. 
Lamson  departed  the  Azores  6 October  for  escort  opera- 
tions out  of  Brest,  France.  She  assisted  survivors  of  Fin- 
land on  28  October  after  the  merchant  ship  had  been  tor- 
pedoed by  a German  submarine. 

The  destroyer  continued  escort  and  patrol  operations  for 
the  rest  of  the  war,  and  aided  in  the  victory  of  Allied  forces 
by  neutralizing  the  German  U-boat  threat  to  convoys.  After 
the  Armistice  Lamson  departed  Brest  11  December  1918 
and  arrived  Charleston,  S.C.,  31  December.  She  decom- 
missioned 15  July  1919  and  was  sold  21  November  1919. 

II 

( DD-328  : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5”  ; b.  31'8”  ; dr.  9'3”  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  95 : a.  4 4”,  1 3”,  12  21”  tt. ; c-1.  Clemson) 

The  second  Lamson  (DD-328)  was  laid  down  13  August 
1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. ; launched  1 September  1920 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Annette  Rolph ; and  commissioned  19  April  1921,  Lt. 
Comdr.  F.  L.  Johnston  in  command. 


After  shakedown,  Lamson  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  arriving  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  December  1921.  From 
1921  to  1925,  the  destroyer  operated  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  participating  in  fleet  maneuvers, 
war  games,  and  reserve  training  cruises.  Although  this 
period  was  free  of  major  international  crises,  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  made  great  technological  advances  to  maintain 
its  .superiority  on  the  seas. 

Assigned  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  Lamson 
departed  Boston  18  June  1925  for  operations  in  European 
and  Mediterranean  waters.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
1 year  later,  Lamson  rejoined  the  Scouting  Fleet  and  re- 
sumed exercises  and  maneuvers  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  The  destroyer  continued  these  oper- 
ations until  she  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  1 May 
1930.  Lamson  was  sold  17  January  1931  to  Boston  Iron 
& Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  scrapped  18  October  1934. 

Ill 

( DD-367  ; dp.  1,500  ; 1.  341'4”  ; b.  34'8”  ; dr.  9'1”  ; s.  36.5 
k. ; cpl.  158 ; a.  5 5”,  2 det.,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Mahan) 

The  third  Lamson  (DD-367)  was  laid  down  20  March 
1934  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
17  June  1936 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Francis  W.  Andrews ; and 
commissioned  21  October  1936,  Comdr.  H.  E.  Paddock  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  Lamson 
departed  Norfolk  16  June  1937  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving 
San  Diego  1 July,  the  destroyer  performed  exercises  and 
tactical  training  operations  until  she  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  5 October  1939.  Lamson  continued  training  oper- 
ations from  her  Hawaiian  base  for  the  next  2 years. 

She  was  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  from  patrol  duty 
during  the  Japanese  attack  7 December  1941.  After  a 
search  for  the  enemy  task  force,  the  destroyer  patrolled 
Hawaiian  waters  and  steamed  to  Johnston  Island  to  rescue 
civilians.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  6 January  1942,  Lamson 
arrived  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  2 weeks  later  for  ASW  patrols. 

During  early  March  she  arrived  in  the  Fiji  Islands  to 
join  the  expanded  ASW  screen  which  was  formed  to  keep 
the  South  Pacific  supply  lines  open.  After  6 months  of 
patrol  and  screening  operations,  Lamson  saw  action  22 
October  when,  with  Mahan,  she  attacked  Japanese  picket 
boats  stationed  between  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  The 
two  destroyers  made  a coordinated  attack  beating  off 
enemy  air  raids  and  sank  two  enemy  craft. 

On  30  November,  Lamson  joined  Rear  Admiral  Wright’s 
Task  Force  67  during  the  fierce  Battle  of  Tassafaronga. 
One  Japanese  destroyer  was  sunk  and  one  damaged  while 
the  American  force  lost  one  cruiser  and  three  damaged. 
Lamson  returned  to  operate  in  the  South  Pacific  for  the 
next  8 months,  screening  convoys  en  route  to  Guadalcanal. 
Constantly  at  sea  on  patrol  and  ASW  screen,  the  destroyer 
assisted  other  units  as  they  paved  the  way  for  the  Allied 
advance  across  the  Pacific. 

Arriving  Milne  Bay  19  August  1943,  Lamson  joined 
Destroyer  Squadron  5,  the  forerunner  of  the  mighty  7th 
Fleet,  to  engage  in  the  New  Guinea  operations.  In  the  land- 
ings at  Lae  and  Finschhaven  during  September,  she  joined 
in  the  preinvasion  bombardment,  gave  fire  support  after 
the  landings,  and  escorted  to  the  island  reinforcement  con- 
voys needed  to  spearhead  the  drive  toward  Japan. 

After  2 months  of  escort  duty,  Lamson  joined  three 
other  destroyers  29  November  and  penetrated  160  miles 
into  enemy  territory  to  bomb  Madang,  the  main  Japanese 
naval  base  on  New  Guinea.  On  15  December  she  engaged 
in  preinvasion  bombardment  of  Arawe,  New  Britain,  and, 
during  the  landings  at  Cape  Gloucester  11  days  later, 
splashed  two  “Vais.”  Continuing  the  New  Guinea  opera- 
tion, the  destroyer  bombarded  Saidor  2 January  1944. 

After  a brief  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  and  training  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Lamson  arrived  Eniwetok  8 August  to  join 
the  5th  Fleet.  For  the  next  2 months  she  engaged  in  patrol 
duty  and  ASW  screen  in  the  Marshalls  before  reassign- 
ment to  the  7th  Fleet. 

Departing  Hollandia  25  October,  Lamson  steamed  to 
the  Philippines  to  serve  as  picket,  patrol  and  screening 
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USS  Lamson  (DD-328) 


ship  for  the  massive  Leyte  assault.  Throughout  Novem- 
ber the  destroyer  beat  off  numerous  suicide  plan  attacks 
aimed  at  convoys  bringing  supplies  to  the  Philippines. 
While  screening  a convoy  off  Ormoc  Bay,  Lamson  splashed 
two  “Dinahs”  before  a third  crashed  into  her  superstruc- 
ture, killing  25  of  the  destroyer’s  crew  and  injuring  54 
others. 

She  arrived  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  16  January  1945 
for  extensive  repairs.  Returning  Eniwetok  10  May,  Lamson 
operated  for  the  rest  of  the  war  on  patrol  and  air-sea 
rescue  work  off  Iwo  Jima.  A fitting  climax  to  Lamson's 
fine  war  record  came  on  3 September,  when  she  arrived 
Chichi  Jima  to  supervise  the  surrender  of  the  Bonin 
Islands.  Following  occupation  duty  at  Sasebo  for  1 month, 
the  destroyer  departed  Japan  29  October  for  San  Diego, 
arriving  there  29  November. 

However,  Lamson  was  still  destined  to  play  a valuable 
role  in  America’s  progress  as  she  arrived  Bikini  Atoll 
later  in  May  1946  to  participate  in  the  Atomic  Bomb  Test 
Able.  The  destroyer  was  sunk  in  the  atomic  explosion  2 
July  1946. 

Lamson  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lancaster 

A city  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

(ScSlp:  t.  2,362;  1.  235'8”  ; b.  46';  dr.  18'6" ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  367 ; a.  24  9”  D.sb,  2”  D.sb.,  2 30-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  first  Lancaster  was  laid  down  by  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  December  1857 ; launched  20  October  1858 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  niece  and  official  hostess 
of  President  James  Buchanan ; and  commissioned  12  May 
1859,  Capt.  John  Rudd  in  command. 


The  new  screw  sloop-of-war  departed  Delaware  Bay 
27  July  1859  for  the  Pacific.  After  rounding  Cape  Horn  she 
reached  Panama  Bay  6 December.  Two  days  later,  Flag 
Officer  J.  B.  Montgomery  hoisted  his  flag  above  Lancaster, 
and  she  served  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  until 
1866,  cruising  along  the  coast  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  California  to  protect  American  commerce 
and  the  Pacific  mail  steamers.  On  23  February  Rear  Adm. 
C.  H.  Bell  reported  an  incident  which  typified  her  un- 
spectacular but  vital  service  during  the  Civil  War:  “Such 
is  the  present  state  of  affairs  at  Alcapuleo  that  it  is  be- 
lieved by  both  native  and  foreign  populations  that  the 
presence  of  man-of-war  alone  prevented  an  attempt  to  sack 
and  destroy  the  town  by  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  en- 
couraged by  governor,  General  Alvarez  . . .”  Far  from 
the  main  theaters  of  the  Civil  War,  a U.S.  naval  vessel 
was  carrying  out  the  traditional  mission  of  protecting 
American  interests  and  keeping  the  peace. 

However,  she  did  have  one  dramatic  moment  during  the 
Civil  War.  On  11  November  1864,  a secret  expedition  of 
boats  from  the  ship  captured  a party  of  Confederate 
officers  in  passenger  steamer  Salvador,  outside  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  They  had  planned  to  seize  Salvador  for  the  Con- 
federate Government  and  convert  her  into  a raider  to  cap- 
ture Union  gold  shipments  from  California. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  Lancaster  received  extensive  re- 
pairs at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  on  27  June  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  the  east  coast,  via  Panama  Bay, 
Callao,  Valparaiso,  Barbados,  and  Nassau.  She  arrived 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  8 March  1867  and  decommissioned 
on  the  19th. 

Recommissioned  26  August  1869,  Lancaster  sailed  for 
the  South  Atlantic  via  Funchal,  Madeira.  She  arrived  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  6 January  1870  and  served  as  flagship  of 
the  squadron  until  1875.  From  January  to  May  1874,  she 
took  part  in  fleet  drills  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  was  in 
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the  force  concentrated  at  Key  West  lest  war  with  Spain 
break  out  over  the  “ Virginias  affair.”  Spanish  officials  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  had  seized  American  filibustering 
steamer  Virginius  and  executed  a part  of  her  crew.  After 
diplomatic  efforts  resolved  the  controversy  peacefully,  Lan- 
caster returned  to  the  South  Atlantic  until  she  departed 
Rio  de  Janiero  21  May  1875  for  home,  arriving  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  12  July.  The  ship  decommissioned  31  July 
1875,  and  laid  up  for  repairs  at  the  Portsmouth  yard. 

Lancaster  recommissioned  26  August  1881  and  on  12 
September  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  via  New  York,  for 
Europe.  Arrived  at  Gibraltar  9 November,  she  became 
flagship  of  the  European  squadron  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  cruised  extensively  in  the  Mediterranean,  north- 
ern European  waters,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  protect- 
ing American  citizens  and  commerce  and  promotting 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries.  From  27  June  to 
20  July  1882  the  flagship  was  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  during 
a series  of  riots  and  was  present  when  the  British  fleet 
bombarded  the  forts  11  July.  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Nicholson, 
commanding  the  U.S.  squadron,  welcomed  on  board  both 
American  and  foreign  refugees  for  protection,  and  landed 
a force  of  100  men  to  guard  the  American  consulate  and 
assist  in  extinguishing  fires,  in  burying  the  dead,  and  in 


preserving  order.  Rear  Adm.  Charles  H.  Baldwin  relieved 
Rear  Adm.  Nicholson  of  command  of  the  squadron  10 
March  1883.  Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Admiral  Baldwin  proceeded  in  Lancaster  to 
Kronstadt,  Russia,  and  on  27  May  he  and  his  staff  attended 
the  coronation  of  Tzar  Alexander  III  at  Moscow. 

Early  in  1885  Lancaster  cruised  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  arrived  in  the  Congo  River  28  April  en  route 
to  Brazil.  She  arrived  Rio  de  Janeiro  1 July  and  served 
as  flagship  of  the  squadron  until  1888,  cruising  along  the 
coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa  protecting  American 
interests  and  conducting  squadron  drills  and  exercises. 

Lancaster  sailed  18  January  1888  from  Montevideo  for 
Euroi>e  arriving  Gibraltar  6 April.  As  flagship  of  the  Euro- 
pean Squadron  she  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  until  she 
departed  Gibraltar  2 July  1889  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  via  Funchal,  Madeira,  arriving  at  New  York  8 
August.  She  decommissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
7 September  1889  and  was  towed  to  the  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
yard  for  repairs. 

Recommissioned  19  March  1891,  Lancaster  proceeded  to 
New  York  where  Rear  Adm.  D.  B.  Harmony  broke  his 
flag  in  her  23  June.  She  departed  New  York  13  July  en 
route  to  the  Far  East,  via  Madeira,  Cape  Town,  and  Singa- 
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pore.  She  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  4 January  1892  and 
served  as  flagship  of  the  Asiastic  Squadron  until  1894, 
cruising  extensively  on  the  coast  of  China  and  in  Japanese 
waters.  She  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  15  February  1894 
for  the  United  States,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  8 June.  The  ship  decommissioned  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  on  30  June  1894. 

Lancaster  recommissioned  12  September  1895  and  was 
ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  On  22  October 
she  proceeded  to  Newport,  and  on  4 November  stood  out 
for  the  South  Atlantic,  via  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  ship  arrived  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  13 
February  1896.  She  operated  on  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica until  the  following  year,  based  at  Montevideo,  and 
serving  part  time  as  flagship  of  the  squadron.  On  5 Sep- 
tember 1897  she  sailed  from  base  for  the  United  States, 
arrived  Boston  18  November,  and  decommissioned  there 
31  December  1897. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  Lan- 
caster recommissioned  5 May  1898,  sailed  on  the  19th, 
and  arrived  on  the  31st  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  she 
served  as  station  ship  during  the  conflict.  Departing  Key 
West  18  August  the  ship  arrived  at  Portsmouth  3 Sep- 
tember. Assigned  to  duty  as  a gunnery  training  ship,  Lan- 
caster departed  Portsmouth  8 January  1899  and  cruised 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  From 
3 June  1900  to  4 March  1901  she  made  a cruise  to  Euro- 
pean waters,  returning  to  the  United  States  via  the  West 
Indies  and  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.  She  continued  cruising 
the  Atlantic  training  landsmen  until  she  decommissioned 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  1 May  1902.  Lancaster 
served  as  receiving  ship  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
16  November  1903  to  31  March  1912,  and  was  transferred 


to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, on  1 February  1913.  Her  name  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  on  31  December  1915. 

Lancaster  served  the  Public  Health  Service  as  a quar- 
antine detention  ship  at  Reedy  Island,  Del.,  Quarantine 
Station  until  1920,  then  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Quarantine  Station  for  similar  use.  Her  hulk  was  broken 
in  1933. 


( SwRam  : t.  257 ) 

Lancaster  was  a sidewheel  steamer  built  in  1855  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ellet  purchased  her  for 
the  War  Department  early  in  April  1862.  After  fitting  out 
as  a ram  at  Cincinnati,  she  steamed  down  the  Ohio  river 
to  join  a fleet  of  rams  which  Ellet  was  organizing  to  coun- 
ter Confederate  rams  in  the  Mississippi. 

On  10  May  the  Confederate  ram  flotilla,  known  as  the 
River  Defense  Fleet,  made  a spirited  attack  on  Union 
gunboats  and  mortar  schooners  at  Plum  Point  Bend. 
Tenn.,  sinking  Cincinnati  and  forcing  Mound  City 
aground.  A fortnight  later  all  but  one  of  the  rams  had 
joined  the  Union  flotilla  above  Fort  Pillow  ready  for  ac- 
tion. As  the  ram  fleet  and  western  flotilla  prepared  to 
attack,  General  Halleck’s  capture  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  30 
May,  cut  the  railway  lines  which  supported  the  Confed- 
erate positions  at  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  forcing  the 
South  to  abandon  these  river  strongholds. 

The  Confederacy  charged  its  River  Defense  Fleet,  the 
only  remaining  operational  gronup  of  southern  warships 
worthy  of  the  name  fleet,  with  the  task  of  stemming  the 
Union  advance  down  the  Mississippi.  The  South's  strategy 
called  for  a naval  stand  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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On  the  evening  of  6 June,  Flag  Officer  Davis  arrived 
above  the  city  with  his  ironclads.  Before  dawn  the  next 
morning  the  Union  ships  raised  their  anchors  and  dropped 
downstream  by  their  stems.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Con- 
federate rams  got  underway  from  the  Memphis  levee  and 
opened  Are. 

At  this  point  Colonel  Ellet  ordered  his  rams  to  steam 
through  the  line  of  Flag  Officer  Davis’  slower  ironclads 
and  run  down  the  Confederate  steamers.  His  flagship 
Queen  of  the  West  headed  straight  for  Colonel  Lovell, 
the  leading  southern  ram.  A moment  before  the  two  ships 
crashed,  one  of  Colonel  Lovell's  engines  failed  causing  her 
to  veer.  The  Union  ram’s  reinforced  prow  smashed  into 
Colonel  Lovell's  side  ripping  a fatal  hole  in  her  side. 
When  Queen  of  the  West  pulled  free  from  Lovell  she  ran 
aground  on  the  Arkansas  shore.  Meanwhile,  Union  ram 
Monardh  crashed  into  foundering  Colonel  Lovell  with  a 
second  blow  which  sent  her  to  the  river  bottom  with  all 
but  five  of  her  crew.  By  then  Davis’  ironclads  had  steamed 
within  easy  range  of  the  southern  ships  and  began  to 
score  with  the  effective  fire.  In  the  ensuing  close  action, 
the  Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet  was  destroyed ; all 
of  its  ships,  except  Van  Dorn,  were  either  captured,  sunk, 
or  grounded  to  avoid  capture.  Memphis  surrendered  to 
Flag  Officer  Davis,  and  the  pressure  of  relentless  naval 
power  placed  another  important  segment  of  the  Missis- 
sippi firmly  under  Union  control,  an  open  wound  in  the 
Confederate  heartland. 

On  19  June  Lancaster  and  four  sister  rams  got  under- 
way downstream  from  Memphis.  Two  days  later  she  cap- 
tured and  sank  a ferryboat  used  to  transport  Confederate 
troops  from  the  AVest  across  the  Mississippi.  A week  later, 
after  the  rams  had  moved  down  the  river  to  a point  just 
above  Vicksburg,  Ellet  sent  a party  across  the  peninsula, 
formed  by  a bend  in  the  river  opposite  the  hillside  town, 
to  tell  Farragut,  just  below  the  fortress,  that  the  Union 
had  won  control  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Farragut  ran 
the  gauntlet  past  A’icksburg’s  guns  28  June,  and  Flag 
Officer  Davis  joined  him  above  the  city  with  the  western 
flotilla  1 July. 

The  meeting  of  the  fresh  water  and  salt  water  squad- 
rons helped  buoy  morale  throughout  the  North,  but  con- 
trol of  the  river  which  it  implied  could  not  be  realized 
until  the  South  lost  its  Gibraltar-like  fortress  at  Vicks- 
burg. A year  of  seemingly  endless  labor  and  bitter  fight- 
ing awaited  the  champions  of  the  Union  cause  before 
President  Lincoln  could  write : “The  Father  of  Waters 
again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea  . . .” 

During  the  coming  months,  Lancaster  and  her  sisters 
of  the  ram  fleet  worked  tirelessly  to  take  Vicksburg.  On 
15  July  Confederate  ironclad  ram  Arkansas,  built  at 
Memphis  and  completed  at  Yazoo,  Miss.,  raced  down  the 
Yazoo  River  and  fought  through  the  combined  Union 
squadrons  to  shelter  under  the  guns  at  Vicksburg.  At  the 
first  sight  of  Arkansas,  Lancaster  cut  her  line ; dropped 
down  with  the  current ; and  strained  to  buildup  sufficient 
steam  pressure  to  ram  the  southern  ship.  As  her  speed 
increased,  Lancaster  headed  straight  for  Arkansas ; but 
when  she  was  a mere  100  yards  from  her  quarry,  a broad- 
side from  the  ironclad  opened  up  her  steamlines  and  made 
her  unmanageable.  As  Lancaster  drifted  downstream, 
Queen  of  the  West  caught  her  and  towed  her  to  safety. 
The  following  day  ram  Mingo  came  alongside  and  took 
Lanster  to  Memphis  for  repairs. 

After  she  was  back  in  fighting  shape,  the  ram  resumed 
operations  on  the  Mississippi  towing  other  ships  against 
the  swift  current,  performing  reconnaissance  work,  and 
escorting  Union  supply  ships  and  transports  up  and  down 
the  river.  This  vital  task  of  protecting  General  Grant’s 
logistic  lines  was  necessitated  by  stepped-up  southern 
guerrilla  activity  and  cavalry  raids  along  the  river  banks. 

In  mid-March  1863,  Farragut  returned  to  the  river  and 
managed  to  run  two  of  his  ships  upstream  past  southern 
batteries  at  Port  Hudson  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  which  the  Confederacy  had  used  to  funnel 


supplies  and  men  from  the  West  to  Jefferson  Davis’  armies 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  then  requested  Rear  Admiral 
Porter  to  send  him  reinforcements  from  the  Western  Flo- 
tilla to  help  with  the  task. 

In  the  wee  hours  of  25  March,  two  of  Ellet’s  rams, 
Switzerland  and  Lancaster,  prepared  to  answer  the  call. 
They  came  within  range  of  the  hostile  hillside  guns  just 
as  the  still  hidden  sun  began  to  lighten  the  sky’s  midnight 
blue.  Bright  flashes  burst  along  the  hilltops  as  Confederate 
cannon  lashed  out  at  the  rams.  A shell  exploded  in  Lan- 
casters steam  drum  and  then  a solid  shot  plunged  into 
her  stern  and  tore  a great  hole  in  her  bottom.  As  the 
muddy  Mississippi  poured  into  her  hull,  Lancaster’s  com- 
mander, Lt.  Col.  John  A.  Ellet,  ordered  her  crew  to  aban- 
don the  ship,  and  the  ram  sank  hard  by  the  bow. 

II 

(Str:  t.  5,539;  1.  450';  b.  57'6"  ; dr.  28';  s.  10.5  k. ; cpl. 

92;  a.  1 5”,  1 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Lancaster,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  5 May 
1918  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  19  June  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  R.  Fleming  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lancaster  departed  New  York  13 
July  with  cargo  for  South  American  ports.  Arriving 
Buenos  Aires  10  days  later,  she  discharged  her  cargo  and 
proceeded  to  Marseilles,  France,  where  she  arrived  28 
October.  After  the  Armistice  was  signed  11  November, 
Lancaster  returned  to  New  York  the  following  month  to 
join  the  Cruiser  Transport  Force  17  December. 

Lancaster  together  with  other  units  of  the  Cruiser 
Transport  Force  was  assigned  the  task  of  returning  World 
War  I veterans  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  The 
force  returned  over  85  percent  of  the  veterans  during 
the  period  from  November  1918  to  July  1919.  Completing 
her  service,  Lancaster  decommissioned  4 October  1919  and 
was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day. 

Ill 

( AK— 193  : dp.  2,307 ; 1.  338'7"  ; b.  50' ; dr.  21'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 

cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

The  third  Lancaster  (AK-193),  ex-MC  Hull  2124,  was 
laid  down  1 July  1944  by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Inc., 
Superior,  Wis. ; launched  the  same  year;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  21  September  1945 ; and  commissioned  the  same 
day.  The  end  of  World  War  II  reduced  the  need  for  cargo 
ships,  and  Lancaster  decommissioned  23  November  1945 
and  was  returned  to  WSA  the  same  day. 


Lance 

A weapon  with  a long  shaft  and  a sharp  steel  head. 

(AM-257 : dp.  625 ; 1.  184'6" ; b.  33' ; dr.  9'9"  ; s.  14.8  k. ; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  3 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Admirable) 

Lance  (AM-257)  was  laid  down  26  October  1942  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; launched  10 
April  1943 ; sponsored  by  Ens.  Josephine  D.  Conningham, 
W-V(S),  USNR;  commissioned  4 November  1943,  Lt.  R. 
R.  Forrester,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  Lance  arrived 
Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  17  January  1944  for  patrol 
and  escort  duty.  From  January  1944  until  March  1945, 
Lance  operated  as  an  escort  for  convoys,  making  nine 
regular  runs  from  Recife,  Brazil,  to  Trinidad.  The  mine- 
sweeper also  engaged  in  ASW  training  with  aircraft  opera- 
tions designed  to  improve  the  defensive  capability  of  the 
Navy. 

Lance  departed  Trinidad  23  March,  and  steamed  toward 
Miami,  arriving  the  28th.  She  operated  as  a school  ship, 
out  of  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Miami  until  she  was 
transferred  to  China,  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  28  August. 
She  serves  the  Chinese  Navy  under  the  name  Yung  Sheng. 
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Lancetfish 

A large  voracious,  deep  sea  fish  (Plagyodus  ferox),  hav- 
ing long  lancetlike  teeth  and  a high  long  dorsal  fin. 

(SS-290:  dp.  1.526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8"  ; b. 

27'3"  ; dr.  15'3" ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Lancetfish  (SS-296)  was  laid  down  15  December  1942 
by  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
15  August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Beatrice  P.  Barker ; 
towed  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  19  May  1944  for  completion ; 
and  commissioned  12  February  1945,  Comdr.  Ellis  B.  Orr 
in  command.  While  tied  up  alongside  Pier  8,  Lancetfish 
flooded  through  her  after  torpedo  tube  and  sank  15  March. 
She  was  raised  8 days  later  and  decommissioned  24  March. 
Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  uncompleted  con- 
dition, she  was  transferred  to  the  1st  Naval  District  27 
February  1947  and  was  assigned  to  the  New  London  Group 
9 December  1952.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  9 June  1958. 

Lancewood 

An  American  tropical  annonaceous  tree  having  tough 
elastic  wood  ( Aberemoa  quintarensis) . 

( YN-67 : dp.  1.100;  1.  194'6"  ; b.  37';  dr.  13'6" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  56 ; a.  1 3",  4 20mm. ; cl.  Ailanthus) 

Lancewood  (YN-67)  was  laid  down  as  Iromcood  15 
October  1942  by  Pollack-Stoekton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. ; renamed  Lancewood  3 April  1943  ; launched  2 
May  1943 ; and  commissioned  18  October  1943,  Lt.  Tyler 
Kaune  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Lancewood 
was  assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  San  Francisco. 
Reclassified  AN-48  on  20  January  1944,  she  tended  nets 
and  repaired  net  lines  until  departing  San  Francisco 
1 December.  Loaded  with  fleet  moorings,  she  steamed  via 
San  Pedro  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  the  16th. 

Lancewood  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  24  January 

1945.  After  touching  Eniwetok  and  Guam,  she  reached 
a holding  area  off  Iwo  .Tima  20  February  and  3 days  later 
began  pulling  damaged  landing  craft  off  the  beaches  to 
facilitate  unloading  operations.  She  placed  moorings,  laid 
nets,  and  salvaged  landing  craft  off  Iwo  Jima  until  12 
April  when  she  departed  for  the  Marianas. 

Lancewood  served  at  Guam  from  19  April  to  10  June ; 
then  she  proceeded  to  Ulithi,  where  she  arrived  12  June 
for  duty  as  net  repair  ship.  She  began  to  remove  net  de- 
fenses 30  August,  then  steamed  to  Yap  Island  2 September 
for  the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces  there  the  following 
day.  She  remained  at  Yap  until  7 September,  returned  to 
Ulithi  the  8th,  and  resumed  net  removal  operations. 

Loaded  with  net  panels,  Lancewood  sailed  to  Saipan  14 
to  17  October  and  unloaded  her  cargo.  Departing  26  Octo- 
ber, she  steamed  via  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
west  Coast,  arriving  San  Francisco  25  November.  Remain- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  she  decommissioned  11  February 

1946.  Berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  she  was  sold  28  April 
1947  to  Robert  A.  Martinolich,  San  Francisco,  and  trans- 
ferred 3 May  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  simulta- 
neous delivery  to  her  purchaser,  the  French  government, 
and  commissioned  as  Commandant  Charcot. 

Lancewood  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Land,  John,  see  John  Land  (AP-167) 


Lander 

A county  in  north  central  Nevada. 

( APA-178 ; dp.  6,873  (lt.)  ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  536;  trp.  1,520;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 
Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Lander  (APA-178) was  laid  down  9 October  1944  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 


Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  19  November 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Me  Yean,  Jr. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  8 December  1944 ; and  commissioned  9 Decem- 
ber 1944  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Capt.  John  D.  Sweeney  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Lander  operated  off  the  California 
coast  until  she  departed  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  9 February 
1945  for  the  western  Pacific.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  attack  transport  reached  Eniwetok  28  February,  joined 
units  of  TF  51,  and  sailed  2 March  for  Iwo  Jima.  She 
sighted  the  embattled  island  6 March  and  cruised  in  a hold- 
ing area  before  dropping  anchor  14  March.  She  embarked 
marine  casualties  and  loaded  cargo,  then  sailed  for  Guam 
20  March.  Arriving  the  22d,  she  embarked  additional 
marines  and  departed  the  next  day  for  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  arrived  4 April. 

Carrying  troops  and  cargo,  the  attack  transport  de- 
parted 20  May  for  the  Ryukyus.  Steaming  via  the  Mar- 
shalls and  Ulithi,  she  arrived  Okinawa  7 June  and  landed 
her  troops  as  reinforcements.  After  embarking  220  mili- 
tary passengers  and  560  enemy  prisoners,  she  sailed  11 
June  and  transferred  troops  and  POW’s  at  Ulithi  17  June. 
Departing  the  18th,  Lander  embarked  additional  passen- 
gers at  Manus,  Admiralties ; Eniwetok,  Roi-Namur,  and 
Kwajelein,  Marshalls ; and  Pearl  Harbor  before  arriving 
San  Francisco  17  July. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a close,  Lander  transported  1,436 
troops  to  Eniwetok,  arriving  17  August.  Proceeding  25  Au- 
gust, she  steamed  via  Ulithi  to  the  Philippines  and  ar- 
rived Manila  7 September.  On  two  cruises  from  20 
September  to  21  October,  she  carried  occupation  troops 
and  equipment  between  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  After 
joining  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet  24  October,  she  sailed 
from  Matsuyama,  Japan,  27  October;  embarked  1,934 
homebound  veterans  at  Saipan  ; and  departed  1 November 
for  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  14  November. 

Sailing  for  the  western  Pacific  29  November,  she  em- 
barked military  passengers  at  Guam  15  December  and  re- 
turned them  to  San  Pedro  28  December.  Lander  departed 
for  San  Francisco  21  January  1946,  then  sailed  28  Janu- 
ary for  the  east  coast.  Arriving  Norfolk  16  February,  she 
decommissioned  29  March.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  1 April,  she  was  placed  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  at  James 
River,  Va. 

Lander  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lang 

Born  17  June  1794  in  Curacao,  D.W.I.,  and  a resident 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  John  Lang  was  a seaman  on 
board  Wasp  during  her  engagement  with  HMS  Frolic  18 
October  1812.  He  was  the  first  man  to  board  the  British 
ship  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  action,  and  his  ardor  and 
impetuosity  carried  the  remainder  of  the  boarding  party 
with  him. 

( DD-399 : dp.  1,725;  1.  341'1"  b.  35'6" ; dr.  10'9"  ; s. 

38.5  k. ; cpl.  184;  a.  4 5",  6 20mm„  7 .50  cal.  AA,  8 21" 

tt.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Benham) 

Lang  (DD-399)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  5 April  1937 ; 
launched  27  August  1938 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  D. 
Leahy,  wife  of  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations ; and  commissioned  30  March  1939,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Felix  L.  Johnson  in  command. 

Lang  departed  New  York  12  August  1939  guarding 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  passage  to  Campobello, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  President  came  on 
board  the  24th  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  for  transit  to  Fort 
Hancock.  In  November,  the  destroyer  left  Newport,  R.I., 
for  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  duty  on  the  Gulf  Patrol.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific,  she  reached  San  Diego  18  March  1940 
and  Pearl  Harbor  2 April,  where  she  participated  in  fleet 
problems  and  training  exercises.  She  voyaged  between 
the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  throughout  the  remainder  of 
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1940  and  into  early  1941  engaged  in  escort  duties  and 
training. 

In  June  1941  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic 
coast  for  carrier  and  antisubmarine  training.  In  Decem- 
ber she  acted  as  screen  and  plane  guard  during  flight 
operations  for  Yorktown  and  Ranger  off  the  Maine  coast 
and  Bermuda. 

She  next  sailed  to  Port  Royal,  Xova  Scotia,  for  patrols 
with  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  then  sailed  for  the  British 
West  Indies  in  January  1942.  In  transit  she  answered  a 
distress  call  from  torpedoed  SS  Empire  Wildebeest,  and 
rescued  34  survivors.  She  left  Bermuda  18  March  for 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  thence  sailed  26  March  escorting 
TF  39  which  included  carrier  Wasp.  The  force  rendez- 
voused with  three  British  ships  3 April  and  entered  Scapa 
Flow,  Scotland,  the  next  day.  The  destroyer  then  became 
a part  of  Force  “W”,  sailing  between  England  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  deliver  desperately  needed  Spitfires 
to  the  besieged  island  of  Malta.  After  two  such  missions, 
Lang  returned  to  Norfolk  28  May  and  was  transferred  to 
San  Diego  a month  later. 

As  flagship  for  DesDiv  15,  part  of  TF  18,  Lang  departed 
San  Diego  1 July  to  join  in  shore  bombardment  exercises 
off  Tonga  in  preparation  for  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  land- 
ings. Three  weeks  later  she  screened  Wasp  as  the  car- 
rier launched  her  aircraft  against  enemy  territory  in  the 
first  American  land  offensive  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Operating  from  the  New  Hebrides,  Lang  carried  out 
patrol  and  escort  missions  in  the  continuing  effort  to  re- 
conquer the  Solomons.  On  22  and  24  January  1943  she 
bombarded  Japanese  positions  near  Kokumbona  Beach, 
Guadalcanal,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  upon  the  enemy. 
In  July,  Lang  and  four  other  destroyers  sailed  for  Kula 
Gu|f  escorting  six  APDs  to  the  New  Georgia  landings. 
Early  on  the  18th,  the  American  force  sighted  and  at- 
tacked three  Japanese  destroyers  forcing  them  to  retire 
behind  a smokescreen.  After  warding  off  enemy  fighter 
attacks,  the  ships  completed  their  mission  and  sailed  for 
Purvis  Bay,  Florida,  from  which  Lang  and  two  other  de- 
stroyers escorted  five  LCIs  to  the  landings  at  Onaiavisi, 
New  Georgia,  31  July.  During  enemy  air  attack  here  Lang 
splashed  one  aircraft. 

Lang's  next  mission,  in  company  with  five  other 
destroyers,  was  to  destroy  enemy  forces  in  Vella  Gulf, 
part  of  the  “Tokyo  Express”  route.  On  the  nights  of 
6 and  7 August  her  task  group  sank  three  Japanese 
destroyers,  Kawakaze,  Arashi,  and  Hagikaze,  which  had 
been  attempting  to  reinforce  Kolombangara.  Two  nights 
later  the  victorious  vessels  conducted  a sweep  in  the 
same  area  and  drove  off  three  groups  of  enemy  troop 
barges.  After  3 months’  continued  escort  duty.  Lang 
joined  TF  50  for  the  invasion  of  the  Gilberts  23  to  30 
November,  bombarded  Nauru  9 December,  and  early  in 
the  new  year  bombarded  Roi,  Namur,  and  Abraham.  Then 
she  joined  TF  58  for  the  occupation  of  Kwajalein,  return- 
ing to  escort  duties  15  March  1944.  During  the  summer 
she  again  operated  with  TF  58  during  the  Marianas  cam- 
paign, screening  the  fast  carrier  force  as  it  launched 
attacks  on  Japanese  convoys,  pulverized  enemy  installa- 
tions on  Guam,  and  decimated  Japanese  airpower.  She 
returned  to  Tulagi  17  August  after  the  victory  in  the 
Marianas. 

Lang  next  sailed  to  Wewak,  New  Guinea,  31  August 
to  lay  a minefield  and  bombard  shore  positions.  She  then 
escorted  two  reinforcement  convoys  bound  for  Morotai 
16  September  to  3 October  through  heavy  enemy  air 
attacks.  On  8 October  she  took  torpedoed  Shelton  (DE- 
407)  in  tow,  and  brought  her  in  to  Morotai  before  the 
stricken  ship  capsized  and  sank. 

Lang  departed  Hollandia  10  October  for  the  Leyte  Gulf 
operation.  Though  she  came  under  six  kamikaze  attacks, 
the  ship  suffered  no  damage  and  shot  down  one  enemy 
plane.  She  departed  the  battle  area  for  Manus  31  October, 
and  on  Christmas  Day  sailed  with  TF  78  for  the  Lingayen 
Gulf  landings.  Again  attacked  numerous  times  by  suicide 
planes,  Lang  suffered  no  damage  and  splashed  another 
enemy.  She  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  16  January  1945  to 


escort  a resupply  echelon  to  Lingayen,  patrolled  the 
entrance  to  Lingayen  until  28  January,  then  sailed  to 
train  in  the  Solomons  for  the  Okinawa  assault. 

Departing  Ulithi  27  March  as  flagship  for  ComDesDiv 
4,  Lang  screened  the  transports  of  TF  53  to  Okinawa. 
Under  air  attack  from  12  to  29  April,  Lang  again  incurred 
no  damage  and  accounted  for  another  enemy  kamikaze. 
From  29  April  to  17  May  she  screened  three  escort  car- 
riers providing  direct  air  support  for  Okinawa  operations, 
and  then  screened  other  flight  operations  near  Okinawa 
to  11  June. 

Lang  departed  the  Pacific  battle  zones  in  June  and 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  3 July  for  repairs.  En  route 
to  New  York  she  rescued  two  downed  pilots  25  August. 
She  decommissioned  16  October  1945 ; was  sold  to  George 
Nutman,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  20  December ; and  scrapped 
31  October  1947. 

Lang  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(DE-1060 ; dp.  3,403 ; 1.  415' ; b.  44' ; dr.  24' ; s.  27  k. ; cpl. 

248;  a.  1 5”,  1 ASROC;  cl.  Knox) 

The  second  Lang  (DE-1060)  was  laid  down  by  Todd 
Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  25  March  1967 ; 
launched  17  February  1968 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ephraim 
P.  Holmes,  wife  of  Admiral  Holmes,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic 
Fleet ; and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  late  1969. 

Once  commissioned,  Lang  will  join  the  Pacific  Fleet 
in  exercises  and  training  along  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
waters  of  troubled  Southeast  Asia.  With  many  traits  of 
the  swift  and  deadly  destroyer,  the  escort  ship  is 
valuable  not  only  in  antisubmarine  and  amphibious  war- 
fare maneuvers  but  also  in  search,  patrol,  rescue,  evacu- 
ation, blockade,  and  surveillance  operations. 


Langitt,  Gen.  W.C.,  see  General  W.  C.  Langitt  (AP-151) 


Langley 

Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  born  August  1834  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  became  a distinguished  American  astronomer, 
physicist,  and  pioneer  in  the  development  of  heavier- 
than-air  craft.  In  1865  he  was  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  and  the  following  year  an  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1887,  as  director 
of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  he  devised  the  bolometer 
and  other  scientific  apparatus.  In  1881  he  organized  a 
successful  expedition  to  Mount  Whitney,  Calif.  Professor 
Langley  was  honored  by  degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Princeton,  Yale,  among  other  universities.  He  died  27 
February  1906  in  Aiken,  S.C. 

I 

(AC-3 : dp.  19,360 ; 1.  542’ ; b.  65' ; dr.  27'8"  ; s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

163;  a.  4 4'') 

Jupiter  (AC-3)  was  laid  down  18  October  1911  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. ; launched  24  August 
1912 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ruhm ; and  com- 
missioned 7 April  1913,  Comdr.  Joseph  M.  Reeves  in 
command. 

After  successfully  passing  her  trials,  Jupiter,  the  first 
electrically  propelled  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  embarked  a 
Marine  detachment  at  San  Francisco  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  27  April  1914,  bolster- 
ing U.S.  naval  strength  on  the  Mexican  Pacific  coast  dur- 
ing the  tense  days  of  the  Vera  Cruz  crisis.  She  remained 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  she  departed  for  Philadelphia, 
10  October.  En  route  the  collier  steamed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  on  Columbus  Day — the  first  vessel  to 
transit  it  from  west  to  east. 

Prior  to  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  she  cruised 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Auxiliary  Division.  The  ship  arrived  Norfolk  6 
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USS  Langley  (CV-l)  at  San  Diego  in  1926. 


April  1917,  and,  assigned  to  NOTS,  interrupted  her  coaling 
operations  by  two  cargo  voyages  to  France  in  June  1917 
and  November  1918.  She  was  back  in  Norfolk  23  January 
1919  whence  she  sailed  for  Brest,  France,  8 March  for 
coaling  duty  in  European  waters  to  expedite  the  return 
of  victorious  veterans  to  the  United  States.  Upon  reaching 
Norfolk  17  August,  the  ship  was  transferred  to  the  west 
coast.  Her  conversion  to  an  aircraft  carrier  was  authorized 
11  July  1919,  and  she  sailed  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  12 
December  where  she  decommissioned  24  March  1920. 

Jupiter  was  converted  into  the  first  U.S.  aircraft  car- 
crier  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  experiments  in  the  new  idea  of  seaborne  avia- 
tion, a field  of  unlimited  possibilities.  Her  name  was 
changed  to  Langley  21  April  1920;  she  was  reclassified 
CV-l  and  recommissioned  20  March  1922,  Couidr.  Ken- 
neth Whiting  in  command.  Her  statistics  as  an  aircraft 
carrier  are : CV-l : dp.  11,500 ; 1.  542' ; b.  65' ; ew.  65' ; 
dr.  18'11'' ; s.  15  k. ; cpl.  468;  a.  4 5",  ac.  55  (max.)  ; 
cl.  Langley. 


As  the  first  Navy  carrier,  Langley  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  momentous  events.  On  17  October  1922  Lt. 
Virgil  C.  Griffin  piloted  the  first  plane,  a VE-7-SF, 
launched  from  her  decks.  Though  this  wras  not  the  first 
time  an  airplane  had  taken  off  from  a ship,  and  though 
Langley  was  not  the  first  ship  with  an  installed  flight  deck, 
this  one  launching  was  of  monumental  importance  to  the 
modern  U.S.  Navy.  The  era  of  the  aircraft  carrier  was  born 
introducing  into  the  Navy  what  was  to  become  the  van- 
guard of  its  forces  in  the  future.  With  Langley  underway 
9 days  later,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  DeC.  Chevalier  made  the  first 
landing  in  an  Aeromarine.  On  18  November  Commander 
Whiting,  at  the  controls  of  a PT,  wras  the  first  aviator  to 
be  catapulted  from  a carrier’s  deck. 

By  15  January  1923  Langley  had  begun  flight  opera- 
tions and  tests  in  the  Caribbean  for  carrier  landings.  In 
June  she  steamed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  give  a demon- 
stration at  a flying  exhibition  before  civil  and  military 
dignitaries.  She  arrived  Norfolk  13  June  and  commenced 
training  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Caribbean  which 
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Navy’s  NC-4  flying  boat  was  first  aircraft  to  make  a transatlantic  flight.  Leaving  NAS  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  8 May  1919, 
arriving  Lisbon,  Portugal,  27  May — another  first  for  the  Navy.  NC^  still  exists  and  is  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian, 
Washington,  D.C. 


carried  her  through  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1921  Langley 
participated  in  more  maneuvers  and  exhibitions,  and  spent 
the  summer  at  Norfolk  for  repairs  and  alterations.  She 
departed  for  the  west  coast  late  in  the  year  and  arrived 
San  Diego  29  November  to  join  the  Pacific  Battle  Fleet. 
For  the  next  12  years  she  operated  off  the  California 
coast  and  Hawaii  engaged  in  training  fleet  units,  experi- 
mentation, pilot  training,  and  tactical-fleet  problems.  On 
25  October  1936  she  put  into  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Oalif.,  for  overhaul  and  conversion  to  a seaplane  tender. 
Though  her  career  as  a carrier  had  ended,  her  well- 
trained  pilots  proved  invaluable  to  the  next  two  carriers, 
Lexington  (CV-2)  and  Saratoga  (CV-3). 

Langley  completed  conversion  26  February  1937  and  was 
reclassified  AV-3  on  21  April.  She  was  assigned  to  Air- 
craft Scouting  Force  and  commenced  her  tending  opera- 
tions out  of  Seattle,  Sitka,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Diego. 
She  departed  for  a brief  deployment  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  from  1 February  to  10  July  1939,  and  then  steamed 
to  assume  her  duties  with  the  Pacific  fleet  at  Manila 
arriving  24  September. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Langley  was  anchored 
off  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands.  She  departed  8 December 
and  proceeded  to  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  and  Darwin, 
Australia,  where  she  arrived  1 January  1942.  Until  11 
January  Langley  assisted  the  RAAF  in  running  anti- 
submarine patrols  out  of  Darwin.  She  was  then  assigned 
to  Ameriean-British-Dutch-Australian  forces  assembling 
in  Indonesia  to  challenge  the  Japanese  thrust  in  that  direc- 
tion. She  departed  Freemantle,  Australia,  22  February 
in  convoy,  and  left  the  convoy  5 days  later  to  deliver 
32  P^O’s  to  Tjilatjap,  Java. 

Early  in  the  morning  27  February,  Langley  rendez- 
voused with  her  antisubmarine  screen,  destroyers  Whipple 
(DD-217)  and  Edsall  (DD-219).  At  1140  nine  twin- 
engine  enemy  bombers  attacked  her.  The  first  and  second 
Japanese  strikes  were  unsuccessful ; but  during  the  third 
Langley  took  five  hits.  Aircraft  topside  burst  into  flames, 
steering  was  impaired,  and  the  ship  took  a 10°  list  to 
port.  Unable  to  negotiate  the  narrow  mouth  of  Tjilatjap 
Harbor,  Langley  went  dead  in  the  water  as  inrushing 
water  flooded  her  main  motors.  At  1332  the  order  to 
abandon  ship  was  passed.  The  escorting  destroyers  fired 
nine  4-inch  shells  and  two  torpedoes  into  the  old  tender 
to  insure  her  sinking.  She  went  down  about  75  miles 
south  of  Tjilatjap  with  a loss  of  16. 


Langley  (DE-131)  was  named  Hammann  ( q.v .)  1 
August  1942  after  being  laid  down  10  July  1942. 

II 

(CVL-27 : dp.  11,000;  1.  622'6" ; b.  71'6"  ; ew.  109'2"  ; 

dr.  26' ; s.  31  k. ; cpl.  1,569 ; a.  26  40mm.,  ac.  45 ; cl. 

Independence) 

Langley  (CVL-27),  originally  named  Fargo  (CL-85), 
was  laid  down  as  Crown  Point  (CV-27)  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N. J.,  11  April  1942 ; re- 
named Langley  13  November  1942 ; launched  22  May  1943  ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  wife  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Roosevelt;  reclassified  CVL-27, 
15  July  1943;  and  commissioned  31  August  1943,  Capt. 
W.  M.  Dillon  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Langley  departed 
Philadelphia  6 December  1943  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
she  participated  in  training  operations.  On  19  January 
she  sailed  with  Rear  Adm.  Marc  Mitscher’s  Task  Force 
58  for  the  attack  on  the  Marshall  Islands.  From  29  Janu- 
ary to  6 February  the  carrier’s  air  group  conducted  raids 
on  Wotje  and  Taora  to  support  Allied  landings  at  Kwa- 
jalein,  and  repeated  the  performance  10  through  28 
February  at  Eniwetok.  After  a brief  respite  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands,  Langley  hit  Japanese  po- 
sitions on  Palau,  Yap,  and  Woleai,  Caroline  Islands,  from 
30  March  to  1 April.  She  next  proceeded  to  New  Guinea 
to  take  part  in  the  capture  of  Hollandia  25  April.  A mere 
4 days  later,  the  tireless  carrier  engaged  in  the  2-day 
strike  against  the  Japanese  bastion  Truk  rendering  the 
formidable  naval  base  almost  useless  to  the  “Sons  of 
Nippon.”  During  the  raid,  Langley  and  her  aircraft  ac- 
counted for  some  35  enemy  planes  destroyed  or  damaged, 
while  losing  only  one  aircraft  herself. 

Langley  next  departed  Majuro  Atoll  7 June  for  the 
Marianas  campaign.  On  11  June,  Admiral  Mitscher’s 
carrier  groups  took  over  from  the  land-based  Army  Air 
Force  bombers.  At  1300  the  Task  Force  launched  a strike  of 
208  fighters  and  eight  torpedo-bombers  against  enemy 
bases  and  airfields  on  Saipan  and  Tinian.  From  11  June 
to  8 August  the  battle  raged  for  control  of  the  Marianas. 
The  Allied  assault  on  the  key  to  Japan’s  inner  defenses 
15  June  forced  the  enemy  to  engage  our  fleet  for  the 
first  time  since  Midway.  During  the  2-day  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  19  to  20  June,  the  enemy  suffered  such 
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serious  losses  that  he  was  not  able  to  again  seriously 
challenge  U.S.  seapower  until  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 
When  Adm.  Jisaburo  Ozawa  retreated  with  his  battered 
Mobile  Fleet,  he  was  minus  426  aircraft  and  three  carriers. 
Langley  had  added  her  strength  to  break  this  Japanese 
effort  to  reinforce  the  Marianas. 

The  carrier  departed  Eniwetok  29  August  and  sortied 
with  Task  Force  38,  under  the  command  of  Adm.  William 
F.  Halsey  for  air  assaults  on  Peleliu  and  airfields  in  the 
Philippines  as  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Palaus  15  to  20  September.  During  October  she  was 
off  Formosa  and  the  Pescardores  Islands  attached  to 
Vice  Admiral  Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier  Force.  Later  in  the 
month,  as  the  Navy  carried  General  MacArthur  back  to 
the  Philippines,  Langley  was  with  Rear  Admiral  Sher- 
man’s Task  Group  protecting  the  Leyte  beachheads.  In 
a desperate  effort  to  parry  this  deadly  thrust  into  her 
inner  defenses,  Japan  struck  back  with  her  entire  fleet. 
On  24  October,  Langley's  planes  helped  to  blunt  the  first 
and  most  powerful  prong  of  this  counteroffensive,  Ad- 
miral Kurita’s  Center  Force,  as  it  steamed  toward  the  San 
Bernardino  Strait  and  the  American  beachhead.  The 
following  day,  upon  word  of  Japanese  carriers  north  of 
Leyte,  she  raced  to  intercept.  In  the  ensuing  battle  off 
Cape  Engano,  Mitscher’s  force  pulverized  the  enemy 
fleet.  The  Japanese  lost  four  carriers,  two  battleships, 
four  heavy  cruisers,  one  light  cruiser,  and  five  destroyers. 
Langley's  aircraft  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
carriers  Zuiho  and  Zuikaku,  the  latter  being  the  only  re- 
maining carrier  of  the  six  that  had  participated  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Japan’s  chances  for  final  victory 
had  been  reduced  to  nil  by  the  great  Battle  of  Levte 
Gulf. 

During  November  Langley  was  lending  her  suppprt  to 
the  Philippine  landings  and  striking  the  Manila  Bay 
area,  Japanese  reinforcement  convoys,  and  Luzon  air- 
fields in  the  Cap  Engano  area.  On  1 December  the  flattop 
withdrew  to  Ulithi  for  reprovisioning. 

During  January  1945  Langley  participated  in  the  dar- 
ing raid  into  the  South  China  Sea  supporting  Lingayen 
Gulf  operations.  Raids  were  made  against  Formosa,  Indo- 
china, and  the  China  coast  from  30  December  1944  to  25 
January  1945.  The  thrust  into  this  area,  which  the  enemy 
had  considered  a private  lake,  netted  a staggering  number 
of  Japanese  ships,  aircraft,  supplies,  and  destroyed 
installations. 

Langley  next  joined  in  the  sweeps  against  Tokyo  and 
Nansei  Shoto  in  support  of  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  Iwo  .Tima  10  February  to  18  March.  She  next  raided 
airfields  on  the  Japanese  homeland,  and  arrived  off  Oki- 
nawa 23  March.  Until  11  May,  the  ship  divided  her  atten- 
tion between  the  Okinawa  invasion  and  strikes  on  Kyushu, 
Japan,  in  an  effort  to  knock  out  kamikaze  bases  in  south- 
ern Japan  which  were  launching  desperate  and  deadly 
attacks. 

After  touching  Ulithi  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  steamed  to 
San  Francisco,  arriving  3 June  for  repairs  and  moderni- 
zation. She  departed  1 August  for  the  forward  area,  and 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  8 August.  While  there,  word  ar- 
rived that  hostilities  had  ended.  She  completed  two  “Magic 
Carpet”  voyages  to  the  Pacific,  and  got  underway  1 
October  for  Philadelphia.  She  departed  from  that  port  15 
November  for  the  first  of  two  trips  to  Europe  transport- 
ing Army  troops  returning  home  from  that  theater.  She 
returned  to  Philadelphia  6 January  1946  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Philadelphia  Group,  31 
May.  She  decommissioned  11  February  1947,  and  was 
transferred  to  France  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program  8 January  1951.  In  French  service  she  was 
renamed  La  Fayette  (R-96).  The  carrier  was  returned  to 
the  United  States  20  March  1963  and  sold  to  the  Boston 
Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  scrapping. 

Langley  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Lanier 

A county  in  southern  Georgia. 

( APA-125 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T. 

VC2-S-AP5 ) 

Lanier  (APA-125)  was  laid  down  25  June  1944  by 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  launched  29  August 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Earl  English ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  22  December  1944 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day 
at  Oakland,  Calif.,  Comdr.  Walter  W.  Rockey  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lanier  departed  San  Francisco  23 
February  1945  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  2 March  to  prac- 
tice landing  operations.  Loaded  with  1,485  soldiers,  she 
got  underway  28  March  and  steamed  in  convoy  with  11 
other  transports  and  five  merchantmen  for  the  Volcano 
Islands.  Touching  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  she  reached  Iwo 
Jima  20  April  and  discharged  men  and  cargo.  She  re- 
turned to  Saipan  22  to  24  April,  took  on  board  equipment 
and  1,442  troops,  then  sailed  to  Okinawa  2 to  6 May. 
There  she  landed  reinforcements  and  embarked  66  battle 
casualties  before  returning  to  Saipan  8 to  13  May.  On 
the  next  day  she  embarked  254  survivors  from  Little 
(DD-803),  sunk  by  enemy  air  attack  while  on  radar 
picket  duty  west  of  Okinawa  3 May. 

Steaming  to  San  Francisco  14  to  30  May,  Lanier  pro- 
ceeded to  Seattle  31  May  to  2 June,  embarked  1,442 
troops,  and  departed  12  June  for  the  Far  East.  She  sailed 
via  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi  and  reached 
Okinawa  24  July.  She  operated  off  Okinawa  until  6 
August,  then  carried  798  passengers  via  Ulithi  to  Guam, 
where  she  arrived  the  14th.  She  embarked  over  1,300 
occupation  troops  the  following  day  and  sailed  as  part 
of  TF  31  for  occupation  landings  on  Japan.  She  anchored 
in  Sagami  Wan  27  August  and  during  midwatch  30 
August  entered  Tokyo  Bay  to  begin  landing  operations  off 
Yokosuka.  Her  landing  craft  carried  troops  in  the  first 
wave  and  landed  them  at  Yokosuka  Airport  at  0920. 
Steaming  to  Saipan  1 to  5 September,  Lanier  embarked 
marines  of  the  2d  Division  and  carried  them  to  Nagasaki, 
Kyushu,  18  to  23  September. 

Sailing  in  convoy  26  September,  Lanier  reached  Manila 
Bay,  Luzon,  1 October  and  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet.  She  proceeded  to  Saipan  16  to  21  October,  embarked 
1,851  homewardbound  veterans,  and  departed  the  22d  for 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  arrived  4 November.  On  28 
November  she  departed  once  more  for  the  southwest 
Pacific.  Reaching  New  Guinea  17  December,  she  embarked 
1,598  troops  at  Hollandia,  532  troops  at  Finschhafen,  and 
departed  21  December  for  the  west  coast.  She  arrived 
San  Pedro  6 January  1946.  sailed  for  the  east  coast  19 
January,  and  reached  Norfolk  4 February.  Lanier  de- 
commissioned at  Norfolk  5 March  and  was  turned  over 
to  WSA  8 March. 

Lanier  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lanikai 

A village  on  Oahu,  north  of  Honolulu. 

(Yacht:  t.  150;  1.  87'3" ; b.  9'0"  ; s.  7 k. ; cpl.  19;  a.  1 
3-pdr.,  2 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Lanikai,  a schooner-rigged  diesel  powered  yacht  built 
in  1914  at  East  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Philippine  Islands,  under 
charter  from  Luzon  Stevedoring  Co.,  Inc.,  5 December 
1941 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Kemp  Tolley 
in  command. 

Late  in  November  1941  it  became  apparent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  Japanese  forces  were  tactically  de- 
posed for  major  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  her 
precise  target  was  unknown.  A large  convoy  was  steaming 
south  from  Formosa  Straits,  and  it  was  hoped  that  learn- 
ing the  destination  of  these  ships  might  reveal  Japan’s 
intentions. 
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USS  Lanikai,  anchored  behind  Sempoe  Island,  with  Java  coast  in  background.  Ship  was  painted  green,  which  provided 
a good  camouflage  as  will  be  noted  in  this  photo  taken  by  the  commanding  officer  20  February  1042. 


On  2 December,  President  Roosevelt  ordered  through 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  H.  R.  Stark,  that  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet  Adm.  T.  C.  Hart  “charter 
three  small  vessels  to  form  a defensive  information 
patrol  ...  to  observe  and  report  by  radio  Japanese 
movements  in  the  west  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Siam.” 

Lanikai,  which  had  been  seen  by  millions  in  the  movie 
“Hurricane”,  was  one  of  the  small  ships  chartered  to 
learn  of  Japan’s  intentions.  Fitted  out  at  Cavite,  with 
the  greatest  dispatch,  the  schooner  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  Manila  Bay  in  the  wee  hours  of  8 December  (7  Decem- 
ber east  of  the  International  Date  Line)  awaiting  day- 
light to  thread  her  way  through  the  dangerous  minefields 
which  guarded  the  harbor.  Tolley’s  orders  read : “Patrol 
off  the  entrance  of  Camranh  Bay  and  report  the  direction 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Fleet  when  it  emerges.”  However, 
at  0300  word  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  arrived 
with  orders  to  return  to  Manila. 

In  ensuing  weeks,  the  schooner  patrolled  the  ap- 
proaches to  Manila  Bay  and  served  as  dispatch  vessel 
within  the  harbor.  On  10  December  she  survived  the 


devastating  Japanese  air  raid  which  destroyed  Cavite 
Navy  Yard.  On  Christmas  Day,  she  assisted  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  Manila,  carrying  Army  Officers  and  equipment 
to  Corregidor. 

As  a result  of  plans  and  actions  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles 
Adair,  Flag  Lieutenant  to  Admiral  Hart,  approval  was  ob- 
tained for  Lanikai  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  On  the  evening  of  26  December,  carry- 
ing as  passengers  one  Dutch  and  three  American 
officers,  Lanikai,  with  her  Filipino  crew,  got  underway 
from  Mariveles  harbor,  Luzon,  “destination  unknown.” 
Heading  generally  south,  hiding  in  friendly  coves  during 
daylight,  and  traveling  principally  at  night,  the  schooner 
sailed  from  island  to  island  as  enemy  forces  spread  across 
the  East  Indies  with  explosive  speed.  Heaven-sent  storms 
covered  her  as  she  crossed  the  three  large  stretches  of 
open  water  which  lay  between  Luzon  and  Australia  and 
offered  no  coves  for  daylight  concealment.  When,  as  hap- 
pened all  too  often,  enemy  aircraft  approached  the  lightly 
armed  schooner,  they  were  preoccupied  for  the  most  part, 
with  bigger  game;  but,  at  Soerabaya,  Java,  3 February 
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NAVOEN-4tA  (lt-41) 

NAVAL 

so  pi  SPEEDLETTER 

"■.SSiWilo  or  A8-2 
Serial  No*  423 

5 Feb  1946 

Fromt  NavTechJap. 

TO:1" 

C.N.O. 


NAVAL  SPEEDLETTER  Form  NAVOEN-49 

# Is  for  urgent  messages  not  requiring  telegmpKlo 

transmission. 

# Is  expedited  upon  delivery. 

# Is  designed  for  Navy-wide  use  without  ohange 

(1  September  1943,  Nary  Department  Bul- 
letin). 

# Does  not  dear  through  communication  offices. 

# Permits  dispatch  or  informal  language. 

0 May  be  sent  (1)  air  mail  and/or  special  delivery, 
(2)  with  enclosures.  (3)  to  nonnaral  activities. 
(4)  in  window  envelope. 

0 Provides  space  for  inserting  "From'*  above  "To** 
If  activity's  correspondence  format  so  requires. 
0 Available  upon  request  from  Publications  Divi- 
sion, Administrative  Office,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  23,  D.  C.,  in  pads  of  25 
sets,  each  set  comprised  of  1 white*  1 yellow, 
1 pink,  1 green. 

Additional  pads  of  100  available  in  white 
(NAVOEN-49 A),  in  pink  (N AV OEN-49B),  and 
green  (NAVOEN-48C). 


INDICATE  HERE  IF  CLASSIFIED 


SUBJ:  Sinking  of  PILLSBURY,  EDSALL  and 

1_  ASHVILLE. 


Reference!  (al  C.N.O.  despatch  032225  of  December* 

(b)  C.N.O.  despatch  212309  of  December. 

1.  According  to  the  Japaneses  Naval  liaison  Office,  there  are 

no  records,  such  as  logs  or  battle  reports  available  on  the  action  which 
took  place  south  of  Java  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  March  1942.  All  infor- 
mation obtained  has  been  through  interrogation  of  officers  who  were  in  the 
Japanese  Task  Forces  at  the  time. 

2*  From  March  1st  to  4th  1942  the  following  Japanese  Forces 
were  operating  to  the  south  of  Java  to  prevent  the  escape  of  American  Forces 
from  that  areai 


(a)  Four  battleships  of  the  3rd  battleship  squadron* 

(b)  Two  cruisers  of  the  8th  cruiser  squadron. 

(c)  Three  cruisers  of  the  4th  cruiser  squadron* 

(d)  Destroyers  of  the  4th  destroyer  division* 

(e)  The  aircraft  carrier  SOHYU. 

3*  EDSALL  was  sunk  by  gunfire  from  the  3rd  battleship 
squadron  and  two  cruisers  of  the  8th  cruiser  squadron.  Two  bombers  from 
SQRTU  also  participated. 

4*  ASHVILLE  sunk  by  "teamwork"  firing  of  three  cruisers  of 
the  4th  cruiser  squadron  and  two  destroyers  of  the  4th  destroyer  division 
in  night  action* 

5*  PILLSBURY ! a four  stack  destroyer  believed  to  have  been 

the  PILLSBURY  was  sunk  at  night  by  gunfire  from  the  same  ships  which  sunk 
ASHVILLE.. 

6*  The  location  of  all  three  sinkings  is  given  as  approximately 
200  miles  east  of  Christmas  Island. 


This  document  provided  evidence  of  the  composition  of  the  Japanese  task  forces  that  Lanikai  skillfully  evaded  on 

1 March  1942. 
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1942,  three  Japanese  bombs  straddled  the  schooner  so 
close  aboard  that  Lanikai  crewmen  put  off  in  a skiff  to 
pick  up  a large  quantity  of  stunned  fish. 

In  late  February,  under  full  sail  despite  heavy  seas, 
Lanikai  headed  due  south  from  Tjilatjap,  Java.  This 
course  was  taken  to  avoid  enemy  forces  which  might  be 
searching  the  direct  route  from  Java  to  Darwin,  Austra- 
lia. On  1 March,  while  about  200  miles  east  of  Christmas 
Island,  a large  Japanese  task  force  was  sighted  on  the 
port  bow.  Evasive  action  by  Lanikai  was  successful. 

On  18  March,  82  days  after  departing  Mariveles,  the 
schooner  arrived  at  Fremantle.  After  replenishment  and 
repairs  there,  she  got  underway,  4 April,  to  cruise  along 
the  northwest  Australian  coast  and  search  for  possible 
Japanese  coast  watchers.  Lt.  Comdr.  Adair  relieved  Lt. 
Comdr.  Tolley  of  command  of  the  vessel  27  April  and 
continued  the  search  into  mid-May.  Lanikai  decommis- 
sioned at  Fremantle  22  August  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Royal  Australian  Navy  which  she  served  on  harbor 
defense  throughout  the  war. 

After  peace  returned,  Lanikai  was  brought  back  to  the 
Philippines  for  later  return  to  her  owner.  However,  while 
anchored  in  Leyte  Gulf  off  Samar,  Lanikai  sank  during  a 
typhoon. 

Lanikai  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Laning 

Harris  Laning,  born  18  October  1873  in  Petersburg,  111., 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  7 June  1895.  He 
served  in  the  Philippines  during  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, and  along  with  increasingly  important  sea  duty, 
served  as  captain  of  the  U.S.  rifle  team  which  won  the 
Gold  Medal  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  at  the  1912  Olympic 
Games.  His  first  command  was  Cassin  (DD-43),  which 
operated  off  Vera  Cruz  during  the  1914  Mexican  Cam- 
paign. As  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  Destroyer  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  1919  he  skillfully  supported  the  first 
successful  transatlantic  flight,  made  by  Navy  seaplane 
NC-4  in  May. 

As  a rear  admiral,  he  commanded  a battleship  division, 
and  was  president  of  the  Naval  War  College  early  in  the 
1930’s ; as  vice  admiral,  he  commanded  Cruisers,  Scouting 
Force.  As  admiral,  he  commanded  Battle  Force,  U.S.  Fleet, 
from  1 April  1935  to  20  April  1936.  Commandant,  New 
York  Navy  Yard,  and  3d  Naval  District  20  April  1936 
to  1 October  1937,  Laning  retired  1 November  1937,  then 
served  as  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home,  Philadelphia, 
until  his  death  2 February  1941. 

(DE-159 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306' ; b.  36'10" ; dr.  9’5" ; s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3”,  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; cl.  Buckley) 

Laning  (DE-159)  was  laid  down  23  April  1943  by  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. ; launched  4 July  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Laning,  widow  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Laning;  and  commissioned  1 August  1943  at  Nor- 
folk, Comdr.  E.  C.  Woodward  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Laning  trained  destroy- 
er escort  crews  out  of  Norfolk  before  joining  CortDiv  21 
at  New  York  9 November  for  convoy  escort  duty.  She 
steamed  to  Aruba,  Netherland  West  Indies  12  to  17  No- 
vember and  departed  for  North  Africa  20  November  es- 
corting high-speed  tankers.  During  the  next  3 months  she 
made  two  escort  runs  between  Aruba  and  Bizerte,  Tu- 
nisia, and  Algiers,  Algeria. 

Following  training  off  the  New  England  coast,  Laning 
arrived  Norfolk  1 April  1944  to  resume  escort  duty  for 
transport  and  supply  convoys.  From  3 April  to  8 October 
she  made  three  Atlantic-Mediterranean  cruises  between 
Norfolk  and  Bizerte  and  back  to  New  York.  While  steam- 
ing from  Algiers  to  Bizerte  20  April,  she  fought  off  five 
enemy  Ju-88  medium  bombers  in  a night  attack,  during 
which  an  aerial  torpedo  passed  close  aboard  her  star- 
board side. 

Departing  Tunisia  1 May,  Laning  joined  the  westbound 
convoy  GUS-38.  Two  days  later  she  assumed  a forward 


screening  station  after  Menges  (DE-320)  was  damaged  by 
an  acoustic  torpedo,  fired  by  U-871.  She  maintained  sta- 
tion while  Allied  ships  hunted  for  and  sank  the  U-boat  4 
May  in  the  Gulf  of  Bougie.  During  midwatch  5 May  her 
radar  detected  a surface  contact  and  tracked  from  a 
range  of  13  to  3 miles.  As  she  closed  the  contact  and 
prepared  to  challenge  the  target,  V-967,  the  submarine 
submerged  at  a range  of  6,000  yards  and  headed  for  the 
convoy.  Assisted  by  three  other  escorts,  Laning  sought  to 
intercept  and  destroy  the  U-boat  before  she  could  fire  on 
the  convoy.  Violent  underwater  explosions  at  0310  and 
0345  jarred  the  searching  escorts ; and,  shortly  after  the 
latter  explosion,  Fechteler  (DE-157)  was  torpedoed  in 
the  engineroom. 

While  an  unsuccessful  search  for  U-967  (scuttled  19 
August  at  Toulon,  France)  continued,  Laning  closed  the 
stricken  escort  at  0410  and  began  to  rescue  survivors. 
Fechteler  broke  apart  and,  during  another  violent  explo- 
sion at  0530,  sank.  Laning  completed  rescue  operations 
at  0621  and  transported  125  survivors  to  Gibraltar  before 
rejoining  the  convoy  that  day. 

After  arriving  New  York  8 October,  Laning  served  as  a 
practice  torpedo  target  ship  out  of  New  London  from  15 
October  until  22  November  when  she  steamed  to  Phila- 
delphia. Redesignated  APD-55  on  24  November,  she  com- 
pleted conversion  14  February  1945  and  steamed  to  Norfolk 
21  February  to  train  high-speed  transport  crews.  De- 
parting Norfolk  26  May,  she  sailed  via  San  Diego  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  18  June.  After  training 
with  Underwater  Demolition  Teams,  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  14  July  for  alteration  to  UDT  flagship. 

Laning  proceeded  to  San  Pedro  11  to  12  August,  em- 
barked UDT  9 and  ComUDTRon  2,  and  departed  Ocean- 
side  16  August  for  the  Far  East.  She  reached  Okinawa  4 
September,  joined  7th  Fleet  occupation  forces,  and  sailed 
the  5th  for  Korea.  From  8 September  until  17  October 
she  supported  UDT  reconnaissance  operations  in  the  har- 
bors of  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Taku  Bar  and  Tsingtao,  China, 
before  returning  to  Okinawa  20  October.  Departing  the 
24th,  she  sailed  via  Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Pedro  where  she  arrived  15  November.  Sailing  for 
the  east  coast  31  January  1946,  Laning  reached  Boston 
16  February  and  steamed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
18  to  22  March.  She  decommissioned  28  June  and  entered 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Reserve. 

After  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  necessitated  a 
buildup  of  American  naval  strength,  Laning  recommis- 
sioned 6 April  1951  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Comdr.  John 
D.  Patterson  in  command.  She  steamed  to  Norfolk  11  to 

14  May,  and  for  more  than  3 years  she  operated  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  the  Caribbean.  De- 
parting Little  Creek,  Va.,  5 January  1955,  she  served  at 
San  Diego  from  23  January  to  11  April  and  returned  to 
the  east  coast,  arriving  New  York  29  April. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Laning  served  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship.  During  the  next  2 years  she 
made  periodic  training  cruises  that  carried  her  out  of 
New  York  north  to  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  south  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  gulf  coast.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  from  New  England  waters  17  May  1957, 
she  completed  training  cruise  duty  and  transferred  to 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  2 August.  Laning  decommissioned  13  Sep- 
tember and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  At  present 
she  is  berthed  at  Norfolk.  She  was  reclassified  LPR-55 
on  1 January  1969. 

Laning  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lansdale 

Philip  Van  Horne  Lansdale,  born  15  February  1858  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  graduated  as  Passed  Midshipman  from 
the  Naval  Academy  18  June  1879.  Commissioned  ensign 
1 June  1881,  he  served  on  Asiatic,  North  Atlantic,  Medi- 
terranean, and  Pacific  stations.  Promoted  to  lieutenant 

15  May  1893,  he  became  executive  oflBeer  of  Philadelphia 
upon  her  recommissioning  at  San  Francisco  9 July  1898. 
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After  visiting  Honolulu  for  ceremonies  which  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  Albert 
Kautz,  Commander,  Pacific  Station,  arrived  Apia,  Samoa, 
6 March  1899.  An  unstable  political  climate,  created  by 
rival  native  factions  and  spurred  on  by  German  intrigue, 
erupted  into  open  hostility  during  the  month.  A com- 
bined American  and  British  naval  force  sought  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  insurgent  natives  attacked  American  and 
British  consulates  late  in  March. 

In  retaliation  a British  and  American  landing  party, 
supported  by  friendly  natives,  set  out  from  Apia  1 April 
on  a reconnaissance  mission  to  drive  off  the  rebels  under 
Chief  Mataafa.  With  Lieutenant  Lansdale  in  command 
of  the  Americans,  the  expeditionary  force  dispersed  the 
natives.  While  returning  to  Apia,  the  force  was  ambushed 
and  a brisk  battle  ensued. 

While  protecting  the  evacuation  of  a mortally  wounded 
machinegunner.  Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  seriously 
wounded,  his  right  leg  shattered  by  an  enemy  bullet.  Aided 
by  two  enlisted  men,  Ensign  J.  R.  Monaghan  carried  him 
until  he  dropped  from  exhaustion.  Despite  Lansdale’s 
plea,  “Monny,  you  leave  me  now,  I cannot  go  any  further,” 
Ensign  Monaghan  remained  beside  the  fallen  lieutenant. 
With  only  one  rifle  between  them,  they  were  soon  overrun 
by  pursuing  natives ; both  brave  officers  died  on  the  spot 
in  heroic  performance  of  their  duty. 

I 

(DD-101:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31'9" ; dr.  8'6" ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  113;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21"  tt.,  1 dcp. ; cl. 

Wickes) 

The  first  Lansdale  (DD-101)  was  laid  down  20  April 
1918  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  21  July  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Lans- 
dale, widow  of  Lieutenant  Lansdale ; and  commissioned 
26  October  1918  at  Boston,  Comdr.  C.  W.  Margruder  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Lansdale 
steamed  to  Norfolk  4 to  7 November  and  joined  a Euro- 
pean bound  convoy  as  escort  12  November.  Sailing  via  the 
Azores,  she  reached  Gibraltar  26  November  for  patrol 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  Operating  out  of  Gibraltar 
until  January  1919,  she  made  three  voyages  to  Tangier, 
Morocco,  and  one  to  Algiers,  Algeria.  Steaming  to  Ven- 
ice, 4 to  13  January,  she  joined  the  U.S.  Naval  Force 
operating  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  She  performed  dis- 
patch duty  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  principally  between  Ven- 
ice and  the  ports  of  Austria  and  Dalmatia.  Departing 
Spalato,  Dalmatia,  10  June,  she  steamed  to  Gibraltar  and 
the  Azores  and  reached  New  York  22  June. 


During  the  next  year  Lansdale  operated  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  with  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Arriving 
Philadelphia  11  July  1920,  she  was  converted  to  a light 
minelayer  and  reclassified  DM-6.  She  steamed  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  2 to  3 June  1921 ; joined  the  Mine  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet  5 July  at  Gloucester,  Mass. ; and  until  late 
October  practiced  laying  mines  off  the  New  England  and 
Virginia  coasts.  After  overhaul  at  Boston,  she  steamed  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  4 to  9 January  1922  for  maneuvers,  min- 
ing exercises,  and  war  games  in  the  West  Indies  with 
Mine  Squadron  1.  Departing  Culebra  Island  19  April,  she 
arrived  Philadelphia  25  April  and  decommissioned  25 
June. 

Lansdale  recommissioned  1 May  1930  at  Philadelphia, 
Comdr.  Frank  R.  Berg  in  command.  She  joined  Mine 
Squadron  1 at  Yorktown  17  May ; engaged  in  mining  and 
tactical  exercises  along  the  eastern  seaboard ; then  ar- 
rived New  London,  Conn.,  30  September  to  serve  as  target 
ship  for  submarines.  She  departed  12  November;  and, 
after  visiting  Boston,  she  arrived  Philadelphia  22  De- 
cember. Remaining  there,  Lansdale  decommissioned  24 
March  1931.  On  28  December  1936  she  was  reduced  to  a 
hulk  for  disposal  in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty 
for  limitation  and  reduction  of  naval  armaments.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  25  January 
1937,  and  she  was  sold  16  March  1939  to  Union  Ship- 
building Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

II 

( DD-426 : dp.  1,620;  1.  347'11" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  11'9"  ; s. 

33  k. ; cpl.  191 ; a.  5 5",  4 .50  cal.,  8 21"  tt.,  1 dcp. ; cl. 

Benson) 

The  second  Lansdale  (DD— 426)  was  laid  down  19  De- 
cember 1938  by  Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  30  October 
1939 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Lansdale ; and  commis- 
sioned 17  September  1940  at  Boston,  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
Conner  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Lansdale  departed 
Boston  18  January  1941  for  neutrality  patrol  duty  in  the 
Caribbean.  She  cruised  off  Cuba,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mar- 
tinique, and  the  British  West  Indies  before  returning  to 
Boston  6 March.  After  escort  training  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  she  screened  transports  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  in  late  June,  then  departed 
Argentia  30  June  on  a neutrality-patrol  run  to  Iceland. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  made  three  escort 
runs  between  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  En  route  to 
Hvalfjordur,  Iceland,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  against  the  Axis,  she  steamed  to  Boston  15  to  24 
December. 


USS  Lansdale  (DD-101)  configured  as  a minelayer.  Later  designated  DM-6,  ca  1920. 
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Lansdale  escorted  seven  troopships  from  New  York  to 
Key  West  22  to  27  January  1942  before  arriving  Casco 
Bay,  Maine,  1 February  to  serve  as  plane  guard  for  Wasp 
(CV-7).  For  the  next  6 months  ASW  patrols  and  escort 
run  carried  her  from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  Iceland, 
the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  8 to  21  May  she  patrolled  the  Atlantic  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  Bermuda  with  Savannah  (CL-42)  and 
Juneau  (CL-52),  after  which  she  resumed  convoy  screen- 
ing out  of  Norfolk. 

On  9 August  Lansdale  joined  a convoy  out  of  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  bound  for  northern  Ireland.  Arriving 
Lisahally  the  18th,  she  returned  as  escort  from  Gree- 
nock, Scotland,  to  New  York  27  August  to  5 September. 
After  escorting  another  convoy  from  New  York  via  Hali- 
fax to  northern  Ireland,  she  returned  to  New  York  10  to 
21  October  as  screen  for  Arkansas  (BB-33),  then  de- 
parted 2 November  with  Task  Force  38  to  escort  convoy 
UGF-2  to  north  Africa.  Arriving  Safi,  French  Morocco, 
18  November,  she  patrolled  approaches  to  Safi  and  Casa- 
blanca until  22  December  when  she  sailed  for  New  York 
in  a convoy  of  41  transports  and  six  escorts. 

Reaching  New  York  10  January  1943,  she  underwent 
overhaul  until  30  January  when  she  departed  with  a con- 
voy for  northern  Ireland.  She  reached  Londonderry  9 
February,  joined  with  units  of  the  42d  British  Escort 
Group,  and  departed  15  February  to  escort  tankers  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  West  Indies.  As  the  convoy 
steamed  south  of  the  Azores  on  the  23d,  a German  wolfpack 
of  six  to  10  submarines  made  early  morning  and  late  night 
attacks  that  sank  three  tankers  and  damaged  two  others. 
Lansdale  made  several  ASW  counterattacks  without 
known  results  but  two  nights  later  she  hit  a submerging 
U-boat  with  5-inch  gunfire.  Although  scattered  night  at- 
tacks continued  until  the  27th,  prompt,  aggressive  counter- 
attacks by  American  escorts  prevented  further  losses. 

Lansdale  arrived  Port-au-Spain,  Trinidad,  6 March  as 
escort  for  SS  Maasyerk  before  proceeding  8 to  9 March 
to  Curacao,  Netherland  West  Indies,  for  more  escort 
duty.  From  20  March  until  6 October  she  made  eight  es- 
cort runs  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
three  convoy  runs  between  Curacao  and  New  York,  and 
periodic  escort  and  patrol  runs  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Continuing  escort  duty  out  of  Norfolk,  Lansdale  made 
a run  to  Casablanca  and  back  between  3 November  and 
17  December  before  sailing  again  for  north  Africa  13 
January  1944.  She  reached  Casablanca  1 February  and 
continued  the  next  day  via  Oran  and  Algiers  to  Tunis 
where  she  arrived  the  10th.  After  escorting  Brooklyn 
(CL-^0)  to  Algiers,  she  arrived  Pozzouli,  Italy,  14  Feb- 
ruary for  operations  off  the  Anzio  beachhead.  Until  re- 
turning to  Oran  22  to  26  March,  she  searched  for  German 
submarines  and  screened  Philadelphia  (CL-41)  during 
fire  support  and  shore  bombardment  operations  from  Na- 
ples to  Anzio. 

Lansdale  departed  Oran  10  April  and  joined  convoy 
UGS-37,  composed  of  60  merchant  ships  and  six  LSTs, 
bound  from  Norfolk  to  Bizerte.  At  2330  on  11  April  some 
16  to  25  German  Dornier  and  Junkers  bombers  attacked 
the  convoy  off  Cape  Bengut,  Algeria.  During  the  next  hour 
the  planes  lit  the  night  with  flares  and  struck  at  the 
tightly  formed  convoy  with  torpedoes  and  radio-controlled 
bombs.  Although  Holder  (DE-401)  took  a torpedo  hit 
amidships,  warning  of  an  impending  attack,  an  effective 
smokescreen,  and  massive,  accurate  antiaircraft  fire  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  planes.  While  losing  four  planes,  the 
Germans  failed  to  sink  a single  ship. 

Leaving  UGC-37  on  12  April,  Lansdale  escorted  three 
merchant  ships  from  Oran  to  westbound  convoy  UGS-36. 
Then  she  sailed  from  Oran  18  April  to  join  UGS-38  the 
next  day.  Stationed  off  the  port  bow  of  the  Bizerte-bound 
convoy,  she  served  as  a “jam  ship”  against  radio-con- 
trolled bombs,  in  addition  to  screening  against  U-boats. 
As  the  ships  hugged  the  Algerian  coast  during  first  watch 
20  April,  they  approached  approximately  the  same  posi- 
tion off  Cape  Bengut  where  the  Luftwaffe  had  attacked 
UGS-37  on  11  to  12  April.  Though  warned  of  possible  at- 


tack during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  ships  had 
little  chance  to  avoid  the  strike  unleashed  by  the  Ger- 
mans shortly  after  2100. 

Attacking  as  twilight  faded,  the  enemy  planes,  flying 
close  to  shore  and  low  over  the  water,  evaded  radar  de- 
tection until  they  were  almost  upon  the  convoy.  Some  18 
to  24  Junkers  and  Heinkel  bombers  struck  in  three  waves, 
minutes  after  Joseph  E.  Campbell  (DE-70)  of  the  outer 
screen  reported,  “they  are  all  around  me  . . . they  are 
enemy,  they  are  enemy.” 

The  first  wave  of  about  nine  JU-88s  attacked  from 
dead  ahead.  Their  torpedoes  damaged  SS  Samite  and  det- 
onated high  explosives  on  board  SS  Paul  Hamilton,  blow- 
ing her  out  of  the  water  and  killing  all  580  men  on  board. 
The  second  wave  of  about  seven  Junkers  hit  the  starboard 
flank  of  the  convoy  and  damaged  two  more  merchant 
ships,  one  fatally.  And  the  third,  consisting  of  about  five 
HE-llls,  bore  down  on  the  convoy’s  port  bow,  Lansdale's 
station. 

Silhouetted  by  the  explosion  of  Paul  Hamilton  at  2194, 
Lansdale  was  attacked  from  both  port  and  starboard  by 
planes  from  two  and  possibly  three  waves.  As  Heinkels 
approached  on  the  port  bow  and  launched  two  torpedoes 
that  missed,  Lansdale  turned  to  starboard  to  repel  five 
JU-88s  which  had  veered  seaward  from  the  convoy.  Her 
guns  hit  one  as  it  passed  down  the  starboard  side ; but, 
as  it  splashed  well  astern,  another  launched  a torpedo 
500  yards  on  the  starboard  beam  before  passing  over  the 
forecastle  under  heavy  fire  and  splashing  on  the  port 
quarter. 

The  torpedo  struck  the  starboard  side  forward  about 
2106,  wrecking  the  forward  fireroom  and  opening  both 
sides  to  the  sea.  Almost  split  in  two,  Lansdale  immediately 
took  a 12°  list  to  port.  Her  rudder  jammed  22°  right, 
and  she  steamed  at  13  knots  in  a clockwise  circle. 

At  2112  she  again  came  under  attack.  Two  bombers 
launched  torpedoes  on  the  beam  and  broad  on  the  bow 
to  port  but  both  missed  the  still-turning  ship.  Despite  the 
increasing  list,  her  guns  splashed  one  of  the  planes  as 
it  turned  away  from  the  ship. 

At  2120  the  course  of  the  ship  straightened  out,  but 
the  list  increased  steadily.  Within  2 minutes  it  reached  45° 
despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  her  crew  to  control  the  battle 
damage.  Her  skipper,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  M.  Swift,  ordered 
her  abandoned  when  he  feared  the  stricken  ship  might 
roll  “completely  over.”  By  2130  the  list  had  increased  to 
80°  and  the  destroyer  began  to  break  up.  Five  minutes 
later  she  broke  in  half,  and  the  stern  section  quickly  sank. 
The  forward  section  sank  20  minutes  later  as  Menges 
(DE-320)  and  Newell  (DE-322)  began  rescue  operations. 

The  two  destroyer  escorts  swept  the  water  from  2155 
until  0330  the  next  morning  searching  for  survivors. 
Menges  picked  up  115  men,  including  two  German  fliers 
who  were  shot  down  either  by  Lansdale  or  Newell.  Newell 
rescued  119  survivors,  including  Lieutenant  Commander 
Swift.  Forty-seven  officers  and  men  were  carried  down 
with  Lansdale. 

Lansdale  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Lansdale  (DD-766),  a Gearing- class  destroyer,  was 
laid  down  2 April  1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; launched  20  December  1946 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Lansdale;  and  delivered  30  December  in 
partially  completed  status  to  the  12th  Naval  District  for 
berthing  at  Suisun  Bay. 

Lansdale  saw  no  active  service.  In  May  1956  she  was 
towed  to  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  where  her  bow 
was  removed  to  replace  the  damaged  bow  of  Floyd  B. 
Parks  (DD-884).  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  9 June  1958. 

Lansdotcne 

Zachery  Lansdowne,  born  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  1 Decem- 
ber 1888,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  2 Septem- 
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u.3.s.  lansdalf  (do42«) 
o/o  Fleet  Poet  Offico, 
How  York,  N.Y., 

13  Huy  1944, 


From 
To  : 
Via  : 


Subject 


The  Commanding  Officer* 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy* 

(1)  Cofflnander  destroyer  Squadron  S3VSN. 

(2)  Commndor  tJ*S.  Naval  Forces,  Northwest.  Afrioan 
Waters* 

(3)  Com  lander- in-Chief,  U.  ATL  W.TIC  FLLWT. 

(4)  Comnander-ln-Chlef,  C.S.  FLEJT* 

U.S.3.  LAKSDAI*:  (DD426) ; Meport  of  Loes  c£  * 


_ •*-  " *■  - — - ~~  ■ - ~ - 

_ x*  In  compliance  with  reference  (a)  the  report  of  the 

loss  of  the  S.S.S.  LaNSDAL*.  (DD426)  on  the  nlrht  of  20  April  1944 
bat*  37-03  N*,  Long*  03-51  E*  is  herewith  submitted*  This 
report  amplifies  Comjsujder  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  »orthwost  African 
..aters  despatch  210600B  and  2414023,  both  of  April  1944,  and  is 
In  addition  to  C.O*  LAN SD ALT’S  action  report  to  the  Com lander-in- 
Chief,  U*S.  FLEET,  and  C.O.  LAKSDA L2  war  damage  report  to  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ships* 

v j.  ‘ ..  . >, . ' . ^ — ' — — — -•- — ~ * 


(OMMANDKH  DESTROY EK  SQUADRON  SEVEN 
cars  h.kkt  row  ormc  K 

NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Subjeot:  U.  J.  3.  LANS! XKLL  - eport  of  "AA"  Action  and  Lot»s  or 

on  20  April  1914. 


5*  Despite  the  ship  being  torpedoed,  the  machine  guns  main- 

tained Intensive  fire  on  the  enemy  aircraft  until  some  gunners  were  in 
water  up  to  their  knees.  Three  enemy  planes  were  definitely  shot  down 
after  the  1WJ.WQALS  was  hit.  The  fourth  plane  ia  claimed  as  "probable" 
sines  a fewer  number  of  observers  reported  the  crash. 

6.  From  the  nature  of  the  casualty,  it  is  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  have  been  done  to  saTe  the  lAh.iHAI..*;.  seducing  the  speed  after 
the  torpedo  hit  would  have  reduoed  the  strain  on  the  vessel,  but  she 
would  have  been  an  easy  target  for  the  second  aircraft  torpedo  attach. 

The  ship  would,  in  fact,  have  been  eleo  hit  by  the  torpedo  which  passed 
close  astern. 

7.  The  ship  was  not  abandoned  until  the  list  was  45°  sad  la- 
creasing.  The  abandoning  of  the  ship  was  orderly;  the  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  water  was  exemplary,  which  resulted  in  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  the  crew  being  rescued. 
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Extracts  from  report  of  loss  of  USS  Lansdale  (DD-426). 


ber  1905  and  commissioned  ensign  5 June  1911.  While 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  British  naval  air  service, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Lansdowne  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  “for  distinguished  service  ...  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  British  airship  R-34,  which  in  July  1919, 
made  the  first  successful  nonstop  passage  from  England 
to  the  United  States.”  On  11  February  1924  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  rigid  lighter-than-air  ship  Shenandoah  III 
and  was  killed  when  she  crashed  at  Ava,  Ohio,  3 September 
1925. 

(DD-486  : dp.  1,630  ; 1.  348'3"  ; b.  36’1"  ; dr.  17'5"  ; s.  37.4 

k. ; cpl.  276;  a.  4 5"  5 20min„  2 1.1",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 

dct. ; cl.  Glcaves ) 

Lansdowne  (DD-486)  was  laid  down  31  July  1941  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
launched  20  February  1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Peggy 
Lansdowne,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Lans- 
downe ; and  commissioned  29  April  1942,  Lt.  Cmdr.  W.  R. 
Smedberg  III  in  command. 

Lansdowne  first  operated  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
on  shakedown,  antisubmarine,  and  escort  duty,  and 
attacked  an  enemy  submarine  off  Cape  Hatteras  3 July. 
Following  a severe  depth  charge  attack,  large  quantities  of 
oil  bubbled  to  the  surface  and  it  was  presumed  the  sub- 
marine had  been  sunk.  Arriving  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone, 
13  July,  the  destroyer  was  sent  to  a position  where  PC-458 
had  located  an  enemy  submarine.  Upon  arrival  Lansdowne 
launched  a depth  charge  attack.  Large  quantities  of  oil 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  forward  motion  of  the  sub- 
marine ceased.  Postwar  records  established  that  TJ-158 
was  sunk  by  these  attacks. 

On  21  August  Lansdowne  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  headed  for  the  South  Pacific.  En  route  to  Tonga,  she 
rescued  the  pilot  and  radioman  of  a splashed  observation 
plane  from  South  Dakota  (BB-57). 

Arriving  Nukualofa  Bay  6 September,  the  destroyer 
joined  TF  18,  under  Rear  Adm.  Leigh  Noyes  in  Wasp 
(CV-7).  On  15  September  1942,  Wasp  was  torpedoed  and 
heavily  damaged.  Immediately  Lansdowne  headed  for  the 
carrier  at  flank  speed.  On  her  way  a torpedo  wake  passed 
directly  beneath  her  bow  and  under  almost  her  entire 
length.  The  destroyer  headed  toward  the  source  of  the 
wake  seeking  the  enemy  submarine,  but  was  ordered  to 
assist  the  carrier,  which  was  now  burning  furiously. 
After  she  had  rescued  about  450  bluejackets,  Lansdowne 
was  ordered  to  sink  Wasp.  Three  of  her  torpedoes  ex- 
ploded in  the  carrier  and  Wasp  sank  that  night  at  2100. 

Lansdowne,  with  TG  64.1,  took  part  in  the  occupation 
of  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  2 October,  then  escorted  air- 
craft ferry  Hammondsport  (APV-2)  to  Espiritu  Santo. 
From  13  October  the  ship  screened  various  task  forces, 
groups,  and  units  in  the  British  Solomons,  escorted  dam- 
aged ships  to  safety,  and  on  30  November  sighted  and 
bombarded  a large  group  of  Japanese  landing  barges, 
sinking  several  and  scoring  direct  hits  on  a beached 
enemy  ship  east  of  Cape  Esperance.  She  also  shelled 
shore  installations  from  Bahi  to  Visale. 

On  31  November,  Lansdowne  made  three  attacks  against 
a submerged  target  west  of  Koli  Point,  bringing  diesel 
oil,  slabs  of  cork,  and  air  bubbling  to  the  surface.  In 
December,  she  made  an  escort  run  from  Tulagi  to  Sydney 
and  Auckland,  returning  to  Noumea.  Continuing  to  serve 
in  the  Solomons,  Lansdowne  grounded  in  the  Russells  26 
February,  and  sailed  11  March  for  repairs  at  San 
Francisco. 

From  May  to  July,  the  ship  operated  in  the  Aleutians, 
bombarding  Kiska  6 July.  She  headed  back  to  Espiritu 
Santo  from  Pearl  Harbor  20  July,  and  joined  an  anti- 
shipping force  off  Vella  Lavella  2 September.  Escort  duty 
in  the  Solomons  and  to  Fiji  continued  until  29  October. 

Lansdowne  now  screened  fast  carriers  as  they  attacked 
Buka-Bonis  (1  to  2 November)  and  Rabaul  (5  and  11  No- 
vember). While  covering  landing  operations  at  Empress 
August  Bay  28  November  the  ship  repelled  an  enemy  air 


attack  and  2 days  later  bombarded  Bougainville  which 
she  hit  again  late  in  December.  During  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1944,  Lansdowne  covered  the  landings  at  Torokina, 
Bougainville,  and  Green  Island,  and  conducted  antishipp- 
ing sweeps  between  Buka  and  Rabaul.  On  18  February 
the  destroyer  bombarded  and  torpedoed  shipping  at  Kor- 
avia  Bay  in  the  first  surface  action  against  Rabaul.  Nu- 
merous fires  were  started  ashore  and  on  the  shipping.  On 
the  nights  of  24  and  25  February,  Lansdowne  sank  a 
6,800-ton  Japanese  cargo  ship  about  20  miles  north  of 
New  Hanover.  Early  the  following  morning  she  opened 
fire  on  shore  emplacements  and  shipping  at  Kavieng,  sil- 
encing a large  coastal  gun  and  several  other  batteries  and 
sinking  one  ship  while  setting  fire  to  tw7o  others. 

After  operating  northw7est  of  the  Admiralties,  Lans- 
downe joined  TFs  77  and  78  for  the  initial  landings  in  the 
Aitape-Hollandia-Tanahmerah  area  of  northern  New 
Guinea  and  launched  air  attacks  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi, 
and  other  enemy  bases  in  the  central  Pacific  3 March 
through  1 April.  The  ship  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  refit,  arriving  18  May. 

Lansdowne  arrived  at  Majuro  5 June  and  next  day 
jbined  TF  58  for  the  Marianas  operation  through  June 
and  July,  thus  participating  in  the  raids  on  Bonis  15  and 
16  June,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  19  and  20  June, 
and  the  assaults  on  Guam  and  Tinian. 

On  30  July  the  destroyer  sailed  for  overhaul  at  Bremer- 
ton, returning  to  Ulithi  29  October.  On  patrol  and  escort 
in  the  western  Carolines  until  5 May  1945,  she  then 
steamed  to  the  Ryukyus  for  duty  off  Okinawa.  She 
patrolled  antisubmarine  stations  around  the  island  com- 
plex, gave  fire  support,  and  screened  carriers. 

Lansdowne  next  opt7 rated  with  the  3d  Fleet  off  Japan 
screening  logistics  groups  and  fast  carriers  launching 
strikes  against  the  enemy  homeland.  The  ship  was  de- 
tached from  the  task  force  20  to  23  August  to  transport 
the  Atomic  Bomb  Investigation  Group  to  Okinawa  and 
then  proceeded  to  Sagami  Wan,  arriving  27  August. 

On  29  August,  Lansdowne  escorted  battleship  South 
Dakota,  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz’  flagship,  into  Tokyo  Bay 
and  then  operated  with  units  of  the  Allied  Prisoner  of  War 
Rescue  Group  evacating  prisoners  from  camps  in  south- 
ern Honshu.  The  ship  was  detached  2 September  1945  to 
transfer  Japanese  emissaries  from  Yokohama  to  battleship 
Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  for  the  official  surrender  cere- 
monies, returning  the  party  to  Yokohama  the  same  day. 
She  operated  out  of  Yokohama  until  sailing  15  October 
from  Wakanoura  for  the  United  States  via  Singapore, 
Colombo,  and  Capetown,  arriving  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
6 December  1945. 

Lansdowne  departed  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  17  January 
1946  and  decommissioned  to  enter  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  there  2 May  1946.  On  10  June  1949  the  ship  was 
transferred  to  the  Turkish  Navy  whom  she  serves  as 
Gaziantep  (D-344). 

Lansdowne  received  12  battle  stars  for  World.  War  II 
service. 

Lansing 

William  Henry  Lansing  was  bom  7 March  1914  in  Am- 
sterdam, N.Y.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  14  Feb- 
ruary 1933.  He  joined  the  Regular  Navy  8 May  1934  and 
wras  assigned  to  Lexington  (CV-2)  in  August.  In  Decem- 
ber 1941,  Aviation  Machinist  Mate  First  Class  Lansing 
joined  Patrol  Squadron  43,  serving  at  San  Diego  and 
Alameda.  Following  America’s  entry  into  World  War  II, 
his  squadron  was  dispatched  to  the  Aleutians  for  the  avia- 
tion buildup  in  the  North  Pacific.  On  11  June  1942  as  plane 
captain,  he  participated  in  a divebombing  and  strafing 
attack  on  Japanese  shipping  in  Kiska  Harbor.  While  man- 
ning his  exposed  and  unprotected  station  at  the  engine 
controls,  he  was  killed  by  enemy  fire.  His  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  up  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

(DE-388)  : dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3",  6 40mm,  10  20mm.,  9 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 3 21 

tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Lansing  (DE-388)  was  laid  down  15  May  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  2 Aug- 
ust 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alberta  L.  Lansing,  widow 
of  William  H.  Lansing;  and  commissioned  10  November 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  R.  Sands  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lansing  departed  Norfolk  13  Febru- 
ary 1944  on  her  first  transatlantic  cruise  escorting  con- 
voy UGS  33  bound  to  Casablanca,  the  first  of  eight  voy- 
ages to  north  African  ports  protecting  convoys  loaded 
with  vital  war  material.  During  Lansing’s  second  cruise,  a 
convoy  ship  G.  S.  Walden  was  damaged  by  a torpedo  fired 
from  a German  submarine  on  12  May. 

Arriving  Boston  12  June  1945  from  her  final  trans- 
atlantic mission,  the  destroyer  escort  prepared  for  service 
in  the  Pacific.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  2 August 
and  was  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  when  she  received  news 
of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Lansing  returned  New  York 
26  September,  and  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs 
25  April  1946,  joining  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

She  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  June  1952. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  Navy  in  1954  Lansing  was  con- 
verted to  a radar  picket  escort  ship  and  reclassified 
DER-388  21  October  1955.  She  was  recommissioned  18 
December  1956,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  N.  DeBuer  in  command. 

Lansing  joined  the  Pacific  Barrier  2 June  1957  for 
operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a radar  picket.  From 
1957  until  1965  she  made  regular  patrols,  ready  to  provide 
early  warning  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  Lansing 
participated  in  the  atomic  tests  at  Johnston  Island  in  the 
summer  of  1958  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1962.  She  sailed 
on  Far  East  cruises  during  1961  and  1963  and  engaged 
in  search  operations  for  a downed  Air  Force  Globemaster 
in  January  1964. 

Arriving  Bremerton,  Wash.,  22  February  1965,  Lansing 
decommissioned  there  21  May  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 


Lapeer 

The  county  seat  of  Lapeer  County  in  eastern  Michigan. 

(PC-1138:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  8' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

66;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20  mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  2 rkt. ; cl. 

PC-461 ) 

PC-1138  was  laid  down  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  9 January  1943 ; launched  19  April  1943 ; and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  17  September  1943, 
Lt.  Gilbert  N.  Cooper  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Florida,  PC-1138  departed  New 
Orleans  14  November  escorting  LSTs  to  Coco  Solo,  ar- 
riving 22  November.  She  sailed  8 December  escorting 
Luzon  (ARG-2)  to  Funafuti,  then  continued  on  to  the 
New  Hebrides  on  convoy  escort  duty.  Escort  runs  from 
Funafuti  continued  until  1 May,  when  she  sailed  for  the 
Solomons,  arriving  Florida  Island  the  6th.  She  operated 
on  patrol  and  escort  in  the  Solomons,  occasionally  sailing 
to  islands  to  the  south,  until  departing  for  Ulithi,  where 
she  arrived  14  December. 

Between  December  1944  and  July  1945,  PC-1138  pro- 
vided essential  escort  for  ship  movements  related  to  the 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  campaigns,  sailing  from  Ulithi 
to  the  Palaus,  Eniwetok,  and  Guam.  She  arrived  in  Pearl 
Harbor  8 August,  and  operated  out  of  there  until  sailing 
for  the  west  coast  20  May  1946.  After  calling  in  San 
Francisco,  she  reached  Astoria,  Oreg.,  21  June,  and  there 
decommissioned  13  September  1946.  While  berthed  in  re- 
serve in  the  Columbia  River,  she  was  named  Lapeer  1 
February  1956.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  on  1 April  1959  and  she  was  subsequently  sold. 


Lapham,  Increase  A.,  see  Alices  (AK-110) 


Lapon 

A scorpion  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

I 

( SS-260 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3"  ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.7  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 

5",  10  21  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

The  keel  of  Lapon  ( SS-260)  was  laid  21  February  1942 
by  Electric  Boat  Co,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  27  October 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Oldendorf,  wife  of  Rear 
Admiral  Oldendorf ; and  commissioned  23  January  1943 ; 
Comdr.  O.  G.  Kirk  in  command. 

Completing  trials  and  training  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
Lapon  departed  New  London  for  the  Pacific  4 May  1943, 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 June.  She  departed  24  June  for 
her  first  war  patrol  which  was  spent  in  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, Sea  of  Japan,  and  off  the  east  coast  of  Hokkaido 
and  Honshu.  Lapon  was  the  first  U.S.  submarine  to  slip 
through  a mined  strait  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  enemy’s 
own  backyard,  on  3 July. 

The  submarine,  Comdr.  L.  T.  Stone  in  command,  de- 
parted 26  September  for  a close  inshore  patrol  off  the 
south  coast  of  Honshu.  After  sinking  cargo  ship  Taichtt 
Maru  18  October,  Lapon  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 No- 
vember 1943  and  departed  for  the  west  coast  7 November 
for  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Refitted  with  four  new  engines,  the  submarine  departed 
for  the  South  China  Sea  via  Pearl  Harbor  22  January  1944. 
Lapon  relentlessly  sought  out  torpedo  targets  and  inflicted 
heavy  damage  on  the  enemy.  In  well-planned  and  skill- 
fully executed  attacks,  she  sank  cargo  ships  Toyokuni 
Maru  8 March,  Nichirei  Maru  9 March,  and  Hokuroku 
Maru  18  March ; and  inflicted  heavy  damage  to  several 
small  craft.  Lapon  departed  for  Fremantle,  Australia,  ar- 
riving 1 April  1944. 

Departing  25  April,  Lapon  arrived  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  on  23  May  detected  and  tracked  a convoy.  During 
the  early  hours  of  24  May,  the  submarine  sank  cargo 
ships  Wales  Maru,  and  Bizen  Maru.  Lapon  cleared  the 
area  at  flank  speed  chased  by  an  escort  and  returned 
to  Fremantle  6 June  for  refit. 

Underway  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  South  China  Sea 
29  June,  Lapon  spotted  a cruiser  and  destroyer,  the  latter 
escaping  at  high  speed.  Four  days  later  she  sent  cargo 
ship  Kyodo  Maru  No.  36  to  the  bottom.  In  the  early  eve- 
ning of  31  July  1944,  a convoy  was  sighted  in  Palawan 
Passage.  Hungry  for  the  kill,  Lapon  closed  in  on  a night 
submerged  radar  attack  and  sent  tanker  Tinshin  Maru 
to  Davy  Jones’s  Locker  and  damaged  two  other  vessels. 
Lapon  headed  for  Australia  and  moored  at  Fremantle 
10  August. 

Lapon  sailed  for  the  South  China  Sea  on  4 September, 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  G.  Baer  in  command.  She  rendezvoused  with 
submarines  Flasher  and  Bonefish  and  became  a member 
of  a dangerous  wolfpack.  Early  in  the  morning  of  21  Sep- 
tember, the  submarine  contacted  an  enemy  hospital  ship 
and  allowed  the  ship  to  pass  unharmed.  That  afternoon 
Lapon  spotted  smoke  on  rounding  Palauic  point  and  com- 
menced closing.  As  she  neared  attack  position  U.S.  carrier- 
based  planes  attacked  this  convoy,  inflicting  heavy  dam- 
age on  the  enemy.  Lapon  attacked  remnants  of  the  convoy 
22  September  and  sank  the  cargo  ship  Shun  Yuan.  The  next 
day  Flasher  and  Lapon  made  a coordinated  attack  on 
several  ships,  Lapon  sinking  the  tanker  Hokki  Maru.  Pa- 
trolling off  the  coast  of  Luzon  10  October  1944,  Lapon 
intercepted  a Manila-bound  convoy  and  sank  the  cargo 
ship  Ejiri  Maru.  Assigned  lifeguard  duty,  the  submarine 
was  on  station  during  the  air  attacks  preliminary  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines ; and  21  October  departed  for 
Australia,  arriving  at  Fremantle  31  October. 

Lapon  left  port  for  her  seventh  patrol  23  November  and 
took  position  on  a scouting  line  to  prevent  enemy  rein- 
forcements from  reaching  Mindoro  and  Leyte.  Aircraft 
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contacts  were  many  and  ship  contacts  few.  Lapon  was  the 
last  submarine  to  prowl  Lingayen  Gulf  before  the  invasion, 
and  was  ordered  out  of  the  area  at  high  speed  the  day  of  the 
first  landings.  She  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  21 
January  1945.  Departing  for  the  west  coast  4 days  later, 
Lapon  moored  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  31  January. 

Bound  on  her  last  patrol,  Lapon  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
22  April,  stayed  there  for  a month,  then  headed  for  Guam, 
arriving  5 June.  Next  day  she  sailed  on  a special  mission 
of  lifeguarding  for  a British  carrier  strike  force  and  for 
B-24  and  B-29  bombers  striking  the  Japanese  homeland. 
Returning  to  Guam  20  June,  she  headed  for  Saipan  4 days 
later  to  join  submarines  for  a picket  boat  sweep  ahead  of 
Admiral  Halsey’s  forces  which  were  to  attack  Tokyo  area 
targets.  Upon  completion  of  sweeps,  Lapon  went  on  life- 
guard duty  off  Tori  Shima  until  7 July  when  she  steamed 
for  Midway,  briefly  stopping  at  Saipan  for  temporary  re- 
pairs, mooring  23  July  at  the  mid-Pacific  island.  The  day 
she  was  to  sail  for  another  war  patrol,  hostilities  ended. 
She  departed  for  the  Atlantic  coast  26  August  and  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  20  September  1945.  She  remained 
there  until  she  departed  24  October  for  the  Texas  coast, 
arriving  Galveston  25  October.  Two  days  later  she  berthed 
at  Houston.  Lapon  got  underway  for  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
30  October,  arriving  4 November.  She  remained  at  New 
York  until  8 January  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  New 
London,  arriving  the  same  day.  Lapon  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  25  July  1946. 

Recommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  13  April  1957, 
Lapon  remained  in  the  Portsmouth  vicinity  until  10  Au- 
gust, when  she  was  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  list.  On  8 August  1957  she  was  transferred  to  Greece 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  and  serves  the 
Greek  Navy  as  Poseidon  ( S-78) . 

Lapon  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Citation  for  her 
brilliantly  successful  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  patrols 
and  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

( SSN-661 : dp.  4,640;  1.  292'2”  ; b.  31 '7"  ; dr.  28'8"  ; cpl. 

107 ; a.  4 21”  tt.,  SUBROC ; cl.  Sturgeon) 

Lapon  was  laid  down  26  July  1965  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Drydoek  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. : launched 
16  December  1966 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Griffin ; 
and  commissioned  14  December  1967,  Comdr.  Chester  M. 
Mack  in  command. 


Upon  commissioning,  Lapon  reported  to  Commander, 
Submarine  Force  Atlantic  Fleet  for  duty,  with  her  home- 
port  at  Norfolk,  Va.  She  spent  most  of  1968  going  through 
training  programs  and  cruising  along  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Into  1969,  she  is  preparing  for  a Med- 
iterranean deployment  and  will  join  the  6th  Fleet. 


Lapwing 

An  abundant  crested  plover  (Vanellas  vanellus)  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  noted  for  its  slow,  irregu- 
lar, flapping  flight  and  its  shrill  wailing  cry. 

I 

(AM-1 : dp.  950;  1.  187'10”  ; b.  35'6”  ; dr.  9'10”  ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  78 ; a.  2 3”  ; cl.  Lapwing) 

Lapwing  (AM-1)  was  laid  down  25  October  1917  by 
Todd  Shipyard  Co.,  N.Y. ; launched  14  March  1918 ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  Agnes  Forshew  Schlegel ; and  commissioned 
12  June  1918,  Lt.  (jg.)  William  Fremgen  in  command. 

Following  several  convoy  escort  cruises  to  Halifax,  Lap- 
wing departed  New  London,  Conn.,  26  September  1918  for 
Europe.  Assigned  to  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  the  mine- 
sweeper removed  2,160  mines  from  British  waters  be- 
tween June  and  September  1919.  Upon  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  she  was  dispatched  to  the  west  coast,  ar- 
riving San  Diego  21  October  1920.  Sailing  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  January  1921,  Lapwing  engaged  in  minesweeping 
operations  in  Hawaiin  waters  until  she  decommissioned 
11  April  1922. 

Lapwing  recommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 September 
1932,  Lt.  R.  J.  Arnold  in  command.  She  arrived  Coco  Solo, 
Canal  Zone,  29  October  for  operations  with  the  aircraft 
scouting  force.  From  1933  to  1941,  Lapwing  partcipated  in 
various  exercises  with  aircraft,  helping  develop  American 
naval  aviation  capability  for  its  decisive  role  in  future 
wars.  Reclassified  AVP-1  on  22  January  1936,  she  operated 
primarily  with  seaplanes  in  the  Canal  Zone,  along  the  west 
coast,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Based  at  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  upon  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  Lapwing  was  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic.  Departing  the  Caribbean  26  February  1942, 
she  arrived  Narsarssuak,  Greenland,  12  May.  Operating 
with  Patrol  Wing  3,  Lapwing  remained  in  the  frigid  North 
Atlantic,  engaging  in  patrol  and  ASW  missions  with 
seaplanes. 


USS  Lapwing  (AM-1)  streaming  homeward-bound  pennant. 
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After  another  brief  tour  in  the  Caribbean,  the  seaplane 
tender  arrived  Key  West  13  June  1943  for  duty  as  a train- 
ing ship.  Operating  out  of  the  Fleet  Sound  School  for  11 
months.  Lapwing  aided  in  the  perfection  of  air  ASW  tech- 
nology. After  a cruise  to  Recife,  Brazil  (May-August 
1944),  as  a task  force  support  unit,  the  seaplane  tender 
returned  Key  West  4 September  and  operated  there  for  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

Arriving  Charleston,  S.C.,  5 October  1945,  Lapwing  de- 
commissioned there  29  November  1945.  She  was  sold  by 
WSA  19  August  1946  to  W.  S.  Sanders,  Norfolk,  Va. 

II 

(YMS-268 : dp.  236;  1.  136';  b.  24' 6" ; dr.  10';  s.  15  k ; 
cpl.  32 ; a.l  3",  2 20-mm,  2 dep.,  2 dct. ; cl.  YMS-135) 

YMS-268  was  laid  down  1 December  1942  by  Kruse  & 
Banks  Shipbuilding  Co.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. ; launched  15 
April  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Granger ; and  com- 
missioned 31  July  1943. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  YMS-268  trained 
minesweeper  crews  out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  throughout 
the  most  of  the  war,  contributing  to  the  war  effort  by  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  American  minesweeping  opera- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Following  2 years  of  training  operations,  the  mine- 
sweeper arrived  Pearl  Harbor  26  May  1945  for  deployment 
to  the  western  Pacific.  Assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet,  YMS-268 
operated  out  of  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa  from 
July  to  August.  Following  the  surrender  of  Japan,  she  re- 
moved mines  from  Tokyo  Bay  and  around  the  Island  of 
Honshu. 

Departing  Kobe  9 March  1946,  the  veteran  ship  reached 
San  Francisco  24  April.  After  1 month  on  the  west  coast, 
YMS-268  steamed  to  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Upon  arriving  Chicago  25  July,  she  was  as- 
signed to  the  9th  Naval  District  Reserve  Training  pro- 
gram. YMS-268  decommissioned  and  was  placed  in  serv- 
ice 1 November  1946. 

Reclassified  AMS-48  and  named  Lapwing  1 September 
1947,  she  continued  operations  in  the  Reserve  Training 
program.  Lapwing  recommissioned  12  February  1951  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  Lt.  Charles  M.  Kirkham  in  command.  Ar- 
riving Charleston,  S.C.,  19  March,  the  minesweeper  en- 
gaged in  operations  along  the  east  coast,  developing  new 
techniques  in  mine  warfare  until  1957.  During  this  period 
she  was  reclassified  MSC (0)-Jf8  on  7 February  1955. 

Lapwing  decommissioned  15  November  1957  at  New 
York  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1959. 

YMS-268  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Laramie 

A river  in  northern  Colorado  and  southeastern  Wyo- 
ming that  enters  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  at 
Fort  Laramie,  Wyo. 

(AO-16 : dp.  4,410 ; 1.  446' ; b.  58' ; dr.  25'6'' ; s.  11  k. ; cpl. 

107;  a.  2 5",  2 3") 

Laramie  (AO-16)  was  built  in  1920  under  US  SB  con- 
tract by  Wm.  Cramp  & Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  17  December  1921 ; and  com- 
missioned 28  December  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  Preston  Herndon, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Steaming  from  Mobile  10  January  1922,  Laramie 
reached  Norfolk  13  January  and  decommissioned  19  June. 
She  recommissioned  in  ordinary  26  June  1940  at  Philadel- 
phia, Comdr.  James  J.  Hughes  in  command.  She  arrived 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  28  June  for  alterations ; recommis- 
sioned in  full  6 December;  returned  to  Philadelphia  15 
December;  and  arrived  Norfolk  17  January  1941  for  duty 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  18  January  and  5 June  Laramie  made  six  runs 
to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  transport  fuel  oil  to  Norfolk  and 
Bermuda.  She  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  Bahia  Bay,  Brazil, 
via  Guantanamo  Bay  24  June  to  21  July;  operated  along 


the  Brazilian  coast  until  13  August ; then  returned  to 
Norfolk  1 September  for  overhaul.  Departing  11  October, 
she  carried  fuel  oil  via  Boston  and  St.  John’s  Newfound- 
land, to  Narsarssuak,  Greenland,  where  she  arrived  25 
October. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against  the 
Axis  powers,  Laramie  was  operating  along  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Greenland  carrying  oil  and  gasoline.  She 
steamed  from  Narsarssuak  to  Norfolk  via  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  11  to  23  December;  and,  after  completing  two 
fueling  runs  to  Baton  Rouge,  she  cleared  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  8 March  1942  with  a cargo  of  gasoline  and  oil  for 
Army  bases  in  Greenland.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
1942  and  during  1943  she  plied  the  stormy  North  Atlantic, 
transporting  liquid  and  dry  cargo  to  Greenland  from  Bos- 
ton ; New  York ; Sydney,  Nova  Scotia ; and  Argentia  and 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

Loaded  with  361,000  gallons  of  aviation  gasoline,  55,000 
barrels  of  oil,  and  with  general  cargo,  including  depth 
charges.  Laramie  departed  Sydney  for  Greenland  26  Au- 
gust 1942.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  she  was  torpedoed 
while  steaming  in  convoy  at  the  eastern  end  of  Belle  Isle 
Strait.  Hit  on  the  port  side  forward,  she  immediately 
listed  to  port  and  went  down  by  the  bow  some  37  feet. 
The  blast  demolished  the  forward  crew’s  quarters,  killing 
four  men ; opened  a hole  41  feet  long  and  34  feet  high, 
causing  extensive  flooding  forward ; and  ruptured  the 
port  gasoline  tank,  spraying  the  ship  with  volatile  liquid 
and  explosive  fumes. 

Despite  flooding  and  imminent  danger  of  explosion,  the 
captain,  Comdr.  P.  M.  Money,  took  immediate  and  effec- 
tive action  to  save  Laramie.  Although  gasoline  ran  ankle- 
deep  over  the  forward  gun  platforms,  no  fires  broke  out, 
and  a steam-smothering  system  protected  unruptured 
holds.  Prompt  pumping  of  liquid  cargo  corrected  the  list 
and  reduced  the  forward  draft.  Escorted  by  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Mohawk , Laramie  returned  to  Sydney  30 
August  before  steaming  to  Boston  2 to  5 September  for 
damage  repairs.  Commander  Money  later  received  the 
Navy  Cross  for  directing  the  saving  of  Laramie  under 
extremely  hazardous  conditions. 

After  a run  to  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  from 
21  February  to  2 March  1944  for  a cargo  of  gasoline,  Lara- 
mie resumed  voyages  to  Greenland  out  of  Boston  25  March. 
She  returned  to  Aruba  28  August ; carried  fuel  to  New- 
foundland via  Guantanamo  and  Boston  7 to  27  Septem- 
ber ; then  returned  to  the  Caribbean  17  October  to  shuttle 
liquid  cargo  between  Aruba  and  Guantanamo.  Steaming 
to  New  York  via  Bermuda  9 to  20  November,  she  re- 
sumed shuttle  runs  along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  New- 
foundland and  Greenland. 

On  8 August  1945  Laramie  arrived  Boston  from  Grondal, 
Greenland.  Steaming  to  Norfolk  4 to  6 September,  she 
decommissioned  16  November  1945.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  11  June  1946  and  on  1 July 
1947  was  delivered  to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Laramie  River 

A river  in  southeastern  Wyoming  which  empties  into 
the  North  Platte  River. 

( LSMR-513 : dp.  790;  1.  206' ; b.  35' ; dr.  8' ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

147;  a.  1'5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"m.,  20  rkt. ; cl. 

LSMR-JfOl ) 

Laramie  River  (LSMR-513)  was  laid  down  as  LSMR- 
513  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  21  April 
1945;  launched  19  May  1945;  and  commissioned  9 July 
1945,  Lt.  Robert  E.  Miles  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LSMR-513  sailed 
to  the  Great  Lakes  during  October,  then  returned  to  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  15  November  for  additional  training.  Depart- 
ing Little  Creek  29  January  1946,  she  steamed  to  the 
Caribbean  for  winter  maneuvers  with  various  landing 
craft.  Upon  return  to  Little  Creek  24  March  she  partici- 
pated in  amphibious  exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  From  1947  until  April  1948,  LSMR- 
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513  continued  amphibious  training  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  then  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  12  April  1948.  While  berthed  with  the 
Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  LSHR-513  was 
named  Laramie  River  1 October  1955. 


Larch 

Trees  of  the  pine  family  distinguished  by  their  short 
fascicled  deciduous  leaves  and  tough  durable  wood. 

( YN-16 : dp.  560  ; 1. 157'8”  ; b.  30'6"  ; dr.  10'6"  ; s.  14.5  k. ; 
cpl.  48 ; a.  1 3”,  2 .50  cal.  AA,  1 Y-gun  ; cl.  Aloe ) 

Lardh  (YN-16)  was  laid  down  18  October  1940  by  Mari- 
etta Manufacurting  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. ; launched 
2 July  1941 ; and  placed  in  service  13  December  1941,  Lt. 
C.  B.  Coale,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Larch  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval 
District,  and  operated  on  ASW  patrol  out  of  New  York 
harbor.  Departing  New  York  12  April  1942,  the  net  tender 
arrived  Trinidad,  2 weeks  later  for  patrol  and  net  laying 
operations  in  the  West  Indies. 

Larch  was  placed  in  full  commission  at  Trinidad  13  De- 
cember 1912,  Lt.  C.  C.  Dilcer  in  command  and  was  reclas- 
sified AN-21  on  20  January  1944.  Playing  a small  but 
vital  role,  she  laid,  maintained,  and  removed  antitorpedo 
and  antisubmarine  nets  in  the  West  Indies  throughout 
World  War  II.  On  10  January  1945,  Larch  helped  salvage 
a Pan  American  Clipper  which  had  crashed  in  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  Venezuela,  recovering  six  bodies  and  the  plane 
fuselage. 

Departing  Trinidad  25  September,  Larch  steamed  to- 
ward Norfolk,  arriving  there  12  October.  She  operated  out 
of  Norfolk  until  she  decommissioned  there  28  June  1946. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 March  1947,  and 
transferred  to  Turkey  under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram 10  May  1948.  She  serves  the  Turkish  Navy  as  A 0-Jf 
(P-304) 


Larchmont 

A residential  community  on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

(PC-487  : dp.  280;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  65 ; a.  2 3”,  2 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  PC-461 ) 

PC-487  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  6 December  1941 ; launched  28 
February  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Bulkeley;  and 
commissioned  2 June  1942,  Lt.  Walter  G.  Cornell  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  in  New  England  waters, 
PC-487  departed  New  York  5 July  and  steamed  in  convoy 
via  Norfolk,  Key  West,  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
West  coast.  Arriving  San  Diego  10  August,  she  received 
ASW  sound  training,  thence  sailed  24  August  for  duty  in 
the  northwestern  sea  frontier. 

PC-487  arrived  Seattle  4 September.  During  the  next 
5 months  she  operated  on  escort,  patrol,  and  ASW  mis- 
sions out  of  Puget  Sound ; and  on  27  February  1943  she 
departed  Seattle  for  similar  duty  along  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  and  among  the  Aleutians.  She  arrived  Kodiak 
4 March  and  sailed  2 days  later  via  Dutch  Harbor  to  Adak 
where  she  arrived  15  March  to  begin  patrol  and  escort 
duty  for  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Facility. 

Following  the  recapture  of  Attu  Island  by  American 
naval  and  ground  forces  30  May,  Adm.  T.  C.  Kinkaid 
(Commander,  North  Pacific  Force)  set  up  a destroyer 
blockade  to  isolate  Japanese  forces  on  Kiska  Island.  Al- 
though Japanese  surface  ships  under  Vice  Admiral  Ka- 
wase  successfully  evacuated  the  island  garrison  28  July, 
a plan  to  use  blockade-running  transport  submarines  for 
supply  and  evacuation  missions  proved  disastrous. 

Among  those  lost  was  1-9.  After  completing  one  run 
to  Kiska,  she  was  cruising  at  periscope  depth  north  of  the 
Aleutians  en  route  to  Kiska.  On  the  morning  of  10  June  she 
encountered  a three-ship  American  convoy ; and  in  a 


“classic  antisubmarine  battle”  reminiscent  of  the  Bibli- 
cal battle  between  David  and  Goliath,  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine fell  victim  to  a gallant,  aggressive  submarine 
chaser,  PC-487. 

After  departing  Adak  8 June  to  escort  LST-451  and  TJte 
(AT-76)  to  the  Semichi  Islands  east  of  Attu,  PC-487 
neared  her  destination,  Shemya  Island,  early  on  10  June. 
While  steaming  through  heavy  fog,  she  made  sonar  con- 
tact at  0800  and  went  to  general  quarters.  Three  minutes 
later  her  radar  detected  a partially  surfaced  submarine, 
and  at  0809  lookouts  spotted  two  periscopes  some  250  yards 
off  the  port  bow.  The  spirited  PC  promptly  increased  speed 
from  6 to  18  knots  and  attacked. 

Turning  hard  to  port,  PC-487  fired  a spread  of  five 
depth  charges  which  blew  1-9  to  the  surface.  Completing 
her  turn,  the  subchaser  rammed  1-9  from  the  starboard 
“tearing  both  periscopes,  antenna  and  net  cutter.”  Blast- 
ing the  sub’s  already  damaged  conning  tower  with  3-inch 
and  20mm.  gunfire  while  turning,  4 minutes  later  the 
scrappy  PC  once  again  lammed  the  “almost  completely 
surfaced”  submarine.  Steaming  at  19.5  knots,  she  hit  1-9 
just  forward  of  the  conning  tower.  The  ship  “seemed  to 
stick  and  pivot  on  top  of  the  submarine  and  felt  as 
though  it  would  break  in  two” ; but  the  force  of  impact 
rolled  the  doomed  I-boat  over  and  PC-487  slid  free  across 
her  deck. 

The  collision  heavily  damaged  the  subchaser’s  bow  and 
hull,  but  she  continued  her  attack  with  vigor,  firing  at  a 
range  of  100  yards.  Four  projectiles  from  her  3-inch  guns 
hit  the  sub  at  her  waterline,  and  a fifth  struck  her  con- 
ning tower.  The  stricken  enemy  ship  sank  stern  first  at 
0824  without  firing  a shot  and  plunged  with  all  hands  into 
2,200  fathoms. 

With  forward  compartments  flooded  and  heavily  down 
by  the  bow,  PC-487  proceeded  to  Massacre  Bay,  Attu,  for 
emergency  repairs.  On  13  June  she  sailed  in  convoy  for 
Adak,  where  Black  Hawk  (AD-9)  made  additional  re- 
pairs to  her  battered  hull.  Steaming  via  Dutch  Harbor  29 
June,  the  subchaser  proudly  returned  to  Seattle  9 July 
for  2 months  of  overhaul  and  extensive  repairs. 

During  the  entire  war  only  three  submarine  chasers 
scored  confirmed  unassisted  kills  on  enemy  submarines. 
PC-487  made  the  only  solo  kill  against  a Japanese  sub- 
marine. PC-565  and  PC-624  attacked  and  sank  German 
U-boats  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  respec- 
tively, but  neither  was  as  spectacular  as  PC-487's  furious 
encounted  with  1-9. 

After  completing  battle  repairs,  PC-487  returned  to 
Alaskan  waters  11  September  and  resumed  patrol  and 
escort  missions  out  of  Dutch  Harbor.  On  27  November 
she  sailed  in  convoy  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  where  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war  she  performed  similar  duty 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Following  the  Japanese  surrender, 
she  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  sailing  for  the 
west  coast  20  April  1946.  She  reached  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
the  28th ; thence,  on  3 May  she  departed  for  the  east 
coast  as  escort  for  LSM-231.  She  reached  Charleston,  S.C., 
22  May  and  remained  there  until  6 August  when  she 
steamed  to  Norfolk. 

PC-487  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  24  January 
1947  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  While 
berthed  at  Norfolk,  she  was  named  Larchmont  15  Febru- 
ary 1956.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July 
1960. 

PC-487  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lardner 

James  L.  Lardner  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20 
November  1802.  He  was  appointed  Midshipman  10  May 
1920.  Lardner  served  in  the  Pacific  squadron  from  1821  to 
1824  and  joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1825  after 
escorting  General  Lafayette  in  Brandywine  back  to 
France.  He  cruised  in  various  squadrons  and  held  impor- 
tant positions  on  shore  until  1860.  In  September  1861  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Lardner,  in  command  of  frigate  Susque- 
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hanna,  took  a pertinent  part  in  the  Battle  of  Port  Royal 
and  the  capture  of  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard.  He  was 
commended  for  gallantry  in  action  by  Rear  Admiral  Du- 
Pont ; his  name  was  sent  to  Congress  for  a vote  of  thanks 
by  President  Lincoln.  In  May  1862,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  and  was  promoted 
to  commodore  16  July  1862.  From  May  1863  to  October 
1864,  Lardner  commanded  the  West  India  Squadron.  Af- 
ter his  retirement  20  November  1864,  he  was  appointed 
rear  admiral  25  July  1866.  He  served  on  special  duty 
with  various  boards  until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia.  He  held  this 
post  until  1871.  Rear  Admiral  Lardner  died  12  April  1881 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I 

(DD-286 : dp.  1,190 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 4”,  2 3”,  4 21”  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Lardner  (DD-286)  was  launched  by  the 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squanrum,  Mass.,  29 
September  1919 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  Large, 
granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Lardner;  and  commis- 
sioned 10  December  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  B.  DeMott  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Lardner 
departed  Newport,  R.I.,  for  Cuba  where  she  participated  in 
tactical  exercises,  battle  practice,  and  fleet  maneuvers. 
She  returned  to  Boston  15  May  1920  and  operated  with 
destroyer  squadrons  patrolling  off  the  Florida  coast.  On 
28  August  she  joined  the  reserve  fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
to  train  Naval  Reservists  until  departing  for  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  in  April  1921. 

Lardner  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  through  1921 
and  1922.  In  January  1923,  she  departed  Boston  and  joined 
the  Scouting  Fleet  off  Cuba  and  in  February  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet  off  Panama.  Lardner  departed  for  the  United 
States  arriving  Norfolk  24  April  1923  for  refit,  then  re- 
joined the  Scouting  Fleet  off  the  New  England  coast  un- 
til the  winter  when  she  sailed  for  the  Caribbean,  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1924.  She 
patrolled  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  September  1925, 
then  departed  New  York  for  Guantanamo  and  Haiti  re- 
turning to  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  April  1926. 

Lardner  joined  Destroyer  Division  27  on  17  June  1926, 
visiting  several  ports  in  northern  Europe.  September  found 
Lardner  off  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting 
various  ports.  Lardner  departed  for  the  United  States 
towing  Scorpion,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  12  July  1927. 
Between  August  1927  and  September  1929,  Lardner  con- 
tinued operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  with  annual 
winter  cruises  to  the  Caribbean,  often  training  Naval 
Reservists. 

Lardner  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  1 May  1930, 
in  accordance  with  the  London  Naval  Treaty,  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  22  October  1930.  She  was 
sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Boston  Iron  & Metal  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  17  January  1931. 

II 

(DD-487:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3” ; b.  36.1”;  dr.  17'5” ; d. 

37.5  k. ; cpL  276;  a.  4 5”,  5 20mm.,  2 1.1”,  5 21”  tt.,  6 

dcp. ; 2 dct. ; cl.  Oleaves ) 

The  second  Lardner  ( DD— 487 ) was  laid  down  15  Sep- 
tember 1941  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.  J. ; launched  20  March  1942 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Sidney  F.  Tyler  II,  great-granddaughter  of  Rear 
Adm.  James  L.  Lardner ; and  commissioned  13  May  1942, 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  M.  Sweeter  in  command. 

Her  shakedown  cruise  off  the  New  England  coast  began 
28  May  and  lasted  until  1 July  1942.  During  this  period, 
she  investigated  several  reports  of  submarines  near  the 
coast  of  Maine  and  searched  for  a reported  U-boat  off 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

On  21  August,  Lardner  departed  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  for 
the  South  Paeifiic,  arriving  Tongatabu  3 September.  There 
the  ship  acted  as  escort  and  screen  for  convoys  and  fleet 


units,  making  numerous  passages  to  Noumea  and  Espiri- 
tu  Santo,  and  screening  transports  landing  troops  on 
Guadalcanal,  where  she  bombarded  enemy  positions. 

While  Lardner  was  serving  in  the  screen  for  TF  18 
steaming  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
aircraft  carrier  Wasp  (CV-7)  was  torpedoed  and  sank 
15  September.  Lardner  immediately  launched  a depth 
charge  attack  while  her  boats  picked  up  322  survivors, 
debarking  them  at  Espiritu  Santo  the  next  day. 

On  17  and  30  October  Lardner  headed  for  Guadalcanal, 
arriving  off  Lunga  Point  at  dawn,  and  splashed  two  ene- 
my planes  during  attacks  shortly  thereafter.  She  then 
proceeded  to  her  bombardment  position  and  shelled  Japa- 
nese positions  from  Kolumbona  to  Cape  Esperance. 

Lardner  screened  transports  while  they  unloaded  at 
Guadalcanal  during  November,  and  at  dawn  28  November 
searched  in  vain  for  the  enemy  submarine  which  had  tor- 
pedoed Alchiba  (AK-23).  On  30  November  Lardner,  as 
part  of  TF  7’s  five  cruisers  and  seven  destroyers,  engaged 
the  enemy  off  Tassafaronga  in  the  decisive  battle  in  the 
struggle  for  Guadalcanal.  At  the  end  of  the  contest,  the 
Japanese  withdrew,  never  again  to  send  large  naval  forces 
iDto  the  area.  After  escorting  damaged  cruisers  Honolulu 
(CL-48)  and  Pensacola  (CA-24)  to  Espiritu  Santo,  the 
destroyer  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  10  Decem- 
ber and  moored  for  overhaul  alongside  tender  Dixie. 

During  the  first  part  of  January  1943,  the  destroyer 
screened  battleships  and  convoys  between  Espiritu  Santo, 
Purvis  Bay,  and  Guadalcanal.  She  visited  New  Zealand  15 
February  and  upon  return  sailed  from  Noumea  with  a 
group  of  transports  and  tankers  for  Guadalcanal,  fighting 
off  attacking  enemy  planes  17  February  and  anchoring 
next  day  with  her  charges  unscathed.  The  remainder  of 
the  month,  Lardner  escorted  various  convoys  between 
Guadalcanal  and  Noumea.  During  March  she  escorted  con- 
voys between  Guadalcanal  and  Fiji,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Espiritu  Santo,  and  in  April  joined  TF  15.  Lardner  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  8 May  for  installation  of  new 
equipment  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Lardner  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  sailing  14 
July  for  the  United  States,  escorting  carrier  Enterprise 
to  Bremerton,  Wash.  She  arrived  San  Francisco  21  July, 
and  sailed  on  the  27th  for  Samoa,  touching  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor 1 August  and  arriving  Pago  Pago  14  August.  While 
there,  Lardner  operated  with  TF  37,  returning  to  Espir- 
itu Santo  2 September  before  patrol  duty  off  Florida 
Island  until  18  September,  when  she  escorted  amphibious 
craft  and  transports  to  Vella  Lavella  for  landings. 

After  patrol  duty  early  in  October,  Lardner  returned 
to  escort  duty  between  New  Caledonia  and  the  Solomons, 
then  screened  task  forces  operating  out  of  Purvis  Bay  in 
the  Bougainville  campaign.  She  bombarded  Bougainville 
29  November,  and  continued  occasional  bombardments 
along  with  escort  missions  through  January  1944.  On  14 
February,  Lardner  sailed  north  with  TF  38  to  cover  initial 
landings  on  Green  Island,  and  on  the  way  was  attacked 
by  6 “Val”  divebombers.  Late  in  February,  the  destroyer 
bombarded  Rabaul ; searched  the  Bismark  Sea  for  enemy 
shipping ; and  then  attacked  Karavia  Bay,  sinking  an 
enemy  cargo  ship  of  the  Heito  Maru  class  25  February. 
Later  that  day  she  bombarded  Kavieng,  receiving  a few 
shrapnel  holes  from  extremely  heavy  and  accurate  enemy 
return  fire.  During  March  and  April,  Lardner  operated 
with  support  forces  for  the  Palaus  raid,  and  with  escort 
carriers  during  the  landing  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea. 

In  June  and  July,  Lardner  participated  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Tinian  ; escorted  carriers  on  the 
first  Bonin  Islands  raid ; and  joined  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea. 

Lardner  returned  to  the  United  States  for  overhaul 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  headed  back  toward  the  South 
Pacific  29  September.  She  spent  most  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber in  Hawaiian  waters.  From  19  November  until  March 
1945,  the  destroyer  escorted  convoys  between  Ulithi,  Eni- 
wetok,  Kossol  Passage,  and  Leyte.  While  on  antisubmarine 
and  air  guard  patrol  off  Pelelieu  and  Angaur,  she  rescued 
five  downed  air  corps  flyers  27  December.  While  investigat- 
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ing  an  unidentified  small  craft,  Lardner  ran  aground  on 
a submerged  shoal  29  January  1945  and  proceeded  to 
Ulithi  for  repairs. 

On  23  February  she  got  underway  escorting  a convoy  to 
Kossol  Roads  and  took  up  patrol  station  between  Pelelieu 
and  Angaur.  Throughout  March  and  April,  Lardner  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  on  patrolling  duty  with  occasional 
visits  to  Kossol  for  refueling  and  replenishment.  Through- 
out May  and  June,  the  destroyer  operated  with  a support 
force  of  escort  carriers  containing  the  chain  of  Japanese 
island  bases  from  Okinawa  to  Formosa  while  Okinawa 
was  being  secured.  During  July  and  August  the  ship  was 
continuously  at  sea  operating  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan 
supplying  direct  logistic  support  to  3d  Fleet  ships  during 
their  sustained  attacks  on  the  Japanese  homeland. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  and  Japan’s  unconditional 
surrender,  Lardner  escorted  the  crippled  Borie  (DD-704) 
to  Saipan  17  August,  and  from  Saipan  sailed  to  Okinawa 
to  join  a group  of  battleships  preparing  to  sail  to  Japan 
for  the  Japanese  surrender.  Lardner  arrived  Sagami  Wan 
27  August  and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  29  August,  escorting 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz’  flagship  South  Dakota  (BB- 
57).  Lardner  next  joined  in  evacuating  several  hundred 
prisoners-of-wrar  from  southern  Honshu.  Lardner  oper- 
ated with  several  task  groups  and  units  performing  varied 
occupation  duties  until  15  October  when  she  departed 
Honshu  with  TG  50.5  for  home.  On  the  homeward  voyage, 
she  touched  at  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Capetown,  and  Sal- 
danha,  South  Africa,  before  arriving  New  York  7 December 
1945. 

The  veteran  destroyer  remained  at  New  York  until 
9 February  1946,  then  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.  Lardner 
decommissioned  16  May  1946  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet  until  transferred  to  Turkey  10  June  1949  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program.  She  serves  the  Turkish 
Navy  as  Gemlik  (D-347). 

Lardner  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Larga,  Lake,  see  Lake  Larga  (N.O.T.S.) 


Lariat 


AT-130,  an  oceangoing  tug  launched  15  May  1942  by  Liv- 
ingston Ship  Building  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  was  transferred 
to  the  United  Kingdom  10  August  1942  under  the  terms  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  Lariat 
(BAT-5).  During  lend-lease  settlement  after  the  war,  she 
was  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom  17  September  1946. 
Lariat  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  China  Merchant 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  renamed  Ming-108. 


Lark 


Any  of  a large  group  of  songbirds  found  throughout  the 
world. 


I 


(AM-21 : dp.  950;  1. 157'10"  ; b.  35'6"  ; dr.  9’9"  ; s.  114  k. ; 
cpl.  72 ; a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Lark  (AM-21)  was  laid  down  11  March  1918  by 
Baltimore  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
launched  6 August  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stan- 
ley ; and  commissioned  12  April  1919,  Lt.  Henry  A.  Stanley 
in  command. 

Lark  departed  Boston  3 July  1919  to  join  the  North  Sea 
Minesweeping  Detachment  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Scotland. 
Reporting  15  July,  she  participated  in  the  last  three  opera- 
tions conducted  to  clear  the  more  than  70,000  mines  laid 
during  World  War  I.  The  U.S.  Navy  had  laid  more  than 
80  percent  of  these  mines  and  had  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  removing  them.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
sweep,  19  September,  Lark  returned  to  Kirkwall  for  a 
brief  rest  after  the  exacting  assignment,  made  more  dan- 


gerous by  the  strong  winds,  rough  seas,  and  poor  visibility 
of  the  North  Sea.  She  got  underway  for  the  United  States 
1 October  and  steaming  via  Plymouth,  Brest,  and  Lisbon, 
arrived  New  York  19  November. 

The  minesweeper  operated  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  along 
the  east  coast,  with  winter  deployments  in  the  Caribbean, 
until  1931.  During  that  period  she  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  twice,  on  a voyage  to  Hawaii  for  Fleet  Prob- 
lem V in  1925.  On  2 February  1931  she  departed  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Oahu  25  April. 
She  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  next  10  years, 
making  periodic  cruises  to  Samoa. 

In  1941,  as  tension  increased  in  the  Far  East,  Lark  was 
ordered  to  the  Philippines.  Departing  8 May  she  headed 
for  Manila,  arriving  31  May  and  reporting  for  duty  with 
Mine  Division  9,  Asiatic  Fleet,  at  Cavite  soon  afterwards. 
There  on  8 December  (7  December  east  of  the  IDL)  she 
received  word  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  prepared  for  a similar  move  on  Cavite.  The  expected 
worst  came  on  the  10th. 

After  aiding  survivors  of  the  bombing  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
Lark  worked  her  way  south  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  Arriving  in  Javanese  waters  on  the  22d,  she  began 
minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  patrol.  At  first  operat- 
ing out  of  Surabaya,  she  moved  in  February  1942  to  Tjilat- 
jap,  the  last  Allied  port  in  Java.  On  1 March  she  was  or- 
dered to  western  Australia  to  protect  the  new  logistics 
center  at  Exmouth  Gulf,  and  for  the  next  2 years  cruised 
the  coast  of  Australia  from  Exmouth  Gulf  to  Fremantle. 

Redesignated  twice,  as  fleet  tug  AT-168  on  1 March 
1944,  and  again  on  15  May  as  ATO-168,  Lark  arrived  at 
Brisbane  for  overhaul  and  conversion  20  May.  Conver- 
sion complete,  Lark  departed  for  the  Admiralties  on 
6 July.  She  served  there  4 months  in  towing  and  rescue 
activities,  operating  between  Manus,  Milne  Bay,  Hol- 
landia,  and  Morotai.  On  13  October  Lark  sailed  from 
Melanesia  and  joined  a convoy  headed  for  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands.  Dropping  anchor  on  Leyte  Gulf  on  the 
25th,  she  remained  off  Leyte  until  9 November  rendering 
assistance  to  naval  vessels  and  merchantmen  damaged 
during  the  fighting  and  the  typhoon  winds  which  followed. 

Standing  out  in  convoy  from  Leyte  Gulf  9 November, 
Lark,  with  Vireo  in  tow,  steamed  for  Hollandia.  There 
she  resumed  towing  and  salvage  duties,  operating  in  the 
New  Guinea-Admiralties  area  until  16  October  1945.  She 
then  departed  Manus  for  Majuro  en  route  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  9 November.  Ordered  to  San  Francisco  2 weeks 
later,  she  decommissioned  7 February  1946,  and  15  Janu- 
ary 1947  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal. 

Lark  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

( YMS-376 : dp.  270;  1.  136';  b.  25';  dr.  8';  s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

32 ; a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  1 dcp.) 

YMS-376  was  laid  down  by  Greenport  Basin  and  Con- 
struction Co.,  Greenport,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  5 January 
1943;  launched  13  March  1943;  and  commissioned  at 
New  York  City  10  August  1943,  Lt.  (jg)  J.  O.  Wilson  in 
command. 

During  the  remainder  of  1943  and  throughout  1944, 
YMS-376  operated  primarily  at  New  York  where  she 
swept  the  approaches  and  reaches  of  New  York  harbor. 
In  addition  she  participated  in  periodic  coastal  ASW 
operations  which  sent  her  along  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
New  Jersey  to  Virginia  and  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  Pacific  early  in  1945,  YMS-376 
departed  New  York  16  March  1945  and  arrived  San  Diego 
a month  later.  She  cleared  the  west  coast  28  April ; and, 
after  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Johnston  Island,  and  Eni- 
wetok,  reached  Guam  24  May.  She  served  in  the  Marianas 
until  26  June  when,  as  a unit  of  MinRon  104,  she  arrived 
Okinawa  to  take  part  in  the  important  but  hazardous  task 
of  sweeping  Japanese  mines  from  the  surrounding  waters. 
She  remained  at  Okinawa  and  engaged  in  this  vital  duty 
during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Following  the  formal  surrender  of  Japan  2 September, 
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YMS-376  steamed  to  Japan  8 to  10  September  and  began 
sweeping  for  coastal  mines  out  of  Sasebo.  During  the 
next  5 months  she  cleared  mines  from  the  coasts  of  Hon- 
shu and  Kyushu  and  in  the  Inland  Sea.  On  16  February 
1946  she  departed  Kobe  for  the  United  States.  Sailing 
via  the  Marshall  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  touched  San 
Francisco  1 April  and  reached  San  Diego  the  9th.  YMS- 
376  decommissioned  there  5 June  1946  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  While  in  reserve  at  San  Diego,  she 
was  named  Lark  and  reclassified  AMS-23  on  17  February 
1947. 

After  the  outbreak  of  Communist  armed  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  in  the  summer  of 

1950,  Lark  recommissioned  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  8 Novem- 
ber 1950,  Lt.  (jg.)  E.  W.  Anderson  in  command.  Assigned 
to  MinRon  5,  she  arrived  San  Diego  26  November  and 
began  minesweeping,  ASW,  and  Naval  Reserve  training. 
She  changed  her  homeport  to  Long  Beach  11  January 

1951,  and  during  the  next  year  and  a half  continued  type 
and  readiness  training  along  the  California  coast  from 
Long  Beach  to  San  Francisco. 

Lark  departed  Long  Beach  6 July  1952  and,  after  touch- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  arrived  Astoria,  Oreg.,  29  July.  She 
served  there  until  13  November  1953  when  she  decommis- 
sioned and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  re- 
classified MSC(0)-23  on  7 February  1955.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  Japan  14  February  1959  under  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program,  serving  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self- 
Defense  Force  as  Ninoshima  (MSC-662)  until  struck  in 
1967. 

YMS-376  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lark,  see  Y P-61 4 
Lark  III,  seeYP-216 

Larkin,  Thomas  Oliver,  see  Bootes  (AK-99) 


Larkspur 

Any  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  crowfoot  family  culti- 
vated for  their  multicolored  flowers  with  spurred  calyxes. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  121 ; 1.  90'9''  ; b.  19'2"  ; dph.  7'3"  ; s.  9 k. ; epl. 

26 ; a.  1 12-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Larkspur  was  built  in  1863  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  as  Pontiac;  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Wilmington 
from  W.  A.  James  & Co.  6 October  1863;  delivered  on  the 
12th ; and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  16 
October  1863,  acting  Ens.  Francis  B.  Davis  in  command. 

The  new  tug  was  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ing Squadron  and  had  arrived  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  by  1 No- 
vember. She  served  there  during  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Civil  War  towing  and  repairing  the  ships  of  the 
blockade,  steaming  along  the  Confederate  coast  gathering 
information  about  activity  ashore,  carrying  messages  be- 
tween ships  of  the  squadron,  and  providing  countless 
other  services  which  helped  the  Union  Navy  to  strangle 
the  South. 

On  8 December  she  was  ordered  to  St.  Simon’s  Sound, 
Ga.,  to  seek  word  of  General  Sherman’s  army  which  was 
expected  to  emerge  from  the  Georgia  hinterland  ending  his 
famous  march  to  the  sea.  Four  days  later  she  was  sent 
to  Savannah  to  assist  the  Union  Army  after  it  reached 
the  sea. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  tug  operated  at 
Charleston  and  Port  Royal.  She  departed  the  latter  port 
27  June  1865  for  Philadelphia,  where  she  decommissioned 
8 July.  Larkspur  was  sold  at  public  auction  Philadelphia 
10  August  and  redocumented  as  Larkspur  5 September 
1865.  She  was  renamed  M.  Vandercook  13  September  1883 


and  again  renamed  Somerville  27  April  1898.  The  tug  was 
finally  abandoned  in  1905. 

II 

( ScStr : dp.  738 ; 1.  169' ; b.  30' ; dr.  9'1"  ; cpl.  30) 

The  second  Larkspur  was  a lighthouse  tender  built  in 
1903  at  Port  Richmond,  N.Y.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  with  the  entire  Lighthouse  Service  by  an  Executive 
order  of  11  April  1917.  Throughout  the  war  she  patrolled 
the  Atlantic  coast.  She  was  returned  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  1 July  1919. 


Larkspur,  see  Fury  (PG-69) 


Larson,  Everett  F.,  see  Everett  F.  Larson  (DD-830) 


Lasang,  Lake,  see  Lake  Lasang  (N.O.T.S.) 


Lash 

A sudden  swinging  blow ; a stroke. 

(PYe-31 : dp.  339 ; 1.  187'8"  ; b.  23'10'' ; s.  14  k. ; a.  2 3") 

Lash  (PYc-31),  ex-Sylph,  was  built  in  1914  by  Jacobs 
Shipyard,  City  Island,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  23 
March  1942;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  5 June  1942, 
Lt.  H.  H.  Shufeldt,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Lash  patrolled  the 
coast  off  New  York  until  16  October  when  she  sailed  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Arriving  Algiers,  La.,  5 November 

1942,  the  patrol  ship  operated  in  the  8th  Naval  District 
for  almost  2 years  as  a training  craft  for  the  Armed  Guard 
Training  Center,  Gulfport,  Miss.  Lash  decommissioned  at 
Gulfport  6 September  1944,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner 
18  May  1945. 

Lassen 

A peak  in  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. 

( AE-3 ; dp.  6,350;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  25'11" ; s.  15.5  k. ; 
cpl.  280 ; a.  1 5'',  4 3”,  4 40mm. ; cl.  Lassen) 

Lassen  (AE-3)  ex-Shooting  Star,  was  launched  by  the 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  10  January  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Cone ; acquired  by  the  Navy  15  November  1940 ; 
commissioned  4 days  later  for  transfer  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
for  conversion,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B.  Kerr  in  command ; and 
commissioned  in  full  27  March  1941,  Comdr.  R.  S.  Berk- 
ey  in  command. 

In  the  months  prior  to  the  war,  this  ammunition  ship 
had  made  deliveries  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  in  July  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  22  Novem- 
ber she  departed  Norfolk  for  San  Francisco,  her  homeport. 

After  round-trip  voyages  to  the  Samoan  Islands,  Fiji 
Islands,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Lassen  began  duty  as  an  ad- 
vanced base  supply  ship.  Departing  San  Francisco  26 
August  1942,  Lassen  replenished  ships  out  of  Dumbea 
Bay,  New  Caledonia,  from  19  September  to  17  January 

1943.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  23  January  for  re- 
pairs, the  installation  of  radar  and  a change  in  arma- 
ment. 

By  18  May  she  had  reached  Espirito  Santo,  New  He- 
brides, to  resume  dispensing  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  fleet 
in  the  South  Pacific.  She  also  serviced  ships  from  Efate, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  before  return- 
ing home  24  November.  Again  a period  in  drydock  was  but 
a prelude  to  a more  extensive  stay  in  the  war  zone  sup- 
porting the  combat  ships  which  were  driving  Japan  to- 
ward surrender. 

As  part  of  Vice  Adm.  W.  L.  Calhoun’s  7th  Force,  Paci- 
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fic  Fleet,  Lassen  arrived  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands  2 
February  1944.  She  replenished  ships  in  the  Marshall 
Islands,  and  at  Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands.  As  part 
of  “the  train”  at  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Islands,  25  Sep- 
tember to  2 October  and  at  Ulithi  Atoll  from  4 October  to 
18  November,  she  earned  her  first  battle  star.  During  the 
latter  period  Lassen  rode  out  a severe  typhoon  and  also 
fought  off  her  first  enemy  air  attack. 

Upon  returning  to  the  western  Carolines  23  February 

1945,  Lassen,  along  with  her  sister  AEs,  worked  out  tech- 
niques for  transferring  large  quantities  of  ammunition 
while  underway.  She  exhibited  her  new  skill  and  mobility 
by  accompanying  TG  50.8  in  raids  during  13  March  to  14 
June  supporting  the  Okinawa  campaign.  Her  third  battle 
star  was  earned  while  accompanying  TG  30.8  during  8 
July  to  6 August  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

V-J  Day  found  Lassen  operating  out  of  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte.  On  25  October  she  departed  for  the  United  States 
via  Eniwetok,  where  she  embarked  112  passengers. 

There  was  little  need  during  the  period  of  hasty  demobil- 
ization which  followed  World  War  II  for  this  ship  which 
had  plied  its  hazardous  duties  so  efficiently.  Berthed  first 
at  Port  Discovery,  Wash.,  from  20  November  to  2 March 

1946,  she  proceeded  down  the  coast  by  stages  and  arrived 
San  Diego  27  March.  Lassen  decommissioned  15  January 
1947  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  remaining 
a unit  of  that  fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 Julv 
1961. 

Lassen  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Las  Vegas  Victory 

Las  Vegas  is  a popular  tourist  city,  and  the  county  seat 
of  Clark  County,  Nev. 

( AK-229 : dp.  4480;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  29'2" ; s.  15.5  k. ; 

cpl.  99;  a.  1 5",  1 3'',  8 20mm. ; cl.  Boulder  Victory) 

Las  Vegas  Victory,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  1944 
by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cragin ; acquired  by  the  Navy  25  October 
1944  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  William 
F.  Lally  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast.  Las  Vegas  Vic- 
tory departed  Astoria,  Oreg.,  26  November  for  the  Pacific 
islands.  Sailing  via  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  the  cargo  ship 
arrived  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Islands,  31  December,  laden 
with  7,600  tons  of  vital  ammunition. 

From  January  to  March  1945,  Las  Vegas  Victory  shut- 
tled ammunition  among  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands, 
and  replenished  the  fighting  ships  as  they  moved  closer 
to  the  Japanese  homeland.  Departing  Ulithi  25  March, 
she  sailed  for  the  rendezvous  with  units  heading  for  Oki- 
nawa. Making  her  way  through  submarine  infested  waters, 
the  cargo  ship  arrived  off  Okinawa  on  the  31st,  and  re- 
plenished two  escort  carriers  with  ammunition. 

On  1 April  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  started  the  removal 
of  the  last  barrier  “on  the  road  to  Japan.”  Under  con- 
stant attack  by  Japanese  suicide  pilots,  Las  Vegas  Victory 
passed  ammunition  to  battleships,  carriers,  destroyers, 
and  LCTs  until  late  May.  Arriving  San  Pedro,  Leyte,  10 
June,  she  loaded  more  ammunition  and  sailed  for  Eni- 
wetok 19  July. 

Upon  her  arrival  1 week  later,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Service  Force.  Las  Vegas  Victory  supported  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  Pacific  until  7 November  when  she  de- 
parted Eniwetok  for  the  United  States.  The  cargo  ship 
arrived  Port  Discovery,  Wash.,  19  November;  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  15  February  1946 ; and  decommissioned 
there  8 April  for  redelivery  to  WSA.  She  entered  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed 
at  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Las  Vegas  Victory  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Latimer 

A county  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

( APA-152 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  ;k. ; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T. 

VC2-S-AP5) 

Latimer  (APA-152)  was  launched  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  4 July  1944  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Melvin  H.  McCoy ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  28  August  1944  ; and  commissioned  the 
same  day  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Capt.  John  P.  Dix  in  command. 

Departing  Seattle  11  September  1944,  Latimer  steamed 
via  San  Francisco  to  San  Pedro,  where  she  arrived  16 
September.  After  shakedown  off  southern  California,  she 
embarked  1,301  troops  at  San  Francisco  and  departed 
26  October  for  the  western  Pacific.  She  sailed  via  Hollan- 
dia,  New  Guinea,  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  the 
Solomons ; arrived  Guadalcanal  21  December  for  amphibi- 
ous assault  exercises ; then  steamed  to  Manus,  Admiral- 
ties, 25  to  31  December  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
Luzon. 

Assigned  to  TG  77.9  as  a reinforcement  transport,  Lati- 
mer cleared  Seeadler  Harbor  2 January  1945,  bound  for 
Lingayen  Gulf.  She  arrived  off  San  Fabian,  Luzon,  11 
January ; discharged  troops  and  support  equipment ; then 
steamed  13  to  27  January  via  Leyte  Gulf  and  Manus  to 
Wakde,  New  Guinea,  where  she  embarked  additional 
troops  for  passage  to  Luzon.  After  steaming  to  Lingayen 
Gulf  2 to  10  February,  she  sailed  the  10th  for  Leyte  Gulf 
and  arrived  14  February  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa. 

During  most  of  March  Latimer  rehearsed  assault  land- 
ings off  Samar  before  departing  San  Pedro  Bay  in  con- 
voy 27  March.  Assigned  to  TG  55.3,  she  carried  troops  of 
the  96th  Infantry  Division  and  arrived  off  Hagushi,  Oki- 
nawa, at  dawn  1 April.  She  debarked  troops  at  0730  for  the 
first  wave  against  beaches  Brown  1 and  2,  then  remained 
in  the  inner  transport  area  to  discharge  troops  and  cargo 
until  1930,  when  she  prepared  for  night  retirement  at 
sea.  After  successfully  repelling  a Japanese  aerial  attack 
at  dawn  3 April,  she  completed  unloading  operations  the 
following  morning  and  departed  Okinawa  the  5th. 

Steaming  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  San 
Francisco  Bay  29  April ; proceeded  to  Seattle  20  to  22  May  ; 
embarked  1,422  troops ; and  departed  28  May  for  the  Far 
East.  After  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Uli- 
thi, she  arrived  Hagushi  14  July  and  discharged  troops 
and  military  cargo.  With  350  veterans  embarked  she 
sailed  22  July  for  the  United  States  via  Ulithi  and  ar- 
rived San  Francisco  10  August. 

Between  7 and  27  September,  Latimer  transported 
1,164  occupation  troops  from  Pearl  Harbor  via  Saipan 
to  Honshu,  Japan.  She  returned  to  Saipan  1 to  6 October ; 
embarked  1,523  passengers ; and  departed  8 October  on 
“Magic  Carpet”  passage  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  Seattle 
19  October.  During  the  next  4 months  she  made  two  more 
“Magic  Carpet”  voyages  to  the  western  Pacific  from 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  carrying  military  passengers 
from  Saipan  and  the  Philippines  to  the  west  coast. 

Arriving  San  Francisco  19  February  1946  after  a voy- 
age from  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  Latimer  departed  11  March 
for  the  east  coast.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she 
arrived  Norfolk  26  March  and  for  the  next  5 months  oper- 
ated at  Norfolk  and  Yorktown,  Va.  She  entered  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  27  August,  decommissioned  there  26  February 
1947,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Latimer  recommissioned  23  September  1950  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  Capt.  M.  L.  Catterton  in  command.  Assigned 
to  Transport  Squadron  2,  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk 
from  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  coast  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Caribbean,  transporting  Marines  and  partici- 
pating in  amphibious  landing  exercises.  Departing  Nor- 
folk 31  August  1951,  she  embarked  2d  Division  Marines  at 
Morehead  City,  N.C.,  before  sailing  2 September  for  the 
Mediterranean.  She  arrived  Oran,  Algeria,  14  September 
and  began  a 4-month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Dur- 
ing amphibious  exercises  she  steamed  throughout  the 
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Mediterranean  and  touched  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece  and  the  Islands  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 
Departing  Naples,  Italy,  29  January  1952,  she  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  reached  Norfolk  14  February. 

For  more  than  2 years  Latimer  cruised  in  the  Caribbean 
and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from 
Florida  to  Greenland  conducting  Midshipman  and  Naval 
Reserve  training  cruises  or  engaging  in  amphibious  land- 
ing training.  Between  6 September  1954  and  30  January 
1955  she  again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  after 
another  year  of  operations  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  she 
steamed  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  2 to  9 
February  1956. 

Towed  to  Orange,  Tex.,  24  to  25  February,  Latimer  de- 
commissioned 15  May  and  entered  the  Texas  group  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  In  February  1960  she  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  was  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed 
at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Latona 

A star  named  for  the  Greek  goddess  Leto  (called  Latona 
by  the  Romans ) , mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

( AF-35  : dp.  3,139 ; 1.  338'6"  ; b.  50' ; dr.  21'1"  ; s.  11.5  k. ; 
cpl.  83 : a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Adria;  T.  R1-M-AV3) 

Latona  (AF-35)  was  launched  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contact  10  August  1944  by  Pennsylvania  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Claude 
Frazier ; acquired  by  the  Navy  31  January  1945 ; and 
commissioned  25  February  1945  at  Houston,  Tex.,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Ned  W.  Landis  in  command. 

Departing  Galveston,  Tex.,  15  March,  Latona  loaded  dry 
and  refrigerated  cargo  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  17  April.  As- 
signed to  Service  Squadron  8,  she  sailed  28  April  for  the 
western  Pacific.  She  reached  Ulithi,  western  Carolines, 
14  May,  joined  Service  Squadron  10,  and  departed  in  con- 
voy 15  May  for  the  Ryukyus.  She  arrived  Kerama  Retto 
21  May.  Despite  frequent  air  alerts,  she  completed  unload- 
ing cargo  30  May. 

Latona  departed  Kerama  Retto  31  May.  Steaming  via 
Ulithi,  she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  24  June,  loaded  fleet 
provisions,  then  returned  to  Ulithi  4 to  21  July.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  Okinawa  25  July  to  4 August,  unloaded  her 
cargo  at  Buckner  Bay,  and  departed  17  August  for  New 
Zealand.  Sailing  via  Ulithi  and  Manus,  Admiralties,  she 
arrived  Auckland  10  September.  After  loading  refrigerated 
cargo,  she  steamed  to  Guam  19  September  to  4 October. 
Over  the  next  month  she  transported  provisions  to  bases 
in  the  Marianas  and  on  Iwo  Jima  before  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  18  November  with  64  military  passengers 
embarked.  - After  making  a supply  run  to  Wake  Island 
and  the  Marshalls  between  1 December  and  12  January 
1946,  she  sailed  to  the  west  coast,  where  she  arrived  San 
Pedro  2 February. 

Loaded  with  fleet  provisions,  Latona  departed  for  the 
Far  East  19  February.  During  a period  of  almost  3 years, 
she  made  nine  deployments  to  bases  scattered  through- 
out the  western  and  central  Pacific,  including  five  supply 
runs  to  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas,  and  four  to  the  Far 
East.  While  serving  in  the  Far  East,  she  transported  dry 
and  refrigerated  cargo  from  Subic  Bay,  Manila  Bay,  and 
Leyte  Gulf  in  the  Philippines  to  Japan  and  China.  Be- 
tween 16  August  1946  and  21  November  1948  she  steamed 
on  four  occasions  to  Tsingtao,  Shanghai,  and  Chinwang- 
tao,  China,  to  provision  ships  supporting  Nationalist 
Chinese  operations  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Latona  departed  Tsingtao  21  November  and  arrived 
Oakland  12  December.  She  entered  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  22  December  and  decommissioned  there  15  April 
1949.  She  was  returned  to  the  WSA  and  entered  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  in  reserve 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Latona  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Laub 

Henry  Laub,  born  in  York,  Pa.,  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman 1 October  1809  under  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry. 
Wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  10 
September  1813,  he  was  carried  below  but  struck  by  a 
round  shot  that  crashed  through  the  cockpit,  killing  him 
instantly.  Congress  expressed  deep  regret  at  his  loss,  com- 
mended his  gallantry,  and  ordered  that  a sword  be  pre- 
sented to  his  nearest  male  relative. 

I 

( DD-263 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4”,  2 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Laub  (DD-263)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.,  20  April  1918; 
launched  28  August  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Mohun,  a collateral  descendent  of  Henry  Laub ; and  com- 
missioned 17  March  1919,  Comdr.  W.  F.  Amsden  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  destroyer  force  out  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  Laub  was  dispatched  2 to  17  May  1919  to  take  up 
position  off  Newfoundland  as  plane  guard  and  naviga- 
tional aid  during  the  NC-4  transatlantic  flight.  The  de- 
stroyer continued  exercises  off  the  east  coast  until  30  June 
when  she  sailed  for  European  service.  Arriving  Brest  17 
July,  Laub  operated  with  the  fleet  off  western  Europe 
until  she  sailed  late  in  August  for  duty  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Upon  arrival  at  Constantinople  2 Septem- 
ber, Laub  operated  with  the  Food  Commission,  bringing 
relief  to  war-stricken  Europe.  She  sailed  for  America  on 
the  17th,  arriving  New  York  4 October.  Her  stay  on  the 
east  coast  was  a brief  one  as  she  sailed  2 weeks  later  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet,  arriving  San  Diego  27  November. 

From  December  1919  until  she  decommissioned  15  June 
1922,  Laub  performed  torpedo  experiments  and  reserve 
training  cruises  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Laub  recommissioned  18  December  1939,  Comdr.  B.  W. 
Chippendale  in  command.  After  shakedown  out  of  San 
Diego,  the  destroyer  arrived  Guantanamo  7 April  1940  to 
join  the  Caribbean  neutrality  patrol.  Following  2 months’ 
duty  out  of  Guantanamo,  she  sailed  to  Galveston  for 
patrol  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Following  4 
months  of  operations  in  the  gulf  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Laub  arrived  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  5 September. 
She  decommissioned  there  8 October  and  was  transferred 
to  Great  Britain  the  following  day  as  part  of  the  de- 
stroyer-bases agreement.  During  World  War  II  she  served 
in  the  Royal  Navy  protecting  Allied  shipping  in  the  North 
Atlantic  under  the  name  Burwell. 

II 

(DD-613:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4"  ; to.  36'1"  ; dr.  17'4"  ; s. 

37.5  k. ; cpl.  256;  a.  5 5",  4 40  mm.,  7 20  mm.,  6 dcp., 

2 dct.,  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Laub  (DD-613)  was  laid  down  1 May  1941 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; launched  28 
April  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Barbara  Mohun  Handley, 
a collateral  descendent  of  Henry  Laub  ; and  commissioned 
24  October  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Gallaher  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Laub  steamed 
through  the  canal,  arriving  Norfolk  1 February  1943.  She 
departed  New  York  5 February,  escorting  a convoy  to 
North  Africa.  After  reaching  Casablanca,  the  destroyer 
patrolled  the  African  coast  until  departing  14  March  with 
a return  convoy  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  month  she  sailed  with  another  convoy : 
on  26  May,  while  escorting  a return  convoy,  she  joined 
other  escorts  in  chasing  off  an  enemy  U-boat  set  on 
attacking  the  vulnerable  supply  ships  in  the  convoy. 
The  destroyer  departed  New  York  on  her  third  extended 
voyage  11  June  to  join  Allied  forces  in  north  Africa  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  On  5 July  she  sailed 
from  Oran  to  screen  the  transports  on  their  passage  to 
the  strategic  Sicilian  beaches. 

The  amphibious  force  arrived  off  Sicily  4 days  later, 
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made  a dramatic  night  landing,  and  the  next  day  fought 
off  Nazi  fliers  who  made  a futile  attempt  to  stall  the 
assault.  On  the  11th,  while  bombarding  the  shore,  Laub 
assisted  in  downing  an  enemy  aircraft  as  it  aimed  its 
bombs  at  the  invasion  fleet.  Continuing  fire  support  op- 
erations, Laub  knocked  out  four  tanks  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  strategic  bridges. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  Mers  el  Kebir  15  July  and 
continued  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  until  joining 
a convoy  for  America  on  28  July.  Laub  made  additional 
convoy  runs  to  north  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom 
before  returning  to  Oran  to  support  the  Allied  campaigns 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Off  north  Africa  6 November,  six  enemy  planes  made 
a torpedo  attack  on  Laub’s  convoy,  scoring  several  hits. 
After  the  raiders  were  driven  off,  Laub  proceeded  to 
assist  the  stricken  ships,  Beatty,  Maraix,  and  Ruys,  and 
rescued  311  survivors  Prom  November  1943  until  April 
1944,  the  destroyer  continued  escort  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  made  several  cross-Atlantic  cruises 
from  New  York  to  the  P>ritish  Isles. 

Returning  to  Oran  2 May,  Laub  sailed  10  days  later 
with  Philadelphia  to  provide  fire  support  off  the  Anzio 
beachhead  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  On  the  23d  while 
bombarding  the  Italian  coast,  Laub  collided  with  Phila- 
delphia. Following  temporary  repairs  at  Naples  and  ad- 
ditional ones  at  Boston,  the  destroyer  was  back  in  Oran 
22  December. 

For  the  rest  of  the  European  campaign  she  performed 
escort  and  fire  support  missions  off  the  French-Italian 
coast.  Departing  Oran  15  May  1945,  she  reached  Boston 
on  the  23d  and  began  training  in  the  Caribbean  in  prep- 
aration for  Pacific  duty.  Laub  returned  to  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  when  the  Japanese  surrender  was  announced. 
The  destroyer  arrived  Charleston,  S.C..  2 November  and 
decommissioned  there  2 February  1946,  joining  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  Laub  is  berthed  at 
Philadelphia. 

Laub  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lauchlan  McKay 

A former  name  retained.  Lauchlan  McKay  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1811.  As  a youth,  he  served  as  a carpenter 
in  frigate  Constellation.  He  later  won  fame  as  a naval 
architect  and  as  proprietor  of  a shipyard  in  Boston  which 
built  clipper  ships  that  set  world  records  for  speed.  He 
was  a brother  of  Donald  McKay,  who  designed  and  built 
famed  Flying  Cloud. 


(BAK-2 : t.  2,392 ; 1.  256'7"  ; b.  42'7"  ; 
dr.  20'9' ; T.  N3-M-A1) 

Lauchlan  McKay  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Inc., 
Camden,  N.J.,  10  December  1942;  launched  27  June 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Taft ; and  transferred 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  December  1943  under  lend- 
lease  provisions.  Apparently  she  served  as  a coastal  cargo 
ship  with  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Mission  and 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  21  July  1947.  In  the 
early  1950’s  she  was  sold  to  W.  R.  Chamberline  & Co.. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  renamed  C.  Trader. 


Lauderdale 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

(APA-179:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.  cl.  Haskell;  T. 
VC2-S-AP5) 

Lauderdale  (APA-179)  was  launched  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  23  November  1944  by  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 


Blockey ; and  commissioned  12  December  1944  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  Comdr.  W.  F.  Ramsey  in  command. 

Departing  Seattle,  Wash.,  28  December  1944  Lauder- 
dale steamed  via  San  Francisco  to  San  Pedro  where  she 
arrived  2 January  1945.  After  shakedown  off  the  California 
coast,  she  sailed  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pearl  Harbor  13 
to  19  February  for  amphibious  landing  exercises.  She  then 
embarked  soldiers  of  the  10th  Army  and  departed  Hono- 
lulu 17  March  for  the  western  Pacific.  Steaming  via 
Eniwetok,  she  reached  Ulithi  31  March. 

On  7 April  Lauderdale  sailed  in  convoy  for  the  Ryukyus. 
She  arrived  off  Hagushi,  Okinawa,  11  April ; despite  fre- 
quent air  alerts,  she  debarked  all  troops  and  unloaded 
cargo  by  17  April.  Between  18  April  and  14  July  she 
remained  at  Hagushi,  where  she  served  as  receiving  ship 
for  uninjured  survivors  of  ships  that  were  damaged  or 
sunk  during  the  protracted,  but  successful,  struggle  for 
American  control  of  the  Ryukyus.  She  embarked  survi- 
vors from  more  than  30  ships  and  landing  craft.  In  ad- 
dition she  served  as  a detention  ship  for  captured  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war. 

Relieved  14  July  by  Crescent  City  (APA-21),  Lauder- 
dale departed  Hagushi  the  next  day  with  1,132  military 
passengers  embarked  for  transportation  to  the  United 
States.  Steaming  via  Ulithi  and  Eniwetok,  she  reached 
San  Diego  6 August,  discharged  her  passengers,  then 
steamed  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  23  to  26  August  to  embark 
1,045  occupation  troops.  She  departed  Portland  28  Aug- 
ust, touched  Eniwetok  9 September,  and  arrived  Saipan, 
Marianas,  13  September.  From  then  until  8 November  she 
transported  men  and  supplies  to  Tinian,  Guam,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Laden  with  1,706  pass- 
engers, she  departed  Saipan  9 November  on  a “Magic 
Carpet”  passage  to  the  west  coast,  where  she  arrived 
San  Pedro  24  November. 

Between  5 December  and  7 January  1946  Lauderdale 
completed  another  “Magic  Carpet”  cruise,  carrying  1,915 
sailors  from  Manus,  Admiralties,  to  Seattle,  Wash.  On  26 
January  she  departed  Puget  Sound  and  sailed  via  San 
Francisco  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  east  coast.  Ar- 
riving Lynnhaven  Roads  6 March,  she  decommissioned  25 
April  at  Norfolk.  She  was  returned  to  WSA  and  placed 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Lauderdale  at 
present  is  berthed  in  the  James  River,  Va. 

Lauderdale  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Launcher 

One  who  fires,  discharges,  or  hurls  with  force  a weapon 
or  sets  into  motion  or  operation  a self-propelled  missile. 

( LSM-446 : dp.  520;  1.  203'6" ; b.  34'6'' ; dr.  8'4"  ; s.  12.5 
k. ; cpl.  106 ; a.  2 40mm.,  8 20mm. ; cl.  LSM-1 ) 

LSM-lf46  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  16  March  1945 ; launched  28  April  1945 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Maryann  Abucewiez ; and  commissioned  26  May 
1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  E.  Harman  III  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LSM-^Jf6  joined 
the  Landing  Craft  Training  Flotilla  in  July  for  duty  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Operational  Development  Force.  Based 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  operated  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  along 
the  Virginia  coast  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In 
January  1947  she  transferred  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and 
during  June  and  July  underwent  conversion  to  a radar 
test  and  evaluation  ship. 

During  the  next  4 years  she  served  as  E-LSM-'/46  out 
of  the  Norfolk  area  and  took  part  in  numerous  research 
and  development  operations  for  the  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory. She  cruised  regularly  in  the  Atlantic  off  Vir- 
ginia and  ranged  the  east  coast  from  Quonset  Point,  R.I., 
to  Mayport,  Fla.,  while  engaged  in  evaluation  projects 
and  training  operations.  In  addition  she  cruised  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  while  operating  off  the  Texas  coast  during 
January  and  February  1949.  On  26  October  1951  she  ar- 
rived Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  decommissioned  there  20 
December  1951,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
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Reclassified  as  a drone  aircraft  catapult  control  craft 
in  August  1954,  YV-2  recommissioned  20  October,  1954  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Lt.  Richard  Weidemeyer  in  command.  Dur- 
ing shakedown  2 days  later,  she  launched  her  first  drone 
aircraft,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  trained 
out  of  Little  Creek. 

Assigned  to  Commander,  Air  Force,  U.S  Atlantic 
Fleet,  YV-2  departed  Little  Creek  20  January  1955  for 
duty  in  the  Caribbean.  She  reached  San  Juan,  P.R.,  25 
January  and  for  the  next  2 months  launched  drones  dur- 
ing antiaircraft  gunnery  exercises  by  ships  of  the  fleet. 
She  returned  to  Little  Creek  26  March  and  operated  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

From  1956  to  1960  YV-2  made  five  more  deployments 
to  the  Caribbean  and  cruised  to  waters  off  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Cuba  while  supporting  air  de- 
fense training  exercises.  While  operating  out  of  Little 
Creek,  she  maintained  a pattern  of  training  operations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  She  was  named  Launcher  1 June  1957. 
After  returning  to  Little  Creek  from  the  Caribbean  24 
February  1960,  she  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  3 May 
1960  and  was  sold  at  Norfolk  to  Portsmouth  Salvage  Co.. 
Inc.,  4 November  1960. 


Laura  Reed 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-2009 : t.  22;  1.  52';  b.  16'2" ; dr.  7'6" ; s.  5 k. ; cpl. 

11 ; a.  none) 

Laura  Reed,  an  auxilary  schooner,  was  built  in  1895  in 
Noak,  Conn. ; chartered  by  the  Navy  27  November  1917 
from  her  owner,  Henry  L.  Galpin,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  30  Novem- 
ber 1917;  taken  over  3 December;  and  commissioned  6 
December  1917  at  New  Haven,  Boatswain’s  Mate  Sydney 
B.  Dexter,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  Laura 
Reed  operated  out  of  New  Haven  as  a patrol  boat  and  a 
training  boat  for  Yale  University  Naval  Unit.  After  the 
Armistice  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  7 January  1919. 

Laurel 

A genus  of  lauraceous  trees  or  shrubs  whose  foliage  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  crown  the  victors  in  the 
Pythian  games  and  as  a mark  of  distinction  for  certain 
offices. 

I 

( ScStr : t.  50 ; dr.  6' ; s.  5 k. ; a.  none) 

The  first  Laurel,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1862  for 
the  Army  at  St.  Louis  as  Erebus.  She  was  transferred  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  30  August  1862  and  re- 
named Laurel  19  October. 

The  tug  operated  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Civil  War  supporting  operations  of  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  which  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  and  deprived 
southern  armies  in  the  East  of  men,  food,  and  equipment 
from  the  rich  region  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  the  war  ended,  she  assisted  in  the  demobilization 
of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  before  decommissioning  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  12  August  1865.  She  was  sold  at  auction 
there  5 days  later  to  Sol.  A.  Silver.  Documented  as  Laurel 
2 January  1867,  the  tug  remained  in  service  until  aban- 
doned in  1903. 

II 

(ScStr : dp.  218;  1. 105’ ; b.  22' ; dr.  6'1"  ; cpl.  15) 

The  second  Laurel,  a wooden  lighthouse  tender  built  in 
1915,  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  with  the  entire  Light- 
house Service  by  Executive  order  in  1917.  She  operated  on 
the  Great  Lakes  servicing  lighthouses  throughout  the  war 
and  was  returned  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  1 July 
1919. 


Lauretta,  see  Maysie  (SP-930) 

Laurens 

Counties  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

(APA-153:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24'  ;s.  17.7  k. : 

cpl.  519;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T. 

VC2-S-AP5 ) 

Laurens,  an  attack  transport,  was  launched  by  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Black;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  7 September  1944 ; and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Capt.  A.  R.  Ponto  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  California  coast,  Laurens 
departed  Oakland  26  October  1944,  arriving  Lae,  New 
Guinea,  12  November.  For  the  next  month  she  operated  out 
of  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia,  training  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  landings.  Forwarded  to  Guadal- 
canal in  mid-December,  Laurens  loaded  over  1,400  troops 
and  proceeded  to  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands. 

Laurens  departed  Manus  2 January  1945  and  arrived  in 
Lingayen  Gulf  to  land  troops  off  San  Fabian,  Philippine 
Islands,  9 days  later.  She  stood  out  of  Lingayen  Gulf  on 
the  12th,  returning  to  New  Guinea  27  January.  During 
February  she  made  another  cruise  to  the  Philippines  trans- 
porting forces  to  Leyte  and  remained  there  in  preparation 
for  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  27  March  1945  Laurens  steamed  out  of  Leyte  Gulf 
for  Okinawa,  doorstep  to  Japan.  The  first  wave  of  troops 
hit  the  beach  1 April  1945  while  Laurens  arrived  in  the 
transport  area  9 miles  offshore.  The  continued  landing 
troops  and  cargo  until  she  sailed  for  Saipan,  6 April  ar- 
riving there  4 days  later. 

During  May  Laurens  was  under  repair  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Diego  before  returning  Eniwetok  15  June  1945. 
For  the  next  6 weeks  the  transport  operated  among  the 
islands,  transferring  troops  and  supplies  to  various  stag- 
ing areas.  After  loading  war  veterans  at  Ulithi  31  July, 
Laurens  sailed  the  same  day  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
there  1 day  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  Laurens  carried  oc- 
cupation troops  to  the  Japanese  home  islands,  then  formed 
a unit  of  the  “Magic  Carpet’’  fleet  assigned  to  bring  the 
fighting  men  home.  She  returned  to  Portland,  Oreg.  8 Jan- 
uary 1946,  on  her  final  “Magic  Carpet”  run  from  the  Far 
East.  The  following  month  she  sailed  for  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Laurens  decommissioned  10  April  1946  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  returned  to  WSA  13  April  1946.  On  2 May  1956 
Laurens  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in 
the  Hudson  River,  N.Y.,  where  she  remained  into  late 
1967. 

Laurens  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Laurent  Millaudon 

Laurent  Millaudon,  a sidewheel  steamer,  was  known  as 
L.  Millendon  and  as  Milledon  before  being  renamed  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price  ( q.v .)  when  acquired  by  the  Confed- 
erate Navy  in  January  1862. 


Laurentia 

A Star. 

(AF-44:  dp.  3,139  (It.);  1.  338'6" ; b.  50";  dr.  21'1"  ; 
s.  11.5  k;  cpl.  84;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Adria  ; T.  Rl- 
M-AV3) 

Laurentia  (AF— 44)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Beamont,  Tex-,  23  October  1944 ; launched  12  December 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Hayes;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  19  May  1945  for  transfer  to  Galveston,  Tex. ; and 
commissioned  5 June  1945,  Lt.  John  Janus  in  command. 
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After  shakedown,  Laurentia  loaded  frozen  and  refriger- 
ated provisions  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  departed  for  the 
Pacific  27  June.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  11  July ; dis- 
charged cargo ; then  sailed  7 August  to  carry  cold  stores 
to  American  bases  in  the  Marshalls,  the  Marianas,  and 
the  Palaus.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  28  September 
carrying  250  veterans  of  the  Pacific  fighting.  After  loading 
more  cargo,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines  6 October.  She 
reached  Tacloban,  Leyte,  the  23d  and  supplied  ships  in 
Leyte  Gulf  until  sailing  for  the  United  States  9 November. 
She  arrived  San  Francisco  2 December. 

Laurentia  stocked  her  cold  storage  holds  and  deployed 
for  the  Far  East  14  December.  She  reached  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  10  January  1946.  During  almost  the  next  3 months 
she  provisioned  ships  out  of  Yokosuka  and  supported  oc- 
cupation operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Honshu. 
She  then  returned  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  15  May.  Decommissioning  there  18  June,  she  was 
returned  to  the  WSA.  On  6 November  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission transferred  her  to  the  Army  under  bareboat 
charter  for  supply  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  1 July  1950,  Laurentia  was  as- 
signed to  MSTS  and  reclassified  T-AF-44.  Manned  by  a 
civilian  crew  she  operated  in  the  Far  East  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Based  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan, 
she  provisioned  American  ships  in  various  Japanese  ports 
and  steamed  the  vital  sea  supply  line  between  Japan  and 
South  Korea  while  carrying  supplies  to  Inchon  and  Pusan. 
She  continued  this  important  duty  until  departing  Yoko- 
hama for  the  United  States  27  February  1954.  Steaming 
via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Canal  Zone,  she  reached  New 
Orleans  9 April.  After  loading  provisions,  she  sailed  10 
May  on  a circular  supply  run  to  American  bases  in  the 
Caribbean,  principally  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Puerto  Rico.  Since  1954  she  has  maintained 
this  pattern  of  operations  out  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
and  at  present  she  continues  to  serve  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  MSTS. 


Laurinburg 

A city  in  southern  North  Carolina. 

(PC-1212:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8" ; b.  23';  dr.  lO'lO;  s.  20  k. ; 

cpl.  65 ; a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dep.,  2 rkt. ; 

cl.  PC-461 ) 

PC-1212  was  laid  down  by  Luders  Marine  Construction 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  26  September  1942 ; launched  23  April 
1943 ; and  commissioned  18  September  1943,  Lt.  H.  F. 
Driver  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  PC-1212 
departed  Miami,  Fla.,  in  October  for  convoy  and  ASW 
patrol  duty  in  the  Caribbean  sea  frontier.  During  the  next 
2 months  she  guarded  tanker,  transport,  and  merchant  con- 
voys which  plied  the  sealanes  between  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Assigned  to  similiar 
duty  with  the  eastern  sea  frontier  in  December,  she  es- 
corted convoys  between  Guantanamo  Bay  and  New  York 
during  the  first  9 months  of  1944.  While  on  a southbound 
run  20  July,  she  made  three  depth  charge  attacks  against 
a suspected  German  U-boat,  but  the  results  were  incon- 
clusive. 

PC-1212  returned  to  the  Caribbean  in  October  for  con- 
voy escort  duty  between  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone.  She  continued  this  duty  in  the  Panama  sea 
frontier  until  the  Allied  victory  over  Nazi  Germany  in 
May  1945 ; thence,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  the 
following  month  to  support  the  training  of  American  sub- 
marines in  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  During  July  she  returned 
to  Cristobal  where  she  patrolled  the  approaches  to  the 
harbor.  Late  in  July  she  steamed  to  Miami,  and  from 
1 August  to  21  November  she  underwent  a much  needed 
overhaul. 

PC-1212  returned  to  the  Panama  sea  frontier  11  De- 
cember and  resumed  patrol  and  training  duty  in  both 
the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  approaches  to  the  canal.  She 


alternated  operations  out  of  Coco  Solo  and  Balboa  dur- 
ing the  next  7 months  until  8 July  1946  when  she  departed 
Coco  Solo  for  New  Orleans.  Arriving  there  11  July,  she  de- 
commissioned 23  August  1946  and  was  placed  in  caretaker 
status. 

On  29  October  she  was  assigned  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship.  Over  the  next  3 years  she  operated  primarily 
out  of  Houston,  Tex.,  cruising  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas  and 
providing  valuable  training  for  Naval  Reservists.  PC- 
1212  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  February 
1950;  and  while  berthed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  was  named 
Laurinburg  15  February  1956.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  1 April  1959  prior  to  her  disposal  by  Navy 
sale. 

Lauxmont,  see  YP-502 


Lavaca 

A county  in  southwest  Texas. 

( APA-180 : dp.  6,873 ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17  k. ; cpl. 

536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Bayfield;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Lavaca  was  launched  27  November  1944  by  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  Harper, 
Jr. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  17  December  19^4  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Capt.  Walter  S.  Gabel,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  California,  Lavaca  arrived  San 
Diego  30  December  and  on  29  January  1945  became  the 
flagship  for  Commander,  Transport  Division  65. 

Lavaca  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  25  February.  Leaving 
8 March,  she  transported  Seabees  to  the  Philippines,  ar- 
riving Samar  27  March.  From  27  March  to  2 August 
Lavaca  shuttled  troops  and  equipment  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Philippine  Islands. 

On  2 August  she  arrived  Markham  Bay,  New  Guinea. 
That  night  an  Australian  plane  crashed  into  Huon  Gulf. 
Lavaca's  salvage  crew  rescued  five  men  and  towed  the 
plane  to  shore. 

On  27  August  following  Japan’s  capitulation,  Lavaca 
joined  TF  33.1  at  Luzon,  prepared  for  the  occupation 
of  Japan,  and  arrived  Yokohama  2 September.  The  at- 
tack transport  shuttled  passengers  from  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Francisco  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  7 September  1945 
to  6 July  1946. 

She  departed  Sasebo  for  the  east  coast  via  Colon, 
Panama,  and  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,  12  July.  Lavaca  de- 
commissioned 31  January  1947  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  1 October  1958  following  transfer  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  place  in  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  September.  In  October  1964  Lavaca 
was  moved  to  the  James  River,  Va.,  where  she  remained 
into  late  1967. 

Lavender 

A European  mint  with  spikes  of  small  lilac-purple 
flowers  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  oil. 

( ScStr : t.  173;  1.  112';  b.  22';  dph.  7'6"  ; cpl.  23 : a.  2 
24-pdrs. ) 

Lavender,  a tug  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1864  as  May- 
flower, was  purchased  there  by  the  Navy  25  May  1864. 

Ordered  to  proceed  off  Charleston  for  duty  with  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Lavender,  acting 
Master  John  II.  Gleason  in  command,  departed  the  Dela- 
ware Capes  11  June.  Shortly  before  midnight  on  the  12th, 
she  struck  a reef  off  North  Carolina  during  a severe 
squall.  Efforts  to  get  her  free  were  thwarted  when  water 
entered  her  engineroom  and  put  out  her  fires.  The  wooden 
steamer  was  completely  wrecked  and  nine  of  her  crew 
were  lost  before  Army  steamer  John  Farrow  rescued  14 
survivors  3 days  later. 
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Lavinia  Logan 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str:  t.  145) 

Lavinia  Logan,  a steamer,  was  built  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  in  1961 ; acquired  by  the  Army ; and  used  as  a 
transport  and  powder  boat  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  31  August  1864 
and  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  23  September. 


Lawe,  W illiam  C.,  see  William  C.  Lawe 


Late  ford 

A British  name.  Capt.  John  Lawford  commanded  HMS 
Polyphemus  during  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen  2 April  1801. 


DE-516  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Navy  Yard  9 July 
1943 ; launched  13  August  1943 ; transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  lend  lease  3 November  1943 ; and  commis- 
sioned as  Lawford  the  same  day.  As  one  of  78  “Captain” 
class  destroyer  escorts,  she  served  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
Atlantic  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Europe.  She  supported 
the  Normandy  invasion  6 June  1944,  and  was  bombed  and 
sunk  off  Juno  Beach  while  supporting  landings  8 June 
1944. 

Lawrence 

James  Lawrence,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.J.,  1 October 
1781  and  entered  the  Navy  as  Midshipman,  4 September 
1798.  After  service  in  frigates  Ganges  and  Adams,  he  be- 
came first  lieutenant  of  schooner  Enterprise.  On  2 June 
1803  he  put  off  from  Enterprise  as  second  in  command  of 
David  Porter’s  expedition  in  seven  small  boats  and  rowed 
for  the  shore  of  Tripoli  where  more  than  a thousand 
enemy  had  drawn  up  behind  a barricade  of  12  craft  and 
shore  structures.  Musket  fire  from  five  of  the  American 
boats  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  while  the  other  two  went 
among  the  enemy  craft  and  set  them  ablaze.  They  re- 
turned to  their  warships  some  2 hours  later  without  the 
loss  of  a life  during  the  daring  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
shore.  Lawrence  was  second  in  command  under  Stephen 
Decatur  in  the  expedition  to  burn  captured  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  ketch  Intrepid  16  February  1804. 

During  the  years  that  followed  he  commanded  Gunboat 
Number  6,  Vixen,  Wasp,  and  Argus.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
as  commander  of  Hornet  in  the  fall  of  1811  and  returned 
the  following  May  with  the  last  dispatches  from  England 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  19  June  1812.  Three  days 
later  he  took  Hornet  to  sea  with  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore John  Rodgers  which  took  seven  prizes  including  a 
privateer  captured  by  Hornet  off  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land on  9 July  1812.  He  next  set  sail  on  27  October  in 
company  with  Commodore  Bainbridge  in  frigate  Constitu- 
tion for  the  coast  of  South  America.  He  blockaded  British 
sloop-of-war  Bonne  Citoyenne  at  Salvador  (now  Bahia), 
offering  every  challenge  to  get  her  out  of  the  harbor  for  a 
fight  until  24  January  1813  when  74-gun  British  ship 
Montagu  made  an  appearance.  Escaping  the  latter  an- 
tagonist in  the  dark  of  night,  he  cruised  northward  off 
Pernambuco  where  he  captured  the  brig  Resolution.  Off 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River  10  days  later,  he  fought 
British  brig  Peacock  forcing  her  to  strike  her  colors,  but 
she  rapidly  sank.  Lawrence  returned  home  19  March, 
was  promoted  to  captain  as  of  3 March  1813,  and  took 
command  of  Chesapeake  at  Boston  harbor  on  20  May. 

On  1 June  1813  he  sailed  out  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
38-gun  British  frigate  Shannon.  After  a furious  exchange 
of  broadsides  at  pistol  shot  range  for  some  12  minutes,  his 
sails  were  destroyed  as  he  passed  broadside  and  Chesa- 
peake fouled  her  mizzen  rigging  with  the  Shannon's  fore 
chains.  Unable  to  answer  her  helm,  she  was  helpless  before 


a raking  fire.  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded  but  spent 
his  ebbing  strength  urging  his  men  to  “Fight  her  till  she 
sinks  !”  and  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship !” 

I 

(Brig:  t.  493;  1.  109'9"  ; b.  16'3" ; dph.  4'8” ; cpl.  134;  a. 

2 long  12-pdrs.,  18  short  32-pdr.  cars. ) 

The  first  Lawrence,  a brig  built  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie), 
Pa.,  by  Adam  and  Noah  Brown  under  the  supervision  of 
Sailing  Master  Daniel  Dobbins  and  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Perry, 
was  launched  24  May  1813. 

Lawrence  and  the  other  ships  of  Perry’s  squadron  were 
held  at  Erie  both  by  British  blockade  and  lack  of  crews, 
until  1 August,  when  the  British  squadron  retired.  Taken 
over  Erie’s  protective  bar  by  ingenious  use  of  “camels” 
Lawrence  reached  deep  water  4 August ; and  5 days  later, 
Capt.  Jesse  D.  Elliott  arrived  with  some  100  officers  and 
men  to  help  man  the  little  fleet.  The  squadron  sailed  in 
search  of  the  British  12  August,  located  it  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit  River,  and  waited  for  its  sortie. 

Battle  came  10  September,  Perry  in  Lawrence  leading 
the  attack,  and  drawing  concentrated  fire  from  the  British 
until  Lawrence  became  an  unmanageable  wreck.  He  then 
transferred  to  Niagara  who  had  been  unable  to  close  the 
enemy  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  action.  From  her  deck  he 
regrouped  his  squadron  and  came  down  through  the  enemy 
line,  Niagara  pouring  broadsides  into  the  British  ships 
until  victory  was  secured,  and  with  it  control  of  Lake 
Erie,  freeing  the  upper  lakes  from  the  threat  of  invasion. 

Lawrence  was  ordered  sunk  for  preservation  in  Misery 
Bay  in  July  1815.  The  property  of  Erie  Station  was  dis- 
posed of  by  auction  in  1825  and  Lawrence  was  purchased 
by  Benjamin  H.  Brown  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  She  was  resold 
to  Capt.  George  Miles  of  Erie.  He  raised  her  in  1836  but 
allowed  her  to  sink  again  when  she  was  found  so  badly 
riddled  that  she  would  require  docking  and  thorough 
repair.  She  lay  in  the  depth  of  Misery  Bay  until  1876,  then 
was  raised,  cut  in  half,  and  transported  on  flatcars  of  a 
railway  to  the  Centennial  grounds  at  Philadelphia.  She 
was  exhibited  outside  the  grounds  in  a small  building  and 
completely  destroyed  there  by  fire. 

II 

(Brig:  t.  364;  lbp.  109'9" ; dph.  13'3'' ; cpl.  80 ; a.  2 
32-pdrs.,  8 32-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Lawrence  was  launched  by  Langley  B.  Cul- 
ley  at  Baltimore  1 August  1843,  and  commissioned  19  Sep- 
tember 1843,  Comdr.  William  H.  Gardner  in  command. 

The  new  brig  sailed  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  11  October 
1843  to  be  armed  and  provisioned  and  got  underway  16 
November  for  the  South  Atlantic.  After  cruising  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  the  old  “Spanish  Main”, 
Lawrence  returned  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  25  January  1844. 
Sailing  for  her  second  cruise  south  5 February,  the  brig 
visited  Havana,  Cuba,  then  turned  north,  and  arrived 
at  Hampton  Roads  8 March  for  repairs  and  refitting  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

As  war  clouds  gathered  over  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Lawrence  sailed  14  June  to  join  the  Home  Squad- 
ron at  Pensacola  and  spent  the  next  year  cruising  the 
gulf  coast  trying  to  help  preserve  the  peace.  As  tensions 
between  the  two  countries  neared  the  breaking  point, 
Laicrence  took  station  off  the  Mexican  coast.  War  broke 
out  after  the  opposing  armies  clashed  in  Texas  25  April 
1846. 

On  station  from  2A  March  1846  to  17  June,  Lawrence 
rendered  valuable  service  protecting  American  shipping 
and  attacking  that  of  the  enemy.  On  27  March  and  31 
April,  she  landed  part  of  her  crew  to  protect  Point  Isabel. 
Relieved  17  June,  Lawrence  arrived  Pensacola  on  the  25th, 
and  subsequently  sailed  north,  arriving  New  York  3 
September. 

Lawrence's  usefulness  was  limited  by  her  deep  draft 
which  prevented  operations  in  shallow  coastal  waters,  and 
by  her  small  cargo  space  for  provisions,  which  ruled  out 
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Oliver  Hazard  Perry  announces  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  1813. 
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USS  Lawrence  (DD-8).  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  commanded  Lawrence  from  9 December  1905  to  14  November  1906,  then 

a lieutenant. 


long  cruises.  She  decommissioned  12  September  1846  and 
was  sold  at  Boston  later  in  the  year. 

Ill 

(No.  8:  dp.  430;  1.  246'3" ; b.  22'3" ; dr.  6'8" ; s.  30  k. ; 
cpl.  72 ; a.  2 3",  5 6 pdr.,  2 18"  tt.) 

The  third  Later ence  was  laid  down  10  April  1899  by  Fore 
River  Ship  & Engine  Co.,  Weymouth,  Mass. ; launched  7 
November  1900 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  Lawrence,  great- 
niece  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence;  and  commissioned  7 
April  1903,  Lt.  Andre  M.  Proctor  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Lawrence  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  taking  part  in  the  fleet  search 
problem  off  the  New  England  coast  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  The  torpedo  boat  departed  Norfolk  17  December,  and 
sailed  to  Key  West  for  winter  exercises. 

During  1904  she  performed  Midshipmen  cruises  and 
acted  as  a torpedo  practice  ship,  perfecting  the  quality  of 
officers  and  increasing  the  Navy’s  effectiveness.  She  con- 
tinued exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  until  she  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  14  No- 
vember 1906. 

Laurence  recommissioned  23  July  1907  and  resumed 
training  operations  out  of  Norfolk.  Departing  Hampton 
Roads  2 December,  she  sailed  with  the  torpedo  flotilla 
for  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  South 
America.  She  arrived  San  Diego  28  April  1908  and  stood 
off  San  Francisco  8 days  later  as  the  “Great  White  Fleet’’ 
steamed  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  During  the  next  4 years 
she  operated  in  the  Pacific  with  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla 
patrolling  the  coast  from  Canada  to  Panama  and  engaged 
in  exercises  with  the  fleet.  From  1 June  1912  to  23  April 
1914  Lawrence  was  in  commission  in  reserve. 

Returned  to  full  commission  status,  she  departed  San 
Francisco  25  April  to  patrol  the  Mexican  coast  and  pro- 
tect American  and  foreign  nationals  during  the  Mexican 
revolution.  Returning  to  Mare  Island  12  September,  the 
destroyer  was  once  again  placed  in  reserve  status. 

After  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  Lawrence  was 
placed  in  full  commission  13  June  1917  to  join  coastal 


defense  units.  Arriving  Balboa  29  July,  she  guarded  the 
ocean  approaches  to  the  Canal  Zone  until  30  May  1918 
when  she  steamed  toward  Key  West.  Upon  her  arrival 
there  she  operated  as  coastal  escort  and  patrol  ship.  After 
the  Armistice  ending  World  War  I,  Lawrence  steamed  to 
Philadelphia,  arriving  there  1 February  1919.  She  decom- 
missioned 20  June  and  was  sold  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of 
Philadelphia  3 January  1920. 

IV 

( DD-250 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  101;  a.  4 4"  ; 1 3",  2 dct,  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Clemson ) 

The  fourth  Lawrence  was  laid  down  14  August  1919, 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched 
10  July  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  Lawrence;  and 
commissioned  18  April  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Wellbrook 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  Lawrence  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
stroyer Force  Atlantic  Fleet.  Departing  Newport  13  June 
1922,  the  destroyer  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
joined  Naval  Forces  at  Constantinople  4 July.  For  the 
next  year  she  cruised  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  crisis.  During  this  time  of 
turmoil  throughout  the  Near  East  and  south  Russia,  she 
rendered  aid  to  American  commercial  personnel,  Red 
Cross  workers,  and  U.S.  Food  Administration  officials  who 
were  assisting  the  stricken  inhabitants^ Lawrence  together 
with  other  American  destroyers  also  evacuated  thousands 
of  Greek  refugees  from  areas  of  Asia  Minor  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Turkish  Forces.  The  destroyer  returned 
to  New  York  30  October  1923,  and  resumed  operations 
with  the  scouting  fleet. 

She  departed  New  York  3 January  1924  to  join  in  Army- 
Navy  exercises  which  tested  the  defenses  and  facilities 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  August  of  that  year  Lawrence 
was  stationed  off  Labrador  during  the  Army  around  the 
world  flight,  returning  to  Boston  6 September  to  resume 
operations  with  the  Scouting  Fleet.  For  the  next  3 years 
she  performed  reserve  training  cruises,  maneuvers  along 
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the  east  coast  and  engaged  in  simulated  attack  exercises 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Lawrence  detached  from  the  Scouting  Fleet  11  February 
1927,  and  sailed  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  during  the  Civil  War  raging 
in  that  country.  The  destroyer  departed  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  5 weeks  later,  and  she  resumed  her  cruising  cycle 
with  the  Scouting  Fleet,  continuing  these  operations  until 
she  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  6 January  1931. 

Lawrence  recommissioned  13  June  1932,  Lt.  Comdr.  T. 
E.  Downey  in  command,  and  departed  Philadelphia  15 
August  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  From  her  arrival  San 
Diego  8 September  until  1938,  she  operated  continuously 
with  Pacific  destroyer  squadrons,  engaging  in  fleet  tacti- 
cal and  strategical  exercises  along  the  coast  and  fleet 
problems  off  the  Canal  Zone  and  Hawaii.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  San  Diego  13  September  1938. 

Once  again  Laurence  recommissioned  26  September 
1939,  Comdr.  H.  D.  Clarke  in  command,  and  sailed  2 
months  later  for  maneuvers  and  patrol  in  the  Caribbean. 
Following  training  operations,  she  arrived  at  Boston  1 
March  1940,  and  later  that  month  was  assigned  to  the 
east  coast  sound  school  at  New  London.  The  destroyer 
conducted  tactical  exercises  along  the  east  coast  until  3 
December  when  she  steamed  for  the  Pacific 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  27th,  she  was  later 
assigned  to  the  Sound  School  at  San  Diego,  continuing 
these  operations  until  America’s  declaration  of  war  on 
Japan.  During  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  destroyer 
performed  convoy  escort  operations  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle.  Lawrence  departed  San  Francisco  13 
August  1942  to  escort  a troop  convoy  en  route  to  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  arriving  there  7 days  later.  For  the  next  month 
the  destroyer  covered  convoy  approaches  between  Kodiak, 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  Adak  before  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 27  September. 

Based  at  Treasure  Island  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  Law- 
rence served  on  patrol  and  escort  operations  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  San  Francisco  Bay.  On  31  May  1944,  the  de- 
stroyer rescued  192  men  of  SS  Henry  Bergh  which  had 
grounded  on  Farallon  Island,  then  resumed  patrol  and 
escort  operations.  After  the  war,  Lawrence  departed  San 
Francisco  28  August  1945,  arriving  Philadelphia  20  Sep- 
tember. She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  24  October 
and  was  sold  to  Boston  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  1 
October  1946. 

V 

(DDG-4:  dp.  3,370:  1.  437' ; b.  47' ; dr.  20' ; s.  35  k. ; cpI. 

354;  a.  “Tartar”  guided  missiles,  2 5",  ASW  rocket 

launcher,  6 torpedo  launchers;  cl.  Charles  F.  Adams) 

Lawrence  (DDG^),  a guided  missile  destroyer,  was 
laid  down  27  October  1958  by  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corp..  Camden,  N.J. ; launched  27  February  1960 ; snon- 
sored  by  Mrs.  Fernie  C.  Hubbard,  great-great-grand- 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence;  and  commissioned  6 
January  1962,  Comdr  Thomas  W.  Walsh  in  command. 

Shortly  after  a Great  Lakes  shakedown  cruise,  Law- 
rence departed  Norfolk  22  October  1962  to  take  up  station 
during  the  Cuban  Missile  Quarantine.  Surprised  at  the 
firm  stand  taken  by  the  United  States,  Russia  agreed  to 
dismantle  her  offensive  weapons,  thereby  averting  an 
atomic  crisis.  While  on  her  patrol  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
guided  missile  destroyer  investigated  four  foreign  mer- 
chant tankers  to  verify  their  cargo.  Following  additional 
exercises  with  the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise,  Lawrence 
returned  to  Norfolk  6 December. 

Sailing  6 February  1963,  she  steamed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  her  first  6th  Fleet  deployment.  After  4 months 
of  operations  in  Europe  she  returned  to  Norfolk  1 July, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  engaged  in  training  exercises 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  During  1964,  Lawrence  made 
another  Mediterranean  cruise  (April-August),  perform- 
ing support  and  antisubmarine  operations  and  joining  in 
exercises  with  British  and  French  navies.  She  returned 
to  Norfolk  and  operated  along  the  coast  until  25  Novem- 


ber when  she  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for 
regular  overhaul. 

Lawrence  completed  overhaul  27  April  1965  and  com- 
menced refresher  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
On  30  July  she  returned  to  Norfolk  to  make  preparations 
for  a forthcoming  6th  Fleet  deployment.  The  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  departed  Norfolk  24  August  1965,  visited 
numerous  Mediterranean  ports,  and  participated  in  vital 
training  and  readiness  exercises  with  the  6th  Fleet  before 
returning  to  her  home  port  17  December  1965. 

Through  the  first  half  of  1966  Lawrence  alternated  time 
in  port  in  Norfolk  with  diverse  exercises  in  the  Caribbean 
and  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  7 June  she  embarked  mid- 
shipmen from  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  their  annual  summer 
cruise.  For  the  next  6 weeks  these  future  naval  officers  re- 
ceived valuable  training  and  at  sea  experience. 

On  3 August  Lawrence  got  underway  for  a North  At- 
lantic cruise.  After  operating  with  ships  of  other  NATO 
countries,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  5 September.  On  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  she  departed  for  another  6th 
Fleet  deployment.  On  22  November,  Lawrence  went  to  the 
aid  of  a sinking  merchantman,  New  Meadow,  off  the  coast 
of  Crete.  Survivors  were  taken  aboard  a French  command 
ship,  and  the  American  destroyer  remained  by  the  stricken 
vessel  to  lend  assistance  until  the  following  afternoon. 
After  a valuable  4 months,  Lawrence  returned  to  Norfolk 
1 February  1967. 

From  12  June  to  3 August  she  again  conducted  midship- 
men training  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  The  remain- 
der of  the  year  was  spent  on  various  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  port  in  Norfolk  in  preparation  for  a 
Mediterranean  deployment  which  commenced  10  January 
1968.  Arriving  in  the  Mediterranean  20  January,  she  re- 
lieved Tattnall  (DDG-19)  and  then  steamed  for  Naples. 
Departing  Naples  30  January,  she  conducted  at-sea  opera- 
tions throughout  the  Mediterranean  until  relieved  by 
MacDonough  (DLG-8)  on  4 May.  The  same  day,  she  com- 
menced her  voyage  home  arriving  at  Norfolk  19  May.  She 
commenced  overhaul  1 July  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and 
remained  in  the  yards  until  10  January  1969.  Lairrence 
then  spent  her  time  conducting  refresher  training  and 
local  operations. 


Lawrence  C,  Taylor 

Lawrence  Coburn  Taylor  was  born  12  May  1920  at  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
14  January  1941.  He  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  24 
March  1941  and  after  flight  training  served  in  the  Pacific. 
Lieutenant  Taylor  was  killed  in  combat  during  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1942.  He  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  conspicuous  gallantry  while 
serving  with  a Marine  Fighter  Squadron  24  August  1942. 
“Prevented  by  a faulty  engine  from  taking  off  with  his 
flight  to  attack  a hostile  force  of  greatly  superior  strength, 
2d  Lieutenant  Taylor  skillfully  effected  hasty  repairs 
and  took  off  alone  . . . his  superb  airmanship  and  daunt- 
less courage  under  adverse  conditions  enabled  him  to 
destroy  one  heavy  bomber  . . . Taylor’s  exemplary  con- 
duct and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  were  an  inspiration 
to  the  members  of  his  squadron  and  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service.” 

(DE-415 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  9'5" ; s.  24  k. : 
cpl.  186 ; a.  25",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  9 dcp.,  2 det.,  3 21" 
tt. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Lawrence  C.  Taylor  (DE-415  )was  laid  down  20  Decem- 
ber 1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Texas: 
launched  29  January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
H.  Taylor,  mother  of  Lt.  Taylor ; and  commissioned  13 
May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  Cullinan,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Laivrence  C.  Taylor  departed  New 
York  6 August  1944  for  the  central  Pacific,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  29  August.  Sailing  16  October,  the  destroyer  escort 
joined  Anzio  (CVE-57)  and  her  hunter-killer  group  in  the 
Philippine  Sea.  During  operations  near  Leyte,  her  ASW 
patrols  were  rewarded  18  November  after  a 14-hour  search 
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for  a Japanese  submarine.  Joining  two  planes  from  Anzio 
in  a coordinated  attack,  Laivrence  C.  Taylor  sent  enemy 
submarine  I-Jfl  to  the  bottom. 

During  December  the  hunter-killer  group  searched  the 
seas  off  Leyte  and  Luzon  relentlessly,  despite  a violent 
typhoon  which  struck  the  islands.  On  3 January  1945 
Lawrence  C.  Taylor  sortied  with  ships  of  the  3d  Fleet  to 
support  the  landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf  on  the  9th.  Re- 
maining on  patrol,  she  searched  for  enemy  submarines 
off  Luzon  and  prevented  their  closing  the  shipping  lanes  to 
the  island. 

When  Iwo  Jima,  needed  as  stopover  base  for  B-29s,  was 
selected  as  the  next  target  on  the  road  to  Tokyo,  the 
destroyer  escort  departed  Saipan  12  February  to  join  the 
fight.  She  arrived  off  the  tiny  volcanic  island  16  February 
and  for  3 days  guarded  a group  of  escort  carriers  as  they 
softened  up  the  island  prior  to  the  landings.  After  the 
marines  hit  the  beach  the  19th,  Lawrence  C.  Taylor  stood 
by  on  patrol  and  support  duty.  Two  days  after  the  initial 
landings,  she  assisted  Bismarck  Sea  (CVE-95)  after  the 
carrier  was  hit  by  a kamikaze.  Under  the  constant  threat 
of  air  raids,  Lawrence  C.  Taylor  continued  operations  off 
Iwo  until  early  March. 

The  inspiring  victory  at  Iwo  Jima  set  the  stage  for  the 
next  campaign,  Okinawa.  Arriving  off  Okinawa  26  March, 
she  performed  ASW  sweeps  prior  to  the  Easter  Sunday 
assault  in  Japan’s  own  backyard.  Once  again  her  task 
was  to  keep  the  shipping  lanes  free  of  enemy  submarines, 
and  she  continued  this  duty  through  June. 

Then  Lawrence  C.  Taylor  accompanied  Admiral 
Mitscher’s  mighty  fast  carrier  task  force  as  it  pounded 
the  Japanese  mainland.  The  submarine  patrol  brought 
results,  because  Anzio's  planes  sighted  an  enemy  sub- 
marine on  the  night  of  15  July.  At  0240  the  following 
morning  the  destroyer  escort  registered  her  second  kill 
when  her  depth  charge  attack  sent  1-13  to  Davy  Jones’ 
locker. 

Lawrence  C.  Taylor  continued  operations  with  the  3d 
Fleet  until  the  Japanese  surrendered,  then  departed  Oki- 
nawa 5 September  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  as  it  landed  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Korea  and  China.  She  remained  with  the 
occupation  units  until  26  December  when  she  departed 
Okinawa  for  home.  Arriving  San  Francisco  15  January 
1946,  Laivrence  C.  Taylor  remained  on  the  west  coast  and 
decommissioned  at  San  Diego  23  April.  She  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  at  San 
Diego. 

Lawrence  C.  Taylor  received  seven  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Laivrence,  Charles,  see  Charles  Lawrence  (DE-53) 


Laivrence  County 

Counties  in  11  States  of  the  United  States. 

(LST-887 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14’1" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm„  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-887  w’as  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  27  August  1944 ; launched  7 October  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Conroy ; and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  7 November  1944,  Lt.  Loring  O.  Chandler,  USCGR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  Fla., 
LST-887  departed  New  Orleans  10  December  and 
steamed  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  she  arrived  the  31st 
to  unload  bulk  cargo.  Thence  she  reached  Seattle,  Wash., 
13  January  1945;  and,  after  embarking  Army  engineers 
and  support  equipment,  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  Pearl 
Harbor  10  February.  There  she  embarked  Seabees  follow- 
ing her  arrival  22  February,  and  on  4 March  she  joined  a 
convoy  bound  for  the  western  Pacific. 

After  touching  at  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  LST-887  de- 
parted the  Marianas  26  March  for  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa. Assigned  to  the  Southern  Defense  Group  of  the 
Southern  Attack  Force,  she  closed  beach  Orange  I on 


2 April  and  began  discharging  troops  and  equipment.  Dur- 
ing the  next  2 weeks  she  operated  in  Okinawan  waters 
making  a cargo  shuttle  run  to  Kerama  Retto  and  back  9 to 
10  April  and  providing  smoke  cover  for  American  ships 
during  Japanese  air  attacks. 

Between  12  and  15  April  LST-887  took  part  in  repelling 
three  enemy  airstrikes.  While  laying  smoke  12  April, 
she  splashed  an  enemy  dive  bomber.  As  the  plane  dove  for 
SS  Minot  Victory,  her  40mm.  and  20mm.  guns  repeatedly 
hit  the  kamikaze  which  splashed  close  board  the 
merchantman. 

Sailing  in  convoy  16  April,  LST-887  reached  Ulithi, 
Carolines,  the  23d.  Between  10  May  and  9 June  she 
steamed  via  the  Admiralties  and  the  Russell  Islands  to 
Guadalcanal  and  transported  troops  and  equipment  via 
Eniwetok  to  Guam.  Thence,  after  loading  4,400  drums  of 
gasoline  at  Saipan,  she  returned  to  Okinawa  26  June 
and  exchanged  her  cargo  of  fuel  for  one  of  tanks  and 
amphibious  vehicles.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  she  sailed  once 
again  for  the  Marianas,  arriving  Guam  6 days  later. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
over  the  next  2 months  LST-887  continued  supply  and 
ferry  runs  among  and  out  of  the  Marianas.  In  addition 
to  cruises  between  Guam  and  Saipan,  she  steamed  to 
Peleliu,  Palaus,  and  back  between  27  August  and  6 Sep- 
tember. Thence,  with  occupation  troops  embarked,  she 
cleared  Saipan  in  convoy  17  September  and  steamed  to 
Japan,  arriving  Nagasaki,  Kyushu,  the  24th.  Between 
28  September  and  25  October  she  steamed  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  carried  additional  troops  to  Mitsuhama, 
Shikoku.  The  LST  returned  to  Manila  Bay  6 November 
and  during  the  next  month  transported  troops  and  equip- 
ment from  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  to  Batangas,  Luzon. 

LST-887  returned  to  Manila  9 December;  and,  after 
embarking  troops  for  passage  to  the  United  States,  she 
sailed  14  December.  Steaming  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  reached  San  Francisco  30  January  1946.  She  re- 
mained there  until  2 April  when  she  sailed  for  Astoria, 
Oreg.  She  arrived  5 April,  moved  to  Portland  the  9th,  and 
from  13  June  to  22  July  underwent  inactivation  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.  LST-887  decommissioned  at  Portland  23 
July  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

LST-887  recommissioned  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3 No- 
vember 1950,  Lt.  Walter  T.  Babcock  in  command.  She 
sailed  to  San  Diego  between  29  November  and  6 Decem- 
ber ; and,  following  shakedown  and  training,  she  departed 
21  March  1951  for  the  Far  East.  Steaming  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  reached  Yokosuka,  Japan,  26  April  and  4 
days  later  began  cargo  and  training  runs  along  the  Japa- 
nese coast.  Early  in  September  she  joined  the  seaborne 
supply  line  in  support  of  American  forces  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Korea.  Between  4 and  14  Sep- 
tember she  carried  troops  and  cargo  out  of  Sasebo  to 
Kangnung,  South  Korea.  After  completing  additional  cargo 
operations  among  the  islands  of  Kyushu,  Honshu,  and 
Hokkaido,  she  again  steamed  to  Korea  21  December.  She 
reached  Inchon  the  28th,  debarked  her  troops,  and  during 
the  next  2 weeks  operated  along  the  western  coast  of 
Korea.  She  returned  to  Yokosuka  17  January  1952,  thence 
from  10  February  to  8 March  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Diego. 

LST-887  deployed  to  the  Far  East  25  August ; and, 
upon  arriving  Yokosuka  8 October,  she  resumed  cargo 
runs  among  the  Japanese  islands.  She  renewed  her  logis- 
tics duty  from  Japan  to  Korea  10  December  when  she 
departed  Otaru,  Hokkaido,  to  carry  troops  and  equipment 
to  Pusan.  She  returned  to  Yokosuka  via  Otaru  23  Decem- 
ber. During  the  next  3 months  additional  shuttle  runs  out 
of  Otaru  and  Yokosuka  sent  her  to  Inchon  and  along  the 
Korean  cast  to  Koje  Do.  After  returning  to  Yokosuka  2 
April  1953,  she  departed  18  April  for  the  west  coast  and 
reached  San  Diego  16  May. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  27  July  1953,  LST-887 
between  31  July  and  25  August  steamed  to  Japan.  There 
she  embarked  returning  troops  at  Nagoya  and  Yokosuka 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States  3 September,  via  Hawaii, 
arriving  San  Diego  12  October. 
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Following  overhaul  and  training,  LST-887  again  de- 
ployed to  the  Far  East  27  March  1954  and  arrived  Yoko- 
suka 3 May  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam.  During  the  next 
3 months  she  steamed  out  of  Yokosuka  along  the  Japanese 
coast  and  to  Korea  and  Okinawa  in  support  of  American 
training  and  readiness  operations.  Departing  Japan  17 
August,  she  steamed  to  Southeast  Asia  to  support  the 
“Passage  to  Freedom’’  operations  from  North  to  South 
Vietnam.  Between  30  August  and  20  September  she  made 
four  voyages  out  of  Haiphong  to  Nha  Trang  and  Tourane 
carrying  French  troops  and  equipment.  After  departing 
Vietnam  26  September,  she  steamed  via  Yokosuka  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Diego  where  she  arrived  7 November. 

Between  13  March  1955  and  14  May  1957  LST-887 
made  two  more  deployments  to  the  Far  East.  While  oper- 
ating out  of  Yokosuka,  she  was  named  Lawrence  County 
1 July  1955.  Training  and  logistics  duty  in  support  of  the 
mighty  7th  Fleet  sent  her  from  Japan  to  Okinawa,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Philippines.  In  addition,  she  made  periodic 
runs  out  of  Yokosuka  to  Sasebo  and  Nagoya. 

Following  the  completion  of  her  Far  East  deployment 
in  1957,  Lawrence  County  continued  cargo  and  training 
voyages  out  of  San  Diego  to  U.S.  Pacific  bases.  She  trained 
in  Hawaiian  waters  during  July  and  August,  and  she 
steamed  the  Pacific  coast  to  Kodiak,  Alaska,  and  back 
between  30  September  and  10  November.  She  returned 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  5 April  1958  for  operations  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  until  sailing  for  the  Marshalls  7 May.  Be- 
tween 21  May  and  18  June  she  provided  logistics  support 
during  seven  nuclear  test  shots.  Thence,  she  departed 
Eniwetok  22  June  and  arrived  San  Diego  via  Pearl  Harbor 
19  July. 

Lawrence  County  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 May  1959 
and  resumed  passenger  and  cargo  runs  to  Pacific  bases. 
She  sailed  for  Midway  9 May  and  operated  there  until 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  24  June.  Between  13  August 
and  30  October  she  cruised  to  Wake,  Eniwetok,  and 
Ponape  to  shuttle  cargo.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  2 No- 
vember, she  reached  San  Diego  19  November. 

Lawrence  County  operated  at  San  Diego  until  sailing 
for  Astoria,  Oreg.,  24  February  1960.  She  arrived  the  29th 
and  decommissioned  there  22  March  1960.  She  was  placed 
in  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  In 
December  1960  she  was  sold  to  Indonesia  under  terms 
of  the  Foregin  Assistance  Sales  Program  for  service  in  the 
Indonesian  Navy  as  Tandjung  Nusanixe  (LST-1). 

LST-887  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  and 
three  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Lawrence  Howard,  see  YS-84 


Lawrence,  John  L.,  see  John  L.  Lawrence  (SP-838) 


Lawrence,  John  L.,  see  USS  Oneida 


Lawrin,  see  Pegasus  (IX--222) 

Laws 

Alexander  Laws  was  commissioned  midshipman  25 
August  1802.  He  volunteered  and  took  part  in  the  bold 
expedition  under  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  commander  of 
Intrepid.  Living  up  to  her  name,  the  ketch  entered  Tri- 
poli harbor  16  February  1804,  and  burned  former  U.S. 
frigate  Philadelphia  in  what  Lord  Nelson  is  said  to  have 
called  “the  most  daring  act  of  the  age.”  Laws  was  assigned 
to  duty  under  Lt.  Lawrence,  with  Midshipman  Mac- 
Donough  and  10  men  to  take  the  berth  deck  and  forward 
storerooms.  They  were  instructed  to  use  firearms  only 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

After  this  exploit,  9 November  1804  Laws  was  trans- 
ferred from  frigate  Constitution  to  frigate  Congress, 
where  he  performed  the  duty  of  master’s  mate.  He  re- 


turned to  the  United  States  5 December  1805  and  per- 
formed little  active  service  until  he  resigned  in  April  1807. 

( DD-558 : dp.  2.050 ; 1.  376'6"  ; b.  39'8"  ; dr.  13' ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  273;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct., 

10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Laws  (DD-558)  was  laid  down  19  May  1942  by  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; launched  22 
April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Farwell ; and 
commissioned  18  November  1943,  Cmdr.  L.  O.  Wood  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  Laws  departed  San  Francisco  11  Feb- 
ruary 1944,  joining  the  advance  forces  at  Kwajalein  4 
March.  Following  2 weeks  of  ASW  operations,  the  de- 
stroyer sailed  on  the  20th  to  screen  a refueling  group 
supporting  the  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  and  Ulithi.  Laws 
continued  ASW  screening  for  the  next  month,  accom- 
panying tankers  as  they  replenished  units  during  the 
Hollandia  operation. 

After  a brief  respite  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  destroyer  ar- 
rived at  Roi  Island  8 June,  to  join  a carrier  group  en 
route  to  Saipan.  Reaching  her  destination  on  the  15th, 
Laws  screened  the  carriers  as  they  unleashed  heavy  air- 
strikes  on  the  islands.  Two  days  later,  enemy  planes 
made  a vain  attempt  to  penetrate  the  screen  and  find 
the  carriers.  Laic’s  5-inch  guns  threw  up  a deadly  barrage 
of  antiaircraft  fire,  splashing  two  enemy  planes  and  as- 
sisting in  the  downing  of  another.  The  destroyer  re- 
mained in  the  Saipan  area  on  patrol  and  screening  duty 
until  mid- August. 

Additional  bases  were  needed  as  staging  areas  for 
ships  and  aircraft  during  the  planned  Leyte  invasion ; and 
the  Palau  Island  group  was  selected  Sailing  with  the 
carrier  group  29  August,  Laws  stood  by  as  the  mightly 
force  softened  up  the  beaches  for  the  upcoming  assault. 
On  9 September  the  force  turned  its  attention  to  the 
Philippines,  launching  airstrikes  against  Mindanao.  While 
en  route  to  their  target,  friendly  planes  reported  a Japa- 
nese force  of  40  small  craft  off  Sanco  Point,  and  Laws 
with  three  other  destroyers  and  two  cruisers  were  sent 
to  intercept  the  group. 

The  carrier  aircraft  had  already  started  to  attack  when 
the  cruiser-destroyer  force  arrived  on  the  scene.  The 
enemy  was  no  match  for  the  Americans,  as  Laics  and 
her  sister-ships  launched  a coordinated  attack,  wiping 
out  the  convoy.  Laics  continued  screening  carriers  until 
arriving  at  Ulithi  1 October. 

At  sea  again  6 October,  she  joined  the  carriers  as  they 
struck  at  Formosa  and  Okinawa  before  arriving  off  Leyte 
2 weeks  later.  Laics  remained  offshore  giving  close  sup- 
port to  the  20  October  invasion.  Since  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  would  cut  squarely  across  enemy 
supply  lines  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  home  islands,  the 
Japanese  could  be  expected  to  strike  back  at  the  invasion 
with  their  entire  fleet. 

Planes  from  TF  38,  to  which  Laws  was  attached,  con- 
tacted the  Japanese  center  force  24  October  as  the  enemy 
steamed  toward  San  Bernadino.  The  Imperial  Navy  was 
no  match  for  the  powerful  American  Fleet,  losing  their 
giant  battleship  Musashi  in  the  ensuing  engagement,  the 
Battle  of  the  Sibuyan  Sea.  As  American  bombers  and 
torpedo  planes  punished  other  enemy  ships  of  the  center 
force,  Admiral  Halsey’s  searchplanes  scoured  the  seas  in 
quest  of  Japan’s  carriers.  When  they  spotted  Admiral 
Ozawa’s  force  toward  midafternoon,  Laws  raced  north 
with  the  carriers  to  intercept.  They  reached  striking  range 
during  the  early  hours  next  morning;  and  shortly  after 
dawn  launched  planes  to  begin  a day-long  pounding  which 
sank  four  carriers  and  a destroyer. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  suffered  other  crippling  de- 
feats at  Surigao  Strait  and  off  Samar.  When  the  last 
smoke  from  these  momentous  engagements — collectively 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf — had  vanished,  Japan 
had  all  but  lost  its  Imperial  Navy,  the  Philippines,  and 
all  hope  of  winning  the  war.  As  the  Japanese  Navy  Minis- 
ter, Admiral  Yonai,  reflected  after  the  war,  “.  . . defeat 
at  Leyte  was  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  the  Philippines. 
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When  you  took  the  Philippines,  that  was  the  end  of  our 
resources.” 

Laws  continued  to  screen  the  carriers’  air  attacks  on 
Leyte  and  Luzon  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Sailing  with  the 
carriers  late  in  December  she  supported  the  amphibious 
assault  on  Luzon  6 January  1945.  Bringing  destruction 
closer  to  Tokyo,  her  task  group  next  concentrated  raids 
on  the  China  coast  and  Formosa  before  replenishing  at 
Ulithi. 

Departing  10  February,  Laws  joined  a destroyer  radar 
picket  unit  set  up  to  give  the  carrier  forces  early  warn- 
ing of  enemy  attacks.  On  the  19th  the  destroyer  screened 
the  flattops  as  they  struck  Iwo  Jima,  volcanic  Island 
fortress  needed  for  a B-29  airstrip.  After  supporting  the 
campaign  until  success  was  assured,  Laws  retired  to  Uli- 
thi 12  March. 

Preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  the  last  re- 
maining barrier  on  the  road  to  Japan,  were  now  com- 
plete. Laws  departed  Ulithi  21  March  to  take  up  patrol 
station  in  advance  of  the  planned  1 April  invasion.  Pro- 
viding support  for  minesweeping  operations  and  under- 
water demolition  teams,  the  veteran  destroyer  proved 
her  value.  The  Allies,  sweeping  down  on  the  enemy  like 
a giant  typhoon,  planted  a garrison  in  Japan’s  backyard, 
as  Laws  stood  by  on  patrol  and  shore  bombardment.  On 

6 April  she  splashed  a Zeke  as  it  made  its  ways  to  the 
fleet.  The  destroyer  remained  off  Okinawa  until  the  island 
was  declared  secure,  and  continued  operations  in  its  vicin- 
ity for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

With  the  war  over.  Laws  departed  Ulithi  7 September, 
and  arrived  Bremerton,  Wash.,  15  September.  Later  that 
year  she  steamed  to  San  Diego,  where  she  remained  until 
decommissioning  10  December  1946. 

When  the  need  arose  for  additional  ships  to  support 
the  Korean  conflict.  Laws  recommissioned  2 November 
1951,  Cmdr.  W.  Y.  Howell  in  command.  After  a year  of 
modernization  and  hunter-killer  training  operations,  the 
destroyer  departed  San  Diego  13  November  1952  for  service 
in  the  Far  East.  Arriving  Yokosuka  22  December,  Laws 
joined  TF77  4 days  later  and  steamed  for  the  east  coast 
of  Korea.  During  January  1953  the  destroyer  remained  off 
the  coast  to  screen  carriers  engaged  in  raids  on  the  em- 
battled peninsula. 

On  19  February  Laws  proceeded  independently  to 
Nando  Island,  where  she  bombarded  the  shore,  support- 
ing the  15th  ROK  Division  by  silencing  two  enemy  shore 
emplacements  6 March.  She  continued  operations  in  sup- 
port of  the  American  forces  in  Korea  until  late  May  when 
she  sailed  for  patrol  operations  off  Formosa.  Laws  com- 
pleted her  Far  East  tour  early  in  July  and  arrived  San 
Diego  on  the  20th. 

Operating  on  a tactical  training  schedule  for  the  next 

7 months,  the  destroyer  departed  on  her  second  WestPac 
cruise  3 March  1954.  She  joined  the  mighty  7th  Fleet  in 
peacekeeping  operations  and  during  the  summer  remained 
on  alert  to  support  the  Chinese  Nationalist  positions  in 
the  Tachen  Islands.  Laws  returned  to  San  Diego  12  Sep- 
tember and  resumed  training  operations  off  the  west 
coast  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

From  1955  through  1957  Laws  made  annual  cruises  to 
the  Far  East  for  operations  with  the  7th  Fleet,  including 
Taiwan  patrol  and  training  exercises. 

On  1 July  1958,  Laws  was  assigned  to  Reserve  Escort 
Division  12  and  commenced  service  as  a training  ship. 
She  continued  reserve  cruises  along  the  coast  from  Mazat- 
lan,  Mexico,  to  Canada  until  2 February  1962  when  she 
sailed  on  another  WestPac  cruise.  While  in  the  Far  East 
Laws  performed  ASW  exercises  with  the  Korean  and 
and  Nationalist  Chinese  Navy  and  remained  on  the  alert 
during  the  tense  Laos  crisis. 

Returning  San  Francisco  17  July,  the  destroyer  re- 
sumed operations  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  she  decommissioned  at 
Mare  Island  30  March  1964.  She  remains  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Mare  Island. 

Laws  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  two  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Lawson 

Sir  John  Lawson  commanded  the  British  ship  Fairfax 
during  the  First  Anglo-Dutch  War  (1652-54)  and  fought 
in  the  Three  Days  Battle  (18-20  February  1653),  the 
Battle  off  the  North  Portland  (2  June  1653),  and  the 
decisive  Battle  of  Scheveningen  (31  July  1953). 

( DE-518 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5'' ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3" ; s. 

21.5  k. : cpl.  198;  a.  3 3",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.)  ; cl.  Evarts) 

DE-518  was  laid  down  9 July  1943  by  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  ; launched  13  August  1943 ; transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  lend  lease  15  November  1943 ; and  com- 
missioned as  HMS  Lawson  the  same  day.  She  served  the 
Royal  Navy  as  a frigate  during  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II.  She  patrolled  the  Atlantic  shipping  lanes  and 
supported  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe  at  Normandy. 
Following  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers,  the  British 
sailed  her  to  the  United  States  12  March  1946.  and  she 
was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Phila- 
delphia 20  March.  Her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  31  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Lawton 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  t.  3,497;  1.  321';  b.  43'2" ; dr.  17'6'' ; cpl.  680) 

Lawton,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1890  as  Yumuri  by 
Delaware  River  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ; purchased  by  the  Navy 
19  April  1898 ; converted  to  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  re- 
named Badger  ( q.v . ) ; transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment 7 April  1900  and  renamed  Lawton;  returned  to  the 
Navy  12  November  1902;  and  commissioned  at  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  18  April  1905,  Comdr.  William  Winder  in 
command. 

Lawton  departed  San  Francisco  15  May  1905  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  After  stops  at  Honolulu  and  Guam,  she 
arrived  Cavite  26  June  with  supplies  for  the  Asiatic 
Squadron.  During  the  next  14  months  Lawton  made  three 
additional  cargo  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Far  East, 
visiting  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  on  her  fourth  voyage. 
Returning  San  Francisco  14  October  1906  from  her  final 
cruise,  Lawton  decommissioned  there  17  November  1906 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  24  April  1907.  She 
served  in  the  Pacific  as  the  passenger  steamer  Rose  City 
until  she  was  reduced  to  a barge  in  1930. 


Laysan  Island 

An  islet  of  the  leeward  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  980 
miles  northwest  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

(ARS(T)-l : dp.  1,949;  1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14' ; s.  11.6  k. ; 
cpl.  269 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  Laysan  Island) 

Laysan  Island  (ARS(T)-l)  was  laid  down  as  L8T- 
1098  on  6 December  1944  by  Jeffersonville  Boat  & Machine 
Co.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ; reclassified  to  ARS(T)-1  on  8 
December  1944 ; named  Laysan  Island  23  December  1944 ; 
launched  27  January  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Madonna  H. 
Davis ; placed  in  ferry  commission  28  May  1945  for  trans- 
fer to  New  Orleans ; and  commissioned  in  full  5 June  1945, 
Lt.  Philip  J.  Bergeaux  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Texas  coast,  Laysan  Island 
departed  Galveston,  Tex.,  17  July  for  the  Pacific.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  25  July;  touched  Eniwetok 
25  August ; and  arrived  Manila  Bay,  Luzon,  6 September. 
During  almost  the  next  7 months  she  operated  out  of 
Manila  Bay,  towing  landing  craft  from  Cebu  and  Min- 
danao to  Luzon  and  assisting  in  salvage  operations  in 
Manila  Bay. 

Laysan  Island  departed  Manila  30  March  1946  for 
Samar  where  she  arrived  Calicoan  3 April.  After  offload- 
ing salvage  equipment,  she  steamed  from  Samar  to  Pearl 
Harbor  16  April  to  8 May  before  sailing  18  May  for  the 
west  coast.  Reaching  Seattle  29  May,  she  remained  there 
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until  8 October  when  she  departed  for  San  Pedro.  She 
served  at  San  Pedro  until  18  April  1947.  Towed  to  San 
Diego,  she  decommissioned  21  April  1947  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego  where  she  remains 
berthed. 

Lea 

Edward  Lea  was  born  in  Maryland  31  January  1837, 
and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  October  1855. 
Serving  on  the  China  Station  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Navy  although  his  father 
became  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army.  The  two  met 
only  once  more,  in  one  of  the  war’s  most  poignant  inci- 
dents, when  Lea,  then  executive  officer  in  Harriet  Lane, 
was  mortally  wounded  during  the  Confederate  recapture 
of  Galveston  1 January  1863.  His  father,  serving  ashore 
in  Galveston,  was  with  his  son  at  his  death. 

( DD-118 : dp.  1,165  ; 1.  314'4"  ; b.  30'11"  ; dr.  9' ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  133  ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wiclces) 

Lea  (DD-118)  was  laid  down  18  September  1918  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  29 
April  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Collins ; and  com- 
missioned 2 October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A.  Lee  in 
command. 

After  service  in  the  Atlantic  with  DesRon  19  during 
1919,  Lea  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  1920  and 
served  primarily  along  the  west  coast  during  the  years 
between  the  wars.  She  was  out  of  commission  at  San 
Diego  22  June  1922  to  1 May  1930,  and  7 April  1937  to 
30  September  1939.  With  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Slaven  in  com- 
mand, she  sailed  for  the  east  coast  to  join  the  neutrality 
patrol,  guarding  the  western  Atlantic  through  the  tense 
months  before  America’s  entry  into  World  War  II.  She 
served  in  the  force  guarding  transports  carrying  marines 
for  the  occupation  of  Iceland  8 July  1941. 

For  the  first  2%  years  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  war, 
Lea  had  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
Caribbean,  and  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  hazarded  by 
peak  U-boat  activity  and  dangerous  weather  conditions. 
She  rescured  survivors  from  stricken  merchantmen  as 
well  as  fighting  off  submarines  and  joining  in  several 
successful  attacks. 

The  first  of  her  many  wartime  rescues  at  sea  came  in 
February  1942,  when  she  took  on  board  the  crew  of  Rus- 
sian merchantman  Dvinoles,  abandoned  after  collision 
damage.  Later  that  month,  24  February,  came  a daylong 
battle  with  submarines  when  Lea  and  sister  escorts  again 
and  again  dashed  out  from  their  convoy  screen  to  keep 
down  attacking  U-boats  which  had  sunk  four  of  the 
merchantmen. 

Between  22  April  1943  and  30  May,  Lea  joined  the 
hunter-killer  group  formed  around  escort  carrier  Bofjue 


(CVE-9)  in  the  first  mission  of  such  a group.  On  21  and  22 
May,  the  Bogue  aircraft  became  the  first  to  engage  a wolf- 
pack  attempting  to  rendezvous  for  a mass  attack  on  a con- 
voy. So  successful  were  their  six  attacks  in  protecting  the 
convoy  that  the  group  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  in  which  Lea  shared. 

On  31  December  1943,  Lea  was  5 days  out  of  New  York 
on  convoy  escort  duty  when  she  was  rammed  by  a mer- 
chantman. Towed  to  Bermuda  and  later  Boston,  she  com- 
pleted repairs  28  June  1944,  and  began  sailing  from  New- 
port as  target  ship  for  torpedo  planes  and  escorting  car- 
riers during  flight  training.  Between  January  1945  and 
.Tune,  she  had  similar  duty  off  Florida.  Arriving  Philadel- 
phia 14  June,  she  decommissioned  there  20  July  1945;  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  13  August  1945 ; and  sold 
for  scrapping  to  Boston  Metals  Salvage  Co.,  Baltimore, 
30  November  1945. 

Lea  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Leader 

A guide,  chief,  commander ; the  head  of  a group. 

(PYc^2:  dp.  230;  1.  117' ; b.  19'6" ; s.  13  k. ; cpl.  25;  a.  2 
20mm..  2 dct..  2 rkt.  launchers) 

I 

The  first  Leader  (PYc-42),  ex-Curlew,  was  built  by 
White  & Co.  Ltd.,  Southampton,  England,  in  1927 ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  F.  S.  Molson,  Montreal,  24  October  1942 ; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  (jg)  Clifton  R.  An- 
derson in  command. 

Following  3 months  in  New  York  Leader  sailed  18  Feb- 
ruary 1943  for  her  permanent  assignment.  She  trained 
off  Florida  and  Cuba  before  arriving  San  Diego  8 April. 
For  the  next  2 years  the  patrol  yacht  operated  along  the 
west  coast  and  with  the  San  Diego  Sound  School,  train- 
ing Navy  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  techniques.  Leader  continued  this  service  until 
she  decommissioned  11  May  1945.  She  was  returned  to 
WSA  4 September  1946,  sold  in  1949  to  Kenneth  E.  Wilson 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  renamed  Chito. 

II 

(MSO— 490 : dp.  620  lt. ; 172 ; b.  36 ; dr.  10' ; s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

74;  cl.  Aggressive) 

Leader  ( AM^90)  was  laid  down  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  22  September  1953; 
launched  15  September  1954 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Norman 
Wordlund;  reclassified  MSO-^90  7 February  1955,  and 
commissioned  16  November  1955,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harvey  E. 
Toponce  in  command. 


USS  Lea  (DD-118) — Builders  trials  on  the  Delaware  River  in  1918. 
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After  shakedown,  Leader  joined  Mine  Squadron  9 at 
Long  Beach  21  December.  During  1956,  she  performed 
mine  evaluation  exercises  and  tactical  training  until  1 Oc- 
tober when  she  departed  on  her  first  WestPac  cruise.  Ar- 
riving Yokosuka  30  October,  she  operated  with  the  7th 
Fleet  for  the  next  5 months  performing  mine  warfare 
exercises  in  the  Far  East.  Returning  home  12  April  1957, 
the  minesweeper  resumed  mine  evaluation  tests  along  the 
west  coast ; and  she  continued  these  operations  for  the 
next  2 years. 

From  1959  through  1968  Leader  alternated  six  WestPac 
cruises  with  west  coast  mine  warfare  and  mine  counter- 
measure  exercises.  During  her  1961  cruise.  Leader  be- 
came the  first  warship  ever  to  visit  the  Cambodian  capital 
of  Phnom  Penh  when  she  completed  the  180-mile  transit 
up  the  Mekong  River  27  August.  On  this  same  cruise  she 
directed  South  Vietnamese  units  in  minesweep  training 
operations.  During  her  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  1965, 
Leader  again  operated  off  South  Vietnam,  this  time  under 
more  serious  circumstances.  From  June  to  August  she 
performed  special  minesweeping  operations  and  played  a 
major  role  in  the  expanded  American  effort  to  assist  the 
courageous  people  of  Vietnam  in  their  fight  against  Com- 
munist aggressors.  Her  tour  completed,  Leader  returned 
to  Long  Beach  14  December  to  resume  training  operations. 

1966  saw  an  extensive  overhaul  for  the  minesweeper, 
from  9 May  to  30  September.  After  further  training  and 
readying  for  deployment,  Leader  once  again  sailed  for 
WestPac  6 January  1967.  She  participated  in  Market  Time 
operations  for  the  better  part  of  her  tour,  returning  to 
Long  Beach  18  November.  She  operated  locally  through 
the  first  half  of  1968.  Then,  on  12  August,  Leader  departed 
Long  Beach  for  another  extensive  deployment,  and  con- 
tinues operating  off  Vietnam  into  1969. 


League  Island 

The  site  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sehlylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers. 

I 

(YFB-20:  t.  425;  1.  136'6'';  b.  29';  dr.  8'9"  ; cpl.  20) 

Block  Island  ( ex-Hook  Mountain,  ex-Machigonne)  was 
built  in  April  1907  by  Neafie  & Levy  S.  and  E.  B.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  24  February 
1941  from  H.  Reynolds  Palmer  and  Raymond  H.  Abell, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn. ; classified  YFB-20  27  February  1941 ; 
renamed  and  placed  in  service  7 March  1941. 

League  Island  (YFB-20)  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Naval 
District  17  March  1941  for  ferrying  service  between  the 
Naval  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  National  Park,  N.J., 
which  she  carried  out  efficiently  throughout  the  war. 
League  Island  was  placed  out  of  service  6 June  1946  and 
returned  to  WSA  9 January  1947. 

II 

( LST-1097  : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  11' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 
119;  a.  2 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1097  was  laid  down  by  Jeffersonville  Bridge  & 
Machinery  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  22  November  1944; 
launched  16  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Susan  A. 
Rash ; and  commissioned  9 February  1945 ; Lt.  Earl  J. 
Lane  in  command. 

LST-1097  reported  for  duty  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet,  27  March  1945.  After  a number  of  short 
voyages  in  the  western  Pacific,  she  participated  in  the 
Okinawa  campaign  from  21  May  to  30  June.  The  ship 
entered  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard  in  December  for  con- 
version to  an  Ordnance  Spare  Parts  Barge,  and  remained 
there  until  March  1946.  She  steamed  to  Portland,  Oreg., 
21  November  and  decommissioned  19  December  1946. 

On  27  January  1949  she  was  reclassified  AG-149,  and 
named  League  Island  1 February.  Due  to  the  Korean 
war  buildup,  she  recommissioned  3 January  1951,  Lt. 
R.  E.  Duppenthaler  in  command.  She  was  converted  to 


a cargo  stores  ship  17  January  to  2 March  by  Bethlehem 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  upon  com- 
pletion, moved  to  San  Diego  24  March. 

The  ship  departed  for  Japan  1 June  to  join  ServRon 
3 with  whom  she  served  from  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka  from 
June  1951  to  August  1954.  She  was  reclassified  AKS-30 
on  18  August  1951.  During  this  period  she  carried  out 
her  mission  of  supplying  spare  parts  to  the  fleet  in  the 
Far  East  in  support  of  America’s  Korean  commitment. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  the  ship 
sailed  to  the  Philippines  to  assist  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
China  Sea  area.  She  served  from  Subic  Bay,  not  return- 
ing to  Japan  until  May  1955. 

Early  in  1956  she  was  back  in  the  Philippines  to  con- 
tinue logistic  support  for  the  7th  Fleet.  She  returned  to 
Sasebo  March  1956,  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  30 
April.  She  decommissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  14  Decem- 
ber 1956.  Stricken  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1960,  she 
was  sold  17  March  1961  to  Hatch  & Kirk  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  towed  away  for  scrapping  on  24  April  1961. 

LST-1097  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Leahy 

Born  in  Hampton,  Iowa,  6 May  1875,  William  Daniel 
Leahy  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1893  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  was  commissioned  ensign  1 July  1899  and  through 
subsequent  promotions  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
in  October  1927  ; vice  admiral  July  1935;  admiral  January 
1937  ; and  fleet  admiral  December  1944. 

He  sailed  in  Constellation  on  a midshipman’s  cruise. 
Upon  graduation  he  served  on  Oregon,  a key  part  of  the 
powerful  “new  Navy”  of  that  era,  during  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  3 July  1898.  In  October 
he  joined  Texas,  and  in  1899  proceeded  to  the  Asiatic 
Station  where  he  saw  active  service  during  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  and  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1904,  and  in  June  was  on  board 
Boston  stationed  at  Panama  during  early  construction 
of  the  Canal.  After  instructing  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
then  serving  as  navigator  of  California,  in  1912  he  com- 
manded American  naval  forces  during  the  occupation  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  September  1915  he  assumed  command  of  gunboat 
Dolphin  operating  in  the  West  Indies  searching  for  Ger- 
man supply  ships,  became  executive  officer  of  Nevada 
July  1917,  and  in  1918  won  the  Navy  Cross  as  commander 
of  Princess  Matoika  transporting  troops  to  France. 

In  April  1921  he  commanded  St.  Louis,  flagship  of  the 
naval  detachment  protecting  American  interests  during 
the  Greeo-Turkish  War.  After  command  of  New  Mexico 
in  1926,  he  returned  to  the  Navy  Department  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  October  1927.  In  June  1931  Ad- 
miral Leahy  became  Commander,  Destroyers,  U.S.  Fleet, 
and  May  1933  was  appointed  to  the  board  then  reorganiz- 
ing the  Navy  Department. 

In  1936  he  became  Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Force, 
and  broke  his  flag  in  California.  Appointed  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  he  took  the  oath  2 January  1937  and  held  that 
office  until  he  retired  1 August  1939.  Several  days  prior 
to  his  retirement  the  President  presented  him  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

He  became  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  11  September  1939, 
and  Ambassador  to  France  23  November  1940  in  the  criti- 
cal early  years  of  World  War  II.  On  20  July  1942  he  was 
returned  to  active  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  for  a time  was  senior  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  On  15  December  1944,  he  was  appointed 
Fleet  Admiral  (with  only  three  other  admirals  to  receive 
the  distinction  of  a fifth  star:  King,  Nimitz,  and  Halsey). 
He  remained  on  active  duty  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  until  his  death 
20  July  1959. 

“Eminently  qualified  by  his  experience  in  the  fields  of 
government  and  international  affairs,  Fleet  Admiral 
Leahy  contributed  his  deep  wisdom  and  judgment  to  the 
guidance  of  his  country  following  the  victorious  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  last  war.  His  supreme  loyalty  to  his  country 
and  his  appreciation  of  its  place  in  world  affairs,  supple- 
mented by  his  fundamental  concern  in  the  welfare  of 
humanity  as  a whole,  transcended  his  already  vast  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs  to  culminate  in  statesmanship 
beyond  that  required  of  any  naval  officer  in  our 
history  . . 

(DLG-16:  dp.  4,650;  1.  533';  b.  54'10" ; dr.  26';  s.  30+ 

k. ; cpl.  377;  a.  4 3'',  6 tt.,  ASROC,  Terrier  Missiles; 

cl.  Leahy) 

Leahy  (DLG-16)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  3 December  1959 ; launched  1 July 
1961 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  wife  of 
Senator  Mansfield,  Mont.,  Senate  Majority  Leader ; and 
commissioned  4 August  1962,  Capt.  Robert  L.  Baughan, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Leahy  departed 
Boston  19  September  1963  and  reported  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  Rear  Adm.  E.  E.  Grimm,  Commander  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Flotilla  6,  selected  her  as  his  flagship.  She  then 
proceeded  to  the  Jacksonville  operating  areas  for  type 
training,  and  briefly  put  in  to  home  port  in  November  be- 
fore returning  to  the  Caribbean  to  participate  in  AA 
warfare  exercises. 

On  2 January  1964  the  DLG  was  again  bound  for  the 
Caribbean  for  missile  training  which  ended  26  February. 
From  1 to  10  April  she  joined  in  an  amphibious  exercise, 
“Quick  Kick  V,”  and  on  1 June  was  permanently  assigned 
to  Destroyer  Squadron  6. 

Leahy  departed  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  17  July  as 
part  of  a Fast  Carrier  Task  Group  which  included  For- 
restal  (CVA-59),  and  participated  in  a coordinated  fleet 
exercise.  “MEDLANDEX-64,”  between  the  Balearic  Is- 
lands and  Sardinia.  She  then  carried  out  independent 


training  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  before  departing 
Naples,  Italy,  22  September  to  join  in  NATO  exercise, 
“FALLEX-64.”  She  returned  to  Naples  26  October,  and 
in  November  participated  in  another  fleetwide  exercise, 
“POOPDECK-IV,”  which  brought  some  40  ships  of  T.F. 
60  together  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Leahy  departed  Barcelona,  Spain,  2 December  for  re- 
plenishment, and  on  14  December  drew  the  curtain  on 
32,750  miles  of  steaming  while  deployed  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  She  arrived  Charleston  22  December  and  began  a 
period  of  restricted  availability  in  preparation  for  exten- 
sive tests  to  evaluate  the  Terrier  Guidance  Missile  System. 
During  these  tests,  which  were  completed  in  September, 
Leahy  was  briefly  deployed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
Operations  from  28  April  to  7 May  1965  as  a unit  of  the 
Strike  and  Covering  Force. 

She  departed  Charleston  31  November  for  the  Medi- 
terranean and  relieved  William  V.  Pratt  (DLG-13)  at 
Polensa,  Majorca,  9 December.  During  this  second  deploy- 
ment with  the  6th  Fleet,  she  operated  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  participating  in  ASW,  gunnery,  and  AA 
warfare  exercises  as  well  as  major  fleet  tactical  operations 
supporting  our  NATO  Allies. 

Leahy  returned  home  to  Charleston  on  8 April  1966. 
During  June  and  July  she  gave  some  60  midshipmen  from 
Annapolis  valuable  at-sea  training,  and  visited  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Following 
this,  Leahy  conducted  exercises  with  the  navies  of  many 
South  American  countries  as  part  of  operation  UNITAS 
VII.  She  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  early  Sep- 
tember, thence  south  and  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
at  the  end  of  October. 

The  operation  was  completed  on  6 December  and  the 
DLG  returned  to  Charleston  on  the  15th.  Leahy  then  pre- 
pared for  massive  modernization  at  Philadelphia  Naval 


USS  Leahy  (DLG-16) — On  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  27  February  1966. 
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Shipyard,  arriving  there  27  January  1967,  and  decommis- 
sioning 18  February.  For  over  a year  she  received  new 
AAW  and  ASW  equipment,  allowing  her  to  utilize  the  most 
recent  developments  in  the  technology  of  naval  warfare. 
She  was  placed  in  commission,  special,  on  4 May  1968  for 
the  extensive  period  of  testing  her  updated  weapons  sys- 
tems. Leaving  Philadelphia  on  18  August,  she  arrived  at 
her  new  home  port,  Norfolk,  3 days  later,  and  continued 
the  process  of  sharpening  her  expanded  capabilities,  into 
1969.  She  is  scheduled  to  return  to  a full  commission  status 
in  mid-1969. 

Leary 

Born  in  Fowey,  England,  11  January  1894,  Clarence 
Frederick  Leary  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family 
as  a boy.  After  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
12  June  1918,  and  appointed  executive  officer  in  Carlton 
Hall.  He  died  of  burns  and  smoke  inhalation  when  he 
entered  the  ship’s  burning  hold  20  July  in  an  attempt  to 
save  both  ship  and  crew.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  self-sacrificing  valor. 

I 

( DD-158 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314’;  b.  30'6”  ; dr.  12';  s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  176 ; a.  6 3”,  6 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  1 Y-gun ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Leary  (DD-158)  was  laid  down  6 March  1918 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N. J. ; launched 
18  December  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anne  Leary,  mother 
of  Lt.  C.  F.  Leary ; and  commissioned  5 December  1919, 
Comdr.  F.  C.  Martin  in  command. 

Leary  departed  Boston  28  January  1920  for  Guantanamo 
on  shakedown  and  training,  then  continued  her  training 
in  northern  waters  before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
22  January  1921  to  join  the  Battle  Meet  in  the  Pacific. 
Upon  completion  of  large-scale  maneuvers  off  the  coast  of 
Peru  in  February,  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  where 
in  June  she  observed  the  effects  of  seaplane  bombardment 
upon  ex-German  ships.  In  the  wake  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Disarmament  Conference,  Leary  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  Navv  Yard  29  June 
1922. 

Reactivating  8 years  later,  on  1 May  1930  she  joined  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  with  Newport,  R.I.,  as  her  home  port.  In 
addition  to  annual  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  every  other 
year  she  operated  off  the  West  Coast  in  joint  maneuvers 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  After  1935  training  cruises  for 
reserves  and  midshipmen  occupied  most  of  her  time. 


The  rising  war  clouds  over  Europe  changed  this  sched- 
ule. In  September  1939  destroyers  Leary  and  Hamilton 
(DD-141)  established  a continuous  antisubmarine  patrol 
off  the  lower  New  England  coast.  The  following  year  her 
patrol  functions  enlarged  and  9 September  1941  she  began 
a series  of  hazardous  escort  missions  to  Iceland.  On  19 
November  Leary  became  the  first  American  ship  to  make 
radar  contact  with  a U-boat.  After  26  February  1942  she 
spent  a year  escorting  convoys  from  the  midocean  meet- 
ing point  to  various  Icelandic  ports. 

Leary  departed  this  duty  7 February  1943  for  Boston 
and  a new  area  of  service.  Emerging  from  drydock  the  old 
four-stacker  departed  Boston  1 March  for  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  where  she  engaged  in  antisubmarine  exercises 
with  R-5  before  resuming  escort  duty,  guarding  four 
convoys  to  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  between  mid- 
March  and  mid- June  1943.  She  returned  to  New  York 
25  J une. 

Leary  now  began  transatlantic  escort  voyages  to  guard 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  supplies  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  picked  up  a convoy  off 
New  York  harbor  7 July,  sailed  first  to  Aruba,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  and  then  across  to  Algiers,  arriving  the  31st 
A return  convoy  using  the  same  route  entered  New  York 
27  August.  A second  voyage  concluded  30  October  but 
Leary  would  not  return  from  her  third  transatlantic  as- 
signment of  1943. 

Late  in  November  she  departed  the  East  Coast  with 
escort  carrier  Card  (OVE-11)  on  a hunter-killer  opera- 
tion. Early  in  the  mid-watch  24  December,  Leary  sud- 
denly found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a German  submarine 
pack.  Leary  took  two  torpedoes  within  minutes  of  her  dis- 
covery of  the  enemy  and  a third  torpedo  finally  sank  this 
valiant  ship.  Ninety-seven  members  of  the  ship’s  company 
were  lost,  including  her  commanding  officer,  Comdr.  James 
E.  Keyes. 

Leary  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

( DD-879 : dp.  2,425  ; 1.  390'6"  ; b.  41'1"  ; dr.  18'6"  ; s.  34.5 

k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  2 

dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Leary  (DD-879)  was  laid  down  11  August  1944  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched  20  January 
1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Wilkinson,  wife  of 
Vice  Adm.  T.  S.  Wilkinson ; and  commissioned  7 May 
1945,  Comdr.  Ernest  G.  Campbell  in  command. 

On  23  June  1945  Leary  completed  her  shakedown  off 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk.  Overhauled 
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and  converted  to  a radar  picket  destroyer  she  reported 
for  duty  with  TF  69  the  day  before  the  Japanese  accepted 
terms  for  surrender.  After  a period  of  training  off  the 
Maine  coast  she  proceeded  to  New  York  and  took  part 
in  a presidential  review  27  October. 

Denied  a part  in  the  conquest  of  Japan,  Leary  was  des- 
tined to  play  a part  in  the  occupation  of  the  fallen  empire. 
Sailing  from  New  York  31  October,  she  provisioned  at 
Norfolk,  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  11  to  13 
November,  and  arrived  off  Tokyo  19  December.  For  2 
months  she  cruised  Japanese  waters  operating  out  of 
Kure  before  transferring  operations  to  the  Marianas  and 
the  Ryukyus. 

The  slow  voyage  home  commenced  at  Tsingtai,  China, 
4 June  1946,  with  operations  and  stops  en  route.  Leary 
moored  at  San  Diego  21  December  and  early  in  January 
1947  she  again  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  began 
East  Coast  operations,  first  out  of  Norfolk  and  then 
Newport. 

Her  first  Mediterranean  deployment  began  in  October. 
Departing  Newport  29  October  Leary  broke  a busy  operat- 
ing schedule  by  visits  to  ports  in  Algeria,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  island  of  Rhodes  before  returning  home  14  Feb- 
ruary 1948.  Such  sights  became  commonplace  in  succeed- 
ing years.  With  the  exception  of  1957  Leary  spent  part  of 
each  year  operating  with  the  6th  Fleet.  At  times  these 
cruises  had  the  stimulus  of  joint  NATO  operations  or 
Near  Eastern  crises.  She  was  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  and  the  Lebanon  landings  of  1958, 
playing  her  part  in  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  6th 
Fleet,  as  she  served  as  plane  guard  and  on  picket.  From 
22  October  to  24  November  1962,  Leary  participated  in  the 
blockade  of  Cuba  provoked  by  the  Missile  crisis,  as  a part 
of  America’s  determination  to  keep  possible  aggressors 
from  mounting  threats  against  free  nations.  From  6 to 
27  August  she  served  with  TF  128  on  a peacekeeping  mis- 
sion off  Santo  Domingo  as  American  troops  were  landed 
to  prevent  political  chaos  and  subversion. 

When  not  deployed  in  the  Mediterranean  or  benefiting 
from  yard  work,  Leary  might  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
North  Atlantic  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Caribbean. 
During  this  period  the  characteristics  of  the  ship  changed, 
with  the  removal  of  her  radar  tripod  early  in  1953  and  a 
FRAM  I overhaul  April  1964  to  January  1965.  On  26  June 
she  successfully  completed  her  trials  and  qualifications 
with  the  new  DASH  weapons  system. 

Leary  returned  to  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  16  December 
1965  after  completing  extensive  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Following  another  month  of  operations  and  a month 
readying  for  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet,  Leary 
departed  Norfolk  4 March  1966  for  the  Mediterranean. 
With  5 months  of  operations  and  sightseeing  behind  her, 
she  returned  to  her  home  port  on  12  August  for  a month 
of  leave  and  upkeep.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
spent  conducting  local  exercises,  including  an  extensive 
evaluation  of  her  DASH  system.  From  3 to  17  March 
she  was  Sonar  School  Ship  at  Key  West,  Fla. 

On  5 July  1967  Leary  left  Norfolk  and  headed  via  the 
Panama  Canal  for  an  extended  deployment  in  the  Far 
East.  On  this  cruise  she  alternated  duty  with  the  carriers 
on  Yankee  Station  with  gunfire  support  off  the  Viet- 
namese coast.  Arriving  back  at  Norfolk  30  January  1968, 
the  destroyer  resumed  Atlantic  coast  operations  until 
entering  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  14  June.  In 
early  September,  after  her  yard  period,  Leary  returned 
briefly  to  Norfolk  before  conducting  training  in  the 
Caribbean  through  October  and  November.  Operations  off 
the  east  coast  continued  into  1969. 

Leary,  Richard  P.,  see  Richard  P.  Leary  (DD-664) 


Lebanon 

The  first  Lebanon  retained  her  former  name ; the  second 
was  named  after  a county  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 


I 

(AG-2  : dp.  3,285 ; 1.  259'6"  ; b.  37'5''  ; dr.  17'3"  ; s.  8.5  k. ; 
cpl.  157 ; a.  4 6-pdr. ; cl.  Lebanon) 

The  first  Lebanon  (AG-2)  was  launched  by  William 
Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1894;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  6 April  1898  from  Philadelphia  and  Reading  RR. 
Co. ; and  commissioned  at  Boston,  Mass.,  16  April  1898, 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  T.  Forse  in  command. 

After  brief  shakedown,  Lebanon  departed  Boston  17 
May  1898  with  coal  for  ships  fighting  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Arriving  Cardenas,  Cuba,  4 June,  the 
collier  operated  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  next  10  months.  Lebanon  decommissioned  at 
Norfolk  15  April  1899. 

Lebanon  recommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  11 
August  1905,  Capt.  George  McDonald  in  command.  From 
1905  until  1909  she  operated  as  a collier  along  the  east 
coast  sailing  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua  servicing  fueling 
stations  and  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  She 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  2 October  1909. 

On  1 July  1911  Lebanon  again  recommissioned  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  a range  ship.  Operating  along  the 
east  coast  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  she  transported 
stores  and  ammunition  to  eastern  ports  before  joining 
the  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  1912  winter  maneuvers. 
For  the  next  4 years  Lebanon  operated  as  a target  towing 
ship  during  fleet  exercises  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

After  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  her  activities 
increased  as  she  assisted  the  fighting  ships  to  prepare  for 
action  in  the  war-ravaged  waters.  Lebanon  continued 
target  repair  and  towing  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  for  the  rest  of  her  naval  service.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  6 February  1922  and  was  sold  2 
June  1922. 


Lebanon , a USSB  owned  cargo  ship,  was  renamed  Vega 
(AK-17)  (q.v.)  prior  to  commissioning  21  December  1921. 

II 

( AK-191 : dp.  2.382;  1.  338'6" ; b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  12  k. ; 

cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

The  second  Lebanon  (AK-191)  was  laid  down  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Walter  Butler  Ship- 
building Co.,  Superior  Wis.,  15  May  1944 ; launched  14 
October  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Denny ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  25  August  1945 ; and  commissioned 
at  New  Orleans  26  September  1945,  Lt.  Robert  K.  Stuart 
in  command. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  reduced  the  need  for  cargo 
ships  and  Lebanon  decommissioned  15  November  1946. 
She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the  same 
day,  was  chartered  lo  Lykes  Bros.  SS  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
renamed  Coastal  Archer. 


Lee 

Charles  Lee,  born  in  Dernhall,  England,  in  1731,  served 
in  the  British  Army  in  America  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  1773  he  settled  in  Virginia,  and  his  strong 
words  in  support  of  the  Patriot  cause  and  his  professional 
military  training  won  him  a commission  as  major  general 
in  the  Continental  Army  17  June  1775.  He  helped  besiege 
Boston  and  early  in  1776  went  to  New  York  to  prepare 
Continental  defenses  of  the  area.  After  assuming  command 
of  Continental  Forces  in  the  South  in  March,  he  rejoined 
Washington’s  army  shortly  before  the  American  defeat 
at  White  Plains  in  October  1776.  An  ambitious  man  who 
held  Washington  in  light  regard,  he  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  December  after  crossing  the  Hudson  info  New 
Jersey.  For  more  than  a year  he  was  held  in  New  York 
where  he  offered  assistance  to  Sir  William  Howe  in 
planning  the  capture  of  Philadelphia.  Regrettably,  the 
British  exchanged  Lee  in  1778  and  on  20  May  he  rejoined 
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the  Continental  Army.  During  the  nearly  disastrous  Battle 
of  Monmouth  28  June  1778,  Lee  led  troops  against  Sir 
Henry  Clinton’s  retreating  army.  In  the  midst  of  battle 
he  retreated ; Washington  removed  him  from  command 
on  the  spot  and  led  a prompt  and  skillful  counterattack, 
which  saved  the  day  for  the  Continentals.  Lee  was  court 
martialed  for  disobeying  orders  and  suspended  from  duty 
for  a year.  His  criticism  of  Washington  persisted,  and  in 
1780  he  was  dismissed  from  service.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1782. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  born  at  “Stratford”  in  Westmore- 
land Co.,  Va.,  20  January  1732,  entered  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1758.  He  strongly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act 
in  1765  and  later  joined  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  powers  in  the  Colonial 
assemblies  by  the  English  Parliament.  In  1768  he  first 
suggested  the  formation  of  intercolonial  Committees  of 
Correspondence  as  a means  of  directing  public  opinion 
in  support  of  the  patriot  cause.  Five  years  later  Virginia 
organized  Committees  for  Intercolonial  Correspondence 
which  had  legislative  standing.  Elected  to  serve  in  the 
First  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  he  led  the  patriot 
faction.  In  1775  he  was  a member  of  the  committee  that 
placed  Washington  in  command  of  Continental  Forces. 
On  7 June  1776  he  introduced  the  resolution  “.  . . that 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States.”  Congress  adopted  the  resolution 
2 July  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Lee  remained  in  Congress 
until  1780.  He  returned  to  Congress  in  1784  during  the 
Confederation  period  and  strongly  supported  States’ 
rights.  Serving  until  1787,  he  opposed  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ; but,  after  its  adoption  in  1788,  he  served  as  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  from  1789  until  1792.  He  vigorously 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  authored 
the  10th  amendment.  Lee  retired  from  public  life  in  1792 
and  died  at  Chantily,  Va.,  19  June  1794. 

The  first  Lee  was  named  after  Charles  Lee,  the  second 
after  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

I 

( Sch  : t.  74 ; a.  4 4-pdrs!,  2 2-pdrs.,  10  swivels.) 

In  October,  1775,  Col.  John  Glover,  acting  for  General 
Washington,  chartered  the  schooner  Tivo  Brothers  from 
Thomas  Stevens  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  as  a replacement 
for  Hannah.  Her  complement  complete,  28  October,  Capt. 
John  Manley  dropped  her  down  with  the  tide,  lay  to  off 
Tuck  Point,  and  headed  out  to  sea  the  next  morning.  On 
27  November,  the  vessel,  now  known  as  Lee,  took  her  first 
prize,  the  80  ton  sloop  Polly  carrying  turnips  and  Spanish- 
milled  dollars  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  British 
troops  at  Boston.  After  sending  Polly  into  Beverly  under 
a prize  crew,  Lee  sailed  off  Boston,  and  at  dusk  the  next 
day  gave  chase  to  the  250-ton  brig  Nancy,  then  beating 
her  way  into  Boston.  Mistaking  Lee  for  a pilot  boat, 
Nancy  laid  her  sails  aback  and  sent  up  a string  of  signal 
flags.  Captain  Manley  dispatched  a boat  with  carefully 
picked  men,  ordering  them  to  conceal  their  weapons  as 
they  rowed  to  and  boarded  Nancy.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
brig  surrendered  without  resistance,  providing  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a precious  cargo  of  ordnance  and  gunpowder. 
Manley  placed  a prize  crew  in  Nancy  and  accompanied 
her  to  Beverly. 

Early  in  December,  Lee  was  again  giving  chase,  inter- 
cepting the  200-ton  ship  Concord  laden  with  drygoods  and 
coal.  After  capture,  Concord  was  escorted  into  Marblehead 
Harbor.  The  next  month  Capt.  Daniel  Waters  relieved 
Captain  Manley.  On  29  January  1776,  while  operating  with 
Franklin,  Lee  took  the  60-ton  sloop  Rainbow,  carrying 
wood,  potatoes,  spruce  beer,  and  meat.  The  next  day  the 
American  shooners  and  their  prize  were  sighted  by  the 
British  frigate  Fowey.  After  a fast  chase,  the  Americans 
eluded  the  frigate  and,  with  their  prize,  reached  safety 
in  Cape  Ann  Harbor.  Lee  and  Franklin  soon  slipped  out  to 
sea  again,  taking  the  300-ton,  Boston-bound  brigantine 
Henry  and  Esther,  carrying  military  cargo,  northeast  of 
Cape  Ann  on  1 February. 


Early  in  March,  Hancock  and  Lynch  joined  Lee  and 
Franklin  off  Cape  Ann.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the 
schooners  drove  off  British  brig  Hope  in  a spirited  en- 
gagement. The  next  day  they  took  Susannah,  a 300-ton 
British  merchantman  laden  with  coal,  cheeses,  and  porter 
for  General  Howe’s  beleaguered  army  in  Boston.  After 
escorting  their  prize  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  the  squadron, 
commanded  by  Captain  Manley  in  Hancock,  returned  to 
Cape  Ann,  where  on  the  10th  they  captured  another  ship, 
the  300-ton  transport  Stokesby,  bound  for  Boston  with 
porter,  cheese,  vinegar,  and  hops.  En  route  to  Glouces- 
ter, the  prize  ran  aground.  After  much  of  her  cargo  had 
been  removed,  British  brig  Hope  arrived  and  put  the  torch 
to  the  hulk. 

While  Manley’s  squadron  was  at  Gloucester,  General 
Howe  evacuated  Boston  and  General  Washington  ordered 
his  ships  to  dog  the  British  Fleet,  pouncing  on  any  strag- 
glers. The  patriot  schooners  departed  Gloucester, 
21  March,  and  sighted  a merchant  brig  off  Boston  Light 
that  afternoon.  They  chased  their  prey  and  by  evening 
were  close  enough  to  open  fire.  Their  quarry  then  hove 
to,  but  two  British  men-of-war,  Savage  and  Diligent,  ar- 
rived to  compel  the  American  schooners  to  abandon  their 
prize. 

Soon  afterward,  Manley  divided  his  squadron,  keeping 
Lynch  and  Lee  with  Hancock.  On  the  afternoon  of  2 April, 
they  sighted  the  brig  Elizabeth.  This  prize,  an  American 
vessel  captured  by  the  British  the  previous  October,  was 
filled  with  loot  plundered  from  the  warehouses  of  patriot 
Bostonian  merchants  and  carried  a number  of  Tory  refu- 
gees. Many  of  the  Tories  were  transferred  to  Lee,  while 
their  leaders  were  taken  on  board  Hancock,  and  the  cap- 
tive crew  imprisoned  in  Lynch,  which  accompanied  Han- 
cock into  Portsmouth. 

On  13  May,  Lee,  operating  with  Warren  off  Cape  Ann, 
was  joined  by  Lynch.  A fortnight  later  HMS  Milford  pur- 
sued the  schooners,  but  they  escaped  in  fog.  On  7 June, 
they  captured  the  British  transport  Anne,  carrying  a light 
infantry  company  of  the  71st  Highland  Regiment  and  some 
twoscore  tars  sent  out  as  fleet  replacements.  Sixty  of  the 
Highlanders  were  transferred  to  Lynch  and  taken  to 
Plymouth,  the  remainder  and  the  sailors  were  divided  be- 
tween Lee  and  Warren,  which  then  escorted  Anne  toward 
Marblehead,  outrunning  the  British  frigate  Milford  to 
safety. 

Lee  next  cruised  alone  off  Nova  Scotia  without  success 
until  recapturing  Betsy,  after  that  sloop  had  fallen  prey 
to  Milford  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Lee  scored  again  in 
early  November  by  taking  the  brig  Elizabeth,  escorting 
her  into  Boston  on  the  7th.  While  Lee  was  in  port,  Cap- 
tain Waters  left  the  ship  to  journey  to  Philadelphia  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  John 
Skinner. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  Lee  was  again  underway 
from  Boston.  She  took  the  schooner  Hawke,  13  April, 
captured  the  fishing  sloop  Betsy,  3 May,  and,  a week  later, 
caught  the  Irish  brigantine  Charles.  The  latter,  laden  with 
fish,  was  recapture  en  route  to  Boston  under  a prize  crew. 
Soon  the  brigantines  Capelin  and  Industry  were  added  to 
the  list  of  prizes  and  escorted  to  Casco  Bay  to  be  libeled. 
Lee  then  continued  on  to  Boston,  arriving  25  June. 

Meanwhile,  the  ranks  of  General  Washingtons  Na\y 
were  being  thinned  by  captures.  When  Lynch  struck  her 
colors,  19  May  1777,  Lee  was  the  only  schooner  of  the 
little  flee  left  in  operation.  She  pushed  out  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, 24  July.  On  29  August,  she  caught  the  brig  Industrious 
Bee  and  sent  her  into  Boston.  The  next  day,  she  took  the 
snow  Lively,  but  that  prize  was  recaptured  by  the  frigate 
Diamond.  23  September.  Lee  next  turned  south  and  took 
her  final  prize,  the  brigantine  Dolphin,  before  returning  to 
Marblehead,  26  October.  A few  days  later,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 

II 

(Gy:  t.  48;  1.  43'9”  ; b.  16'3"  ; dph.  4'8” ; cpl.  86;  a.  1 
12-pdr.,  1 9-pdr.,  4 4-pdrs.) 

The  second  Lee  was  a cutter  galley  built  under  direction 
of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  at  Skenesboro,  N.Y.,  in  1776  for 
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service  on  Lake  Champlain.  Constructed  of  timber,  cap- 
tured in  October  1775  at  St.  Jean’s,  the  British  shipyard 
on  the  lake.  Lee,  commanded  by  a Captain  Davis,  joined 
Arnold’s  squadron  6 September  1776 ; the  galley  cutter 
operated  on  Lake  Champlain  for  shortly  over  a month, 
ready  to  defend  the  inland  waterpath  which  connected 
Canada  and  New  York. 

When  the  British  moved  south,  the  American  flotilla 
met  them  in  the  Battle  of  Valcour  Island  11  October  1776. 
Lee  ran  aground  and  bilged,  during  the  action  in  which  the 
small  American  squadron  was  all  but  wiped  out.  However, 
while  suffering  a serious  tactical  defeat,  General  Arnold’s 
ships  won  a great  strategic  victory  by  delaying  for  a year 
the  British  advance  on  New  York,  a year  in  which  the 
patriots  prepared  for  the  new  British  offensive  which 
ended  with  the  capture  of  the  British  Army  at  Saratoga. 

Lee,  Harry,  see  Harry  Lee  (APA-10) 

Lee,  S.  P.,  see  8.  P.  Lee  (DD-310) 

Lee,  Willis  A.  (DL  4),  see  Willis  A.  Lee  (DL  4) 
(ex-DD  929) 

Lee  County 

Counties  in  12  Southern  and  Midwestern  States. 

( LST-888 : dp.  1.625;  1.  328';  b.  50'  dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40  mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-888  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  11  August  1944 ; launched  14  October  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Connell ; and  commissioned  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  13  November  1944,  Lt.  Walter  V.  Harlin  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  off  Panama  City,  Fla., 
LST-888  departed  New  Orleans  14  December  for  duty  in 
the  western  Pacific.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
San  Diego,  she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  16  January  1945  and 
there  embarked  Army  troops  and  vehicles  before  sailing 
for  the  Philippines  the  27th.  She  arrived  Leyte  Gulf  via 
Eniwetok  25  February  and  joined  in  intensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  decisive  amphibious  operations  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

LST-888  departed  in  convoy  from  Leyte  Gulf  19  March, 
and  a week  later  she  reached  the  Kerama  Retto  to  debark 
troops  at  Geruma  Shima  and  Tokashiki  Jima.  Following 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa  1 April,  she  sailed  for  Ulithi  the 
29th  after  completing  supply  operations  out  of  Ie  Shima. 
She  reached  Ulithi  5 May,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  she  made  supply  runs  which  carried  her  to  Oki- 
nawa, Iwo  Jima,  Saipan,  and  Guam. 

Departing  Saipan  14  September,  LST-888  steamed  to 
Sasebo,  Japan,  where  she  arrived  22  September  to  support 
occupation  operations  on  Kyushu.  She  operated  out  of 
Sasebo  and  Nagasaki  during  the  next  6 months ; and. 
after  steaming  to  Yokohama,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States  11  April  1946.  Touching  at  Guam  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, she  reached  San  Francisco  27  May ; in  July  she  sailed 
for  the  east  coast  and  began  limited  coastal  operations 
out  of  Little  Creek,  Va. 

LST-888  decommissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  2 Septem- 
ber 1946  and  was  towed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where 
she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Named  Lee  County 

I July  1955,  she  was  approved  for  disposal  21  September 
1960  and  was  sold  to  Gulf  Tampa  Drydock,  Inc.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  18  April  1961.  She  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  on 

II  May  1961. 

LST-888  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Leedstotcn 

A city  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  noted  for  the 
Leedstown  Resolutions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Richard 


Henry  Lee  during  the  Stamp  Act  crisis.  The  resolutions 
signed  by  150  citizens,  represented  the  first  public  de- 
fiance of  the  Stamp  Act.  Its  principles  were  later  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I 

( AP-73 ; dp.  9,135;  1.  484' ; b.  72' ; dr.  25'11%"  ; s.  18  k. ; 
cpl.  538  trp.  2,505) 

Santa  Lucia,  built  in  1933  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
& Dry  Dock  Co.  of  Kearny,  N.J. ; was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  6 August  1942 ; renamed  Leedstown  20  August  1942 ; 
and  commissioned  24  September  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Duncan 
Cook  in  command. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Santa  Lucia  operated  commer- 
cially with  the  Grace  Lines  and  with  the  U.S.  Army. 
After  being  turned  over  to  the  Navy  in  August  1942,  she 
was  pressed  into  immediate  service  due  to  the  urgent 
need  for  transports  in  the  forthcoming  invasion  of  north 
Africa.  She  departed  New  York  26  September  and  arrived 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  7 October.  On  26  October  she  stood 
out  from  Clyde,  Scotland,  as  a member  of  a large  convoy 
of  about  37  transports  and  cargo  ships  with  escorts.  The 
convoy  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  6 Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  Sth  was  attacked  by  Heinkel-llls  and 
Junker-88s  of  the  German  Luftwaffe.  An  aerial  torpedo 
hit  Leedstown  in  the  stern  destroying  her  steering  gear 
and  flooding  her  after  section. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  convoy  proceeded  to  Algiers 
leaving  British  corvette  HMS  Samphire  to  stand  by  Leeds- 
town. About  noon  Leedstown  was  again  attacked,  and 
three  near  misses  increased  her  damage  of  the  previous 
night.  Fighting  on,  she  splashed  one  of  the  enemy  Junkers 
before  two  torpedoes  hit  her  amidships.  Leedstotcn  took 
a heavy  list  to  starboard.  At  1320  the  order  to  abandon 
ship  was  passed  and  after  another  bombing  attack  at 
1615  the  same  day,  Leedstown  sank  near  Cape  Matifou, 
about  12  miles  from  Algiers. 

Leedstotcn  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

( APA-56 : dp.  8,600;  1.  473'1" ; b.  66'0'' ; dr.  25'0"  ; s. 

18.6  k. ; cpl.  453;  trp.  1,587;  a.  2 5",  8 1.1'',  22  20mm. ; 

Cl.  Windsor) 

Leedstown  (APA-56)  was  laid  down  as  Exchequer  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  26  August  1942; 
classified  AP-101  and  renamed  Wood  5 October  1942 ; 
reclassified  APA-56  1 February  1943;  launched  13  Feb- 
ruary ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  O.  Douglass ; renamed 
Leedstown  17  March  1943;  and  commissioned  16  July 
1943,  Comdr.  Harold  Bye  in  command. 

Leedstown  arrived  Norfolk  16  July  1943  for  amphibious 
training  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  units  of  U.S.  Army. 
She  departed  Norfolk,  11  December  for  the  Pacific,  ar- 
riving Honolulu  New  Year’s  Eve  1943. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Honolulu  22  January  bringing 
troops  to  Kwajalein  31  January  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  a major  step  in  the  Navy’s  mighty 
island  hopping  campaign  which  relentlessly  pushed  Japan 
back  to  her  home  islands  and  defeat.  After  the  Marshalls 
were  secured  she  departed  Kwajalein  5 February  and 
spent  the  next  3 months  transporting  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements to  the  Solomon  and  Marshall  Islands.  From 
10  to  28  May  the  ship  was  at  Tulagi,  training  for  the 
amphibious  assault  on  Guam.  Sailing  12  June,  she  de- 
barked her  troops  in  the  resistless  assault  on  Guam  21 
July.  Leedstown  cared  for  270  battle  casualties,  and  de- 
parted 5 August  for  Guadalcanal,  returning  many  of  the 
wounded  for  hospitalization.  The  busy  APA  rehearsed  for 
the  next  operation  and  departed  Guadalcanal  8 September 
for  the  invasion  of  Peleliu  15  to  20  September.  During  this 
operation  she  repaired  numerous  landing  craft  and  cared 
for  a total  of  326  casualties.  On  13  October  she  sailed 
from  Hollandia  as  a unit  of  TF  78,  Central  Philippine 
Attack  Force,  for  the  attack  on  Leyte  Island  20  October. 
On  14  November  she  brought  reinforcements  to  this  crucial 
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battle  zone  and  then  departed  for  New  Guinea  29  Nov- 
ember. She  then  participated  in  the  landings  at  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Luzon,  9 January,  and  Iwo  Jima  22  February  1944. 

Leedstown  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  engaged  in 
training  operation  and  transportation  duties  in  the  Pacific. 
After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  she  participated  in 
two  “Magic  Carpet”  operations  to  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  She  last  entered  Seattle  in  March,  decommissioned 
7 March  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  1 July  1946.  She  was  sold  to  Shepard 
S.S.  Co.,  in  1947  and  renamed  Minute  Man. 

Leedstown  was  awarded  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Lee  Fox 

Lee  Fox,  born  11  January  1920  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
died  defending  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  during  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  of  7 
December  1941.  He  began  his  flight  training  in  the  Civil- 
ian Pilot  Training  Program  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Appointed  an  aviation 
cadet  in  the  Naval  Reserve  9 January  1941,  he  won  his 
pilot’s  wings  at  Pensacola  and  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  5 August.  After  brief  service  on  the  west  coast,  he 
arrived  Hawaii  17  September  and  served  with  Patrol 
Squadron  12  until  his  death. 

(DE-65:  dp.  1,400 ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'10"  ; dr.  13'6"  ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 4.1”,  8 20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.), 

2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Lee  Fox  (DE-65)  was  laid  down  1 March  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
launched  29  May ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lee  Fox,  mother  of 
Ensign  Fox  ; and  commissioned  30  August  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
W.  C.  Jennings  in  command. 

Built  with  dispatch,  Lee  Fox  helped  to  overcome  the 
German  submarine  menace  in  the  Atlantic.  Her  greatest 
enemy,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the  buffeting  storms  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  Returning  from  her  Bermuda  shake- 
down  voyage  17  October  1943,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
hurricane  that  almost  capsized  the  vessel  and  caused  a 
fire  in  the  aft  engineroom.  On  11  December  off  Cape  Cod, 
during  a storm  a projectile  exploded  on  her  forecastle, 
causing  more  fire  damage  and  further  yard  repairs. 

Overcoming  her  early  misfortunes,  Lee  Fox , completed 
18  Atlantic  crossings  between  6 November  1943  and  7 
January  1945.  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  became 
her  port  away  from  home  as  she  helped  escort  the  invasion 
troops  and  supplies  to  England  for  Operation  “Overlord,” 
the  invasion  of  Normandy.  The  last  round-trip  voyage 
required  30  days  to  convoy  heavy  equipment,  such  as 
floating  cranes  and  powerplants,  being  towed  to  Plym- 
outh, England,  for  use  in  the  captured  ports  on  the  con- 
tinent. Her  only  sure  contact  with  enemy  submarines 
occured  20  December  1944  when  two  ships  in  the  return 
convoy  were  torpedoed. 

Beginning  21  February  1945,  this  destroyer  escort  was 
converted  to  a high-speed  transport  and  reclassified  APD- 
45  2 days  later.  On  7 May  she  sortied  from  Norfolk  with 
TU  29.6.1  bound  for  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Lee  Fox  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  31  May,  having  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
on  the  13th  and  spent  3 days  at  San  Diego. 

After  she  had  additional  training  with  Naval  Combat 
Demolition  Teams,  120  passengers  were  embarked  18 
June  for  Guam.  Continuing  westward  from  Guam  with 
a new  list  of  passengers,  Lee  Fox  next  dropped  anchor 
in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippines,  6 July.  Here  the  end  of 
the  war  overtook  her  but  on  9 September  the  first  of  a 
series  of  escort  assignments  ended  at  Tokyo  Bay.  As  a 
member  of  TU  53.7.1,  she  sailed  for  Yokohama  23  Oc- 
tober to  see  that  the  northern  Japanese  islands  of  Oshima 
and  others  nearby  were  complying  with  the  terms  of 
surrender. 

Released  from  this  duty  15  November,  she  sailed  for 
home  before  the  end  of  the  month  and  disembarked  123 
veterans  at  San  Diego  15  December.  Departing  New  Year’s 


Day  1946,  she  reached  her  home  port  of  Boston  on  the 
17th.  Following  a period  in  dry  dock,  she  arrived  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  14  February  1946  and  decommissioned 
13  May  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1964,  Lee  Fox  was  sold 
31  January  1966  for  scrapping  to  the  Southern  Scrap 
Material  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Legare 

Former  names  retained. 


(ScStr:  t.  364;  1.  160' ; b.  24' ; dr.  9'9"  ; a.  1 long  iron  18- 
pdr.,  1 brass  12-pdr.,  1 brass  9-pdr.,  2 brass  4-pdrs. ) 

Legare,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1843  by  R.  and  G. 
L.  Schuyler,  New  York,  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service ; 
and  placed  in  service  May  1844,  Capt.  H.  G.  Nones  in 
command. 

In  May  1846,  Legare  was  one  of  the  11  revenue  cutters 
assigned  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  during 
the  Mexican  War.  In  1846  she  assisted  in  towing,  block- 
ading, and  transporting  troops  and  ammunition  to  points 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  this  period  she  remained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

I 

( WSC-144 : dp.  220;  1.  125' ; b.  23'6'' ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  24;  a.  1 3'') 

Legare,  a patrol  craft  of  the  125-foot  class,  was  built 
by  American  Brown  Boveri  Electrical  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.  She  commissioned  17  March  1927  and  patrolled  out 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  as  part  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  cam- 
paign against  rumrunners.  In  1931  she  transferred  to 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  to  patrol  the  gulf  coast. 

In  pre-World  War  II  years  Legare  was  stationed  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  8929 
of  1 November  1941,  she  began  to  operate  as  part  of  the 
Navy.  Fitted  out  to  tend  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  other 
aids  to  navigation,  she  operated  in  inland  and  east  coast 
waters.  She  also  served  on  coastal  patrol  and  rescue  duty. 

While  on  patrol  19  March  1942  Legare  received  word 
of  a submarine  contact  8 miles  south  of  Hatteras.  She 
steamed  to  the  area,  made  contact,  and  attacked  with  all 
eight  of  her  depth  charges.  Oil,  debris,  and  air  bubbles 
were  observed  on  the  scene,  but  the  sinking  of  a sub- 
marine at  this  position  on  this  date  was  not  confirmed 
by  captured  documents  examined  after  the  war. 

Legare  picked  up  three  survivors  from  SS  David  H. 
Atwater  2 to  3 April  and  steamed  to  Chincoteague  with 
them.  On  25  June  she  was  ordered  to  patrol  and  convoy 
escort  duty  under  the  Caribbean  sea  frontier  command, 
and  so  served  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Executive  Order  9666  returned  Legare  to  the  Treasury 
Department  1 January  1946.  She  has  since  served  as  buoy 
tender  out  of  Brownsville,  Tex. ; New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
and  Freeport,  Mass.  She  was  redesignated  WMEC-144 
in  1966. 

Legonia  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-399 : t.  119;  1.  168';  b.  22'6"  ; dr.  11';  s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

36  ; a.  4 6-pdrs„  2 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Legonia  II,  a steam  yacht,  was  built  in  1909  by  Pusey  & 
Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  6 June 
1917  from  her  owner,  William  B.  Hurst,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
taken  over  9 June  1917 ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  De- 
fense Reserve  12  June  1917 ; and  commissioned  14  June 
1917  at  Baltimore,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hm.  L.  Walker  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Legonia  II  operated 
out  of  Norfolk  throughout  World  War  I.  She  served  as  a 
messenger  and  dispatch  ship,  as  well  as  flagship  of  the 
Commandant,  5th  Naval  District;  and  these  duties  sent 
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her  from  Norfolk  to  Washington,  Annapolis,  and  Balti- 
more. In  addition  she  served  as  a harbor  and  coastal 
guard  ship  off  Cape  Henry ; she  patrolled  the  submarine 
nets ; and  she  escorted  arriving  and  departing  merchant 
ships  through  the  defensive  sea  area  of  Hampton  Roads. 

After  the  Armistice,  she  continued  to  serve  as  5th  Naval 
District  flagship.  Lcgonia  II  decommissioned  1 August 
1921  and  was  sold  30  September  1921  to  Dr.  John  M. 
Masury,  Norfolk,  Va. 

LeHardy 

Marcel  LeHardy  was  born  18  Feburary  1905  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  3 June  1926.  A 
lieutenant  commander  from  1 April  1943,  he  was  killed 
in  enemy  action  while  serving  as  communications  oflicer 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  Solomons  Islands  campaign. 

He  received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  valor  in  the  Battle 
of  Guadalcanal.  The  citation  reads : “For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  the  line  of  his  profession  during  action  with 
enemy  forces  on  the  night  of  12-13  November  1942  on 
which  occasion  the  force  to  which  he  was  attached  en- 
gaged at  close  quarters  and  defeated  a superior  enemy 
force.  His  daring  and  determination  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  victory  which  prevented  the  enemy  from  ac- 
complishing their  purpose.” 

( DE-20 : dp.  1.140 ; 1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  156;  a 3 3",  4 1.1",  9 20  mm.,  8 dep.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

LeHardy  (DE-20)  was  laid  down  as  Duff  (BDE-20)  for 
British  Navy  15  April  1942  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard ; 
launched  21  November  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bert  A. 
Barr;  retained  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  renamed 
LeHardy  19  February  1943 ; and  commissioned  15  May 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Prause  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  LeHardy  was  assigned  to  the  “pine- 
apple run,”  escorting  convoys  from  the  west  coast  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  sailed  on  her  first  cruise  to  Hawaii  21 
July  and  made  two  additional  runs  with  convoys  before 
being  ordered  to  remain  at  Hawaii  in  late  October.  Fol- 
lowing training  exercises,  LeHardy  departed  Pearl  Har- 
bor 15  November  as  ASW  screen  with  a convoy  en  route 
to  Tarawa.  Upon  arrival  there  10  days  later,  the  de- 
stroyer escort  continued  patrol  and  screening  operations 
with  the  5th  Fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
LeHardy  remained  off  the  Gilberts  as  the  marines  ashore 
secured  the  islands,  from  which  the  Marshalls  operation 
would  be  launched. 

Departing  Makin  25  December,  she  steamed  back  to 
Hawaii  for  preinvasion  training  in  preparation  for  her 
next  assignment.  Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  again  28 
January  1944,  LeHardy  formed  part  of  the  escort  and 
ASW  screen  for  a convoy  to  the  Marshall  Islands  landings. 
She  arrived  off  Kwajalein  5 February,  the  day  the  atoll 
was  secured,  then  escorted  the  cargo  ships  to  Funafuti, 
Ellice  Islands.  She  returned  to  the  Marshalls  in  mid- 
February  for  patrols  and  screening  duties  during  the 
capture  of  Eniwetok,  before  sailing  for  Pearl  Harbor  4 
March. 

Upon  her  arrival  on  the  11th,  the  destroyer  escort  was 
assigned  to  training  exercises  with  fleet  submarines.  Le- 
Hardy continued  these  operations  until  she  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  late  in  May  for  ASW  operations  in  the  Marshalls. 
Throughout  the  summer,  she  alternated  between  ASW 
duties  in  the  western  Pacific  and  training  exercises  out 
of  Hawaii. 

From  22  October  1944  until  22  January  1945,  LeHardy 
escorted  tanker  convoys  from  Eniwetok  to  Ulithi,  then 
sailed  for  a Seattle  overhaul.  The  destroyer  escort  re- 
turned Eniwetok  28  May  to  resume  her  Eniwetok-Ulithi 
convoy  runs,  her  task  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  On  2 Septem- 
ber, LeHardy  departed  Kwajalein  to  take  part  in  the 
surrender  ceremonies  on  Wake  Island.  Arriving  there  4 
September,  LeHardy  stood  by  as  the  Japanese  admiral 
surrendered  the  island.  A detail  from  the  ship  went 
ashore  and  raised  the  pole  which  once  again  flew  the 
American  flag  over  Wake. 


After  touching  Kwajalein  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  27  September.  Le- 
Hardy decommissioned  there  25  October  1945  and  was 
sold  26  December  1946  to  National  Metal  & Steel  Corp., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

LeHardy  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lehigh 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(Mon:  dp.  1,875;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  10'6" ; s.  4 k. ; cpl. 

75 ; a.  1 15"  D.  sb.,  1 150-pdr.  P.R. ; cl.  Passaic) 

The  first  Leliigli  was  launched  17  January  1863  by 
Reaney,  Son,  & Archibold,  Chester,  Pa.,  under  a subcon- 
tract from  John  Ericsson  ; and  commissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  15  April  1863,  Comdr.  John  Guest  in 
command. 

A week  later  the  new  monitor  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Newport  News,  Va.  She  per- 
formed blockade  duty  in  the  Hampton  Roads- Virginia 
Capes  area,  and  on  the  night  of  10  June  joined  a flotilla 
under  Rear  Adm.  S.  P.  Lee  in  an  expedition  up  the  James 
River  to  assist  Army  troops.  Returning  to  Newport  News 
2 days  later,  she  resumed  blockade  duty  until  sent  back 
up  the  James  with  seven  other  Union  warships  to  threaten 
Richmond.  The  movement  was  designed  to  divert  Confed- 
erate strength  from  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  army  of  north- 
ern Virginia  which  had  invaded  the  North  and  imperiled 
Washington.  The  expedition  caused  the  South  to  evacuate 
Fort  Powhatan,  leaving  no  defenses  on  the  James  below 
Chaffin’s  or  Drewry’s  Bluffs,  some  8 miles  from  Richmond. 
The  situation  relaxed  as  the  southern  army  retreated 
across  the  Potomac,  and  the  Union  warships  dropped 
down  river  to  Hampton  Roads.  On  the  morning  of  23  July, 
Lehigh,  towed  by  Circassian,  got  underway  north  and  ar- 
rived New  York  2 days  later  for  repairs. 

In  August,  commanded  by  Comdr.  Andrew  Bryson,  she 
headed  south  and  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  off  Charleston.  The  monitor  took  part  in  the 
attacks  on  Fort  Sumter  of  1 and  2 September,  being  struck 
several  times ; engaged  Sullivan’s  Island  7 September ; 
Fort  Moultrie  8 September,  receiving  29  hits ; covered  a 
landing  party  attacking  Fort  Sumter  9 September;  and 
from  27  October  to  20  November  engaged  Fort  Sumter 
almost  daily,  running  aground  16  November  off  Sullivan’s 
Island  under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

After  repairs  at  Port  Royal,  Lehigh  rejoined  the  fleet 
off  Charleston  13  January  1864,  was  assigned  to  picket 
duty,  and  during  the  following  year  kept  up  an  intermit- 
tent fire  on  various  enemy  fortfications  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  In  March  1865,  Lehigh  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  served  in  the  James  River 
through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  She  decommissioned  at 
League  Island  Navy  Yard  9 June  1865. 

Laid  up  and  under  repairs  at  League  Island  for  a 
decade,  Lehigh  recommissioned  15  December  1875,  Comdr. 
George  A.  Stevens  in  command,  and  served  as  practice 
and  school  ship  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  In  April  1876 
she  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  and  oper- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal. 

From  1879  to  1895  Lehigh  lay  in  the  James  River  at 
City  Point  and  off  Richmond.  In  1895  she  was  taken  to 
League  Island  and  repaired,  and  18  April  1898  recom- 
missioned under  Lt.  R.  G.  Peek  for  coastal  defense  and 
stationed  off  the  New  England  coast.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned 8 September  1898,  and  remained  at  League  Island 
until  sold  14  April  1994. 

II 

( AK-192 : dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6"  ; b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  12  k. ; 

cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

The  second  Lehigh  (AK-192)  was  laid  down  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Walter  Butler  Ship- 
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building  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  8 June  1944 ; launched  25 
November  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Butler ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  30  July  1945;  placed  in  service  the 
same  day  for  ferrying  from  Beaumont  to  Galveston,  Tex. ; 
placed  out  of  service  on  the  31st ; and  commissioned  at 
New  Orleans  13  September  1945,  Lt.  George  Kotnick  in 
command. 

Because  of  the  reduced  need  for  cargo  ships  following 
World  War  II,  Leliigli  decommissioned  6 November  1945 
and  was  turned  over  to  the  WSA  the  same'  day. 


Leif  Ericson,  see  Porcupine  (IX-126) 


Lejeune 

John  Archer  Lejeune,  bom  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  La., 
10  January  1867,  was  previously  honored  by  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  naming  of  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  A graduate 
of  Louisiana  State  University  1884,  and  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy 1888,  he  served  as  a naval  cadet  aboard  Vandalia 
bound  for  Samoa. 

His  Marine  Corps  service  began  with  his  appointment 
1 July  1890  as  a 2d  lieutenant,  USMC.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  served  as  commander  of  the  Marine 
Guard  on  board  Cincinnati.  In  the  next  decade  and  a 
half,  he  received  assignments  to  such  trouble  spots  as 
Panama,  Philippines,  Cuba,  and,  in  1914,  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.  On  6 January  1917  he  was  appointed  a brigadier 
general. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  I, 
General  Lejeune,  attached  to  the  Marine  Corps  Head- 
quarters, Washington,  D.C.,  sought  duty  at  the  front.  He 
arrived  in  France  8 June  1918  and  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  the  2d  Division,  AEF,  the  only  marine  officer 
to  command  an  Army  division.  Promoted  to  major  general 
in  July,  he  was  awarded  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medals  and  several  French  medals  for 
his  leadership  in  the  great  offensives  which  ended  the 
war.  He  climaxed  45  years  of  continuous  service  as  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  from  30  June  1920  to  5 
May  1929. 

Retired  in  November  1929,  General  Lejeune  served  for 

8 years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. Six  months  before  his  death  on  20  November 
1942,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General  on  the  Marine 
Corps  Retired  List. 

( AP-74 : dp.  12,255 ; 1.  572’8"  ; b.  72'2"  ; dr.  26' ; s.  17.5  k. ; 

cpl.  501 ; trp.  4,660 ; a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.,  13  20mm.) 

Lejeune  (AP-74)  was  launched  as  Windhuk  by  Bloom 
& Voss  Co  , Hamburg,  Germany,  for  Deutsche-Afrika 
Linien  in  1936 ; interned  at  Santos,  Brazil,  in  December 
1939;  acquired  from  Brazil  12  May  1942;  placed  in  ferry 
commission  as  Lejeune  26  March  1943,  Capf.  John  T. 
Bottom,  Jr.,  in  command  during  transfer  from  Rio  de 
.Tanerio  to  Norfolk  for  conversion;  and  commissioned 
12  May  1944,  Capt.  L.  E.  Kelly  in  command. 

As  the  German  Windhuk,  the  ship  had  seen  action  early 
in  World  War  II  as  a support  vessel  and  a raider  before 
her  internment  by  the  Brazilians.  Purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  1942  and  converted  to  a troop  transport,  Lejeune  began 
service  on  the  transatlantic  run  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Normandy  invasion.  Departing  New  York  15  June  1944 
with  4,460  troops  embarked  she  completed  10  round-trip 
voyages  before  the  end  of  the  war.  In  December  she  trans- 
ported elements  of  the  69th  Infantry  Division,  which  5 
months  later  met  the  Russians  at  Torgau  on  the  Elbe 
River.  Beginning  21  January  1945,  her  main  port  of  call 
became  and  remained  Le  Havre,  France,  even  during  her 
l>eriod  of  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  A total  of  19  crossings 
were  made  to  ports  ranging  from  Glasgow,  Scotland  to 
Oran,  Algeria,  prior  to  overhaul  at  Norfolk  beginning 

9 May  1946. 

Lejeune  departed  the  east  coast  28  September  for  naval 


transport  service  in  the  western  Pacific.  Shanghai  and 
Tsingtao,  China,  and  Yokosuka,  Japan,  were  among  her 
westermost  destinations  during  four  voyages  from  San 
Francisco  between  19  October  1946  and  1 August  1947. 
On  her  last  NTS  voyage,  she  arrived  New  York,  her  former 
home  port,  29  August  but  returned  to  San  Francisco  25 
September.  In  all  she  transported  approximately  100,000 
troops. 

Having  served  the  United  States  well,  this  ex-German 
ship  sailed  2 October  for  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  in- 
activation. Decommissioned  9 February  1948  and  placed 
in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  in  July  1957.  Transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration,  she  was  later  scrapped. 


Lela,  see  YHB-11 


Lelaka 

An  ancestor  of  the  Nakomgilisala  gens  within  the  Tribe 
of  Kwakiutl.  The  Kwakiutl  were  a tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  lived  at  Cape  Scott  on  the  north  side  of  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Colombia. 

( YTB-514 : dp.  218 ; 1.  100' ; b.  25' ; dr.  10' ; s.  12  k) 

Lelaka  (YTB-514)  was  laid  down  12  August  1945  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  10 
October;  and  placed  in  service  14  December  1945. 

From  1946  Lelaka  operated  in  the  12th  Naval  District 
as  a harbor  and  service  craft.  Reclassified  YTM-777  in 
March  1967,  Lelaka  continues  her  service  into  1969. 


Leland  E.  Thomas 

Leland  Evan  Thomas,  was  born  20  September  1918  in 
Ontario,  Oreg.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve 10  September  1941,  was  appointed  air  cadet  15  Oc- 
tober 1941  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  17  April  1942. 
While  serving  in  the  southwest  Pacific  Lieutenant  Thomas 
contributed  to  the  sinking  of  a Japanese  cruiser  and  a 
destroyer  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  “for  heroism  and  extraordinary  achievement  as  a 
pilot.  . . . His  indomitable  fighting  spirit  was  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service.” 
Lieutenant  Thomas  was  killed  in  action  at  Guadalcanal, 
Solomon  Islands,  18  September  1942  while  launching  an 
aggressive  attack  on  enemy  warships. 

(DE^20:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  13'4'' ; s.  24  k. ; 
cpl.  186 ; a.  2 5",  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Leland  E.  Thouias  (DE^20)  was  laid  down  21  January 
1944  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched 
28  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Thomas, 
mother  of  Lieutenant  Thomas ; and  commissioned  19  June 

1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Leslie  E.  Rosenberg  in  command. 
Following  fitting  out  and  tests  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 

shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Leland  E.  Thomas  got  underway 
for  Massachusetts  11  August,  arriving  Boston  the  13th. 
After  completing  availability  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
the  destroyer  escort  headed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving 
25  August.  Two  days  later  she  began  hunter-killer  opera- 
tions along  the  east  coast  until  she  headed  for  Maine 
5 September,  arriving  at  Casco  Bay  the  6th.  She  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  she  sailed  for  Italy  20  Sep- 
tember, escorting  a convoy  into  Naples  4 October. 

The  DE  sailed  for  the  United  States  10  October,  escort- 
ing a convoy  to  New  York  23  October.  She  got  underway  10 
November  escorting  store  ship  Polaris  (AF-11)  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  arriving  Cristobal  16  November. 

Leland  E.  Thomas,  with  other  ships  of  Escort  Division 
76,  proceeded  to  the  southwest  Pacific  17  November,  arriv- 
ing at  Manus  20  December.  From  1 January  to  19  February 

1945,  she  escorted  convoys  between  Leyte  Gulf,  Manus, 
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and  Hollandia.  The  DE  was  busy  defending  Mangarin  Bay, 
Mindoro,  and  patrolling  lanes  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  Mindoro 
Strait,  and  western  approaches  to  Luzon  until  17  March. 
On  4 March,  while  she  was  investigating  a possible 
submarine  sighting  south  of  San  Jose  de  Buenavista, 
Panay,  her  lookouts  spotted  enemy  planes  on  a nearby  air- 
strip. Immediately  the  ship  requested  fighter-bomibers 
which  soon  effectively  bombed  the  airstrip.  From  18  March 
to  28  April,  she  escorted  ships  and  convoys  within  the 
Philippine  sea  frontier. 

From  29  April  to  9 June  1945,  she  protected  Polloc  Har- 
bor, Mindanao,  and  operated  with  the  Davao  Gulf  3d  Re- 
supply Echelon  and  the  Davao  Gulf  Attack  Unit.  Leland  E. 
Thomas  bombarded  Falisay  Point  area,  north  of  Cape  San 
Augustan,  Davao  Gulf  19  May  and  on  1 June  with  des- 
troyer Flusser  (DD-368)  shelled  Luayan  Point.  The  same 
task  unit  participated  in  the  landing  on  Balut  Isand,  Sar- 
angani  Group.  The  DE  headed  for  Borneo  escorting  Chep- 
achet  (AO-78)  to  a fueling  rendezvous  with  the  task  group 
which  bombarded  Balikpapan,  Borneo.  Later  she  patrolled 
the  outer  anchorage  area  in  Balikpapan  during  the  initial 
landings.  On  20  July  she  set  course  for  Subic  Bay,  arriv- 
ing 28  July.  Leland  E.  Thomas  was  busy  escorting  con- 
voys between  Subic  Bay  and  Okinawa  when  the  war  ended 
15  August,  and  continued  on  this  duty,  touching  at  Manila 
and  other  Phillippine  Island  ports  until  28  November.  She 
got  underway  from  Samar,  Philippine  Islands  for  home  via 
Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
17  December  1945.  She  decommissioned  3 May  1940  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  Group  at  San  Diego, 
where  she  remains. 

Leland  E.  Thomas  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Lemando,  Lake,  see  Lake  Lemando  (N.O.T.S.) 

Lenape 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-2700:  t.  3,389;  1.  398';  b.  50';  dr.  18'6" ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  226 ; a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Lenape,  a troop  transport,  was  launched  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News.  Va„  in  1912  ■ oper- 
ated as  an  Army  transport  during  the  first  part  of  World 
War  I ; acquired  by  the  Navy  10  April  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned 24  April  1918,  Comdr.  Robert  Morris  in  command. 

Lenape  sailed  early  in  May  1918  with  troops  and  equip- 
ment for  European  duty,  arriving  Brest,  France,  on  the 
23d.  After  returning  to  Newport  News  6 June,  the  trans- 
port made  two  additional  voyages  to  France,  debarking 
troops  at  French  ports  for  the  vital  campaigns  of  World 
War  I.  Returning  from  her  third  cruise  in  late  summer, 
Lenape  was  returned  to  the  Army  28  October  1918. 


Lenapee 

( SwGbt : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  7'11"  ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

147 ; a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9"  D.  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  how.,  2 20- 

pdr.  r. ; cl.  Sassacus) 

Lenapee,  a wooden  double-ended  sidewheel  gunboat,  was 
launched  28  May  1863  by  Edward  Lupton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; 
and  commissioned  30  December  1864,  Lt.  Comdr.  Samuel 
Magaw  in  command. 

Lenapee  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  23  January  1865  and  was  ordered  to  Cape 
Fear  River  for  final  operations  against  Wilmington.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed  she  did  reconnaissance  and  patrol 
work  while  Rear  Admiral  Porter  and  Major  General  Terry 
marshalled  their  forces  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Anderson.  On 
7 February,  as  Brigadier  General  Schofield  advanced  from 
Smithville  with  8,000  men,  Porter  attacked  Fort  Anderson 
by  water.  Lenapee,  Montauk,  Pawtuxet,  XJnadilla,  and 
Pequot  shelled  the  defensive  works.  The  next  day  the 


Union  ships  moved  in  closer  and  kept  up  a heavy  fire 
until  the  dogged  Confederate  defenders  were  at  last  forced 
to  evacuate  the  fort  under  cover  of  darkness. 

After  Wilmington  had  fallen  22  February,  Lenapee  was 
one  of  three  ships  ordered  to  remain  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  to  defend  the  town  and  to  help  clear  the  navigable 
waters  around  Wilmington  of  obstructions.  There  she 
served  until  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  retained  at 
Wilmington  through  1866  as  protection  against  civil  riots. 
Lenapee  decommissioned  17  October  1867  and  was  sold  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  E.  Stannard  26  August  1868. 


Lenawee 

A county  in  southern  Michigan. 

( APA-195 : dp.  6.720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k. ; 

cpl.  536,  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5”,  12  46mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Haskell) 

Lenawee  (APA-195)  was  laid  down  26  May  1944  by 
Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract ; launched  11  September  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Olaf  Haugen ; and  commissioned  11 
October  1944,  Comdr.  Carson  R.  Miller  in  command. 

Built  to  transport  assault  troops  to  hostile  shores,  Lena- 
wee picked  up  her  complement  of  landing  craft  at  San 
Francisco  and  departed  26  November  1944  for  the  Pacific 
theater.  Following  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  she  sailed  27  January  1945  for  Saipan.  In  the 
Marianas  the  final  rehearsals  for  her  entrance  into  the 
battle  zone  were  held,  and  1,503  troops  of  the  5th  Marines 
and  the  67th  Naval  Constructiion  Battalion  embarked. 
After  a 3-day  voyage,  she  arrived  Iwo  Jima  on  D-Day, 
19  February ; her  boats  helped  place  the  first  wave  of 
marines  ashore  before  debarking  her  own  troops  3 days 
later.  Withdrawn  on  the  27th,  she  retired  to  Guam  to  dis- 
charge marine  casualties  and  prepare  for  the  final  large- 
scale  amphibious  operation  of  World  War  II. 

Sailing  south  to  Espiritu  Santo,  she  embarked  over 
1.000  troops  of  the  Army  27th  Division  to  reinforce  the 
Okinawa  invasion  forces.  Landing  troops  and  cargo  each 
day  and  retiring  to  open  sea  each  night,  she  suffered  no 
damage  from  kamikaze  attacks  during  the  stay  in  the 
area  9 to  14  April. 

As  part  of  Commodore  J.  B.  McGovern’s  Transport 
Squadron  16,  she  transported  troops  from  the  Philippines 
to  Japan  and  was  present  in  Tokyo  Bay  with  1,135  troops 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  when  the  Japanese  surrendered  2 
September.  Returning  to  her  home  port,  San  Francisco,  31 
October,  Lenawee  made  two  “Magic  Carpet”  voyages  to 
the  western  Pacific  before  decommissioning  at  Stockton, 
Calif.,  3 August  1946,  and  entering  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  caused  her  to  recom- 
mission 30  September  1950,  Capt.  E.  M.  Brown  in  com- 
mand. With  San  Diego  as  her  home  port,  she  has  operated 
part  of  each  year,  except  1952  and  1956,  in  the  Far  East. 
Her  first  voyage  began  22  March  1951  when  she  departed 
for  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Operating  mainly  among  the  Japa- 
nese Islands,  she  twice  transported  men  and  supplies  to 
the  Korean  theater  before  returning  home  27  November. 
Again  in  May  of  1953  Lenawee  returned  to  transport 
duties  in  Korean  waters  and  was  at  Inchon  in  July  when 
the  final  truce  was  signed. 

The  Chinese  offshore  islands  and  Vietnam  proved  to 
be  the  new  crisis  areas  in  the  Far  East.  Following  a 
period  of  amphibious  training  early  in  December  1954 
with  Korean  marines,  Lenawee  joined  in  the  evacuation 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  civilians  and  troops  from  the 
Tachen  Islands  to  Formosa,  on  her  last  trip  carrying  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  China  Karl  L.  Ranking  for  a first  hand 
observation. 

Even  without  such  crises,  the  Navy  never  loses  its 
alertness,  continually  training  for  any  eventuality.  Each 
year  amphibious  operations  were  held  with  marines  either 
off  the  California  coast,  in  the  Hawaiians,  or  elsewhere 
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in  the  Pacific.  Joint  exercises  were  also  held  with  Philip- 
pine troops  in  1957,  with  British  forces  off  Borneo  in 
1959,  with  Korean  marines  in  a cold  weather  operation 
in  1962,  and  in  1965  with  units  of  the  Royal  Thailand 
Navy. 

Beginning  in  1963  the  South  China  Sea  became  a regular 
scene  of  operations  for  Lenawee.  Following  the  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boat  attacks  on  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
in  August  1964,  she  prepared  for  her  10th  Far  Eastern 
tour  since  recommissioning.  The  people-to-people  project 
was  not  neglected  as  a result  of  this  new  crisis,  for  the 
ship  carried  10,000  pounds  of  textbooks  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam  after  she  departed 
San  Diego  7 November  1964.  With  TF  76,  she  stood-by 
laden  with  marines  in  the  South  China  Sea  from  12 
December  until  10  April  1965,  when  3d  Division  Marines 
were  landed  at  Da  Nang.  Five  days  later  her  boats  landed 
men  of  the  4th  Marines  at  Hue.  Reloading  at  Okinawa, 
Lenawee  returned  to  debark  additional  troops  of  the 
4th  Marines  in  an  assault  landing  at  Chu  Lai  7 May.  On 
the  24th  she  brought  2,001  tons  of  ammunition  to  these 
same  men.  One  month  later  she  was  en  route  for  a short 
stay  in  her  home  port.  On  9 August  1965  she  departed 
California  with  Battalion  Landing  Team  1/1  on  the  first 
nonstop  voyage  made  by  an  attack  transport  direct  to 
Da  Nang,  arriving  the  28th.  Returning  to  San  Diego  28 
October,  Lcnaicee  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  the 
first  8 months  of  1966  off  the  west  coast.  She  conducted 
type  training  and  participated  in  various  amphibious  exer- 
cises until  departing  on  her  last  deployment  4 September 
1966. 

Lenawee  carried  marines  to  Okinawa,  successfully 
weathering  typhoon  “Ida”  on  the  way ; then,  after  a stop 
in  Japan,  transported  Republic  of  Korea  troops  from 
Pusan  to  Danang.  She  ferried  U.S.  servicemen  from 
Okinawa  to  Vietnam  and  back  in  December,  before  re- 
turning to  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  8 January 
1967  to  begin  preparations  for  inactivation. 

Lenawee  decommissioned  20  June  1967,  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  on  23  April  1968,  and  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  30  June  1968.  She  is  presently 
berthed  in  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Suisan  Bay,  Calif. 

Lenawee  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  for  Korean  service. 


Lenoir 

A county  and  town  in  North  Carolina. 

I 

( AKA-74 : dp.  13.910;  1.  459'2"  ; b.  63';  dr.  26'4" ; s. 
16.5  k. ; cpl.  247 ; a.  1'5",  8 40mm.,  16  20mm. ; cl.  Tolland) 

Lenoir  (AKA-74)  was  laid  down  by  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  7 September  1944 ; 
launched  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  6 Novem- 
ber 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Kerr;  acquired  and 
commissioned  14  December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  L. 
Whitford  in  command. 

Lenoir  departed  Norfolk  21  January  1945  and  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  20  February.  After  touching  Eniwetok  22 
to  25  March,  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  13  April  for  the  Oki- 
nawa landings,  arriving  off  Hagushi  beach  17  April. 
Within  72  hours  she  had  discharged  her  cargo ; though 
coming  under  air  attack,  she  sustained  no  battle  damage. 
She  then  voyaged  to  Saipan,  Guadalcanal,  and  Guam,  and 
arrived  San  Francisco  10  July. 

Lenoir  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  August  to  embark 
men  of  the  Army  6th  Division  for  Japan,  arriving  there 
22  October.  She  departed  4 November  for  Portland,  Oreg., 
arriving  the  18th.  The  ship  next  sailed  from  Alameda, 
Calif.,  for  Tsingtao,  China,  and  Jinsen,  Korea,  on  a “Magic 
Carpet”  voyage.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  11  March 
1946,  sailed  on  to  Norfolk,  and  decommissioned  there  13 
June  1946.  Returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  14  June 
1946,  she  was  sold  in  1947  to  Lykes  Bros.  SS  Co..  Inc., 
and  operated  out  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  Margaret  Lykes. 
Resold  the  same  year  to  the  Gulf  & South  American  SS 
Co.,  she  was  renamed  Gulf  Merchant. 

Lenior  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  sendee. 

II 

(PC-582:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8" ; b.  28';  dr.  6'6'' ; s.  22  k. ; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dep.,  2 rkt. ; 
cl.  PC-461) 

Lenoir  (PC-582)  was  laid  down  as  PC-582  by  Albina 
Engine  & Machinery  Works,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  21  Feb- 
ruary 1942;  launched  15  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Anderson ; and  commissioned  22  October  1942,  Lt. 
Howard  C.  Duff  in  command. 
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Concluding  shakedown  and  training  in  Puget  Sound 
late  in  December,  PC-582  patrolled  off  southern  California 
out  of  San  Diego  for  7 months,  then  based  at  Adak  for 
Aleutian  service  until  1 December.  After  escort  and  patrol 
duty  in  the  Hawaiians,  she  sailed  for  action  25  May  1944, 
escorting  landing  craft  with  reinforcements  to  Saipan  19 
June,  4 days  after  the  initial  assault.  After  escorting 
additional  reinforcement  and  resupply  convoys  from  the 
Marshalls,  PC-582  patrolled  the  Marianas  from  Saipan 
from  July  through  October,  then  served  in  the  Carolines 
out  of  Ulithi.  In  November  and  in  January  1945,  she 
escorted  convoys  from  Ulithi  to  Hollandia,  and  9 February 
sailed  for  2 months  of  repairs  at  San  Francisco. 

After  brief  patrol  duty  in  the  Hawaiians,  she  escorted 
a convoy  to  Saipan  and  Leyte,  and  reached  Okinawa  in 
August.  She  was  redesignated  PCC-582,  Control  Sub- 
marine Chaser  (173'),  on  29  August.  On  4 September  she 
sailed  for  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  duty  along  the  coast  of 
China  until  sailing  for  San  Diego  21  November.  Early  in 
January  1946  she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  New 
York,  arriving  24  January. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  1940’s  she  engaged  in 
coastal  operations  from  Newport,  R.I.,  sailing  every  other 
year  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  drydock  services  and  addi- 
tional operational  opportunities.  She  decommissioned  and 
was  placed  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  1 
February  1950. 

PCC-582  recommissioned  3 October  1952,  Lt.  Francis 
C.  Kearney,  Jr.,  in  command.  On  7 November  she  arrived 
Norfolk  for  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  On  3 August 
1954  she  steamed  into  Charleston  to  begin  her  second 
inactivation  processing.  Decommissioned  15  January  1955 
and  placed  in  reserve,  on  27  October  she  was  redesignated 
a PC,  and  on  1 February  1956  she  was  named  Lenoir 
(PC-582).  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960. 

PC-582  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Leo 

A northern  constellation  east  of  Cancer. 

(AKA-60 : dp.  6,556;  1.  459'3" ; b.  63';  dr.  25'9"  ; s.  16.4 
k ; cpl.  404 ; a.  1 5”,  8 40mm.,  cl.  Andromeda) 

Leo  (AKA-60)  was  laid  down  17  March  1944  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract ; launched  29  July  1944  ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  wife  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ; acquired  by  the  Navy  29  August  1944 ; and 
commissioned  30  August  1944,  Comdr.  T.  E.  Healey  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  new  attack 
cargo  ship  departed  Norfolk  for  Hawaii  13  October  1944, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  4 November.  After  a month  of 
training  off  Maui,  Hawaii,  Leo  steamed  for  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  arrived  12  December,  loaded  cargo,  and  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  Christmas  Eve. 

After  a month  of  intensive  amphibious  training,  Leo 
steamed  27  January  1945  for  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima  with 
Amphibious  TF  51  under  Vice  Admiral  Turner.  After  brief 
calls  at  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  the  ship  arrived  off  the 
beaches  of  Iwo  early  morning,  D-Day,  19  February.  De- 
barking her  troops  the  first  hour,  Leo  then  offloaded  her 
high-priority  cargo  of  trucks,  fresh  water,  and  ammuni- 
tion into  boats  alongside.  For  the  next  9 days,  with  inter- 
ruptions only  for  night  retirement,  the  ship  evacuated 
casualties  and  continued  sending  crucial  war  material 
ashore.  Mission  accomplished,  she  sailed  28  February  for 
Kwajelein  Atoll  and  arrived  a week  later. 

Steaming  to  the  Marianas  from  Kw’ajelein,  the  ship 
prepared  for  the  Okinawa  landing.  She  departed  Saipan 
27  March  with  Rear  Admiral  Wright’s  Demonstration 
Force  for  simulated  landings  on  the  southeastern  beaches 
of  Okinawa.  Arriving  at  dawn  1 April,  the  demonstration 
group  received  more  attention  from  Japanese  aircraft 
than  did  the  actual  landing  group. 

About  0550  1 April  a Japanese  suicide  plane  crashed 
Hinsdale  (APA-120),  killing  24  and  wounding  21.  Com- 


pleting her  mission,  Leo  sent  all  her  LCVPs  to  Hinsdale 
to  pick  up  survivors,  after  which  she  retired  for  night 
steaming.  The  next  3 days  Leo  moved  in  and  out  from 
the  southeast  beaches  as  a decoy,  drawing  fire  from  the 
shore.  She  was  detached  from  Admiral  Wright’s  group  4 
April  and  steamed  for  transport  area  “Baker”  and  an  ac- 
tual landing  off  the  northern  beaches  of  Okinawa.  Arriv- 
ing the  next  day,  she  transferred  Hinsdale  survivors  to  a 
hospital  ship  and  commenced  offloading  cargo. 

Gunfire  from  the  ship’s  starboard  40mm.  mount  splashed 
a low-flying  Japanese  aircraft  as  it  swooped  down  on  the 
formation  the  afternoon  of  6 April.  Despite  constant  air 
raid,  Leo  offloaded  all  cargo  by  14  April  and  steamed  that 
afternoon  for  Ulithi,  towing  Hinsdale.  They  arrived  23 
April.  She  departed  for  Saipan  25  April  and  through  the 
rest  of  the  war  transported  cargo  between  the  Marianas 
and  the  Solomons.  She  completed  two  voyages  from  Sai- 
pan via  Guam  to  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi. 

Departing  Guam  26  August,  she  steamed  for  Manila, 
arrived  1 September,  and  loaded  troops  and  equipment  of 
the  43d  Division,  8th  Army,  designated  for  occupation 
duty  in  Japan.  Arriving  15  September  off  Yokosuka,  Leo 
debarked  the  Army  troops,  loaded  troops  and  equipment 
of  the  6th  Marine  Division,  rode  out  a typhoon  until  the 
18th,  and  departed  next  day  for  Tsingtao,  China.  She 
arrived  Tsingtao,  which  was  headquarters  for  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  the  western  Pacific  after  World  War  II,  and 
had  put  the  marines  ashore  by  18  October. 

Leo  steamed  for  Manila  and  arrived  23  October.  After 
a fast  cargo  run  to  Haiphong,  French  Indochina,  Leo  de- 
parted the  Orient  10  November  and  arrived  Puget  Sound 
15  days  later.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  Leo 
operated  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  in  the 
Pacific. 

After  the  North  Koreans  invaded  South  Korea  Leo 
steamed  from  San  Francisco  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  with  am- 
munition for  the  7th  Fleet.  She  arrived  Japan  19  Septem- 
ber 1950  and  supplied  ammunition  to  ships  deploying  to 
Korean  waters.  The  AKA  steamed  for  Korea  9 November 
with  ammunition,  stores,  and  mail  for  the  ships  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Wonsan.  Departing  14  November,  she  re- 
turned to  Sasebo  for  10  days  and  then  left  for  San  Fran- 
cisco 19  December. 

She  was  again  underway  for  Sasebo  9 January  1951, 
and  she  spent  that  year  operating  between  Japan  and 
Korea.  She  arrived  Sasebo  27  January,  rearmed  ships 
there,  then  steamed  for  Korea  10  March  and  replenished 
ships  at  Pusan,  Pohang,  and  Wonsan. 

Because  of  the  buildup  of  heavy  combatants  off  Korea 
and  the  logistical  demands  attendant  to  keeping  them  on 
the  line.  Leo  operated  between  Sasebo  and  various  rendez- 
vous points  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  the  next  9 months. 
Logistical  problems  diminished  as  Leo  and  her  sister  ships 
perfected  night  underway  replenishment  techniques.  By 
25  January  1952,  when  Leo  departed  Sasebo  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  logistics  team  was  able  to  replenish  a fast  car- 
rier task  force  in  only  9 hours. 

Upon  arrival  San  Francisco  9 February,  Leo  underwent 
overhaul  and  then  steamed  to  Alaska  on  a cargo  run 
during  July  and  August.  Between  7 October  and  8 Decem- 
ber she  carried  cargo  from  Oakland  to  Eniwetok. 

As  a unit  of  MSTS  the  ship  made  three  more  voyages  to 
the  Orient  plus  another  run  to  Alaska  during  the  next 
2 years.  Leo  steamed  from  Oakland  to  Long  Beach  15 
October  1954  where  she  decommissioned  11  February 
1955  and  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  San 
Diego.  Subsequently  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July 
1960.  She  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and 
into  1969  has  been  berthed  at  the  Suisan  Bay,  Calif. 

Leo  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service 
and  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Leon 

Counties  in  Florida  and  Texas : the  county  in  Florida 
named  for  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 16th  century  Spanish  con- 
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quistador  and  explorer  of  Florida ; and  the  county  in 
Texas  for  Alonzo  de  Leon,  a Spanish  captain  who  estab- 
lished missions  in  Texas. 

( APA-48 : dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69 '6”  ; dr.  26'6"  ; s.  18.4 

k. ; cpl.  571 ; a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  18  20mm. ; cl.  Bayfield-, 

T.  C3-S-A2 ) 

Leon  (APA-48),  originally  planned  as  Sea  Dolphin 
(AP-93),  was  renamed  Leon  3 October  1942  ; redesignated 
APA-48  1 February  1943 ; laid  down  6 February  1943  by 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  launched  19  June  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Hammett ; accepted  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  11  September  1943  for  transfer 
to  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  for  conversion ; 
decommissioned  27  September  1943 ; and  recommissioned 
in  full  12  February  1944,  Capt.  Bruce  B.  Adell  in  command. 

Upon  arrival  in  Norfolk  24  February  Leon  received  her 
quota  of  landing  craft  and  underwent  shakedown.  With 
1,345  marines  of  the  47th  Replacement  Battalion  and  195 
Seabees  embarked,  she  departed  Norfolk  18  March  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  7 April. 

By  this  time  a great  store  of  battle  experience  in  oper- 
ations had  been  gained  since  the  early  landings  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  With  the  United  States  now  controlling 
many  of  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands,  Leon  and 
elements  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  practiced  and  re- 
hearsed almost  2 months  for  the  next  leapfrog  into  the 
Marianas.  As  part  of  TG  52.4,  she  sortied  from  Honolulu  29 
May.  The  invasion  fleet  rendezvoused  at  Eniwetok  and 
arrived  off  Saipan  15  June.  On  D-Day  Leon's  beach  party 
and  boats,  in  the  midst  of  enemy  artillery  and  mortar 
fire,  successfully  put  ashore  their  Marines  although  three 
boats  were  lost.  Nine  days  later  she  departed  and  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  20  July.  Again  the  cycle  of  training  and 
invasion  repeated  itself.  This  time  the  81st  Infantry 
Division  was  embarked  with  the  Palau  Islands  as  the 
objective.  On  17  September  her  boats  put  1,404  troops 
ashore  on  Angaur  Island.  Recalled  from  the  area  23 
September,  she  proceeded  to  Manus  Island  in  the 
Admiralty  group. 

Preparations  now  were  underway  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Philippines.  Leon  transported  elements  of  the  1st 
Calvary  Division  to  Leyte  from  16  to  22  October,  and  on  a 
repeat  voyage  debarked  troops  of  the  77th  Division  there 
on  23  November.  Leon , as  part  of  Rear  Adm.  R.  L.  Con- 
noley’s  Reinforcement  Group  77.9,  brought  troops  from 
both  Noemfoor  and  Leyte  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  on  11 
and  27  January,  respectively. 

Completing  the  latter  debarkation,  the  attack  transport 
sailed  to  Guadalcanal  to  prepare  for  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign. Departing  15  March  with  members  of  the  11th 
Special  Construction  Battalion  and  6th  Division  Marines, 
including  a platoon  of  war  dogs,  she  arrived  off  the  landing 
area  on  Easter  Sunday,  D-Day,  1 April.  After  her  troops 
were  ashore  Leon  remained  to  unload  cargo.  The  night 
of  4 April  in  a high  wind  she  slipped  a dragging  anchor 
and  worked  her  way  skillfully  through  the  crowded 
anchorage  to  sea  and  the  next  day  departed  for  Saipan. 

After  a drydock  period  at  Pearl  Harbor  she  had  the 
pleasant  task  31  May  to  6 June  of  transporting  299  Waves 
and  a vast  quantity  of  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

She  resumed  her  task  of  carrying  Army  troops  1 July 
when  she  departed  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  1,368  officers 
and  men  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Leon  proceeded  on  to  Ulithi 
and  Okinawa  where  she  took  on  board  1,169  men  of  the 
Army’s  7th  Infantry  Division  destined  to  accept  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese  in  South  Korea.  After  a 3-day 
voyage,  landings  were  effected  8 and  9 September  at  In- 
chon (Jinsen)  5 years  before  landings  there  turned  the 
tide  in  the  Korean  war.  The  vacuum  in  northern  China 
created  by  the  collapse  of  the  Japanese  was  partially 
filled  at  first  by  U.S.  Marines  and  later  by  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist troops.  Leon  and  sister  ships  of  Vice  Adm.  D.  E. 
Barbey’s  7th  Amphibious  Force  were  involved  in  this 
operation,  bringing  marines  from  Okinawa  to  Tientsin, 


China,  30  September  and  carrying  Chinese  troops  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Chinwangtao  30  October  and  Tsingtao  14 
November. 

The  attack  transport  now  turned  her  bow  toward  home. 
At  Sasebo,  Japan,  as  part  of  Operation  “Magic  Carpet,” 
she  embarked  5th  Marine  Division  veterans  and  sailed  9 
December  for  San  Diego,  arriving  Christmas  Day,  with 
happy  passengers  and  crew.  Leon  departed  San  Diego, 
11  January  1946 ; arrived  Mobile,  Ala.,  1 February ; pro- 
ceeded to  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  1 March ; and  decommis- 
sioned 7 March.  She  was  transferred  to  WSA  2 April ; 
sold  to  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Co.,  in  1947 ; and  renamed 
Steel  Chemist. 

Leon  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Leon 


When  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1942,  Leon  was  renamed 
Y P-1,60  (q.v.). 


Leonard  F,  Mason 

Leonard  Foster  Mason,  born  Middleboro,  Ky.,  22  Feb- 
ruary 1920,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  April  1943. 
Promoted  to  private  first  class  in  March  1943,  Mason  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific  war  zone  in  October. 

During  the  landing  on  Guam  22  July  1944,  two  enemy 
machineguns  opened  fire  on  Mason’s  platoon.  Although 
mortally  wounded,  Mason  cleared  out  the  hostile  position, 
acting  on  his  own  initiative.  His  heroic  act  in  the  face 
of  almost  certain  death  enabled  his  platoon  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

( DD-852 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6”  ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  18';  s.  34.5 

k. ; cpl.  367 ; a.  3 5'',  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 det.,  6 dcp. ; 

cl.  Gearing) 

Leonard  F.  Mason  (DD-852)  was  laid  down  2 May  1945 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched 
4 January  1946 : sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hillary  Mason,  mother 
of  Private  First  Class  Mason ; and  commissioned  28  June 
1946,  Comdr.  S.  D.  B.  Merrill  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  the  new  de- 
stroyer joined  DesDiv  32  in  the  Pacific  22  January  1947. 
From  1947  to  1950,  the  ship  completed  two  cruises  in  the 
western  Pacific,  as  well  as  stateside  operations.  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  Korean  war,  Leonard  F.  Mason  steamed 
for  the  Pacific  13  November  1950  and  joined  in  antisub- 
marine exercises.  On  16  May  she  joined  TF  85  at  the  siege 
of  Wonsan  to  fire  in  the  continuous  shore  bombardment 
which  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  enemy  bridges,  tun- 
nels, and  troop  concentrations.  Departing  Wonsan  23  July, 
she  steamed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  8 August  1951. 

After  overhaul,  the  ship  sailed  23  February  1952  for  the 
Orient,  and  again  operated  in  Wonsan  Harbor  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Korea.  Departing  Yokosuka  13  Sep- 
tember, she  arrived  Long  Beach  27  September  and  re- 
mained there  until  16  May  1953  when  she  again  steamed 
for  the  Far  East.  Arriving  in  Korean  waters  9 June, 
Leonard  F.  Mason  joined  TG  70.1  for  escort  and  bom- 
bardment action  with  mighty  battleship  New  Jersey  off 
Wonsan  and  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 

After  the  close  of  Korean  hostilities,  she  departed 
Yokosuka  20  November  for  Long  Beach,  arrived  8 De- 
cember, and  readied  herself  for  peacetime  duty.  Between 
1954  and  1960  Leonard  F.  Mason  made  three  more  West- 
Pac  cruises,  providing  an  element  of  security  in  the  turbu- 
lent Far  East.  During  the  Suez  crisis  of  November  1956 
she  sailed  with  fast  carrier  TF  11  on  guard  against  any 
spread  of  trouble  to  the  Far  East. 

From  May  1960  to  May  1962,  Leonard  F.  Mason  was 
homeported  at  Yokosuka  for  antisubmarine  patrols  and 
other  peacekeeping  missions.  During  1963  she  underwent 
FRAM  I conversion  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  then  re- 
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USS  Leonard  F.  Mason  (DD-852) — December  1959. 


turned  by  way  of  the  west  coast  to  Yokosuka  21  July 
1964.  For  the  next  2 years,  she  operated  with  various 
task  groups  of  the  7th  Fleet,  conducting  gunfire  sup- 
port missions  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  patrolling  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  and  serving  in  the  Gemini  Recovery 
Force.  Long  experience  and  training  paid  off  17  March 
1966  when  Gemini  VIII  splashed  down  southeast  of  Oki- 
nawa. Leonard  F.  Mason  had  Astronauts  Maj.  David  Scott, 
TJSAF,  and  Mr.  Neil  Armstrong  and  their  capsule  aboard 
within  3 hours  and  was  headed  for  Okinawa,  where  her 
distinguished  passengers  and  cargo  were  offloaded  the 
next  day. 

Leonard  F.  Mason  then  returned  to  gunfire  support 
chores  off  Vietnam  until  June.  With  an  overhaul  pro- 
jected, her  home  port  changed  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.  She 
departed  Yokosuka  17  June  and  arrived  at  the  west  coast 
2 July.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  diverse 
operations  off  the  California  coast,  with  a trip  to  Alca- 
pulco  in  November. 

On  5 January  1967  the  destroyer  entered  San  Francisco 
Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  for  overhaul.  She  returned 
to  Long  Beach  in  May,  then  resumed  local  operations, 
including  6 weeks  of  refresher  training.  On  19  Septem- 
ber she  departed  for  WestPac,  where  she  conducted  plane 
guard  duty  on  Yankee  Station  and  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port, until  sailing  for  home,  arriving  Long  Beach  12  March. 
Her  stay  was  not  long,  however,  for  she  left  once  again 
for  the  Far  East  at  the  end  of  July.  Yokosuka  again  be- 
came her  home  port  19  August  1968,  and  she  continued  to 
operate  with  the  7th  Fleet,  ranging  from  Japan  to  the 
South  China  Sea  into  1969. 

Leonard  F.  Mason  received  three  battle  stars  for  Ko- 
rean service. 

Leonard  Wood 

Leonard  Wood  was  born  9 October  1860  at  Winchester, 
N.H.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 


1884,  he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  5 January  1886.  That  summer  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Apache  campaign  and  was  later 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  voluntarily  carrying 
“dispatches  through  a region  infested  with  hostile  Indians, 
making  a journey  of  70  miles  in  1 night  and  walking  30 
miles  the  next  day.  Also  for  several  weeks  while  in  close 
pursuit  of  Geronimo’s  band  and  constantly  expecting  an 
encounter,  he  commanded  a detachment  of  infantry.  . . .” 

Promoted  to  captain  in  1891,  he  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  met  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  be- 
came President  McKinley’s  personal  physician.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Wood  joined 
Roosevelt  in  organizing  the  “Rough  Riders”  and  com- 
manded the  regiment.  Immediately  after  the  war,  Wood 
became  military  governor  of  Santiago  Province,  then,  from 
December  1899  to  March  1902.  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 
He  restored  order  to  that  troubled  island  and  established 
educational,  political,  and  sanitary  systems.  Wood  next 
used  his  skill  as  an  administrator  pacifying  the  Maro 
Province  of  the  Philippines  which  he  governed  from 
1903  to  1906.  Promoted  to  major  general  in  August  1903. 
Wood  commanded  the  Philippine  Division  from  1906  to 
1908.  As  Army  Chief  of  Staff  from  1910  to  1914,  he  re- 
organized the  War  Department  and  prepared  the  Army 
for  the  challenge  of  World  War  II.  He  was  a leading  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  for  president  in 
1920.  In  1921  President  Harding  appointed  Wood  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  remained  at 
that  post  until  his  death  7 August  1927. 

( AP-25  : dp.  21,900  ; 1.  535' ; b.  72'6"  ; dr.  31.3"  ; s.  17.5  k. ; 
cpl.  667 ; tr.  1,926 ; a.  4 3"  ; 4 40mm ; cl.  Harris) 

Leonard  Wood  (AP-25),  ex-Nutmeg  State  and  Western 
World,  was  built  in  1922  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Sparrow  Point,  Md. ; purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1939  and  renamed  Leonard  Wood;  served  as  a 
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Army  transport  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  3 June  1941 ; 
and  commissioned  10  June,  manned  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
Comdr.  H.  G.  Bradbury,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  training  off  North  Carolina,  Leonard  Wood  de- 
parted Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  10  November  1941  carrying 
reinforcements  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  British 
outposts  in  the  Far  East.  After  debarking  troops  at  Bom- 
bay and  Singapore,  she  returned,  entering  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  March  1942  for  conversion  to  an  attack 
transport.  She  was  redesignated  APA-12  on  1 February 
1943. 

Alterations  completed  late  in  April,  the  attack  transport 
trained  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  invasion  of  north 
Africa.  She  departed  Hampton  Roads  24  October  carry- 
ing almost  1,900  fighting  men  from  the  3d  Division  and 
slipped  in  close  to  beaches  at  Fedhala,  French  Morroco, 
on  the  night  of  7 to  8 November.  The  next  morning  she 
sent  her  boats  ashore  and  provided  gunfire  support  while 
also  rescuing  survivors  from  torpedoed  sister  ships.  Leo- 
nard Wood  remained  in  the  first  line  of  transports,  carry- 
ing out  her  mission  until  12  November  when  enemy  sub- 
marines, which  had  already  sunk  or  damaged  six  Allied 
ships,  forced  the  remaining  transports  to  finish  unloading 
at  Casablanca.  Departing  17  November,  she  arrived  Nor- 
folk on  the  30th  for  repairs  and  more  amphibious  war- 
fare training. 

The  transport  sailed  3 June  1913  and  arrived  Mers  el 
Kebir,  Algeria,  22  June  where  she  prepared  for  the  as- 
sault on  Sicily.  She  sortied  with  TF  65  on  5 July  and  4 
days  later  began  unloading  waves  of  troops  in  the  Wood’s 
Hole  sector,  some  5%  miles  west  of  Socglitti,  Sicily.  At 
dawn  of  the  10th,  her  gunners  fired  at  an  enemy  bomber 
which  dropped  bombs  200  to  300  yards  astern  and  kept  up 
an  antiaircraft  barrage  throughout  the  day,  helping  to 
splash  three  planes.  With  unloading  completed  and  dam- 
aged landing  craft  salvaged,  the  ship  got  underway  for 
Norfolk,  on  the  12th,  arriving  4 August.  Three  weeks 
later  she  departed  Norfolk  for  San  Francisco,  embarked 
troops,  then  steamed  for  Honolulu,  arriving  27  September, 

Leonard  Wood  spent  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  in 
the  Pacific,  distinguishing  herself  in  seven  amphibious 
landings.  In  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  Marshall  Islands 
operations  the  ship  gained  experience,  especially  in  cargo 
handling,  which  proved  invaluable  when  Leonard  Wood 
later  took  part  in  the  final  push  toward  victory  with  the 
landings  at  Saipan.  Leyte,  and  Lingayen  Gulf. 

Leonard  Wood  departed  Pearl  Harbor  29  May  1944 
bound  for  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Saipan,  Marianas 
Islands.  Arriving  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  an  atoll 
Leonard  Wood  had  helped  to  secure  just  3 months  before, 
the  ship  fueled,  watered,  and  provisioned  before  departing 
11  June  for  her  assigned  anchorage  off  Saipan.  Arriving 
15  June,  Leonard  Wood  unloaded  and  cleared  all  boats  in 
49  minutes.  For  the  next  9 days,  the  transport  stood  off 
Saipan,  unloading  cargo  and  receiving  on  board  casualties 
for  transfer  to  hospital  ships.  The  transport  sailed  24  June 
for  Eniwetok  and  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  July. 

After  Saipan,  the  ship  made  transport  and  training  runs 
between  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Guadalcanal  until 
she  sailed  from  Guadalcanal  8 September  for  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  Angaur  Island,  Palau  Island  Group. 
Arriving  7 September,  the  ship  landed  troops,  and  then 
began  unloading  cargo  and  receiving  casualties.  Leonard 
Wood  completed  unloading  21  September,  and  departed 
for  Manus  Island  27  September. 

Remaining  at  Manus  just  long  enough  to  fuel,  provision 
and  reembark  troops,  the  transport  sailed  12  October  to 
begin  the  long-awaited  liberation  of  the  Philippines.  Ar- 
riving off  the  Leyte  beachheads  20  October,  Leonard  Wood 
debarked  troops  and  cargo  in  record  time  and  steamed  for 
Palau  only  10  hours  later. 

For  the  next  week  Leonard  Wood  prepared  for  further 
operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  departing  Sansapor, 
New  Guinea,  30  December  1944  for  the  assault  on  Lingayen 
Gulf.  Many  Japanese  suicide  planes  attacked  the  forma- 
tion and  Leonard  Wood  helped  down  one  of  them.  Ar- 
riving Lingayen  9 January  1945,  she  again  unloaded 


troops  and  cargo  while  firing  at  enemy  planes  before  de- 
parting the  same  day  for  Leyte. 

Leonard  Wood  took  part  in  her  last  amphibious  land- 
ing with  the  Mindoro  Island  assault  9 February  1945. 
Debarking  her  troops  and  cargo  in  less  than  5 hours,  she 
steamed  for  San  Francisco  via  Leyte,  Ulithi,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  27  March. 

After  repairs  at  San  Francisco  Leonard  Wood  began 
transport  duties  between  the  United  States  and  the  west- 
ern Pacific,  making  two  runs  to  Manila  and  one  to  Tokyo. 
The  ship’s  Coast  Guard  crew  debarked  22  March  1946 
when  Leonard  Wood  decommissioned  and  was  redelivered 
to  the  Army  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  pending  transfer  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  The  ship  was  sold  to  Con- 
solidated Builders,  Inc.,  for  scrap  20  January  1948. 

Leonard  Wood  earned  eight  battle  stars  World  War 
II  service. 


Leon  Godchaux,  see  Wildcat  (AW-2) 


Leonhardt,  Freida,  see  Astoria  (AK-8) 


Leonidas 

Both  ships  retained  their  former  names.  Leonidas  was 
a heroic  king  of  Sparta  who  died  at  Thermopylae  fighting 
to  hold  back  the  Persian  hosts  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C. 

I 

(Bark:  t.  231  dr.  12') 

The  first  Leonidas  was  a bark  purchased  at  Bedford, 
Mass.,  27  November  1861  for  use  in  the  “Stone  Fleet.” 
She  was  sunk  the  following  month  in  the  channel  leading 
to  Savannah.  Ga. 

II 

(AD-7 : dp.  4,264 ; 1.  264'3'' ; b.  39'3"  ; dr.  21' ; s.  9.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  2 3-pdr. ; cl.  Leonidas) 

The  second  Leonidas  (AD-7)  was  built  as  Elizabeth 
Holland  by  S.  P.  Austin  & Son,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land, in  1897-98:  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Samuel  P. 
Holland,  London,  16  April  1898;  and  commissioned  at 
New  York  21  May  1898,  Comdr.  W.  I.  Moore  in  command. 

Converted  into  a collier  for  duty  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished Navy  Fleet  Train,  Leonidas  departed  New  York 
30  May  1898  on  a coaling  voyage  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
following  her  return  to  Norfolk  in  mid-June,  sailed  again 
on  the  23d  for  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  supplying  occupation 
troops  and  naval  units.  Putting  into  League  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  15  December,  she  decommissioned  on 
the  27th  and  remained  there  in  reserve  for  nearly  2 years. 

Reactivated  8 November  1900,  she  served  with  the  Col- 
lier Service,  carrying  coal  to  naval  ships  and  stations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies  through 
1908.  Decommissioning  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H., 
from  15  February  to  11  June  1909,  the  ship  resumed  her 
service  as  an  Atlantic  Fleet  Auxiliary  until  placed  out  of 
service  3 May  1912  at  Portsmouth  to  fit  out  for  duty  as  a 
survey  ship. 

Recommissioned  1 April  1914,  Leonidas  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  via  Boston  to  survey  the  coast  of  Panama. 
From  that  date  until  24  April  1917,  the  converted  survey 
ship  made  four  surveying  trips  to  the  Caribbean,  chart- 
ing the  coasts  of  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  and 
making  general  observations  on  climate  and  terrain. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  she  took  up  patrol 
duty  in  the  Caribbean,  searching  for  possible  enemy  sub- 
marine bases  in  Central  America.  As  part  of  the  Carib- 
bean Detachment,  Patrol  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Leonidas 
remained  in  the  West  Indies  until  sailing  for  home  4 
September,  arriving  Portsmouth  30  October.  There  the 
Survey  ship  was  converted  once  again,  this  time  into  a 
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USS  Leonidas  (AD-7)  1898-1922,  ex  collier,  tender  for  submarine  chasers  and  survey  ship.  Photographed  here  as  a 

survey  ship  in  1914. 


tender  capable  of  supplying  two  squadrons  of  submarine 
chasers. 

Leonidas  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  8 March  1918 
via  New  York,  Bermuda,  the  Azores  and  Gibraltar,  ar- 
riving Corfu,  Italy,  8 June  and  remaining  there  tending 
her  submarine  chasers  guarding  the  area  from  submarine 
attack.  After  the  Armistice,  20  November,  the  tender 
sailed  for  home  via  ports  in  Italy,  the  Riviera,  and  Spain, 
and  escorted  a convoy  of  submarine  chasers  from  the 
Azores  to  Bermuda.  She  twice  more  escorted  homeward 
bound  small  craft  before  arriving  New  York  8 September. 

Following  short  voyages  to  New  London  and  Newport 
in  support  of  her  submarine  chasers,  the  ship  sailed  for 
Key  West  11  October  and  operated  off  the  southern  U.S. 
coast  as  tender  for  the  destroyers  of  Reserve  Destroyer 
Squadron  1,  Atlantic  Fleet,  out  of  Charleston,  until  sail- 
ing for  New  York  and  arriving  19  May  1921.  Leonidas 
sailed  to  Newport  for  duty  1 June  to  17  October  and,  after 
returning  to  New  York,  sailed  for  Norfolk  on  the  28th,  ar- 
riving 2 days  later.  She  decommissioned  there  28  Novem- 
ber and  was  sold  5 June  1922  to  Ammunitions  Products 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  ss  Elizabeth  Holland. 


Leonie 


When  diesel-powered  houseboat  Leonie  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  1 January  1943,  she  was  renamed  YHB-19 
( Q-v .) 

Leonis 

A northern  constellation  east  of  Cancer,  containing  the 
bright  star  Regulus  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  sickle. 

( AK-128 : dp.  14,350  (tl.)  ; 1.  441'6"  ; dr.  28'4"  ; s.  12.5  k.  ; 
cpl.  234  : a.  1 4”,1  3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Crater ; T.  EC2-SC1) 

Leonis  (AK-128)  was  built  as  Key  Pittman  by  Poole, 
McGonigle  & Jennings,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  in  1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  6 
October  1943 ; renamed  Leonis  11  October  and  commis- 
sioned 25  October  1943 ; Lt.  Comdr.  A.  J.  Barkowsky  in 
command. 


After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Leonis  departed 
San  Pedro  6 December  with  cargo  for  the  Pacific  islands. 
Arriving  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  on  the  22d,  she  remained 
there  until  1 January  1944  when  she  sailed  for  Funafuti 
Atoll,  Ellice  Islands.  From  January  to  April  Leonis 
shuttled  cargo  among  the  Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  Ellice 
Islands  before  sailing  for  Pearl  Harbor  19  April. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Amphibious  Force,  Leonis  loaded 
troops  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  departed  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
29  May.  The  destination  was  the  Marianas  needed  “to 
secure  control  of  sea  communications  through  the  central 
Pacific  for  the  support  of  further  attacks  on  the  Japanese.” 
Leonis  arrived  in  the  transport  area  off  Saipan  with  rein- 
forcements and  cargo  20  June,  5 days  after  the  initial 
landings.  Remaining  off  Saipan  until  3 July,  she  made  a 
brief  stop  at  Eniwetok,  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  27th. 

Following  training  and  repairs,  the  cargo  ship  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  20  August  to  join  the  forces  preparing  for 
the  Palau  Islands  campaign.  After  stopovers  at  Kwajalein 
and  Manus,  Leonis  arrived  Kossal  Passage  20  September 
with  men  and  equipment  needed  to  capture  the  islands. 
The  Palaus  were  utilized  as  an  advance  base  for  the  Leyte 
operations,  and  Leonis  remained  off  Peleliu  until  mid- 
November. 

After  loading  marines  and  other  passengers  at  Peleliu, 
the  Russell  Islands,  Tulagi,  and  Guadalcanal,  the  cargo 
ship  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  San  Francisco 
18  December.  Reloading  with  battle  supplies,  Leonis 
departed  San  Francisco  11  January  1945  to  join  the 
Western  Pacific  Forces  as  a fleet  issue  ship. 

Touching  the  Marshalls  and  Carolinas  en  route,  she 
arrived  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  28  February.  For  the 
rest  of  the  war  she  remained  primarily  in  the  Philippines 
supplying  the  fleet  with  dry  stores  and  medical  pro- 
visions. Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  Leonis 
departed  Leyte  4 September,  arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
1 month  later.  Sailing  again  15  October,  the  veteran  cargo 
ship  proceeded  toward  the  east  coast,  arriving  Norfolk 
6 November.  Leonis  decommissioned  there  5 December 
1945  and  was  returned  to  WSA  the  9th. 

Leonis  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Leopard 

A large  and  ferocious  spotted  cat  of  southern  Asia  and 
Africa. 

( IX-122 : dp.  15,425;  1.  441'6" ; b.  56'11'';  dr.  27'9"  ; s. 

11  k. ; cpl.  97;  a.  1 5”,  1 3”,  8 20mm. ; T.  Z-ET1-S-C3; 

cl.  Armadillo) 

Leopard  (IX-122)  was  laid  down  as  William  B.  Bank- 
head  5 October  1943  by  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract ; 
renamed  Leopard  27  October  1943 ; launched  15  November 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Bankhead ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  24  December  1943 ; and  commissioned  26 
December  1943,  Lt.  G.  C.  Foltz  in  command. 

Originally  designed  to  carry  dry  cargo.  Leopard  was 
converted  to  a tanker,  and  departed  Key  West  18  January 
1944  for  the  southwest  Pacific.  Arriving  Borabora,  Society 
Islands,  27  February,  she  performed  harbor  fueling  opera- 
tions out  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea  until  mid-April 
when  she  sailed  for  the  Admiralty  Islands.  For  the  rest  of 
the  war,  Leopard  continued  harbor  fueling  duties  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Guinea. 

Following  Y-.T  Day,  the  tanker  departed  Seeadler  Har- 
bor 30  August  1945  and  arrived  Manila  Bay  9 September 
where  she  performed  similar  services.  Leopard  remained 
in  the  Philippines  until  she  sailed  for  the  United  States 
19  March  1946  arriving  Norfolk  11  May.  She  decommis- 
sioned there  21  June  1946  and  was  delivered  to  WSA  the 
same  day  for  disposal.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  3 July  1946. 


Leopold 

Robert  Lawrence  Leopold,  born  11  November  1916  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  10  July  1940. 
Following  training  in  Wyoming , he  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman 16  September  1940  and  commissioned  ensign  12 
December.  Reporting  for  duty  on  board  Arizona  2 weeks 
later,  Ensign  Leopold  served  in  that  battleship  until  killed 
in  action  7 December  1941  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

(DE-319 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 

2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Leopold  (DE-319)  was  laid  down  24  March  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched  12  June 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  S.  Leopold,  sister  of  Ensign 
Leopold ; and  commissioned  18  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Kenneth  C.  Phillips,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Coast  Guard  manned 
Leopold  departed  Norfolk  24  December  1943  to  escort 
convoy  USG-68  to  Casablanca.  Arriving  11  January  1944, 
the  destroyer  escort  made  an  antisubmarine  patrol  off 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  until  sailing  5 days  later  on  an 
escort  passage  to  the  United  States. 

Departing  New  York  1 March  on  her  second  voyage, 
Leopold  screened  convoy  CU-16  for  the  British  Isles. 
While  investigating  a submarine  contact  on  the  eve  of 
9 March  at  57°37'  N„  26°30'  W.,  Leopold  was  struck  by 
an  acoustic  torpedo  fired  from  TJ-255.  Badly  damaged, 
she  was  abandoned.  Joyce  (DE-317)  rescued  28  survivors 
at  the  close  of  the  action ; 171  others  were  lost  through 
explosion  on  board  or  drowning  after  abandoning.  Leopold 
remained  afloat  until  early  the  next  morning,  then  sank. 


LeRay  Wilson 

LeRay  Wilson,  born  at  Cove,  Oreg.,  4 February  1920, 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  8 February  1939.  Assigned  to  William 
B.  Preston  (AVD-7)  on  14  June  1940,  Wilson  was  on  the 
seaplane  tender  in  Malolog  Bay  in  The  Philippines  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  American  ships  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  8 December  1941.  He  remained  on  her  throughout 
the  succeeding  months  of  valiant  struggle  in  which  plucky 


American  ships  defied  overwhelming  odds  fighting  to  hold 
back  the  enemy  advance  toward  Australia.  Japanese 
bombers  finally  caught  up  with  William  B.  Preston  at 
Darwin,  Australia,  19  February  1942.  Despite  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  attack  developed  and  the  very  obvious 
danger  of  being  trapped  by  an  explosion,  Wilson  went 
immediately  below  decks  and  had  just  completed  closing 
all  doors  and  hatches  when  a bomb  hitting  within  a few 
feet  of  him  caused  his  death.  Because  of  his  courage  and 
efficiency,  the  flooding  of  the  ship  was  confined  to  two 
compartments.  Metalsmith  2d  Class  Wilson  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  his  bravery. 

( DE— 414  : dp.  1,350;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8'' ; dr.  9'5'' ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.), 

2 dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

LeRay  Wilson  (DE-414)  was  laid  down  20  December 
1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched 
28  January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Julia  Wilson,  mother 
of  LeRay  Wilson ; and  commissioned  10  May  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  M.  V.  Carson  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  the  new  destroyer  escort 
departed  Boston  15  July  1944  for  the  Pacific  war  zone. 
With  calls  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Eniwetok, 
LeRay  Wilson  arrived  Manus,  Admiralties,  as  the  Navy 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  Departing 
12  October,  she  escorted  the  fabled  “Taffy  2”  to  Leyte, 
arriving  18  October.  For  the  next  12  days,  the  destroyer 
escort  remained  on  station  screening  Rear  Admiral 
Stump’s  escort  carriers  while  they  repelled  the  attacking 
Japanese  Fleet  and  provided  aircover  for  the  landings. 
The  ship  arrived  Manus  3 November  and  returned  to  the 
battle  20  to  28  November,  escorting  more  carriers  to  pro- 
vide aircover  for  the  enemy-infested  convoy  lanes  east 
and  southeast  of  Leyte. 

With  Leyte  secured,  the  ship  immediately  became  in- 
volved in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  operation.  While  on  antisub- 
marine patrol  near  the  western  entrance  to  Lingayen 
Gulf  10  January  1945,  LeRay  Wilson  experienced  the  full 
fury  of  the  Japanese  suicide  attacks.  Spotting  an  enemy 
two-engine  bomber  dead  ahead  about  25  feet  off  the  water, 
the  ship’s  gunners  unflinchingly  maintained  continuous 
and  deadly  gunfire,  diverting  the  aircraft  enough  to  save 
the  ship.  As  the  suicide  plane  splashed,  its  starboard  wing 
crashed  the  ship’s  port  side,  killing  six  gunners,  seriously 
wounding  seven  more,  and  causing  extensive  damage. 
LeRay  Wilson  continued  patrolling  until  relieved  later 
the  same  day,  then  steamed  for  Manus.  In  his  battle  report 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  V.  Carson,  commanding  officer,  wrote  of  his 
gallant  men : “I  say  that  those  men  made  naval  tradition. 
May  their  gallant  acts  live  always  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  nation.  . . . They  were  my  shipmates  and  I am 
proud  of  them.” 

During  February  and  March  1945,  the  ship  repaired  its 
port  side  and  prepared  for  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
toughest  operations  of  the  Pacific  war,  the  capture  and  oc- 
cupation of  Okinawa.  During  April,  she  escorted  two 
convoys  of  supply  ships  from  Saipan  to  Okinawa.  On 
1 May  LeRay  Wilson  began  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft 
screening  duties  off  Okinawa.  On  26  May  she  detected 
and  made  runs  on  a suicide  midget  submarine.  Two  days 
later,  quick  action  from  the  destroyer  escort  splashed 
an  enemy  suicide  plane  before  it  could  crash  a sister  ship. 
She  departed  Okinawa  16  June  and  arrived  Ulithi  the 
26th. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  LeRay  Wilson  supported 
the  strikes  on  the  Japanese  homeland,  escorting  oilers  and 
other  logistics  ships  to  rendezvous  with  Admiral  Halsey’s 
3d  Fleet  in  the  East  China  Sea.  After  V-J  Day,  she 
steamed  to  Tokyo  Bay  for  the  Japanese  surrender  and  oc- 
cupation duty. 

The  ship  departed  Tokyo  Bay  12  October  for  Okinawa 
en  route  to  duty  along  the  coast  of  China,  remaining  there 
until  she  sailed  26  December  for  San  Francisco,  arriving 
16  January  1946  and  joining  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
LeRay  Wilson  decommissioned  15  January  1947. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  need  for 
more  fighting  ships,  LeRay  Wilson  recommissioned  28 
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March  1951.  After  2%  years  of  training  and  patrol  duty 
between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  27  August  1954  for  the  first  of  four 
WestPact  cruises.  LeRay  Wilson  continued  these  peace- 
keeping missions  to  the  Far  East  until  she  decommissioned 
at  San  Diego  30  January  1959  and  reentered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif. 

LeRay  Wilson  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Leretha,  see  YP-J^l 


LeRoy  Eltinge,  General,  see  General  LcRoy  Eltinge 
( AP-154 ) 


Leslie 

The  first  Leslie  retained  her  Army  name;  the  second 
Leslie  was  named  for  the  first. 

I 

( ScTug : t.  100) 

Leslie  was  a screw  tug  borrowed  from  the  Army  by 
the  Navy  early  in  1861  for  duty  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  On  9 March  1862,  she  alerted  Union  naval  forces 
defending  Washington  of  the  threat  from  Confederate 
ironclad  Virginia.  However,  while  she  steamed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  with  word  of  Virginia’s  brilliantly 
successful  and  ominous  foray,  plucky  Monitor  was  fight- 
ing the  dreaded  Confederate  ironclad  to  a standstill  and 
neutralizing  the  threat  to  the  Union  capital. 

During  1862  and  1863  Leslie  served  as  tender  to  the 
Potomac  Flotilla.  Thereafter,  she  served  at  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  until  returned  to  the  Army  at  Baltimore 
2 June  1865. 

II 

(1.  75' ; b.  18') 

Leslie  (YFB-7)  a yard  craft,  was  built  in  1902  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. ; placed  in  service 
the  same  year ; and  operated  as  a fireboat  at  Mare  Island 
until  placed  out  of  service  in  1930.  Leslie  was  sold  on 
30  October  1930. 


Leslie  J.  Fulton,  see  Waxbill  (AMC-15) 


Leslie  L.  B.  Knox 

Leslie  Lockhart  Bruce  Knox  was  born  17  November 
1916  in  Brisbane,  Australia.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  seaman  second  class  at  New  York  City  28  April  1939, 
and  was  appointed  as  aviation  cadet  20  September.  After 
flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  was  commissioned 
ensign  12  June  1940  and  reported  to  Scouting  Squadron 
41  at  Norfolk. 

On  15  March  1941  Knox  was  transferred  to  Fighting 
Squadron  42  and,  except  for  temporary  duty  with  Fight- 
ing Squadron  41,  remained  with  that  unit  until  his  death 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  8 May  1942.  He  was  post- 
humously promoted  to  lieutenant  (jg. ) 25  June  1942  and 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  “extraordinary  heroism  and 
conspicuous  courage  as  pilot  of  an  aircraft  of  a Fighting 
Squadron  in  action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  ...  On  that  evening,  as  one  of  the 
fighters  launched  to  oppose  enemy  Japanese  aircraft  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  ship.  Ensign  Knox  attacked  a formation 
of  seven  enemy  aircraft,  shooting  down  one  and  assisting 
. . . in  dispersing  the  others.  In  this  engagement,  he  dis- 
played unusual  skill  and  devotion  to  duty,  carrying  out 
his  mission  with  determination  and  aggressiveness  against 


great  enemy  odds  and  with  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
personal  safety.” 

( DE-580 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306'0'' ; b.  37'0"  ; dr.  9'8'' ; s.  23.5 

k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  2 5'',  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Rudderow) 

Leslie  L.  B.  Knox  (DE-580)  was  laid  down  7 November 
1943  by  the  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham, 
Mass. ; launched  8 January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Kennedy  Knox,  widow  of  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Knox; 
and  commissioned  22  March  1944,  Lt.  J.  A.  Moffett  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda,  the  new  destroyer 
escort  was  assigned  to  Escort  Division  67,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Following  two  runs  escorting  coastal  convoys  between 
New  York  and  Norfolk,  she  departed  Hampton  Roads  24 
June  1944  on  the  first  of  two  round-trip  voyages  escorting 
convoys  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  Returning  from  the  second 
voyage,  she  arrived  New  York  16  October  for  repairs. 

Leslie  L.  B.  Knox  steamed  from  New  York  and  3 No- 
vember rendezvoused  with  Escort  Division  67  en  route  to 
the  Pacific.  After  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  and  touch- 
ing the  Galapagos,  Society,  and  Solomon  Islands,  she  ar- 
rived Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  11  December. 

From  December  1944  through  June  1945,  the  ship  was 
engaged  in  convoy  escort  duty,  ASW  patrols,  and  mail 
runs  in  the  New  Guinea  and  Philippine  waters.  She  re- 
ceived her  first  battle  star  for  convoy  escort  duty  from 
Hollandia  to  Leyte  Gulf  3 to  14  January  1915  in  support 
of  the  Lingayen  Gulf  landing.  During  this  mission,  the 
convoy  fought  off  Japanese  suicide  planes  so  that  only 
one  merchant  ship  was  damaged. 

After  the  successful  Lingayen  Gulf  landing,  Leslie  L.  B. 
Knox  continued  convoy-escort  and  mail-run  duties,  earn- 
ing two  more  battle  stars  for  her  work  in  the  Manila 
Bay-Bicol  Operation  and  the  campaign  to  liberate  the 
southern  Philippine  Islands.  After  V-J  Day,  she  steamed 
to  Okinawa,  arriving  7 September  1945  for  occupation 
duty  and  service  along  the  coast  of  China.  During  this 
period  the  ship  called  at  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Shanghai  and 
Tsingtao,  China.  She  departed  14  October  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  San  Diego  5 November.  Leslie  L.  B.  Knox 
decommissioned  15  June  1946,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  San  Diego.  At  present  she  is  berthed  at 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Leslie  L.  B.  Knox  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Lester 

Born  29  April  1926  in  Downers  Grove,  111.,  Fred  Faulk- 
ner Lester  enlisted  in  the  Navy  1 November  1943  as  a 
hospital  corpsman.  On  8 June  1945,  while  serving  with  the 
U.S.  Marines  during  the  battle  for  Okinawa,  Lester 
spotted  a wounded  marine  lying  in  an  open  field.  The  19- 
year-old  sailor  unhesitatingly  crawled  to  his  aid  under 
a concentrated  enemy  barrage.  Although  twice  hit  by 
hostile  rifle  fire,  he  succeeded  in  pulling  the  wounded 
man  to  cover.  Too  seriously  wounded  to  administer  aid, 
he  instructed  two  members  of  his  squad  in  the  treatment 
of  the  rescued  marine.  Realizing  his  wounds  were  fatal, 
he  refused  aid  for  himself  and  directed  his  men  in  the 
treatment  of  two  other  wounded  marines  before  he  died. 
Hospital  Apprentice  First  Class  Lester  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  gallantry. 

( DE-1022 : dp.  1,450;  1.  314'6"  ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  13'9'' ; s. 

25  k. ; cpl.  149;  a.  4 3",  2 tt.,  6 dcp.,  1 dct.,  1 Weapon 

Alfa  ; cl.  Courtney) 

Lester  (DE-1022)  was  laid  down  by  Defoe  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  2 September  1954 ; launched  5 
January  1956;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Lester,  mother 
of  Hospital  Apprentice  First  Class  Fred  F.  Lester ; and 
commissioned  14  June  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  Allan  P.  Slaff  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  cruise,  Lester  arrived  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  just  before  Christmas  1957,  reporting  for  duty  to 
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Escort  Squadron  14.  She  trained  off  New  England  until 
8 February  1958,  and  then  participated  in  convoy  and 
ASW  exercises  off  the  Florida  coast.  On  17  February  she 
steamed  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  rescue  the  survivors  of 
the  sunken  Italian  oreship  Bonitoz,  and  then  returned  to 
Newport.  On  12  May  the  DE  departed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  units  of  CORTRONs  14  and  10  and  carrier 
Wasp.  She  arrived  in  Gibraltar  21  May  joining  the  6th 
Fleet.  When  the  fleet  acted  in  Lebanon  and  perhaps 
averted  world  crisis  in  July,  Lester  played  an  important 
role  in  barrier  patrol  and  other  duties  supporting  the 
operations. 

Lester  departed  Gibraltar  29  September,  arriving  New- 
port 7 October.  For  the  next  3 months  she  participated  in 
three  ASW  exercises  with  Task  Group  Charlie,  a force 
of  ASW  professionals  which  had  the  vital  mission  of  im- 
proving convoy  tactics  and  doctrines 

Lester  next  sailed  from  Newport  6 February  1959  to 
join  TF  86  at  Trinidad.  She  departed  Trinidad  21  Febru- 
ary on  a combination  ASW  training  and  good  will  cruise  to 
Latin  America.  The  cruise  was  intended  to  implement 
hemisphere  defenses  and  provide  practical  experience  for 
the  four  maritime  nations  of  eastern  South  America.  Upon 
her  return  to  Newport  5 May,  she  proceeded  to  Boston  for 
overhaul,  remaining  there  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
She  was  back  at  Newport  in  early  September,  and  sailed 
on  the  11th  for  refresher  training  exercises  at  Guantan- 
amo Bay.  During  this  period  the  ship  operated  with  units 
of  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Greek  Navies.  She  returned  to 
Newport  20  October  for  one  more  exercise  with  Task 
Group  Charlie. 

January  1960  found  Lester  participating  in  operation 
“Springboard”  in  the  Caribbean.  The  following  months 
were  spent  in  convoy  and  individual  exercises  developing 
ASW  tactics.  During  September  and  October  the  ship 
steamed  to  northern  Europe  to  take  part  in  NATO  fall 
convoy  exercises,  after  which  she  returned  to  Newport 
to  prepare  for  the  1961  operation  “Springboard”.  After  a 
brief  operation  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Lester  overhauled 
at  Boston  from  September  to  20  November,  then  cruised 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  refresher  training. 

For  the  next  2 years  Lester  continued  similar  opera- 
tions. A highlight  was  UNITAS  III,  on  ASW  exercises 
with  South  American  navies.  Departing  16  August  1962 
she  steamed  over  18,000  miles  and  received  more  than 
20,000  visitors.  Lester  entered  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  12 
September  for  a major  conversion  to  improve  her  ASW 
capabilities. 

Lester  resumed  operations  from  Newport  22  January 
1964.  These  included  a joint  United  States-Canadian  ASW 
operation  in  May  and  another  in  September  following  her 
assignment  to  newly  formed  Escort  Squadron  8.  In  late 
January  1965,  Lester  left  for  Key  West  for  surveillance 
duty  and  to  provide  school  services  for  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School.  She  returned  to  Newport  in  late  February,  and 
16  March  departed  for  operation  “Springboard.”  She 
joined  a United  States-Canadian  exercise  in  May,  and 
again  in  June  for  operation  “Pole  Star.”  After  a brief 
operation  in  July,  the  vessel  entered  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  a restricted  availability  period.  On  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  Lester  returned  to  Newport  to  resume 
her  vital  peacetime  training  mission. 

On  31  January  1966,  Lester  began  7 months  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Destroyer  Escort  Petty  Officer  Training 
Program,  better  preparing  over  one  hundred  nonrated 
men  for  their  eventual  advancement  to  petty  officer.  In 
•June  she  also  demonstrated  the  Navy’s  capabilities  to 
cadets  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
On  15  October  she  again  entered  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
for  overhaul. 

The  overhaul  was  completed  on  24  January  1967,  and 
Lester  operated  locally  until  sailing  south  in  March.  She 
served  as  Sonar  School  Ship,  Key  West,  Fla.,  prior  to 
refresher  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  through 
April.  Spending  May  in  Newport,  Lester  departed  on  the 
29th  for  deployment  to  northern  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  returned  late  in  September  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  local  operations  out  of  Newport. 


February  through  June  1968  saw  another  voyage  to  north 
European  and  Mediterranean  waters.  Into  1969,  Lester 
continued  her  vital  peacekeeping  operations  and  readiness 
exercises  out  of  her  home  port,  Newport. 


Lesuth 

A star  in  the  constellation  Scorpius  representing  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion. 

( AK-125 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441' 6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4" ; s. 

12.5  k. ; cpl.  237;  a.  1 4",  1 3" ; 8 20mm.;  cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1 ) 

Lesuth  (AK-125)  was  laid  down  as  William  M.  Gwin 
24  March  1943  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract ; 
launched  17  April  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  M.  B.  Follis ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  9 October  1943 ; renamed  Lesuth  11 
October  1943 ; converted  at  United  Engineering,  Alameda, 
Calif. ; and  commissioned  1 November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
B.  H.  Bassett  in  command. 

After  loading  cargo,  Lesuth  departed  San  Pedro  14 
November,  arriving  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  on  the  30th.  Four 
days  later  she  arrived  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands  and  for 
the  next  3 months  engaged  in  training  exercises  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

From  Funafuti  she  steamed  to  the  Marshall  Islands, 
arriving  Kwajalein  6 March  1944  as  a unit  of  Service 
Squadron  8.  Lesuth  remained  in  the  Marshall  Islands  until 
she  departed  Kwajalein  6 August  for  Guadalcanal.  She 
loaded  cargo  in  the  Solomons  and  Russell  Islands,  then 
sailed  from  Manus  14  September  en  route  to  the  Palau- 
Western  Caroline  campaign. 

The  Palau  Islands  were  of  strategic  importance  as  an 
advance  base  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte.  The  initial  land- 
ings took  place  15  September,  5 days  before  Lesuth  arrived 
off  Kossol  Passage.  For  the  next  2 months  she  remained 
off  Peleliu  unloading  cargo  needed  for  the  Philippine 
assault.  Sailing  to  Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal  in  late  Novem- 
ber, the  cargo  ship  departed  on  the  26th  for  San 
Francisco. 

After  overhaul,  Lesuth  rejoined  Service  Squadron  8 at 
Eniwetok  11  February  1945.  Later  that  month  she  sailed 
for  the  Philippines,  arriving  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on 
the  28th.  Following  6 weeks  of  cargo  operations  off  Leyte, 
she  steamed  to  the  United  States  during  May  and  June 
for  additional  supplies,  then  returned  to  Ulithi  25  July. 
When  the  Japanese  surrender  ended  World  War  II,  Lesuth 
was  used  to  carry  provisions  to  the  occupation  troops  in 
the  Far  East.  From  September  1945  to  May  1946,  she 
made  cargo  runs  to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  and 
Saipan,  finally  departing  Saipan  5 May.  Arriving  San 
Francisco  on  the  24th,  Lesuth  remained  there  until  2 
July  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and  decommis- 
sioned there  16  August  1946,  Lesuth  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  29  May  1947  and  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  17  July. 

Lesuth  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Letter  B 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-732 : 1.  40';  b.  6';  dr.  2';  s.  30  k. ; cpl.  3;  a.  none) 

Letter  B,  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1912  by  Elco  Co., 
Bayonne,  N.J. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  7 
May  1917  from  her  owner,  C.  Chester  Eaton,  Brocton, 
Mass. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  10 
May  1917 ; and  commissioned  20  October  1917  at  Norfolk, 
Quartermaster  First  Class  L.  C.  Chamberlain,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Letter 
B throughout  World  War  I served  as  harbor  and  shore 
patrol  boat  at  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads.  In  addition 
she  served  as  a duty  and  emergency  boat  for  seaplanes  at 
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Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station.  After  the  Armistice,  she  was 
returned  to  her  owner  29  April  1919. 


Leutze 

Eugene  Henry  Cozzens  Leutze,  son  of  Emanuel  Leutze, 
the  noted  painter  of  American  Revoluntionary  War  scenes, 
was  born  in  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  16  November  1847.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1863,  he  witnessed  part  of  the  Civil  War  on  board 
blockade  ship  Monticcllo  the  following  summer. 

His  early  career  brought  Leutze  various  surveying  as- 
signments, especially  in  Central  America.  In  1897,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  Alert,  he  helped  promote  the  peace 
when  representatives  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
met  and  signed  a treaty  of  peace  aboard  his  ship.  As 
captain  of  Monterey,  he  sailed  to  reinforce  Dewey’s  fleet 
at  Manila,  and  was  present  when  the  city  capitulated. 

A fine  administrator,  he  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral 
in  1907  while  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
and  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 
Admiral  Leutze  ended  his  active  career  as  Commandant 
of  both  the  3rd  Naval  District  and  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  on  6 June  1912.  He  died  at  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital 
1 September  1931. 

(DD^81:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5" ; b.  39'9"  ; dr.  13'9" ; s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 

dct.,  10  21'  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Leutze  (DD^181)  was  laid  down  3 June  1941  by  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. ; launched  29  Oc- 
tober 1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Caroline  Rowcliff,  grand- 
daughter of  Rear  Adm.  E.  H.  C.  Leutze.  daughter  of  Rear 
Adm.  G.  J.  Rowcliff;  and  commissioned  4 March  1944, 
Comdr.  B.  A.  Robbins,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Leutze  completed  the  necessary  performance  trials  and 
continued  the  training  of  her  crew  on  escort  missions 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok  during  June  and  July  1944. 
On  2 August  she  departed  Seattle  for  the  war  zone  a 
sleek  new  destroyer  and  returned  1 year  and  1 day  later 
a battered  veteran  about  to  be  scrapped.  In  this  short 
interval  she  had  played  a part  in  five  invasions  and  a 
major  naval  battle  before  a kamikaze  ended  her  fighting 
days. 

After  departing  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  destroyer  rehearsed 
in  the  Hawaiian  and  Solomon  Islands  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Palaus.  Arriving  off  Peleliu  12  September  (D-3  Day), 
Leutze  bombarded  enemy  positions  ashore  and  suffered 
her  first  casualty  when  shrapnel  from  an  enemy  shell 
sprayed  the  ship.  Withdrawn  on  the  24th,  she  joined  TG 
77.2  at  Manus,  Admiralties,  for  the  invasion  of  the  stra- 
tegically important  Philippines. 

Action  off  Leyte  began  18  October  with  little  serious 
opposition  to  the  preinvasion  bombardment  but  rose  to 
a crescendo  climax  with  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  24  and 
25  October.  Leutze,  first  firing  on  an  enemy  plane  2 days 
earlier,  suffered  11  casulties  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
when  hit  during  an  enemy  bombing  and  strafing  run.  That 
night  in  Surigao  Straits  with  Read  Adm.  J.  B.  Oldendorf’s 
7th  Fleet  support  ships,  she  attacked  with  torpedoes  the 
ships  of  Japan’s  Southern  Force  under  Admiral  Nishi- 
inura.  During  this  phase  of  the  last  major  battle  between 
surface  ships,  Admiral  Nishimura  lost  two  battleships 
and  three  destroyers  in  a vain  attempt  to  force  his  way 
through  the  Straits  and  attack  the  American  invasion 
fleet.  Thereafter  with  its  surface  fleet  decimated,  Japan 
again  resorted  to  airstrikes.  Although  Leutze  emerged 
unscratched,  on  a single  day  1 November,  four  sister  ships 
of  her  screen  were  crashed  by  suicide  planes. 

After  a period  of  tender  overhaul,  she  steamed  out  of 
Kossol  Roads  1 January  1945  for  the  invasion  of  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippines.  En  route  the  ship  received  ice 
cream  for  all  hands  for  returning  a sailor  fallen  over- 
board from  Makin  Island  (CVE-93).  She  arrived  in  Lin- 
gayen Gulf  6 January  for  fire  support.  While  supporting 
this  operation,  Leutze  7 January  sank  a Japanese  patrol 


vessel  and  9 January  a small  suicide  boat  loaded  with 
explosives. 

Careful  preparations  were  made  for  the  next  assault. 
Iwo  Jima,  desired  as  an  airfield  site,  was  selected  as  the 
target.  Practicing  with  underwater  demolition  teams  at 
Ulithi  and  conducting  exercises  until  beyond  Saipan, 
Leutze  arrived  Iwo  Jima  16  February.  Despite  intensive 
previous  bombing  and  shelling,  enemy  fire  was  heavy. 

While  protecting  Navy  frogmen  on  the  17th,  she  took 
a shell  on  the  after  part  of  the  forward  stack.  Remaining 
until  the  completion  of  her  mission,  she  then  transferred 
her  seriously  wounded  commanding  officer  and  three  other 
injured  and  resumed  station.  Ordered  back  to  Ulithi  the 
next  day  for  repairs,  she  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  early 
in  March  but  only  for  4 days,  as  much  of  this  fleet  was 
now  needed  for  operation  “Iceberg,”  the  conquest  of 
Okinawa. 

This  last  big  amphibious  operation  of  the  war,  unlike 
Iwo  Jima,  took  place  within  range  of  Japanese  land-based 
planes.  While  escorting  battleship  New  York  (BB-34) 
for  the  preinvasion  shelling  of  27  March,  Leutze  made  two 
depth  charge  runs  which  apparently  sank  a midget  sub- 
marine. On  a second  voyage  with  Mobile  (CL-63)  and 
Oakland  (CL-95),  she  arrived  Okinawa  3 April.  This 
was  2 days  after  D-Day  but  in  time  for  the  first  of  the 
Japanese  operations  “Ten  Go,”  the  massed  Kamikaze 
attacks. 

Of  the  first  wave  to  filter  through  on  6 April,  she 
splashed  two  and  later  knocked  down  a third.  Disregard- 
ing the  danger,  she  proceeded  alongside  to  assist  the  thrice- 
hit  and  burning  Newcomb  (DD-586).  The  fourth  plane 
to  hit  this  ship  skidded  across  the  deck  and  exploded  its 
bomb  against  Leutze’ s port  quarter.  The  Kamikaze  almost 
severed  her  fantail  and  left  seven  crewmembers  missing, 
one  dead,  and  30  wounded.  Lt.  Leon  Grabowski,  Lcutze's 
acting  commanding  officer,  for  his  part  in  aiding  Newcomb 
and  in  the  fighting  of  his  own  ship,  received  the  Navy 
Cross. 

Recalling  her  firefighting  parties  from  Newcomb,  she 
maneuvered  clear,  brought  her  flooding  under  control  and 
was  towed  to  Kerama  Retto  anchorage  for  emergency  re- 
pairs. Departing  10  July  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
reached  Hunter’s  Point  Drydoeks,  San  Francisco,  3 Au- 
gust. Following  the  end  of  the  war,  her  repairs  were  halted. 
Leutze  decommissioned  6 December  1945,  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  Register  3 January  1946,  and  ultimately  pur- 
chased for  scrap  bv  Thomas  Harris,  Barker,  N.J.,  17  June 
1947. 

Leutze  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lev  III 

When  acquired  by  the  Navy  19  December  1941,  Lev  III 
was  renamed  Y P-157  (q.  v.). 


Levant 

Lands  bordering  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 


British  sloop-of-war  Levant  and  frigate  Cyanc  were 
captured  by  Constitution  off  Madiera  20  February  1815,  as 
news  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ending  the  War  of  1812  had 
reached  neither  the  American  frigate  or  the  British  men- 
of-war.  Levant  was  retaken  by  a British  squadron  11 
March. 

I 

( SlpW : t.  792;  1.  132'3"  ; b.  34'3"  ; dph.  15 '9"  ; dr.  16’6" 
(max.)  ; cpl.  200 ; a.  4 24-pdrs.,  13  32-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Levant,  a second-class  sloop-of-war,  was 
launched  28  December  1837  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  17  March  1838,  Comdr.  Hiram  Paulding 
in  command. 

Levant  sailed  from  New  York  1 April  1838  for  4 years' 
service  in  the  West  Indies  Squadron  protecting  American 
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interests  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic.  Returning 
to  Norfolk,  the  sloop-of-war  decommissioned  26  June  1842. 

She  recommissioned  27  March  1843,  Comdr.  H.  W.  Page 
in  command,  and  departed  Norfolk  to  join  the  Pacific 
Squadron  under  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat.  From  1843  to 
1845  Levant  cruised  between  Panama  and  Latin  American 
ports  carrying  diplomats  and  dispatches  and  generally 
furthering  American  national  policy. 

With  the  war  with  Mexico  impending  in  1845,  Levant 
was  ordered  to  the  California  coast  to  protect  American 
citizens  and  property,  and  was  en  route  when  Mexico 
declared  war  12  May.  The  sloop  arrived  off  Monterey 
1 July,  and  6 days  later  a landing  force  from  Levant, 
Savannah,  and  Cyanc  took  possession  of  the  recently  pro- 
claimed Republic  of  California. 

On  23  July,  Commodore  Sloat  relinquished  command  of 
the  Pacific  Squadron  because  of  illness,  and  sailed  29  July 
in  Levant  for  the  east  coast.  Upon  arriving  at  Norfolk  28 
April  1847,  the  sloop  was  placed  in  ordinary.  She  recom- 
missioned 12  July  1852,  Comdr.  George  R.  Upshur  in 
command,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  When  Com- 
mander Upshur  died  on  board  Levant  off  Spezia,  Italy, 
3 November,  Comdr.  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  later  to  win  fame 
in  the  Civil  War,  took  command.  On  7 April  1853  at  Leg- 
horn, Italy,  Levant  loaded  statues  by  American  sculptor 
Horatio  Greenough,  including  one  of  George  Washington, 
destined  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.C.  After  em- 
barking the  U.S.  Minister  to  Turkey  and  his  family  at 
Piraeus,  Greece,  24  June,  Levant  sailed  to  Constantinople, 
arriving  5 July.  Returning  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
29  April  1855,  Levant  decommissioned  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  4 May. 

Recommissioned  31  October,  Comdr.  William  N.  Smith 
in  command,  Levant  sailed  13  November  for  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hong  Kong,  where  she 
arrived  to  join  the  East  India  Squadron  12  May  1856.  On 
1 July  she  embarked  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to  China  for 
transportation  to  Shanghai,  arriving  1 August.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  British  and  the  Chi- 
nese, Levant  arrived  Whampoa  28  October.  Comdr.  A.  H. 
Foote  then  sent  a landing  party  from  Levant  and  his  own 
ship,  Portsmouth,  to  Canton  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property  there.  On  15  November,  while  in  the  process 
of  withdrawing  this  force,  Commander  Foote  was  fired  on 
while  passing  in  a small  boat  by  the  “Barrier  Forts”  on 
the  Pearl  River  below  Canton.  On  the  16th  Levant  was 
towed  upriver  to  join  Portsmouth  and  San  Jacinto  in 
keeping  the  Pearl  open  to  American  shipping.  As  the  forts 
were  being  strengthened  in  disregard  of  American  neu- 
trality, Foote  was  ordered  by  Commodore  James  Arm- 
strong, commanding  the  squadron,  “to  take  such  measures 
as  his  judgment  would  dictate  . . . even  the  capture  of 
the  forts.” 

Commander  Foote  complied  with  all  the  dash  and  cour- 
age for  which  he  became  famous  during  the  Civil  War. 
On  20  November  he  took  the  first  fort  by  leading  an  am- 
phibious assault  with  300  men,  then  silenced  the  second 
with  cannon  captured  from  the  first.  Next  day  he  took  the 
third,  and  by  the  24th  all  four  were  in  American  hands 
and  the  Pearl  once  again  safe  for  American  shipping. 

Levant,  close  in  through  most  of  the  action,  received  the 
major  part  of  the  Chinese  bombardment,  with  22  shot  holes 
in  her  hull  and  rigging,  one  man  dead,  and  six  injured. 
Destruction  of  the  earthworks  was  completed  by  5 De- 
cember, and  Levant  cruised  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  until  she  departed  Hong  Kong  7 December  1857 
for  home,  arriving  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  6 April  1858. 

After  repairs  into  1859,  Levant,  Comdr.  William  E. 
Hunt  in  command,  sailed  15  June  for  the  Pacific,  arriving 
at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  11  October,  to  serve  as  Pacific  Squad- 
ron flagship,  wearing  Commodore  John  B.  Montgomery’s 
broad  pennant,  through  December.  In  January  1860 
Levant  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  where  she  re- 
lieved Saranca  and  began  5 months  of  showing  the  flag 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America. 

In  May  1860  Levant  was  ordered  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  investi- 
gate the  disbursement  of  relief  funds  to  American  mer- 


chant seamen.  After  receiving  a state  visit  by  King  Kame- 
hameha  IV  at  Honolulu  7 May,  and  investigating  at  La- 
haina,  Maui,  and  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Levant  sailed  for  Panama 
18  September,  but  never  made  port. 

All  ships  that  vanish  at  sea  gather  rumors  in  death  as 
they  collect  barnacles  afloat.  But  since  Levant  disappeared 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  an  unusual 
number  of  intriguing  yarns  surround  her  last  voyage. 
Bits  of  evidence,  too  scanty  to  solve  her  mystery,  have 
multiplied  the  myths. 

Commodore  Montgomery  reported  that  a violent  hurri- 
cane had  occurred  in  September  in  a part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  Levant  was  to  cross.  In  June  1861  a mast 
and  a part  of  a lower  yardarm  believed  to  be  from  Levant 
were  found  near  Hilo.  Spikes  had  been  driven  into  the 
mast  as  if  a form  a raft  Some  rumors  had  her  running 
aground  on  an  uncharted  reef  off  California ; others  had 
her  defecting  to  the  Confederacy.  Whatever  her  real  fate, 
this  ghostly  heroine  of  colorful  episodes  in  American 
naval  history  still  sails  the  seas  of  imagination  and  legend. 

Levant,  see  Manley  (TB-23). 

Leviathan 

A biblical  allusion  denoting  a sea  monster,  variously 
thought  of  as  a reptile  or  a whale;  also  a word  used  to 
describe  anything  huge  of  its  kind. 

( SP-1326 : dp.  58,000;  1.  950' ; b.  100'4" ; dr.  37'9" ; s.  26 
k. ; cpl.  1,165 ; a.  8 6",  2 1-pdr.,  2 m.g. ) 

Leviathan  (SP-1326),  ex  SS  Vaterland,  built  as  Ger- 
many’s largest  passenger  liner  by  Blohm  und  Voss,  Ham- 
burg, was  launched  13  April  1913;  seized  at  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  6 April  1917 ; turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  June  1917 ; and  commissioned 
25  July  1917,  Capt.  J.  W.  Oman  in  command. 

Renamed  Leviathan  6 September  1917,  the  former 
liner  completed  a trial  cruise  to  Cuba  and  then  reported 
for  duty  with  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force.  Operating 
between  Hoboken  and  the  European  ports  of  Brest  and 
Liverpool,  she  completed  10  round  trips,  carrying  over 
119,000  fighting  men,  before  the  armistice  11  November 
1918.  After  that  date  she  reversed  the  flow  of  men  as 
she  transported  the  veterans  back  to  the  United  States 
with  nine  westward  crossings  ending  8 September  1919. 
Decommissioned  29  October  1919,  she  was  returned  the 
same  day  to  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board.  Her  reconditioning 
completed  in  June  1923,  the  Board  turned  her  over  to  the 
United  States  Lines  to  operate  on  their  behalf.  United 
States  Lines  employed  her  in  transatlantic  passenger 
service  until  10  December  1937  when  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  a British  firm.  She  was  broken  up  at  Rosyth, 
Scotland,  6 June  1938. 

Levi  Woodbury 

A former  name  retained.  Levi  Woodbury  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  1834-40. 

I 

Levi  Woodbury  was  one  of  11  cutters  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  assigned  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1846  she  assisted 
the  Navy  by  performing  blockade  and  towing  duties,  and 
transporting  troops  and  ammunition  to  strategic  points 
off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  this  period  Levi  Woodbury 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment- 

II 

( Str. : 1.  130' ; b.  27' ; dr.  5' ) 

The  second  Levi  Woodbury,  ex-Mahoning,  a revenue 
cutter,  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  24  March  1898  under 
Executive  order  to  serve  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  For  the  next  5 months  she  operated  under  Navy 
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USS  Leviathan — a troop  transport  in  her  World  War  I camouflage. 


command,  performing  coastal  patrol  duties  until  returned 
to  the  Treasury  Department  17  August  1898. 


Levingston  Hull  No.  168,  see  Noka  (YNT-22) 


Levingston  Hull  No.  212,  see  Uncus  (YTB-242) 
Lev-Lou,  see  YP-5Jf3 
Levisa 

(Str. : t.  1,275 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6"  ; dr.  18'4"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  52 ; 
a.  2 3") 

Levisa,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  1916  by  Detroit  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  19 
November  1918  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. ; and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  the  same  day, 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  A.  Nickerson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Levisa  operated  as  a coal  transport 
between  British  and  French  ports  from  her  base  at 
Cardiff.  She  continued  these  cross-channel  runs  until 
departing  Penartli  22  February  1919  with  832  tons  of 
Army  explosives.  Arriving  New  York  15  March,  Levisa 
decommissioned  1 April  and  was  returned  to  her  owner 
the  same  day. 

Levy 

Uriah  Phillips  Levy,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  22  April 
1792,  went  to  sea  at  14.  By  1812  he  was  a successful  ship 
owner  and  trader.  After  losing  his  ship  to  the  British  at 
the  outset  of  the  War  of  1812,  Levy  joined  the  Navy  and 
was  commissioned  sailing  master  21  October  1812.  Serving 
on  harbor  duty  until  the  following  August,  Levy  was 
transferred  to  a prize  vessel,  captured,  and  imprisoned  in 
England  for  16  months. 

After  the  war,  Levy  rose  steadily  in  rank  and  was 
appointed  captain  in  1844.  During  the  next  decade,  he 
was  instrumental  in  persuading  Congress  to  abolish 
flogging  in  the  Navy.  He  commanded  Macedonia  in  1858 
and  became  flag  officer  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  in 
1860.  By  his  purchase  and  preservation  of  Jefferson’s 


home  Monticello,  Levy  was  responsible  for  restoring  it 
from  neglect  to  a priceless  heritage  of  the  American  people. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  22  March  1862.  The  Navy’s 
Jewish  Chapel  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  named  in  his  honor. 

( DE-162 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8" ; dr.  8'9" ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp. ; 

cl.  Cannon) 

Levy  (DE-162)  was  laid  down  19  October  1942  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. ; 
launched  28  March  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  Mat- 
lioff,  niece  of  Commodore  Levy  ; and  commissioned  13  May 
1943,  Capt.  Frank  S.  Schmidt  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Levy,  one  of  the  Navy’s 
first  destroyer  escorts,  steamed  for  the  South  Pacific, 
arriving  Society  Islands  19  August  1943.  For  the  next 
8 months  the  ship  escorted  and  screened  oilers  during 
various  fueling  operations  in  the  South  and  Central 
Pacific  theaters.  In  support  of  the  Hollandia  operation 
and  the  strikes  against  Truk,  Statwan,  and  Ponape  13 
April  to  4 May  1944,  Levy  escorted  a convoy  of  logistic 
ships  to  a point  north  of  Manus,  arriving  23  April  for  a 
refueling  rendezvous  with  TF  58. 

From  12  June  to  16  August  1944,  Levy  screened  the 
oilers  which  supported  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas  and 
fueled  Admiral  Mitscher’s  mighty  carriers  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  in  which  American  carrier- 
based  planes  dealt  a fatal  blow  to  Japanese  naval  air- 
power.  For  the  next  4 months,  she  escorted  TG  30.8 
which  refueled  and  replenished  the  3d  Fleet  during  the 
conquest  of  the  western  Carolines  and  the  liberation  of 
Leyte.  On  20  November,  while  escorting  a convoy  from 
Ulithi  for  another  rendezvous  with  Mitscher’s  flattops, 
Levy  drove  off  enemy  planes  which  attacked  the  formation. 
She  sailed  from  Eniwetok  24  November  for  the  west 
coast  and  arrived  San  Diego  8 December  for  a month- 
long overhaul. 

Early  in  March  1945  the  ship  returned  to  the  Pacific 
war  zones  and  resumed  escort  and  ASW  duty.  During  the 
last  2 months  of  the  war,  Levy  helped  blockade  and 
bombard  the  remaining  Japanese-held  atolls  in  the  Mar- 
shalls and  rescued  a boatload  of  natives  who  had  escaped 
from  enemy-held  Jaluit 

August  and  September  marked  a high  point  of  the  ship’s 
wartime  career.  Aboard  Levy,  Capt.  H.  D.  Grow  negotiated 
and  accepted  the  surrender  of  Mille  Atoll  22  August.  A 
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few  days  later  Levy  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Jaluit 
Atoll.  On  4 September,  Wake  Island  surrendered  to  Brig. 
Gen.  L.  H.  M.  Sanderson,  USMC,  embarked  in  Levy. 

Departing  the  Pacific  theater  17  September,  the  ship 
steamed,  via  San  Francisco,  for  the  east  coast.  On  15 
November  she  joined  the  St.  John’s  River  Group,  16th 
Fleet,  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  was  placed  in 
commission,  in  reserve.  She  decommissioned  4 April  1947, 
and  is  berthed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Inactive  Fleet,  into  1969. 

Levy  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lewes,  City  of,  see  City  of  Lewes  ( SP-383) 

Lewis 

A former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  308) 

Lewis  was  purchased  at  New  London,  Conn.,  28  October 
1861  for  the  “Stone  Fleet.”  She  departed  New  London  20 
November  and  sailed  for  the  Georgia  coast  to  be  sunk  in 
the  channel  entering  Savannah  Harbor.  However,  while 
nearing  her  destination,  she  ran  aground  and  bilged. 


Lewis  and  Clark 

Meriwether  Lewis  was  born  18  August  1774  in  Albe- 
marle County,  Va.  Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  learn- 
ing the  ways  of  wildlife  and  Indian  lore.  When  he  was  20 
years  old  he  was  called  to  active  duty  during  the  “Whiskey 
Rebellion”  in  October  1794.  After  joining  the  Regular 
Army,  he  marched  to  Greenville,  Ohio,  the  following  year 
to  view  the  signing  of  the  Northwest  Treaty.  During  this 
mission  he  was  a subordinate  of  William  Clark,  his  future 
companion  in  exploring  the  West. 

Following  Thomas  Jefferson’s  election,  Lewis  was  of- 
fered the  post  of  private  secretary,  and  he  became  over- 
seer of  Jefferson’s  domestic  arrangements.  In  1803,  when 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  exploring  the  West, 
Lewis  went  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  the  expedition.  As 
his  companion  officer  he  chose  William  Clark. 

Clark  was  born  1 August  1770  in  Caroline  County,  Va. 
Like  Lewis,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  revolutionary  spirit 
and  spent  some  of  his  early  years  defending  against 
marauding  Indians. 

Designed  to  find  a land  route  to  the  Pacific,  the  expedi- 
tion mustered  in  Illinois  in  1804  and  for  the  next  28 
months  proceeded  to  gain  invaluable  information  about 
the  unknown  parts  of  the  continent  and  its  Indian  in- 
habitants. The  exploring  party  returned  to  St.  Louis  in 
September  1806. 
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USS  Lewis  and  Clark  (SSBN-644)  awaiting  launch,  21  November  1964. 
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USS  Lewis  and  Clark  (SSBN-644)— 1965. 


For  the  rest  of  their  lives  Lewis  and  Clark  dedicated 
their  abilities  to  administration  of  the  U.S.  territories 
and  gave  valuable  service  in  Indian  affairs.  Meriwether 
Lewis  died  11  October  1809  and  William  Clark  died  1 
September  1838. 

(SSBN-644:  dp.  7,320  (std.),  8,250  (subm.)  ; 1.  425';  b. 

33' ; dr.  33' ; cpl.  two  crews  122  each ; a.  16  Pol.  mis.,  4 

21''  tt. ; cl.  Benjamin  Franklin ) 

Lewis  and  Clark  (SSBN-644)  was  laid  down  by  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  29  July  1963 ; launched  21  November  1964 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Engman  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Sale ; and  commis- 
sioned 22  December  1965,  Comdr.  John  F.  Gagan,  Jr.,  in 
command  of  the  Blue  Crew  and  Comdr.  Kenneth  A.  Porter 
in  command  of  the  Gold  Crew. 

After  shakedown  and  missile  firing  off  Cape  Kennedy  in 
1966,  Lewis  and  Clark  joined  the  growing  fleet  of  Polaris 
submarines  silently  patrolling  the  seas  of  the  world  for 
peace.  In  this  great  and  grave  mission  she  has  quietly 
assumed  her  role  in  defending  the  country  with  the  brave 
spirit  of  the  explorers  for  whom  she  is  named.  She  con- 
tinues this  most  vital  duty  into  1969. 


Lewis  Hancock 

Lewis  Hancock,  Jr.,  was  born  15  October  1889  at  Austin, 
Tex.  He  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1906  and,  after 
graduation  3 June  1910,  entered  the  submarine  service. 
He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  exploits  and 
commanding  officer  of  L-4  during  World  War  I.  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Hancock  died  3 September  1925  near 
Caldwell,  Ohio,  in  the  crash  of  lighter-than-air  ship 
Shenandoah  3. 

(DD-675 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5"  ; b.  39'7'' ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  35.2 
k. ; cpl.  329  ; a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21''  tt.,  2 dct., 
6 dcp. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Lewis  Hancock  (DD-675)  was  laid  down  31  March  1943 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
launched  1 August;  sponsored  by  Lt.  Joy  Hancock,  USNR 
(W),  widow  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Hancock,  and  the 
first  Wave  officer  to  christen  a U.S.  combatant  ship;  and 


commissioned  29  September  1943,  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Ly- 
man III  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda,  Lewis  Hancock 
in  company  with  Langley  (CVL-27)  sailed  from  New 
York  6 December  for  the  Pacific;  arrived  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Christmas  Day  1943;  and  joined  Vice  Admiral  Mit- 
scher’s  TF  58,  a mighty  naval  weapon  organized  to  neu- 
tralize Japanese  airpower  and  forward  bases  in  advance 
of  leapfrogging  American  amphibious  operations.  On  16 
January  1944  Letvis  Hancock  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor 
with  TG  58.2  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  As- 
signed the  task  of  neutralizing  enemy  airpower  on  Kwa- 
jalein  Atoll,  the  flatops  in  Lewis  Hancock’s  group  smashed 
the  airdrome  at  Roi  on  the  29th,  destroying  every  Japa- 
nese plane.  The  next  day  a second  carrier  strike  hit  defen- 
sive positions  softening  enemy  emplacements  in  prepara- 
tion for  landings  on  the  31st.  For  the  next  3 days  planes 
from  the  carriers  provided  close  tactical  support  for  the 
marines  who  wrested  the  atoll  from  the  Japanese  Emperor. 
The  destroyer  returned  to  Majuro  Logoon  on  the  4th. 

The  destroyer  accompanied  the  task  force  on  the  first 
strike  against  the  Japanese  naval  base  at  Truk,  16  and 
17  February.  In  this  operation  Mitscher’s  ships  and  planes 
destroyed  several  enemy  warships,  some  200,000  tons  of 
merchant  shipping,  and  about  275  planes. 

Lewis  Hancock  departed  the  Hawaiian  Island  15 
March  for  5 months  of  action  in  the  forward  areas.  After 
rejoining  TG  58.2,  she  screened  the  heavies  during  a strike 
on  the  Palaus  late  in  March  and  during  the  capture  of 
Hollandia  in  April.  In  May  they  hit  the  Marcus-Wake  area. 
On  11  June  planes  of  the  task  force  began  the  softening-up 
process  against  Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Marianas.  Normally  assigned  antiaircraft  and  anti- 
submarine duties.  Lewis  Hancock  also  bombarded  Saipan 
on  the  13th. 

The  Japanese  attempted  to  counter  the  American  thrust 
into  the  Marianas  by  striking  at  the  invading  task  force 
with  their  full  naval  strength.  The  U.S.  carriers,  guarded 
by  Lewis  Hancock,  smashed  the  enemy  fleet  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  19  and  20  June,  and  thus  saved  the 
forces  which  were  conquering  the  Marianas.  Thereafter, 
the  giant  flattops  continued  to  support  operations  in  the 
Marianas  and  in  July  raided  the  Bonins  and  the  Palaus. 

Following  2 weeks  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Lewis  Hancock 
joined  TF  38.  Attacks  on  airstrips  in  the  Philippines, 
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Okinawa,  and  Formosa  followed  in  rapid  succession.  On 
13  September,  during  her  first  raid  against  the  Philip- 
pines, Lewis  Hancock,  splashed  her  first  enemy  plane. 
These  airstrikes  helped  to  neutralize  Japan’s  airpower 
and  soften  up  her  defenses  for  General  MacArthur’s 
long-awaited  return  to  the  Philippines.  The  U.S.  troops 
landed  on  the  beaches  of  Leyte,  and  Japan  struck  back 
with  her  full  fleet  in  effort  to  stem  the  American  advance. 
In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  while  acting  as  a 
picket  ship,  Lewis  Hancock  assisted  in  sinking  an  enemy 
destroyer. 

Joining  the  5th  Fleet  in  February  1945,  she  participated 
in  a series  of  raids  against  the  Japanese  home  islands 
striking  Tokyo  on  the  16th  and  25th  and  the  Kobe-Osaka 
area  19  March.  During  the  later  raid,  DD-675  splashed 
her  final  enemy  planes,  numbers  5 and  6. 

On  1 April  the  Navy  placed  the  American  flag  on  the 
doorstep  of  Japan  with  the  landings  on  Okinawa.  Leivis 
Hancock  supported  the  struggle  for  that  bitterly  contested 
island  until  heading  for  home  10  May. 

Miraculously  undamaged  and  having  suffered  only  four 
casualties  during  16  months  in  the  Pacific,  this  veteran 
steamed  into  San  Francisco  6 July.  Released  from  dry- 
dock  overhaul  30  August,  Lewis  Hancock  was  girding 
herself  to  return  to  the  war  when  the  Japanese  surren- 
dered. She  arrived  San  Diego  7 September  and  decom- 
missioned 10  January  1946. 

The  Korean  war  ended  her  retirement.  On  Armed  Forces 
Day,  19  May  1951,  she  recommissioned  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Comdr.  R.  L.  Tully  in  command. 
On  11  October  she  departed  San  Diego  for  the  east  coast 
and  arrived  Newport  on  the  27th  for  modernization. 

Lewis  Hancock  departed  Newport  6 September  1952, 
sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  reached  Yokosuka, 
Japan  20  October.  After  additional  training,  she  entered 
Korean  waters  early  in  December.  Following  brief  service 
on  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  she  steamed  to  the  embattled 
peninsula’s  west  coast  18  December  and  operated  with 
HMS  Glory  (CVL)  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
Far  Eastern  deployment  ended  late  in  January  1953  when 
she  departed  Tokyo  Bay  for  Newport  via  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  arrival  at  Newport  completed  a circumnavigation 
of  the  world. 

Lewis  Hancock  now  began  a pattern  of  service  alter- 
nating operations  along  the  east  coast  with  European 
deployments.  In  October  she  sailed  for  4 months  in  Euro- 
pean waters  helping  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  Freedom 
which  deterred  Communist  aggression  against  Western 
Europe.  She  sailed  for  home  24  January  1954  and  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  heading  back  toward  Europe 
in  May  1955  for  4 months  of  joint  operations  with  the 
British  Home  Fleet  and  operations  with  the  Spanish 
Navy,  before  returning  to  Newport  late  in  August. 

The  destroyer  operated  in  the  western  Atlantic  until 
the  rising  tension  in  the  Middle  East  called  her  back  to 
the  volatile  Mediterranean.  The  destroyer  got  underway 
15  April  1956,  transited  the  Suez  Canal  9 May  and  oper- 
ated in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  She  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean,  one  of  the  last  ships  to  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal  before  it  closed,  and  arrived  home  14  August. 

Following  a period  of  refresher  training  and  plane 
guard  duty,  Lewis  Hancock  departed  Newport  6 May 
1957,  again  heading  east.  In  between  6th  Fleet  exercises 
the  destroyer  operated  for  5 weeks  in  the  Red  Sea,  Gulf 
of  Aden,  and  Indian  Ocean.  Lewis  Hancock  concluded  this 
last  foreign  cruise  at  Newport  31  August.  She  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  24  September,  decommissioned  there  18 
December  1957,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Brought  out  of  mothballs  and  modernized,  Lewis  Hancock 
was  transferred  to  the  government  of  Brazil  on  1 August 
1967,  and  was  commissioned  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Brazilian  Navy  as  Piaui  (D  31). 

Lewis  Hancock  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service,  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


Lewis  K.  Thurlow 

Lewis  K.  Thurlow  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I as  L.  K.  Thurlow  ( q.v .). 


Lexington 

Minutemen  fought  a detachment  of  British  troops  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  19  April  1776  opening  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  “the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

I 

(Brigantine:  lbp.  86' ; b.  24'6"  ; cpl.  110;  a.  14  4-pdrs,  12 
swivels) 

Abraham  van  Bibber  purchased  brigantine  Wild  Duck 
for  the  Maryland  Committee  of  Safety  at  St.  Eustatius 
in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  in  February  1776.  She  soon  got 
underway  for  the  Delaware  Capes  and  reached  Philadel- 
phia 9 March  with  a cargo  of  sorely  needed  powder  for  the 
patriot  forces.  Four  days  later  the  Marine  Committee  pur- 
chased Wild  Duck,  renamed  her  Lexington,  and  turned 
her  over  to  Wharton  and  Humphrey  for  fitting  out. 

Commanded  by  Capt.  John  Barry,  Lexington'  dropped 
down  the  Delaware  26  March  and  slipped  through  the 
British  blockade  6 April.  The  following  day  she  fell  in 
with  British  sloop  Edward,  a tender  to  the  enemy  frigate 
Liverpool.  After  a fierce  fight  which  lasted  about  an  hour 
Edward  struck  her  colors.  Lexington  took  her  prize  into 
Philadelphia  and  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  back  in  fighting 
trim,  Barry  put  to  sea  again.  On  26  April  Lexington  en- 
countered Sir  Peter  Parker’s  fleet  sailing  to  attack 
Charleston,  S.C.  Two  of  the  British  ships  gave  chase. 
Barry  escaped  only  to  find  himself  in  even  worse  straits 
on  5 May  off  the  Delaware  Capes.  HMS  Roebuck  and 
and  Liverpool  chased  Lexington  for  8 hours  and  came 
close  enough  to  exchange  fire  with  the  American  ship 
before  Barry  managed  to  elude  his  pursuers  and  reach 
Philadelphia  safely. 

Lexington  and  Reprisal  dropped  down  the  Delaware 
to  Cape  May  on  the  20th  and  joined  Wasp  and  Hornet. 
HMS  Liverpool  stood  off  the  Delaware  Capes  preventing 
the  American  ships  from  escaping  to  sea.  On  28  June 
Pennsylvania’s  brig  Haney  arrived  in  the  area  with  386 
barrels  of  powder  in  her  hold  and  ran  aground  while  at- 
tempting to  elude  British  blockaders  Kingfisher  and 
Orpheus.  Boats  from  the  four  American  warships  unloaded 
the  precious  powder  during  the  night  leaving  only  100 
barrels  in  Nancy  at  dawn.  Barry  then  devised  a delayed 
action  fuse  which  exploded  the  powder  just  as  a boatload 
of  British  seamen  boarded  Nancy. 

On  10  July  Lexington  slipped  to  sea.  On  the  27th  she 
captured  Lady  Susan,  a ship  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  Tory 
Fleet  which  operated  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  priva- 
teer was  commanded  by  William  Goodrich,  a member  of 
the  notorious  Tory  family  which  had  plagued  the  seacoast 
and  the  shipping  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Richard  Dale, 
one  of  seven  members  of  Lady  Susan’s  crew  who  signed 
on  Lexington,  later  won  fame  under  John  Paul  Jones. 
Early  in  September,  Lexington  took  another  sloop,  Betsy. 
About  a fortnight  later  lightning  struck  Lexington  forcing 
the  brigantine  home  for  repairs.  Lexington  anchored  off 
Philadelphia  26  September,  and  2 days  later  Barry  re- 
linquished command. 

Repairs  completed,  Lexington,  Capt.  William  Hallock 
in  command,  got  underway  for  Cape  Francois  to  obtain  a 
military  cargo.  On  the  return  voyage,  British  frigate  Pearl 
overhauled  the  brigantine  just  short  of  the  Delaware 
Capes  20  December  and  captured  her.  The  commander  of 
the  frigate  removed  Lexington's  officers  but  left  70  of  her 
men  on  board  under  hatches  with  a prize  crew.  By  luring 
their  captors  with  a promise  of  rum,  the  Yankee  sailors 
recaptured  the  ship  and  brought  her  to  Baltimore. 

Lexington,  Capt.  Henry  Johnson  in  command,  sailed 
for  France  20  February  1777  and  took  two  prizes  before 
reaching  Bordeaux  3 weeks  later.  In  France  the  brigantine 
joined  Reprisal  and  Dolphin  for  a cruise  seeking  the  Irish 
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Brig  Lexington  capturing  British  ship  Edu  ard  off  the  Virginia  Capes  in  1776. 


linen  fleet  scheduled  to  leave  Dublin  early  in  June.  The 
American  ships,  commanded  by  Capt.  Lambert  Wickes,  got 
underway  28  May  and  were  carried  far  to  westward  by 
heavy  winds.  Approaching  Dublin  from  the  north  they 
entered  the  north  channel  18  June  and  hove  to  off  the 
Mull  of  Kintyre.  During  the  next  4 days  they  captured 
nine  prizes,  sinking  three,  releasing  one,  and  retaining 
five.  Heading  south  again  on  the  22d,  they  took  and 
scuttled  a brig  before  arriving  off  Dublin  Bay.  The  next 
morning  they  took  another  brig  and  a ship  bringing  sugar, 
rum,  and  cotton  from  Jamaica.  After  placing  prize  crews 
on  both  vessels,  they  resumed  their  voyage  around  Ireland. 
On  the  24th  they  stopped  and  released  a smuggler  and  the 
next  day  took  their  last  prize,  a snow. 

When  they  sighted  ship-of-the-line  Burford  near  Ushant 
on  the  26tli,  the  American  ships  scattered  and  made  their 
way  individually  to  safety  in  France.  Lexington  remained 
at  Morlaix,  a Brittany  fishing  village,  throughout  the 
summer,  hemmed  in  by  British  warships.  However, 
France,  under  strong  British  diplomatic  pressure,  ordered 
the  American  ships  out  of  French  waters  12  September. 
Lexington  got  underway  the  next  morning  but  made  little 
headway  because  of  light  wind.  She  lay  becalmed  near 
Ushant  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  when  British  cutter 
Alert  came  into  view.  In  the  ensuing  fight,  Lexington’s 
rigging  was  seriously  damaged  precluding  flight.  When  the 
American  brigantine  ran  out  of  powder  Captain  Johnson 
reluctantly  struck  his  colors. 


II 

(Sip:  t.  691;  1.  127';  b.  33'6"  ; dr.  16'6" ; cpl.  190;  a. 

24  24-pdrs. ) 

The  second  Lexington  was  built  by  New  York  Navy 
Yard  in  1825;  and  commissioned  11  June  1826,  Master 
Commandant  William  B.  Shubrick  in  command. 

The  new  sloop  was  first  stationed  off  Labrador  to  protect 
American  fishing  vessels.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  she  was  sent  to  Trinidad  to  return  the  body  of 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  who  had  died  in  schooner 
Nonesuch  23  August  1819  while  returning  from  Angostura, 
Venezuela,  where  he  had  arranged  for  Venezuelan  help  to 
suppress  piracy  off  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  1827  Lexington  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  where 
she  cruised  for  3 years.  Returning  to  Norfolk  in  the  fall 
of  1830,  she  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  16 
November.  Recommissioning  31  May  1831.  Master  Com- 
mandant Silas  M.  Duncan  in  command,  she  proceeded  to 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  duty  with  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron until  late  1836.  She  then  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to 
protect  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Returning  to  the  east  coast  in  1840,  Lexington  was  con- 
verted into  a storeship  and  her  24  medium  24-pounders 
were  replaced  by  six  32-pounder  carronades.  In  April  1843, 
she  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  and  served  there  for  2 
years. 

The  outbreak  of  war  with  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1846 
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found  Lexington  operating  along  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  During  the  conflict,  she  transported  troops  and 
assisted  in  the  blockade.  On  12  January  1847,  she  landed 
a party  at  San  Bias  and  captured  several  enemy  guns. 
After  the  war  Lexington  remained  on  the  California  coast, 
a source  of  stability  and  security  during  the  territory’s 
transition  to  U.S.  control  and  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
gold  rush  of  1849. 

Returning  to  the  east  coast  early  in  1850,  Lexington 
operated  on  the  eastern  seaboard  until  getting  underway 
from  New  York  Harbor  18  June  1853  to  join  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry’s  famous  expedition  to  Japan.  After 
the  success  of  this  notable  expedition,  Lexington  remained 
in  the  Orient  before  returning  to  New  York  where  she 
decommissioned  26  February  1855.  The  sloop  was  sold 
in  1860. 

Ill 

(SwStr : t.  448;  1.  177'7" ; b.  36'10"  ; s.  7 k. ; a.  4 8", 
D.sb.,  2 32-pdrs.) 

The  third  Lexington,  a sidewheel  steamer  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1861,  was  purchased  by  the  War  Department 
and  converted  into  a gunboat  at  Cincinnati,  under  the 
direction  of  Comdr.  John  Rodgers. 

The  gunboat,  operated  by  the  Navy,  joined  the  western 
flotilla  at  Cairo,  111.,  12  August  1861.  On  22  August  she 
seized  steamer  IF.  B.  Terry  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  on  4 
September,  with  Tyler,  she  engaged  Confederate  gunboat 
Yankee  (also  known  as  Jackson)  and  southern  shore  bat- 
teries at  Hickman  and  Columbus,  Ky.  On  6 September  the 
two  gunboats  spearheaded  General  Grant’s  drive  to  seize 
strategic  Paducah  and  Smithland,  Ky.,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  In  his  first  use  of 
strength  afloat,  Grant  countered  a Confederate  move  into 
the  State,  helping  preserve  Kentucky  for  the  Union  and 
foreshadowing  his  skillful  use  of  naval  mobility  and  sup- 
port during  the  coming  campaigns  which  divided  the 
Condeferacy  and  won  the  entire  Mississippi  system  for 
the  Union. 

Lexington's  next  action  came  on  the  10th  when  she  and 
Conestoga  silenced  a Confederate  battery  and  damaged 
Yankee  at  Lucas  Bend,  Mo.,  while  covering  a troop  ad- 
vance. An  8-inch  shell  from  Lexington  exploded  in  Yankee's 


starboard  wheelhouse  causing  severe  damage.  Only  the 
powerful  batteries  on  the  bluffs  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  saved 
Yankee  and  another  southern  steamer  from  capture. 

After  accompanying  an  expedition  to  Owensboro,  Ky„  22 
to  25  September  Lexington  again  engaged  the  batteries 
of  Columbus  7 October.  With  Tyler  a month  later,  she  pro- 
tected General  Grant’s  army  duing  the  battle  of  Belmont 
silencing  enemy  batteries  which  opposed  the  landings. 
When  a large  number  of  fresh  Confederate  troops  threat- 
ened Grant’s  men,  well  directed  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
from  Lexington  and  Tyler  scattered  the  southern  rein- 
forcements enabling  the  Union  soldiers  to  reach  safety 
on  their  transports. 

The  western  flotilla  steamed  up  the  Tennessee  River  to 
attack  Fort  Henry  which  guarded  this  water  approach 
to  the  South’s  heartland.  Although  the  operation  was 
originally  planned  as  a joint  expedition,  heavy  rains  for 
2 days  before  the  attack  delayed  troop  movements  so 
the  gunboats  attacked  alone  6 February.  Accurate  fire 
from  the  gunboats  pounded  the  fort  and  forced  Brigadier 
General  Tilghman,  CSA,  with  all  but  four  of  his  defending 
guns  useless,  to  strike  his  flag.  In  continuing  operations 
the  3 days  following  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Henry,  Tyler, 
Conestoga  and  Lexington  swept  the  Tennessee  for  Con- 
federate transports,  seized  the  unfinished  steamer  East- 
port,  and  destroyed  a railroad  bridge  spanning  the  river. 

After  repairs  Lexington  rejoined  Tyler  protecting  Army 
transports  and  supporting  troop  movements  along  the 
Tennessee  River.  On  1 March  the  gunboats  engaged  Con- 
federate Forces  fortifying  Shilo  (Pittsburg  Landing) 
Tenn.  They  landed  a party  of  sailors  and  Army  sharp- 
shooters to  reconnoiter  Confederate  strength  in  the  area. 
They  then  moved  further  upstream  and  engaged  a Con- 
federate battery  at  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  on  the  12th.  Later  in 
the  month  they  steamed  upstream  to  Eastport,  Miss., 
where  they  exchanged  fire  with  southern  artillery. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  opened 
serious  breaches  in  the  Oonfederancy’s  outer  defense  line 
which  Grant  was  quick  to  exploit.  Southern  troops  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  made  a major 
effort  to  stem  his  advance  in  the  battle  of  Shilo  and  came 
close  to  overwhelming  the  Union  troops.  Major  General 
Polk,  CSA,  reported  that  the  Confederate  forces  “were 
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within  from  150  to  400  yards  of  the  enemy’s  position,  and 
nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  the  war  but  to  press  forward  and  make  a vigorous 
assault  on  the  demoralized  remnant  of  his  forces.  At 
this  juncture  his  gunboats  dropped  down  the  river,  near 
the  landing  where  his  troops  were  collected,  and  opened 
a tremendous  cannonade  of  shot  and  shell  over  the  bank, 
in  the  direction  from  where  our  forces  were  approaching.” 
This  timely  support  from  Lexington  and  Tyler  swung  the 
delicate  balance  of  forces  back  to  the  Union  side  and 
saved  Grant’s  men  from  disaster. 

Lexington  continued  to  support  Army  operations  in  the 
Tennessee  River  until  steaming  down  the  Mississippi  with 
Conestoga,  St.  Louis,  and  Mound  City  to  enter  the  White 
River,  Ark.,  14  June.  While  the  Union  gunboats,  were  cap- 
turing St.  Charles,  Ark.,  17  June  a direct  hit  exploded 
Mound  City's  steam  drum  scaling  many  of  her  men.  The 
injured  crewmen  were  treated  on  Lexington  as  she  pushed 
63  miles  further  upriver  to  Crooked  Point  Cut-off  where 
fall  water  forced  her  to  turn  back.  The  gunboat  then  re- 
turned to  the  Mississippi  to  protect  Army  transports  from 
guerilla  bands  which  attacked  from  the  riverbanks. 

Lexington,  transferred  to  the  Navy  with  the  other  ships 
of  the  western  flotilla  1 October  1862,  participated  in  the 
joint  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  to  attack  Vicksburg  from 
the  rear.  On  27  December  while  clearing  mines  from  the 
river  the  Union  gunboats  fought  off  heavy  attacks  by  Con- 
federate batteries.  The  next  day  they  provided  cover  tire 
for  General  Sherman’s  troops  during  an  attack  on  Con- 
federate-held Chicasaw  Bluffs.  “Through  these  opera- 
tions,” Porter  wrote,  “the  Navy  did  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  General  Sherman’s  move- 
ment.” Though  the  Navy  supplied  short  bombardment 
from  the  squadron  and  created  diversionary  movements, 
the  Union  troops,  hindered  by  heavy  rains  and  faced  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Confederate  reinforcements,  were 
forced  to  withdraw. 

On  4 January  1863  the  gunboats  and  Army  transports 
headed  up  the  White  River,  Ark.,  to  attack  Fort  Hind- 
man. The  squadron  covered  the  landing  of  troops  on  the 
9th  by  shelling  Confederate  rifle  pits.  The  next  day, 
though  the  Army  was  not  in  position  to  press  the  attack, 
the  Union  ships  moved  to  within  60  yards  of  the  staunchly 
defended  fort  and  began  a blistering  engagement  which 
softened  the  works  for  the  next  day’s  assault.  "When  the 
Union  troops  charged  the  position  on  the  11th,  the  gun- 
boats resumed  their  well-directed  fire  and  silenced  every 
southern  gun.  After  this  defeat  the  Confederates  evac- 
uated other  positions  on  the  White  and  St.  Charles  rivers. 

Meanwhile  Confederate  raiders  were  threatening  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Cumberland  valley  from  the  Union. 
Answering  General  Rosecrans’  appeal  for  naval  support, 
Lexington  got  underway  for  the  Cumberland  River  25  Jan- 
uary. The  joint  Army-Navy  cooperation  kept  the  upper 
rivers  open  to  the  Union  and  prevented  an  effective  Con- 
federate counteroffensive.  Frequently  fighting  off  attacks 
from  Southern  snipers  and  flying  batteries,  Lexington 
escorted  transports  and  destroyed  Confederate  positions 
along  the  banks.  On  3 February  with  five  other  ships  she 
helped  repulse  a Confederate  attempt  to  retake  Fort  Don- 
elson.  When  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  battle  they 
found  the  defending  troops  “out  of  ammunition  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  rebels  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, but  still  holding  them  in  check.”  Lexington  routed 
the  Confederates  in  a hurry. 

Ordered  down  the  Mississippi  2 June  to  support  final 
operations  against  Vicksburg,  Lexington  joined  Choctaw 
in  defending  Union  troops  at  Milliken’s  Bend,  Miss., 
from  the  asault  of  numerically  superior  Confederate  sol- 
diers on  the  7th.  For  the  next  month  she  continued  to 
operate  against  the  mighty  Confederate  fortress  until 
it  fell  4 July. 

After  reconnaissance  work  and  patrol  duty  in  the 
Mississippi  during  the  summer  Lexington  was  ordered 
back  to  the  Tennessee  River  29  October  to  assist  General 
Sherman  at  the  beginning  of  his  drive  through  the  Con- 
federate heartland.  However,  at  the  end  of  February  1864, 
she  returned  to  the  Mississippi  for  operations  in  support 


of  the  Red  River  campaign.  With  paddle  wheel  monitor 
Osage  and  four  other  gunboats  she  moved  up  the  Black 
River  to  gather  information  about  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters as  they  entered  the  Ouachita  River  and  proceeded 
up  the  Bayou  Louis  where  falling  water  compelled  them 
to  return,  capturing  Confederate  artillery  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River 
5 March.  A week  later  the  Mississippi  Squadron  moved  up 
the  Red  River  in  force. 

The  Confederate  defenders  were  driven  off  at  Simmes- 
port  and  General  Smith’s  troops  marched  on  Fort  De 
Russy,  La.,  which  was  taken  by  the  combined  land  and 
naval  forces  14  March  1864.  The  next  day  Lexington  with 
gunboat  Ouachita,  followed  by  the  Eastport,  pushed  on 
toward  Alexandria,  La.,  chasing  Confederate  steamers 
fleeing  toward  safety  above  the  Alexandria  rapids;  but 
the  Union  ships  arrived  less  than  an  hour  too  late  to 
capture  six  steamers  which  had  succeeding  in  getting  over 
the  falls.  Confederate  steamer  Countess  which  grounded 
in  flight  and  a barge  left  behind  were  burned  to  prevent 
capture.  The  Army  transports  arrived  the  next  day  and 
troops  were  landed  to  occupy  that  town. 

On  7 April  Lexington  and  five  other  gunboats  steamed 
over  the  falls  toward  Shreveport  to  support  General  Banks 
who  was  advancing  up  the  valley.  Three  days  later  the 
hulk  of  steamer  New  Falls  City,  sunk  in  a narrow  stretch 
of  the  river  near  Springfield  Landing,  La.,  blocked  the 
progress  of  the  expedition.  Before  this  obstruction  could  be 
removed,  word  arrived  from  Major  General  Banks  of  his 
defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Sabine  Cross-Roads  near  Grand 
Encore  and  retreat  toward  Pleasant  Hill.  The  transports 
and  troops  of  Brig.  Gen.  T.  K.  Smith  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  the  major  force  and  join  Banks.  The  high  tide  of 
the  Union’s  Red  River  campaign  had  been  reached.  From 
this  point,  with  falling  water  level  and  increased  Con- 
federate shore  fire  the  gunboats  would  face  a desperate 
battle  to  avoid  being  trapped  above  the  Alexandria  rapids. 

Lexington  silenced  the  shore  battery  but  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  poured  a hail  of  musket  fire  into  the  rest  of 
the  squadron.  The  rebels  fought  with  unusual  pertinacity 
for  over  an  hour,  delivering  the  heaviest  and  most  concen- 
trated fire  of  musketry.  What  Porter  described  as  “this 
curious  affair,  ...  a fight  between  infantry  and  gun- 
boats”, was  finally  decided  by  the  gunboats’  fire,  which 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Confederates,  including  the 
death  of  their  commander,  Gen.  Thomas  Green.  This  en- 
gagement featured  the  use  of  a unique  instrument,  de- 
veloped by  Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Doughty  of  Osage  and 
later  described  by  Selfridge  as  “a  method  of  sighting  the 
turret  from  the  outside,  by  means  of  what  would  now  be 
called  a periscope  . . The  high  banks  of  the  Red  River 
posed  a great  difficulty  for  the  ships’  gunners  in  aiming 
their  cannon  from  water  level.  Doughty’s  ingenious  ap- 
paratus helped  to  solve  the  problem.  Thus  was  the  peri- 
scope, a familiar  sight  on  gun  turrets  and  on  submarines 
of  this  century,  brought  into  Civil  War  use  on  the  west- 
ern waters. 

Upon  reaching  Grand  Encore  the  fleet  faced  a dangerous 
situation.  The  Red  River,  normally  high  until  late  June, 
had  fallen  so  much  that  the  gunboats  could  not  pass  over 
the  rapids  and  it  seemed  that  the  better  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron  was  doomed  to  destruction  as  the  Union 
Army  made  plans  for  evacuation.  However,  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  Baily  USA,  proposed  a plan  for  building  a series 
of  dams  across  the  rocks  of  the  falls  and  raising  the  water. 
A center  opening  would  let  the  ships  ride  out  on  the  crest 
of  the  water.  On  9 May  1864  the  dam  had  nearly  reached 
completion  but  the  pressure  of  the  water  became  so  great 
that  it  swept  away  two  stone  barges  which  swung  in  below 
the  dam  on  one  side.  Seeing  this  accident,  Admiral  Porter 
mounted  a horse  and  rode  up  to  where  upper  vessels  were 
anchored  and  ordered  Lexington  to  get  underway. 

Lieutenant  Bache  succeeded  in  getting  Lexington  over 
the  upper  falls,  then  steered  her  directly  for  the  opening  in 
the  dam  where  the  furiously  raging  waters  seemed  to 
promise  only  her  destruction.  She  entered  the  gap  in  the 
dam  with  a full  head  of  steam  and  pitched  down  the 
powerful  torrent  with  several  heavy  rolls,  hung  for  a 
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moment  on  the  rocks  below,  then  reached  the  calm,  deep 
water  to  the  ringing  cheers  of  some  30,000  voices.  She  was 
soon  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  vessels  and  the 
Union’s  valuable  fleet  was  saved. 

On  15  June  1864  Lexington  seized  the  Confederate 
steamers  Mattie,  M.  Wait  and  R.  E.  Hill,  at  Beulah  Land- 
ing, Miss.,  with  cotton  on  board.  She  repulsed  an  attack 
on  White  River  Station,  Ark.,  22  June  1864.  For  the  rest  of 
the  war  she  continued  patrol  and  convoy  duty.  She  ar- 
rived at  Mound  City,  111.,  5 June  1865  and  decommissioned 
there  2 July  1865.  Lexington  was  sold  to  Thomas  Scott 
and  Woodburn  17  August  1865. 


Lexington  (CC-4)  was  renamed  Ranger  ( q.v . ) 
10  December  1917. 


(CV-2 : dp.  41,000 ; 1.  888' ; b.  105'6"  ; dr.  32' ; s.  34.25  k. ; 
cpl.  2,122  ; a.  8 8",  12  5",  81  ac. ; cl.  Lexington ) 

The  fourth  Lexington  (CV-2)  was  originally  designated 
CC-1 ; laid  down  as  a battle  cruiser  8 January  1921  by 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; authorized 
to  be  completed  as  an  aircraft  carrier  1 July  1922 ; 
launched  3 October  1925 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theodore 
Douglas  Robinson,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ; and  commissioned  14  December  1927,  Capt.  Albert 
W.  Marshall  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  Lexington  joined  the 
battle  fleet  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  7 April  1928.  Based  there, 
she  operated  on  the  west  coast  with  Aircraft  Squadrons, 
Battle  Fleet,  in  flight  training,  tactical  exercises,  and 
battle  problems.  Each  year  she  participated  in  fleet  maneu- 
vers in  the  Hawaiians,  in  the  Caribbean,  off  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  eastern  Pacific.  In  the  fall  of  1941 
she  sailed  with  the  battle  force  to  the  Hawaiians  for  tac- 
tical exercises. 

On  7 December  1941  Lexington  was  at  sea  with  TF  12 


carrying  marine  aircraft  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  reinforce 
Midway  when  word  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  received.  She  immediately  launched  searchplanes 
to  hunt  for  the  Japanese  fleet,  and  at  midmorning  headed 
south  to  rendezvous  with  Indianapolis  and  Enterprise 
task  forces  to  conduct  a search  southwest  of  Oahu  until 
returning  Pearl  Harbor  13  December. 

Lexington  sailed  next  day  to  raid  Japanese  forces  on 
Jaluit  to  relieve  pressure  on  Wake ; these  orders  were  can- 
celed 20  December,  and  she  was  directed  to  cover  the 
Saratoga  force  in  reinforcing  Wake.  When  the  island  fell 
23  December,  the  two  carrier  forces  were  recalled  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  27  December. 

Lexington  patrolled  to  block  enemy  raids  in  the  Oahu- 
Johnston-Palmyra  triangle  until  11  January  1942,  when 
she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  as  flagship  for  Vice  Adm. 
Wilson  Brown  commanding  TF  11.  On  16  February,  the 
force  headed  for  an  attack  on  Rabaul,  New  Britain, 
scheduled  for  21  February ; while  aproaching  the  day 
previous,  Lexington  was  attacked  by  two  waves  of  enemy 
aircraft,  nine  planes  to  a wave.  The  carrier’s  own  com- 
bat air  patrol  and  antiaircraft  fire  splashed  17  of  the 
attackers.  During  a single  sortie  Lt.  E.  H.  (Butch)  O’Hare 
won  the  Medal  of  Honor  by  downing  five  planes. 

Her  offensive  patrols  in  the  Coral  Sea  continued  until 
6 March,  when  she  rendezvoused  with  Yorktown's  TF  17 
for  a thoroughly  successful  surprise  attack  flown  over 
the  Owen  Stanley  mountains  of  New  Guinea  to  inflict 
heavy  damage  on  shipping  and  installations  at  Salamaua 
and  Lae  10  March.  She  now  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  26  March. 

Lexington's  task  force  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  15 
April,  rejoining  TF  17  on  1 May.  As  Japanese  fleet  con- 
centrations threatening  the  Coral  Sea  were  observed,  Lex- 
ington and  Yorktown  moved  into  the  sea  to  search  for 
the  enemy’s  force  covering  a projected  troop  movement ; 
the  Japanese  must  now  be  blocked  in  their  southward 
expansion,  or  sea  communication  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  be  cut,  and  the  dominions  threatened  with 
invasion. 


USS  Lexington  (CV-2)- — Culebra  Cut,  Panama  Canal,  1936. 
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On  7 May  searchplanes  reported  contact  with  an  enemy 
carrier  task  force,  and  Lexington's  air  group  flew  an 
eminently  successful  mission  against  it,  sinking  light  car- 
rier Slioho.  Later  that  day,  12  bombers  and  15  torpedo 
planes  from  still-unlocated  heavy  carriers  Shokaku  and 
Zuikaku  were  intercepted  by  fighter  groups  from  Lex- 
ington and  Yorktown,  who  splashed  nine  enemy  aircraft. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  a Lexington  plane  located 
Shokaku  group ; a strike  was  immediately  launched  from 
the  American  carriers,  and  the  Japanese  ship  heavily 
damaged. 

The  enemy  penetrated  to  the  American  carriers  at  1100, 
and  20  minutes  later  Lexington  was  struck  by  a torpedo 
to  port.  Seconds  later,  a second  torpedo  hit  to  port  directly 
abreast  the  bridge.  At  the  same  time,  she  took  three 
bomb  hits  from  enemy  dive  bombers,  producing  a 7°  list 
to  port  and  several  raging  fires.  By  1300  her  skilled  dam- 
age control  parties  had  brought  the  fires  under  control 
and  returned  the  ship  to  even  keel ; making  25  knots,  she 
was  ready  to  recover  her  air  group.  Then  suddenly  Lex- 
ington was  shaken  by  a tremendous  explosion,  caused  by 
the  ignition  of  gasoline  vapors  below,  and  again  fire  raged 
out  of  control.  At  1558  Capt.  Frederick  C.  Sherman,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  men  working  below,  secured  salvage 
operations,  and  ordered  all  hands  to  the  flight  deck.  At 
1707,  he  ordered,  “abondon  ship!”,  and  the  orderly  disem- 
barkation began,  men  going  over  the  side  into  the  warm 
water,  almost  immediately  to  be  picked  up  by  nearby 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  Admiral  Fitch  and  his  staff  trans- 
ferred to  cruiser  Minneapolis ; Captain  Sherman  and  his 
executive  officer,  Comdr.  M.  T.  Seligman  insured  all  their 
men  were  safe,  then  were  the  last  to  leave  their  ship. 

Lexington  blazed  on,  flames  shooting  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  air.  Destroyer  Phelps  closed  to  1500  yards  and 
fired  two  torpedoes  into  her  hull ; with  one  last  heavy  ex- 
plosion, the  gallant  Lexington  sank  at  1956,  in  15°20'  S., 
Io5°30'  E.  She  was  part  of  the  price  that  was  paid  to 
halt  the  Japanese  oversea  empire  and  safeguard  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  but  perhaps  an  equally  great  contribu- 
tion had  been  her  pioneer  role  in  developing  the  naval 
aviators  and  the  techniques  which  played  so  vital  a role 
in  ultimate  victory  in  the  Pacific. 

Lexington  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

V 

(CV-16 : dp.  27,100;  1.  872' ; b.  93' ; dr.  28'7" ; s.  32.7  k. ; 

cpl.  3,748;  a.  12  5”,  68  40mm.,  62  20mm.,  ac.  103;  cl. 

Essex ) 

The  fifth  Lexington  (CV-16)  was  laid  down  as  Cabot 
15  July  1941  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; re- 
named Lexington  16  June  1942 ; launched  26  September 
1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Robinson ; and  com- 
missioned 17  February  1943,  Capt.  Felix  B.  Stump  in 
command. 

After  Caribbean  shakedown  and  yard  work  at  Boston, 
Lexington  sailed  for  Pacific  action  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  9 August  1943.  She  raided  Tarawa 
in  late  September  and  Wake  in  October,  then  returned 
Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare  for  the  Gilbert  Islands  operation. 
From  19  to  24  November  she  made  searches  and  flew  sor- 
ties in  the  Marshalls,  covering  the  landings  in  the  Gil- 
berts. Her  aviators  downed  29  enemy  aircraft  on  23  and 
24  November. 

Lexington  sailed  to  raid  Kwajalein  4 December.  Her 
morning  strike  destroyed  a cargo  ship,  damaged  two  cruis- 
ers, and  accounted  for  30  enemy  aircraft.  Her  gunners 
splashed  two  of  the  enemy  torpedo  planes  that  attacked 
at  midday,  and  opened  fire  again  at  1925  that  night  when 
a major  air  attack  began.  At  2322  parachute  flares  sil- 
houetted the  carrier,  and  10  minutes  later  she  was  hit 
by  a torpedo  to  starboard,  knocking  out  her  steering  gear. 
Settling  5 feet  by  the  stern,  the  carrier  began  circling  to 
port  amidst  dense  clouds  of  smoke  pouring  from  ruptured 
tanks  aft.  An  emergency  hand-operated  steering  unit  was 
quickly  devised,  and  Lexington  made  Pearl  Harbor  for 


emergency  repairs,  arriving  9 December.  She  reached 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  22  December  for  full  repairs  completed 
20  February  1944. 

Lexington  sailed  via  Alameda,  Calif.,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
for  Majuro,  where  Rear  Adm.  Marc  Mitscher  command- 
ing TF  58  broke  his  flag  in  her  8 March.  After  a warm- 
up strike  against  Mille,  TF  58  operated  against  the  major 
centers  of  resistance  in  Japan’s  outer  empire,  supporting 
the  Army  landing  at  Hollandia  13  April,  and  hitting  sup- 
posedly invulnerable  Truk  28  April.  Heavy  counterattack 
left  Lexington  untouched,  her  planes  splashing  17  enemy 
fighters ; but,  for  the  second  time,  Japanese  propaganda 
announced  her  sunk. 

A surprise  fighter  strike  on  Saipan  11  June  virtually 
eliminated  all  air  opposition  over  the  island,  then  battered 
from  the  air  for  the  next  5 days.  On  15  June  Lexington 
fought  off  a fierce  attack  by  Japanese  torpedo  planes 
based  on  Guam,  once  again  to  emerge  unhurt,  but  sunk 
a third  time  by  propaganda  pronouncements.  As  Japanese 
opposition  to  the  Mariannas  operation  provoked  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Philippine  Sea  19  and  20  June,  Lexington  played 
a major  role  in  TF  58’s  great  victory.  With  over  300  ene- 
my aircraft  destroyed  the  firsit  day,  and  a carrier,  a tank- 
er, and  a destroyer  sunk  the  second  day,  American 
aviators  virtually  knocked  Japanese  naval  aviation  out 
of  the  war ; for  with  the  planes  went  the  trained  and  ex- 
perienced pilots  without  whom  Japan  could  not  continue 
air  warfare  at  sea. 

Using  Eniwetok  as  her  base,  Lexington  flew  sorties 
over  Guam  and  against  the  Palaus  and  Bonins  into  Au- 
gust. She  arrived  in  the  Carolinas  6 September  for  3 days 
of  strikes  against  Yap  and  Ulithi,  then  began  attacks  on 
Mindanao,  the  Visayas,  the  Manila  area,  and  shipping 
along  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  preparing  for  the  coming 
assault  on  Leyte.  Her  task  force  then  blasted  Okinawa 
10  October  and  Formosa  2 days  later  to  destroy  bases 
from  which  opposition  to  the  Philippines  campaign  might 
be  launched.  She  was  again  unscathed  through  the  air 
battle  fought  after  the  Formosa  assault. 

Now  covering  the  Leyte  landings,  Lexington's  planes 
scored  importantly  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  cli- 
mactic American  naval  victory  over  Japan.  While  the  car- 
rier came  under  constant  enemy  attack  in  the  engagement 
in  which  Princeton  was  sunk,  her  planes  joined  in  sink- 
ing Japan’s  superbattleship  Musashi  and  scored  hits  on 
three  cruisers  24  October.  Next  day,  with  Essex  aircraft, 
they  sank  carrier  Chitose,  and  alone  sank  Zuikako.  Later 
in  the  day,  they  aided  in  sinking  a third  carrier,  Z uiho. 
As  the  retiring  Japanese  were  pursued,  her  planes  sank 
heavy  cruiser  Nachi  with  four  torpedo  hits  5 November 
off  Luzon. 

But  in  the  same  action,  she  was  introduced  to  the 
kamikaze  as  a flaming  Japanese  plane  crashed  near  her 
island,  destroying  most  of  the  island  structure  and  spray- 
ing fire  in  all  directions.  Within  20  minutes  major  blazes 
were  under  control,  and  she  was  able  to  continue  normal 
flight  actions,  her  guns  knocking  down  a would-be  kami- 
kaze heading  for  carrier  Ticonderoga  as  well.  On  9 Novem- 
ber Lexington  arrived  Ulithi  to  repair  battle  damage  and 
learn  that  Tokyo  once  again  claimed  her  destroyed. 

Chosen  flagship  for  TG  58.2  on  11  December,  she  struck 
at  the  airfields  of  Luzon  and  Formosa  during  the  first  9 
days  of  January  1945,  encountering  little  enemy  opposi- 
tion. The  task  force  then  entered  the  China  Sea  to  strike 
enemy  shipping  and  air  installations.  Strikes  were  flown 
against  Saipan,  Camranh  Bay  in  then  Indochina,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Pescadores,  and  Formosa.  Task  force  planes 
sank  four  merchant  ships  and  four  escorts  in  one  convoy, 
and  destroyed  at  least  12  in  another,  at  Camranh  Bay  12 
January.  Leaving  the  China  Sea  20  January,  Lexington 
sailed  north  to  strike  Formosa  again  21  January  and 
Okinawa  again  22  January. 

After  replenishing  at  Ulithi,  TG  58.2  sailed  10  February 
to  hit  airfields  near  Tokyo  16  and  17  February  to  minimize 
opposition  to  the  Iwo  Jima  landings  19  February.  Lexing- 
ton flew  close  support  for  the  assaulting  troops  19  to  22 
February,  then  sailed  for  further  strikes  against  the  Jap- 
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anese  home  islands  and  the  Nansei  Shoto  before  heading 
for  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound. 

Lexington  was  combat  bound  again  22  May,  sailing  via 
Alameda  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
where  she  joined  Rear  Adm.  T.  L.  Sprague’s  task  force 
for  the  final  round  of  airstrikes  which  battered  the  Jap- 
anese home  islands  through  July  until  15  August,  when 
the  last  strike  was  ordered  to  jettison  its  bombs  and 
return  to  Lexington  on  receiving  word  of  Japanese  sur- 
render. During  this  period  she  had  launched  attacks  on 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido  airfields,  and  Yokosuka  and  Kure 
naval  bases  to  destroy  the  remnants  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 
She  had  also  flown  bombing  attacks  on  industrial  targets 
in  the  Tokyo  area. 

After  hostilities  ended,  she  continued  to  fly  precaution- 
ary patrols  over  Japan,  and  dropped  supplies  to  prisoner 
of  war  camps  on  Honshu.  She  supported  the  occupation  of 
Japan  until  leaving  Tokyo  Bay  3 December  with  home- 
ward bound  veterans  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  arrived  15  December. 

After  west  coast  operations,  Lexington  decommissioned 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  23  April  1947  and  entered  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  there.  Designated  attack  carrier  CVA-16  on  1 
October  1952,  she  began  conversion  and  modernization  in 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  1 September  1953,  receiving 
the  new  angled  flight  deck. 

Lexington  recommissioned  15  August  1955,  Capt.  A.  S. 
Heyward,  Jr.,  in  command.  Assigned  San  Diego  as  her 
home  port,  she  operated  off  California  until  May  1956, 
sailing  then  for  a 6-month  deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet. 
She  based  on  Yokosuka  for  exercises,  maneuvers,  and 
search  and  rescue  missions  off  the  coast  of  China,  and 
called  at  major  Far  Eastern  ports  until  returning  San 
Diego  20  December.  She  next  trained  Air  Group  12,  which 
deployed  with  her  on  the  next  7th  Fleet  deployment.  Ar- 
riving Yokosuka  1 June  1957,  Lexington  embarked  Rear 
Adm.  H.  D.  Riley,  Commander  Carrier  Division  1,  and 
sailed  as  his  flagship  until  returning  San  Diego  17 
October. 

Following  overhaul  at  Bremerton,  her  refresher  train- 
ing was  interrupted  by  the  Lebanon  crisis ; on  14  July 
1958  she  was  ordered  to  embark  Air  Group  21  at  San 
Francisco  and  sail  to  reinforce  the  7th  Fleet  off  Taiwan, 
arriving  on  station  7 August.  With  another  peacekeeping 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy  successfully  accomplished,  she 
returned  San  Diego  19  December.  Now  the  first  carrier 
whose  planes  were  armed  with  air-to-surface  Bullpup 
guided  missile,  Lexington  left  San  Francisco  26  April  1959 
for  another  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  was  on 
standby  alert  during  the  Laotian  crisis  of  late  August  and 
September,  then  exercised  with  British  forces  before  sail- 
ing from  Yokosuka  16  November  for  San  Diego,  arriving 
2 December.  Through  early  1960  she  overhauled  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

Lexington' s next  Far  Eastern  tour  began  late  in  1960 
and  was  extended  well  into  1961  by  renewed  tension  in 
Laos.  Returning  to  west  coast  operations,  she  was  ordered 
in  January  1962  to  prepare  to  relieve  Antietam  (CVS-36) 
as  aviation  training  carrier  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
she  was  redesignated  CVS-16  on  1 October  1962.  However, 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  she  resumed  duty  as  an 
attack  carrier,  and  it  was  not  until  29  December  1963 
that  she  relieved  Antietam  at  Pensacola. 

Into  1969,  Lexington  has  operated  out  of  her  home  port, 
Pensacola,  as  well  as  Corpus  Christi  and  New  Orleans, 
qualifying  student  aviators  and  maintaining  the  high  state 
of  training  of  both  active  duty  and  reserve  naval  aviators. 
Her  work  has  been  of  increasing  significance  as  she  has 
prepared  the  men  vital  to  the  continuing  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  operations  over  Vietnam,  where  naval  aviation  has 
played  a major  role  in  defending  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Lexington  marked  her  200,000th  arrested  landing  17  Octo- 
ber 1967,  and  was  redesignated  CVT-16  on  1 January 
1969. 

Lexington  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and 
11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Lexington  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-705  : t.  21;  1.  65'4"  ; b.  11'8"  ; dr.  5';  s.  13  k. ; cpl.  10; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Lexington  II,  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1911  by  New 
York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; 
chartered  by  the  Navy  13  July  1917  from  her  owner,  Dale 
B.  Fitler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; taken  over  22  July  1917 ; and 
commissioned  23  July  1917  at  Camden,  N.J. ; Chief  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Dale  B.  Fitler,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Lex- 
ington II  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve 
26  July.  During  the  war  she  served  as  dispatch  and  section 
patrol  boat  out  of  Philadelphia  as  well  as  guarding  sub- 
marine nets  in  the  Delaware  River.  Her  patrols  carried 
her  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River  to  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  After  the  Armistice,  Lexington 
II  decommissioned  21  November  1918  at  Philadelphia  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner  23  November  1918. 


Leyden 

The  first  Leyden  retained  her  merchant  name ; the  sec- 
ond was  named  for  the  first. 

I 

( ScStr : t.  35 ; a.  2 guns) 

Leyden,  a screw  steamer,  was  launched  in  1865  by 
James  Tetlow,  Chelsea,  Mass.  From  1866-79  she  operated 
as  a yard  tug  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  performing  vari- 
ous harbor  duties  out  of  Boston  until  reassigned  to 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  1879.  Leyden  served  there  until  1897, 
when  she  was  assigned  to  Newport,  R.I. 

In  1898,  the  tug  performed  towing  operations  off  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  From  1898  to  1903 
Leyden  alternated  her  services  between  the  Caribbean  and 
Newport,  R.I.  While  on  a return  passage  from  Puerto 
Rico  21  January  1903,  the  tug  foundered  in  heavy  fog  off 
Block  Island,  ending  her  long  useful  career. 

II 

(IX-167:  dp.  2.500;  1.  291 '2' ' ; b.  51';  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.) 

Leyden  (IX-167),  formerly  Northland,  was  built  by 
Harlan  & Hollingsworth  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1911. 

During  the  first  part  of  World  War  II,  she  operated  as  a 
transport  with  the  British  Navy.  She  was  assigned  the 
name  Leyden  ( IX-167 ) 18  May  1944 ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  22  May  1944,  Lt.  William  S. 
Johnson  in  command. 

From  her  commissioning  until  July  1945,  Leyden  op- 
erated as  a naval  auxiliary  in  British  staging  areas  and 
French  ports  during  the  final  European  campaigns  of 
World  War  II.  Leyden  decommissioned  at  Falmouth, 
England,  23  July  1945  for  return  to  the  WSA,  and  was 
sold  to  the  Fu  Chung  International  Corp.,  7 November 
1946.  She  was  renamed  Hung  Chong. 

Leyte 

Leyte,  an  island  in  the  southeastern  Philippine  Islands, 
was  the  site  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  23  to  26  October 
1944.  The  series  of  major  air  and  surface  engagements 
fought  there  culminated  in  four  almost  simultaneous 
naval  actions ; the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  the  Battle 
off  Samar,  the  Battle  of  Cape  Engano,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Sibuyan  Sea.  Combined,  they  defeated  the  Japanese 
challenge  to  drive  American  forces  from  the  Philippines. 
The  first  Leyte  retained  her  Spanish  name;  the  second 
was  named  for  the  island  ; and  the  third  was  named  after 
the  battle. 
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I 


(Gbt : dp.  151 ; 1.  115' ; b.  17'6"  ; dr.  6'9"  ; s.  8 k. ; cpl.  25 ; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  first  Leyte,  a gunboat  built  in  1887  by  Hong  Kong 
& Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  China,  was  captured 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Philippines  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  commissioned  22  March  1900,  Ens. 
L.  R.  Sargent  in  command. 

Leyte  was  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Station,  where  she 
served  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a ferryboat  between 
Cavite  and  Manila,  a guard  ship  in  Subic  Bay,  and  a 
patrol  ship  helping  the  Army  at  Cebu  Station.  She  de- 
commissioned 27  January  1902  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  career  on  the  target  range  and  in  ferry  service  at  the 
Cavite  Naval  Station.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
27  May  1907  and  sold  16  December  1907  to  Jose  Baza  Him 
Chian. 

II 

(ARG-8 : dp.  4,611 ; 1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  23' ; s.  12.5  k. ; 

cpl.  647 ; a.  1 5'',  3 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; T.  EC2-S-C1 ; 

cl.  Luzon) 

The  second  Leyte  (ARG-8)  was  laid  down  by  Bethle- 
hem-Fairchild  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  20  January 
1944 ; launched  18  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Rhoda  J.  Braun;  and  commissioned  17  August  1944, 
Comdr.  Elder  P.  Johnson  in  command. 

After  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Leyte  sailed  from 
Norfolk  3 October  1944  for  Pacific  duty.  She  reported 
to  Commander  Service  Force  7th  Fleet  26  November  at 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  Here  she  became  a repair  ship 
for  LSMs,  and  continued  this  service  until  she  departed 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  25  February  1945.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  Leyte  served  in  Subic  Bay.  Her  name 
was  changed  to  Maui  31  May  so  that  the  name  Leyte 
could  be  assigned  to  a new  aircraft  carrier  under 
construction. 

The  ship  departed  Subic  Bay  in  early  December  and 
arrived  on  the  west  coast  with  1,108  returning  war  vet- 
erans before  Christmas.  She  became  inactive  March  1946, 
and  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  30  August  where  she 


was  assigned  to  the  San  Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet.  Maui  was  transferred  to  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet,  Suisun  Bay,  San  Francisco,  where 
she  remains  into  1969. 

Ill 

(CV-32  : dp.  27,100 ; 1.  888' ; b.  147'6'' ; ew.  136' ; dr.  28'7"  ; 

s.  33  k. ; cpl.  3,448 ; a.  12  5",  72  40mm.,  ac.  80+ ; 

cl.  Essex) 

The  third  Leyte  was  laid  down  as  Crown  Point  (CV- 
32)  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  21  February  1944;  renamed  Leyte  8 May 
1945;  launched  23  August  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James 
M.  Mead ; and  commissioned  11  April  1946,  Capt.  Henry 
F.  MacComsey  in  command. 

Leyte  joined  Wisconsin  (BB-64)  on  a good  will  cruise 
down  the  western  seaboard  of  South  America  in  the  fall 
of  1946  before  returning  to  the  Caribbean  18  November 
to  resume  shakedown  operations.  The  following  3 years 
were  spent  in  numerous  fleet  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean ; training  Naval  Reservists ; and  four  deploy- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean : April  to  June  1947,  July  to 
November  1947,  September  1949  to  January  1950,  and 
May  to  August  1950.  The  latter  included  a demonstration 
of  airpower  over  Beirut,  Lebanon,  13  August  supporting 
the  Middle  East  against  Communist  pressure.  Leyte  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  24  August  and  after  2 weeks  of  prep- 
aration departed  6 September  to  join  TF  77  in  the  Far 
East  to  support  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea. 

Leyte  arrived  Sasebo,  Japan,  8 October  1950  and  made 
final  preparations  for  combat  operations.  From  9 October 
through  19  January  1951  the  ship  and  her  aircraft  spent 
92  days  at  sea  and  flew  3,933  sorties  against  the  North 
Korean  aggressors.  Her  pilots  accumulated  11,000  hours 
in  the  air  while  inflicting  massive  damage  upon  enemy 
positions,  supplies,  transportation,  and  communications. 
Leyte  returned  to  Norfolk  for  overhaul  25  February. 

After  fleet  training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  terminated 
21  August,  the  carrier  departed  for  her  fifth  tour  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  3 September.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
21  December  for  operations  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  and 
again  steamed  for  the  Mediterranean  29  August  1952.  Re- 


USS  Leyte  (OV-32)  arriving  San  Diego,  1952. 
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classified  CVA-32  on  1 October  1952,  she  returned  to 
Boston  16  February  1953  for  deactivation.  On  8 August, 
however,  she  was  ordered  to  be  retained  in  the  active  fleet ; 
and,  redesignated  CVS-32  on  the  same  day,  work  was 
begun  converting  her  to  an  ASW  support  carrier. 

On  16  October  1953,  at  1515,  while  still  under  conversion 
to  an  antisubmarine  carrier,  Leyte  suffered  an  explosion 
in  her  port  catapult  machinery  room.  Within  minutes 
naval  base  and  city  firetrucks  were  on  the  scene.  After  a 
hard  and  gallant  fight  the  fire  was  extinguished  at  1957. 
As  a result  of  the  fire,  37  men  died  and  28  were  injured. 

Conversion  completed  4 January  1954,  Leyte  departed 
Boston  for  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  as  flagship  of  CarDiv  18. 
She  remained  there  for  the  next  5 years  conducting  ASW 
tactical  operations  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Leyte  departed  Quonset  Point  in  January  1959  for  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  where  she  commenced  preinactiva- 
tion overhaul.  She  was  redesignated  AVT-10  and  decom- 
missioned both  on  15  May  1959,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Philadelphia  group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  with  a 
berth  in  New  York,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Leyte  received  'two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Liberator 

One  who  frees  or  sets  at  liberty  (a  country)  from  domi- 
nation by  a foreign  power. 


Liberator,  a 44-gun  frigate  built  in  1826,  was  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  when  the  original  purchasers,  Greek 
revolutionists  against  Ottoman  Empire  rule,  defaulted  in 
payment.  Renamed  Hudson  (q.v.)  for  service  in  the  Navy, 
she  was  the  last  privately  built  sailing  frigate  of  the 
Navy. 

I 

(Str : t.  6,027 ; 1.  410' ; b.  56' ; dr.  30'6'' ; s.  10.5  k. ; cpl.  95) 

The  first  Liberator,  an  animal  transport,  was  launched 
24  March  1918  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  2 July  1918  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt  Comdr.  Richard  Farley,  NSNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Liberator  departed  Mare  Island  5 
July;  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  New  York 
7 August.  After  loading  cargo  at  New  York  she  joined  a 
convoy  on  the  13th  and  sailed  for  Europe.  Arriving  Brest, 
France,  15  days  later,  Liberator  unloaded  her  cargo  at 
French  ports  and  prepared  for  another  round-trip  cruise 
from  New  York  to  France. 

After  the  Armistice  11  November,  Liberator  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  conversion  to  a troop  transport. 
Alterations  completed,  she  made  a total  of  five  cruises  to 
European  ports  to  embark  American  veterans  of  World 
War  I for  return  to  the  United  States.  Liberator  com- 
pleted her  final  crossing  4 September  1919,  decommis- 
sioned at  Hoboken,  N.J.  4 October  and  was  returned  to 
USSB.  In  1933  she  was  sold  to  Lykes  Bros. -Ripley  SS  Co., 
and  operated  out  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  until  the  mid-1910’s. 

II 

( AMc-87 : dp.  195;  1.  97'1" ; b.  22' ; dr.  9' ; s.  10  k. ; a.  2 
.50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Accentor) 

The  second  Liberator  (AMc-87)  was  laid  down  5 May 
1941  by  F.  L.  Fulton  Works,  Antioch,  Calif. ; launched 
6 September  1911 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Fay  Hill ; and  placed 
in  service  22  February  1942,  Lt.  (jg.)  James  W.  Dawnes 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  Liberator  operated 
out  of  Puget  Sound  until  she  sailed  for  Alaska  in  April 
1944.  She  swept  the  Alaskan  shipping  lanes  and  returned 
to  the  13th  Naval  District  in  September.  Reclassified  IX- 


202  on  20  December  1944,  Liberator  was  used  as  a general 
utility  ship  until  she  was  placed  out  of  service  3 May 
1945.  She  was  turned  over  to  WSA  2 July  1946  for 
disposal. 

Libertad 

Former  name  retained;  Libertad  means  “liberty”  in 
Spanish. 

( Sch. : a.  1 9 pdr. ) 

Libertad  was  built  as  a merchant  schooner  on  the  west 
coast  of  lower  Mexico  for  service  along  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia seaboard.  Captured  from  the  Mexicans  in  company 
with  schooner  Fortuna  at  Lorela,  Calif.,  1 October  1846 
by  18-gun  sloop-of-war  Cyane  under  Comdr.  S.  F.  DuPont, 
the  schooner  was  fitted  for  duty  as  a tender  and  was 
placed  in  service  in  the  Navy  early  in  1847,  Lt.  T.  A.  M. 
Craven  in  command.  Operating  with  Commodore  Robert 
F.  Stockton’s  Pacific  Squadron  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  Mexican  War,  she  serviced  numerous  Navy  ships 
on  blockade  off  Mexico  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848  and  then  was  sold  at  public  sale. 


Liberty 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  which  was  the  domi- 
nant ideal  and  aspiration  of  the  American  patriots  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

I 

(Sch  : a.  4 4-pdrs.,  4 2-pdrs. ) 

The  first  Liberty,  a schooner  built  at  Skenesboro,  Lake 
Champlain  for  wealthy  landowner  Maj.  Philip  Skene,  was 
captured  11  May  1775  during  a raid  on  Skenesboro  led  by 
Capt.  Samuel  Herrick. 

The  prize,  named  Liberty  to  honor  the  patriot  cause, 
sailed  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  the  13th  and  filled  out  her 
crew.  Later  that  day  she  got  underway  for  Crown  Point 
where  she  arrived  at  sunset  the  following  day.  On  the 
16th  she  pushed  on  toward  St.  Jean,  the  British  shipyard 
on  the  lake.  North  of  lie  La  Motte,  the  schooner  was  be- 
calmed, but  Arnold  with  a party  of  35  men,  pressed  on  in 
small  boats.  After  rowing  all  night  the  raiders  surprised 
the  fort  and  captured  sloop  George,  mounting  6 6-pdrs 

Liberty  and  the  prize,  renamed  Enterprise,  gave  the 
Americans  undisputed  control  of  the  entire  lake.  The  two 
ships,  reinforced  by  new  vessels  built  at  Skenesboro,  sup- 
ported the  Continental  forces  during  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, and  prepared  to  defend  the  lake  when  the  British 
assumed  the  offensive.  During  the  battle  of  Valcour  Ise- 
ond,  Liberty,  away  on  a supply  run,  escaped  the  fate  of 
most  of  Arnold’s  fleet,  only  to  be  destroyed  the  following 
summer  as  Burgoyne  marched  south. 

II 

(Str:  t.  4,809;  1.  411'6"  ; b.  55';  dr.  26'6"  ; s.  11  k. ; cpl. 

70. ; a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Liberty,  an  animal  transport,  was  launched  19  June 
1918  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hackensack,  N.J. ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  7 October  1918  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Longbottom,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Liberty  departed  New  York  24  Octo- 
ber 1918,  arriving  Brest  with  her  cargo  of  horses  8 No- 
vember. For  the  next  6 months,  Liberty  made  two 
additional  cruises  from  New  York  to  France  discharging 
both  animal  and  general  cargo  at  French  ports.  Loaded 
with  436  tons  of  Army  cargo  and  2,072  tons  of  steel  rails, 
Liberty  arrived  Newport  News,  Va.,  30  April  1919  from 
her  final  cruise.  She  decommissioned  there  7 May  and 
was  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same  day. 
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USS  Liberty  (AGTR-5)—  Hampton  Roads,  1966. 


Ill 

(AGTR-5:  dp.  7,725  (It.)  ; 1.  455';  b.  60';  dr.  23';  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  358;  a.  none;  cl.  Belmont;  T.  V2-S-AP3) 

The  third  Liberty  (AGTR-5)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  as  SS  Simmons  Victory 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  23  Feb- 
ruary 1945;  launched  6 April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Kenneth  L.  Cooper;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 4 May  1945. 

During  the  closing  months  of  World  War  II,  Simmons 
Victory  was  chartered  under  general  agency  agreement 
by  Coastwise  (Pacific  Far  East)  Line,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  After  the  war,  she  continued  to  steam  the  ocean 
shipping  lanes.  She  saw  considerable  service  in  the  Far 
East  during  the  Korean  conflict.  On  nine  dilferent  runs 
between  18  November  1950  and  23  December  1952  she 
steamed  to  Korea  to  supply  and  support  American  forces 
engaged  in  repelling  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Korea. 

Simmons  Victory  entered  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  in  1958  and  was  berthed  in  Puget  Sound  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration  in  February  1963,  she  was  delivered 
to  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for 
conversion  to  a technical  research  ship  She  was  renamed 
Liberty  and  classified  AG-168  on  8 June  1963.  Reclassi- 
fied AGTR-5  on  1 April  1964,  she  commissioned  at  Brem- 
erton, Wash.,  30  December  1964,  Comdr.  Daniel  T.  Wie- 
land,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  undergoing  outfitting  at  Bremerton,  Liberty 
steamed  to  the  east  coast  where  she  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,, 
23  February  1965.  Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  8,  she 
received  specialized  electronics  and  communications  equip- 
ment, and  during  April  and  early  May  underwent  shake- 


down and  intensive  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  Loaded  with  advanced  research  and  evaluation 
gear,  she  possessed  the  technical  capabilities,  as  well  as 
ready  mobility,  which  made  her  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  Navy’s  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
development  projects  in  communications. 

Liberty  departed  Norfolk  15  June,  and  during  the  next 
3 months  she  operated  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while 
supporting  research  projects.  After  returning  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  22  October,  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk 
until  4 January  1966  when  she  again  deployed  to  African 
waters.  During  the  first  8 months  of  1966  she  completed 
two  such  deployments,  and  on  1 November  she  sailed  on 
her  fourth  cruise  as  a floating  research  and  development 
station  ship. 

On  2 .Time  1967,  she  sailed  from  Rota,  Spain ; and  took 
station  approximately  13  miles  off  the  coast  of  El  Arish, 
Sinai,  United  Arab  Republic  on  8 June,  the  fourth  day 
of  the  brief  Arab-Israeli  War.  That  day,  while  conducting 
communications  and  electronic  research  operations,  she 
was  attacked  by  jet  fighters  at  1403  l.t.  A bomb  hiit  port- 
side  amidships,  and  two  or  more  Israeli  fighters  made 
repeated  straffing,  fragmentation  bomb,  and  rocket  runs 
over  the  ship.  As  a result,  three  major  fires  raged  topside. 
At  1424,  three  motor  torpedo  boats,  flying  the  Israeli  flag, 
approached  at  high  speed  and  at  1434  attacked.  Three 
torpedoes  were  fired : one  passed  astern,  a second  may 
have  passed  beneath  the  ship,  and  the  third  exploded  on 
the  starboard  side,  forward,  tearing  a 39-foot-wide  hole 
in  the  hull ; 34  men  were  killed,  169  were  wounded  in 
the  aircraft  and  torpedo  boat  attacks.  Although  severely 
wounded,  Comdr.  W.  L.  McGonagle,  the  commanding 
officer,  remained  at  the  conn  to  guide  the  ship  out  of 
shallow  water.  As  the  gyrocompass  was  knocked  out,  and 
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the  magnetic  compass  was  of  uncertain  reliability,  Com- 
mander McGonagle  steered  the  ship,  using  its  wake  and 
the  azimuth  of  the  afternoon  sun  as  reference  points. 
Although  the  American  flag  was  flying  prior  to  both 
attacks,  Israel  maintained  the  attacks  were  due  to  mis- 
taken identity.  Navy  fighters  were  launched  from  the 
America  to  provide  air  cover,  and  the  Washington-Moscow 
hotline  was  put  to  use  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
that  could  have  led  to  a U.S.-Soviet  confrontation. 

Liberty  arrived  at  Valletta,  Malta  14  June  in  company 
with  Little  Rock • (CLG-4),  America  (CVA-66),  Davis 
(DD-937),  and  Papago  (ATF-160).  After  undergoing 
repairs,  she  departed  Valletta  16  July  for  the  States  in 
company  with  Papago.  The  ships  arrived  Norfolk  29  July. 
She  entered  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  2 March  1968 ; and 
28  June  AGTR-5  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
at  Norfolk,  and  assigned  to  the  Norfolk  group  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Liberty  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
Captain  McGonagle  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
gallantry  in  saving  the  ship,  remaining  on  the  bridge  for 
17  hours,  despite  serious  wounds,  to  bring  the  ship  to  safe 
waters. 

Liberty  III 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1229 : t.  96;  1.  103' ; b.  24' ; dr.  12'5" ; s.  8.5  k. ; cpl. 

10;  a.  none) 

Liberty  III , an  auxiliary  pilot  boat,  was  built  in  1896 
by  John  Bishop,  Gloucester,  Mass. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  free  lease  10  September  1917  from  her  owner,  Boston 
Pilots  Relief  Society ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve  15  September  1917 ; and  commissioned  21  Septem- 
ber 1917  at  Boston,  Ens.  Murdoch  MeLean  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  Mass., 
Liberty  III  served  throughout  World  War  I as  a harbor 
entrance  patrol  boat,  guiding  the  movements  of  ships  that 
navigated  the  defensive  sea  area  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
After  the  Armistice,  she  decommissioned  8 January  1919 
at  Boston  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


Liberty  Belle 

A former  name  retained. 

(IX-72 : t.  622 ; 1. 198' ; b.  44' ; dr.  12' ) 

Liberty  Belle  (IX-72)  was  built  in  1910  by  Harlan  & 
Hollingworth,  Wilmington,  Del. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  23 
April  1942  from  the  Wilson  Line  on  a bareboat  charter ; 
and  placed  in  service  1 January  1943  for  duty  in  the  5th 
Naval  District. 

Assigned  to  experimental  duty,  Liberty  Belle  operated 
out  of  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  Test  Station,  Solomons, 
Md.,  until  early  May  1944  when  she  sailed  for  Philadel- 
phia. Arriving  there,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  18  May 
1944.  and  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  10 
April  1947.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  Jersey  Shore 
Lines  of  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.,  and  renamed  Asbury 
Park. 

Libra 

The  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac ; a southern  constella- 
tion between  Virgo  and  Scorpio. 

( AKA-12 : dp.  10,713;  1.  459'2"  ; b.  63' ; dr.  20'6"  ; s.  15.5 
k. ; cpl.  405;  a.  1 5'',  4 3"  ; cl.  Arcturus) 

Libra  ( AK-53)  was  laid  down  as  Jean  Lylces  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  under  contract 
for  Lykes  Steamship  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. ; launched  12 
November  1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs,  wife  of 
Congressman  Boggs  of  Louisiana ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
30  December  1941 ; named  Libra  9 January  1942 ; and 


commissioned  13  May  1942,  Comdr.  W.  B.  Fletcher  in 
command. 

Completing  conversion  at  New  York  City  26  May  1942, 
Libra  loaded  combat  equipment  at  Hampton  Roads  and 
sailed  10  June  for  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  arriving 
11  July.  Laden  with  cargo  for  the  1st  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Force,  she  sailed  22  July  for  rehearsals  in  the  Fijis 
for  the  first  Allied  offensive  in  the  Pacific,  the  Solomons 
campaign.  Libra  arrived  off  Tulagi  7 August  and  began 
an  unloading  interrupted  six  times  in  the  next  3 days, 
as  enemy  air  attack  caused  her  to  go  to  general  quarters 
and  stand  off  to  maneuver  in  open  waters.  In  the  early 
morning  9 August  she  heard  heavy  gunfire  to  the  north- 
west, where  Allied  men-o’-war  engaged  the  Japanese  in 
the  Battle  of  Savo  Island,  fighting  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports and  their  vital  cargo.  Later  the  same  day,  empty, 
she  sailed  for  Wellington,  arriving  20  August. 

For  the  next  2 months,  Libra  sailed  from  Noumea  to  the 
Ellice  Islands  and  Espiritu  Santo,  base  for  the  Guadal- 
canal operation,  building  up  supplies. 

She  returned  to  Guadalcanal  11  November,  and  her 
group  almost  immediately  came  under  enemy  air  attack. 
The  determined  enemy  sent  another  seven  planes  against 
the  transports  next  day ; all  were  splashed  by  Libra  and 
her  sisters.  She  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo  13  November  as 
the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal,  just  south  of  Savo  Island, 
raged  to  a victory  which  gave  the  Allies  sea  control  off  the 
southern  Solomons.  Returning  to  Espiritu  Santo  15  No- 
vember, Libra  prepared  for  two  additional  voyages  to 
Guadalcanal  during  the  next  month,  bringing  cargo  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  struggles  of  the  marines  to  wrest  the  island 
from  the  Japanese. 

From  mid-December  1942  through  March  1943,  Libra, 
redesignated  AKA-12  on  1 February,  carried  war  equip- 
ment from  New  Zealand  to  bases  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
Joining  the  3d  Fleet  20  March,  she  returned  to  Guadal- 
canal 3 April,  and  4 days  later  joined  in  fighting  off  land- 
based  enemy  aircraft.  She  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  10 
April,  and  during  the  next  80  days  made  four  voyages 
carrying  cargo  for  the  occupation  of  Guadalcanal.  For  her 
superlative  performance  of  duty  through  the  Guadalcanal 
campaign,  Libra  received  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 
She  earned  it  in  part  30  June  when,  unloading  cargo  at 
Rendova,  her  task  group  came  under  heavy  enemy  air 
attack.  Deadly  antiaircraft  fire  downed  17  of  the  25 
attacking  torpedo  planes  before  they  could  launch  torpe- 
does, but  got  through  to  strike  McCawley  after  passing 
under  Libra,  unladen  and  high  in  the  water.  Libra  took  the 
stricken  transport  in  tow.  Later  the  same  day,  the  two 
were  atacked  by  eight  divebombers,  three  of  whom  they 
splashed.  Relieved  of  the  tow  later  that  afternoon,  Libra 
returned  to  Guadalcanal. 

Aside  from  a repair  period  in  New  Zealand  in  August, 
Libra  gave  the  next  4 months  to  building  up  the  base  on 
Guadalcanal  with  cargo  from  New  Caledonia,  then  was 
part  of  the  assault  force  for  Bougainville,  arriving  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  1 November.  Promptly  unloading,  she  sailed 
the  same  day  for  Guadalcanal  for  additional  cargo,  with 
which  she  arrived  Bougainville  8 November,  immediately 
to  splash  one  of  25  dive  bombers  attacking  her  transport 
group. 

Libra  carried  cargo  among  the  New  Hebrides,  Solomons, 
and  Marshalls  until  June  1944,  when  she  prepared  for  the 
assault  on  Guam.  Arriving  off  Guam  from  Eniwetok  21 
July,  she  quickly  discharged  heavy  equipment  for  the  3d 
Marines  on  the  Asan  beaches,  then  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. arriving  from  Pearl  Harbor  19  August. 

Overhauled,  Libra  sailed  from  San  Francisco  20  Octo- 
ber for  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  and  Manus,  where  she 
readied  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  landings.  She  entered  the 
gulf  11  January  1945,  off-loaded  her  vital  cargo,  and  sailed 
for  Leyte,  Ulithi,  and  Guam.  Her  final  amphibious  opera- 
tion was  Iwo  Jima,  off  which  she  arrived  19  February. 
For  2 weeks  she  maneuvered  off  the  volcanic  beaches, 
avoiding  enemy  shore  batteries  as  she  landed  marine 
combat  gear. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Libra  carried  cargo  from 
Noumea  to  Leyte  and  intermediate  ports.  In  the  first  of 
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her  post-war  cargo  runs  supporting  the  occupation  of 
Japan,  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  2 September.  Such  duty 
complete  21  November,  Libra  steamed  for  Seattle,  arriv- 
ing 31  November. 

Serving  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  out  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  next  2 years,  Libra  made  four  voyages  to  the  western 
Pacific  for  essential  cargo  operations.  She  departed  Guam 
6 October  1947  for  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Bos- 
ton, where  she  arrived  26  November.  Here  she  decommis- 
sioned 19  April  1948  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

With  the  increased  demand  on  cargo  facilities  brought 
on  by  the  Korean  conflict,  Libra  recommissioned  28 
August  1950  to  join  the  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
supporting  its  training  operations  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  She  served  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  6th  Fleet  18  January  1954  to  12  May, 
then  trained  reservists,  sailing  often  with  them  to  the 
Caribbean. 

Libra  decommissioned  6 October  1955  to  join  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  remained  until 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  in  July  1964. 
She  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  the 
James  River,  Va„  where  she  remained  into  1969. 

Libra  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Liddle 

Born  27  January  1919  in  Richlands,  Va.,  William  Porter 
Liddle,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  2 July  1937.  Assigned 
to  Company  L,  5th  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division, 
during  the  Guadalcanal  campaign,  Pharmacist’s  Mate 
Third  Class  Liddle  was  killed  19  August  1942.  “For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  during  the  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  . . .,”  he  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal.  The  citation  con- 
tinued : “During  vigorous  atacks  by  our  force  on  the  Japa- 
nese-held village  of  Matanikao,  Liddle,  with  cool  courage 
and  utter  disregard  for  his  own  personal  safety  contin- 
uously exposed  himself  to  hostile  machingun  and  rifle  fire 
in  order  to  administer  to  his  wounded  comrades.  He  gal- 
lantly gave  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.” 


DE-76  was  laid  down  10  May  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; named  Liddle  27  May  ; and  launched 
31  July.  Transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  22  October  1943,  she  was  commissioned  in 
the  Royal  Navy  as  frigate  HMS  Bligh  (K-467).  The  ship 
operated  in  the  eastern  Atlantic,  and  supported  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  and  other  operations  off  the  English 
Channel.  Returned  to  the  United  States  12  November  1945, 
she  was  sold  13  June  1946. 

I 

( DE-206 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10" ; dr.  13'6" ; s.  24 
k. ; cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3”,  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt„  8 dcp.,  1 
dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Liddle  (DE-206)  was  laid  down  by  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  8 June  1943 ; launched  9 August  1943 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  Porter  Liddle,  mother  of  Pharmacist’s  Mate 
Third  Class  William  Porter  Liddle,  Jr. ; and  commissioned 
6 December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Between  11  February  and  29  June  1944  Liddle  escorted 
convoys  on  three  round  trips  across  the  North  Atlantic 
from  New  York  to  Wales,  Gibraltar,  and  Tunisia.  Upon 
returning  to  New  York  she  was  converted  to  a high-speed 
transport  and  reclassified  APD-60  5 July. 

Departing  New  York  22  September,  she  arrived  Hol- 
landia,  New  Guinea,  4 November  for  duty  with  the  7th 
'Fleet.  She  left  New  Guinea  17  November  to  screen  a sup- 
ply convoy  bound  for  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
arrived  off  the  beaches  24  November.  On  the  same  day 
she  got  underway  to  escort  an  LST  formation  to  the 
Palaus,  and  returned  to  Leyte  29  November. 


Liddle  embarked  141  troops  6 December  for  a flanking 
operation  in  the  Leyte  Gulf  area.  After  landing  her  troops 
at  Ormoc  without  casualty  7 December,  Liddle  came  under 
attack  from  Japanese  aircraft.  Though  splashing  five  at- 
tackers, she  was  hit  on  the  bridge  by  a kamikaze  and 
seriously  damaged,  necessitating  her  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 16  January  1945  for  repairs.  While  she  was  being 
refitted,  a sign  on  her  quarerdeck  read : “This  Ship  Lost 
38  Officers  and  Men.  She  is  Anxious  to  Get  Back  Into 
Action.” 

By  22  February  the  ship  was  again  underway  to  rejoin 
her  division  in  liberating  the  Philippines.  From  29  March 
to  5 June  Liddle  escorted  convoys  and  trained  for  future 
landings.  She  then  transported  Australian  troops  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  supported  the  landings  at 
Brunei  Bay  10  June  and  Balikpapan  1 July. 

The  ship  next  trained  forces  for  the  assault  on  the 
Japanese  homeland,  but  the  news  of  Japan’s  surrender 
ended  this  task.  Liddle  transported  equipment  to  Korea 
through  the  mine-infested  waters  of  the  East  China  and 
Yellow  Seas  in  September  1945,  evacuated  prisoners  of 
war  from  Dairen,  Manchuria,  5 October,  and  became  the 
Port  Director  Ship  at  Taku,  China,  25  October. 

She  got  underway  from  Taku  for  the  United  States 
23  November,  touched  New  York  New  Year’s  Day  1946, 
and  2 days  later  headed  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  decommissioned  18  June  1946  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Liddle  recommissioned  27  October  1950  during  the 
Korean  war,  Lt.  Comdr.  Kenneth  W.  Miller  in  command. 
Departing  Green  Cove  Springs  25  November,  she  arrived 
Norfolk,  Va.,  2 days  later  to  join  Transport  Division  22. 
From  late  April  1951  to  June,  the  ship  participated  in 
amphibious  training  which  included  convoy  exercises  to 
the  North  Atlantic.  She  departed  Norfolk  16  June  for 
service  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  for  recon- 
naissance work  and  amphibious  exercises.  She  resumed 
landing  training  after  returning  to  Little  Creek  1 October. 

Liddle  voyaged  to  the  Panama  Canal  early  in  January 
1952,  and  spent  the  spring  and  summer  operating  in  the 
Caribbean.  Back  at  Little  Creek  13  November,  the  fast 
transport  intensified  her  tight  training  schedule.  The  need 
in  Korea  for  troops  with  amphibious  experience  brought 
the  ship  to  Boston  in  January  1953,  to  the  Caribbean  the 
next  month,  and  returned  her  to  Little  Creek  operations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  She  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean 28  September  to  take  part  in  Operation  “Weld- 
fast”  which  was  a joint  United  Kingdom,  Greek,  Italian, 
Turkish,  and  United  States  landing  exercise.  Departing 
Oran,  Algeria,  23  January  1954,  Liddle  returned  to  Little 
Creek  4 February  where  she  became  an  ASW  sehoolship, 
engaged  in  more  amphibious  exercises,  and  conducted 
midshipman  cruises.  The  ship  departed  Little  Creek 
16  March  1955  and  arrived  at  her  new  home  port,  New 
Orleans,  21  March  to  take  up  duties  as  a reserve  training 
ship.  She  became  a unit  of  Reserve  Escort  Squadron  4,  15 
January  1958,  and  decommissioned  2 February  1959. 

In  August  1961  the  Berlin  crisis  brought  Liddle  to  ac- 
tive duty  once  again.  She  recommissioned  29  November, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Royal  R.  Ross  in  command.  As  a unit  of  the 
Atlantic  Amphibious  Force,  the  ship  resumed  training 
which  included  a demonstration  landing  for  President 
Kennedy  off  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.,  14  April  1962. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis  24  October  to  20  November 
1962,  she  patrolled  off  the  Bahama  Islands  to  enforce 
American  demands  for  the  removal  of  Russian  offensive 
weapons  from  Cuban  soil.  She  then  returned  to  her  train- 
ing exercises,  and  February  1963  was  underway  as  a unit 
of  Amphibious  Squadron  8,  part  of  the  Caribbean  Ready 
Squadron.  Operating  between  Little  Creek  and  the  Carib- 
bean, Liddle  participated  in  a mercy  mission  to  Haiti  13 
to  19  October  1963  to  deliver  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  coastal  areas  struck  by  hurricane  “Flora.” 
From  1964  through  1966  her  continuing  service  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  represented  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  Navy  to  maintain  a high  degree  of 
training  and  efficiency  in  case  of  a national  emergency. 


Ill 


Liddle  decommissioned  18  March  1967  at  Norfolk ; her 
name  was  truck  from  the  Navy  list  5 April ; and  she  was 
put  up  for  disposal.  On  the  day  she  decommissioned,  her 
former  crew  immediately  manned  Beverly  W.  Reid  ( ADP- 
119),  which  recommended  that  day.  Liddle  was  sold 
25  June  1967  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co. 


Liebenfels,  see  Houston  (AK-1) 


Liebre,  see  Meredosia  (IX-193) 


Liggett,  Hunter,  see  Hunter  Liggett  (APA-14) 


Light  foot 

A British  name  retained. 

(AM-331 : dp.  850;  1.  225' ; b.  35'6"  ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  85 ; a.  1 4",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Algerine) 

Light  foot  (AM-331)  was  laid  down  as  AM-331  by 
Toronto  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  18  Au- 
gust 1942 ; launched  14  November  1942 ; transferred  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  lend  lease  19  October  1943  ; and 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Navy  the  following  day.  During 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II  she  served  the  Royal 
Navy  as  HMS  Lightfoot  (J-288)  and  operated  in  the 
Atlantic,  along  the  English  coast,  and  at  Normandy.  She 
was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  10  Decem- 
ber 1946.  She  was  sold  to  the  government  of  Greece  in 
February  1948  and  now  serves  the  Royal  Hellenic  Navy 
as  transport  Navmachos  (M-64). 


Lightning 

(Sch) 

Lightning,  a schooner,  was  captured  at  Port  Royal, 
S.C.,  9 March  1865,  and  purchased  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. No  log  or  other  data  describing  her  service  exists. 
She  was  sold  at  Port  Royal  5 August  1865. 


Lightning,  see  Mercury  (AKS-20) 


Lignite 

A former  name  retained. 

( IX-162 ; dp.  5,281  (It.)  ; 1.  366'4" ; b.  54';  dr.  26';  cpl. 

114 ; a.  1 40mm.,  4 20mm. ; cl.  Trefoil;  T.  B7-Dl-Barge) 

Lignite  (IX-162)  was  laid  down  8 December  1943  by 
Barrett  & Hilp,  Belair  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  26  February 
1944  ; sponsored  by  Miss  Catherine  Barrett ; converted  for 
use  as  an  Army  and  Marine  Corps  stores  barge  by  Bar- 
rett & Hilp ; acquired  by  the  Navy  26  September  1944 ; 
and  placed  in  service  at  San  Francisco  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Lignite  served 
as  a general  stores  and  issue  barge  at  advance  bases  in 
in  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa.  She  continued  this  duty 
throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  and  was 
one  of  the  unheralded  but  important  units  which  contribu- 
ted to  making  the  Navy  such  an  effective  fighting  force. 

While  serving  at  Okinawa  after  the  war,  the  non-self- 
propelled  concrete  barge  was  grounded  at  Buckner  Bay 
9 October  1945  by  Typhoon  “Louise”,  one  of  the  most 
violent  storms  ever  to  strike  Okinawa.  Lignite  was  re- 
floated 16  October,  towed  to  Hong  Kong  in  March  1946, 
and  towed  to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  in  May.  She  was  placed 
out  of  service  at  Subic  Bay  6 August  and  returned  to  the 
WSA  the  following  day.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  28  August. 


Lignite  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Liguria 

A minor  planet  of  the  11th  magnitude  discovered  by 
Charlois  at  Nice,  France,  21  January  1893. 

( AKS-15 : dp.  5,244;  1.  441'6'' ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4'' ; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  195 ; a.  1 5",  1 3'',  8 20mm. ; cl.  Acuhens ; 

T.  EQ-S-C1 ) 

Liguria  (AKS-15)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
South  Portland,  Maine,  19  September  1944;  launched  1 
November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  Lothrop;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  20  November  1944;  and  commissioned 
12  July  1945.  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  F.  Marvin  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Liguria  loaded 
stores  at  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and 
sailed  7 September  for  the  Pacific.  While  standing  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  Japan  12  October  Liguria 
helped  rescue  the  crew  of  a downed  Army  B-24.  After 
transferring  the  flyers  to  submarine  chaser  PC-485,  Lig- 
uria steamed  on  to  Japan  arriving  Sasebo  31  October. 

For  the  next  6 months,  the  ship  operated  independently 
in  the  Yellow  Sea,  transporting  passengers,  stores,  and 
cargo  for  the  occupation  of  South  Korea  and  the  forces 
afloat  along  the  northern  coast  of  China.  She  unloaded 
provisions  at  Fusan  and  Jinsen,  South  Korea,  and  at 
Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai,  China. 

Liguria  departed  Shanghai  22  April  1946  for  the  west 
coast  arriving  San  Francisco  21  May.  She  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  1 month  later  arriving  29  June.  Liguria  was 
subsequently  towed  to  San  Francisco,  stripped,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  25  April  1947,  and 
placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1969 
she  is  berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 


Lilac 

A shrub  found  in  Europe  and  North  America  noted 
for  its  large  panicles  of  fragrant  pink-purple  flowers. 

I 

( StTug : t.  129 ; 1.  92' ; b.  19 ; dr.  8' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  17 ; a. 

1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  sb. ) 

The  first  Lilac,  a steam  tug  built  at  Philadelphia  early 
in  1863,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  15  April  1863 ; and 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia  28  April  1863.  The  new  tug 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  2 May.  During  the  remainder  of  1863,  she 
operated  in  the  Roads  and  on  the  lower  James  River  per- 
forming dispatch,  picket,  and  towing  duty. 

On  4 July  1863,  the  day  of  Vicksburg’s  surrender  and 
the  day  following  the  retreat  of  Lee’s  army  from  Gettys- 
burg, southern  tug  Torpedo,  carrying  Alexander  Stephens, 
steamed  up  to  Lilac  under  a flag  of  truce  to  request  safe 
conduct  to  Washington  so  that  the  Confederacy’s  Vice 
President  might  confer  with  Lincoln  as  Jefferson  Davis’ 
personal  emissary.  For  the  next  2 days  Lilac  carried 
messages  between  Union  flagship  Minnesota,  Fort  Monroe, 
and  Torpedo.  However,  Lincoln  persevered  in  his  resolve 
to  eschew  all  direct  communications  with  the  Confed- 
erate leaders,  lest  such  contact  be  interpreted  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  South’s  government.  On  the  6th  Lilac  bore 
Stephens  word  that  his  request  was  . . considered 
inadmissible”  and  that  “customary  agents  and  channels 
are  adequate  for  all  needful  military  Communications 
. . . between  the  U.S.  forces  and  the  insurgents.” 

On  the  night  of  15  October,  accompanied  by  tug  Young 
America,  Lilac  ascended  the  James  River  seeking  to  cap- 
ture a Confederate  steamer  reported  above  Hog  Island. 
However,  the  southern  ship  had  fled  to  safety  before  the 
Union  ships  arrived  On  the  expedition  Lilac  shelled  a 
Confederate  signal  station. 

Early  in  1864  Rear  Adm.  S.  P.  Lee  ordered  Lilac  to 
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Beaufort,  N.C.,  for  harbor  defense  and  towing.  Her  serv- 
ice there  continued  until  December  and  won  her  Admiral 
Lee’s  praise  as  “very  useful.” 

As  the  year  waned,  Lilac  returned  to  Norfolk  to  help 
tighten  the  noose  which  Grant  and  Porter  were  closing 
around  Richmond.  On  4 April,  as  Lee’s  valiant  army 
was  at  last  about  to  be  driven  from  the  South’s  capitol, 
Lilac  captured  Confederate  Army  tug  Seaboard  at  Tree 
Hill  Bridge  which  spanned  the  James  below  Richmond. 
As  the  Confederacy  crumbled,  Lilac  continued  to  operate 
in  the  James  until  she  steamed  north  late  in  May.  She  de- 
commissioned 16  June  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction 
at  New  York  to  H.  G.  Farrington  12  July  1865.  Redocu- 
mented as  Eutaw  5 October  1865,  the  tug  served  commer- 
cial shipping  until  abandoned  in  1888. 

II 

(Str:  dp.  643;  1.  155';  b.  27';  dr.  12'3'' ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  24) 

Lilac , a lighthouse  tender  built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1892,  operated  with  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service  until 
transferred  to  the  Navy  by  executive  order  of  11  April 
1917.  Lilac  patrolled  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  returned  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  1 July  1919. 


Lilian 

(SwStGbt : t.  630;  1.  225'6" ; b.  26'  dr.  8'2" ; s.  14  k. ; 
a,  1 90-pdr,  1 20-pdr. ) 

Lilian , an  iron  wide-wheel  steamer  built  on  the  Clyde 
River,  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  captured  some  100  miles 
east  of  Cape  Fear,  N.C.,  24  August  1864  by  Keystone  State 
and  other  Union  ships.  Among  the  prisoners  were  five 
Wilmington  pilots  being  carried  to  Bermuda  to  guide 
Confederate  ships  through  the  blockade.  Purchased  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Philadelphia  Prize  Court  6 September 

1864,  she  was  commissioned  6 October  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  T.  A.  Harris  in 
command. 

Lilian  joined  the  fleet  attacking  Fort  Fisher,  Cape  Fear 
River,  23  to  24  December  1864  and  13  to  14  January 

1865.  She  landed  troops  above  the  fort  on  the  13th,  and 
then  bombarded  it.  After  this  attack,  she  patrolled  the 
inlet,  and  with  Tristam  Shady  captured  the  British 
steamer  Blenheim  25  January. 

She  decommissioned  5 April  1865  and  was  sold  at  public 
auction  at  New  York  30  November  1865.  Documented  8 
October  1866,  Lilian  operated  in  merchant  service  until 
1868. 

Lillian  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-38 : t.  13;  1.  50';  b.  10';  dr.  3';  s.  10  k. ; cpl.  4;  a. 
1 .30  cal.  mg. ) 

Lillian  II,  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1909  by  Willard 
Downes,  Bayshore,  N.Y. ; chartered  by  the  Navy  6 June 
1917  from  her  owner,  S.  F.  Rothschild,  Bayshore,  N.Y. ; 
enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  8 June  1917 ; 
taken  over  16  June  1917 ; and  commissioned  20  July  1917, 
Ens.  S.  Cohen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  Lillian 
II  operated  as  a shore  patrol  boat  along  southern  Long 
Island  in  Great  South  Bay.  She  decommissioned  19  De- 
cember 1917  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  following 
day. 

Lillian  Anne 

A former  name  retained. 

(YFB^il:  t.  330  (gr.)  ; 1.  160') 

Lillian  Anne  (YFB^ll)  was  built  in  1895  as  Riverside 
by  Delaware  River  Iron  & Shipbuilding  Works,  Chester, 


Pa. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  a bareboat  charter  from 
Capt.  R.  W.  Gatewood,  Norfolk ; and  placed  in  service 
6 December  1942. 

Lillian  Anne  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  9 
July  1943  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Lillian,  Lake,  see  Lake  Lillian  N.O.T.S. 

Lillie  B 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1502:  t.  13;  1.  45'6",  b.  16'8") 

IAllie  B,  a motorboat  built  at  New  Orleans  in  1881,  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  20  April  1917  from  her  owner  E. 
Macrenaris,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  for  service  in  the  7th 
Naval  District.  Lillie  B saw  no  active  service  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner  5 September  1917. 

Lily 

Any  of  a large  group  of  plants  grown  from  a bulb, 
typically  having  white  or  colored  trumpet  shaped  flowers. 

( StTug : t.  50) 

Lily,  a steam  tugboat,  was  built  as  Jessie  Benton,  and 
purchased  by  the  War  Department  5 May  1862.  Used  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  on  the  western  rivers,  she  was 
known  as  Jessie  until  transferred  to  the  Navy  30  Septem- 
ber 1862,  Acting  Ens.  R.  H.  Smith  in  command,  and  re- 
named Lily  19  October.  Assigned  to  Rear  Adm.  David 
Dixon  Porter’s  Mississippi  Squadron,  she  served  on  the 
river,  including  duty  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and 
was  sunk  near  Chickasaw  Bayou  in  the  Yazoo  River  in 
collision  with  ironclad  ram  Choctaw  28  May  1863. 


Limestone 

A rock  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  which 
yields  lime  when  burned. 


M.  C.  Hull  1332  was  laid  down  19  October  1943  by 
Barrett  & Hilp,  Belair  Shipyard,  South  San  Francisco ; 
launched  31  December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William 
O’Neill ; named  Limestone  (IX-158)  7 February  1944 ; and 
renamed  and  redesignated  Corundum  (IX-164)  (q.v.) 
23  May  1944,  prior  to  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy. 

I 

(IX-158:  dp.  10,970;  1.  366'4'' ; b.  54' ; dr.  26' ; cpl.  206; 
a.  1 40mm.,  4 20mm. ; cl.  Trefoil;  T.  B7-Dl-Barge) 

M.  C.  Hull  1338  was  laid  down  5 January  1944  by 
Barrett  & Hilp,  Belair  Shipyard,  South  San  Francisco,  un- 
der a Maritime  Commission  contract;  named  Corundum 
(IX-164)  7 February  1944;  launched  25  March  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leo  Heagerty ; renamed  and  redesig- 
nated Limestone  (IX-158  ) 23  May  1944;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  14  October  1944 ; and  placed  in  service  the  same  day. 

Limestone,  a non-self-propelled  concrete  barge,  was 
towed  to  Subic  Bay,  Phillippine  Islands,  for  use  as  an 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  stores  barge.  Unheralded  but 
necessary  to  the  overall  war  effort,  Limestone  served  near 
the  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific  until  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1946.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  12 
December  1946  at  Seattle,  and  was  sold  to  Foss  Launch 
& Tug  Co.,  11  September  1947. 

Limpkin 

A species  of  long-billed  wading  birds  found  in  Florida, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America. 
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I 

( AMc-48 : dp.  185;  1.  97'1''  ; b.  22'0"  ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  17 ; a.  2 .30  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Accenter) 

The  first  Limpkin  (AMc^48)  was  laid  down  24  February 
1941  by  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. ; launched  5 April  1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elsie 
Thornhill ; and  placed  in  service  8 August  1941. 

Following  shakedown  off  Yorktown,  Va.,  the  new  coastal 
minesweeper  reported  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York 
City,  9 August.  After  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  Limpkin  and  her  sister-minesweepers  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  crucial  New  York  Harbor  clear. 
For  2 years  the  ship  swept  shipping  channels  that  ex- 
tended fingerlike  from  Manhattan  to  open  water,  permit- 
ting unprecedented  amounts  of  war  material  to  be  shipped 
to  the  European  theater  to  support  the  Allied  war  effort. 

Transferred  to  the  5th  Naval  District  18  December  1943, 
Limpkin  shifted  homeport  to  Norfolk,  Va.  For  the  rest 
of  the  war,  she  operated  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  protecting  the  approaches  to  that  vital  center  of 
Allied  naval  power. 

Limpkin  was  placed  out  of  service  15  April  1946  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1946.  She  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  13  January  1947.  Late  in  the 
year  she  was  sold  to  W.  E.  Lewis,  Inc.,  of  Fleeton,  Va. ; 
renamed  Hiawatha;  and  placed  in  service  as  a trawler. 
She  was  subsequently  renamed  Blue  Waters. 

II 

(M SC-195 : dp.  320;  1.  144'0'' ; b.  28'0"  ; dr.  9'0" ; s. 

14.0  k. ; a.  2 20mm. ; cl.  Bluebird ) 

The  second  Limpkin  (MSC-195)  was  laid  down  17  April 
1953  by  Breward  Marine,  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. ; 
launched  22  May  1954 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  Apple- 
gate  ; and  commissioned  10  April  1955,  Lt.  T.  E.  Vines  in 
command. 

After  reporting  to  Mine  Division  45  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  15  April  1955,  the  new  coastal  minesweeper  proceeded 
to  Narnagansett  Bay,  R.I.,  for  shakedown.  Returning  to 
Charleston  19  June.  Limpkin  trained  with  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School,  Key  West,  Fla.,  20  July  to  3 August,  then  returned 
home  for  operations  off  South  Carolina  and  a post  shake- 
down  overhaul. 

.Transferred  to  Mine  Division  41  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
during  1956  Limpkin  worked  with  the  Mine  Evaluation 
Depot,  Key  West,  Fla. ; spent  a grueling  month  undergoing 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba : and  parti- 
cipated in  a minesweeping  exercise  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Shifting  home  port  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  site  of  the  Navy 
Mine  Warfare  School,  in  January  1957,  for  the  next  2 
years  the  ship  trained  Navy  men  in  the  dangers  and  intri- 
cacies of  minesweeping  operations. 

Changing  her  home  port  to  Little  Creek.Va..  1 January 
1959,  Limpkin  operated  with  the  amphibious  forces  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  tested  experimental  minesWeeping 
gear  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  ship  departed  Little 
Creek  29  September  1960  for  the  NATO  exercise  “Sweep- 
clear”  off  Nova  Scotia.  Calling  briefly  at  Boston,  Limpkin 
arrived  Halifax  6 October  and  operated  with  Canadian 
minesweeps  until  19  October. 

Returning  to  Little  Creek  26  October,  the  ship  soon 
deployed  to  the  Caribbean,  visiting  Cristobal,  Panama,  and 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  3-month  cruise  and 
participating  in  LANTPHIBEX  1-61.  For  the  remainder  of 
1961,  she  patrolled  Chesapeake  Bay,  evaluating  new  equip- 
ment and  training  recruits. 

Following  another  LANTPHIBEX  in  the  Caribbean  dur- 
ing early  1962,  Limpkin  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  in  Octo- 
ber 1962  for  a joint  operation  “Sweepelear”  with  Canadian 
Mine  Squadron  1.  In  1963,  plus  operating  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  ship  gained  more  invaluable  training  with  the 
Canadians,  as  “Sweepelear”  shifted  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  thus 
providing  familiarity  with  the  breadth  and  unity  of 


American-Canadian  defense  for  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America. 

Limpkin  continued  this  pattern  of  service,  perfecting 
the  dangerous  art  of  mine  warfare  in  operations  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Carribbean  until  late  1968.  On  26 
September  1968  she  decommissioned  and  was  placed  in 
service  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship,  based  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.  She  continues  to  give  reservists  first  hand 
training  into  1969. 

Linaria 

A British  name  retained ; a common  plant  having  showy 
orange  and  yellow  flowers  and  known  also  as  toadflax 
(Linaria  linaria). 


Clash  (PG—91)  (c/.r.)  was  renamed  HMS  Linaria  upon 
transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend  lease  19  June 
1943. 

Lincoln  County 

Counties  in  24  States. 

( LST-898 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  266 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-898  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  15  October  1944 ; launched  25  November ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Mawhinney ; and  commissioned  29  December, 
Lt.  D.  W.  Kallock  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Florida,  she  loaded  cargo  at  New 
Orleans  and  departed  4 February  1945.  Sailing  via  the 
Canal  Zone,  LST-898  arrived  Majuro  12  March,  then  pro- 
ceed to  Saipan  to  prepare  for  the  Okinawa  invasion.  De- 
parting Saipan  12  April  she  arrived  Chimu  Wan,  Okinawa, 
and  discharged  cargo  on  this  strategic  base  which  lay 
at  the  gateway  to  Japan. 

Returning  to  Saipan  26  April,  LST-898  shuttled  troops 
and  equipment  among  the  Marianas,  Philippines,  and  Oki- 
nawa during  the  remaining  months  of  the  war.  Following 
the  Allied  victory  in  the  Pacific,  she  operated  in  the  Far 
East,  transporting  occupation  forces  and  equipment  until 
late  November.  From  December  1945  to  February  1946,  the 
landing  ship  aided  in  the  dismantling  of  Army  bases  in 
the  Philippines.  She  remained  in  the  Philippines  and 
decommissioned  there  9 May  1946.  On  25  May  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  for  cargo  operations. 

LST-898  returned  to  Navy  control  1 June  1950  and  for 
the  next  3 months  performed  cargo  operations  for  MSTS  in 
Japan  and  Korea.  The  Communist  threat  to  South  Korea 
called  for  a buildup  of  naval  forces  to  speed  the  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  into  the  conflict. 

LST-898  recommissioned  28  August  1950,  loaded  troops 
and  vehicles  at  Kobe,  Japan,  for  the  Inchon  invasion,  then 
sailed  10  September  for  the  west  coast  of  Korea.  The 
veteran  landing  ship  participated  in  the  well-executed  in- 
vasion at  Inchon  15  September.  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion prompted  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  remark  that 
“The  Navy  and  Marines  have  never  shone  more  brightly 
than  this  morning.”  After  discharging  troops  and  cargo, 
she  provided  emergency  medical  care  for  wounded  marines, 
then  supported  assault  forces  by  shelling  enemy  positions 
ashore. 

LST-898  supported  operations  at  Inchon  until  mid- 
October  : after  Chinese  troops  entered  the  conflict,  she  rede- 
ployed U.S.  Marines  in  northern  Korea.  From  25  October 
to  29  December,  she  evacuated  marines  and  Korean  civil- 
ians from  Hungnam  and  Wonsan  to  Pusan.  From  January 
to  late  April  1951,  LST-898  continued  supply  runs  between 
Japanese  and  Korean  ports.  Departing  Yokosuka  24  April 
she  arrived  San  Diego  21  May  for  overhaul  and  training 
exercises. 

She  returned  Yokosuka  3 April  1952  for  her  second 
tour  in  the  fight  against  Communism  in  the  embattled 
Korean  peninsula.  Throughout  the  next  6 months,  she 
ferried  troons  and  supplies  between  Japan  and  Korea, 
returning  San  Diego  16  November.  During  summer  1953, 
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LST-898  carried  supplies  to  the  Navy  installation  at 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  remaining  in  the  Arctic  until  early 
September.  For  the  next  2 years  the  veteran  landing  ship 
alternated  operations  in  the  western  Pacific  with  amphib- 
ious exercises  off  the  west  coast. 

On  15  July  1955  LST-898  was  named  Lincoln  County. 
From  1955  to  1960,  she  sailed  for  three  tours  with  the 
7th  Fleet,  made  one  cruise  to  the  frigid  Arctic  to  supply 
“Dew  Line”  installations,  and  participated  in  amphibious 
exercises  off  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii. 

After  serving  the  Navy  during  two  wars  besides  sailing 
on  many  tours  with  the  7th  Fleet  to  prevent  incidents  from 
enlarging  into  new  conflicts,  Lincoln  County  decommis- 
sioned 24  March  1961.  On  31  August  1962,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  government  of  Thailand  under  terms  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  At  present  she  serves  the 
Royal  Thai  Navy  as  Chang.  (LST-2). 

LST-898  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  six  for  Korean  service. 


Lincoln  Salvor 

A British  name  retained. 

(BARS-9 : dp.  1,123 ; 1.  183'3"  ; b.  37' ; dr.  14'9''  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  35  ; a.  1 3",  2 20mm. ; cl.  BARS-5) 

BARS-9  was  laid  down  by  Bellingham  Marine  Railway 
& Boatbuilding  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  27  April  1942 ; 
launched  14  November  1942 ; assigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  lend  lease  2 November  1943 ; and  renamed 
HMS  Lincoln  Salvor  upon  transfer  5 November  1943.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  World  War  II  she  served  the  Royal 
Navy  as  a coastal  salvage  ship.  She  was  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  10  December  1946,  and  sold  in 
England. 


Lind,  Wallace  L.,  see  Wallace  L.  Lind  (DD-703) 


Linda 

A former  name  retained. 

Linda,  a screw  tug  built  in  1863,  was  renamed  Delta 
(q.v.)  27  November  1864  after  purchase  at  Philadelphia 
3 June. 


Linden 

A genus  of  trees  with  large  cordate  leaves  and  cymost 
flowers  rich  in  nectar.  Both  Lindens  retained  their  former 
names. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  177 ; 1.  154' ; b.  31' ; dph.  4' ; a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Linden,  a wooden  sidewheel  steamer,  was  built  in  1860 
at  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  20  November  1862 ; and  commissioned  at  Cairo, 
111.,  3 January  1863,  Acting  Master  Thomas  E.  Smith  in 
command. 

She  departed  Cairo  9 January  escorting  charter  steamer 
Home  and  five  coal  barges  to  Memphis.  After  convoy 
duty  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  Linden  was  ordered  to 
cooperate  with  General  Grant  in  cutting  a canal  between 
the  Red  and  Black  Rivers  through  Tensas  Bayou.  The 
project  was  pressed  vigorously  but  as  Porter  later  noted 
“.  . . there  were  miles  of  forest  to  work  through  and 
trees  to  be  cut  down.  The  swift  current  drove  the 
steamers  (Army  transports)  against  the  trees  and  injured 
them  so  much  that  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.” 

Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1863,  Linden 
continued  to  support  operations  against  the  Confederate 
river  stronghold  at  Vicksburg.  She  remained  above  the 
fortress  when  Porter  and  his  gunboats  dashed  under 
Vickburg’s  guns  to  support  Grant’s  campaign  from  be- 


low. On  29  April  with  seven  other  Union  Navy  ships,  three 
mortar  boats  and  10  large  Army  transports,  Linden  be- 
gan a feigned  attack  on  the  Confederate  batteries  at 
Haynes  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  above  Vicksburg.  The  move- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent  southern  reinforcement  of 
Grand  Gulf  where  Grant  was  about  to  land  his  troops 
after  crossing  the  Mississippi. 

That  day  the  expedition  proceeded  as  far  as  Chicka- 
saw Bayou.  On  the  30th  the  task  force  moved  up  the  Yazoo, 
and  landed  troops  who  marched  up  “.  . . the  levee,  mak- 
ing quite  a display,  and  a threatening  one  also.”  Naval 
gunfire  supported  the  demonstration  until  Grant  had 
safely  ferried  his  men  across  the  river  and  landed  at 
Bruinsburg.  Then  the  diversionary  troops  withdrew  from 
Haynes  Bluff,  reembarked,  and  the  expedition  returned 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 

Grant  then  daringly  abandoned  his  supply  lines,  drove 
deep  into  Mississippi,  and  defeated  converging  Confed- 
erate forces  in  detail  in  several  spectacular  victories  be- 
fore turning  back  toward  the  river  to  threaten  Vicks- 
burg in  reverse.  At  mid-May,  Porter  ordered  Linden  back 
up  the  Yazoo  to  assist  the  Army  in  encircling  the  south- 
ern river  stronghold  and  to  supply  the  Union  Army.  When 
Confederate  troops  were  cut  off  at  Snyder’s  Bluff,  the 
Union  ships  pushed  on  to  Haynes  Bluff  which  the  South 
was  evacuating.  When  these  heavy  works  fell,  the  gun- 
boat again  advanced  and  began  to  shell  the  hill  batteries 
at  Vicksburg.  On  18  May  Linden  while  escorting  five 
Army  transports  on  the  Mississippi  silenced  a masked 
battery  at  Island  No.  82 ; then  covered  troops  wrho  landed 
and  destroyed  buildings  in  the  area.  On  21  May,  Linden, 
Baron  De  Kalb,  Choctaw,  Forest  Rose,  and  Petrel 
ascended  the  Yazoo  to  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  and  forced  the 
Confederate  Navy  to  destroy  three  “powerful  steamers, 
rams,  and  a fine  Navy  Yard”  to  prevent  their  capture.  On 
the  20th  Linden  and  Forest  Rose  reconnoitered  Quiver 
River,  Miss.,  and  a boat  expedition  from  the  ships  cap- 
tured and  burned  Dew  Drop  and  Emma  Bett. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  both  Navy  and  Army  bore  fruit 
when  Vicksburg’s  dogged  defenders  finally  hauled  down 
the  Confederate  flag  4 July  giving  the  United  States  one 
of  its  greatest  birthday  presents,  freedom  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi  from  source  to  Gulf. 

In  the  coming  months  Linden  performed  valuable  but 
unspectacular  service  on  reconnaisance  and  convoy  mis- 
sions on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  On  22  Feb- 
ruary 1864,  while  attempting  to  aid  transport  Ad.  Hines, 
Linden  struck  a snag  15  miles  up  the  Arkansas  River  and 
sank. 

II 

(WAGL-228:  dp.  323;  1.  121 ' 3" ; b.  25';  dr.  9' ; s.  9 k. ; 
cpl.  17) 

Linden  was  built  in  1931  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  a 
lighthouse  and  buoy  tender  and  assigned  permanent  sta- 
tion at  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1937  she  was  transferred  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  tender  duty.  She  was  acquired  from  the  Light 
House  Service  in  1939  when  that  service  became  part  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1911  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Linden  continued 
naval  service  as  a buoy  tender  until  I January  1946,  when 
she  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Her  peacetime 
duties  up  to  the  present  have  consisted  of  buoy  tending 
out  of  the  permanent  duty  stations  of  Portsmouth,  Va., 
and  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.Y\ 


Lindenwald 

President  Martin  Van  Buren’s  home  at  Kinderhook, 
N.Y. 

(LSD-6:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9"  ; b.  72'2"  ; dr.  18' ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  326 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Ashland) 

Lindenwald  (LSD-6)  was  authorized  as  APM-6;  re- 
classified LSD-6  1 July  1942;  laid  down  22  February 
1943  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; launched 
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11  June  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wilbur  M.  Lockhart ; 
and  commissioned  9 December  1943,  Comdr.  William  W. 
AVeaver  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Francisco,  the  new  landing 
ship  dock  departed  San  Diego  27  December  1943  loaded 
with  LCTs  for  docking  and  undocking  trials  in  Maalaea 
Bay,  Hawaii.  Following  18  days  of  intensive  training, 
Lindenwald  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  Southern 
Transport  Group  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands 22  January  1944  with  18  tank-carrying  LCMs  stowed 
in  her  well  deck.  Arriving  off  Kwajalein  late  evening  31 
January,  she  launched  the  LGMs  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing. Six  days  later,  the  ship  loaded  54  LVTs  and  sailed 
for  the  Ellice  Islands  en  route  Guadalcanal. 

Anchoring  off  Guadalcanal  23  February,  she  received 
calls  from  Adm.  W.  F.  Halsey  and  Maj.  Gen.  R.  S.  Geiger, 
USMC.  During  March  she  made  two  runs  from  Guadal- 
canal carrying  boats  and  marines  for  the  daring  invasion 
of  Emirau  Island,  just  150  miles  north  of  the  Japanese 
stronghold  at  Rabaul.  She  spent  April  and  May  in  Ha- 
waiian waters,  training  with  marines,  then  departed  30 
May  for  Eniwetok  en  route  the  invasion  of  Saipan.  Lin- 
denwald arrived  the  morning  of  D-Day,  15  June,  and 
debarked  LCMs  preloaded  with  tanks  and  men  of  the  2d 
Marine  Division.  The  ship  then  stood  off  Saipan  while 
on  the  beaches  the  marines  overcame  tough  opposition 
with  naval  gunfire  and  air  support.  Lindemcald  departed 
for  San  Francisco  22  June  and  arrived  11  July,  touching 
Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  unload  boats  and  marine 
casualties. 

Departing  the  west  coast  only  10  days  after  arrival, 
Lindemcald  loaded  boats  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  steamed 
for  the  Admiralties  to  make  final  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Leyte.  She  left  Manus  for  Leyte  14  October 
and  anchored  in  the  LSD  launching  area  20  October.  The 
next  day,  she  quickly  unloaded  boats  and  got  underway 
for  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  to  carry  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  rear  echelon  to  the  new  headquarters  at  Leyte. 
For  the  next  2 months,  Lindenwald  carried  troops  and 
equipment  from  New  Guinea  to  Manus  and  Leyte. 

With  Leyte  secured,  Lindenwald  prepared  for  the  in- 
vasion at  Lingayen  Gulf,  about  150  miles  north  of  Manila, 
as  the  Navy  leapfrogged  toward  Japan.  The  ship  departed 
Manus  for  Lingayen  31  December.  En  route,  January, 
four  suicide  planes  attacked  the  formation.  One  crashed 
the  port-side  of  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71).  Formation  anti- 
aircraft fire  splashed  or  diverted  the  others.  The  action 
continued  with  increased  fury  the  next  day.  As  the  LSDs 
launched  boats,  Columbia  (CL-56)  was  crashed  just  1,000 
yards  from  Lindenwald.  That  afternoon  an  enemy  bomber 
damaged  HMAS  Australia.  Nevertheless  the  operation  was 
successful.  On  10  January  the  ship  steamed  for  Wake 
Island  to  get  reinforcements  and  returned  to  Lingayen 
the  27th.  Departing  immediately,  she  picked  up  more  men 
and  equipment  from  Biak  Island  and  returned  again  to 
Lingayen  11  February.  Shoving  off  13  February,  she  ar- 
rived Guam  on  the  24th,  then  proceeded  to  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  loaded  38  boats,  and  steamed  for  Leyte. 
Arriving  12  March,  she  reported  to  TF  51  under  Vice  Ad- 
miral Turner  and  began  preparations  for  the  upcoming 
Okinawa  campaign. 

Lindemcald  sailed  due  north  from  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  for  Okinawa  26  March  and  arrived  1 April.  She  re- 
mained off  Okinawa  for  92  days,  docking,  repairing,  and 
servicing  landing  craft  damaged  by  enemy  gunfire  or  the 
heavy  surf.  During  this  period,  the  ship  repaired  452  boats. 
Enemy  harassment  twice  threatened  to  cut  short  her  busy 
career.  Early  morning  27  May,  after  suicide  planes 
crashed  two  sister  auxiliary  ships,  Lindenwald  splashed 
an  enemy  aircraft  before  it  could  crash  nearby  Carina 
(AK-74).  Two  weeks  later,  a murderous  barrage  from 
Lindenwald  diverted  an  incoming  suicide  plane  just 
enough  to  escape  disaster.  It  barely  missed  the  radar  mast 
and  splashed  500  yards  off  the  bow. 

With  the  liberation  of  Okinawa  completed,  Lindenwald 
sailed  for  San  Francisco  1 July  and  pulled  in  3 weeks 


later.  After  a 2-month  overhaul,  she  made  a fast  run  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  then  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  for 
Galveston,  Tex.,  and  transport  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

She  steamed  from  New  Orleans  for  Bremerhaven  24 
June  1946,  touching  Liberia,  Casablanca,  and  Le  Harve 
to  debark  men  and  supplies.  Leaving  northern  Germany 
18  August,  Lindenwald  arrived  Norfolk  the  30th,  stayed 
9 days  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  30  Septem- 
ber. The  ship  decommissioned  5 April  1947  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Francisco. 

Lindemcald  recommissioned  18  February  1949  and  op- 
erated off  the  west  coast  until  26  November,  then  steamed 
to  Norfolk  for  amphibious  duty,  arriving  13  December. 
For  the  next  3 years,  she  made  yearly  voyages  to  the 
Caribbean  and  north  to  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and 
Thule,  Greenland.  On  8 September  1953,  Lindenwald  de- 
parted Norfolk  with  PhibGroup  4 en  route  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  arrived  Algiers  23  September,  departed  a 
week  later  for  Crete,  and  spent  October  conducting  am- 
phibious exercises  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Returning  to  the  western  Mediterranean,  she  visited  ports 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  during  late  1953,  departing 
Oran  for  Norfolk  24  January  1954. 

During  the  following  3 years,  Lindemcald  made  an- 
other European  voyage  and  spent  each  summer  operating 
in  the  icy  waters  off  Greenland  wfith  MSTS.  Decommis- 
sioned 12  December  1956,  she  was  transferred  to  MSTS 
the  same  date  and  was  placed  in  service  as  USNS  Linden- 
wald (T-LSD-6),  and  assigned  to  MSTS,  Atlantic. 

As  a unit  of  MSTS,  she  made  supply  runs  to  bases  in 
northern  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  until  mid-October 
1958.  Lindemcald  then  departed  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land on  one  of  her  supply  runs.  En  route,  she  ran  into  an 
Arctic  storm.  During  the  storm  she  lost  her  steering  con- 
trols and  lay  helpless  for  several  hours.  A distress  signal 
was  sent  out  and  picked  up  by  USNS  Chattahoochee 
(T-AOG-82)  which  shortly  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
towed  Lindenwald  to  a safe  anchorage.  With  her  steering 
controls  repaired,  but  with  a noticable  list  she  sailed  for 
New  York  for  further  repairs,  upon  completion  of  which 
she  was  placed  in  MSTS  Ready  Reserve. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  early  the  next  year,  she  recom- 
missioned 1 July  1960  and  was  assigned  to  the  Amphi- 
bious Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Besides  extensive  train- 
ing duties  with  the  Amphibious  Forces,  the  ship  also 
played  a vital  peacekeeping  role  during  the  volatile  1960’s. 
She  helped  stabilize  the  Caribbean  area  during  the  Do- 
minican Republic  revolt  of  November,  1961.  From  14  Feb- 
ruary to  16  June  1962,  the  ship  again  patrolled  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  6th  Fleet.  When  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  quarrantine  of  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962,  Lin- 
denwald policed  the  area  around  Puerto  Rico. 

After  spending  most  of  1963  in  Arctic  waters,  the  ship 
displayed  her  combat  readiness  in  Operation  “Quick  Kick’’ 
during  April  1964  and  again  that  summer  with  the  trans- 
atlantic amphibious  exercise  operation  “Steel  Pike  I.” 

As  civil  disorder  rocked  the  Dominican  Republic  in  May 

1965,  Lindenwald  steamed  to  Santo  Domingo  with  peace- 
keeping forces  to  help  stabilize  the  island  and  make  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  a viable  government.  The  ship 
departed  Little  Creek  for  the  Mediterranean  in  March 

1966,  returning  16  November.  Until  late  1968,  Lindenwald 
alternated  between  upkeep,  overhaul,  and  conducting  am- 
phibious exercises  and  training  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  Lindenwald  decommissioned  at  Lit- 
tle Creek,  Va.,  30  November  1967  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 December  1967.  On  25  September  1968,  she 
was  sold  to  Union  Minerals  & Alloys  Corp.,  for  scrapping. 

Lindenwald  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lindsay 

Lindsay  (DE-519)  was  renamed  HMS  Pasley  (K-564) 
(q.v.)  upon  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend 
lease  20  November  1943. 
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Lindsey 

Eugene  E.  Lindsey,  bom  in  Sprague,  Wash.,  2 July 
1905,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1927.  After 
duty  in  Nevada  (BB-36)  and  Saratoga  (CV-3)  he  com- 
pleted flight  training  in  1929,  and  served  with  a bombing 
squadron  in  Lexington  (CV-2)  and  an  observation  squad- 
ron in  Maryland  (BB-46).  From  3 June  1940  he  com- 
manded a torpedo  squadron  in  Enterprise  (CV-6). 

Lindsey  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
for  brilliantly  successful  leadership  of  his  squadron  in 
attacks  on  Kwajalein  and  Wotje  in  the  Marshalls  1 Feb- 
ruary 1942.  He  gave  his  life  in  action  4 June  1942  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  in  which  his  squadron  played  a valiant 
and  selfless  role,  pressing  home  their  attack  through 
merciless  antiaircraft  fire.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  important  contribution  to  this 
great  American  victory. 

( DM-32 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6" ; b.  40'10"  ; dr.  18'10” ; s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  363 ; a.  6 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Robert  H.  Smith) 

Lindsey  (DM-32)  was  laid  down  as  DD-771  12  Sep- 
tember 1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; 
launched  5 March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eugene  E. 
Lindsey,  widow  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Lindsey ; reclassified  DM- 
32  19  July  1944 ; and  commissioned  20  August  1944,  Comdr. 
T.  E.  Chambers  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  southern  California,  the  new  de- 
stroyer minelayer  sailed  from  San  Francisco  25  November 
1944  via  Pearl  Harbor  for  Ulithi,  arriving  3 February 
1945.  Underway  from  Ulithi  the  morning  of  8 February, 
Lindsey  steamed  toward  Iwo  Jima.  Operating  off  Iwo 
17  to  19  February,  Lindsey  knocked  out  six  enemy  guns 
ashore  and  provided  covering  fire  as  minesweepers  cleared 
the  harbor.  On  the  23d  she  returned  to  Ulithi  to  prepare 
for  landings  on  Okinawa. 

Underway  19  March,  Lindsey  arrived  off  Okinawa  24 
March  and  swept  the  harbor  for  the  inbound  transports. 
Then  as  the  marines  gained  a foothold,  the  ship  bom- 
barded Japanese  gun  installations  and  transferred 
wounded  soldiers  to  hospital  ships.  On  the  afternoon  of 
12  April,  Lindsey  experienced  a mass  kamikaze  attack. 
Her  gunners  scored  repeated  hits  on  seven  onrushing  dive 
bombers,  but  two  “Vais”,  damaged  and  out  of  control, 
crashed  Lindsey  killing  57  sailors  and  wounding  57  more. 
The  explosion  from  the  second  “Val”  ripped  some  60  feet 
off  her  bow.  Only  the  “all  back  full”  ordered  by  Com- 
mander Chambers  prevented  the  pressure  of  inrushing 
water  from  collapsing  the  fireroom  bulkhead  and  sink- 
ing the  ship. 

Towed  to  Kerama  Retto  the  same  night,  Lindsey  re- 
mained in  the  lagoon  for  2 weeks  repairing  battle  damage. 
On  28  April  she  departed  under  tow  for  Guam,  where, 
after  arrival  6 May,  she  received  a temporary  bow.  She 
sailed  under  her  own  power  8 July  for  the  east  coast  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  Norfolk 
19  August  1945. 

After  extensive  repairs  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Lindsey  steamed  6 March  1946  for  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  arrived  the  next  day.  Lindsey  decommissioned  25 
May  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  is 
berthed  at  Philadelphia  into  1969. 

Lindsey  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ling 

A large  gadoid  marine  fish  of  northern  Europe  and 
Greenland. 

(SS-297 : dp.  1,525  (std.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'6” ; b. 

27'3”;  dr.  15'3"  ; a.  20.5  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Ling  (SS-297)  was  laid  down  2 November  1942  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched  15 


August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Foy ; and  commis- 
sioned at  Boston  8 June  1945,  Comdr.  George  G.  Malum- 
phy  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  further  installations  Ling  headed 
out  to  sea  to  test  her  equipment  15  September  1945.  The 
submarine  based  at  New  London  until  she  sailed  11  Feb- 
ruary 1946  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  arriving  8 days 
later.  She  operated  out  of  Panama  until  9 March  when 
she  sailed  north.  She  completed  inactivation  23  October 
at  New  London,  decommissioned  26  October  1946,  and 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  In  March  1960,  Ling 
was  towed  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  she  assumed  the 
duties  of  a training  submarine.  Reclassified  AGSS-297, 
she  has  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  into  1969. 


Lingayen 

American  troops  landed  9 January  1945  at  Lingayen 
Gulf  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
drove  on  to  liberate  Manila  and  the  rest  of  the  island. 


Lingayen  (CVE-126)  was  laid  down  1 May  1945  by 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  but 
construction  was  canceled  12  August  1945. 


Link  Splice,  see  Sgt.  Jonah  E.  Kelley  (APC-116) 


Linn  County 

Counties  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oregon. 

(LST-900:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328”  ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1”  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-900  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  1 October  1944 ; launched  9 December  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Felix  R.  Konkle ; and  commissioned  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  6 January  1945,  Lt.  Neil  A.  McClaflin 
in  command. 

After  completing  shakedown  off  Florida  she  loaded  car- 
go at  New  Orleans  and  sailed  for  the  west  coast  9 Feb- 
ruary. Arriving  San  Francisco  6 March,  she  departed  2 
days  later  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  the  17th 
and  began  amphibious  landing  exercises.  She  cleared 
Hawaii  24  May ; steamed  in  convoy  via  Eniwetok,  Guam, 
and  Saipan ; and  reached  Okinawa,  Ryukyus,  26  June. 
During  the  next  2 weeks  she  discharged  cargo  and  am- 
munition at  Okinawa  and  Kerama  Retto,  and,  after  em- 
barking medical  officers  and  corpsmen,  sailed  for  the 
Marianas  10  July.  She  arrived  Guam  the  16th,  thence 
steamed  to  Saipan  to  transport  Seabees  to  the  Ryukyus. 
She  debarked  her  passengers  at  Ie  Shima  7 August  and 
departed  for  Saipan  2 days  before  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Between  3 and  9 September  LST-900  steamed  from 
Saipan  to  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines.  On  the  19th  she 
reached  Batangas,  Luzon  and  after  embarking  Army 
engineers  departed  in  convoy  for  Japan  29  September. 
She  reached  Tokyo  Bay  17  October  and  discharged  occu- 
pation troops  at  Yokohama  the  next  day.  On  the  28th  she 
departed  for  the  Marianas  where  she  embarked  troops  at 
Guam  for  transfer  to  the  United  States.  Steaming  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  reached  Seattle,  Wash.,  15  December. 

LST-900  operated  along  the  west  coast  during  the  next 
few  months  and  decommissioned  15  May  1946.  While 
berthed  in  the  Columbia  River  with  ships  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  she  was  named  Linn  County  1 July  1955. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  2 December 
1958,  and  she  now  serves  the  Korean  Navy  as  Buk  Han 
(LST-815) . 

LST-900  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Linnet 

The  first  Linnet  retained  her  former  name.  The  linnet 
is  a small  songbird  of  the  finch  family  found  in  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  350;  1.  82'6"  ; b.  27' ; dph.  6'8"  ; cpl.  125;  a.  16 
long  12-pdrs. ) 

Linnet,  a 16-gun  brig,  was  built  in  1814  by  the  Royal 
Navy  at  Isle  aux  Nois,  Canada,  as  Niagara.  Renamed 
Linnet  and  commanded  by  Capt.  D.  Pring,  RN,  she  joined 
Capt.  George  Downie’s  squadron,  taking  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  11  September 
1814. 

Sailing  down  the  bay,  Linnet  joined  battle  with  the 
American  brig  Eagle,  18  guns,  and  in  the  fierce  battle  that 
ensued,  did  much  damage  to  the  American  vessel  until 
Commodore  Thomas  MacDonough’s  flagship  Saratoga 
raked  her  with  accurate  fire,  causing  her  to  strike.  The 
Americans  repaired  their  prize  and  she  was  taken  into 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Because  the  War  of  1812  was  over  by  that 
time,  Linnet  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Whitehall,  N.Y., 
until  sold  in  1825. 

II 

(AM-76:  dp.  410,  1.  123'10'' ; b.  23';  dr.  12';  s.  10  k. ; 
a.  1 3",  2 .30  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Bullfinch) 

The  second  Linnet  (AM-76),  formerly  Georgetown, 
was  built  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  in  1928,  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  4 September  1940;  and  commissioned 
3 March  1941. 

Assigned  to  the  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va„ 
Linnet  engaged  in  experiments  and  training  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  mine  operations.  Upon  completion  of  training  in 
the  spring  1942,  the  minesweeper  sailed  to  join  fleet  oper- 
ations in  the  South  Atlantic.  Based  at  Recife,  Brazil, 
Linnet  played  an  important  role  in  harbor  clearing  opera- 
tions to  permit  the  free  movement  of  ships  from  that  port- 

She  remained  in  Brazilian  waters  until  22  February 
1944,  when  she  sailed  for  Norfolk,  arriving  there  17 
March.  Linnet  was  reclassified  IX-166  on  20  April  for 
possible  use  as  a small  cargo  ship.  Plans  were  changed, 


however,  and  she  was  decommissioned  at  Boston  18  De- 
cember 1944.  Linnet  was  returned  to  WSA  31  July  1945. 


The  name  Linnet  was  assigned  to  AM-417  but  her  con- 
struction was  canceled  12  August  1945. 

Ill 

(YMS-395 : dp.  270;  1.  136';  b.  24'6"  ; dr.  8';  s.  15  k. ; 

cpl.  32;  a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg., 

2 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  YMS-1) 

YMS-395  was  laid  down  by  Harbor  Boat  Building  on  11 
July  1942 ; launched  15  July  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Oliver;  and  commissioned  20  November  1943,  Lt.  William 
V.  Byrd  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  she  continued  ASW 
patrols  off  the  California  coast  until  7 March  1944,  when 
she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  The  minesweeper  then  sailed 
for  the  Marshall  Islands  arriving  Majuro  18  April.  For  the 
next  16  months  YMS-395  engaged  in  patrol  operations, 
convoy  escort  duty,  and  minesweeping  services  in  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands.  Together  with  similar  ships 
of  her  type,  she  played  an  important  role  in  defeat  of 
Japan  by  keeping  the  staging  harbors  clear  of  enemy 
mines. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender,  YMS-395  departed  Guam 
14  September  1945,  touching  several  islands  before  arriv- 
ing San  Pedro,  Calif.,  26  October.  She  remained  on  the 
west  coast  until  May  1946  performing  experimental  mine- 
sweeping tests  and  after  arriving  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  13 
June  she  continued  similar  exercises  alone  the  east  coast. 

YMS-395  was  renamed  Linnet  (AMS-24)  on  18  Febru- 
ary 1947,  and  later  that  month  was  assigned  to  the  Mine 
Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va.  From  1947  until  1957 
Linnet  operated  along  the  west  coast  and  performed  ex- 
periments and  exercises  in  all  phases  of  mine  warfare. 
She  was  reclassified  MSC(0)-24  on  7 February  1955  and 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  13  September  1957. 

Linnet  was  placed  in  service  as  a Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing ship  30  October  1959,  and  was  assigned  to  the  4th 
Naval  District  for  duty  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  service  until  3 September  1968,  when  she 
was  relieved  by  Meadow  Lark  (M SC-196).  Placed  out  of 
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service,  Linnet  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 October 
1968  for  disposal. 

Linta 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-721 : t.  53 ; 1.  108' ; b.  17'4" ; dr.  5'9" ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

26 ; a.  3 6-pdrs. ) 

Linta,  a steam  yacht,  was  built  in  1905  by  Charles  Sea- 
bury  Gas  Engine  & Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  under  charter  27  June  1917  from  her 
owner,  Walter  Liittgen,  New  York  City ; enrolled  in  the 
Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  29  June  1917;  taken  over  3 
July  1917 ; and  commissioned  17  December  1917  at  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  Ens.  Worthington  Scott,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  Linta 
served  during  World  War  I as  a patrol  and  escort  boat 
out  of  New  York.  She  accompanied  merchant  ships  joining 
or  departing  convoys  out  of  New  York,  and  she  patrolled 
off  southern  Long  Island  near  Fire  Island  Lightship.  On 
several  occasions  she  escorted  submarines  from  New  York 
to  the  submarine  base  at  New  London,  Conn.  After  the 
Armistice,  Linta  decommissioned  19  February  1919  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


Lioba 

A star. 

( AF-36 : dp.  7,435 ; 1.  338'6"  ; b.  50' ; dr.  21'1"  ; s.  11.5  k. ; 
cpl.  84 ; a.  1 3"  ; cl.  Adria) 

Lioba  (AF-36)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  23  June  1944  by  Pennsylvania  Shipyard, 
Beaumont,  Tex. ; launched  27  August  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Porter ; acquired  by  the  Navy  17  February 
1945;  and  commissioned  6 March  1945,  Lt.  Sidney  L. 
Boisdor6  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  refrigerated 
cargo  ship  departed  Mobile,  Ala.,  30  March  1945,  for  Pearl 
Harbor  en  route  to  Ulithi  and  Okinawa  with  mail  and 
cargo  for  the  fighting  men  pushing  towards  Japan  and 
victory.  Arriving  Okinawa  4 June,  Lioba  supplied  fresh 
meat  and  provisions  to  navy  ships  anchored  off  Hagushi 
Beach.  Departing  a week  later,  she  steamed  for  New  Zea- 
land, arrived  19  June,  loaded  cargo  at  Auckland  and 
Napier,  and  sailed  1 August  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving 
8 August,  she  celebrated  V-J  Day  unloading  cargo,  and 
departed  24  August  for  San  Francisco.  A week  later  the 
hard  working  reefer,  loaded  with  1,600  tons  of  fleet  issue 
cargo,  again  steamed  for  the  western  Pacific.  After  dis- 
charging chilled  and  dry  provisions  for  occupation  forces 
at  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian  and  Tokyo,  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  20  January  1946. 

Departing  10  February,  Lioba  made  one  more  cargo 
run  to  Yokosuka  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  10  May,  and  sailed  2 days  later  for  the  east 
coast.  Arriving  Hampton  Roads  30  May,  for  the  remainder 
of  1946  she  steamed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  visiting  Boston,  Bayonne,  Charleston,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Trinidad. 

For  the  next  9 years,  as  the  U.S.  Navy  provided  the 
key  bulwark  for  a Europe  threatened  by  communism, 
Lioba  operated  with  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
supporting  the  Navy’s  effort  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  The  ship  departed  Boston 
10  January  1947  for  the  first  of  11  Mediterranean  cruises, 
transporting  provisions  to  the  6th  Fleet  at  Golfe  Juan, 
France,  and  Naples,  Italy. 

Sandwiched  between  Mediterranean  duty,  Lioba  com- 
pleted three  training  cruises  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
and  carried  fresh  meat  and  supplies  to  other  Navy  out- 
posts in  the  Caribbean. 

Lioba  departed  Naples  10  April  1955  for  her  final 
passage  to  the  United  States,  arriving  Norfolk  the  24th. 


On  30  July  she  steamed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she 
decommissioned  14  October  1955,  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  there  until  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
1 July  1960.  She  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  and  was  berthed  in  the  James  River,  Va.,  into  1969. 


Lioness 

(SwStr ; t.  40) 

Built  in  Philadelphia  in  1857,  steam  ram  Lioness  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  commissioned  in  1862,  Lt.  Crandall 
in  command,  and  joined  the  Union  flotilla  on  the  western 
rivers. 

After  fitting  out  at  Pittsburg  in  April  1862,  Lioness 
departed  New  Albany  for  Cairo  12  May.  Scouting  Fort 
Pillow  with  other  rams  on  the  1st  of  June,  she  participated 
on  the  6th  in  the  Battle  of  Memphis,  a one-sided,  Union 
victory.  Lioness  then  joined  other  rams  and  three  gun- 
boats, convoying  and  covering  Army  troops  under  Colonel 
Woods  in  a joint  expedition  from  Helena  to  the  Yazoo 
River,  capturing  Fairplay,  and  destroying  newly  con- 
structed Confederate  batteries  20  miles  up  the  Yazoo.  The 
expedition  also  dispersed  Confederates  at  Greenville, 
before  retiring  27  August. 

In  December,  Lioness  was  at  Mound  City,  preparing  for 
further  efforts  against  Vicksburg.  On  6 February,  she 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  to  Yazoo  Pass  and  Green- 
ville, operating  there  until  12  April.  Then  she  and  three 
other  rams  supported  Colonel  Ellet’s  marine  brigade  in 
the  Tennessee. 

After  southern  naval  power  on  the  rivers  had  been 
wiped  out,  Lioness  was  laid  up  at  Mound  City  until  sold 
in  1865.  She  served  American  commerce  until  sold  abroad 
in  1873. 

Lion  fish 

A scorpaenoid  fish  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
the  tropical  Pacific. 

( SS-298 : dp.  1,526  (std.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3" ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66 ; a 1 5'',  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Lionfish  (SS-298)  was  laid  down  15  December  1942  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
7 November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Train ; 
and  commissioned  1 November  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward 
D.  Spruance  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  New  England,  Lionfish  headed  for 
the  Pacific  Ocean  8 January  1945,  touched  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  25  February. 

The  submarine  departed  on  her  first  war  patrol  19 
March,  touched  at  Saipan,  and  headed  for  an  area  south 
of  Bungo  Suido,  arriving  1 April.  On  11  April  Lionfish 
evaded  two  torpedoes  fired  at  her  by  an  enemy  submarine, 
and  on  1 May,  while  patrolling  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  she 
fired  her  guns  at  a Japanese  schooner,  leaving  her  in  a 
mass  of  flames.  Later  that  day  she  took  up  lifeguard  duty 
off  Shanghai,  China,  until  9 May  when  she  rendezvoused 
with  submarine  Ray,  took  on  board  B-29  survivors,  and 
headed  for  Saipan,  arriving  15  May.  After  discharging 
her  passengers  and  topping  with  fuel  she  headed  for 
Midway,  arriving  22  May. 

Action  bound  once  more,  the  submarine  sailed  20  June 
1945,  Comdr.  B.  M.  Ganyard  in  command,  for  Bungo 
Suido.  On  10  July  she  sighted  and  fired  upon  an  /-class 
enemy  submarine.  When  Lionfish  reached  periscope 
depth  she  saw  only  a cloud  of  smoke  in  the  direction  of 
her  target.  Shortly  after,  Lionfish' s crew  heard  loud 
breaking-up  noises  and  assumed  the  submarine  had  been 
sunk,  although  this  could  not  be  confirmed  from  postwar 
records. 

Lionfish  exhausted  her  supply  of  torpedoes  in  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  on  two  other  enemy  submarines  and  headed 
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for  lifeguard  duty  until  18  July  when  she  steered  for  port, 
arriving  Saipan  21  July. 

Torpedoes  loaded  and  refueling  completed  Lionfish 
departed  next  day  for  lifeguard  duty  off  the  Nansei  Shoto 
and  Honshu,  Japan.  She  remained  in  this  area  until  hos- 
tilities ended  15  August,  then  headed  for  Midway,  arriv- 
ing 22  August.  Eight  days  later  Lionfish  departed  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  11  September 
1945,  where  she  decommissioned  16  January  1946  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Lionfish  recommissioned  31  January  1951,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Arthur  G.  McIntyre  in  command.  Following  shakedown 
and  operations  along  the  California  coast  the  submarine 
departed  San  Diego  5 April  for  the  east  coast  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  arriving  Key  West,  Fla.,  21  April.  She 
served  as  training  ship  for  the  Sonar  School  until  11 
June  1951,  when  she  departed  for  her  new  home  port,  New 
London,  arriving  16  June.  She  served  as  training  ship 
and  operated  out  of  New  London  until  25  September  when 
she  sailed  for  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  until 
returning  New  London  31  October  for  overhaul  and  Boston 
and  coastwise  training.  On  7 July  1952  the  submarine 
began  a cruise  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau,  returning  New 
London  7 August.  She  sailed  18  October  for  a Mediter- 
ranean cruise,  during  which  she  visited  Malta  and,  after 
participating  in  NATO  exercises,  Izmir,  Phaleron,  Tar- 
anto, and  Naples.  Lionfish  headed  for  the  United  States 
12  December  and  arrived  New  London  27  December. 

On  30  June  1953  the  submarine  arrived  in  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  deactivation.  She  was  towed  to  New  London 
3 November,  decommissioned  there  15  December  1953,  and 
joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Lionfish  was  placed  in  service  in  reserve  1 March  1960, 
towed  to  Providence,  R.I.,  and  moored  at  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Pier.  At  present  she  is  serving  as 
a reserve  training  submarine. 

Lionfish  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lipan 

An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Apache  linguistic  stock  found  in 
southwestern  North  America. 

( AT-85 : dp.  1,330;  1.  205' ; b.  38'6"  ; dr.  14'3” ; s.  16.  k. ; 
a.  1 3”  ; cl.  Navajo) 

Lipan  (AT-85)  was  laid  down  30  May  1942  by  United 
Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  17  Sep- 
tember 1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Jean  Kell ; and  commis- 
sioned 29  April  1943,  Lt.  F.  W.  Beyer  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco 
harbor  duty,  the  new  oceangoing  tug  departed  with  three 
lighters  for  the  New  Hebrides  and  arrived  Espiritu  Santo 
2 October.  She  towed  war  equipment  and  supplies  from 
Espiritu  Santo  to  the  new  base  at  Guadalcanal  until  20 
November.  Transferring  to  Guadalcanal  6 December, 
Lipan  was  redesignated  ATF-85  (fleet  ocean  tug)  on  13 
April  and  operated  in  the  Solomons  during  the  first  half 
of  1944. 

Lipan  departed  Guadalcanal  4 June  with  Rear  Admiral 
Riefsnider’s  Southern  Transport  Attack  Group  for  the 
scheduled  assault  on  Guam.  When  the  invasion  of  Guam 
was  postponed  by  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  the  ship 
joined  Service  Squadron  10  at  Eniwetok  3 July  supporting 
the  invasion  of  Saipan.  Departing  8 July  with  barge  in 
tow,  she  arrived  Saipan  15  July  and  remained  under  con- 
stant enemy  fire  until  20  July,  then  rejoined  Admiral 
Riefsnider’s  group  at  Agat  Bay,  Guam,  on  D-Day  21  July. 
During  the  2 weeks  of  fierce  fighting  after  D-Day,  Lipan 
rescued  landing  craft  grounded  by  the  treacherous  surf 
ringing  Agat  Bay.  Once  the  marines  had  gained  a foothold, 
the  Dig  towed  supply  ships  bringing  in  reinforcements  to 
liberate  the  island  and  transform  Guam  into  an  advanced 
base  for  the  Philippine  campaign. 

Returning  to  Eniwetok  30  September,  she  sailed  for 
Ulithi  with  two  boats  in  tow  on  12  October,  arrived  the 


20th,  and  performed  ready  tow  service  to  aid  the  ships 
liberating  Leyte.  Taking  Houston  (CL-81)  in  tandem  tow 
with  tug  Arapaho  (ATF-68)  the  ship  sailed  14  December 
for  Manus  and  arrived  21  December.  Dropping  the  tow, 
she  immediately  set  course  for  home  and  made  San  Fran- 
cisco 9 January  1945. 

After  overhaul  Lipan  departed  for  Okinawa  24  February 
dropped  fuel  barges  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam,  and  ar- 
rived 1 May.  Three  days  later,  as  the  Japanese  intensified 
the  suicide  attacks  in  a costly  but  futile  campaign  to  hold 
Okinawa,  the  tug  undertook  salvage  and  firefighting 
duties.  For  2 y2  months,  as  the  savage  attacks  continued, 
Lipan  salvaged  and  rescued  damaged  Navy  ships  off  the 
beaches  of  Okinawa.  The  ship’s  closest  brush  with  disaster 
came  late  afternoon  21  June.  While  she  was  towing  the 
already  salvaged  Barry  (APD-29)  to  Ie  Shima  escorted 
by  LSM-59,  two  suicide  aircraft  attacked  the  convoy.  One 
immediately  crashed  and  sank  LSM-59.  The  second  barely 
missed  Lipan  and  crashed  Barry  which  sank  the  next  day. 
The  tug  made  Ie  Shima  and  returned  to  Okinawa  the  25th. 

With  Okinawa  nearly  secure,  the  ship  departed  for 
overhaul  at  Layte  18  July  and  arrived  1 August.  Overhaul 
completed  after  V-J  Day,  she  departed  for  a supposedly 
peaceful  run  to  Okinawa,  23  September,  with  two  boats  in 
tow.  While  Lipan  was  en  route  30  September  a typhoon 
with  50-foot  seas  and  winds  over  100  knots  battered  the 
tug  with  55°  rolls,  snapping  the  tow,  and  starting  a fire 
which  destroyed  the  propulsion  panel  and  the  lower  motor 
room.  After  riding  out  the  storm,  she  made  Subic  Bay 
7 October.  Following  extensive  repairs,  Lipan  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  3 December  and  arrived  Christmas  Day. 

During  the  postwar  years,  Lipan  towed  gasoline  barges, 
landing  craft,  disabled  submarines,  floating  drydocks,  and 
target  sleds  in  operations  off  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
western  Pacific.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
Lipan  departed  Long  Beach  for  the  Orient  20  June  1950. 
The  tug  arrived  Yokosuka  15  July  and  shoved  off  that 
afternoon  to  deliver  mail  and  medical  supplies  to  TF  90  in 
Korean  waters.  She  called  at  Hoko  Ko,  Korea  (18-24  July) 
and  returned  for  harbor  services  at  Yokosuka  until  5 Sep- 
tember. She  then  steamed  with  TF  90  for  Inchon  Harbor 
for  the  brilliant  flanking  amphibious  assault.  As  the  land- 
ing forces  swept  ashore  and  caught  the  North  Koreans 
completely  by  surprise,  the  tug  cast  off  her  pontoon  tows, 
and  began  various  towing  and  salvage  assignments.  A 
month  later  she  was  relieved  at  Inchon  and  steamed  for 
Pusan  en  route  to  duty  along  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  Ar- 
riving Iwon  Harbor  near  Wonsan  1 November  Lipan 
planted  channel  buoys,  retracted  23  damaged  LTSs  from 
the  beach,  and  recovered  lost  anchors  in  Wonsan  Harbor, 
then  steamed  north  and  laid  buoys  at  Hungnam  Harbor 
and  Songjin  Harbor.  Returning  to  Wonsan  26  November, 
she  left  the  next  day  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  arrived  the 
30th. 

For  the  next  2 months  the  tug  towed  Army  pontoon 
barges  from  Inchon  to  Taechon,  Korea,  or  back  to  Sasebo. 
She  sailed  from  Sasebo  to  Yokohama  16  February  with 
SS  Cecil  N.  Bean  in  tow,  and  steamed  independently  for 
Pearl  Harbor  the  18th,  arriving  1 March. 

After  a 3-month  overhaul  and  towing  missions  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  Subic  Bay,  she  departed  Hawaii 
26  November  for  a 6-month  tour  of  duty  at  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam,  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 June  1952.  For  the 
next  11  months  she  again  operated  between  Hawaii  and 
the  Marshalls.  On  2 May  1953  the  tug  left  Pearl  Harbor 
for  towing  duty  between  Sasebo  and  various  Korean  ports 
such  as  Inchon,  Pusan,  and  Wonsan.  She  returned  to  Ha- 
waii 19  November. 

Based  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  1954  on,  the  tug  has  con- 
tinued, into  1969,  to  meet  the  towing  and  salvage  needs  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  from  the  west  coast  to  the  western 
Pacific. 

Lipan  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 
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Liscome  Bay 

A bay  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Dali  Island  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

(CVE-56 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3”;  b.  65';  ew.  108'1" ; dr. 

22'6" ; s.  19  k. ; epl.  860 ; a 1 5",  16  40mm.,  ac.  28;  cl. 

Casablanca) 

Liscome  Bay  (CVE-56)  was  laid  down  9 December  1942 
by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  19  April  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ben  Moreell : named  Liscome  Bay  28 
June  1943 ; redesignated  CVE-56  15  July  1943 ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  7 August  1943,  Capt.  I.  D. 
Wiltsie  in  command. 

After  training  operations  along  the  west  coast,  Liscome 
Bay  departed  San  Diego  21  October  1943  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  1 week  later.  Having  completed  additional  drills 
and  operational  exercises,  the  escort  carrier  set  forth 
upon  what  was  to  be  her  first  and  last  battle  mission.  As  a 
unit  of  CarDiv  24,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  10  November 
attached  to  TF  52,  Northern  Attack  Force,  under  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  K.  Turner,  bound  for  the  invosion  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands. 

The  invasion  bombardment  announcing  America’s  first 
major  thrust  into  the  central  Pacific  began  20  November 
at  0500,  and  76  battle-filled  hours  later  Tarawa  and  Makin 
Islands  were  captured.  Liscome  Bay's  aircraft  played  their 
part  well  in  the  2,278  action  sorties  provided  by  carrier- 
based  planes  which  neutralized  enemy  airbases,  supported 
landings  and  ground  operations  in  powerful  bombing- 
straffing  missions,  and  intercepted  enemy  raids.  With  the 
islands  secured,  the  U.S.  forces  began  a retirement. 

On  23  November  the  Japanese  submarine  1-175  arrived 
off  Makin.  The  temporary  task  group  built  around  Rear 
Adm.  H.  M.  Mullinnix’s  three  escorts,  Liscome  Bay,  Coral 
Sea  (CVE-57)  and  Corregidor  (CVE-58)  commanded  by 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  M.  Griffin  in  New  Mexico  was  steam- 
ing 20  miles  southwest  of  Bufaritari  Island  at  15  knots. 
At  0430,  24  November,  reveille  was  made  in  Liscome  Bay. 
The  ship  went  to  routine  general  quarters  at  0505  as 
flight  crews  prepared  their  planes  for  dawn  launchings. 
There  was  no  warning  of  a submarine  in  the  area  until 
about  0510  when  a lookout  shouted : “ . . . here  comes  a 
torpedo !”  The  missile  struck  abaft  the  after  engineroom 
an  instant  later  with  a shattering  roar.  A second  major 
detonation  closely  followed  the  first ; the  entire  interior 
burst  into  flames.  At  0533  Liscome  Bay  listed  to  starboard 
and  sank  carrying  Admiral  Mullinix,  Captain  Wiltsie,  53 
other  officers,  and  591  enlisted  men  down  with  her ; 272 
of  her  crew  were  rescued.  Gallantly  her  men  had 


served ; gallantly  they  died  in  the  victorious  campaign, 
giving  their  lives  for  the  Nation’s  future. 

Liscome  Bay  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 

11  service. 

Liston 

Liston  Point  extends  into  the  Delaware  River  in  New- 
castle County,  Del. 

( IX-92 : t.  41 ; 1.  65' ; b.  21'1") 

Liston  (IX-92),  a schooner,  was  built  in  1923  as 
Eleanor  V.  Robbins  by  Henry  Stilman,  Dorchester,  Mass. ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  9 October  1942 ; converted ; and 
placed  in  service  13  April  1943. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Liston  operated  as 
a district  craft  until  placed  out  of  service  at  Philadelphia 

12  July  1943.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  29  July 
1944  and  delivered  to  WSA  12  December  1945. 


Litchfield 

John  R.  Litchfield,  born  7 March  1899  at  Flanagan, 
111.,  died  15  September  1918  near  Thiacourt,  France.  As 
a Navy  pharmacist’s  mate  serving  with  the  6th  Regiment, 
USMC,  he  displayed  exceptional  bravery  in  treating  the 
wounded  while  under  shellfire.  He  was  killed  attempting 
to  remove  a casualty  from  a frontline  trench  and  post- 
humously awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

( DD-336 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5'';  b.  30'liy2";  dr.  9'4" ; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  126 ; a.  4 4",  1 3'' ; 12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson) 

Litchfield  (DD-336)  was  laid  down  15  January  1919  by 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard ; launched  12  August  1919 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Martha  D.  Litchfield,  mother  of  Phar- 
macist’s Mate  Litchfield ; and  commissioned  12  May  1920, 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  McClain  in  command. 

This  new  flush-decker  sailed  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on 
her  shakedown  cruise  but  her  initial  tour  on  the  west 
coast  was  brief.  Before  the  end  of  1921  she  had  departed 
San  Diego  and  arrived  Charleston,  S.C.  Following  the 
annual  fleet  maneuvers,  Litchfield  steamed  to  Newport, 
R.I.,  to  join  Division  39  for  duty  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, arriving  Constantinople  28  June  1922. 

The  division  served  under  the  direct  command  of  Rear 
Adm.  M.  L.  Bristol,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Turkey. 
The  Allied  Commissioners  were  attempting  to  end  a war 
between  this  former  ally  of  Germany  and  Greece.  Litch- 
field served  in  humanitarian  causes  and  as  an  instrument 
of  American  foreign  policy  as  Admiral  Bristol’s  destroyers 
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evacuated  262,000  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees  after  a 
fire  swept  Smyrna,  Turkey,  13  September.  The  destroyers 
also  assisted  civilian  relief  agencies  attempting  to  feed 
and  evacuate  additional  thousands  suffering  from  famine 
and  war. 

The  following  fall  Litchfield  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  entered  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  30  October 
1923  for  overhaul.  Litchfield  joined  Destroyer  Squadron 
12  based  at  San  Diego  24  May  1924.  During  maneuvers 
and  tactical  exercises  with  the  battle  fleet  in  October,  she 
was  awarded  prize  money  for  her  competitive  short-range 
firing. 

Annual  competition  and  monthly  maneuvers  were 
supplemented  in  1925  by  a training  cruise  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  On  4 June  1927  she  participated  in  her  first 
presidential  review  off  Newport,  R.I.  Returning  to  the 
Pacific,  Litchfield  spent  most  of  July  off  the  coast  of 
politically  disturbed  Nicaragua.  Though  over  age,  she 
survived  both  the  cutback  in  naval  tonnage  agreed  upon 
at  the  1930  London  Naval  Conference  and  the  economy 
measures  of  the  early  years  of  the  great  depression. 

In  April  1937,  Litchfield , as  part  of  the  battle  fleet, 
changed  her  permanent  base  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  20  May  she  became  flagship  of  Submarine 
Squadron  4,  Submarine  Force,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  with  submanies  as  war  approached  and 
training  drills  intensified  during  1941.  In  company  with 
Thresher  (SS-200),  she  departed  her  base  6 December 
and  returned  the  9th  to  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific,  Litchfield's 
duties  involved  the  escort  of  U.S.  submarines  both  in  and 
out  of  port  and  antisubmarine  patrol  off  the  entrance  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Several  times  she  made  depth  charge  runs 
but  no  kills  were  confirmed  prior  to  her  departure  6 
November  1943  for  overhaul  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Upon  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor  14  January  1944,  she 
escorted  a series  of  convoys  to  Midway  and  Eniwetok. 
Twice  near  Midway,  she  rescued  crews  of  downed  patrol 
planes  and  she  salvaged  a PBM  8 August.  Litchfield  also 
conducted  submarine  training  exercises  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  of  these  two  bases.  On  17  March  1945  an  escort 
mission  brought  her  to  Guam,  her  furthest  wartime  pene- 
tration of  the  western  Pacific.  While  performing  escort 
and  training  duties  with  U.S.  submarines  at  Guam  on  31 
March,  she  was  redesignated  AG-95,  a miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary. Ending  these  duties  21  July,  she  arrived  San  Diego 
9 August. 

The  next  week  the  Board  of  Inspectors  recommended 
Litchfield  be  scrapped.  Arriving  Philadelphia  in  October, 
she  decommissioned  5 November  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  28  November.  Scrapping  was  completed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  29  March  1946. 


Litchfield  County 

A county  in  northwestern  Connecticut. 

( L ST-901 : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k. ; epl. 

266  ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-901  was  laid  down  29  October  1944  by  Dravo 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; launched  9 December  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Evans;  and  commissioned  11  January 
1945,  Lt.  C.  A.  Henson  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  her  shakedown  off  Florida,  LST-901 
sailed  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  27 
March.  After  additional  training,  she  reached  Saipan  12 
•Tune  for  resupply  missions  in  the  Marianas,  Ryukyus,  and 
Iwo  Jima  until  the  close  of  the  war.  She  operated  as 
mother  ship  for  minesweepers  around  Truk  until  sailing 
for  the  States  28  November.  After  several  short  coastal 
voyages,  she  decommissioned  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  9 
August  1946,  but  world  situations  prevented  a prolonged 
period  in  mothballs. 

Recommissioned  30  November  1951,  Lt.  James  E. 
Houlihan  in  command,  LST-901  prepared  for  service  in 


the  Korean  conflict,  sailing  from  San  Diego  7 July  1952 
for  Hawaii,  Midway,  and  Inchon,  arriving  5 September. 

Logistic  support  lifts,  amphibious  landing  rehearsals, 
and  service  as  helicopter  pad  and  control  vessel  for  the 
Wonsan  naval  blockade  were  her  missions  until  returning 
to  San  Diego  21  May.  From  1 August  to  12  October  she 
participated  in  the  lift  of  the  3d  Marines  to  Japan. 

Uneasy  peace  reigned  in  Korea  as  she  departed  for  her 
third  Far  Eastern  tour  27  March  1954.  After  amphibious 
exercises,  on  17  August  LST-901  joined  the  giant  humani- 
tarian “Passage  to  Freedom”  effort  as  communism  split 
asunder  another  nation.  Between  29  August  and  7 Novem- 
ber she  made  seven  trips  to  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam,  to 
transport  troops  and  anti-Communist  refugees  to  Da  Nang 
and  Saigon.  Following  a cruise  to  Inchon,  she  returned 
to  San  Diego  13  February  1955. 

After  training  operations  along  the  west  coast,  LST- 
901  reported  at  San  Francisco  for  inactivation  1 July.  The 
following  day  she  was  named  Litchfield  County.  Placed  in 
commission  in  reserve  19  September,  she  decommissioned 
at  Long  Beach  20  December  1955. 

As  the  Communists  expanded  efforts  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam,  demands  on  American  sea  power  again  greatly 
increased,  and  early  in  1966  Litchfield  County  was  towed 
to  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  reactivation.  She  recommissioned 
5 March  1966,  Lt.  C.  B.  Bryant  in  command.  After  shake- 
down out  of  San  Diego  she  sailed  3 June  for  her  new 
home  port,  Apra,  Guam,  arriving  on  the  30th.  Litchfield 
County  sailed  for  Chu  Lai  with  troops  9 July,  arriving  off 
Vietnam  10  days  later.  Resupply  missions  in  support  of 
ground  forces  continued  through  9 November,  when  she 
returned  to  Guam.  On  21  January  1967  she  arrived  off 
Vietnam  once  again  to  resume  her  essential  resupply 
missions. 

Shuttling  between  Da  Nang  and  Ohu  Lai  for  the  next 
5 weeks,  she  departed  23  February,  arriving  at  Guam  18 
March.  Litchfield  County  completed  two  more  Vietnam 
tours  before  the  end  of  the  year,  sandwiching  in  between 
those  tours  duty  as  a survey  ship  in  the  western  Carolines 
during  July.  During  1968,  and  into  1969,  she  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  the  Pacific  on  survey  and  resupply 
missions  from  the  Carolines,  to  Japan,  to  Vietnam. 

Litchfield  County  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Little 

Born  10  April  1754  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  George  Little 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Massachusetts  ship 
Protector  in  1779,  and  was  abord  in  1781  when  she  fought 
a running  battle  with  the  British  ship  Thames.  In  a later 
engagement  he  was  captured,  imprisoned,  but  later  es- 
caped. He  was  given  command  of  Massachusetts  ship  Win- 
throp  which  captured  two  British  privateers,  armed  brig 
Meriam,  and  a number  of  other  vessels.  Commissioned 
captain,  USN,  4 March  1799,  Little  was  given  command  of 
frigate  Boston.  He  culminated  a brilliant  fighting  career 
during  the  quasi-war  with  France  by  capturing  Le  Berceau 
and  seven  other  ships.  Little  died  at  Weymouth,  Mass., 
22  July  1809. 

I 

( DD-79  : dp.  1,191 ; 1.  314'5'' ; b.  30'11"  ; dr.  9'2"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
epl.  133  ; a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes ) 

The  first  Little  (DD-79)  was  laid  down  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  18  June  1917 ; launched 
11  November  1917 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Wake- 
man  ; and  commissioned  6 April  1918,  Comdr.  Joseph  K. 
Taussig  in  command. 

Little  departed  Norfolk  5 May  1918  for  convoy  escort 
duty  with  Patrol  Force,  Coast  of  France,  and  operated 
from  Brest  until  she  sailed  for  home  26  December.  During 
this  period  she  escorted  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  party 
to  the  Continent  to  attend  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  ship  arrived  Boston  18  January  1919  for  drydock 
and  operations  with  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic.  She  es- 
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corted  the  President’s  party  back  into  New  York  6 to  8 
July,  and  then  engaged  in  tactical  exercises.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  Reserve  Status  with  ComDesRon  3 at  Philadel- 
phia 17  November  where  she  remained  until  4 January 
1921.  T.he  ship  then  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
until  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  decommissioned 
5 July  1922. 

Converted  to  a high-speed  transport,  Little  was  re- 
designated ADP-1,  2 August  1940,  and  recommissioned 
4 November  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  K.  Earl  in  command.  She 
sailed  for  the  Caribbean  in  February  1941  for  maneuvers 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  then  steamed  to  San  Diego 
where  she  arrived  9 March  for  amphibious  training.  The 
ship  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  late  summer,  and  ar- 
rived Norfolk  1 December  for  drydocking. 

As  flagship  for  TransDiv  12  she  departed  for  San  Diego 
14  February  1942  for  repairs  and  alterations.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  amphibious  landing  exercises  in  April,  she 
steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  A short  cruise  to  Midway 
Island  in  late  June  preceeded  her  departure  to  New  Cale- 
donia 7 July  for  the  Solomons  campaign. 

Supplies  for  American  troops  on  Guadalcanal  had  been 
badly  distrupted  by  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  9 August 
1942.  High-speed  destroyer-transports  were  called  upon 
to  remedy  this  shortage.  As  she  discharged  stores  on  the 
Guadalcanal  beaches  30  August,  Little  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  her  sister  ship,  Colhoun  (APD-2),  by  enemy 
aircraft. 

The  three  remaining  APDs,  Little,  Gregory  (APD-3), 
and  McKean  (APD-5),  continued  to  support  and  help 
supply  the  marines.  On  4 September,  Little  and  Gregory 
brought  a detachment  of  marine  raiders  to  Savo  Island  on 
an  unfounded  rumor  that  enemy  forces  had  occupied  it. 
The  troops  were  returned  to  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal. 
That  night  was  unusually  dark,  so  division  Comdr.  Hugh 
W.  Hadley  decided  to  patrol  off  Lunga  Point  rather  than 
attempt  to  negotiate  Tulagi  Harbor  with  no  visible 
landmarks. 

About  0100  5 September,  Little  observed  gun  flashes  to 
the  east  and  believed  this  to  be  an  enemy  submarine.  Mo- 
ments later  a Navy  Catalina  flying  over  Savo  Sound  re- 
leased a string  of  five  flares  to  illuminate  what  he  also 
thought  was  a submarine.  The  flares  illuminated  the  APDs 
instead.  A surprised  Japanese  surface  force,  source  of  the 
flashes  presumed  to  have  come  from  a submarine,  shifted 
their  guns  toward  the  APDs,  and  searchlights  stabbed 
through  the  darkness.  Though  outgunned,  Little  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy  destroyers,  but  took  direct  hits  from  salvos 
which  left  her  helpless  and  ablaze  by  0115.  Gregory  had 


suffered  the  same  fate.  The  Japanese,  to  assure  their  kill, 
steamed  between  the  two  stricken  ships  firing  shells  and 
straffing  survivors.  Gregory  sank  stern  first  about  0140. 
Little  went  down  on  an  even  keel  about  2 hours  later. 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz  paid  sincere  tribute  to  these 
gallant  ships : “With  little  means,  the  ships  performed 
duties  vital  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.” 

Little  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

( DD-803  : dp.  2,050 ; 1.  376' ; b.  40' ; dr.  14' ; s.  35  k. ; cpl. 

329 ; a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20  mm.,  8 21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Little  (DD-803)  was  laid  down  by  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  13  September 
1943 ; launched  22  May  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Russell 
F.  O’Hara ; and  commissioned  19  August  1944,  Comdr. 
Madison  Hall,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  training  off  the  West  Coast,  Little  departed  Seat- 
tle 11  November  1944  to  escort  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  arrived  23  November  and  participated  in  gunnery 
training  and  battle  problems.  On  22  January  1945  she  got 
underway  with  a group  of  LSTs  for  Eniwetok  and  rehears- 
als for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  Final  preparations  were 
made  at  Saipan,  and  15  February  Little  sailed  for  the  as- 
sault beaches. 

Shore  bombardment  at  Iwo  began  19  February.  Little 
furnished  fire  support  for  ground  forces  until  the  24th 
when  she  left  for  Saipan.  She  returned  4 March  for  bom- 
bardment, screening,  and  radar  picket  duties,  and  was 
back  at  Saipan  14  March  to  prepare  or  the  Okinawa 
invasion. 

Little  sailed  for  Okinawa  27  March  assigned  to  the 
demonstration  group  charged  with  feigning  landings  op- 
posite the  actual  assault  beaches.  After  accomplishing 
this  diversion  1 and  2 April,  Little  screened  transports  and 
and  escorted  LSTs  to  the  beaches.  On  19  April  she  was 
ordered  to  picket  duty  where  she  remained  until  24  April 
unscathed  despite  relentless  enemy  suicide  attacks. 

On  3 May  Little  and  Aaron  Ward  (DM-34)  were  again 
on  picket  duty.  At  1813  18  to  24  aircraft  attacked  from 
under  cloud  cover.  Aaron  Ward  took  the  first  hit  at  1841. 
An  instant  later  Little  was  hit  on  the  portside.  Within  4 
minutes  three  more  enemy  kamikazes  had  hit  her,  break- 
ing her  keel,  demolishing  the  amidship  section,  and  open- 
ing all  three  after  machinery  spaces.  At  1955  Little  broke 
up  and  went  down. 

Little  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
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Little  Ada 

Former  name  retained. 

( SeStr : 1. 150 ; 1. 112' ; b.  12'6''  ; dr.  8' ; s.  10  k.  ; 
a.  2 20-pdr.  Parrott  r. ) 

Little  Ada,  an  iron  screw  steamer,  was  built  in  the  Clyde, 
Scotland ; captured  and  abandoned  in  the  South  Santee 
River  30  March  1864 ; recaptured  at  sea  by  Gettysburg 
9 July  1864 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  Boston  Prize 
Court  18  August  1864 ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  5 
October  1864.  Acting  Master  Samuel  P.  Craft  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Little  Ada  was  ordered  to  the  Western 
Bar,  Cape  Fear  River,  8 November  1864.  In  December  she 
participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher. 

Little  Ada’ s most  active  service  was  in  1865.  She  formed 
part  of  the  separate  line  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  3 January  landing  provisions  for  the  Army.  She 
again  participated  in  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  13  to  15 
January,  carrying  dispatches  through  the  fleet.  After 
being  assigned  to  the  Potomac  flotilla  10  March,  she  cap- 
tured a large  yard  boat  9 April  at  Hooper  Strait,  Md.  She 
was  sent  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  31  May  1865,  de- 
commissioned 24  June  1865,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  12  August  1865. 


Little  Aie 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-60;  t.  17 ; 1.  57'3''  ; b.  lO'lO"  ; dr.  3'3"  ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  9 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Little  Aie,  a motor  yacht,  was  built  in  1915  by  Smith  & 
Williams  Co.,  Salisbury,  Md. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under 
free  lease  5 April  1917  from  her  owner,  John  P.  Wetherill, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  De- 
fense Reserve  17  April  1917 ; and  taken  over  and  com- 
missioned 25  April  1917  at  Philadelphia,  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  P. 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Little 
Aie  patrolled  the  Delaware  River  and  Delaware  Bay  from 
Camden,  N.J.,  to  Lewes,  Del.,  and  Cold  Spring,  N.J.  She 
served  as  dispatch  boat  in  Philadelphia  harbor  as  well 
as  guarding  submarine  nets.  Departing  Philadelphia  28 
July  1918,  she  steamed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  where  she  arrived  30  August  for  section  patrol 
duty  with  the  7th  Naval  District. 

Serving  as  patrol,  dispatch,  and  target  towing  craft, 
she  operated  in  the  Florida  Keys  and  along  the  gulf  coast 
to  Tampa  and  Boca  Granda,  Fla.  Departing  Key  West 
1 December,  she  arrived  Philadelphia  30  December,  de- 
commissioned 25  January  1919,  and  was  returned  to  her 
owner  the  same  day. 

Little  Belt 

A former  Royal  Navy  name  retained.  This  vessel  took 
her  name  from  the  22-gun  sloop-of-war,  also  Little  Belt, 
that  met  and  exchanged  broadsides  with  American  frigate 
President  off  Cape  Henry  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
16  May  1811.  TTiis  incident  did  much  to  excite  Anglo- 
American  tensions,  then  high  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

( Sip.  t.  90 ; Ibp.  59' ; b.  16' ; dph.  7' ; cpl.  18 ; 
a.  1 long  12-pdr.,  2 long  6-pdr. ) 

Little  Belt,  a three-gun  sloop,  was  built  by  the  British  in 
Canada  in  1812  for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  joined 
Capt.  James  Barclay’s  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  shortly 
thereafter. 

On  12  September  1813,  off  Put-in-Bay,  she  was  captured 
by  schooners  Scorpion  and  Chippeway  of  Capt.  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry’s  squadron  during  the  famous  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie.  Following  repairs,  she  was  fitted  for  service 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  joined  Perry’s  squadron  23  October 
to  help  transport  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison’s  army  to 
Buffalo.  Little  Belt  cruised  Lake  Erie  through  the  latter 


part  of  1813  in  support  of  American  troops  fighting  the 
British  and  Indians  in  western  New  York.  During  a 
violent  lakewide  squall  8 December  1813,  the  sloop  was 
driven  ashore  at  Black  Rock,  N.Y.  All  efforts  to  refloat  her 
failed,  and  on  29  December  she  was  discovered  and  burned 
by  the  British. 

Little  Brothers 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-921 : t.  30 ; 1.  70' ; b.  17'5"  ; dr.  5'9'' ; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  8 ; a.  none) 

Little  Brothers,  a tugboat,  was  built  in  1910  by  George 
Bishop,  Patchogue,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under 
charter  21  July  1917  from  her  owner,  John  C.  Doxsee, 
Islip,  N.Y. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve 
3 August  1917 ; taken  over  13  August  1917 ; and  commis- 
sioned 20  August  1917  at  New  York,  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Robert  Raynor,  IISNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  Little 
Brothers  served  throughout  World  War  I as  a supply 
boat  in  and  around  the  Port  of  New  York.  Carrying  mili- 
tary supplies  and  ammunition,  she  plied  the  East  River, 
New  York  Harbor,  Gravesend  Bay,  Jamaica  Bay,  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  After  the  Armistic,  she  decommis- 
sioned 14  August  1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner 
26  August  1919. 

Little  Compton 

A town  in  Newport  County,  southeast  Rhode  Island. 

( YF-864 : dp.  650 ; 1.  133' ; b.  31' ; dr.  9'10'' ; 

s.  10  k. ; cpl.  11) 

YF-864  was  laid  down  in  April  1945  by  Missouri  Valley 
Bridge  & Steel  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. ; launched  in  Oc- 
tober 1945 ; and  placed  in  service  in  May  1946. 

Since  being  placed  in  service  in  1946,  the  covered  lighter 
has  shuttled  diverse  types  of  cargo  among  ports  and  bases 
in  the  1st  Naval  District.  Named  Little  Compton  on  8 
June  1965,  she  continues  to  operate  out  of  Newport,  R.I., 
into  1969,  on  an  unheralded,  but  nonetheless  vital,  mission. 


Little  Flower,  see  YP-300 


Littlehales 

George  Washington  Littlehales,  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa., 
14  October  1860,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  9 
June  1883.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  2 years  later  to 
join  the  Hydrographic  Office.  An  eminent  mathematician, 
oceanographer,  and  civil  engineer,  Littlehales  compiled 
many  publications  in  navigation,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  oceanography.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Physical  Oceanography,  American  Geophysical  Union, 
and  as  vice  president  of  the  Section  of  Oceanography,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Science,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  the  American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers.  From  1919  until  retirement,  Littlehales  ably 
represented  the  United  States  at  numerous  hydrographic 
congresses  and  councils  throughout  the  world. 

Littlehales  died  12  August  1943  at  Washington,  D.C. 

I 

( PCS— 1388  : dp.  245 ; 1.  136 ; b.  23'4"  ; dr.  8'7"  ; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  21 ; a.  1 3”  ; cl.  PCS-1376 ) 

The  first  Littlehales  was  laid  down  as  PCS-1388  17  De- 
cember 1942  by  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. ; 
launched  17  July  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elaine  B.  Wolfe ; 
and  commissioned  11  December  1943,  Lt.  L.  R.  Richards, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Florida  Keys  during  February 
1944,  and  patrol  duty  off  Trinidad,  the  new  patrol  craft 
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transited  the  Panama  Canal  6 June  and  arrived  San 
Diego  7 July.  The  following  month,  PCS-1388  began  con- 
version to  a hydrographic  survey  ship  and  reported  for 
duty  10  December  1944. 

On  25  January  she  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Saipan, 
for  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima,  arriving  about  dawn  on 
D-Day,  17  February  1945.  All  that  morning  she  stood  off 
the  beaches,  while  marines  stormed  ashore  through 
treacherous  surf  and  deadly  Japanese  mortar  fire.  About 
1400  a landing  party  departed  the  ship  to  erect  a naviga- 
tional light  ashore  and  returned  4 hours  later,  mission 
accomplished.  Meanwhile  bad  weather  postponed  a sur- 
vey and  sounding  operation  to  chart  safe  anchorages  for 
the  inbound  transports.  Four  days  later,  as  the  weather 
slackened,  the  ship  started  dropping  sound  buoys  and 
plotting  the  crucial  data.  With  the  signal  lights  rigged 
ashore  and  anchorages  well  charted,  the  ship  sailed  for 
Saipan,  28  February,  en  route  to  Leyte  and  was  redesig- 
nated AGS-7  the  same  day.  During  passage  to  Saipan,  she 
rescued  two  flyers  who  had  been  adrift  for  10  days.  The 
ship  arrived  Leyte  13  March  and,  named  Littlehales  on 
24  March,  got  underway  for  Okinawa  the  next  day. 

The  ship  operated  off  Okinawa  for  the  next  4 months, 
locating  navigable  channels  for  the  big  transports,  and 
making  a complete  hydrographic  survey  of  the  surround- 
ing waters.  Detached  from  Service  Squadron  12  on  22 
August,  she  steamed  to  Leyte  for  overhaul,  arriving  1 
September. 

After  overhaul  the  ship  conducted  far-flung  hydro- 
graphic  operations,  charting  harbors  in  Japan,  the  Ryu- 
kyus,  and  Saipan.  Littlehales  departed  Saipan  for  the 
west  coast  17  April  1946  and  arrived  23  May  at  San 
Francisco. 

During  the  next  2 years,  Little nalcs  surveyed  along  the 
west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters,  gathering  invaluable 
oceanographic  data.  The  ship  left  the  west  coast  11  July 
1948,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  10  August. 

The  surveying  ship  steamed  for  Gibraltar  9 September 
en  route  to  Suez  and  extensive  data  gathering  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  With  the  temperature  often  climb- 
ing to  well  over  100°,  Littlehales  surveyed  the  harbors  of 
Aden,  Arabia,  and  Fahuhil,  Kuwait,  sounded  the  depths 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  extended  America’s  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  nations  of  the  Near  East.  She  sailed 
from  Kuwait  5 April  1949  en  route  the  Suez  Canal,  Gibral- 
tar, and  New  York,  conducting  oceanic  soundings  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  4 
June  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Littlehales  de- 
commissioned 12  October  1949  and  was  sold  to  Haylew 
Fisheries,  Inc.,  Reedville,  Va.,  24  January  1950. 

II 

( YF-854 : t.  300  (It.)  ; 132'6" ; b.  31';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  19 ; a.  none ; cl.  YF-852 ) 

The  second  Littlehales  (AGSC— 15)  was  laid  down  as 
YF-854  31  May  1945  by  Erie  Concrete  & Steel  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa. ; launched  28  August  1945 ; and  commissioned  17  De- 
cember 1952. 

Launched  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  YF-854  remained 
inactive  until  commissioning  in  1952.  From  1953  to  1958. 
the  ship  conducted  surveys  and  collected  data  along  the 
west  coast  from  Alaska  to  Panama. 

On  14  February  1959,  YF-854  was  named  Littlehales 
and  redesignated  AGSC-15.  For  the  next  3 years,  she 
surveyed  along  the  east  coast,  making  oceanic  soundings 
and  charting  harbors  from  Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Argentia, 
Newfoundland. 

The  ship  joined  Project  AUTEC  (Atlantic  Underwater 
Test  and  Evaluation  Center)  in  February  1962,  for  open 
ocean  research  in  TOTO  (Tongue  of  the  Ocean)  off  the 
Bahamas.  From  1962  to  1968  Littlehales  operated  in  the 
TOTO  area,  with  only  occasional  visits  to  her  home  port 
at  Little  Creek,  Va.  The  data  gathered  by  Littlehales  is 
helping  science  unravel  the  ocean’s  age-old  secrets  and 
widening  man’s  horizons.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  20  February  1968  and  in  an  event  rare 


in  Naval  History,  was  decommissioned  1 April  1968,  over 
a month  after  she  had  been  struck. 


Little  Junior,  see  YP-496 


Little  Rebel 

(ScGbt : t.  161 ; dr.  12' ; s.  12  k. ; a.  3 12-pdrs.) 

Wooden  screw  steamer  R.  E.  & A.  H.  Watson,  built  at 
Belle  Verne,  Pa.,  in  1859;  operated  in  the  Confederate 
Mississippi  Defense  Fleet;  was  captured  6 June  1862; 
purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  Illinois  Prize  Court, 
9 January  1863;  and  fitted  out  at  Cairo  in  1863,  Acting 
Master  William  R.  Sanford  in  command. 

Commodore  Montgomery’s  flagship  at  the  Battle  of 
Memphis  6 June  1862,  Little  Rebel  was  forced  aground 
on  the  Arkansas  shore  by  Monarch,  also  responsible  for 
disabling  General  Beauregard.  Of  the  eight  Confederate 
ships  at  Memphis,  the  Union  ships  sank  seven,  clearing 
the  upper  Mississippi  of  naval  craft.  Behind  the  Navy’s 
power  the  Federals  occupied  Memphis,  later  to  be  an  im- 
portant Union  military  base  and  repair  center.  The  Union 
squadron  captured  the  abandoned  Litle  Rebel,  sending  her 
to  Cairo  11  June  for  gunboat  service  in  Colonel  Ellet’s  Ram 
Fleet. 

Little  Rebel  soon  assumed  a role  in  Fitch’s  antiguer- 
rilla campaign  on  the  Mississippi,  joining  the  flotilla  on 
the  western  rivers  21  August.  In  October  she  detained 
steamer  City  of  Alton  and  scouted  Bird’s  Point,  Cypress 
Bend,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  and  Hopefield,  Ark.,  where 
Union  ships  discouraged  further  guerrilla  activity  in  De- 
cember 1863. 

Little  Rebel  patrolled  from  Red  River  to  Fort  Adams  in 
March  1863,  as  Union  ships  captured  Fort  De  Russey  and 
moved  to  counter  Maximilian’s  threat  to  Texas.  Steam- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  in  April,  she  patrolled  this  area  for 
the  remainder  of  the  conflict.  In  May  1865,  she  and  seven 
other  Union  ships  guarded  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  On  the  28th,  she  convoyed  troops  to  Red  River, 
remaining  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  when  the  squadron 
was  reduced  in  June.  Little  Rebel  decommissioned  at 
Mound  City  24  July  1865  and  was  sold  there  to  Daniel 
Jacobs  29  November  1865.  Redocumented  as  Spy  4 March 
1867,  the  steamer  remained  in  merchant  service  until  1874. 


Little  Rock 

The  capital  city  of  Arkansas. 

(CL-92 : dp.  10,000 ; 1.  610'1'' ; b.  66'4'' ; dr.  20' ; s.  33  k. ; 

cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5'',  28  40mm.,  10  20mm.; 

cl.  Cleveland ) 

Little  Rock  (CL-92)  was  laid  down  by  Cramp  Ship- 
building Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  6 March  1943;  launched 
27  August  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sam  Wassell ; and 
commissioned  17  June  1945,  Capt.  W.  E.  Miller  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  Cuba  and  training  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  Little  Rock  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  21  October 
for  South  America.  Following  this  5-month  cruise  to 
Latin  countries,  the  cruiser  returned  Norfolk  23  March 
1946.  For  the  next  2 months  she  performed  exercises  off 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  before  sailing  for 
Europe  4 June.  After  operating  wuth  the  6th  Fleet  through- 
out the  summer.  Little  Rock  returned  Norfolk  27  Septem- 
ber 1946. 

From  September  1946  to  1949,  the  cruiser  performed 
east  coast  exercises ; operated  in  the  Caribbean  on  train- 
ing maneuvers;  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  during 
1947  and  1948.  Little  Rock  decommissioned  24  June  1949 
and  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  New  York. 

Reclassified  CLG-4  on  23  May  1957,  Little  Rock  began 
a major  conversion  to  a guided-missile  warship.  She 
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USS  IAttle  Rock  (CLG-4)—  8 November  1962. 


recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  3 June  1960,  Capt.  J.  O. 
Phillips  in  command.  The  cruiser  performed  shakedown 
training  in  the  Caribbean,  test-firing  her  Talos  missiles  to 
prepare  to  join  the  Navy’s  rapidly  expanding  fleet  of  ships 
armed  with  guided  missiles  capable  of  delivering  a nuclear 
punch. 

Departing  Philadelphia  9 February  1961,  Little  Rock 
sailed  for  her  first  European  cruise  in  her  new  role.  After 
6 months  operating  with  the  6th  Fleet  and  NATO  units, 
the  guided-missile  cruiser  returned  to  Norfolk  during 
September. 

While  operating  in  the  Caribbean,  18  November  1961, 
Little  Rock  was  ordered  to  the  waters  off  Santo  Domingo 
to  provide  an  element  of  stability  during  the  uncertainty 
and  unrest  which  plagued  that  country  as  rival  factions 
vied  to  fill  the  political  vacuum  created  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Trujillo. 

For  the  next  4 years  Little  Rock  annually  sailed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  joining  the  mighty  6th  Fleet,  serving  as 
its  flagship  in  1962,  as  it  maintained  the  peace  in  southern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  During  the  months  between 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean,  she  operated  off  the 
east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  off  northern  Europe 
with  units  of  NATO  countries. 

Remaining  on  the  east  coast  during  1966  for  overhaul 
and  refresher  training,  she  resumed  a schedule  of  annual 
rotation  to  the  Mediterranean  in  January  1967,  and  has 
continued  to  follow  that  schedule  into  1969. 


Little  Sisters 

A former  name  retained. 


Little  Sisters,  a steam  tug,  was  built  in  1906  by  George 
W.  Bishop,  Patchogue,  N.Y. ; and  owned  by  Jeremiah  K. 
Sullivan,  Newport,  R.I. 

Taken  over  under  charter  29  May  1918  by  the  3d  Naval 
District,  N.Y.,  Little  Sisters,  designated  SP-2530,  saw 
no  active  service.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  6 June 
1918. 

Little  Stranger,  see  YP-60J/. 


Lively 

Active,  intense,  vivacious. 


Active  (q.v.),  a tug  renamed  Lively  11  April  1918,  was 
redesignated  FT-14  in  1920  ; struck  from  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter 24  August  1929 ; and  sold  to  Puget  Sound  Tug  & Barge 
Co.,  4 February  1930. 


Livermore 

Samuel  Livermore,  the  first  naval  chaplain  to  be  thus 
honored,  was  born  in  Concord,  N.H.,  26  August  1786.  Grad- 
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uating  from  Harvard  in  1804,  he  practiced  law  in  Boston, 
Mass.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  acting  Chap- 
lain in  Chesapeake  and  was  wounded  and  captured  in  her 
engagement  with  HMS  Shannon  in  June  1813.  Released 
from  prison  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  he  served  as  purser 
in  various  Navy  ships,  including  brig  Spark  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1815  during  the  brief  war  with  Algiers.  He 
left  the  Navy  in  1816,  practiced  law  in  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans,  and  died  11  July  1833  at  Florence,  Ala.,  en 
route  to  New  England. 


Livermore  (DD-^435)  was  renamed  Grayson  (q.v. ) 23 
December  1938  before  being  laid  down  17  July  1939. 

I 

( DD-429 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348' 3" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  ll'lO" ; s. 

33  k. ; cpl.  208 ; a.  4 5”,  6 20mm„  8 .50  cal.  mg.,  10  21"  tt. 

2  dct.,  1 dcp. ; cl.  Geaves ) 

Livermore  (DD-429),  originally  planned  as  Grayson, 
was  renamed  Livermore  23  December  1938 ; laid  down  6 
March  1939  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
3 August  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Everard  M.  Upjohn,  a 
descendant  of  Chaplain  Livermore ; and  commissioned  7 
October  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  Vernon  Huber  in  command. 

Launched  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fall  of  France,  Liver- 
more, after  a brief  training  period,  was  assigned  29  April 
1941  to  the  neutrality  patrol.  With  ships  like  aircraft 
carrier  Wasp  (OV-7)  and  sister  destroyers,  she  escorted 
to  Iceland  convoys  bound  for  England.  There  ensued  a 
shadowy  undeclared  war  with  Nazi  wolfpacks.  She  was 
on  convey  duty  with  Kearny  (DD-432)  when  the  latter 
was  torpedoed  17  October.  The  hazards  of  this  duty  for 
Livermore  also  included  a temporary  grounding  24  No- 
vember during  a storm  and  having  a friendly  battery 
on  Iceland  fire  across  the  ship. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  full  U.S.  participation 
in  World  War  II  enlarged  the  scope  of  her  actions.  On  7 
April  1942  Livermore  departed  New  York  for  the  first  of 
many  transatlantic  escort  missions.  Completing  her  second 
voyage  to  Greenock,  Scotland,  27  June,  she  began  coastal 
patrol  and  convoy  duty  southward  into  the  Caribbean. 

Livermore  arrived  off  Mehdia,  French  Morocco,  9 No- 
vember for  the  north  African  invasion  and  was  assigned 
antisubmarine,  antiaircraft,  and  fire  support  duties.  Five 
days  later,  the  invasion  force  successfully  established 
ashore,  she  sailed  for  Norfolk,  arriving  26  November. 

The  year  1943  began  with  patrol  duty  off  Recife,  Brazil, 
and  concluded  with  a series  of  five  voyages  from  14  April 
to  17  January  1944  between  New  York  and  Casablanca, 
French  Morocco.  Her  departure  Hampton  Roads  24  Jan- 
uary foreshadowed  a prolonged  stay  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Two  days  earlier  U.N.  forces  had  landed  at  Anzio, 
Italy.  Livermore  arrived  off  this  embattled  beachhead  5 
March.  She  provided  both  antiaircraft  protection  and 
shore  bombardment  support.  After  rotation  to  the  convoy 
run  between  Oran,  Algeria,  and  Naples,  Italy,  she  partici- 
pated in  the  initial  landing  in  southern  France  on  15 
August.  While  supporting  minesweepers  on  Cavallaire  Bay 
with  gunfire,  Livermore  was  hit  by  a shore  battery.  The 
damage  was  slight,  and  her  guns  silenced  the  enemy  guns. 
Livermore  continued  on  duty  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean until  26  October  when  she  steamed  out  of  Oran  for 
overhaul  in  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

The  war  ended  in  Europe  while  Livermore  was  on  the 
third  of  a new  series  of  escort  crossings  between  the  east 
coast  and  Oran.  Completing  her  last  transatlantic  voyage 
29  May,  she  prepared  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Though  she  departed  New  York  22  June,  V-J  Day  found 
her  still  training  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  reached  Japan  27 
September  escorting  transports  carrying  soldiers  of  the 
Army’s  98th  Division  for  occupation  duty.  Her  stay  in  the 
Orient  was  relatively  brief ; for,  after  several  voyages  be- 
tween Saipan,  the  Philippines,  and  Wakayama,  Japan, 
Livermore  sailed  3 November  for  the  Aleutians.  At  Dutch 
Harbor  and  Attu  she  embarked  dischargees  for  passage  to 


Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  Completing  this  duty  22  De- 
cember 1945,  she  proceeded  to  the  east  coast,  arriving 
Charleston,  S.C.,  18  January  1946. 

Designated  for  use  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Pro- 
gram, she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve  1 May 
1946.  Livermore  then  decommissioned  and  was  placed  “in 
service”  24  January  1947,  and  was  assigned  to  Naval  Re- 
serve training  in  the  6th  Naval  District.  She  was  reas- 
signed to  the  1st  Naval  District  15  March  1949.  While 
making  one  of  her  training  cruises,  she  ran  aground  off 
of  southern  Cape  Cod  30  July  1949.  Refloated  the  next  day, 
she  proceeded  to  Boston  and  was  placed  out  of  service  15 
May  1950  and  inactivated.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  19  July  1956.  From  1956  to  late  1958,  her 
hull  was  used  for  spare  parts  and  experimental  purposes. 
During  this  time,  she  was  anchored  off  of  Indianhead,  Md. 
Upon  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  Livermore  was  sold 

3 March  1961  to  Potomac  Shipwrecking  Co.,  Pope’s  Creek, 
Md.  She  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  17  April  1961. 

Livermore  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Livingston 

A county  in  Illinois. 

( AP-163 : dp.  4,023;  I.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  24'6"  ; s. 

12.8  k. ; cpl.  280;  a.  1 4",  4 3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Crater-,  T. 

EC2-S-C1 ) 

Livingston  (AP-163)  was  laid  down  as  Josiah  D.  Whit- 
ney 22  March  1943  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; launched  16  April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Fernhout ; acquired  by  the  Navy  25  October  1943 ; re- 
named Livingston  30  October  1943 ; and  commissioned  10 
November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Leroy  J.  Alexanderson  in 
command. 

After  loading  cargo,  Livingston  departed  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  22  November  1943  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  pre- 
pared for  the  Marshall  Islands  campaign.  Departing  Pearl 
Harbor  25  January  1944  with  Marines  and  Seabees,  the 
transport  arrived  off  Majuro  3 February  to  reinforce  that 
island.  Majuro,  with  its  spacious  lagoon,  was  ideal  base 
for  the  mobile  supply  force  under  Capt.  Worral  R.  Carter. 
After  unloading  her  cargo,  Livingston  returned  Pearl 
Harbor  21  February  to  prepare  for  the  next  assignment. 

Following  another  cruise  to  Majuro  in  March  the  trans- 
port remained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  rehearsing  with 
the  27th  Infantry  Division  for  the  Saipan  invasion.  Prep- 
arations complete,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  29  May, 
touched  Kwajalein  briefly,  and  arrived  off  Saipan  20  June. 
Needed  “to  secure  control  of  sea  communications  through 
the  central  Pacific,”  Saipan  was  the  scene  of  a bitter  battle 
in  which  24,000  Japanese  lost  their  lives  futilely  attempt- 
ing to  stop  the  American  offensive.  Livingston  remained 
off  Saipan  supporting  the  fighters  ashore  until  she  sailed 
for  Eniwetok  2 July. 

Throughout  the  summer,  she  transported  troops  and 
equipment  among  the  Allied-occupied  islands  in  the  Mar- 
shalls, Gilberts,  and  Marianas.  Reclassified  AK-222  on  20 
August,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 days  later  for 
additional  supplies.  Livingston  returned  to  the  advance 
bases  30  September,  arriving  at  Eniwetok.  For  the  next 

4 months,  she  made  cargo  runs  to  the  occupied  islands  be- 
fore departing  Saipan  26  January  1945  for  San  Francisco. 

Following  a stateside  overhaul,  the  cargo  ship  resumed 
operations  in  mid-April.  After  a round-trip  cruise  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  sailed  again  from  San  Francisco  15  May  for 
Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands.  From  arrival  12  June,  she  con- 
tinued servicing  American  island  forces  in  Micronesia 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  war.  Remaining  in  the  western 
Pacific  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  Livingston  shuttled 
troops  and  cargo  among  the  islands  until  late  November. 
Departing  Manus  on  the  29th,  she  arrived  Seattle,  Wash., 
19  December. 

On  6 January  1946  the  cargo  ship  arrived  San  Fran- 
cisco where  she  decommissioned  27  February  and  was 
returned  to  WSA  the  same  day.  She  entered  the  National 
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Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  at  Suisun 
Bay,  Calif. 

Livingston  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lizard  fish 

A slender  marine  fish  having  a scaly  lizardlike  head  and 
large  mouth. 

(SS-373 : dp.  1,526  ( std. ) , 2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9"  ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3" ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66 ; a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balcto) 

Lizardfish  (SS-373)  was  laid  down  14  March  1944  by 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; launched  16 
July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lausdale  G.  Sasscer,  wife  of 
Congressman  Sasscer  of  Maryland ; and  commissioned  30 
December  1944,  Comdr.  Ovid  M.  Butler  in  command. 

Lizardfish  departed  the  Manitowoc  River  20  January 
1945  for  Lockport,  111.,  where  she  was  loaded  on  a floating 
drydock  and  towed  down  the  Mississippi  River.  She  ar- 
rived at  Algiers,  La.,  1 February  and  put  to  sea  5 days  later 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  23 
March. 

Lizardfish  left  Pearl  Harbor  on  her  first  war  patrol  9 
April  1945.  Topping  off  with  fuel  at  Saipan  on  the  21st,  she 
set  course  for  the  South  China  Sea.  The  submarine  main- 
tained a thorough  close-in  patrol  of  Indochina  between  30 
April  and  18  May  but  contacted  no  enemy  traffic.  From 
23  to  28  May  a similar  painstaking  patrol  in  the  Java  Sea 
produced  no  enemy  contacts.  Completing  this  arduous 
patrol,  Lizardfish  arrived  Fremantle,  Australia,  2 June. 

Lizardfish  got  underway  28  June  1945  on  her  second 
patrol  in  the  Java  and  South  China  Seas.  Throughout  this 
well-planned  and  aggressive  patrol  the  submarine  sought 
out  targets  and  carried  destruction  to  the  enemy  in  con- 
fined harbors,  straits,  and  anchorages.  After  careful  sub- 
merged reconnaissance,  she  made  two  daring  daylight  gun 
attacks  within  range  of  shore  batteries.  On  5 July  she 
entered  the  coral-fringed  bay  of  Chelukan  Bawang,  Bali, 
discovering  four  landing  barges,  a 250-ton  sea  truck,  and 
a 100-ton  submarine  chaser,  all  heavily  camouflaged.  She 
made  a submerged  run  and  sank  Submarine  Chaser  No. 
37,  then  battle-surfaced  and  opened  her  deck  guns.  Her 
5-inch  salvos  started  a gasoline  fire  which  destroyed  a 
nest  of  four  landing  barges.  She  then  demolished  a boat 
shed  and  ripped  apart  the  bow  of  a sea  truck  inside.  Leav- 
ing this  target  in  a flaming  mass,  she  headed  out  to  sea. 
On  19  July  near  Sunda  Strait  she  was  patrolling  south- 
ward along  the  western  shore  when  she  sighted  a convoy 
of  sea  trucks.  The  submarine  surfaced  and  commenced 
firing  at  the  closest  target,  started  a brisk  fire,  and  shifted 
targets.  Meanwhile  a shore  battery  opened  up  and  was 
lobbing  shells  close  by.  When  ammunition  was  expended, 
Lizardfish  submerged,  leaving  behind  three  ships  burning 
fiercely.  She  surfaced  that  night  and  headed  for  lifeguard 
station  off  Singapore  in  support  of  Army  liberator  bomber 
strikes.  The  submarine  arrived  Subic  Bay,  Philippines, 
6 August  and  was  there  when  Japan  capitulated  9 days 
later. 

Lizardfish  cleared  Subic  Bay  31  August  and  set  course 
for  the  West  Coast,  touched  Pearl  Harbor,  and  arrived 
San  Francisco  22  September.  At  Eureka,  Calif.,  24  October 
for  Navy  Day  celebrations,  Lizardfish  5 days  later  tied-up 
at  Tiburon,  Calif.,  remaining  there  until  2 January  1946 
when  she  got  underway  to  act  as  schoolship  for  the  Sonar 
School  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  She  completed  her  training 
sendees  5 March  and  reported  for  inactivation  at  San 
Francisco.  After  operations  off  the  California  coast,  she 
decommissioned,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet, 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  24  June  1946. 

Lizardfish.  remained  in  reserve  until  16  March  1959  when 
she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  for  snorkel 
conversion  and  fitting  out.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Italy  9 January  1960  and  serves  the  Italian 
Navy  under  the  name  Evangelista  Torricelli  (S-512). 

Lizardfish  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Lizzie,  see  YTL-7^7 


Lloyd 

William  Rees  Lloyd,  born  23  September  1916  in  Mon- 
tieello,  Fla.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  9 October  1940.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  15  December  1940  and  com- 
missioned ensign  14  March  1941. 

Ensign  Lloyd  served  briefly  aboard  Luzon,  then  reported 
to  Oahu  26  September  1941.  He  was  killed  in  action  6 
May  1942  when  Oahu  was  sunk  at  Corregidor  at  the  close 
of  a long  and  gallant  defense. 

( DE-209 ; dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10" ; dr.  9'5” ; s.  24 

k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp., 

2 det.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Buckley) 

Lloyd  (DE-209)  was  laid  down  26  July  1943  by  the 
Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  launched  23  November  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ella  Lee  Lloyd,  mother  of  Ensign 
Lloyd ; and  commissioned  11  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Peter  N.  Gammelgard  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  the  new  destroyer  es- 
cort left  Norfolk  12  May  1944  with  13  other  DEs  and  a 
convoy  of  100  transport  ships  bound  for  north  Africa. 
The  British  relieved  the  escort  ships  at  Bizerte,  Tunisia, 
on  1 June  ; 9 days  later  Lloyd  and  her  sister  ships  departed 
to  escort  another  convoy  on  the  westward  passage  home. 
While  en  route,  Lloyd  was  reclassified  APD-63  5 July 
1944  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
on  29  June  for  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport. 

Three  months  later,  after  conversion  and  shakedown, 
Lloyd  steamed  for  the  Pacific  war  zones,  touched  Bora 
Bora,  Society  Islands,  20  October,  and  arrived  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  4 November.  Soon  thereafter  she  became  the 
permanent  flagship  for  Transport  Division  103. 

Moving  to  Leyte  23  November,  for  the  next  5 months 
Lloyd  transported  invasion  troops,  as  the  Allies  completed 
the  Philippine  liberation.  In  her  first  action  7 December, 
the  new  transport  ship  landed  troops  at  Ormoc  on  the 
western  coast  of  Leyte.  Ten  days  later  she  took  part  in  the 
daring  strike  at  Mindoro,  the  Japanese-held  island  500 
miles  northwest  of  Leyte.  After  Mindoro  she  steamed  via 
Leyte  to  Hollandia  to  embark  troops  for  the  assault  at 
Lingayen  Gulf  in  northern  Luzon.  Departing  New  Guinea 
4 January  1945,  she  landed  her  troops  at  Lingayen  a week 
later.  That  afternoon  the  transport’s  guns  knocked  out  an 
enemy  shore  battery.  The  next  day  Lloyd  departed  and 
fought  her  way  back  to  Leyte,  splashing  four  enemy 
suicide  planes  during  the  3-day  passage. 

During  February  the  ship  took  part  in  the  assaults  on 
San  Felipe  and  Subic  Bay.  On  the  28th,  she  brought 
troops  from  Mindoro  to  help  liberate  the  island  of  Pala- 
wan, a vital  stepping  stone  to  Borneo.  Another  gateway 
to  Borneo,  Mindanao,  ignored  as  the  Navy  leapfrogged  to 
Leyte  and  Luzon,  now  had  to  be  secured.  Jumping  off 
from  Mindoro  8 March,  2 days  later  Lloyd  put  troops 
ashore  to  liberate  Zamboanga  on  the  westernmost  tip  of 
Mindanao,  then  steamed  to  Leyte  that  evening. 

Following  repairs  and  patrol  duty  off  Leyte  during 
April,  the  ship  shifted  operations  to  Morotai  7 May  to 
participate  in  the  liberation  of  Borneo.  From  2S  May  to 
19  June,  she  assisted  the  amphibious  forces  landing  at 
Brunei  Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Borneo.  During  early 
July,  Lloyd  twice  ferried  reinforcements  from  Morotai  to 
the  landings  at  Balikpapan  on  the  eastern  coast. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  the  war,  the  ship  trained  Army 
troops  in  amphibious  warfare,  then  after  V-J  Day 
transported  occupation  units  from  Okinawa  to  Korea. 
She  departed  Okinawa  for  Pearl  Harbor  26  November 

1945,  en  route  to  the  east  coast  to  join  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  reached  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  2 January 

1946.  Following  a month  in  drydock,  she  steamed  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  decommissioned  there  1 
July  1946. 

Under  the  demands  of  the  Korean  war,  Lloyd  recom- 
missioned 3 January  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  A.  Sullivan  in 
command.  After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  avail- 
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ability  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  she  reported  to 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  26  September  for  local  training  duty 
with  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base.  From  April  through 
October  she  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

From  1953  through  1957  the  high  speed  transport  con- 
tinued to  operate  with  the  marines  out  of  Little  Creek. 
During  this  period  she  often  operated  in  the  Caribbean 
and  visited  most  of  the  ports  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Lloyd  decommissioned  18  February  1958  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  rejoined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1966  and  sold  for  scrap. 


Lloyd  E.  Acree 

Lloyd  Edgar  Acree,  born  31  July  1920  in  Beggs,  Okla., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  17  October  1940.  After  training  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  he  was  assigned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
(CA-25)  10  December  1940,  and  became  aviation  ord- 
nanceman  third  class  1 August.  During  the  grim  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  Salt  Lake  City  against  desperate 
odds  helped  stem  the  tide  of  Japanese  expansion.  Follow- 
ing the  American  invasion  of  Guadalcanal  7 August  1942, 
Acree  participated  in  the  grim  struggle  for  control  of  the 
Solomons.  During  the  night  of  11  to  12  October,  1946,  an 
American  cruiser-destroyer  force  under  Rear  Adm.  Nor- 
man Scott  intercepted  a cruiser-destroyer  bombardment 
group  off  Cape  Esperance  and  repulsed  the  enemy  after  a 
furious  night  battle.  Early  in  the  action  an  enemy  shell 
burst  close  aboard  to  starboard  and  sprayed  the  cruiser 
with  shell  fragments.  Acree,  who  was  holding  a 5-inch 
shell  loading  into  No.  3 gun,  fell  to  the  deck,  seriously 
wounded  in  the  abdomen.  Although  in  intense  pain,  he 
gallantly  clung  to  the  shell  to  prevent  its  explosion.  He 
died  a short  time  later  while  undergoing  emergency 
surgery.  For  his  great  courage  and  outstanding  devotion 
to  duty,  Acree  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-356 : dp.  1,350 ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'8” ; dr.  9'5"  ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21”  tt..  2 det.. 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp. (h.h. ) ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Lloyd  E.  Acree  (DE-356)  was  laid  down  by  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  24  January  1944 ; launched 
21  March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ora  A.  Acree ; and 
commissioned  1 August  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  E.  Green- 
backer  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda  and  convoy  operations, 
Lloyd  E.  Acree  was  assigned  to  CortDiv  82  and  departed 
Norfolk  for  the  South  Pacific  21  October.  Steaming  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Societies,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  she 
reached  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  28  November  for  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet. 

Following  ASW  training  off  New  Guinea,  Lloyd  E. 
Acree  sailed  13  December  as  escort  for  a 44-ship  convoy 
bound  for  Leyte,  Philippines.  She  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay 
21  December  and  after  an  escort  run  to  the  Palaus  and 
back,  she  returned  to  Hollandia  as  convoy  escort  13 
January  1945.  During  the  first  3 months  of  1945,  she 
continued  to  escort  the  vital  troop  and  supply  convoys 
which  were  important  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  offen- 
sive in  Luzon.  The  destroyer  escort  arrived  Mangarin 
Bay,  Mindoro,  18  March  and  began  ASW  patrol  duty  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  During  the  next  4 months  she  cruised 
in  search  of  enemy  submarines  from  Mindoro  to  Subic 
Bay.  While  on  patrol  off  Mindoro  8 April,  she  rescued 
survivors  of  a Liberator  which  had  exploded  en  route  to  a 
bombing  mission  over  Formosa.  In  addition  she  supported 
the  training  of  7th  Fleet  submarines  off  the  Philippines. 

Lloyd  E.  Acree  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  war.  She  departed  Subic  Bay  12  July  as  es- 
cort for  a convoy  bound  for  Okinawa.  She  continued 
operating  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Ryukyus  until 
12  September  when  she  began  weather  patrols  off  the 
Philippines.  For  more  than  5 months  she  operated  out  of 
various  Philippine  ports  from  Manila,  Luzon,  to  Guiuan, 


Samar,  while  gathering  important  weather  information 
in  the  Philippine  Sea. 

Departing  Manila  15  February  1946,  Lloyd  E.  Acree 
steamed  to  the  coast  of  China  and  arrived  Tsingtao  20 
February.  For  almost  2 months  she  operated  in  the  Yellow 
and  East  China  Seas  in  ASW  training  and  supporting 
Chinese  Nationalists  during  their  struggle  with  Chinese 
Communists. 

On  15  April  she  departed  Tsingtao  via  the  Marianas, 
Marshalls,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  reached  San  Pedro  11 
May.  There  she  decommissioned  10  October,  was  inacti- 
vated at  San  Diego  20  November,  and  joined  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif. 

Lloyd,  F.  W.,  see  YO-60 


Lobo,  see  YO-52 


Locator 

One  who  discovers  a position. 

( YAGR-6 : dp.  8,760  (lt.)  ; 1.  441' ; b.  47' ; dr.  27' ; s.  12.5 
k. ; cpl.  151 ; a.  3 3”  cl.  Guardian;  T.  EC2-S-C5) 

Locator  (YAGR-6)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Frank  O. 
Peterson  by  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  9 February  1945 ; launched  23  March  1945  ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Flynn ; acquired  by  the  Navy  10  June  1955 ; 
renamed  Locator  12  September  1955 ; converted  to  naval 
use;  and  commissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  21  January 
1956,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  A.  Wigner  in  command. 

Departing  Charleston  21  February,  Locator  steamed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  San  Francisco  17 
March.  After  a period  of  repair  and  training  she  was 
assigned  to  a radar  picket  station  off  the  west  coast.  Co- 
ordinating operations  with  the  Continental  and  North 
American  Air  Defense  Commands,  she  detected,  tracked, 
and  reported  all  air  contacts  that  came  within  her  radar 
surveillance. 

Locator  was  reclassified  AGR-6  on  28  September  1958 
and  for  the  next  7 years  continued  the  constant  vigil  at 
sea,  ever  ready  to  sound  the  signal  of  enemy  air  attack. 
Her  operations  at  sea  were  alternated  by  in-port  replenish- 
ment periods  at  San  Francisco.  After  contributing  9 years 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Locator  decommis- 
sioned at  San  Francisco  9 August  1965.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 September  1965. 


Lockinvar,  see  YP-210 


Locksun,  see  Gulfport  (AK-5) 


Lloyd  Thomas 

Lloyd  Thomas  was  born  10  March  1912  at  Nelsonville, 
Ohio ; graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  June  1935 ; was 
appointed  aviation  cadet  4 October  1938;  and  commis- 
sioned ensign  26  October  1939.  He  joined  Torpedo  Squadron 
6 in  Enterprise  13  December  1939  and  a year  later  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  ( jg. ) . He  gave  his  life  in  his 
squadron’s  immortal  attack  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 
June  1942,  and  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  and  courage  in  combat. 


Lloyd  Thomas  (DE-312)  was  laid  down  by  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  23  August  1943 ; construction  was  canceled  13 
March  1944,  prior  to  launching. 


Lloyd  Thomas  (DE-374)  was  canceled  6 June  1944  be- 
fore her  keel  was  laid. 
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USS  Locator  (AGR-6) 


I 

(DD-764 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'9" ; b.  41';  dr.  18'6" ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  5 21"  tt. ; 2 
dct.,  6 dep. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Lloyd  Thomas  (DD-764)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Francisco,  Oalif., 
26  March  1944 ; launched  5 October  1945 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Thomas,  widow  of  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Thomas; 
and  commissioned  21  March  1947,  Comdr.  J.  I.  Cone  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego  and  a training  cruise 
in  Hawaiian  waters,  the  new  destroyer  departed  the  west 
coast  16  January  1948  for  a round-the-world  training  and 
good  will  voyage.  In  company  with  the  mighty  aircraft 
carrier  Valley  Forge  (CV^5)  and  three  other  destroyers, 
Lloyd  Thomas  visited  Sidney,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Tsingtao,  China.  After  Tsingtao,  Lloyd  Thomas,  William 
C.  Lawe  (DD-763),  and  Valley  Forge  proceeded  west- 
ward, touching  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
transited  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  then 
steamed  north  for  calls  at  Bergen,  Norway,  and  South- 
hampton, England.  The  formation  left  England  13  March 
1948,  spent  5 days  in  New  York  City,  and  arrived  at  home 
port  San  Diego  11  June,  having  steamed  46,168  nautical 
miles  during  the  5-month  voyage. 

During  the  rest  of  1948,  the  destroyer  trained  reserves. 
In  1949.  after  conversion  to  a hunter-killer  type  destroyer 
at  San  Francisco  Navy  Yard,  the  ship  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  at  Newport,  R.I..  in  October  and  steamed  north  with 
the  2d  Task  Fleet  for  cold  weather  exercises  in  the  Arctic 
Returning  home  from  the  Arctic,  the  versatile  destroyer 
operated  between  Bermuda  and  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
first  2 months  of  1950.  She  was  redesignated  DDE-764  on 
4 March  1950.  Following  4 months  of  antisubmarine  exer- 
cises and  a midshipmen  cruise  early  in  July,  the  ship 
departed  Newport  15  July  for  a 5-day  call  at  Koykavik,  Ice- 
land. Returning  from  Iceland  in  early  August,  she  left 
Newport  for  Norfolk  6 September  in  company  with  three 
other  destroyers.  Just  off  Norfolk  the  destroyers  rendez- 
voused with  Coral  Sea  (CVB-43)  and  escorted  the  big 
carrier  to  the  Mediterranean.  After  rigorous  operations 
with  the  6th  Fleet  and  calls  at  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Golfo 
Juan,  France,  Lloyd  Thomas  and  her  sister  destroyers 
departed  Gibraltar  1 November  to  escort  Midway  (CVB- 
41)  home.  They  arrived  Norfolk  9 November  and  the 
destroyers  made  Newport  the  next  day. 


During  the  next  2 years,  the  ship  conducted  antisub- 
marine operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  made  yearly  voy- 
ages to  the  Mediterranean.  The  1952  voyage  included  a 
NATO  amphibious  landing  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  ( oper- 
ation “Mainbrace”)  and  port  calls  in  Scotland  in  England. 
During  1953  she  again  operated  with  NATO,  this  time 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  visited  Cannes  and  Naples. 

In  early  1954,  Lloyd  Thomas  checked  out  the  new  canted- 
deek  carrier  Antietam  (CVS-36)  in  the  intricacies  of 
antisubmarine  warfare.  From  August  to  January  1955, 
the  destroyer  again  operated  with  NATO  units  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Except  for  a quick  run  to  Lisbon,  Lloyd 
Thomas  spent  the  rest  of  1955  operating  in  home  waters. 
The  highpoint  of  1956  was  a summer  midshipman  cruise 
to  Spain  and  the  British  Isles  in  company  with  the  famous 
ba tt lewagon  Wisconsin  (BB-64). 

On  4 January  1957  the  ship  departed  Newport  with  De- 
stroyer Division  242  and  submarine  Batfish  (SS-310)  for 
South  America  to  acquaint  our  good  neighbors  in  Colombia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chile  with  the  newest  techniques  in 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Returning  to  Newport  from  Chile 
18  March,  she  conducted  local  operations  until  departing 
12  August  for  5 months  of  patrol  duty  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas. 

She  spent  most  of  1958  in  the  Caribbean,  with  operation 
’’Springboard”  that  spring  and  refresher  training  during 
September  and  October.  In  1959,  besides  hunter-killer 
training  off  Norfork  and  a summer  midshipman  cruise  to 
Quebec,  Lloyd  Thomas  again  operated  with  NATO  in 
European  waters.  During  1960,  the  ship  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean,  spending  June  through  September  with  the 
6th  Fleet.  Between  exercises  she  visited  Palma  de  Majorca, 
Barcelona,  and  Naples. 

From  March  to  December  1961,  Lloyd  Thomas  under- 
went a FRAM  II  conversion,  a rehabilitation  and  modern- 
ization program  designed  to  add  years  of  service  to  de 
stroyers  built  shortly  after  World  War  II.  After  leaving 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  she  commenced  6 weeks  of 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Redesignated  DD- 
764  on  30  June  1962,  the  destroyer  operated  along  the  east 
coast  until  departing  7 September  1962  for  a 6-month 
tour  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East.  During  her 
duty  with  the  Middle  East  Force  in  January  and  February 
1963,  the  ship  visited  Ceylon,  crossed  the  equator,  and 
called  at  the  Indian  Naval  Base  in  Visakhaptnam.  She 
arrived  Newport  early  in  March  and  resumed  operations 
from  her  home  port. 
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The  ship  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  in  May  1964 
for  the  joint  French-Ameriean  amphibious  operation 
“Fairgame  II.”  Then  after  a brief  call  at  Athens,  she 
spent  June  and  July  in  the  Near  East,  showing  the  flag 
and  promoting  good  will  in  the  nations  bordering  the  Red 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 

From  10  October  to  19  November  1964,  Lloyd  Thomas 
escorted  28,000  marines  from  Little  Creek  to  the  coast  of 
Spain  during  operation  “Steelpike  I”,  the  largest  peacetime 
amphibious  operation  ever  conducted.  “Steelpike  I”  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Navy  could  quickly  and  convincingly 
thwart  aggression  anyplace  in  the  world. 

During  1965  the  destroyer,  after  installing  new  electronic 
gear  to  update  her  antisubmarine  capabilities,  trained  in 
Guantanamo,  then  participated  in  the  late  summer  anti- 
submarine  operation,  CANUS-SILEX,  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  in  the  western  Atlantic.  On  15  February 
1966  she  deployed  from  Newport  again  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  during  the  ensuing  months  she  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  mighty  6th  Fleet’s  influence 
for  peace  and  order. 

Returning  to  Newport  8 July,  the  destroyer  entered 
drydock  for  3 weeks  beginning  29  July,  at  Bethlehem 
Shipyard,  Boston.  Resuming  operations  on  22  August,  she 
was  plane  guard  for  Wasp  (CVS-18)  during  the  re- 
covery phase  of  the  Gemini  XII  operation,  4 through  18 
November. 

On  1 March  1967  Lloyd  Thomas,  with  the  rest  of  De- 
stroyer Squadron  10,  departed  Newport  for  another  cruise 
to  the  Mediteranean.  During  this  deployment  the  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions  rose  to  war  level ; and  the  6th  Fleet,  in- 
cluding Lloyd  Thomas  was  a vital  force  in  keeping  the 
hostilities  localized. 

The  ship  arrived  back  at  Newport  20  July  and  operated 
out  of  her  home  port  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  7 May 
1968,  after  a brief  tour  of  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  DD- 
764  entered  Boston  for  overhaul.  Back  in  full  fighting  trim 
in  the  fall,  she  returned  to  local  operations  out  of  New- 
port into  1969. 


Lockwood 

Charles  Andrews  Lockwood  was  bom  in  Midland,  Va., 
6 May  1890,  and  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  the  class  of  1912.  Following  brief  cruises  in  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas,  and  a short  tour  as  instructor  in  the  Naval 
Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  in  September  1914  he  re- 
ported to  the  tender  Mohican  for  indoctrination  in  sub- 
marines. By  1 December  of  that  year  he  had  his  first 
submarine  command,  A-2,  followed  by  B-l.  American  en- 
try into  World  War  I found  him  in  command  of  1st  Sub- 
marine Division,  Asiatic  Fleet.  From  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a tour  on  the  Asiatic  station  where  he  com- 
manded gunboats  Quiros  and  El  Cano  on  the  Yangtze  Pa- 
trol and  the  destroyer  Smith  Thompson,  practically  all  his 
sea  service  was  in  and  connected  with  submarines.  In 
addition  to  those  listed  above  are  added  G-l,  N-5,  VC-97 
(ex-German).  R-25,  S-1J,.,  and  Bonita. 

In  June  1939  he  became  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Fleet,  in  cruiser  Richmond.  This 
important  service  was  interrupted  in  February  1941  when 
he  was  sent  to  London  as  naval  attach^  and  principal  ob- 
server for  submarines.  Following  promotion  to  rear  ad- 
miral in  March  1942  he  proceeded  to  west  Australia  as 
Commander,  Submarines,  Southwest  Pacific.  In  February 
1943,  he  was  transferred  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  become  Com- 
mander, Submarines,  Pacific  Fleet,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  the  rest  of  the  war,  being  promoted  to  vice  ad- 
miral in  October  1943.  Under  his  guidance  and  inspiration 
in  these  two  commands,  U.S.  submarines  overcame  tor- 
pedo and  other  difficulties  to  destroy  the  Japanese  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  cripple  the  Imperial  Navy.  His  wartime 
awards  were  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  two 
gold  stars  in  lieu  of  second  and  third  awards,  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  After  the  war  he  served  as  Inspector 
General  of  the  Navy  until  his  retirement  in  June  1947. 


In  retirement  at  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  he  wrote  and  co- 
authored best  selling  books  on  naval  history  and  sub- 
marine operations  until  his  death  7 June  1967. 

(DE-1064:  dp.  3,877;  1.  438';  b.  46'9" ; dr.  16'2" ; s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  243 ; a.  1 5”,  ASROC,  DASH,  4 21"  tt.,  cl.  Knox) 
Lockwood  (DE-1064),  one  of  the  newest  and  most  pow- 
erful destroyer  escorts,  was  laid  down  3 November  1967 
by  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; launched  5 
September  1968;  and  cosponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Lockwood,  the  admiral’s  widow,  and  Mrs.  John  Canty, 
his  daughter.  The  ship  is  scheduled  to  commission  in  the 
summer  of  1970. 

When  she  joins  the  fleet,  Lockwood  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  destroyer  forces,  designed  for  optimum 
performance  in  antisubmarine  duty,  in  addition  being  well 
suited  to  other  missions  such  as  search  and  rescue,  patrol, 
blockade,  and  surveillance. 

Lockwood,  see  John  L.  Lockwood 


Locust 

Any  grasshopper  of  the  family  Acridiidae,  specifically 
certain  species  having  migratory  habits,  often  traveling 
in  vast  swarms  which  destroy  vegetation  of  the  places 
they  visit ; also  the  American  tree  Robinia  pseudoacacia. 

I 

(ScTug : 1.  80'9" ; b.  16'3") 

The  first  Locust,  a wooden  tug,  was  built  for  the  Navy 
by  Crawford  & Reid,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  placed  in  serv- 
ice 5 April  1910.  Attached  to  the  Naval  Coal  Depot,  Tibu- 
ron,  Calif.,  the  tugboat  served  at  that  place,  towing  coal 
barges  to  naval  installations  along  the  northwest  Pacific 
coast  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  6 January  1912 
and  sold. 

II 

( YN-17 : dp.  700;  1.  163'2"  ; b.  30'6"  ; dr.  11'8" ; s.  12.5 

k. ; cpl.  48;  a.  1 3",  2 .30  cal  mg.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Aloe) 

The  second  Locust  (YN-17)  was  laid  down  by  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  18  October 
1940 ; launched  1 February  1941 ; and  placed  in  service  13 
July  1941  for  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a year 
of  net-laying  duties  in  the  3d  Naval  District  off  New 
York,  N.Y.,  before  commissioning  December,  1942,  Lt.  R. 
Jordan,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Service  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  the 
beginning  of  1943,  Locust  laid  and  tended  torpedo  nets, 
moorings,  and  buoys  and  participated  in  various  towing 
and  salvage  operations  in  the  South  Pacific  through 
World  War  II.  The  net  tender  was  off  San  Cristobel  Is- 
land, Solomons,  in  April  1943  with  TU  32.4.7  when  she 
came  under  attack  the  5th.  For  about  5 minutes  Locust, 
with  YAG-26  in  tow,  was  not  only  dodging  fire  from  a 
Japanese  bomber  but  also  a torpedo  from  an  undetected 
enemy  submarine.  Successfully  evading  the  assault,  she 
continued  her  small  but  vital  role  in  the  ultimate  naval 
victory,  serving  in  the  Solomons,  Marshalls,  and  New 
Hebrides  through  her  reclassification  to  AN-22  on  20 
January  1944.  She  departed  for  the  west  coast  6 August 
1945,  arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  the  18th.  With  the  post- 
war disarmament  policy  in  force  Locust  spent  the  next  6 
months  moving  from  one  west  coast  berthing  area  to  an- 
other until  8 July  1946  when  she  decommissioned  at  As- 
toria, Wash.,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in 
the  Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  where  she  remained  until 
stricken  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 September 
1962.  Locust  was  later  sold  to  and  commissioned  in  the 
French  Navy  as  Locuste  (A-765).  Into  1969,  Locuste  con- 
tinues the  duties  of  a net  tender,  as  she  had  so  faithfully 
for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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Locust  Point,  see  YTM-J)60 


Loeser 


Lodestone 

A strongly  magnetic  variety  of  the  mineral  magnetite. 

( YDG-8 : dp.  640  (It.)  ; 1.  1;84'6'' ; b.  33' ; dr.  9' ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  65 ; a.  1 3",  4 20mm. ; cl.  YDG-8) 

Lodestone  was  laid  down  as  PCE-876  by  Albina  Engine 
& Machine  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  27  May  1943 ; launched 
30  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Virginia  Phillips; 
renamed  YDG-8  23  December  1943 ; and  commissioned  10 
June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  V.  Schlaet  in  command. 

After  shakedown  YDG-8  departed  San  Pedro  18  Au- 
gust for  the  South  Pacific.  She  operated  out  of  Tulagi 
until  early  October  when  she  joined  the  7th  Fleet,  arriv- 
ing Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  6 October.  For  the  rest  of 
the  war  YDG-8  provided  degaussing  services  in  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  primarily  at  Manus  and  in  the  Phillippines. 

After  the  war  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
decommissioned  in  May  1946.  She  joined  the  Reserve 
Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  at  San  Diego.  Reclassified 
ADG-8  1 November  1947,  she  was  named  Lodestone  1 
February  1955. 

Lodona 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( ScStr : t.  750;  1.  210';  b.  27'6" ; dr.  11'6" ; s.  7 k. ; cpl. 

97;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.  r.,  1 30-pdr.  P.  r.,  1 9"  D.  r.,  4 24- 

pdrs.) 

Lodona,  a bark-rigged  iron  screw  steamer,  was  built 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  England,  in  1862  and  owned  by 
Z.  C.  Pearson,  London.  Captured  by  Union  gunboat  Vna- 
dilla  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  in  Ossawbaw 
Sound,  S.C..  4 August  1862,  the  ship  was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia under  Lt.  C.  H.  Greene  for  adjudication ; con- 
demned; and  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Prize  Court  20  September  1862.  Lodona  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  5 January  1863.  Acting  Lt. 
Edmund  R.  Colhoun  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  F.  DuPont’s  South  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron,  Lodana  departed  Philadel- 
phia 7 January  1863  for  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  touching  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  where  she  took 
in  tow  monitor  Weehawken,  arriving  Port  Royal  5 Feb- 
ruary. The  warship  sailed  5 days  later  for  Charleston, 
towing  schooner  E.  W.  Gardner,  joining  the  blockade 
there  the  next  day.  On  the  19th,  she  headed  for  Bull’s 
Bay  to  take  up  blockading.  Lodana  remained  on  active 
blockade  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  at  Bull’s  Bay 
or  Charleston,  returning  intermittently  to  Port  Royal  for 
supply  or  repairs  through  September.  On  20  April,  the 
steamer  captured  English  brig  Minnie  out  of  Nassau  at- 
tempting to  run  the  blockade  in  Bull’s  Bay  and  sent  her 
to  Philadelphia.  From  12  to  16  June,  the  warship’s  bat- 
teries engaged  the  Confederate  guns  on  Morris  and  Folly 
Islands  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Lodona  next  provided  sup- 
port in  the  attacks  by  ironclads  on  Morris  Island  and 
Fort  Sumter  17  August ; attacked  Fort  Wagner  the  next 
day,  and,  on  the  20th,  returned  once  again  to  Morris  Is- 
land. She  continued  operations  against  the  Charleston 
forts  8 and  9 September  by  sending  boats  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  losing  one  boat  and  crew  captured.  The 
ship  sailed  north  10  September,  arriving  Philadelphia  on 
the  16th. 

Lodona  remained  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  overhaul- 
ing until  11  November  and  then  stood  out  for  Charleston. 
At  sea  on  the  loth,  she  captured  schooner  Arctic  and  sent 
the  prize  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  warship  arrived 
Charleston  17  November,  then  proceeded  to  blockade  duty 
in  Sapelo  Sound,  Ga.  Arriving  20  November,  she  operated 
from  there,  capturing  sloop  Hope  10  July  1863,  until  sail- 
ing for  Port  Royal  20  April  1865  following  news  of  Lee’s 
surrender.  The  steamer  put  to  sea  24  April  for  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  arriving  1 May.  She  decommissioned 
there  11  May  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  20  June. 


Arthur  Edward  Loeser  was  bora  17  April  1903  at  Rah- 
way, N.J. ; appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  15  August 
1923 ; and  commissioned  ensign  2 June  1927. 

After  serving  in  Saratoga  (1927-29),  Hopkins  (1929- 
32),  Rochester  (1932),  Asheville  (1933),  and  Chicago 
(1934),  he  completed  2 years  of  postgraduate  work  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  Two  years  in  Mississippi  were  followed 
by  two  in  Sampson  as  engineering  officer.  From  June  1940 
to  August  1941  he  served  with  Supervisor  of  Shipbuild- 
ing, Bath,  Maine.  On  2 September  1941  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Loeser  reported  aboard  cruiser  Atlanta  as  engi- 
neering officer. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Loeser  was  killed  in  action  13 
November  1942  when  enemy  torpedoes  crippled  Atlanta 
in  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal. 

( DE-680 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306' ; b.  37' ; dr.  9'5'' ; s.  23.5  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  4 1.1”,  8 20mm„  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  2 

dct.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Buckley) 

Loeser  (DE-680)  was  laid  down  27  July  1943  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  11  September 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Marion  Loeser,  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Loeser ; and  commissioned  10  October 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Chester  A.  Kunz  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda, the  new  destroyer- 
escort  departed  Norfolk  11  December  1943  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor en  route  to  escort  duty  in  the  South  Pacific  war  zone. 
Arriving  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  16  January  1944,  Loeser 
departed  the  18th,  escorting  a transport  to  Guadalcanal. 
Returning  to  Funafuti  27  January,  she  sailed  the  next 
day  for  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  and  arrived  31  January. 
She  steamed  north  6 February  for  gunnery  exercises  off 
Espirito  Santo,  then  departed  later  that  month  for  Guad- 
alcanal and  4 months  of  transport-escort  duty  in  the  Solo- 
mon Islands. 

Loeser  departed  Guadalcanal  for  Espiritu  Santo  28  June 
en  route  to  Australia,  arrived  Sydney  18  July  for  repairs, 
and  sailed  9 days  later  for  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Islands. 
After  3 weeks  in  drydock,  Loeser  departed  for  Guam  21 
August  escorting  Celeno  (AK-76).  LST-120  joined  the 
convoy  off  Eniwetok  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  and  they 
arrived  Guam  5 September.  Following  5 days  of  antisub- 
marine patrol  off  Guam,  Loeser  escorted  three  submarines 
back  to  Eniwetok,  then  departed  21  September  for  a 
roundabout  passage  via  Guadalcanal  to  Hawaii. 

Reaching  Pearl  Harbor  8 October,  the  ship  underwent 
extensive  engineering  alteration  during  October  and  early 
November.  Getting  underway  6 November,  Loeser  made 
Guadalcanal  the  18th,  and  arrived  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands,  25  November  for  duty  with  Amphibious  Group  3. 
She  spent  December  in  gunnery  exercises  off  New  Guinea, 
before  departing  Hollandia  on  the  30th  for  the  invasion 
of  Lingayen  Gulf. 

Loeser  arrived  off  the  Lingayen  beachhead  11  January 
1945,  2 days  after  D-Day,  and  during  the  following  week 
escorted  inbound  transports  through  the  treacherous 
swept  channels  leading  into  the  gulf.  From  18  January  to 
7 February,  the  versatile  destroyer-escort  went  on  the 
offensive  to  hunt  the  ubiquitous  Japanese  submarines 
lurking  off  Lingayen  and  endangering  vital  American 
supply  lines.  With  the  liberation  of  northern  Luzon  virtu- 
ally completed,  Loeser  sailed  for  Subic  Bay  en  route  to 
Leyte  and  points  east,  reaching  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands, 
19  February. 

Loeser  left  Ulithi  5 March  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 
She  arrived  the  19th,  and  began  9 long  days  of  antisub- 
marine patrol.  She  then  steamed  eastward,  touching  Eni- 
wetok 2 April  and  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  the  13th.  During 
the  final  months  of  the  Pacific  war,  the  battle-tested  de- 
stroyer-escort remained  in  Hawaiian  waters  and  contrib- 
uted her  invaluable  experience  to  the  already  rigorous 
submarine  training  program. 

Loeser  departed  Hawaii  for  the  west  coast  26  August 
and  arrived  San  Francisco  3 September.  After  overhaul 
and  a 5 month  tour  with  the  San  Diego  Underway  Train- 
ing Unit,  the  ship  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  New  London, 
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Conn..  3 April  1946  for  continued  submarine  training 
duty.  She  decommissioned  28  March  1947  and  entered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

When  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  required  the 
Navy  to  strengthen  its  active  fleet,  Loeser  recommissioned 
at  Charleston  9 March  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  L.  Ed- 
wards in  command.  After  refresher  training  in  the  Carib- 
bean, she  rejoined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk.  During 
the  next  7%  years  of  active  service,  the  destroyer-escort 
served  each  spring  with  the  Naval  Operational  Develop- 
ment Station  at  Key  West,  underwent  a major  overhaul, 
and  made  two  cruises  to  Europe.  In  1952,  the  ship  de- 
parted Norfolk  25  August,  called  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  Kristiansand,  Norway,  then  returned  home  12  Octo- 
ber. During  the  1954  European  cruse,  Loeser  operated 
with  mighty  battleship  Wisconsin  (BB-64)  and  visited 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  Portsmouth,  England. 

Designated  a Naval  Reserve  ship  for  the  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  area  June  1958,  Loeser  decommissioned  1 December 
1958  and  was  placed  in  an  inservice  status  under  Com- 
mandant 5th  Naval  District.  With  this  new  concept  of 
Reserve  training,  Loeser  maintained  a Regular  Navy 
nucleus  crew  that  was  augmented  by  reservists  during 
the  monthly  weekend  cruises  or  during  time  of  national 
emergency.  This  system  provided  the  closest  possible  co- 
ordination and  communication  between  Regulars  and  re- 
servists, preparing  the  reservists,  as  no  shore-based  ac- 
tivity could,  to  augment  the  Regular  Navy  in  any 
situation. 

The  Selected  Reserve  Ship  Program  paid  off  hand- 
somely when  President  Kennedy  called  up  the  reserves 
during  the  1961  Berlin  crisis.  Taking  up  the  challenge, 
Looser  recommissioned  2 October  1961,  embarked  her  Re- 
serve crew,  and  arrived  Guantanamo  Bay  19  October  for 
refresher  training.  She  departed  for  Newport  24  November 
but  returned  to  the  Caribbean  12  January  1962  for  patrol 
duty  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Cuba.  She  remained  on 
station  until  24  March  1962 ; each  vessel  sighted  was 
checked  and  identified  to  guard  against  any  subversive 
elements  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

After  returning  to  Newport  28  March,  the  ship  decom- 
missioned 1 August  1962  and  became  the  Naval  Reserve 
ship  for  the  Williamsburg,  Va.,  area.  Loeser  shifted  home 
port  to  the  Washington  Naval  Shipyard  20  October  1964, 
where  she  served  as  Naval  Reserve  ship  for  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  August 
1968. 

Loeser  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lofberg 

Gus  Brynolf  Lofberg,  Jr.,  bom  in  Manitou,  Mich.,  6 
April  1903,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  2 June 
1927.  He  served  on  board  such  ships  as  Concord  (CL-10), 
William  B.  Preston  (DD-344),  Mac  Leish  (DD-220), 
Arctic  (AF-7),  and  California  (BB^14)  before  receiving 
his  first  command,  Little  (DD-79)  on  27  February  1942. 

Six  months  later  Little  was  engaged  in  the  fierce  strug- 
gle waged  over  Guadalcanal  Island.  On  the  night  of  4 
September  1942  his  destroyer  unhesitatingly  challenged  a 
vastly  superior  Japanese  naval  force  then  engaged  in  shell- 
ing American-held  shore  positions.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Lofberg  was  listed  as  “missing  in  action”  after  his  ship 
was  set  afire  and  sunk.  For  this  action  he  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal. 

( DD-759 : dp.  2,200 ; 1.  376'6”  ; b.  40'10”  ; dr.  15'8”  ; s.  34.2 

k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  10  21”  tt.,  2 

dct..  6 dcp. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Summer) 

Lofberg  (DD-759)  was  laid  down  4 November  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif;  launched  12 
August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lofberg,  Jr.,  widow 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Lofberg ; and  commissioned  26 
April  1945,  Comdr.  R.  O.  Beer  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lofberg  departed  the  west  coast  for 
the  war  zone.  Since  the  formal  surrender  of  Japan  oc- 
curred almost  6 weeks  before  she  arrived  Tokyo  Bay,  13 


October,  this  trim  fighting  ship  turned  to  occupation  duty. 
First  came  the  clearing  of  mines  from  Japanese  harbors, 
then  a series  of  shuttle  runs  between  Okinawa  and 
Shanghai,  and  finally  her  return  to  San  Francisco  28 
March  1946  with  a group  of  marines  embarked  at  Tsingtao, 
China. 

Lofberg  was  now  temporarily  assigned  to  the  3d  Reserve 
Fleet.  During  the  next  year  she  restricted  her  sailing  to 
short  2-week  coastal  cruises  to  train  Naval  Reserves.  On 
1 July  1947  Lofberg  resumed  operations  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  as  flagship  for  DesRon  7. 

Three  years  later  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  tested 
the  Navy’s  peacetime  stress  upon  continuous  training  and 
physical  readiness.  On  30  September,  under  the  command 
of  Comdr.  R.  W.  McElrath,  Lofberg  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  first  of  three  tours  of  duty  in  the  new  war 
zone.  These  operations  extended  over  a 3-year  period. 

Upon  her  initial  arrival  in  Korean  waters  she  became 
part  of  the  screen  for  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  77.  Planes 
from  these  carriers  played  an  important  part  in  successful 
evacuations  in  November  and  December  of  U.N.  troops 
from  North  Korea  in  the  wake  of  Chinese  Communist  in- 
tervention. Shifted  temporarily  to  TG  96.8,  she  partici- 
pated in  gunfire  support  missions  first  off  Korea’s  west 
coast  and  then  in  company  with  Missouri  (BB-63)  against 
targets  along  the  eastern  coast.  As  on  her  two  succeeding 
tours  she  also  took  part  both  in  the  naval  siege  of  Wonsan, 
Korea,  and  the  preventive  patrolling  of  the  Formosan 
Straits  before  returning  home  on  2 July  1951. 

Even  after  the  Korean  armistice  of  July  1953,  Lofberg 
continued  to  make  annual  voyages  to  the  Far  East  to 
participate  in  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  7th 
Fleet.  By  the  beginning  of  1960  she  had  lost  her  flagship 
status  to  a more  modern-type  destroyer.  Though  called 
upon  as  a part  of  the  1961  South  China  Sea  buildup  dur- 
ing a new  Laotian  crisis,  this  World  War  II  vintage  ship 
soon  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  a FRAM  II  rehabili- 
tation and  modernization.  . 

Refurbished  on  23  July  1962,  Lofberg  steamed  forth 
to  undergo  a refresher  training  cruise  and  exercises  de- 
signed to  teach  the  effective  use  of  her  new  helicopter 
flight  deck.  On  22  September  she  joined  DesDiv  153, 
Pacific  Fleet,  for  tactical  training  as  part  of  an  antisub- 
marine hunter  group.  The  following  April  19th,  Lofberg 
departed  the  west  coast  to  begin  a new  series  of  Far  East- 
ern tours  of  duty.  Lofberg  completed  her  first  assignment 
in  time  to  spend  Christmas  1963  at  home,  but  her  following 
voyage  lasted  from  23  October  1964  until  17  May  1965.  To 
the  familiar  Formosa  Strait  patrol  was  added  in  Febru- 
ary new  duties  off  the  coast  of  war  ravaged  South  Viet- 
nam. These  duties  included  participation  in  the  coastal 
barrier  patrol  initiated  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Once  home  from  the  newest  war  zone,  Lofberg  under- 
went a 3-month  drydock  period  and  in  October  commenced 
tactical  exercises  in  the  southern  California  operation 
area.  The  destroyer  reentered  the  South  China  Sea  26 
April  1966,  and  during  the  next  6 months  served  first  on 
Yankee  Station  and  then  provided  gunfire  support  to  Allied 
forces  ashore.  While  assigned  to  the  latter  duties  she  par- 
ticipated in  operation  “Deck  House  II”. 

Since  that  time,  into  1969,  Lofberg  has  continued  to 
rotate  duty  with  the  1st  and  7th  Fleets  as  those  arms  of 
the  Navy  seek  to  establish,  and  keep,  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

Lofberg  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Logan 

Named  for  counties  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia. 

( APA-196 : dp.  14,387 ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.7  k. ; 
cpl.  692  ; a.  1 5”,  12  40mm. ; cl.  Haskell) 

Logan  (APA-196)  was  laid  down  27  May  1944  by  Kaiser 
Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. ; launched  19  September  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Lattner ; acquired  by  the  Navy ; 
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and  commissioned  14  October  1944,  Comdr.  Joseph  H. 
Foley  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Santa  Barbara  during  November, 
the  new  attack  transport  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  2 
months  of  rigorous  training  with  Vice  Adm.  Richmond  K. 
Turner’s  TF  51  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jima.  Departing  Hawaii  26  January  1945,  the  ship  stopped 
at  Saipan,  to  use  that  recently  liberated  rugged  atoll  for 
5 more  days  of  very  realistic  training.  She  left  Saipan 
16  February  and  on  the  19th  sighted  the  lamp  chop-shaped 
little  island  of  Iwo  Jima,  outlined  against  the  morning 
sky  by  the  battle  ship  barrage  that  had  been  pounding  the 
Japanese  stronghold  for  several  days.  Pulling  to  within 
1,000  yards  of  the  volcanic  beaches,  Logan  lowered  all 
boats,  completing  the  intricate  operation  in  under  30  min- 
utes. Immediately  thereafter,  the  beachmasters,  engineers, 
and  quartermasters  were  quickly  dispatched  ashore.  Dur- 
ing the  early  afternoon  of  D-Day,  Logan  began  the  daily 
routine  that  was  to  last  for  9 days : receiving  casualties 
from  the  beach  to  be  treated  by  the  ship’s  medical  depart- 
ment and  meanwhile  unloading  the  vital  combat  gear  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  LSMs  and  LSTs  waiting 
alongside. 

With  200  wounded  soldiers  resting  comfortably  in  sick- 
bay, the  ship  departed  Iwo  Jima  28  February.  Stopping 
briefly  at  Saipan,  she  made  Guam  4 March  and  debarked 
the  casualties.  The  next  day  she  sailed  back  to  Saipan  to 
prepare  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

Following  3 weeks  of  extensive  rehearsals  off  Saipan 
and  Tinian  with  Rear  Admiral  Wright’s  TG  51.2,  Logan 
steamed  to  Okinawa  to  feint  an  assault  on  the  southeast- 
ern coast  1 April,  diverting  the  enemy’s  attention  from 
the  real  attack  which  was  made  successfully  on  the  west- 
ern coast  during  the  same  day.  The  same  maneuver  was 
again  successful  the  following  day.  For  the  next  6 days, 
Rear  Admiral  Wright’s  group  laid  off  Okinawa,  fully  pre- 
pared, if  needed,  to  reinforce  the  gallant  men  already 
ashore.  By  11  April  the  success  of  the  campaign  was 
assured,  and  the  task  group  steamed  back  to  Saipan. 

Logan  maintained  her  combat  readiness  with  amphibi- 
ous exercises  off  Saipan  and  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Leaving 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  17  July,  the  ship  made  the  Mari- 
anas the  26th,  embarked  more  than  1,500  passengers  and 
200  casualties  from  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Tinian,  and  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  She  reached  San  Francisco  13 
August,  2 days  before  the  Japanese  surrender. 

After  Y-J  Day  the  tremendous  job  of  occupying  Japan 
and  bringing  home  the  veteran  troops  still  faced  the  Navy. 
Consequently  Logan  departed  San  Francisco  23  August  to 
embark  troops  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  occupation  duty  in 
Japan.  She  arrived  Honshu  27  September.  On  10  October 
she  proceeded  to  the  Philippines,  thence  to  the  Marshall 
Islands,  embarking  1932  military  passengers  for  the  pas- 
sage home.  The  ship  arrived  Seattle  27  October  1945. 

In  November  and  again  in  January  1946,  Logan  made 
“Magic  Carpet”  runs  to  the  Philippines  to  bring  the  boys 
home.  She  was  released  from  “Magic  Carpet”  6 March,  de- 
commissioned 27  November  1946,  and  joined  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Francisco. 

Logan  recommissioned  10  November  1951,  during  the 
height  of  the  Korean  war.  After  shakedown  and  refresher 
training  off  San  Diego,  the  attack  transport  departed  for 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  9 April  1952,  and  arrived  the  26th. 
Three  weeks  later  she  moved  to  Sasebo  on  the  west  coast 
of  Japan.  From  there  the  ship  made  a quick  200-mile  cargo 
run  to  Koje-do  Harbor,  Korea,  19  May,  and  returned  to 
Sasebo  the  next  morning. 

On  25  June,  after  returning  from  Hong  Kong,  the  ship 
left  Sasebo  for  landing  exercises  at  Inchon,  scene  of  the 
brilliant  amphibious  assault  during  October  1950.  Follow- 
ing realistic  training  in  this  setting,  Logan  proceeded  to 
the  west  coast  via  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka.  She  arrived 
Long  Beach  24  August  1952. 

Following  nearly  a year  of  amphibious  operations,  the 
ship  again  departed  San  Diego  for  Yokosuka  3 July  1953, 
just  after  the  Korean  cease-fire.  She  made  Yokosuka  the 
25th.  During  October  she  returned  to  Korea  for  extensive, 
month-long  amphibious  exercises  at  Inchon.  For  the  next 


2 months  she  operated  around  Sasebo,  then  commenced 
a roundabout  passage  home,  stopping  at  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  Long  Beach 
23  April  1954. 

During  the  remainder  of  1954,  Logan  exercised  with  the 
amphibious  forces  off  the  west  coast.  In  January  1955, 
she  steamed  to  Seattle  for  inactivation.  The  ship  decom- 
missioned 14  June  1955  and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  San  Francisco.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  1 July  1960  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Logan  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  Korean  service. 


Logan,  John  A.,  see  Alnitah  (AK-127) 


Logan’s  Fort 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AO-160 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68'2"  ; dr.  30 '2" ; 
s.  14  k. ; cl.  Cumberland;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Logan's  Fort  (T-AO-160)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  14  December  1944 ; launched  30  March 
1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Norman  Fisher ; and  delivered  to 
Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  11  April  1945. 

During  and  after  World  War  II  Logan's  Fort  operated 
as  a merchant  tanker,  and  prior  to  1956  she  was  acquired 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  and  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Following  the  eruption  of  hos- 
tilities between  Britain,  France,  and  Israel  on  the  one 
side  and  Egypt  on  the  other  29  October  1956  and  the 
subsequent  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  1 November,  the 
Maritime  Administration  reactivated  Logan's  Fort  for 
emergency  tanker  duty.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  28  Novem- 
ber, she  was  assigned  to  MSTS  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  12 
December  1956. 

Between  December  1956  and  August  1957  Logan's  Fort 
was  operated  by  Mathiasen  Tanker  Industries,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  under  General  Agency  Agreement  she 
carried  fuel  to  American  bases  in  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Pacific.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  30  August,  she  entered  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  in  James  Rliver,  Va.  On  3 June  1966  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  for  use  as  a floating  powerplant 
along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 


Loggerhead 

A very  large,  carnivorous  turtle  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans. 

(SS-374:  dp.  1,526  (std. ) , 2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; 

b.  27'3”  ; dr.  15'3"  ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Loggerhead  (SS-374)  was  laid  down  1 April  1944  by 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; launched 
13  August  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Fox ; and 
commissioned  9 February  1945,  Comdr.  Ralph  N.  Metcalf 
in  command. 

Loggerhead  emerged  from  the  Manitowoc  River  into 
Lake  Michigan  1 March  1945  and  headed  via  Chicago  to 
Loekport,  111.,  where  she  entered  a floating  drydock  and 
was  towed  down  the  Mississippi  River.  She  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  7 March  and  departed  5 days  later  transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  and  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 April. 

Loggerhead' s first  war  patrol  started  15  May  when  she 
departed  Hawaii  and  headed  via  Saipan  for  the  Luzon 
Straits  and  the  South  China  Sea.  Patrolling  along  the 
east  coast  of  Hainan  Island,  she  sighted  an  enemy  hospital 
ship  11  June  and  allowed  it  to  pass  unharmed.  Three  days 
later,  Loggerhead  bombarded  a suspected  radar  installa- 
tion at  Gap  Rock  south  of  Hong  Kong,  causing  severe 
damage  to  the  tower. 
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Much  time  was  devoted  to  lifeguard  duty  during  this 
patrol.  Changing  patrol  areas  and  briefly  stopping  at 
Subic  Bay  1 July  for  fuel,  the  submarine  headed  for  an 
assigned  lifeguard  station  south  of  Hong  Kong.  She 
stopped  numerous  native  boats,  questioned  their  crews, 
and  learned  that  the  Japanese  were  commandeering  all 
native  boats  in  the  ports  which  they  controlled.  On  13  July 
the  submarine  fired  five  torpedoes  at  enemy  ships  in 
Semarang  Roadstead.  The  next  day,  the  submarine  headed 
for  Australia,  transiting  Lombok  Straits  between  Bali 
and  Lombok  Island  during  daylight  14  July.  While  Logger- 
head  passed  between  these  islands,  the  enemy  shore 
batteries  surprised  her  with  hot  fire.  Evading  the  bursts 
of  the  Japanese  shells  through  skillful  maneuvers, 
Loggerhead  escaped  undamaged.  She  arrived  Fremantle 
19  July. 

The  end  of  hostilities  15  August  found  Loggerhead  2 
days  out  of  Fremantle  heading  for  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on 
her  second  war  patrol.  She  put  in  Subic  Bay  22  August, 
departed  for  the  United  States  31  August  via  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  arrived  San  Francisco  22  September  1945.  Logger- 
head  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  was 
placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  In  December  1962 
she  was  reclassified  an  AGSS  and  towed  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
where  she  served  as  a reserve  training  submarine  until 
30  June  1967  when  she  was  relieved  by  Rasher  (AGSS- 
269).  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  the  same 
date,  Loggerhead  was  sold  for  scrap  in  early  1969. 


Logic 

The  science  of  correct  reasoning. 

(AM-258:  dp.  630;  1.  184'6"  ; b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  14.5  k. ; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 dep.,  1 dep.  (h.h.),  2 det. ; 

cl.  Admirable) 

Logic  (AM-258)  was  laid  down  by  American  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  27  October  1942 ; launched  10  April 
1943;  sponsored  by  Lt.  (jg.)  Mary  Erbenz,  USCGR;  and 
commissioned  21  November,  Lt.  S.  H.  Squibb  in  command. 

After  a cruise  through  the  Great  Lakes,  Logic  engaged 
in  shakedown  exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Departing 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  25  January  1944,  the  minesweeper  sailed 
for  South  America,  arriving  Recife,  Brazil,  4 March.  For 
the  next  12  months  Logic  operated  out  of  Recife  with  Mine 
Division  31,  sweeping  the  main  shipping  channels  of  South 
American  ports.  She  also  escorted  convoys  from  Brazil 
to  Trinidad,  patrolled  the  harbor,  and  engaged  in  anti- 
submarine training. 

Arriving  Miami,  Fla.,  12  March  1945,  Logic  received 
an  extensive  overhaul  before  resuming  minesweeping  ex- 
ercises in  June.  Throughout  the  summer,  she  operated 
along  the  east  coast,  returning  Miami  15  August.  Logic 
was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  China  28  August  1945 
under  lend  lease.  Into  1969  she  serves  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Navy  as  Yung  Shun  (MSF-44). 


Lomado 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-636 : t.  63 ; 1.  69' ; b.  15'10'' ; dr.  3'10”  ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl. 

10 ; a.  1.30  cal.  mg.) 

Lomado,  a motor  yacht,  was  built  in  1916  by  F.  S.  Nook, 
East  Greenwich,  R.I. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  18  May 
1917  from  her  owner.  Frederick  T.  Rogers,  Providence, 
R.I. ; taken  over  29  May  1917 ; and  commissioned  1 June 
1917,  Boatswain  E.  S.  Angell,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Newport,  R.I., 
Lomado  was  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve 
5 June  1917.  Throughout  World  War  I she  served  as  sec- 
tion and  shore  patrol  boat  out  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  patrolled  the  New  England  coast  from  Buzzards  Bay 
to  Narragansett  Bay.  In  addition  she  trained  men  for 
duty  in  section  patrol  boats.  After  the  Armistice,  she  was 
sold  30  June  1919  to  John  J.  Hanson  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Lone  Jack 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(T- AO-161 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68'2'' ; dr.  30'2'';  s. 

14  k. ; cl.  Cumberland ; T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Lone  Jack  (T-AO-161)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  11  July  1944 ; launched  21  October  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Bruwier;  and  delivered  to 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  City  31  October  1944. 

During  and  after  World  War  II  Lone  Jack  steamed  the 
sealanes  as  a merchant  tanker.  Prior  to  1956  she  was 
acquired  by  the  Maritime  Administration  as  a “trade  in” 
ship  and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

After  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Israel  on  one  side  and  Egypt  on  the  other 
late  in  October  1956,  the  United  States  moved  to  stabilize 
this  dangerous  threat  to  world  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  mighty  6th  Fleet  steamed  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  following  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  1 
November,  the  Maritime  Administration  reactivated  Lone 
Jack  for  emergency  tanker  service.  Acquired  by  the  Navy 
28  November,  she  was  transferred  to  MSTS  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  15  January  1957. 

Lone  Jack  was  operated  under  General  Agency  Agree- 
ment by  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
From  January  to  October  1957  she  carried  oil  shipments 
from  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  American  bases  in  Ja- 
pan and  the  western  Pacific.  During  April  and  May  she 
circumnavigated  the  globe  while  carrying  fuel  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East.  Transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  7 October,  she  entered  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.  On  10  June  1966 
she  was  transfer-red  to  the  Army  for  use  as  a floating 
power  station  along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 


Lone  Splice,  see  Pvt.  Frank  J.  Petrarca  (AK-250) 


Lone  Start  see  Moonstone  (PYC-9) 


Lone  Wolf 

A Kiowa  Chief,  one  of  the  nine  signers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  in  1867  which  restricted  the 
Kiowa  to  a reservation.  He  turned  against  the  white  man 
when  his  son  was  killed  by  Texans  in  1873.  He  was  cap- 
tured in  1875  and  imprisoned  for  3 years.  He  died  in  1879. 


Y P-212  (q.v.)  was  named  Lone  Wolf  prior  to  acquisition 
by  the  Navy  10  February  1942. 


( YT-179 : dp.  325 ; 1. 100' ; b.  25' ; dr.  10' ; s.  12  k.) 

Lone  Wolf  (YT-179)  was  laid  down  by  Gibbs  Gas  En- 
gine Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  5 June  1942;  launched  21 
September;  sponsored  by  Miss  Veronica  Lake;  and  com- 
missioned 6 April  1943  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Lone  Wolf  performed 
harbor  operations  from  the  time  of  her  commissioning 
until  1946.  She  was  reclassified  YTB-179  on  15  May  1944. 
Lone  Wolf  sank  in  Newport  Harbor  10  December  1946  in 
a collision  with  Caloosahatchee  (AO-98).  She  was  later 
salvaged  and  disposed  of  as  surplus. 

Long 

John  Davis  Long,  born  27  October  1838  in  Buckfield, 
Maine,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1857,  practiced  law  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  then  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Governor,  and  Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 
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USS  Long  (DD-209)— circa  1936. 


Appointed  34th  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Wil- 
liam McKinley  5 March  1897,  Long  served  with  vision 
and  efficiency  through  the  next  5 years,  organizing  the 
Navy  for  the  challenges  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  the  expansion  that  followed,  and  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  growth  of  the  “New  American  Navy”  fostered 
by  his  former  assistant,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Long  resigned  1 May  1902,  returned  to  Massachusetts, 
and  died  at  Hingham  28  August  1915. 

(DD-209:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31 '9" ; dr.  9'3" ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  101;  a.  8 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Lang  (DD-209)  was  laid  down  by  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23 
September  1918 ; launched  26  April  1919 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Arnold  Knapp;  and  commissioned  20  October  1919, 
Comdr.  A.  B.  Cook  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Long  sailed 
late  in  the  year  for  the  Mediterranean.  Assigned  to  De- 
stroyer Division  26,  she  cruised  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean and  served  as  station  ship  before  steaming  to  the 
Philippines  early  in  1921  for  duty  with  Asiatic  station. 
Based  at  Cavite.  Luzon,  she  cruised  the  South  China  Sea 
until  July  1922  when  she  was  ordered  to  the  United  States. 
Long  decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  30  December 
1922. 

Long  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  29  March  1930,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  J.  Butler  in  command.  Operating  out  of 
San  Diego  during  the  next  decade,  Long  cruised  primarily 
in  the  Pacific  off  North  and  Central  America  for  division 
exercises  and  screen  and  plane  guard  duty.  Between  1933 
and  1935  she  twice  entered  the  rotating  Reserve  as  part  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  20.  During  1940  she  was  converted 
to  destroyer  minesweeper,  and  reclassified  DMS-12  on 
19  November  1940. 


Long  operated  along  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian 
waters  with  Mine  Squadron  2.  On  5 December  1941  she 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  screen  for  Indianapolis 
(CA-35).  Following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor 2 days  later,  she  returned  there  9 December  and  began 
antisubmarine  patrols.  She  also  escorted  ships  among  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  between  March  and  June  1942, 
made  escort  runs  to  Midway,  Palmyra,  and  Canton. 

Long  left  Pearl  Harbor  30  June  for  patrol  and  escort 
duty  in  Alaskan  waters.  After  colliding  with  Monaghan 
(DD-354)  in  heavy  fog  27  July,  she  repaired  at  San 
Francisco,  returning  to  Kodiak  27  September  for  screen 
and  ASW  patrols.  During  the  long  Arctic  winter  she  pa- 
trolled the  approaches  to  Adak  and  guarded  convoys  as 
American  seapower  sought  to  wrest  control  of  enemy- 
held  garrisons  in  the  western  Aleutians. 

Long  took  part  in  the  unopposed  occupation  of  Amchitka 
12  January  1943,  and  while  patrolling  along  the  island, 
helped  repel  Japanese  air  attacks  31  January  and  1 Feb- 
ruary. Thence,  she  joined  Rear  Admiral  Rockwell’s  TF 
51  on  3 May  for  the  invasion  of  Attu.  Steaming  through 
the  heavy  spring  seas  and  blanketing  fog  of  the  Bering 
Sea,  she  closed  Attu  11  May  and  swept  for  mines  prior 
to  the  successful  landings  later  that  day. 

Long  continued  escort  and  patrol  operations  for  the 
occupations  of  Attu  and  Kiska  through  the  summer,  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor  16  September  to  escort  mer- 
chantmen to  San  Francisco  where  she  overhauled.  After 
patrol  in  Hawaiian  waters  15  November  to  22  January 
1944,  Long  joined  in  the  westward  drive  that  defeated  the 
Japanese.  She  escorted  reinforcements  to  Roi  and  Namur 
in  the  Marshalls  2 February,  then  joined  TF  76  on  28 
February  in  New  Guinea  waters.  She  served  as  escort  and 
swept  mines  in  the  conquest  of  the  Admiralties  early  in 
March,  then  escorted  convoys  to  and  from  Milne  Bay, 
Guadalcanal,  and  Espiritu  Santo  from  Gape  Sudest. 
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On  18  April  Long  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  the  Hol- 
landia  area.  She  entered  Humboldt  Bay  22  April,  made 
an  exploratory  sweep,  then  fired  a close-in  preinvasion 
bombardment.  Long  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  early  in  May 
to  prepare  for  the  Marianas  assault,  for  which  she  sailed 
4 June.  Arriving  Saipan  13  June  for  preinvasion  sweeps 
west  of  the  island,  Long  served  as  radar  picket  and  guard 
ship  until  24  June,  then  after  a voyage  to  the  Marshalls, 
screened  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  during  preinvasion  bom- 
bardment of  Guam  beginning  12  July.  After  antisub- 
marine and  convoy  escort  duty,  Long  joined  TG  32.5  at 
Guadalcanal  16  August. 

Long  sortied  for  the  assault  on  the  Palaus  6 Septem- 
ber, cleared  mines  off  Peleliu  and  Angaur,  and  in  Kossol 
Passage  from  12  to  16  September,  then  had  escort  and 
patrol  duty  between  the  Palaus  and  Admiralties  until 
joining  the  7th  Fleet  4 October  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines. 

Leaving  Seeadler  Harbor  10  October  with  Minesweep- 
ing Unit  1,  Long  entered  Leyte  Gulf  the  17th.  Spear- 
heading the  invasion,  she  cleared  mines  off  Dinagat  and 
Hibuson,  and  in  the  Dulag-Tacloban  approach  channel. 
After  sweeping  Surigao  Strait,  she  patrolled  and  served 
as  smokescreen  ship  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  23  October,  when 
she  joined  the  transport  screen  and  steamed  in  convoy 
for  Manus,  arriving  29  October. 

After  repairs  and  training  at  Manus,  Long  departed 
23  December  to  sweep  for  the  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon.  Her  group  was  attacked  2 January  1945  in  the 
Mindanao  Sea  in  the  first  of  the  frequent  and  futile  air 
raids  with  which  the  Japanese  desperately  tried  to  repel 
the  invasion  of  Luzon.  Despite  these  attacks,  Long  began 
sweeps  in  Lingayen  Gulf  6 January,  dodging  and  firing 
upon  Japanese  aircraft  as  she  carried  out  her  intricate  and 
dangerous  mission.  Shortly  after  noon,  beginning  her 
second  run,  Long  spotted  two  “Zekes”  heading  for  her. 

Long  went  to  25  knots  and  opened  fire,  but  the  suicide 
plane  crashed  her  portside  below  the  bridge  about  1 foot 
above  the  waterline.  With  fires  and  explosions  amidships, 
Long  lost  power  and  internal  communications,  and  was 
unable  to  fight  fires  forward.  Her  commanding  officer,  Lt 
Stanley  Caplin,  fearing  an  explosion  in  the  forward  maga- 
zine, gave  permission  for  men  trapped  on  the  forecastle  to 
leave  the  ship,  but  through  misunderstanding,  the  crew 


aft  abandoned  ship.  All  were  quickly  rescued  by  Hovey 
(DMS-11)  standing  by  to  aid  the  burning  but  still  sea- 
worthy ship. 

Lieutenant  Caplin  prepared  to  lead  a salvage  party  on 
board  Long  from  tug  Apache  (ATF-67),  but  continuing 
heavy  air  attacks  prevented  firefighting  and  salvage  at- 
tempts. Later  that  afternoon  a second  plane  attacked  Long 
and  exploded  at  the  same  spot,  destroying  the  bridge  and 
breaking  the  ship’s  back.  Long  capsized  and  sank  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Tragically,  several  of  her  survivors  res- 
cued by  Hovey  perished  when  Hovey  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  by  enemy  planes  early  the  next  morning. 

Long  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Long  Beach 

Cities  in  California  and  New  York. 

I 

( AK-9 : dp.  5,800;  1.  330';  b.  41'11" ; dr.  22';  s.  8.5  k.; 
cpl.  104  ; a.  1 3",  2 mg.) 

The  first  Long  Beach  (No.  2136)  was  built  as  Yarrow- 
dale  by  William  Pickersgill  & Sons,  Sunderland,  England, 
in  1892 ; renamed  Nicolas  Castriotis  in  1902  and,  while  in 
German  service,  Hohenfeldc  in  1912;  seized  by  USSB 
6 April  1917  at  Savannah,  Ga. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  the 
same  day ; and  commissioned  at  Charleston  20  Decem- 
ber 1917,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  Nelson,  IJSNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Train,  special  service,  Long  Beach  delivered 
lumber  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
26  December  1917  to  9 January  1918,  then  sailed  from 
Norfolk  4 February  for  Dublin,  Ireland,  arriving  3 March 
to  join  the  Army’s  Cross  Channel  Service.  She  carried 
coal  from  England  and  Ireland  to  French  ports  for  use 
by  American  troops  until  23  April  1919,  when  she  cleared 
Dublin  with  a cargo  of  aviation  materiel  for  Norfolk, 
arriving  13  May. 

After  overhaul  at  Philadelphia,  Long  Beach  joined 
NOTS,  home  ported  at  Norfolk.  She  carried  coal  to 
Portsmouth,  N.H. ; Boston,  Mass. ; and  Key  West,  Fla., 
with  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  to  supply  marine  detach- 
ments early  in  1920,  and  again  the  next  fall.  She  cleared 
Norfolk  19  December  for  Melville,  R.I.,  with  coal,  then 


USS  Long  Beach  (CGN-9)  1967,  South  China  Sea. 
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entered  Boston  Navy  Yard  where  she  decommissioned 
26  April  1921.  On  24  May  1922  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Stafford  of  New  York. 

II 

( PF-34 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11"  ; b.  37'6"  ; dr.  13'8"  ; s. 

20.3  k. ; cpl.  214;  a.  3 3”,  4 40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma  T.  S2- 

S2-AQ1 ; ) 

The  second  Long  Beach  (PF-34)  was  laid  down  19 
March  1943  as  PG-142,  for  the  Maritime  Commission, 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.  Reclas- 
sified PF-34  on  15  April  1943,  she  was  launched  5 May 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  Boyd;  and  acquired  by 
the  Navy  and  commissioned  8 September  1943,  It.  Oomdr. 
T.  R.  Midtlying,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  California,  Long  Beach  de- 
parted San  Diego  12  January  1944  for  Cairns,  Australia, 
arriving  17  February.  After  towing  two  LCSs  from  Milne 
Bay  to  Cape  Sudest,  she  sailed  16  March  escorting  Carter 
Hall  (LSD-3)  to  the  landings  on  Manus  in  the  Admiral- 
ties, destined  to  be  an  essential  base  for  aiding  in  the 
ultimate  victory  over  Japan.  Returning  to  Cape  Sudest  18 
March,  Long  Beach  screened  ships  around  New  Guinea 
and  on  19  April  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Aitape.  She 
sailed  for  the  Schoutens  6 August  for  patrol  and  shore 
bombardment  duty  during  cleanup  operations  against 
Japanese  holdouts  in  the  Biak  area,  returning  to  local 
operations  off  New  Guinea  31  August. 

On  5 November,  Long  Beach  sailed  for  newly  invaded 
Leyte  guarding  a resupply  convoy  of  LSTs,  arriving  at 
Leyte  Gulf  15  November  and  returning  to  New  Guinea 
21  November.  She  steered  for  home  15  December,  calling 
in  Panama  and  reaching  Boston  25  January  1945.  After 
overhaul,  she  left  for  Alaska  27  March,  training  enroute 
at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone.  She  decommissioned  at  Cold  Bay, 
Alaska  12  July  1945  and  was  transferred  to  the  Russian 
Navy.  Returned  to  the  United  States  at  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
she  lay  idle  until  loaned  to  Japan  for  service  in  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  in  November  1953 
as  Shii  (PF-17).  On  15  February  1957,  the  name  Long 
Beach  was  canceled  in  order  that  the  name  could  be 
reassigned  to  a powerful  nuclear  guided-missile  cruiser 
that  was  then  under  construction.  On  1 September,  Shii 
was  reclassified  PF-297.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  1 December  1961,  PF-34  was  transferred 
to  Japan  outright  28  August  1962.  PF-34  saw  continuous 
service  in  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  as 
Shii  until  decommissioned  and  scrapped  in  1967. 

Long  Bcacli  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  sendee. 

III 

(CG(N)-9 : dp.  15,540;  1.  721.3"  ; dr.  30'7" ; s.  30  k. ; cpl. 

1,160;  a.  2 5",  1 Tal.  Mis.,  2 Ter.  Mis.,  1 ASROC ; cl. 

Long  Beach) 

The  third  Long  Bcacli  (CG(N)-9)  was  originally  or- 
dered as  CLG(N)-160.  She  was  reclassified  CG(N)-160 
in  early  1957,  but  was  again  reclassified  as  CG(N)-9  on 
1 July  1957.  Laid  down  as  CG(N)-9,  2 December  1957  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River  Shipyard,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  14  July  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Craig  Hosmer, 
wife  of  Congressmen  Hosmer  of  California ; and  com- 
missioned 9 September  1961,  Capt.  E.  P.  Wilkinson  in 
command. 

The  first  nuclear-power  surface  warship  in  history, 
Long  Beach  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  home 
ported  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  guided-missile  cruiser  con- 
ducted extensive  shakedown  testing  of  her  complex  weap- 
ons and  propulsion  systems  from  2 October  to  16  December 
1961 ; her  superlative  performance  proved  the  nuclear 
cruiser  a highly  capable  and  effective  warship.  Between 
28  December  and  6 January  1962  she  conducted  opera- 
tional tests  of  her  missiles  off  Puerto  Rico,  then  sailed  for 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  arriving  15  January  for  courtesy 
calls  in  north  European  ports. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  7 February,  she  trained  off  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  on  10  April  joining  in 


Atlantic  Fleet  exercises  off  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
as  flagship  for  Adm.  Robert  H.  Dennison,  Commander 
in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  was  reviewed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
during  this  demonstration  of  naval  power. 

After  overhaul  and  installation  of  new  equipment  at 
Philadelphia,  Long  Beach  trained  in  the  Caribbean  and 
sailed  6 August  1963  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  its  Mediter- 
ranean peacekeeping  operations.  She  returnd  to  Norfolk 
20  December  for  coastal  and  Caribbean  operations  through 
28  April  when  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  to  join 
attack  carrier  Enterprise  (CVA(N)-65)  and  guided-mis- 
sile frigate  Bainbridge  (DLG(N)-25)  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  all  nuclear-powered  task  group  13  May.  The  force 
operated  in  the  Mediterranean  testing  its  unique  capa- 
bilities until  31  July  when  it  sailed  under  Rear  Adm. 
Bernard  M.  Strean  from  Gibraltar  on  an  around-the-world 
cruise.  This  operation,  “Sea  Orbit”,  reminiscent  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  in  1907-09,  demonstrated 
the  strategic  mobility  of  U.S.  naval  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face forces  independent  of  normal  fleet  logistic  support. 
During  58  steaming  days  Long  Beach  steamed  over  30,000 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  25  knots,  without  being 
refueled  or  resupplied.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  nu- 
merous foreign  dignitaries  visited  the  ship  during  visits 
off  both  coasts  of  Africa  and  in-port  calls  at  Karachi, 
Pakistan ; Melbourne,  Australia ; Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land ; and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  An  unqualified  success, 
the  operation  proved  to  people  the  world  over  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  capabilities  nuclear  power  brings  the 
Navy. 

Long  Beach  returned  to  Norfolk  from  this  triumph  3 
October  to  join  in  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  On  4 June  she  sailed  for  the  Global  Strategy 
Conference  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  where 
Vice  Adm.  Kleber  S.  Masterson,  Commander  2d  Fleet 
broke  his  flag  in  the  ship.  Back  in  Norfolk  23  June,  Long 
Beach  resumed  training  and  upkeep  prior  to  her  transfer 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  sailed  28  February  1966  for  her 
new  home  port  and  namesake,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
arrived  15  March. 

The  summer  of  1966  was  spent  in  training  and  orienting 
midshipment  in  the  tactics  and  operations  involved  in  the 
modern  nuclear  Navy.  After  a period  of  leave  and  upkeep 
in  the  fall.  Long  Beach  sailed  7 November  from  Long 
Beach  for  the  Far  East.  She  arrived  on  PIRAZ  station 
on  the  30th,  and  continued  on  that  vital  operation  through- 
out most  of  her  WestPac  tour.  From  8 to  27  April  1967 
the  nuclear-power  cruiser  made  a cruise  to  Sydney, 
Australia.  On  the  return  portion  of  the  trip  back  to 
Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the  ship  made  a 
stop  in  “Ironbottom  Sound”  on  23  April  for  a memorial 
service  commemorating  the  battles  fought  and  lives  lost 
there  in  World  War  II.  After  the  wreath-laying  cere- 
mony, she  steamed  up  “The  Slot”  at  30  knots,  back  toward 
a different  war. 

Long  Beach  arrived  back  at  the  west  coast  on  4 July 
where,  after  a well-deserved  period  of  rest,  she  resumed 
the  exercises  and  operations  which  would  keep  her  well 
prepared  for  her  return  to  Vietnam  the  following  year. 
This  next  deployment  began  when  she  once  again  left 
her  home  on  15  April  1968.  As  before,  the  cruiser  spent 
most  of  her  time  on  PIRAZ  station,  guiding  the  many 
planes  which  operated  over  North  Vietnam.  This  tour 
of  duty  in  West  Pac  ended  with  her  arrival  again  at 
Long  Beach  on  16  November,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 


Long  Island 

The  first  Long  Island  retained  her  former  name ; the 
second  was  named  for  the  body  of  water  between  the 
southern  shore  of  Connecticut  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

I 

( SP-572 : t.  167;  1.  164'4"  ; b.  24'1"  ; dr.  6'9"  ; s.  ll'o  k. ; 
cpl.  25 ; a.  1 3-pdr. ) 
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USS  Long  Island  (CVE-1)  — 25  May  1943. 


Long  Island,  a steam  trawler,  was  built  in  1912  by  Cobb 
& Butler,  Rockland,  Maine ; purchased  by  the  Navy  18 
April  1917  from  her  owner,  George  B.  Morrill,  Portland, 
Maine ; taken  over  1 May  1917 ; enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Coast  Defense  Reserve  2 May  1917 ; and  commissioned 
8 May  1917  at  Boston,  Ens.  Stephen  Black,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Long  Island  through- 
out the  war  served  out  of  Boston  as  harbor  patrol  ship, 
minesweeper,  and  icebreaker.  From  30  March  until  18 
April  1918  she  escorted  a submarine  chaser  between  Bos- 
ton and  Bermuda.  She  then  sailed  to  New  London,  Conn., 
and  Newport,  R.I.,  before  returning  to  Boston  30  April. 

Long  Island  departed  Boston  30  January  1919  for 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  arrived  5 February.  Assigned 
to  the  6th  Naval  District,  she  served  as  a temporary 
lightship  off  Charleston  until  25  May.  Detached  from  the 
6th  Naval  District  24  June,  during  the  next  2 months 
she  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  Boston.  She  decommissioned  13  September  1919  and 
was  sold  1 December  1919  to  Douglas  Co.,  Inc.,  Reedville, 
Va. 

II 

(CVE-1 : dp.  13,499;  1.  492';  b.  69'6" ; dr.  25'8"  ; s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  970;  a.  1 5",  2 3”,  ac.  21;  cl.  Long  Island;  T. 

C3-S-A1) 

The  second  Long  Island  (CVE-1)  was  laid  down  7 July 
1939,  as  Mormacmail,  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract, by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.;  launched  11  January  1940;  sponsored  by  Miss  Dian 
B.  Holt ; acquired  by  the  Navy  6 March  1941 ; and  com- 
missioned 2 June  1941  as  Long  Island  (AVG-1)  Comdr. 
Donald  B.  Duncan  in  command. 

In  the  tense  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  new 
escort  aircraft  carrier  operated  out  of  Norfolk,  conduct- 
ing experiments  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  aircraft  op- 
erations from  converted  cargo  ships.  The  data  gathered 
by  Long  Island  greatly  improved  the  combat  readiness 
of  later  “baby  flattops.”  Just  after  the  Japanese  attack. 
Long  Island  escorted  a convoy  to  Newfoundland  and 
qualified  carrier  pilots  at  Norfolk  before  departing  for 
the  west  coast  10  May  1942.  Reaching  San  Francisco 
5 June,  the  ship  immediately  joined  Admiral  Pye’s  four 
battleships  and  provided  air  cover  while  at  sea  to  rein- 
force Admiral  Nimitz’  forces  after  their  brilliant  victory 
in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  She  left  the  formation  17  July 
and  returned  to  the  west  coast  to  resume  carrier  pilot 
training. 


Long  Island  departed  San  Diego  8 July  1942  and  ar- 
rived Pearl  Harbor  the  17th.  After  a training  run  south 
to  Palmyra  Island,  the  ship  loaded  two  squadrons  of  Ma- 
rine Corp  aircraft  and  got  underway  for  the  South  Pacific 
2 August.  Five  days  later  the  marines,  while  landing  on 
Guadalcanal,  encountered  stiff  opposition  and  needed  more 
air  support  than  could  be  provided  by  the  handful  of 
carriers  available  during  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
Touching  Fiji  Islands  13  August,  Long  Island  then  steamed 
to  a point  200  miles  southeast  of  Guadalcanal  and 
launched  her  aircraft.  These  planes,  the  first  to  reach 
Henderson  Field,  were  instrumental  in  the  liberation  of 
Guadalcanal  and  went  on  to  compile  a distinguished  war 
record.  Her  mission  was  accomplished  in  an  outstanding 
fashion.  Reclassified  ACV-1  on  20  August,  Long  Island 
sailed  for  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  and  arrived  23  August. 

Long  Island  returned  to  the  west  coast  20  September 
1942,  as  the  new  “baby  flattops”  took  up  the  slack  in 
the  Pacific  war  zones.  For  the  next  year,  the  escort  carrier 
trained  carrier  pilots  at  San  Diego,  an  unglamorous  but 
vital  contribution  to  victory.  Long  Island  was  reclassified 
CVE-1,  on  15  July  1943.  During  1944  and  1945  she  trans- 
ported airplanes  and  their  crews  from  the  west  coast  to 
various  outposts  in  the  Pacific.  After  V-J  Day,  she  re- 
visited many  of  these  same  bases  while  transporting  sol- 
diers and  sailors  back  home  during  operation  ‘'Magic 
Carpet.” 

Long  Island  decommissioned  26  March  1946  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Struck  12  April  1946,  she  was 
sold  to  Zidell  Ship  Dismantling  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  24 
April  1947  for  scrapping.  This  was  not  to  be.  The  old 
warrior  still  had  some  life  left  for  on  12  March  1948,  she 
was  acquired  by  the  Canada-Europe  Line  for  conversion 
to  merchant  service.  Upon  completion  of  conversion  in 
1949,  she  was  renamed  Nelly  and  served  as  an  immigrant 
carrier  between  Europe  and  Canada.  In  1953,  she  was 
sold  to  the  University  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  was  con- 
verted into  a schoolship.  Later  that  year,  she  was  re- 
named Seven  Seas  and  with  her  cargo  of  students,  began 
sailing  all  over  the  world  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  After 
13  years  of  service  in  this  role,  she  was  replaced  as  a 
schoolship  for  the  university,  and  was  sold  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rotterdam  for  use  as  a floating  dormitory.  Into 
1969,  she  is  still  in  service  in  this  role,  berthed  near  the 
university  grounds. 

Long  Island  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 
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Longshaw 

William  Longshaw,  Jr.,  born  near  Richmond,  Va.,  26 
April  1839,  studied  pharmacology  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  and  received  a medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1859.  He  entered  the  Navy  as  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  25  April  1862.  While  serving  in  the  screw 
steamer  Leliigli , he  showed  outstanding  courage  in  an 
engagement  with  Confederate  batteries  on  Sullivan’s  Is- 
land, Charleston,  S.C.,  16  November  1863.  After  the  ship 
had  grounded  while  shelling  Confederate  forts  at  Cum- 
mings Point,  a hawser  had  to  be  passed  to  steamer  Nahant, 
which  was  standing  by.  Dr.  Longshaw,  in  an  open  boat, 
carried  a line  for  the  first  two  hawsers  across  to  Nahant. 
Confederate  fire  was  so  intense  that  both  hawsers  were 
shot  away.  Lehigh  was  eventually  refloated  when  Nahant 
pulled  her  free  with  a third  hawser.  Longshaw’s  gallantry 
in  this  action  was  praised  by  Rear  Adm.  John  A.  Dahl- 
gren  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles. 

Dr.  Longshaw  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher, 
15  January  1865,  while  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a dying 
marine.  Though  he  had  received  a leave  of  absence  that 
same  day,  he  voluntarily  postponed  his  departure  to  serve 
during  the  assault. 

(DD-559:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6"  ; b.  39'8"  ; dr.  17'9" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt., 

6 dep.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Longshaw  (DD-559)  was  laid  down  16  June  1942  by 
Seattle  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; lanuched 
4 June  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Richards ; and  com- 
missioned 4 December  1943,  Comdr.  D.  T.  Birtwell  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Longshaw 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  18  February  1944,  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  the  Marshalls  arriving  Kwajelein  4 March. 
Assigned  to  the  5th  Fleet,  the  destroyer  got  underway 
for  Majuro  15  March,  where  she  then  conducted  a patrol 
off  Wotje  and  Maleolap  Islands  until  the  21st.  The  ship 
stood  out  from  Majuro  the  next  day,  screening  the  re- 
plinishment  group  for  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  dur- 
ing strikes  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai,  30  March 
and  1 April,  returning  to  Majuro  on  the  6th.  Six  days 
later,  she  sailed  again,  steaming  via  Manus  for  Hollandia, 
escorting  the  same  task  group  as  planes  from  the  flattops 
pounded  the  New  Guinea  coast  to  support  landings  by 
General  MacArthur’s  troops.  Longshaw  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor  9 May  for  minor  repairs  and  training. 

Getting  underway  for  the  Marianas  on  the  30th,  escort- 
ing part  of  the  northern  attack  force,  the  destroyer  ar- 
rived off  Saipan  15  June.  For  the  next  2 months,  except 
for  a brief  voyage  to  Eniwetok,  she  remained  there,  screen- 
ing the  escort  carriers  providing  air  support  for  the  in- 
vasion and  also  operating  as  a rescue  ship  for  downed 
aviators.  Sailing  to  Eniwetok  on  22  August,  Longshaw 
departed  on  the  29th  to  guard  the  carriers  of  TG  38.3 
during  strikes  against  targets  on  Palau,  Mindanao,  and 
Luzon  in  support  of  the  assault  on  the  Palaus,  the  step- 
pingstone  to  the  Philippines. 

On  9 September,  in  company  with  other  ships  of  her 
task  group,  the  destroyer  attacked  a convoy  of  Japanese 
luggers  off  Mindanao,  herself  destroying  three  small 
coastal  vessels.  She  continued  to  support  carrier  opera- 
tions against  Japanese  in  the  Philippines  until  proceed- 
ing to  Ulithi  2 October. 

Longshaw  sortied  with  TG  38.3,  6 October  for  in- 
tensified airstrikes  in  preparation  for  the  Philippines  in- 
vasion. Planes  from  the  carriers  hit  airfields  on  Okinawa, 
Luzon,  and  Formosa,  10  to  13  October.  Longshaw,  in  the 
screen,  shot  down  one  Japanese  torpedo  bomber  during 
the  furious  Formosa  air  battle  on  the  12th.  The  fast  car- 
riers continued  their  operations  in  support  of  the  invasion 
of  Leyte,  hitting  the  Philippines  airfields  steadily  until  the 
night  of  24  October,  when  the  mighty  armada  turned 
northward  to  engage  the  Japanese  northern  force  the 
next  day  in  the  Battle  off  Cape  Engano.  In  a series  of 
crushing  airstrikes,  American  naval  aircraft  sank  the 
remnants  of  Japan’s  carrier  force. 


Based  at  Ulithi,  Longshaw  operated  with  TG  38.3 
through  the  end  of  the  year,  screening  the  carriers  in 
airstrikes  at  enemy  bases  on  Okinawa,  Formosa,  and 
Luzon,  helping  to  clear  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the 
latter  island  in  January.  On  the  night  of  9 to  10  January 
1945,  the  destroyer  accompanied  the  fast  carriers  through 
Bashi  Channel  between  the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  en- 
tering the  South  China  Sea.  For  the  next  10  days,  TF 
38  operated  unchecked,  launching  attacks  at  Japanese 
installations  in  French  Indochina,  Formosa,  and  the 
China  coast,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Hainan.  After  re- 
turning through  Balintang  Channel,  the  flattops  pounded 
Okinawa  once  more,  22  January,  before  retiring  to  Ulithi 
on  the  26th. 

Longshaw  departed  Ulithi  10  February  with  a night 
fighter  direction  team  on  board.  Sailing  with  the  fast 
carrier  force,  she  served  as  a fighter-direction  and  radar 
picket  vessel  during  the  airstrikes  on  Tokyo,  17  to  18 
February ; and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  escorted 
TG  58.5,  the  night  carrier  group  in  actions  off  Iwo  Jima. 
Returning  to  Ulithi  12  March,  the  destroyer  stood  out 
for  Okinawa  on  the  21st,  escorting  the  support  and  bom- 
bardment unit  for  the  invasion.  Arriving  25  March,  the 
ship  shelled  enemy  targets  ashore  in  support  of  American 
troops.  Serving  in  this  capacity  throughout  April  and  into 
May,  the  ship’s  crew  performed  raagnificantly.  On  call  for 
naval  gunfire  support  day  or  night,  Longshaw  remained 
continuously  on  station  supplying  her  much  needed  fire- 
power, despite  steady  attacks  by  Japanese  suicide  planes. 

On  the  morning  of  18  May  1945,  following  a grueling  4- 
day  period  of  fire  support,  Longshaw,  en  route  to  her 
patrol  area,  ran  aground  on  a coral  reef  just  south  of 
Naha  airfield.  Other  attempts  to  free  her  failing,  shortly 
before  noon  tug  AriJcara  (ATF-98)  arrived,  and  was  tak- 
ing Longshaw  in  tow  when  Japanese  shore  batteries  opened 
up.  The  stranded  destroyer  attempted  to  fight  back  as 
best  she  could ; but,  as  she  opened  fire,  her  bow  was  com- 
pletely blown  off  by  a hit  in  the  forward  magazine.  When 
efforts  to  save  her  appeared  hopeless,  Longshaw’s  skip- 
per, Comdr.  O.  W.  Becker,  ordered  “Abandon  Ship.”  86  of 
her  crew,  including  the  captain,  died  with  their  ship. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  Longshaw,  battered  beyond  salvag- 
ing, was  destroyed  by  gunfire  and  torpedoes  from  U.S. 
ships. 

Longshaw  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Longspur 

A bird  related  to  the  sparrow  and  finch.  They  breed  in 
the  Arctic  and  winter  over  a large  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I 

( AMc-10 : dp.  200;  1.  81'2” ; b.  21';  dr.  4'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  first  Longspur  ( AMc-10 ) was  built  by  Martinac 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as  New  Ambassador  in 
1935 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  30  October  1940 ; converted 
by  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport.  Beach,  Calif. ; and  placed  in 
service  11  April  1941. 

Arriving  in  the  Canal  Zone  22  May,  Longspur  operated 
in  the  15th  Naval  District  for  the  next  3 years.  She  per- 
formed coastal  minesweeping,  patrolled  the  entrance  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  escorted  ships  approaching  the 
canal.  Returning  to  San  Diego  5 July  1944  Longspur  was 
placed  out  of  service  12  August  and  delivered  to  WSA 
12  July  1945  for  return  to  her  owner. 


The  name  Longspur  was  assigned  to  AM-404,  but  the 
contract  was  canceled  12  August  1945,  prior  to  start  of 
construction. 

II 

(LCI  (L)-884 ; dp.  206;  1.  159';  b.  23'8"  ; dr.  6';  s.  14 
k. ; cpl.  239;  a.  5 20mm. ; c-1.  LCT(L)-351) 
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The  second  Long  spur  was  laid  down  as  LCI(L)-884  by 
New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Oo.,  Barber,  N.J.,  22  September 
1944 ; launched  20  October  1944 ; and  commissioned  27 
October  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  R.  G.  Townsend  in  command. 

After  shakedown  LCI  (L)-881f  departed  Norfolk  25  No- 
vember, steamed  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived 
San  Diego  20  December.  Following  additional  training  off 
the  west  coast,  the  landing  craft  sailed  6 March  1945  for 
the  Marianas,  arriving  Guam  8 April.  Two  weeks  later 
she  was  en  route  to  Okinawa,  where  U.S.  Forces  were 
already  engaged  .in  the  most  extensive  campaign  of  the 
Pacific  war. 

Upon  her  arrival  28  April  LCI  (L)-881f  was  assigned 
mail  delivery  and  smoke  station  duty  for  large  ships  oper- 
ating off  Okinawa.  She  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  the  rest 
of  the  war,  playing  an  important  part  for  the  fleet  in 
aiding  it  against  the  victorious  struggle  against  the  Japa- 
nese Empire. 

After  the  war  she  operated  as  a mine  destruction  vessel 
out  of  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo,  remaining  in  Japan  until 
December.  Early  in  1946,  LCI (L)-884  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  decommissioned  24  March  1947,  join- 
ing the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Oove  Springs,  Fla. 
She  was  reclassified  LSIL-884  28  February  1949. 

LSIL-884  was  named  and  redesignated  Longspur 
(AMCU-28)  7 March  1952.  Recommissioned  in  June  1952, 
Longspur  was  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  for  har- 
bor defense.  Reclassified  MHC-28  on  7 February  1953,  she 
continued  operations  out  of  Charleston  until  1 January 
1954.  Decommissioned  the  first  of  the  year,  she  joined 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Struck  1 
January  1960,  Longspur  was  sold  to  Mills  Marine  Co., 
18  May  1960  and  was  towed  away  for  scrap  22  June  1960. 

LCI (L)-884  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Longview 

Cities  in  Texas  and  Washington. 


Haiti  Victory  (T-AK-238)  ( q.v .)  was  renamed  and  re- 
classified Longview  (T-AGM-3)  27  November  1960  while 
serving  as  a range  instrumentation  ship  in  the  Pacific. 


Longworth,  Nicholas,  see  Ibex  (IX-119) 


Lonoto 

An  Indian  word. 

(YTB-407:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  10;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.) 

Lonoto  (YTB— 107)  was  laid  down  as  YT-407  by  Ira 
Bushey  & Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  24  February  1944;  named 
Lonoto  13  April  1944  and  reclassified  YTB— 407  15  May ; 
launched  30  June  1944;  and  commissioned  1 February 
1945. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Lonoto  performed  various 
harbor  operations  in  the  12th  Naval  District  from  1945 
on.  Reclassified  YTM-407  on  February  1962,  the  harbor 
tug  is  still  active  in  the  12th  Naval  District. 


Lookout 

A careful  watching  for  someone  or  something. 

( YAGR-2 : dp.  8,760  (lt.)  ; 1.  441' ; b.  57' ; dr.  27' ; s.  12.5  k. ; 
cpl.  151;  a.  3 3”;  cl.  Guardian;  T.  Z-EC2-S-C5) 

Lookout  (YAGR-2)  was  laid  down  by  J.  A.  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  as  SS  Claude  B.  Kitchin  5 
April  1945 ; launched  24  May  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Burge;  acquired  by  the  Navy  13  August  1954; 
converted ; and  commissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  5 March 
1955,  Lt.  Comdr.  Theodore  E.  Kreuger  in  command. 


After  shakedown  off  Newport,  R.I.,  Lookout  was  as- 
signed to  radar  picket  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District. 
From  1956  to  1965  she  operated  on  the  Atlantic  perimeter 
of  the  radar  defense  net  established  around  the  United 
States  to  warn  of  surprise  air  attack.  On  28  September 
1958  her  classification  was  changed  to  AGR-2.  Lookout's 
periods  of  20  to  30  days  at  sea  were  alternated  with  inport 
replenishment  at  Davisville,  R.I. 

By  the  time  she  completed  her  10th  year  of  service  in 
the  spring  of  1965,  Lookout  had  distinguished  herself  in 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  She  arrived  Bayonne,  N.J., 
23  June  and  decommissioned  there  12  July  1965.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 September  1965. 
Lookout  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet 
and  was  berthed  in  the  Hudson  River,  N.Y.,  where  she 
remains  into  1969. 

Lorain 

A city  and  county  in  northern  Ohio. 


APR-6  was  assigned  the  name  Lorain  23  August  1942, 
but  her  contract  was  canceled  12  March  1943,  prior  to  the 
start  of  construction. 


Unnamed  YT-330  (q.v.)  was  named  Lorain  prior  to 
acquisition  by  the  Navy  19  October  1942. 


APA-99  was  originally  named  Lorain  but  was  renamed 
Dade  (q.v.)  19  November  1943  after  being  laid  down  2 
September  1943. 


PG-205  was  originally  authorized  as  Vallejo,  but  was 
reclassified  PF-97  15  April  1943  and  renamed  Lorain  19 
November  1943.  Her  contract  was  canceled  11  January 
1944  before  she  was  laid  down. 

I 

(PF-93 : dp  1,264;  1.  303'11" ; b.  67'6"  ; dr.  13'8" ; s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  176;  a.  2 3",  4 40  mm.,  4 20  mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 
(hh.)  ; cl.  Tacoma  ; T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Lorain  (PF-93)  was  authorized  as  Roanoke  (PG-201)  ; 
reclassified  PF-93  on  15  April  1943;  and  laid  down  as 
Roanoke  (PF-93)  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  25  October 
1943.  She  was  renamed  Lorain  7 February  1914 ; launched 
18  March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Henderson ; and 
commissioned  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  15  January  1945,  Lt. 
Comdr.  James  G.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  USCGR,  in  command. 

Lorain  departed  Baltimore  28  January  1945  for  Norfolk 
and  Bermuda,  where  the  Coast  Guard-manned  frigate 
underwent  shakedown  and  training.  After  further  train- 
ing in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  she  sailed  11  April  for  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  her  base  for  weather  patrols  through  the 
following  summer.  Operating  out  of  Argentia  and  later 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  she  ranged  the  North  Atlantic  from 
the  coastal  waters  of  Greenland  to  waters  north  of  the 
Azores,  reporting  vital  meteorological  data. 

Lorain  returned  to  Boston  14  September,  conducted 
a weather  patrol  off  New  England  in  late  October,  then 
sailed  2 December  for  duty  in  the  Caribbean.  An  escort 
run  took  her  to  Recife,  Brazil,  early  in  1946,  and  after 
two  weather  patrols  east  of  Bermuda,  she  returned  to 
Boston  7 March  and  decommissioned  there  14  March 
1946.  She  was  sold  26  March  1947  to  the  French  Navy 
and  commissioned  on  the  same  day  as  La  Place  (F-13). 
Disarmed  a year  later  she  served  as  weather  observation 
ship  in  the  North  Atlantic  until  sunk  by  a mine  16  Sep- 
tember 1950. 

Lorain  County 

A county  in  northern  Ohio. 

( LST-1177 : dp.  3,560;  1.  445':  b.  62';  dr.  18';  s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  844 ; a.  6 3”  ; cl.  Suffolk  County ) 
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Lorain  County  (LST-1177)  was  laid  down  9 August 
1956  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio; 
launched  22  June  1957 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Baumhart,  Jr.,  wife  of  Congressman  Baumhart  of  Ohio; 
and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans  3 October  1958,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Robert  E.  Du  Bois  in  command. 

This  larger,  air-conditioned,  and  even  more  versatile 
version  of  the  World  War  II  Landing  Ship,  Tank,  con- 
ducted its  shakedown  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  in 
January  1959  joined  PhibRon  6 for  the  first  of  many 
landing  exercises  on  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.  On  31  July  her 
squadron  steamed  from  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  with  ma- 
rines embarked  for  Mediterranean  deployment  with  the 
6th  Fleet.  Returning  to  Little  Creek  10  February  1961, 
she  concentrated  on  training  with  marines. 

Each  year  she  served  several  months  with  the  Carib- 
bean Ready  Squadron.  Such  training  proved  its  value 
during  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  fully  loaded, 
Lorain  County  remained  on  standby  in  the  Caribbean 
from  22  October  to  16  December.  Castro’s  revolutionary 
pronouncements  and  his  act  of  shutting  off  the  Guan- 
tanamo water  supply  prevented  any  true  relaxation  of 
tension  in  the  area,  and  in  June  1965  Loraine  County 
carried  a marine  heavy  artillery  company  to  Guantanamo. 

Her  Caribbean  training  in  1966  was  highlighted  by  a 
visit  to  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies  with  PhibRon  4. 
1967  saw  further  Caribbean  training  and  landing  exer- 
cises, and  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  from  30  March 
to  24  May.  After  further  operations  in  the  Caribbean  in 
early  1968,  Lorain  County  began  overhaul  at  Norfolk  on 
24  June.  On  2 December  she  left  the  yard  and  prepared  for 
refresher  training  into  1969. 


Lord  Baltimore,  see  Sequin  (YFB-35) 


Lorikeet 

A small  brightly  colored  bird  of  the  lory  or  brush- 
tongued  parrot  family  found  in  Australia  and  New 
Guinea. 

I 

(AMc-49:  dp.  185;  1.  97'1" ; b.  22';  dr.  8'6” ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  17 ; a.  2 .30  cal.  mg;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  first  Lorikeet  was  laid  down  by  Greenporf  Basin 
& Construction  Co.,  Greenport,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  28 
February  1941 ; launched  19  April ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Mildred  Howard ; and  commissioned  8 August  1941,  Ens. 
Lawrence  G.  FitzSommons  in  command. 

Attached  to  the  Inshore  Patrol,  Lorikeet  was  based 
at  Staten  Island  for  sweeping  operations  to  keep  vital 
New  York  Harbor  free  from  the  menace  of  enemy  mines. 
In  November  1944  she  was  transferred  to  the  1st  Naval 
District  and  swept  the  sealanes  approaching  Boston.  As 
World  War  II  closed,  she  arrived  Charleston,  S.C.,  8 
August  1945.  Lorikeet  decommissioned  there  14  December, 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 January  1946,  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission.  She  was  sold 
to  Karl  H.  Anderson  of  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla.,  31  July 
1947  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Nassau  Fertilizer  & 
Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Fernandia,  Fla. 

II 

( YMS-271 : dp.  215;  1.  136' ; b.  24'6"  ; dr.  8' ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  50 ; a.  1 3”,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  cl.  YMS-135) 

Lorikeet  (AMS^9)  was  laid  down  as  YMS-271  by 
Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boatbuilding  Co.,  Belling- 
ham, Wash.,  3 July  1942 ; launched  17  October ; and  com- 
missioned 21  April  1943,  Lt.  Charles  E.  Sc-hemeck  in 
command  from  17  May. 

Upon  completion  of  shakedown,  YMS-271  departed 
Seattle  21  August  1943  to  undergo  intensive  antisubmarine 
warfare  training  out  of  San  Diego.  Two  months  later  she 
was  underway  for  the  Solomon  Islands  via  Samoa  and 
New  Caledonia.  Arriving  5 November,  YMS-271  operated 


as  a screening  and  escort  vessel  in  the  Solomons  until 
21  July  1944. 

The  tide  of  war  having  surged  northward,  she  steamed 
next  to  Fiji  Islands  to  sweep  American  mines  from  the 
area.  Slightly  damaged  8 October  while  taking  a wind- 
driven,  rudderless  New  Zealand  corvette  under  tow,  she 
repaired  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  then  resumed  sweep- 
ing duties  first  around  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  and  later 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides. 

Withdrawn  for  the  impending  Okinawa  Gunto  in- 
vasion, YMS-271  participated  in  practice  exercises  near 
Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands,  17  February  through  15  March 
1945.  On  the  latter  date,  she  sailed  as  a convoy  escort 
bound  for  the  Ryukyus.  While  the  main  invasion  force 
stormed  ashore  on  the  western  side  of  Okinawa,  this 
wooden-hulled  vessel  helped  prepare  the  eastern  bays  to 
receive  additional  forces  of  ships  and  men  from  2 April 
to  12  May. 

Though  15  percent  of  all  naval  casualties  during  this 
“Operation  Iceberg”  were  suffered  by  minecraft,  YMS- 
271  emerged  unscratched.  Following  a brief  overhaul  at 
Saipan  she  returned  to  resume  sweeping  of  the  Kerama 
Retto  Passage  before  undertaking  preinvasion  sweeps 
around  Kume  Shima.  On  4 July  operations  took  her  into 
the  East  China  Sea  but  immediately  following  surrender 
ceremonies  they  shifted  to  the  passage  off  Wakayama, 
Japan.  Rotated  home  25  February  1946,  she  proceeded  to 
Boston  and  decommissioned  19  July  1946. 

She  began  a new  career  as  a Naval  Reserve  training 
ship  1 September  1947,  when  she  was  placed  in  service 
and  simultaneously  reclassified  as  AMS-49  and  named 
Lorikeet.  She  served  the  reserve  training  program  in  the 
Quiney-Hingham,  Mass.,  area  until  she  recommissioned 
17  March  1950,  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  J.  O’Brien  in  command. 

Lorikeet  sailed  29  May  from  Boston  for  assignment 
with  MinRon  4 based  at  Charleston,  S.C.  After  a shake- 
down  cruise  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  in  July,  she  engaged 
in  coastal  exercises  and  cruises  between  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Key  West,  Fla.  Reclassified  MSC(0)^9  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955,  she  participated  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  largest 
postwar  mine  warfare  exercises  to  date,  operation 
“LANTMINEX”  in  the  spring  of  1955.  In  late  1956  she 
shifted  her  home  port  to  Panama  City,  Fla. 

She  departed  Panama  City  for  Charleston  arriving  in 
late  August  1957.  She  then  sailed  for  New  York  3 Septem- 
ber where  she  decommissioned  18  September.  Placed  in 
service  30  October  1959,  she  once  again  became  a Naval 
Reserve  training  ship,  this  time  for  the  3d  Naval  District. 
In  January  1961  she  provided  the  basis  of  training  for 
two  reserve  crews  attached  to  NRTC  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
From  1 July  1964  to  3 September  1968,  Lorikeet  served 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  Naval  Reserve  Mine  Division 
31  and  was  based  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  Lorikeet  was  re- 
lieved as  flagship  and  Naval  Reserve  training  ship  on 
3 September  by  Limpkin  (MSC-195).  Placed  out  of  serv- 
ice shortly  after,  she  was  struck  1 October  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  and  is  to  be  scrapped 

Lorikeet  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Loring 

A British  name  retained.  Sir  John  Loring  (1775-1852) 
commanded  HMS  Niobe  from  1805  to  1813. 

( DE-520 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21.5 

k. ; cpl.  198 ; a.  3 3”,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; 

cl.  Evarts) 

DE-520  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Navy  Yard  18  July 
1943 ; launched  30  July  1943 ; transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  lend  lease  27  November  1943 ; and  com- 
missioned as  HMS  Loring  (K-565)  the  same  day.  During 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II  she  served  the  Royal 
Navy  as  a frigate  and  patrolled  the  Allied  convoy  routes 
in  the  eastern  Atlantic  for  German  U-boats.  After  the 
war,  she  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
7 January  1947  while  still  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
was  sold  for  scrap. 
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Los  Alamos 

A town  in  north  central  New  Mexico;  site  of  research 
and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  during  World  War 
II,  and  of  the  first  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  16  July 
1945. 

( ABSD-7 : dp.  30,800  (It.)  ; 1.  825';  b.  246'5"  ; dr.  8'8" 

(It.),  67'4"  (subm.  max.);  s.  NSP;  cpl.  187;  a.  14 

40mm.,  14  20mm.;  cl.  ABSD-b) 

ABSD-7,  an  advance  base  section  dock,  was  constructed 
of  seven  advance  base  docks  (ABD)  as  follows:  ABD-37, 
ABD-38,  ABD-39,  and  ABD-JfO  were  built  by  Chicago 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Morgan  City,  La.,  and  completed  in 
December  1944  and  January  and  February  1945 ; ABD-51 
and  ABD-52  were  built  by  Pollock  Stockton  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  completed  in  January  and  March 
1945 ; and  ABD-58  was  built  by  Pittsburgh  Des  Moines 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  completed  in  October  1944. 
The  seven  advance  base  docks  were  towed  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  where  they  were  erected  and  assembled  into 
ABSD-7.  Completed  in  March  1945,  the  advance  base  sec- 
tion dock  began  duty  at  Mare  Island,  and  she  served  there 
until  placed  on  the  inactive  list  in  March  1946.  Subse- 
quently, she  reclassified  to  AFDB-7,  an  auxiliary  floating 
drydock,  in  August  1946.  She  was  disassembled  and  towed 
to  the  east  coast  where  she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  in  January  1947. 

Early  in  1961,  sections  “A”,  “B”,  “C”,  and  “D”  of 
AFDB-7  were  towed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Holy 
Loch,  Scotland,  where  on  3 March  1961  the  Navy  estab- 
lished an  important  base  for  fleet  ballistic  submarines.  A 
detachment  of  Seabees  from  MCB^  erected  and  assem- 
bled the  four  sections.  Completed  10  November,  the 
auxiliary  floating  drydock  was  placed  in  service  as  Los 
Alamos  (AFDB-7). 

Assigned  to  SubRon  14,  Los  Alamos  began  drydock  serv- 
ice for  the  FBM  boats.  Converted  for  use  by  submarines, 


she  had  the  following  characteristics:  dp.  18,795  (It.); 
1.  513';  b.  246'5";  dr.  9'3"  (It.),  67'4"  (subm.  max.)  ; s. 
NSP ; cpl.  143 ; a.  none.  Late  in  1961  she  carried  out  her 
first  SSBN  drydocking  of  George  Washington  (SSBN- 
598).  Since  then,  she  has  served  submarines  of  the  “High- 
land Squadron”  at  Holy  Loch,  and  in  doing  so  has 
strengthened  the  security  and  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
the  free  world.  She  has  supported  refit  and  repair  opera- 
tions by  submarine  tenders  Proteus  (AS-19),  Hunley 
(AS-31),  and  Simon  Lake  (AS-33).  In  February  1964 
she  completed  successfully  the  first  “off  center”  docking  of 
a Polaris  submarine.  By  providing  keel  blocks  preset  for 
two  seperate  classes  of  SSBN  boats,  Los  Alamos  “added 
immeasurably  to  the  site’s  repair  flexibility.”  Into  1969 
she  continues  to  provide  docking  services  for  Polaris  sub- 
marines, whenever  needed  in  weather  foul  or  fair. 

Los  Angeles 

A city  in  southern  California ; the  first  Los  Angeles  is  a 
merchant  name  retained. 

I 

(Str : t.  6,876  (gr.)  ; lbp.  435' ; b.  56' ; dr.  27' ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  72;  a.  1 5",  1 3'') 

The  first  Los  Angeles,  a single  screw  tanker,  was  built 
by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1916;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  under  bareboat  charter  from  her 
owner,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  in  1917 ; and  com- 
missioned at  New  Orleans,  La.,  9 August  1917,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  USNRF,  in  command. 

During  the  remainder  of  1917,  Los  Angeles  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  made  two  cruises 
with  the  Atlantic  Train  Force.  She  was  assigned  duty 
with  NOTS  on  9 January  1918;  and,  after  loading  cargo 
at  New  York,  she  sailed  15  January  for  the  British  Isles. 


USS  Los  Alamos  (AFDB-7) — 19  March  1963,  Polaris  replenishment  anchorage,  Holy  Loch  Scotland.  USS  Abruhum 

Lincoln  (SSBN-602)  in  the  dock. 
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She  reached  Scapa  Flow  4 February,  discharged  her  cargo, 
and  returned  to  the  east  coast  from  7 to  27  February. 
Between  4 and  10  March,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  where  she  loaded  fuel  oil  before  de- 
parting for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  14th.  She  arrived 
20  March,  thence  sailed  the  next  day  to  join  a convoy 
bound  for  Europe. 

Between  21  February  and  10  November  Los  Angeles 
made  four  transatlantic  runs  out  of  east  coast  ports,  carry- 
ing fuel  oil  to  Brest,  France,  and  Portsmouth  and  Devon- 
port,  England.  During  the  latter  part  of  November  she 
transported  a similar  cargo  from  Philadelphia  to  Cristo- 
bal, Canal  Zone ; and,  after  loading  crude  oil  at  Tuxpan, 
Mexico,  she  returned  to  New  York  16  December.  Los 
Angeles  decommissioned  there  17  January  1919  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


The  rigid  airship  ZR-3  ( q.v. ) , completed  in  August  1924 
by  the  Zeppelin  Airship  Co.,  Friedrichshafen,  Germany, 
for  the  U.S.  Government  under  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  was  christened  Los  Angeles  by  Mrs.  Grace  Coo- 
lidge,  wife  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  at  Anacostia, 
D.C.,  25  November  1924  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Maurice  R.  Pierce  in  command. 

For  more  than  7 years  Los  Angeles  served  as  an  aerial 
laboratory  and  testing  station  for  numerous  experiments 


in  the  development  of  coordinated  naval  air  and  sea  tac- 
tics. In  addition  she  trained  practically  all  airship  crews 
for  the  Navy,  and  operations  with  the  fleets  sent  her  to 
the  Pacific,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Caribbean.  She  de- 
commissioned 30  June  1932;  recommissioned  for  a time 
after  the  Akron  disaster  3 April  1933 ; and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  24  October  1939. 

II 

(CA-135:  dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11”;  b.  70'10” ; dr.  20'6" ; 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  1,142 ; a.  9 8",  12  5",  48  40mm.,  28  20mm. ; 
cl.  Baltimore) 

The  third  Los  Angeles  (CA-135)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  July  1913; 
launched  20  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Bowron ; and  commissioned  22  July  1945,  Capt.  John  A. 
Snackenberg  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Los 
Angeles  sailed  15  October  for  the  Far  East  via  the  west 
coast  and  arrived  Shanghai,  China,  3 January  1946.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  she  operated  with  the  7th  Fleet  along 
the  coast  of  China  and  in  the  western  Pacific  to  the  Mari- 
anas. She  returned  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  21  January 
1917  ; decommissioned  at  Hunter’s  Point  9 April  1918  ; and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 

Los  Angeles  recommissioned  27  January  1951,  Capt. 
Robert  N.  McFarlane  in  command.  In  response  to  the 


USS  Los  Angeles  ( CA-135 ) —1959. 
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American  effort  to  thwart  Communist  aggression  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea,  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East 
14  May  and  joined  naval  operations  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Korea  31  May  as  flagship  for  Rear  Adm.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke’s  CRUDIV  5.  During  the  next  6 months  she  ranged 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  from  Hung- 
nam  in  the  east  to  Haeju  in  the  west  while  her  guns 
pounded  enemy  coastal  positions.  After  returning  to  the 
United  States  17  December  for  overhaul  and  training,  she 
made  her  second  deployment  to  Korean  waters  9 October 
1952  and  participated  11  October  in  a concentrated  shell- 
ing of  enemy  bunkers  and  observation  points  at  Koji-ni. 
During  the  next  few  months,  she  continued  to  provide  off- 
shore gunfire  support  for  American  ground  operations,  and 
in  addition  she  cruised  the  Sea  of  Japan  with  fast  car- 
riers of  the  7th  Fleet.  While  participating  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Wonsan  late  in  March  and  early  in  April  1953, 
she  received  minor  damage  from  enemy  shore  batteries, 
but  continued  operations  until  sailing  for  the  west  coast 
in  mid-April.  She  arrived  Long  Beach  15  May. 

Between  November  1953  and  June  1963  Los  Angeles 
made  eight  more  deployments  to  the  Far  East  where  she 
served  as  a cruiser  division  flagship  with  the  7th  Fleet 
in  support  of  “keeping  the  peace”  operations  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  Her  operations  sent  her  from 
the  coast  of  Japan  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  the  East  and  South  China  Seas ; and  with  units  of 
the  mighty  7th  Fleet  she  steamed  to  American  bases  in 
the  Philippines  and  Okinawa,  as  well  as  to  Allied  bases 
in  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and  Formosa. 
During  the  Quemoy-Matsu  crisis  in  1956,  she  patrolled 
the  Formosa  Strait  to  help  protect  Formosa  from  possible 
invasion  from  Communist  China. 

When  not  deployed  in  the  western  Pacific,  Los  Angeles 
operated  out  of  Long  Beach  along  the  west  coast  and  in 
the  Pacific  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  returned  to 
Long  Beach  from  her  final  Far  East  deployment  20  June 
1963.  She  decommissioned  at  Long  Beach  15  Noevmber 
1963  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego, 
where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Los  Angeles  received  five  battle  stars  for  service  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Lossie 

A British  name  retained ; a river  in  northeastern  Scot- 
land which  flows  into  the  North  Sea. 

(PG-108 : dp.  1,370;  1.  301'3"  ; b.  36'6"  ; dr.  9' ; s.  20  k. ; 

cpl.  140;  a.  2 4",  10  20mm.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  River) 

PG-108  was  launched  under  U.S.  Navy  contract  by 
Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  30  April  1943 
and  named  HMS  Lossie  (K-303)  upon  transfer  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  lend  lease  12  August  1943.  During 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II  the  “River”  class  frigate 
served  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  North  Atlantic.  She  was 
returned  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Boston,  Mass., 
28  January  1946.  She  was  sold  to  Cadio  Compania  de 
Navegacion  S.A.  13  November  1946  and  documented  under 
Panamanian  registry  as  Teti.  Sold  to  Typaldos  Brothers 
SS  Co.  Ltd.,  in  1955  she  was  renamed  Adriatiki  and  oper- 
ated under  Greek  papers  out  of  Piraeus. 


Lot  M.  Morrill 

A former  name  retained. 

Lot  M.  Morrill , a revenue  cutter,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  24  April  1898  for  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  She  patrolled  between  Cuba  and  Florida  during 
May,  and  for  the  next  3 months  operated  along  the  west 
coast  to  Florida.  During  her  tour  she  captured  two  ships : 
a French  ship,  Lafayette,  and  Spanish  sailing  ship 
Espaha.  Lot  M.  Morrill  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department  11  August  1898. 


Lotosland,  see  Siren  (PY-13),  and  Y P-339 


Louden 

A city  in  Kentucky. 

(PC-1213  : dp.  450  ; 1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20.2  k. ; 
cpl.  65;  a.  13";  cl.  PC-tfl) 

Louden  (PC-1213)  was  laid  down  as  PC-1213  by 
Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  7 
November  1942  ; launched  22  May  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Stroh,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.Y., 
whose  citizens  paid  for  the  patrol  craft’s  construction  with 
their  war  bonds ; and  commissioned  at  New  York  6 
October  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  H.  Robertson,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  frontier  for  patrol  duty, 
PC-1213  departed  New  York  24  October  1943  for  the 
Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  arriving 
28  October.  Following  a month  of  training  and  repairs, 
she  sailed  for  San  Juan,  P.R.,  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
arriving  18  December.  Departing  San  Juan  on  the  19th, 
the  patrol  craft  steamed  first  to  Guantanamo  and  then  to 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  arriving  1 January  1944.  There  the 
ship  met  a convoy  and  sailed  on  the  8th,  escorting  it  to 
Aruba  and  Curagao,  Netherlands  West  Indies.  Arriving 
Willemstad,  Curagao,  9 January,  PC-1213  suffered  a 
major  engineering  casualty  and  had  to  be  towed  by 
Squantum  (AT-174)  to  San  Juan  6 to  9 February  for 
repairs. 

PC-1213  resumed  operations  30  April,  convoying 
merchantmen  and  naval  vessels  among  ports  in  the 
British  and  Netherlands  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston, 
S.C.  through  the  end  of  May  1945  then  sailed  out  of  San 
Juan  and  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  varied  4th  Fleet 
operations  through  May  1946. 

PC-1213  departed  San  Juan  3 June  for  Norfolk  and  New 
York  arriving  the  13th.  On  22  June  she  sailed  for  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Chicago,  arriving  8 July. 
On  19  July  she  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  decommis- 
sion there  20  July  1946  and  be  placed  in  service  in  Naval 
Reserve  training. 

She  remained  at  Green  Bay  until  assigned  to  similar 
duty  at  Norfolk  in  October  1949.  Renamed  Louden  1 Feb- 
ruary 1956,  the  ship  continued  in  reserve  status  at  Norfolk 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  sold  to  Walsh  Con- 
struction Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  14  December  1959.  She  was 
towed  away  for  scrapping  on  23  December. 


Lough 

John  Cady  Lough,  born  in  Geneseo,  111.,  22  November 
1915  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  enlisted 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  2 December  1940.  Appointed  aviation 
cadet  6 March  1941,  he  trained  at  Miami  and  was  com- 
missioned ensign  1 November  1941.  As  a member  of  Scout- 
ing Squadron  6 in  Enterprise,  he  was  lost  in  the  Battle 
of  Midway,  4 June  1942,  when  his  squadron  played  a sig- 
nificant part  in  halting  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  east- 
ward across  the  Pacific.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  courageous  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
face  of  formidable  antiaircraft  fire  and  fierce  fighter 
opposition. 

( DE-586 : dp.  1.450;  1.  396';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8" ; s.  24  k. : 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm„  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.  (h.h.)  ; cl.  Rudderow) 

Lough  (DE-586)  was  laid  down  8 December  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard.  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
launched  22  January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Rose  Anne 
Lough,  sister  of  Ensign  Lough ; and  commissioned  at  Bos- 
ton 2 May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Blaney  C.  Turner  in  command. 

Lough  shookdown  off  Bermuda  and  in  June  1944  began 
coastal  escort  from  Norfolk  to  New  YTork,  then  guarded 
a convoy  to  Bizerte  and  another  back  to  the  United  States. 
She  arrived  Espiritu  Santo  from  Panama  1 November  and 
joined  the  service  force  of  the  3rd  Fleet  as  escort  from 
the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea  to  Manus,  where  she  wit- 
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nessed  the  disasterous  explosion  of  ammunition  ship 
Mount  Hood  20  November  and  participated  in  the  fruit- 
less search  for  survivors. 

Rendezvousing  10  November  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
she  escorted  7th  Fleet  Commander,  Adm.  T.  C.  Kinkaid 
for  the  great  amphibious  landing  at  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte.  Arriving  25  November  she  fought  off  her  first  air 
attack  almost  at  once.  She  served  on  escort  and  patrol  in 
the  Philippines  until  the  fighting  ended,  twice  voyaging 
to  Hollandia  for  resupply  echelons. 

While  protecting  the  landing  of  the  11th  Airborne  Di- 
vision on  Nasugbu  31  January  1945,  Lough  engaged  a 
swarm  of  20  or  more  15'  suicide  boats  armed  with  depth 
charges  which  attacked  the  screen,  sinking  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  the  enemy.  She  then  pulled  from  the 
water  63  survivors  of  less  fortunate  PC-1129.  Two  nights 
later  Lough  and  Presley,  fearing  a similar  attack,  sank 
two  friendly  PT  boats  which  approached  without  identify- 
ing themselves. 

After  hostilities  ceased  she  left  Manila  24  August  on  the 
first  of  a series  of  escort  missions  to  Okinawa  which  con- 
tinued until  28  November,  when  she  left  for  Eniwetok, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  18  Decem- 
ber. Lough  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  24  June  1946 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Stockton,  where 
she  remains  into  1969. 

Lough  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Louie  II,  see  YT-121f 


Louis 

A British  name  retained.  Sir  Thomas  Louis  (175(4-1809) 
commanded  HMS  Minotaur  during  Nelson’s  significant 
victory  over  the  French  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  at  Aboukir 
Bay  1 August  1798. 

( DE-517 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1''  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21.5 
k. ; cpl.  198 ; a.  3 3",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; 
cl.  Evarts) 

DE-517  was  laid  down  by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  9 
July  1943;  launched  13  August  1943;  transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  lend  lease  9 November  1943;  and 
commissioned  as  HMS  Louis  (K-515)  the  same  day.  She 
served  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II.  As  a frigate,  she  operated  on  convoy  escort  and 
ASW  patrols  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
Arctic  waters.  After  the  Allied  victory  in  Europe,  the 
British  returned  her  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  at 
Philadelphia  20  March  1946.  She  was  sold  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  17  June  1946. 


Louisburg,  see  Schuylkill  (AO-76) 


Louise  No.  2 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-1230 : t.  73;  1.  104' ; b.  23' ; dr.  13'3"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  16; 
a.  1 .30 cal.  mg.) 

Louise  1 Vo.  2,  an  auxiliary  pilot  boat,  was  built  in  1900 
by  Ambrose  Martin,  East  Boston,  Mass. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  under  free  lease  10  September  1917  from  her  owner, 
Boston  Pilots  Relief  Society ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast 
Defense  Reserve  15  September  1917 ; taken  over  19  Sep- 
tember 1917 ; and  coinmisioned  20  September  1917  at  Bos- 
ton, Ens.  John  M.  Watson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  Louise  No.  2 
served  throughout  World  War  I as  a pilot  boat  in  Boston 
Harbor,  guiding  inbound  and  outbound  ships  through 
the  defensive  sea  area  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  After  the 
Armistice,  she  decommissioned  14  January  1919  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


Louisiana 

Originally  named  by  the  French  to  honor  King  Louis 
XIV,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  30  April  1812 
as  the  18th  State. 

I 

(Sip.:  t.  341;  lbp.  99'6'' ; b.  28';  dr.  14';  a.  16  long 
24-pdrs.) 

The  first  Louisiana  was  built  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in 
1812  for  merchant  service  on  the  Mississippi ; purchased  by 
the  Navy  in  September  of  that  year ; and  placed  in  service 
immediately  with  the  small  force  defending  New  Orleans 
against  British  invasion. 

Attached  to  the  New  Orleans  station,  unarmed  and  not 
fitted  out  through  the  first  2 years  of  war,  Louisiana  was 
made  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Patterson’s  flagship  in  Au- 
gust 1814,  received  her  guns,  and  along  with  schooner 
Carolina  and  a handful  of  gunboats,  prepared  to  protect 
the  city  from  attack  by  sea.  The  heaviest  and  most  power- 
fully armed  ship  in  Patterson’s  small  flotilla,  the  sloop 
served  as  a floating  battery,  stationed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  cover  any  possible  attack  by 
land  or  sea. 

By  23  December,  the  British  Army  was  landing  its 
forces  only  9 miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  Commodore 
Patterson  ordered  Louisiana  and  Carolina  to  sail  down- 
river and  attack,  supporting  General  Jackson’s  hastily 
assembled  troops.  Becalmed,  the  sloop  was  unable  to  sail, 
but  the  next  day  joined  Carolina  and  for  the  4 following 
days  pounded  the  British  on  the  flank,  making  their  ad- 
vance untenable  and  giving  Jackson  time  to  dig  in.  On 
the  night  of  27  December  Carolina  was  hit  by  enemy  fire 
and  blew  up,  leaving  Louisiana  the  only  naval  vessel  at 
New  Orleans. 

The  British  moved  forward  on  the  28th  but  Louisiana’s 
heavy  battery  forced  them  back.  Though  they  retaliated 
with  an  incessant  7-hour  cannonade,  the  sloop  was  able 
to  fire  nearly  800  rounds  at  the  enemy  while  suffering 
only  one  man  wounded.  Dropping  downriver  30  December, 
Louisiana  continued  to  punish  the  enemy  with  devastating 
flank  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  sloop’s  inshore  guns  were 
brought  ashore  and  placed  in  redoubts  to  bombard  the 
enemy.  As  the  English  continued  to  press  the  attack, 
Louisiana  supported  General  Jackson’s  soldiers  with  ac- 
curate fire  until  by  sunset,  8 January  1815,  the  British 
veterans  were  disastrously  defeated  in  the  last  attack, 
and  the  valuable  port  of  New  Orleans  remained  American. 
General  Jackson  gave  well-earned  trbute  to  the  Navy’s 
key  role  in  this  great  victory. 

Louisiana  was  subsequently  dismantled  and  laid  up  at 
New  Orleans,  and  in  1821  was  broken  up. 

II 

( ScStr : t.  295;  1.  143'2"  ; b.  27'3"  ; dr.  8'6"  ; dph.  8'1"  ; 
cpl.  85  ; a.  1 8"  D.  sb„  1 32-pdr„  1 12-pdr.  D.  r.) 

The  second  Louisiana,  a sidewheel  steamer  built  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1860,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Philadelphia  10  July  1861 ; and  commissioned  in  August 
1861,  Lt.  Alexander  Murray  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  un- 
til January  1862  Louisiana  operated  along  the  Virginia 
coast,  blocking  the  passage  of  Confederate  blockade  run- 
ners, and  attackign  them  at  their  bases.  Similar  operations 
denied  the  use  of  coastal  inlets  and  seaboard  towns  to  the 
blockade  runners,  and  tied  down  Confederate  troops  to 
guard  those  of  such  bases  which  could  be  held.  On  13 
September  1861,  with  Savannah,  Louisiana  engaged  CSS 
Patrick  Henry  oft  Newport  News,  but  shot  from  both 
sides  fell  short.  Two  of  her  boats  destroyed  a schooner 
fitting  out  as  a Confederate  privateer  at  Chincoteague  In- 
let 5 October,  and  2 days  later  she  captured  schooner 
S.  T.  Carrison  with  a cargo  of  wood  near  Wallops  Island. 

Chinc-oteaque  Island  was  lost  to  the  Confederacy  as  a 
base  when  on  14  October  Louisiana’s  Lt.  A.  Murray  wit- 
nessed the  administration  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  to  Chincoteague’s  citizens.  Her  boats,  led 
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by  Lt.  Alfred  Hopkins,  surprised  and  burned  three  Con- 
federate vessels  at  Chineoteague  Inlet  28  and  29  October. 

On  2 January  1862,  Louisiana  was  ordered  to  Hatteras 
Inlet  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Carolina  Sounds. 
For  the  next  3 years,  she  patrolled,  supported  Army  troops 
and  made  raids  along  the  many  miles  of  the  intricate  water 
system  whose  eventual  capture  would  be  a mortal  blow 
to  the  Confederacy.  Typical  of  such  actions  was  that  of 
6 September  1862,  when  she  fired  to  aid  Union  troops 
repelling  Confederate  attacks  on  Washington,  N.C.  Their 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Foster,  reported  that 
Louisiana  “had  rendered  most  efficient  aid,  throwing  her 
shells  with  great  precision,  and  clearing  the  streets, 
through  which  her  guns  had  range.” 

She  captured  schooner  Alice  L.  Webb  at  Rose  Bay, 
N.C.,  5 November  1862,  then  joined  in  the  Army-Navy 
expedition  which  captured  Greenville,  N.C.,  4 days  later. 
On  20  May  1863,  one  of  her  boatcrews  under  Acting  Mas- 
ter’s Mate  Charles  W.  Fisher,  captured  a still  unrigged 
schooner  in  the  Tar  River  north  of  Washington,  N.C.  The 
prize  was  named  for  Louisiana’s  captain,  R.  T.  Renshaw, 
and  taken  into  the  Navy  as  an  ordnance  hulk. 

Fort  Fisher,  guarding  Wilmington,  N C.,  was  the  key 
to  the  base  which  northern  commanders  foresaw  the 
South  employing  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  Com- 
modore David  Porter  and  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  Butler, 
knowing  that  an  assault  on  so  powerful  a defense  would 
be  long  and  costly,  hoped  to  reduce  it  by  blowing  up  an 
explosive  laden  ship  under  its  walls.  On  26  November  1864, 
contrary  to  naval  ordnance  experts’  advice,  Louisiana  was 
designated  for  this  assignment,  and  early  in  December 
she  proceeded  to  Hampton  Roads  to  be  partially  stripped 
and  laden  with  explosives.  She  left  Hampton  Roads  13 
December  in  tow  of  Sassacus  for  Beaufort,  N.C.,  where 
the  loading  of  powder  was  completed,  and  5 days  later 
arrived  off  Fort  Fisher.  Here  Wilderness  took  up  the  tow, 
and  Comdr.  A.  C.  Rhind  with  a volunteer  crew  prepared 
for  the  attack.  Wilderness  and  Louisiana  continued  to- 
ward Fort  Fisher,  but  were  turned  back  by  the  heavy 
swells  which  with  worsening  weather  delayed  the  entire 
amphibious  attack  in  leaving  its  base  at  Beaufort.  The 
final  attempt  was  made  23  December,  when  Wilderness 
brought  Louisiana  into  position  under  Fort  Fisher  late 
in  the  evening.  Rhind  and  his  crew  lit  the  fuses  and  kin- 
dled a fire  aft,  then  escaped  in  small  boats  to  Wilderness. 
waiting  anxiously  for  0118  24  December,  when  the  fuses 


were  timed  to  explode.  They  failed,  but  the  fire  set  aft 
worked  its  way  from  the  stem  to  the  powder  and  blew 
Louisiana  up  as  planned,  but  with  little  effect.  Several 
weeks  later,  the  massed  gunfire  of  the  fleet  and  amphibious 
assault  reduced  the  last  great  bastion  of  the  Carolina 
Sounds. 

Ill 

(BB-19 : dp.  16,000;  1.  456'4" ; b.  76'10" ; dr.  24'6" ; s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  827 ; a.  4 12",  8 8",  12  7",  20  3",  12  3-pdrs.,  2 

1-pdrs.,  4 .30  cal.  G.g.,  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Connecticut) 

The  third  Louisiana  (BB-19)  was  laid  down  7 Feb- 
ruary 1903  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  27  August  1904 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Juanita  LaLande!  and  commissioned 
2 June  1906,  Capt.  Albert  R.  Couden  in  command. 

Following  her  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast, 
Louisiana  sailed  15  September  for  Havana  in  response  to 
an  appeal  by  Cuban  President  Estrado  Palma  for  Ameri- 
can help  in  suppressing  an  insurrection.  The  new  battle- 
ship carried  a peace  commission,  comprised  of  Secretary 
of  War  William  H.  Taft  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Bacon,  which  arranged  for  a provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  Louisiana  stood  by  while  this  govern- 
ment was  set  up  and  then  returned  the  commission  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

Louisiana  embarked  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
Piney  Point,  Md.,  8 November  for  a cruise  to  Panama  to 
inspect  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Returning  she  briefly  visited  Puerto  Rico,  where  the 
President  studied  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  government,  before  debarking  him  at 
Piney  Point  26  November. 

During  1906  and  1907,  Louisiana  visited  New  Orleans, 
Havana,  and  Norfolk ; maneuvered  out  of  Guantanamo 
Bay ; and  engaged  in  battle  practice  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  On  16  December  1907  she  departed  Hampton 
Roads  as  one  of  the  16  battleships  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  on  a voyage  around  the  world.  The  cruise 
of  the  “Great  White  Fleet”  deterred  hostile  actions  to- 
ward the  United  States  by  other  countries,  primarily  Ja- 
pan ; raised  American  prestige  as  a global  naval  power ; 
and  impressed  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  a strong 
Navy  and  a thriving  merchant  fleet.  During  the  circum- 
navigation, Louisiana  visited  Port-of-Spain ; Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro; Junta  Arenas  and  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Callao,  Peru; 
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San  Diego  and  San  Francisco ; Honolulu ; Auckland ; Syd- 
ney ; Tokyo ; Manila ; Amey,  China  ; Hong  Kong ; Manila  ; 
Columbo ; Suez  and  Port  Said ; Smyrna ; and  Gibraltar 
before  returning  home  22  February  1909. 

After  overhaul  and  maneuvers,  Louisiana  joined  the 
2d  Division  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  1 November  1910  and 
sailed  for  European  waters  to  visit  English  and  French 
ports  before  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1911.  During  the  summer,  she  paid  formal  visits  to  the 
north  European  ports  of  Copenhagen ; Tralhafuet,  Swe- 
den ; Kronstadt,  Finland ; and  Kiel,  Germany,  and  was  in- 
spected by  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Tsar. 

Between  6 July  1913  and  24  September  1915  Louisiana 
made  three  voyages  from  east  coast  ports  to  Mexican 
waters.  On  the  first  (6  July  to  29  December  1913),  she 
stood  by  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  and  to 
help  enforce  both  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  arms  em- 
bargo which  had  been  established  to  discourage  further 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  Mexico.  Her  second  voyage 
(14  April  to  8 August  1914)  came  at  a time  when  tension 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  at  its  peak 
during  the  shelling  and  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  Louisi- 
ana sailed  a third  time  for  Mexican  waters  to  protect 
American  interests  again  from  17  August  to  24  September 
1915. 

Returning  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Louisiana  was 
placed  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  and,  until  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  she  served  as  a training  ship  for 
midshipmen  and  naval  militiamen  on  summer  cruises. 

During  World  War  I,  Louisiana  was  assigned  as  a gun- 
nery and  engineering  training  ship,  cruising  off  the  mid- 
dle Atlantic  coast  until  25  September  1918.  At  that  time 
she  became  one  of  the  escorts  for  a convoy  to  Halifax. 
Beginning  24  December,  she  saw  duty  as  a troop  trans- 
port, making  four  voyages  to  Brest,  France,  to  carry 
troops  back  to  the  United  States 

Following  her  final  trip  back  from  Brest,  Louisiana 
reported  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  where  she  de- 
commissioned 20  October  1920  and  was  sold  for  scrap  1 
November  1923. 


Building  of  battleship  Louisiana  (BB-71)  was  author- 
ized 19  July  1940  and  assigned  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  Va. ; but,  before  her  keel  was  laid,  construc- 
tion was  canceled  21  July  1943. 

Louisiana,  see  YM-21 


Louis  McLane 

A former  name  retained. 


Louis  McLane,  formerly  Delaware,  was  a revenue  cut- 
ter taken  over  by  the  Navy  12  April  1898  under  Executive 
order  for  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  She  op- 
erated off  the  Florida  Keys  on  patrol  duty  until  she  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  25  August  1898. 


Louisville 

The  largest  city  of  Kentucky. 

I 

(OwStGbt:  t.  468;  a.  (January  1862)  6 32-pdrs.,  3 VUI-in., 
4 42-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Louisville,  an  ironclad  centerwheel  steamer, 
was  built  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  J.  B.  Eads  in  1861,  under 
contract  with  the  War  Department ; was  accepted  15  Jan- 
uary 1862;  and  commissioned  16  January  1862,  Comdr. 
Benjamin  H.  Dove  in  command. 

Part  of  the  War  Department’s  flotilla  on  the  western 
rivers,  Louisville  assisted  the  Army  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River  14  to  16  February 
1862.  From  1 to  5 March,  she  aided  in  the  occupation  of 
Columbus,  Ky.,  the  “Gibraltar  of  the  West.”  Departing 
Cairo,  111.,  14  March,  she  served  in  the  capture  of  Island 
No.  10  and  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  through  7 April,  and  helped 
to  prevent  southern  ships  from  ascending  the  river. 

In  May,  Louisville  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pillow  and 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  Memphis  6 June.  Commanded 
by  Rear  Adm.  Charles  H.  Davis,  her  squadron  captured 
and  sank  the  Confederate  Mississippi  flotilla.  On  15  June, 
she  attacked  the  upper  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  before 
shifting  efforts  to  the  White  River,  departing  Helena,  Ark., 
5 August.  Escorting  Benton  and  Bragg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  she  met  little  resistance.  On  1 October,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy. 

After  escorting  transport  Meteor,  disembarking  troops 
at  Bledsoe’s  and  Hamblen’s  landings  21  October,  Louis- 
ville returned  to  Helena  to  join  the  gunboat  fleet,  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

She  joined  Baron  De  Kalb,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Sig- 
nal, New  Era,  Romeo,  Rattler,  and  Glide  later  in  the 
month  on  an  expedition  up  the  White  River  in  support  of 
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Close  action  at  the  Battle  of  Memphis.  The  city  surrendered  to  Capt.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  USN,  whose  command 
consisted  of  USS  Louisville,  Benton,  Carondelet,  St.  Louis,  and  Cairo. 


General  Sherman's  army.  Louisville  captured  the  steamer 
Evansville  near  Island  No.  36  on  1 November. 

Louisville  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman,  Ar- 
kansas Post,  4 to  11  January  1863,  and  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  through  Steele’s  Bayou,  14  to  28  January.  She 
was  ordered  to  the  Yazoo  River  the  31st  and  moved  to 
stop  Confederates  felling  trees  across  the  bayou  on 
21  March.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to  the  batteries 
on  the  river,  running  past  those  at  Vicksburg  on  16  April, 
and  engaging  the  lower  ones  on  the  29th.  She  joined 
Pittsburg,  Mound  City,  and  Carondolet  on  that  date,  si- 
lencing the  guns  of  the  fort  on  Grand  Gulf  and  helping 
to  establish  the  siege  which  forced  Vicksburg’s  surrender 
4 July  1863. 

From  12  March  to  22  May  1864,  Louisville  joined  in  the 
expedition  up  the  Red  River,  La.  On  2 June  she  engaged 
Confederate  batteries  7 miles  below  Columbia,  Ark.,  si- 
lencing the  guns.  She  landed  Union  troops  at  Sunnyside 
6 June  and  anchored  off  Shipwith’s  Landing  the  20th, 
to  learn  that  Confederates  were  traveling  upriver  with  a 
heavy  force,  and  had  crossed  Cypress  Creek  and  Barthol- 
omew’s Bayou  20  June  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery. On  learning  that  Parsson’s  brigade  was  10  miles  back 
of  Gaines’  Landing,  providing  reinforcements,  Louisville 
departed  immediately  for  that  point,  and  helped  break  up 
the  Confederate  attack. 

Louisville  continued  service  on  the  Mississippi  until 
decommissioning  21  July  1865.  She  was  sold  at  public 
auction  at  Mound  City  29  November  1865. 

II 

The  American  Line  steamship  St.  Louis  (q.v.),  after  see- 
ing service  in  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  under  her  merchant  name,  was  taken  over  for  a 
second  time  on  26  April  1918,  renamed  Louisville  (SP- 
1644)  and  commissioned  27  April  1918.  Following  several 
round-trip  voyages  to  Europe  as  a troop  transport,  she 
decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  11  Sep- 
tember 1919. 

III 

( CL-28 : dp.  9,050;  1.  600'3” ; b.  66'1”  ; dr.  16'4"  ; s.  32.5 
k. ; cpl.  621;  a.  9 8",  4 5",  6 21”  tt. ; cl.  Northampton.) 

The  third  Louisville  (CL-28)  was  launched  1 Septem- 
ber 1930  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton, 


Wash. ; sponsored  by  Miss  Jane  Brown  Kennedy ; com- 
missioned 15  January  1931,  Capt.  E.  J.  Marquart  in  com- 
mand. Effective  1 July  1931,  Louisville  was  redesignated 
CA-28  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Naval  Treaty  of  1930. 

Louisville's  shakedown  cruise,  running  through  the 
summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1931,  took  her  from  Bremer- 
ton to  New  York  City  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Returning 
from  New  lrork,  she  participated  in  the  1932  fleet  prob- 
lems before  commencing  gunnery  exercises  in  the  San 
Pedro-San  Diego  area.  During  the  winter  of  1933  she 
steamed  for  Hawaii,  returning  after  exercises  to  San 
Pedro  where  she  became  a schoolship  for  antiaircraft 
training.  In  April,  1934,  the  cruiser  steamed  out  of  San 
Diego  to  begin  a 9-month  voyage  “showing  the  flag”  at 
various  ports  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
along  the  gulf  and  east  coasts.  Arriving  back  in  California 
in  late  fall,  Louisville  participated  in  gunnery  and  tactical 
exercises  until  the  spring  of  1935,  when  she  departed  for 
Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  and,  thence,  to  Pearl  Harbor  to 
take  part  in  fleet  problems. 

For  the  next  2 years  she  operated  off  the  west  coast, 
participating  in  the  1936  and  1937  fleet  problems,  making 
good  will  calls  at  Latin  American  ports  and  undergoing 
local  training  operations.  In  January,  1938,  Louisville  be- 
gan a long  Pacific  cruise  which  took  her  to  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
Australia,  and  Tahiti  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  fleet  problems.  While  in  Sydney,  the  crew  of  Louisville 
rescued  a number  of  passengers  from  a sightseeing  ferry- 
boat which  had  capsized  when  most  of  the  passengers 
crowded  to  the  rail  to  wave  the  cruiser  off. 

The  winter  of  1939  found  Louisville  participating  in 
fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean.  She  operated  in  these 
warm  waters  until  May,  when  she  returned  to  the  west 
coast.  After  fleet  problems,  off  Hawaii,  that  autumn, 
Louisville  departed  I>ong  Beach  for  an  extended  cruise 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  eastern  South  America.  At 
Bahia,  Brazil,  she  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Simons- 
town,  South  Africa. 

As  a neutral  ship,  Louisville  traveled  the  U-boat  in- 
fested waters  with  her  American  flag  spotlighted.  At 
Simonstown,  she  received  .$148  million  in  British  gold  for 
deposit  in  the  United  States.  She  then  sailed  for  New 
York  City,  delivered  her  precious  cargo  and  returned  to 
the  Pacific. 
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USS  Louisville  (CA-28)—  New  York  City,  1934. 


On  7 December  1941,  Louisville,  escorting  A.  T.  Scott 
and  President  Coolidge,  was  en  route  from  Tarakan,  Bast 
Borneo,  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  continued  on  to  Hawaii, 
stopped  briefly  to  survey  the  damage  and  proceeded  on  to 
California.  There  she  joined  TF  17  and  steamed  from 
San  Diego,  6 June  1942,  for  Samoa,  landing  troops  there 
on  the  22d.  Her  first  offensive  operation  of  the  war  came 
on  her  return  trip  when  she  took  part  in  carrier  plane 
raids  on  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands.  During  this 
action,  she  lost  one  of  her  planes. 

After  a short  stay  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Louisville  com- 
menced patrolling  the  Canton-Ellice  area  to  help  protect 
our  bases  in  that  vicinity.  Early  in  March  she  joined 
TF  11,  a carrier  force,  and  began  operations  to  stem  the 
Japanese  advancement  down  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
and  the  Solomons.  This  force  steamed  in  the  Salamaua- 
Lae-Rabaul  sector  for  a number  of  days,  making  airstrikes 
on  numerous  objectives. 

Following  this  operation,  Louisville  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  proceeding  thence  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San 
Francisco,  where  her  armament  was  increased.  On  31  May, 
she  steamed  for  the  Aleutians  to  join  TF  8.  Her  duties, 
during  this  period  of  Japan’s  strongest  efforts  to  establish 
the  northern  end  of  her  “ribbon  defense”  in  the  western 
Aleutians,  were  primarily  those  of  convoy  escort,  but 
included  shore  bombardment  of  Kiska  Island. 

On  11  November,  the  cruiser  departed  San  Francisco  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  continuing,  after  a few  days  on  to  the  South 
Pacific,  escorting  several  troop  transports  as  far  as  New 
Caledonia.  She  then  proceeded  north  to  Espiritu  Santo  to 
join  TF  67,  which  was  then  battling  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Solomons.  On  29  January  1943,  she  participated  in  the 
Battle  off  Rennell  Island,  the  last  of  the  seven  naval  battles 
for  Guadalcanal,  after  which  she  operated  east  of  the 
island  until  it  was  entirely  secured. 

In  April,  Louisville  steamed,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the 
Aleutians.  There,  as  a unit  of  TF  16,  she  covered  the  as- 
sault and  occupation  of  Attu  (11  to  30  May)  and  partici- 
pated in  the  preinvasion  bombardment  of  Kiska  in  July. 


After  the  latter  was  evacuted  by  the  Japanese,  she  con- 
ducted escort  of  convoy  operations  in  the  northern  Pacific. 
In  January  1944,  Louisville  returned  to  the  southern 
Pacific  as  the  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  B.  Oldendorf,  who 
was  to  command  the  naval  gunfire  support  groups  through 
the  amphibious  operations  ahead.  In  the  Marshalls  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  bombarded  Wotje  Island,  west  of 
Kwajalein,  on  the  29th.  Then  she  turned  her  guns  on  the 
airfield  and  troop  concentrations  on  Roi  and  Namur  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  atoll,  contributing  to  the  conquest  of 
those  islands  by  3 February.  Two  weeks  later,  Louisville 
led  the  gunfire  support  group  into  action  at  Eniwetok, 
which  succumbed  on  the  22d. 

After  Eniwetok,  Louisville  joined  TF  58,  and  with  the 
fast  carriers  struck  Japanese  installations  in  the  Palaus, 
in  March,  and  bombarded  Truk  and  Sawatan  in  April. 
June  brought  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  greater 
Marianas,  and,  again  Louisville  was  the  leading  unit  in 
shore  bombardment  operations;  beginning  with  Saipan, 
where  she  fired  continuously  for  the  first  11  days  of  that 
engagement,  through  the  shelling  of  Tinian,  and  ending 
with  the  assault  on  Guam. 

After  the  Marianas,  Louisville  retired  to  the  rear  area 
until  mid- September,  when  she  steamed  to  the  Palaus  for 
the  preinvasion  bombardment  of  Peleliu.  Then  as  ad- 
vanced bases  were  created,  final  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Philippines  were  made.  On  18  October, 
Louisville  entered  Leyte  Gulf  and  pounded  Japanese  shore 
installations.  Seven  days  later  she  participated  in  the  last 
engagement  of  a battleline  as  the  Japanese  southern 
force  attempted  to  force  its  way  into  Leyte  Gulf  through 
Surigao  Strait.  The  American  battleline,  drawn  across  the 
strait  by  Admiral  Oldendorf,  virtually  destroyed  the  Jap- 
anese force  as  it  was  harassed  through  the  strait  and  into 
their  guns  by  PT  boats  and  destroyers  stationed  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  body  of  water. 

Following  Leyte  operations,  Louisville  rejoined  the  fast 
carriers  now  designated  TF  38,  and  participated  in  prein- 
vasion strikes  against  the  enemy  on  Luzon.  By  the  new 
year,  1945,  Louisville  was  headed  towards  Lingayen  Gulf. 
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While  en  route,  5 to  6 January,  two  kamikazes  headed  for 
and  scored  on  her.  Despite  extensive  damage,  the  cruiser 
shelled  the  beaches  and  shot  down  several  enemy  planes 
before  withdrawing  and  proceeding  to  Mare  Island  for 
repairs. 

Her  repairs  completed  in  the  spring,  Louisville  returned 
to  the  Pacific  to  join  TF  54  in  providing  firecover  for 
ground  forces  on  Okinawa.  On  5 June  she  was  again  hit  by 
a kamikaze,  but  was  back  on  the  firing  line  by  the  9th,  to 
remain  on  station  until  ordered  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
repairs  on  the  15th. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  14  August,  Louisville  was  again 
seaworthy  and  hurriedly  prepared  for  postwar  duties.  On 
the  16th  she  sailed  for  Guam,  thence  to  Darien,  Manchuria, 
with  Rear  Adm.  T.  G.  W.  Settle  on  board.  From  Darien, 
where  the  evacuation  of  Allied  POWs  was  supervised,  she 
steamed  to  Tsingato,  where  Japanese  vessels  in  that  area 
were  surrendered  by  Vice  Admiral  Kaneko.  Louisville 
then  escorted  the  surrendered  vessels  to  Jinsen,  Korea, 
after  which  she  returned  to  China  for  further  postwar 
duties  at  Chefoo.  In  mid-October,  she  joined  the  Yellow 
Sea  force  for  abbreviated  service  before  proceeding,  via 
San  Pedro,  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  decommissioned 
17  June  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Re- 
maining with  that  fleet  for  the  next  13  years,  Louisville 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list,  1 March  1959,  and  sold,  14 
September,  to  the  Marlene  Blouse  Corp.  of  New  York. 

Louisville  was  awarded  13  battle  stars  for  her  service 
during  World  War  II. 

Lovelace 

Donald  Alexander  Lovelace,  bom  in  Scottsburg,  Va.,  20 
June  1906,  entered  the  Naval  Academy  7 July  1924  and 
was  commissioned  ensign  upon  graduation  in  1928.  After 
duty  in  Wyoming,  he  learned  to  fly  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  dur- 
ing 1930  and  subsequently  was  active  in  developing  naval 
aviation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  Love- 
lace was  assigned  to  Yorktown  (CV-10).  He  soon  won  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  “for  heroic  conduct  in  aerial 
combat,  as  division  leader  and  pilot,  when  on  20  February 
1942,  in  enemy  waters,  he  led  his  division  in  a vigorous 
and  determined  attack,  in  the  face  of  combined  machine- 
gun  and  cannon  fire,  against  a formation  of  enemy  bomb- 
ers, and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  teammate,  caused 
the  destruction  of  one  enemy  bomber.” 

Lieutenant  Commander  Lovelace  was  killed  in  a plane 
crash  northeast  of  Midway  Island  2 June  1942  while 
searching  for  the  Japanese  naval  force  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  Battle  of  Midway  2 days  later. 

( DE-198 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306' ; b.  37' ; dr.  9’5'' ; s.  24  k. ; cpl. 

186;  a.  3 3",  1 1.10",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h. ),  2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley ) 

Lovelace  (DE-198)  was  laid  down  22  May  1943; 
launched  4 July  1943  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Lovelace,  widow ; and 
commissioned  7 November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  D.  de  Kay, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lovelace  departed  Norfolk  2 January 
1944  never  to  return  to  the  east  coast.  This  flagship  of 
Destroyer  Escort  Division  37  picked  up  convoys  at  Guan- 
tanamo, the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Society  Islands  as  she 
steamed  across  the  southern  Pacific  to  Noumea,  New 
Caldonia,  arriving  8 February. 

Escort  and  screening  duties  in  the  Solomon  Islands  pre- 
ceded her  departure  19  April  for  the  New  Guinea  battle 
zone.  Arriving  off  Hollandia  without  incident  on  the  24th, 
she  screened  the  debarking  of  the  second  wave  of  relief 
troops.  Later  Lovelace  interrupted  her  New  Guinea 
coastal  patrol  and  escort  missions  on  8 July  to  bombard 
beach  targets  at  Toem  and  on  the  22d  entered  a floating 
drydock  at  Milne  Bay.  A more  important  cessation  from 
an  almost  continuous  sailing  schedule  occurred  a month 
later  at  New  Caldonia,  where  new  20mm.  guns  were 
installed. 

Lovelace  left  the  Melanesian  groups  15  October  sailing 
northwest  to  the  Kossol  Straits,  Palau  Islands,  and  then 


westward  to  Leyte  Gulf.  She  arrived  25  October  just  as 
a major  naval  battle  was  shaping  up  some  60  miles  away. 
While  protecting  7th  Fleet  replenishment  units,  she 
splashed  her  first  enemy  plane  on  the  26th.  Six  days  later 
en  route  to  Kossol  Straits  the  screen  was  heavily  attacked 
by  suicide  planes,  but  the  convoy  fought  through.  On  21 
November  Lovelace  was  credited  with  an  assist  in  down- 
ing an  enemy  bomber  attacking  its  Hollandia-bound 
convoy. 

After  a period  of  refresher  antisubmarine  training  off 
Sansapoor,  New  Guinea,  the  destroyer  escort  joined  TF  78 
en  route  to  the  Philippines.  Lovelace  continued  to  operate 
primarily  as  an  intra-Philippine  escort  vessel  from  8 Janu- 
ary 1945  until  mid-July.  However,  during  this  period  her 
antiaircraft  capabilities  were  increased  by  the  installa- 
tion of  air-search  radar  at  Manus  in  the  Admiralties.  In 
July  her  zone  of  operations  expanded  to  include  Ulithi ; 
and  on  9 August,  in  the  lull  between  air  attacks,  she  first 
closed  Okinawa.  When  she  returned  in  September,  it  was 
the  weather  rather  than  the  Japanese  that  posed  the 
threat.  Only  slightly  damaged  herself  on  19  September,  she 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Coulter,  an  attack  transport 
loaded  with  liberated  U.S.  war  prisoners,  after  the  ship 
had  hit  a drifting  mine.  After  seeing  the  troopship  safely 
back  to  Buckner  Bay,  Lovelace  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines ; and  on  1 October  the  ship  departed  Subic  Bay  for 
the  United  States  in  company  with  the  ships  of  Escort 
Division  37. 

Arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  23  October,  Lovelace  reached 
the  end  of  21  active  months  of  naval  service.  Decommis- 
sioned 22  May  1946,  she  was  berthed  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Struck  1 July  1967,  Lovelace  performed  her  last  duty  for 
the  Navy  by  acting  as  a target  for  destruction. 

Lovelace  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Lovering 

Born  3 August  1913  at  Nahant,  Mass.,  William  Bacon 
Lovering  graduated  from  Harvard  and  on  2 August  1940 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Appointed  a midshipman 
22  November,  in  Illinois'  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen’s 
School,  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign  28  February  1941 
and  assigned  to  the  destroyer  Hammarvn  (DD^112).  En- 
sign Lovering  died  during  the  Battle  of  Midway  when 
Hammann  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  6 June  1942  while  aid- 
ing in  the  salvage  of  Yorktoivn  (CV-5) . 


( DE-272 : dp.  1,150;  1.  289'5" ; b.  35' ; dr.  8'3" ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  9 20mm.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Lovering  (DE-272)  was  laid  down  23  April  1942  by  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  4 June  1943  and  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  sister-in-law  of  Ens.  W.  B. 
Lovering.  Shortly  after  the  launching  of  Lovering,  it  was 
decided  to  lease  her  to  Great  Britain,  so  on  14  June  1943 
her  name  was  canceled.  Leased  to  Great  Britain  18  Sep- 
tember 1943,  the  ship  was  commissioned  on  the  same  day 
as  HMS  Gould  (K^176),  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  Rowle,  RNR, 
in  command.  She  spent  her  short  life  by  escorting  convoys 
to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  it  was  during  one  of  these 
voyages  that  she  was  sunk  by  a torpedo  from  U-358  on  1 
March  1944. 

I 

(DE-39 : dp.  1,140 ; 1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'2"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 5",  4 1.1",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Lovering  (DE-39) , originally  scheduled  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain,  was  laid  down  as  BDE-39  7 September 
1942  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.  Or- 
dered retained  for  use  by  the  Navy,  she  was  named  14 
June  1943  and  reclassified  DE-39  on  16  June.  Launched 
18  June  1943  by  Miss  J.  Shannon,  she  commissioned  17 
September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  H.  Donaldson,  USNR  in 
command. 
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Lovering  began  her  25  months  of  naval  service  with  a 
coastal  shakedown  cruise  and  an  intense  training  period 
operating  with  carriers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  De- 
parting San  Francisco  4 December  1943,  she  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  16  December.  She  departed  4 days  later  on  an 
escort  voyage  to  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Arriving  28  Decem- 
ber she  operated  out  of  the  Gilberts  for  the  next  6 months. 
Sailing  mainly  from  Tarawa,  she  performed  numerous 
escort  assignments  to  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  in  the  nearby 
Marshall  Islands  after  they  were  declared  secure  7 Feb- 
ruary 1944.  Eniwetok  became  a terminus  after  its  seizure 
on  the  22d. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  July,  Lovering  underwent 
a period  in  drydock  and  then  served  as  a target  and  train- 
ing vessel  for  submarines.  She  continued  this  duty  after 
returning  to  the  Marshall  Islands  19  September.  Late  in 
October  she  commenced  a series  of  escort  missions  to 
Saipan  and  Guam  in  the  Marianas.  These  concluded  on 

10  March  1945  when,  having  steamed  to  Ulithi,  she  began 
her  final  assignment  as  a screening  and  escort  vessel  for 
logistic  support  groups  of  the  variously  designated  3d 
and  5th  Fleets.  The  Iwo  Jima  and  Ryukyus  invasion  areas 
were  her  main  theaters  of  action  before  departing  for 
home  9 July.  Lovering  arrived  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  28  July. 
Her  overhaul  was  prematurely  halted  on  17  August.  Towed 
to  Terminal  Island  6 September,  she  decommissioned  16 
October.  Struck  from  the  Navy  Register  1 November  1945, 
she  was  sold  to  Hugo  Neu  of  New  York  City  on  the  last 
day  of  1946. 

Lovering  (DE-39)  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Lowe 

Harry  James  Lowe,  Jr.,  born  6 January  1922  in 
Paducah,  Ky.,  entered  naval  service  as  a seaman  appren- 
tice 28  August  1940.  He  served  in  San  Francisco  from  6 
December  1940  to  12  November  1942,  when  he  was  killed 
in  action  off  the  Solomon  Islands  when  he  refused  to 
abandon  his  gun  in  the  face  of  an  onrushing  Japanese 
torpedo  plane.  For  his  extraordinary  heroism,  Gunner’s 
Mate  Third  Class  Lowe  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 

( DE-325 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  1 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Loire  (DE-325)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  24  May  1943 ; launched  28  July  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Lowe,  mother;  and  commis- 
sioned 22  November  1943,  Comdr.  Reginald  H.  French, 
USCG,  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Lowe  reported 
for  convoy  duty  2 February  1944  and  departed  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  escorting  convoy  UGS-32  to  Casablanca, 
French  Morocco,  and  back.  On  her  second  such  assign- 
ment, Lowe  went  into  action  20  April  when  her  convoy 
came  under  tenacious  enemy  air  attack  off  the  north 
African  coast.  Simultaneously,  two  high-speed  wakes 
made  directly  for  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship.  She 
evaded  the  torpedoes  by  a hard  right  turn  which  enabled 
her  to  escape  between  the  oncoming  warheads. 

Lowe  continued  convoy  escort  service  making  a total  of 
12  Atlantic  crossings  until  5 March  1945  when  she  joined 
TG  22.14,  an  exclusively  Coast  Guard  “killer”  group,  with 
the  specific  mission  of  finding  and  destroying  an  enemy 
submarine  operating  due  east  of  Newfoundland. 

While  steaming  in  search  of  the  enemy  18  March  100 
miles  east  of  Halifax,  Lowe  made  sonar  contact  and  at- 
tacked with  two  patterns  of  hedgehogs.  The  depth  charge 
attacks  with  those  of  other  ships  of  the  group  brought  an 

011  slick  and  large  amounts  of  debris  to  the  surface.  The 
submarine  was  still  on  the  bottom  the  following  day  when 
Lowe  reestablished  sound  contact.  Postwar  investigation 
verified  the  destruction  of  U-866  by  this  group;  Lowe  re- 
ceived credit  for  the  kill,  and  her  commanding  officer  and 
four  other  crewmembers  received  awards  for  their  part  in 
the  action.  While  serving  with  TG  22.14  3 May,  Lowe 


rescued  the  crew  of  the  foundered  Newfoundland  schooner 
Mary  Duffitt  and  her  guns  sank  the  hulk,  which  was  a 
menace  to  navigation. 

Commencing  6 July,  the  ship  assumed  duties  as  a train- 
ing vessel  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  departing  only  to  participate 
in  the  Navy  Day  observance  at  Washington,  D.C.,  24 
October.  Departing  the  Capital  1 November,  she  offloaded 
ammunition  at  Yorktown,  and  30  December  arrived  at  St. 
John’s  River,  Fla.,  headquarters  of  the  Florida  Group, 
16th  Fleet,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  where  she  decommissioned 
1 May  1946  and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

Recommissioned  20  July  1951  as  USCGC  Lowe  (WDE- 
425),  she  saw  service  as  a weather  ship  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  She  decommissioned  a second  time  1 
June  1954  at  the  Todd  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

With  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Bohlken  in  command,  she  was  re- 
commissioned in  the  Navy  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
after  being  converted  to  a radar  picket  escort  vessel.  Loire 
joined  Escort  Squadron  5 at  Seattle,  Wash. 

She  saw  extended  duty  with  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  as  a unit  of  the  seaward  extension  of 
the  DEW  line,  eventually  completing  67  tours  as  a picket 
vessel.  While  on  station  20  February  1962,  she  was  an 
emergency  rescue  link  for  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn’s  three- 
orbit  space  mission. 

At  the  disestablishment  of  the  Radar  Barrier  30  June 
1965,  Lowe  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  and  joined  the 
7th  Fleet  5 August.  Taking  station  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam 
15  August,  she  was  assigned  the  task  of  preventing  sea- 
borne infiltration  of  enemy  elements  to  the  south  of  that 
country  as  a part  of  Operation  “Market  Time”.  In  early 
September  1965,  she  returned  to  her  new  homeport, 
Guam,  for  a period  of  rest  and  upkeep.  She  rejoined 
TF  115  off  Vietnam  22  November  and  resumed  “Market 
Time”  surveillance.  When  not  a unit  of  TF  115,  Lowe 
served  as  a unit  of  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force  or  as  station 
ship  Hong  Kong.  This  pattern  of  duty  continued  until  20 
September  1968  when  she  decommissioned  at  Guam. 
Struck  23  September,  Lowe  began  stripping  in  preparation 
for  being  sold  for  scrapping. 


Lotvell 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-504 : t.  249 ; 1.  119'4"  ; b.  29' ; dr.  9' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  20 ; 
a.  none) 

Lowell,  a steam  lighter,  was  built  in  1909  by  Verdin’s 
Yard,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; rebuilt  in  1917  as  a steam  tug 
by  Shewan’s  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  under  charter  29  September  1917  from  her  owner, 
Neptune  Line,  Inc.,  New  York  City ; and  taken  over  and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  Chief 
Boatswain’s  Mate  H.  H.  Graves,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District,  Lowell  throughout 
World  War  I operated  out  of  New  York  harbor  as  a dis- 
patch and  harbor  patrol  craft.  In  addition  she  swept  for 
mines  in  the  New  York  Narrows  and  off  southern  Long 
Island.  After  the  Armistice,  she  decommissioned  16  May 
1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


Lowndes 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  named 
for  the  South  Carolina  statesman  William  Lowndes. 

( APA-154 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  536  a.  1 5”,  12  40mm.  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Lowndes  (APA-154)  was  launched  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  18  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  J. 
Lundberg ; acquired  by  the  Navy  14  September  1944 ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Perdue  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Lowndes  departed  San  Pedro  23 
October  for  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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She  continued  landing  rehearsals  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  preparation  for  the  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  operations. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  27  January  1945,  Lowndes 
carried  troops  and  equipment  to  staging  areas  in  Saipan 
before  continuing  toward  Iwo  Jima.  She  arrived  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  volcanic  island  19  February  and 
lowered  her  boats  for  the  massive  amphibious  assault. 
For  the  next  eight  days  Lowndes  stood  by  as  her  beach 
party  went  ashore  to  attend  and  evacuate  casualties  to 
salvage  boats,  and  to  clear  the  beaches  for  landing  craft. 
The  transport  returned  to  Saipan  3 March  to  prepare  for 
the  final  leg  on  the  island  hopping  campaign  which  was 
pushing  Japan  back  to  her  home  islands. 

Lowndes  sailed  27  March  for  the  1 April  invasion  of 
Okinawa  arriving  there  in  the  morning  hours  of  D-Day. 
The  transport  waited  in  the  retirement  area  until  12 
April  when  under  constant  enemy  air  raids  she  debarked 
troops  and  unloaded  cargo  for  the  vigorous  campaign 
ashore.  Returning  Saipan  18  April  Lowndes  performed 
training  exercises  there  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
until  she  departed  Guam  11  July  for  San  Francisco. 

The  transport  made  another  cruise  to  the  western 
Pacific  ( August-October)  carrying  troops  and  cargo  to 
the  Philippines  and  Japan  for  occupation  duty.  Loaded 
with  homeward  bound  veterans  Lowndes  departed  Saipan 
6 October  for  the  United  States.  Sailing  to  the  east 
coast  in  February  1946,  she  decommissioned  at  Norfolk 
17  April  1946,  and  returned  to  WSA  for  disposal. 

Lowndes  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lovory 

Reigert  Bolivar  Lowry  was  born  14  July  1826  in  La 
Guaira,  Venezuela,  the  son  of  U.S.  Consul  Robert  K. 
Lowry.  Appointed  midshipman  21  January  1840,  Lowry 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  a member  of  Commo- 
dore Matthew  C.  Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan  in  1855.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  commanding 
George  W.  Peabody  in  the  Hatteras  Expedition  of  August 
1861,  serving  as  executive  officer  in  Brooklyn  during  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg 
(April-June  1862),  and  commanding  Sciota  in  extensive 
river  operations.  His  last  command  was  Naval  Station, 
New  London,  and  he  died  at  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital 
25  November  1880. 

(DD-770 ; dp.  2,220;  1.  376'6" ; b.  41 '2" ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5”,  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  6 dep.,  2 

dct. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner ) 

Lowry  (DD-770)  was  laid  down  1 August  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; launched 
6 February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ann  Lowry ; and 
commissioned  23  July  1944,  Comdr.  L.  H.  Martin  in 
command. 

Lowry  cleared  San  Pedro  26  October  1944  for  training 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay  14  December. 
From  19  to  29  December  she  escorted  convoys  between 
Leyte  and  the  Mindoro  Island  beachhead,  and  was  also 
part  of  a special  striking  force  that  helped  protect  Mindoro 
from  enemy  attack.  From  2 to  10  January  1945  she  oper- 
ated as  an  effective  task  force  screen  and  gunfire  support 
ship  in  the  invasion  of  Luzon,  then  patrolled  the  ap- 
proaches to  Lingayen  Gulf  guarding  the  newly  won 
beachhead  until  sailing  for  Ulithi  22  January. 

The  destroyer  departed  Ulithi  10  February  to  screen 
fast  carrier  TF  58  for  air  strikes  against  Honshu  in  sup- 
port of  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  The  force  returned  to 
Ulithi  1 March,  from  which  Lowry  sailed  21  March  for 
Okinawa  to  screen  the  support  carrier  group  for  the  in- 
vasion until  29  April.  Lowry  then  served  as  radar  picket 
off  Okinawa.  During  this  hazardous  assignment,  the  ship 
engaged  in  numerous  actions  with  enemy  aircraft.  The 
heaviest  of  these  occurred  28  May,  when  accompanying 
picket  destroyer  Drexlcr  (DD-741)  was  hit  by  two 
suicide  planes  and  sank  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  Lowry, 
after  fighting  valiantly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  her  com- 
panion, stood  by  to  rescue  survivors  despite  the  continued 


presence  of  enemy  aircraft  in  the  area.  From  29  June  she 
covered  minesweeping  operations  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  then  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay  27  July.  For  her  valiant 
work  as  radar  picket  she  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

Lowry  joined  fast  carrier  TF  38  off  Tokyo  24  August 
for  occupation  duty  during  which  she  furnished  food  to 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  until  1 October,  when  she  sailed 
for  Okinawa  to  embark  passengers  for  the  United  States. 

Arriving  San  Diego  21  October  for  overhaul  and  west 
coast  training,  Lowry  left  San  Francisco  14  July  1946  for 
Kwajalein  to  patrol  during  Operation  “Crossroads”,  the 
Bikini  atom  bomb  tests.  She  was  on  station  from  24  July 
to  10  August,  when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving 
22  August. 

Training  off  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands was  broken  in  May  1947  when  she  visited  Sydney, 
Australia,  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea.  Returning  to  San  Diego  14  June,  she  decommissioned 
30  June  1947  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Lowry  recommissioned  27  December  1950,  Comdr.  C.  H. 
Morrison,  Jr.,  in  command.  Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
she  arrived  New  York  30  April  1951,  was  overhauled  at 
Norfolk,  and  in  August  began  training  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean,  returning  to  Norfolk  15  November.  On  22  Jan- 
uary 1952,  Lowry  sailed,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet,  arriving  Yokosuka  27  February.  With  TF 
77,  Lowry  served  off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  on  shore 
bombardment,  plane  guard,  and  screening  duty  until  early 
April,  then  had  similar  duty  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea 
with  TF  95,  the  U.N.  Blockading  and  Escort  Force, 
through  May.  On  8 June,  she  sailed  to  rejoin  TF  77  for 
gunstrike  missions.  Sailing  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
principal  Mediterranean  ports,  Lowry  arrived  Norfolk  19 
August. 

Between  19  August  1952  and  1 February  1954,  Lowry 
made  training  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and  off  Florida, 
engaging  in  intensive  exercises  to  increase  her  combat  effi- 
ciency. She  departed  Norfolk  1 February  for  her  second 
world  cruise,  arriving  Yokosuka  from  the  Panama  Canal 
9 March.  After  a number  of  simulated  combat  exercises, 
including  a full-scale  mock  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  she  left 
Yokosuka  29  June  for  Suez,  completing  her  second  cir- 
cumnavigation at  Norfolk  25  August. 

Training  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  prepared 
Lowry  for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  which  she  left  Norfolk  7 November 
1956,  returning  to  Norfolk  28  February  1957  for  renewed 
training  and  overhaul.  She  again  left  Norfolk  3 Septem- 
ber for  NATO  “Strikeback”  exercises  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, continuing  on  to  the  Mediterranean  from  which  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  22  December. 

Her  third  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet,  7 August  1959  to  26 
February  1960,  was  followed  by  a FRAM  II  overhaul  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  completed  14  January  1961. 

In  June  1961,  Lowry  joined  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Task  Group  Alfa,  a special  force  engaged  in  research  and 
development.  She  served  in  this  force  for  the  major  part 
of  the  next  4 years,  which  included  such  operations  as 
the  rescue  of  Astronaut  Virgil  Grissom  successfully  com- 
pleting the  second  American  space  flight  21  July  1961, 
and  the  Naval  Quarantine  of  Cuba  which  played  the  ma- 
jor role  in  ending  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  Oetober- 
November  1962. 

After  her  fourth  Mediterranean  deployment,  18  Febru- 
ary 1965  to  12  July,  Lowry  had  the  DASH  system  in- 
stalled, then  participated  in  a large  Atlantic  Fleet  opera- 
tional exercises.  Her  1966  6th  Fleet  deployment,  4 March 
to  12  August,  was  followed  'by  duty  as  sehoolship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West.  Through  most  of  January 
and  February  1967,  Lowry  embarked  several  Peruvian 
midshipmen  for  training  under  the  Midshipmen  Exchange 
Program.  From  8 May  through  22  September  she  under- 
went regular  overhaul  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  fol- 
lowed by  refresher  training  out  of  the  Fleet  Training 
Center,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Lowry  departed  Norfolk  early  in  April  1968  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  thence  for  the  Far  East  on  her  first  7th 
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Fleet  deployment  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Serving  off  the 
coast  of  that  troubled  country,  she  performed  plane  guard, 
naval  gunfire  support,  and  other  duties  for  which  the 
versatile  destroyer  is  well  suited.  Highlight  of  port  visits 
was  a trip  to  Bangkok,  Thailand.  She  arrived  back  at 
Norfolk  27  November,  and  continues  Atlantic  coast  opera- 
tions into  1969. 

Lowry  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


Loy 

Jackson  Keith  Loy,  bom  29  April  1922  in  Effingham, 
111.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  4 September  1940  and  served  in 
San  Francisco  (CA-38)  from  6 December  1940  until  killed 
in  action  12  November  1942  when  enemy  aircraft  attacked 
his  ship  off  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal.  Gunner’s  Mate 
Third  Class  Loy,  manning  an  after  20mm.  mount,  fired 
at  an  attacker  until  killed  by  the  crashing  plane.  His  in- 
spiring courage,  cool  determination,  and  utter  disregard 
for  his  own  safety  were  recognized  with  the  posthumous 
award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

( DE-160 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36"  b.  36'10" ; dr.  9'5" ; 

s.  24  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 

dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Buckley) 

Loy  (DE-160)  was  laid  down  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  23  April  1943;  launched  4 July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lewis  G.  Barnes ; and  commissioned  12 
September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  V.  Bewick  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda,  Loy  departed  New 
York  12  November  for  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic. 
During  the  next  3 months  she  made  two  round-trip  runs 
escorting  ships  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  to  Bi- 
zerte,  Tunisia,  and  Algiers,  Algeria.  Late  in  March  1944 
she  escorted  a troop  convoy  out  of  Boston  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia ; thence,  she  steamed  via  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 
to  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  1 April  for  hunter-killer 
screening  duty. 

Departing  Norfolk  3 April,  Loy  screened  Gore  (CVE-13) 
while  steaming  shipping  lanes  to  the  Azores  and  north 
Africa.  She  reached  Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  29 
April;  departed  3 May;  and  resumed  screen  and  subma- 
rine search  patrols.  After  returning  to  New  York  31  May, 
she  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  2 weeks  later.  Between  13 
June  and  8 October,  Loy  made  two  transatlantic  voyages 
from  New  York  and  Norfolk ; thence,  she  entered  Boston 
Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  high-speed  transport  and 
was  reclassified  APD-56  on  23  October. 

Loy  departed  Boston  18  December;  and,  after  training 
off  the  Virginia  coast,  stood  out  from  New  York  for  Ha- 
waii on  New  Year’s  Day,  arriving  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  San  Diego,  25  January  1945.  Following  training  ex- 
ercises with  underwater  demolition  teams,  she  sailed  for 
the  Philippines  14  February  and  arrived  Leyte  Gulf  4 
March.  There  she  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa, 
a campaign  which  carried  American  forces  to  the  door- 
step of  Japan. 

With  UDT  4 embarked,  Loy  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus  21 
March.  While  approaching  Okinawa  the  26th,  she  fought 
off  the  first  of  many  repeated  enemy  suicide  plane  at- 
tacks and  splashed  the  attacker.  Prior  to  the  invasion, 
she  conducted  shore  reconnaissance  operations  and  sup- 
ported shore  demolition  operations  by  UDT  4.  On  29 
March  she  provided  medical  and  salvage  assistance  to 
LSM  (R)-188  after  a kamikaze  crashed  her  stern. 

Loy  boated  UDT-4  off  Purple  Beach  during  landings 
1 April.  During  the  next  week  she  supported  operations 
of  the  UDT  and  patrolled  off  Okinawa.  After  sailing  to 
Kerama  Retto  10  April,  she  supported  demolition  opera- 
tions on  Ie  Shima  from  16  to  23  April.  Despite  intermit- 
tent enemy  air  attacks,  she  also  continued  coastal  ASW 
patrols ; her  guns  splashed  an  attacker  on  the  8th  and 
downed  another  enemy  plane  on  the  16th. 

Departing  Okinawa  25  April,  Loy  arrived  Guam,  Mari- 
anas 2 May.  From  11  to  15  May  she  returned  to  Okinawa 
as  convoy  escort  and  then  began  station  patrols  in  the 


antiaircraft  screen.  While  on  patrol  25  May,  she  em- 
barked and  cared  for  survivors  from  Barry  (APD-29) 
after  the  high-speed  transport  had  been  crashed  by  a 
kamikaze.  Two  days  later  she  splashed  three  suicided 
planes  during  two  attacks.  The  third  plane  exploded  close 
aboard  the  starboard  beam  and  sprayed  the  ship  with 
fragments.  She  suffered  18  casualities  and  some  internal 
damage.  While  steaming  for  temporary  repairs  at  Ha- 
gushi,  Okinawa,  she  splashed  yet  another  attacker  early 
28  May  after  the  plane  had  narrowly  missed  her  stem. 

Loy  proceeded  to  Kerama  Retto  29  May  for  additional 
repairs ; then  from  7 to  19  June  she  steamed  via  Saipan 
to  Leyte  Gulf.  She  repaired  battle  damage  until  28  July ; 
operated  out  of  Leyte  Gulf  until  10  September;  and  ar- 
rived Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  13  September  to  escort  trans- 
ports carrying  occupation  troops  to  Japan.  Departing  20 
September,  she  arrived  Wakayama  Bay,  Honshu,  the 
25th ; and  during  the  next  month  she  served  as  screening 
ship  in  Wakayama  Bay.  After  an  escort  run  to  Nagoya 
and  back,  she  sailed  31  October  for  the  Philippines.  She 
carried  passengers  and  mail  to  Nagoya  ; refueled  at  Taku, 
China ; and  reached  Manila  Bay,  Luzon,  12  November. 
There  she  embarked  troops  for  transportation  to  the 
United  States. 

Loy  departed  Manila  Bay  on  her  homebound  “Magic 
Carpet”  run  19  November.  She  touched  at  Samar,  Eni- 
wetok  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  San  Diego  11  Novem- 
ber. She  steamed  to  Norfolk  between  14  and  28  December, 
and  on  6 February  1946  proceeded  to  Green  Cove  Springs 
where  she  decommissioned  21  February  1947  and  joined 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Transferred  to  the  Orange, 
Tex.,  group  in  1961,  she  was  struck  1 September  1964 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register.  She  was  sold  to 
Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mr.,  15  August  1966  for 
scrapping. 

Loy  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Loyal,  see  YTL-^91 


Loyalty 

The  virtue  of  being  faithful ; fidelity. 

I 

( AMc-88 : dp.  195;  1.  97’1" ; b.  22’;  dr.  9';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
17;  a.  2 .50  cal.  AA  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  first  Loyalty  (AMc-88)  was  laid  down  by  F.  L. 
Fulton,  Antioch,  Calif.,  8 May  1941 ; launched  23  August 
1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Donald  Noackk ; and  placed  in 
service  17  January  1942. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  Loyalty  performed 
patrol  and  minesweeping  operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  was  commissioned  15  December  1944,  Lt.  Robert  H. 
Grayson  in  command.  Following  conversion  to  an  under- 
water location  ship,  Loyalty  sailed  1 May  1945  for  the 
western  Pacific.  After  touching  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and 
Saipan,  the  minesweeper  arrived  Okinawa  18  June. 

Throughout  the  summer.  Loyalty  operated  out  of  Okin- 
awa on  various  underwater  demolition  and  salvage  mis- 
sions. Her  duties  included  the  blasting  of  a sunken 
Japanese  ammunition  ship  and  the  removal  of  40  depth 
charges  from  a sunken  enemy  destroyer.  She  remained 
in  the  western  Pacific  after  V-J  Day.  While  en  route  to 
Unten  Ko,  Okinawa,  16  September,  she  struck  a reef  and 
grounded.  Loyalty  decommissioned  4 December  1945  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  19th.  She  was  destroyed 
12  January  1946. 

Loyalty  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

( AM^457  : dp.  620 ; 1.  165' ; b.  36' ; dr.  10' ; s.  15  k. ; cpl.  75 ; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Loyalty  (AM-457)  was  laid  down  by  Wil- 
mington Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  9 Novem- 
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ber  1951 ; launched  22  November  1953 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  L.  Horton;  and  commissioned  11  June  1954, 
Lt.  E.  W.  Riordan  in  command. 

After  shakedown  Loyalty  operated  out  of  her  home  port, 
Long  Beach,  for  the  remaining  months  of  1954.  Reclassi- 
fied M SO— 457  on  7 February  1955,  the  new  minesweeper 
sailed  on  her  first  WestPac  cruise  1 July.  Operating 
with  the  7th  Fleet,  Loyalty  engaged  in  minesweeping  ex- 
ercises off  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Korea  before  returning 
to  Long  Beach  in  February  1956. 

From  1956  until  late  1964,  Loyalty  sailed  on  three 
WestPac  cruises ; performed  special  operations  in  1962 
during  the  nuclear  tests  in  the  Pacific ; and  exercised 
off  the  California  coast  perfecting  the  techniques  of 
modern  mine  warfare.  She  also  performed  sonar  searches 
for  downed  aircraft.  Her  service  with  the  powerful  7th 
Fleet  was  climaxed  during  her  1964  cruise.  Following  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  when  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  attacked  U.S.  destroyers  in  international  waters, 
Loyalty  was  dispatched  to  steam  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam 
ready  for  further  provocation. 

Returning  Long  Beach  7 December,  the  minesweeper 
performed  mine  countermeasure  exercises  off  the  west 
coast  for  the  next  14  months.  Sailing  7 February  1966 
Loyalty  steamed  to  the  Far  East  to  join  U.S.  forces  assist- 
ing South  Vietnam  to  repel  Communist  aggression.  Fol- 
lowing a brief  stay  in  the  Philippines,  she  joined  opera- 
tion “Market  Time”  patrol  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  early 
in  April. 

During  Loyalty's  first  patrol,  her  crew  boarded  348 
junks,  detained  two  and  arrested  14  enemy  smugglers. 
While  the  minesweeper  was  signaling  a junk  to  heave  to 
on  6 April,  she  received  fire  from  enemy  positions  ashore. 
Loyalty  immediately  answered  this  fire  and  silenced  the 
hostile  guns.  Two  days  later,  the  versatile  minesweeper 
knocked  out  a Vietcong  emplacement  which  had  been 
firing  on  a U.S.  Army  L-19  spotter  plane.  Rescuing  a 
wounded  American  adviser  from  a junk  some  2 miles 
off  the  coast  on  17  April,  she  ended  her  patrol  8 days 
later  when  she  arrived  in  Hong  Kong.  She  was  back 
on  station  off  South  Vietnam  12  May  and  resumed  the 
task  of  preventing  supplies  getting  into  South  Vietnam 
from  the  north.  Loyalty  continued  as  a unit  of  TF  115 
through  late  1968,  stopping  only  briefly  for  respites  in 
Subic  Bay  or  Hong  Kong  and  overhauls  in  her  home 
port,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Into  1969,  Loyalty  remains  at 
Long  Beach. 


Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Gillis,  see  YTB-H6 


Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce 

An  Army  name  retained ; 2d  Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce, 
Jr.,  USA,  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  men  of  his  platoon 
during  intense  ground  fighting  near  Afua,  New  Guinea,  23 
July  1944.  While  advancing  to  relieve  a unit  which  was 
surrounded  by  superior  enemy  forces,  the  platoon  under 
his  command  came  under  severe  enemy  fire.  After  a 
Japanese  grenade  dropped  near  his  men,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  grenade  and  smothered  the  lethal  blast 
with  his  own  body,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  several  com- 
rades. Lt.  Boyce  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

( T-AK-251 : dp.  15,200  (f.)  ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29'; 
s.  15  k. ; cpl.  49 ; a.  none ; T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce  (T-AK-251)  was  laid  down  as 
Waterville  Victory  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
13  July  1945;  launched  19  September  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Christine  M.  Roundy ; and  delivered  to  her  op- 
erator, Parry  Navigation  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  15  October 
1945.  Waterville  Victory  operated  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  until  July  1946  when 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Transportation  Service 
and  renamed  Lt.  George  TV.  G.  Boyce.  She  was  inacti- 


vated in  February  1950  and  entered  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

Following  the  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea  in 
June  1950,  Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce  undewont  reactivation. 
She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 9 August  and  assigned  to  MSTS.  Manned  by 
a civilian  crew,  she  departed  Seattle  29  September  and 
steamed  to  the  Far  East  with  vital  military  cargo.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  period  of  conflict  in  Korea,  she  bolstered 
the  seaborne  supply  line  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Far  East  carrying  supplies  to  ports  in  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  Okinawa.  In  addition  she  supplied 
American  bases  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

On  25  January  1954  Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce  departed 
Bangor,  Wash.,  for  MSTS  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  She 
steamed  via  San  Juan,  P.R.,  to  ports  in  West  Germany 
and  France,  thence  returned  to  New  York  30  March. 
During  May  and  June  she  expanded  her  scope  of  opera- 
tions to  include  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Over  the  next 
6 years  she  maintained  a busy,  wideranging  schedule  of 
supply  runs  in  support  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  In  addition  to  numerous  transatlantic 
voyages  to  ports  in  western  Europe,  she  operated  from 
Greenland  to  the  troubled  Middle  East.  In  August  and 
September  1957  and  again  in  1958  she  made  logistics  runs 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  she  operated 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  summer  of  1958 
following  American  peacekeeping  operations  in  troubled 
Lebanon. 

Departing  New  York  14  January  1960,  Lt.  George  W.  C. 
Boyce  sailed  on  a 6-month,  round-the-world  deployment 
which  sent  her  via  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  ports  in  South  Vietnam,  Formosa,  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  Thence,  after  touching  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  Marianas  and  the  Marshalls,  she  returned 
to  the  East  Coast  29  June  and  resumed  transatlantic 
service.  The  veteran  cargo  ship  made  a second  run  to  the 
Far  East  and  back  later  that  year,  and  from  22  April  to 
31  August  1961  she  circumnavigated  the  earth  for  the 
second  time  in  little  more  than  a year. 

During  the  next  2 years  she  cruised  primarily  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Europe  with  additional  assignments 
sending  her  to  the  Caribbean  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  From  September  1963  to  February  1964, 
she  steamed  via  the  west  coast  to  the  Far  East  and  back 
to  supply  American  forces  in  that  unsettled  area.  She 
resumed  transatlantic  runs  in  April  and  in  December 
deployed  once  again  to  the  Far  East. 

Since  1964  Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce  has  alternated 
supply  runs  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  ports  with 
logistics  deployments  in  support  of  America’s  growing 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  from  ex- 
ternal Communist  aggression.  Her  role  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  is  truly  worldwide  in  scope  and  she 
cruises  wherever  and  whenever  needed  to  support  keep- 
ing-the-peaee  operations  of  the  versatile  and  powerful 
U.S.  Navy.  Into  1969  she  continues  her  support  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in  general  and 
South  Vietnam  in  particular. 

Lt.  George  W.  G.  Boyce  received  four  battle  stars  for 
service  during  the  Korean  conflict. 


Lt.  James  E.  Robinson 

James  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
was  serving  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  near  Un- 
tergriesheim,  Germany,  on  6 April  1945.  Eight  hours  of 
desperate  fighting  over  open  terrain  had  decimated  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson’s  company,  robbing  it  of  its  commanding 
officer  and  most  key  enlisted  personnel,  when  he  rallied 
the  remaining  23  riflemen  and  led  them  in  a charge  against 
the  objective.  Ten  German  infantrymen  in  foxholes 
threatened  to  stop  the  assault,  but  the  gallant  leader  killed 
them  all  at  point-blank  range.  He  then  pressed  on  with 
his  men  and  cleared  the  area.  Ordered  then  to  take  the 
defended  town  of  Kressbach,  he  went  to  each  of  the  19 
exhausted  survivors,  instilling  in  them  renewed  courage 
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and  fortitude,  before  leading  them  forward  onee  more. 
In  the  advance  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  neck 
by  a shell  fragment.  Refusing  medical  attention,  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  continued  the  attack  and  directed  sup- 
porting artillery  fire,  even  though  mortally  wounded.  Only 
after  victory  was  attained  did  he  leave  the  command  and 
walk  nearly  2 miles  to  an  aid  station  where  he  died  from 
his  wound.  For  his  intrepid  leadership,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  supreme  sacrifice,  Lieutenant  Robinson  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AKV-3 : dp.  5,614  (It.)  ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  29' ; s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  55 ; a.  none  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Lt.  James  E.  Robinson  (AKV-3)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  as  Czechoslovakia  Victory 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  25  No- 
vember 1943 ; launched  20  January  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Miss  Barbara  Vickery ; and  delivered  to  her  operator, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Corp.,  11  March  1944. 
Owned  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  she  served  on  the 
merchant  sealanes  under  the  control  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  during  the  remainder  of  World  War 
II  and  later  saw  service  in  the  Army  Transportation 
Service.  On  1 March  1950  she  was  transferred  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  the  Navy  and  assigned  to 
duty  under  MSTS. 

Manned  by  a civilian  crew,  Lt.  James  E.  Robinson 
operated  out  of  east  coast  ports,  primarily  New  York  City, 
while  making  runs  to  ports  in  West  Germany  and  the 
British  Isles.  In  September  1953  she  expanded  the  scope 
of  her  operations  with  a supply  and  logistics  run  to  the 
Mediterranean  which  sent  her  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Trieste.  She  maintained  this  pattern  of  Mediterranean 
and  western  European  cruises  during  the  next  7 years. 
In  addition,  during  the  periods  of  August  1955,  August- 
September  1956,  and  July-October  1958,  she  carried  cargo 
to  Thule,  Greenland,  in  support  of  military  defense  con- 
struction projects.  Late  in  November  1958,  again  expand- 
ing her  area  of  operations,  she  cruised  to  ports  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  before 
returning  to  New  York  31  January  1959. 

Lt.  James  E.  Robinson  was  reclassified  AK-274  in  May 

1959  while  operating  in  the  Atlantic.  Between  1 August 

1960  and  9 September  she  steamed  from  New  York  to 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  carrying  cargo  for  the  American 
military  effort  there.  After  making  ports  in  Formosa, 
South  Korea,  and  Japan,  she  returned  to  New  York  via 
the  west  coast  29  November,  thence  resumed  transatlantic 
cargo  service  16  December.  During  April  and  May  1961 
she  cruised  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  back ; and  between 
19  August  and  5 January  1962,  she  circumnavigated  the 
globe  steaming  from  Davisville,  R.I.,  and  back  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  Australia,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Gibraltar. 

During  much  of  1962  and  1963  Lt.  James  E.  Robinson 
took  part  in  special  logistics  operations  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  Reclassified  AG-170 
in  December  1962,  she  operated  out  of  Cape  Town  and 
Durban,  South  Africa,  and  ranged  the  African  coast  from 
Liberia  to  Kenya.  She  continued  these  operations  during 
the  first  4 months  of  1964  and  returned  to  New  York  31 
May  via  Suez  and  Rota,  Spain.  She  again  reclassified 
AK-274  on  1 July  1964  and  resumed  transatlantic  cargo 
runs  to  western  European  ports.  Continuing  this  duty 
through  1969,  at  present  she  remains  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Area  of  MSTS. 

Lt.  James  E.  Robinson  received  one  battle  star  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Lt.  Raymond  O.  Beaudoin 

Raymond  O.  Beaudoin  was  born  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
and  was  serving  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  near 
Hamelin,  Germany,  on  6 April  1945.  He  was  leading  his 
platoon  over  open  ground  when  all  were  pinned  down 
by  a devastating  curtain  of  fire  from  enemy  machineguns 
and  automatic  weapons.  By  rotating  his  men  in  firing 


position  he  enabled  his  platoon  to  dig  in  against  the 
numerically  superior  force  and  inflict  heavy  casualities 
on  it.  However,  enemy  reinforcements  made  the  platoon's 
position  precarious.  In  order  to  allow  a runner  to  secure 
help,  Lieutenant  Beaudoin  decided  to  make  a one-man 
charge  on  the  most  dangerous  sniper  nest  some  90  yards 
away.  Despite  a barrage  of  rifle  and  bazooka  fire  he 
reached  the  nest  and  wiped  out  three  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  fourth  falling  from  covering  fire  from  the  American 
platoon.  Continuing  the  attack.  Lieutenant  Beaudoin 
charged  a dugout,  but  was  killed  by  a blast  of  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  runner  was  able  to  secure  help,  however ; 
and  the  platoon  was  saved.  For  the  supreme  sacrifice 
which  he  made  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  men  under  him. 
Lieutenant  Beaudoin  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(T-AP-189 : dp.  6,055  (lt)  ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29';  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  50;  trp.  1,203;  a.  none;  T.  VC2-S-AP2 ) 

Lt.  Raymond  O.  Beaudoin  (T-AP-189)  was  laid  down 
as  Marshall  Victory  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract by  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  4 April  1945;  launched  21  May  1945;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Helen  V.  Elsey ; and  delivered  to  her  operator,  J.  H. 
Winchester,  15  June  1945. 

Owned  by  the  Maritime  Administration,  she  served  on 
the  merchant  sealanes  and  later  with  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Service  primarily  in  the  Pacific.  She  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Maritime  Administration  to  the  Navy  22 
July  1950  and  placed  in  service  1 August  1950.  Manned 
by  a civilian  crew,  she  operated  under  the  control  of 
MSTS  and  made  supply  runs  and  troop  lifts  between 
west  coast  ports  and  American  bases  in  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  From  20  April  1951  to  13  September  1952  she  com- 
pleted 20  deployments  to  Korean  waters  as  a part  of  the 
vital  seaborne  supply  line  between  Japan  and  Korea.  She 
was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion 5 November  1952  and  was  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  Puget  Sound,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  22  December 
1952.  She  remains  berthed  at  Olympia  in  the  NDRF. 

Lt.  Raymond  O.  Beaudoin  received  four  battle  stars 
for  service  during  the  Korean  conflict. 


Lt.  Robert  Craig 

2d  Lt.  Robert  Craig,  USA,  a native  of  Scotland,  died  11 
July  1943  during  fierce  ground  fighting  near  Favoratta, 
Sicily.  While  attached  to  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  he 
successfully  located  a hidden  German  maehinegun  em- 
placement which  had  halted  the  advance  of  his  company. 
Bravely,  he  charged  through  automatic  fire  and  killed  the 
enemy  guncrew.  Shortly  thereafter,  as  he  led  his  platoon 
down  an  open  ridge,  Lieutenant  Craig  and  his  men  came 
under  vicious  fire  from  about  100  enemy  riflemen.  Without 
hesitation  and  in  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  withdraw  while  he  charged  the  overwhelming 
force.  He  reached  to  within  25  yards  of  the  enemy  and 
fatally  shot  five  hostile  soldiers  before  succumbing  to 
withering  gunfire.  Inspired  by  his  intrepid  action,  his 
men  drove  the  enemy  from  the  area  and  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  on  the  German  force.  For  his  unfaltering  gal- 
lantry and  courageous  self-sacrifice.  Lieutenant  Craig  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 

(T-AK-252 : dp.  15,200  (f.)  ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29';  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  53 ; a.  none ; T.  YC2-S-AP2) 

Lt.  Robert  Craig  (T-AK-252)  was  laid  down  as  Bowl- 
ing Green  Victory  under  Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  21 
June  1945 ; launched  28  August  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Holladay ; and  delivered  to  her  operator,  J.  H.  Win- 
chester, 27  September  1945.  She  operated  under  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  until  July  1946  when  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  Transportation  Service  and  re- 
named Lt.  Robert  Craig.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
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from  the  Maritime  Commission  9 August  1950  and  as- 
signed to  duty  under  MSTS. 

Manned  by  a civilian  crew,  Lt.  Robert  Craig  steamed 
from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  late  in  August  and  be- 
gan Pacific  supply  runs  out  of  San  Francisco  14  October. 
During  the  next  4 years,  she  made  more  than  a score  of 
deployments  to  American  bases  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern Pacific,  ranging  from  the  Marshalls  and  the  Mari- 
anas to  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  and  Japan.  Through- 
out much  of  1953,  she  provided  logistics  support  for  the 
U.S.  nuclear  testing  program  in  the  Marshalls.  During 
a deployment  in  the  Far  East  between  March  and  May 
1954,  she  steamed  to  French  Indochina  carrying  supplies 
for  French  forces  fighting  the  Vietminh  in  Vietnam. 

Lt.  Robert  Craig  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  mid- 
August  and  during  the  next  month  completed  a round- 
trip  voyage  out  of  New  York  to  Europe  and  back.  Thence, 
she  made  a 3-month  deployment  via  the  west  coast  to 
the  Far  East  and  back,  arriving  New  York  21  December 
to  resume  transatlantic  supply  runs. 

Since  1954,  Lt.  Robert  Craig  has  maintained  a busy 
and  wideranging  schedule  of  operations  which  has  sent 
her  over  the  major  sealanes  of  the  globe  in  support  of 
far  flung  American  naval  and  ground  forces.  She  has 
completed  more  than  three  dozen  transatlantic  round- 
trips  between  east  and  gulf  coast  ports  and  European 
ports  in  Scandinavia,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  In  addition  she  oper- 
ated in  the  North  Atlantic  from  1955  to  1964  while  mak- 
ing numerous  runs  in  support  of  military  construction 
programs  and  operations  along  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Lt.  Robert  Craig  made  her  first  deployment  to  the  Medi- 
terranean between  25  March  and  20  May  1956.  Since  that 
time  she  has  completed  more  than  a dozen  such  runs  to 
that  unsettled  sea  and  has  visited  ports  in  North  Africa, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Lebanon.  Following 
American  intervention  against  Communist  subversion  in 
the  troubled  Middle  East  in  1958,  she  supported  U.S. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Lebanon.  In  addition  several 
of  her  Mediterranean  cruises  have  sent  her  through  the 
Suez  Canal  for  additional  logistics  missions  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Lt.  Robert  Craig  has  alternated  her  busy  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  service  with  more  than  a dozen  deploy- 
ments to  American  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 
Operating  out  of  New  York,  her  supply  missions  have 
usually  sent  her  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  west  coast 
to  ports  in  the  Far  East  from  Japan  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Between  December  1961  and  November  1964  she  made  two 
round-the-world  cruises  out  of  New  York  to  the  Far  East 
and  back.  During  the  latter  deployment,  which  lasted 
from  7 May  to  18  November  1964,  she  visited  ports  in  17 
European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Asian  nations  from  Den- 
mark to  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines,  Okinawa,  and  the  Marianas. 

Following  the  increase  of  American  military  support 
in  1965  for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  from  external 
Communist  aggression,  this  versatile,  hard-working  cargo 
ship  provided  increased  logistics  support  for  U.S.  forces 
in  troubled  Southeast  Asia.  At  present  in  1968  she  con- 
tinues her  worldwide  supply  missions  and  remains  a vital 
part  of  America’s  peacekeeping  operations  from  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Lt.  Thomas  W.  Fowler,  see  YO-2JM 


Lt.  Thomas  Wigle,  see  AKL-35 


Lubbock 

A county  in  northwest  Texas. 

( APA-197 : dp.  6,873  (lt.)  ; 1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17 
k. ; cpl  536;  trp.  1,561 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Haskell;  T. 
VC2-S-AP5 ) 


Lubbock  (APA-197)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co  , Vancouver,  Wash., 
2 June  1944 ; launched  25  September  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Price  Beeson  ; acquired  by  the  Navy  18  October  1944 ; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr.  Harvey  J. 
Schroeder  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lubbock  departed  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  2 December  for  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  Following  a month  of  intensive  exercises,  the 
transport  loaded  with  troops  sortied  with  Transport  Di- 
vision 48  to  join  Vice  Adm.  Spruance’s  5th  Fleet  in 
the  western  Pacific.  She  stopped  briefly  at  Eniwetok  and 
Saipan  before  proceeding  to  the  Volcano  Islands  for  the 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  The  struggle  for  this  tiny  island, 
needed  for  its  valuable  airstrip,  was  to  be  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  inspirational  American  victories  of  the 
war.  Arriving  off  the  beaches  19  February,  Lubbock  low- 
ered her  boats  in  the  morning  hours  and  the  embarked 
marines  stormed  ashore.  The  transport  remained  in  the 
area  for  9 days,  unloading  cargo  and  receiving  casualties 
from  the  beach. 

Departing  Iwo  Jima  28  February,  she  transported  cas- 
ualties to  Guam  before  sailing  on  to  Espiritu  Santo,  where 
she  arrived  15  March.  Lubbock  took  on  troops,  medical 
supplies,  and  cargo  for  the  planned  assault  on  Okinawa, 
the  last  barrier  on  the  road  to  Japan.  Sailing  25  March  the 
transport  made  her  way  to  the  enemy-held  island  via 
Ulithi,  entering  the  Hagushi  transport  area  off  the  west 
coast  of  Okinawa  9 April.  Under  constant  attack  from 
Japanese  air  raids,  Lubbock  unloaded  her  troops  and 
cargo  in  5 days,  sailing  on  the  14th  for  Saipan. 

After  repairs  at  Ulithi,  Lubbock  arrived  Leyte,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  30  May,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war  operated 
as  an  amphibious  troop  training  ship  in  the  Philippines. 
She  continued  operations  in  the  Philippines  as  part  of 
the  occupation  force  until  14  October  when  she  sailed  on 
her  first  “Magic  Carpet”  cruise  to  the  United  States.  Over 
the  next  8 months  Lubbock  completed  three  additional 
cruises  to  the  Far  East,  and  returned  veterans  from  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  China,  and  Samoa.  The  transport  ar- 
rived San  Francisco  14  July  1946  from  her  final  voyage 
and  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  14  De- 
cember 1946.  Lubbock  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 October  1958. 

Lubbock  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lucas,  Anthony  F.,  see  Zaniah  (AG-70) 

Luce 

Born  25  March  1827  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  Rear  Adm. 
Stephen  B.  Luce  was  one  of  the  Navy’s  outstanding  offi- 
cers in  many  fields,  including  strategy,  seamanship,  edu- 
cation, and  professional  development.  Entering  the  naval 
service  19  October  1841  as  a midshipman,  he  served  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  blockaders  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
commanded  the  monitor  Nantucket  at  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  In  1862,  while  serving  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seamanship  at  the  Naval  Academy,  he  prepared 
one  of  the  first  seamanship  textbooks  used  by  the 
Academy. 

After  the  war  Luce  organized  the  Navy’s  apprentice 
training  program  to  prepare  seamen  and  petty  officers  for 
fleet  duty.  From  1878  to  1881  Captain  Luce  was  inspector 
of  training  ships  and,  as  commodore,  he  commanded  the 
U.S.  Training  Squadron  from  1881  to  1884. 

Based  on  Luce’s  urgings  and  exhaustive  reports,  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.I.,  was  established  6 
October  1884  with  Rear  Admiral  Luce  as  its  first  super- 
intendent. He  was  also  instrumental  in  starting  the  Naval 
Institute  and  its  Proceedings.  He  again  served  at  sea  be- 
fore retiring  25  March  1889.  He  returned  to  the  War 
College  in  1901  and  died  28  July  1917. 
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I 

(DD-99 ; dp.  1,191;  1.  314'5”;  b.  31'9" ; dr.  9'2"  ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  133;  a.  4 4”,  2 1-pdr.,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Luce  (DD-99)  was  laid  down  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  9 February  1918; 
launched  29  June  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Boutelle  Noyes, 
daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Luce;  and  commissioned  11 
September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Parker  in  command. 

Luce  departed  Boston  19  September  1918  and  reported 
to  Commander  Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  New  York 
2 days  later.  She  sailed  with  Troop  Convoy  67  for  France 
23  September.  Upon  arrival  at  the  Azores  1 October,  she 
was  detached  and  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  19  October.  The 
ship  performed  escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

On  26  November  she  departed  for  the  Adriatic  and  for 
5 months  patrolled  the  area  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Commission.  After  voyaging  to  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, Aegean,  and  Black  Seas  in  May  and  June  1919,  she 
returned  to  Gibraltar  27  June  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  She  arrived  New  York  10  July  and  proceeded  to 
Boston  for  overhaul. 

On  29  October  she  was  transferred  to  Reserve  Squadron 
1,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  18  March  1920  was  reclassified 
Light  Mine  Layer  ( DM^ ) . In  April  she  departed  Boston 
for  Newport  where  she  operated  with  the  destroyer  force 
until  July.  On  5 July  1921  she  joined  Mine  Squadron  1, 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  participated  in  tactical  exercises 
until  October.  After  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean  in  January 
1922,  Luce  arrived  Philadelphia  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 30  June  1922. 

Luce  recommissioned  19  March  1930  and  sailed  to  Pan- 
ama 18  April  where  she  operated  with  submarines  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Control  Force  until  May.  She  returned  to  the 
east  coasit  4 June  and  trained  with  Mine  Squadron  1 until 
steaming  to  Boston  where  she  decommissioned  31  January 
1931.  Luce  was  sold  to  Schiavone-Bonomo  Corp.,  New 
York,  29  September  1936  and  scrapped  13  November  1936. 

II 

( DD-522 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6” ; b.  39'4” ; dr.  13'9”  ; s. 

35.5  k. ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  8 21”  tt.,  6 

dcp.,  2 dct. : cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Luce  (DD-522)  was  laid  down  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  24  August  1942; 
launched  6 March  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Stephen  B. 
Luce,  Jr.,  wife  of  Rear  Adm.  Stephen  B.  Luce’s  grandson  ; 
and  commissioned  21  June  1943,  Comdr.  D.  C.  Varian  in 
command. 

Luce  departed  New  York  5 September  1943  and  arrived 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  28  October  after  visiting  Trinidad  and 
San  Diego  en  route.  She  departed  1 November  for  Pearl 
Harbor  as  plane  guard  for  Enterprise,  and  conducted  gun- 
nery training  exercises  in  the  Hawaiians  until  24  Novem- 
ber. She  then  steamed  to  Adak  Island,  Alaska,  and  from 

30  November  1943  to  8 August  1944  engaged  in  patrol  and 
ASW  duties  off  Attu  Island.  This  duty  was  interrupted  1 
February  1944  when  she  sailed  from  Massacre  Bay,  Attu, 
to  participate  in  the  3 to  4 February  bombardment  of 
Paramushiru,  Kurile  Islands,  with  TF  94  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Force.  Completely  surprising  the  enemy,  the  at- 
tack was  successful;  Luce  destroyed  a 2,000-ton  enemy 
freighter  in  the  action.  She  returned  to  Attu  4 February 
and  resumed  patrol.  On  13  June  Ltice,  with  TF  94,  bom- 
barded Matsuwa,  Kurile  Islands,  and  26  June  attacked 
Paramushiru  a second  time.  On  8 August  the  ship  de- 
parted for  San  Francisco  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 

31  August. 

As  a unit  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force,  TF  79,  Luce 
sortied  from  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  11  October.  Dur- 
ing the  assault  on  Leyte  20  to  23  October,  she  patrolled 
outside  the  LST-transport  areas  providing  air  cover.  Be- 
tween 1 November  and  12  December,  Luce  sailed  from 
Manus  to  New  Guinea  on  escort  and  ASW  patrols,  and 
from  12  to  27  December  supported  the  Huon  Gulf,  New 
Guinea,  landing  operations.  On  27  December  she  got  un- 


derway to  screen  transports  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  attack 
and  landings. 

She  arrived  in  the  operating  area  9 January  1945 
screening  LSTs  and  transports  of  TF  78.  She  fended 
off  all  enemy  attackers  and  succeeded  in  splashing  one 
on  the  11th.  In  company  with  40  other  ships,  Luce 
departed  11  January  and  fought  her  way  victoriously  to 
San  Pedro  Bay  16  January.  The  ship  patrolled  this  area 
until  25  January  when  she  departed  for  the  assault  on 
San  Antonio,  San  Felipe  area,  Luzon.  This  operation  was 
unopposed,  and  Luce  sailed  for  Mindoro  30  January. 
From  2 February  to  24  March  she  escorted  resupply  con- 
voys between  Subic  Bay  and  San  Pedro  Bay. 

On  24  March  she  departed  Leyte  escorting  and  screen- 
ing units  of  TF  51  which  landed  heavy  artillery  on  Keise 
Shima  for  the  support  of  the  main  landings  on  Okinawa. 
She  was  detached  from  this  duty  1 April  and  assigned 
radar  picket  duty  off  Kerama  Retto.  About  0740,  4 May, 
Japanese  suicide  planes  were  intercepted  by  the  combat 
air  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  Luce.  Two  enemy  planes 
avoided  the  interceptors  and  attacked  her  from  the  port- 
side.  Luce  splashed  one,  but  the  explosion  from  the  bomb  it 
carried  caused  a power  failure.  Unable  to  bring  her  guns 
to  bear  in  time,  she  was  struck  in  the  after  section  by 
the  second  kamikaze.  The  port  engine  was  knocked  out, 
engineering  spaces  flooded,  and  the  rudder  jammed.  At 
0814  Luce  took  a heavy  list  to  starboard  and  the  order 
to  abandon  ship  was  passed.  Moments  later  she  slid 
beneath  the  surface  in  a violent  explosion  carrying  126 
of  her  312  officers  and  men  with  her. 

Luce  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(DLG-7 : dp.  4,150 ; 1.  513' ; b.  52' ; dr.  15' ; s.  35  k. ; cpl. 

377 ; a.  1 5”,  4 3”,  6 tt.,  ASROC,  Ter.  mis. ; cl.  Coontz) 

The  third  Luce  (DLG-7)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  1 October  1957 ; launched  11 
December  1958 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Felix  B.  Stump ; and 
commissioned  20  May  1961,  Comdr.  David  H.  Bagley  in 
command. 

Luce  departed  Mayport,  Fla.,  on  her  shakedown  cruise 
14  February  1962.  Sbe  spent  the  month  of  April  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  her  first  task  force  operations,  and  returned 
home  11  May,  where  Capt.  H.  J.  Ereckson,  Commander 
Destroyer  Division  84,  made  her  his  flagship.  She  departed 
3 August  to  rejoin  the  6th  Fleet,  en  route  participating 
in  NATO  exercises  Riptide  III  with  units  of  the  British 
and  French  Navies.  In  the  next  7 months  she  joined  in 
three  major  NATO  exercises  before  returning  home  2 
March  1963.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
frigate  conducted  missile  tests,  trained  midshipmen,  and 
engaged  in  independent  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

On  20  August  1963  she  steamed  to  the  Caribbean  for 
independent  air,  surface,  and  shore  bombardment  firings, 
and  returned  Mayport  4 September.  She  joined  TF  23  for 
intensive  ASW  and  AA  exercises  28  October,  and  after 
a short  operation  with  Enterprise  (CVA(N)-65)  was  back 
in  Mayport  for  tender  availability. 

On  8 February  1964  she  again  joined  the  6th  Fleet,  and 
was  called  upon  to  stand  guard  for  3 weeks  near  the 
trouble-ridden  island  of  Cyprus  to  evacuate  American 
citizens  if  necessary.  She  hosted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Commander  6th  Fleet  24  April  for  a missile 
firing  demonstration,  and  then  escorted  Shangri-La 
(CVA-38)  on  a high-speed  Atlantic  crossing  to  Mayport, 
where  she  arrived  23  May. 

In  July  the  ship  steamed  to  New  York  City  to  partici- 
pate in  operation  “Sail”  with  a regatta  of  sailing  craft 
from  all  over  the  world.  She  returned  to  Mayport  after 
a 4-month  overhaul  28  January  1965.  The  frigate  had 
won  both  the  Engineering  and  Battle  Efficiency  “E”s 
during  1964. 

Luce  returned  to  the  Caribbean  for  intensive  refresher 
training  in  March  1965.  On  29  April  she  embarked  a com- 
pany of  marines  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  proceeded  to  the 
troubled  Dominican  Republic  30  April.  She  patrolled  the 
coast  of  the  politically  disturbed  island  until  8 May.  She 
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USS  Luce  (DLG-7) — 7 August  1962. 


returned  to  the  Mediterranean  in  June  for  4 months  of 
operations  with  units  of  the  Spanish,  French,  Greek,  and 
Italian  Navies.  In  September  she  operated  with  Correy 
(DD-817)  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  she  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  late  in  1965.  She  arrived  Mayport  6 Novem- 
ber and  embarked  Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  8.  In 
December  she  engaged  in  missile  firing  and  after  a brief 
time  in  port  in  1966  continued  testing  and  improving 
missile  techniques  and  carrying  out  the  fleet’s  wide- 
spread peacekeeping  activities  which  guard  the  free  world. 

On  13  June  1966  Luce  got  underway  for  deployment 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  participat- 
ing in  various  exercises  with  United  States  and  other 
Allied  ships,  and  representing  the  United  States  at  two 
international  trade  fairs,  she  returned  to  Mayport  on 
26  October.  The  first  half  of  1967  saw  Luce  operating 
again  with  the  2d  Fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
and  participating  in  a midshipmen  training  cruise  in  June. 
On  7 August,  Luce  began  a regular  overhaul  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.  She  continued  in  over- 
haul until  early  1968,  then  operated  locally  and  in  the 
Caribbean  until  departing  Mayport  14  September  for  the 
Persian  Gulf,  sailing  via  Recife,  Brazil,  and  various  ports 
along  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa.  She  arrived  at 
Bahrein  29  October  and  continued  to  stand  watch  over 
the  troubled  Middle  East  into  1969. 


Luce  Bros. 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-846 : t.  67 ; 1.  122' ; b.  19'6"  ; dr.  12' ; s.  11  k. ; cpl.  26 ; 
a.  none) 

Luce  Bros.,  a Menhaden  fisherman,  was  built  in  1877 
by  Alberton  & Douglas  Machine  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
rebuilt  in  1912-13  by  White  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sharp- 
town,  Md. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  3 May  1917  from  her 
owner,  Dennis  Fish  & Oil  Co.,  Cape  Charles,  Va. ; taken 
over  in  July  1917 ; and  commissioned  9 August  1917  at 
Berkley,  Va.,  Ens.  W.  B.  Clark,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Luce  Bros. 
during  World  War  I operated  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  as 
guard  ship  and  harbor  patrol  craft.  In  addition,  she 
patrolled  waters  adjacent  to  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads 
while  engaged  in  naval  intelligence  operations.  After  the 


Armistice,  she  decommissioned  24  January  1919  at  Nor- 
folk and  was  returned  to  her  owner  28  March. 


Lucia 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str : t.  4,386;  1.  436' ; b.  54'2'' ; dr.  28'11" ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

87;  a.  2 3'') 

Lucia,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1912  by  Unione 
Austriaca  di  Navigazione  for  Austrian  registry.  Seized 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  she  was  operated  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  then  taken  over  by  the  Army  in  1917, 
and  was  scheduled  to  receive  an  armed  guard  prior  to 
assignment  to  NOTS.  Before  commissioned,  she  was  tor- 
pedoed by  German  submarine  U-155  and  sank  in  the 
western  Atlantic  17  October  1918. 


Lucid 

Bright,  shining. 

I 

( AM-259 : dp.  625 ; 1.  184'6'' ; b.  33' ; dr.  9'9'' ; s.  14.8  k.  ; 

cpl.  104  ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.), 

2 dct. ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Lucid  (AM-259)  was  laid  down  by  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  20  February  1943 ; 
launched  5 June  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Mood ; 
and  commissioned  1 December  1943,  Lt.  Charles  Bulfinch 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  Lucid  de- 
parted 3 March  1944  for  the  Caribbean,  arriving  Guan- 
tanamo 7 March.  For  the  next  12  months,  the  minesweeper 
was  assigned  to  escort  duty  between  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  and  Recife,  Brazil.  Protecting  convoys  from 
U-boat  attacks,  she  made  eight  such  voyages  prior  to 
reporting  for  duty  as  a training  ship  at  Miami  28  March 
1945.  From  April  to  June,  Lucid  operated  as  a schoolship 
out  of  Miami  and  trained  future  naval  officers  in  the  art 
of  seamanship.  Following  a brief  overhaul  at  Norfolk, 
the  minesweeper  returned  to  Miami  and  decommissioned 
there  28  August  1945.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Chinese 
government  the  same  day. 
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USS  Lucid  (MSO-458)— 1959. 


II 

(MSO-458:  dp.  620;  1.  172' ; b.  36' ; dr.  10' ; s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

65;  a.  1 40mm. ; cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Lucid  (AM^458)  was  laid  down  by  Higgins 
Inc.  Shipyard,  New  Orleans,  La.,  16  March  1953 ; launched 
14  November  1953 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barrow ; 
reclassified  MSO-458  on  7 February  1955;  and  commis- 
sioned 4 May  1955,  Lt.  J.  H.  Graham  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Lucid  sailed  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  Long  Beach  22  August.  For  the  next  13 
months,  she  performed  minewarfare  exercises  off  the 
west  coast,  then  sailed  on  her  first  western  Pacific  tour 
1 October  1956.  During  the  period  1956  to  5 November 
1963,  Lucid  sailed  on  four  WestPac  cruises  and  while 
there  performed  operations  with  the  mighty  7th  Fleet. 
This  bastion  of  strength  in  the  Far  East  served  notice 
to  the  Communists  that  America  would  not  tolerate 
threats  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  free  countries 
of  Asia.  In  addition  to  exercises  with  the  7th  Fleet,  the 
minesweeper  participated  in  good  will  programs  in  the 
countries  she  visited.  The  time  between  WestPac  cruises 
was  spent  in  mine  countermeasure  exercises  off  the 
southern  California  coast 

Throughout  1964  Lucid  continued  training  exercises  off 
the  west  coast,  then  departed  Long  Beach  5 April  1965 
on  her  fifth  WestPac  cruise.  Arriving  Subic  Bay,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  24  May,  she  prepared  for  operation  “Mar- 
ket Time”  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  From  June  to  October 
the  minesweeper  continued  patrol  and  surveillance  of 
Vietnamese  junk  traffic.  She  boarded  a total  of  186  junks 
and  steel-hulled  ships,  and  contributed  to  a reduction  of 
enemy  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  by  sea.  Lucid 
returned  to  Long  Beach  14  December  and  operated  off 
the  southern  California  coast  until  May  1966,  when  she 
commenced  overhaul  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 


In  October  1966,  having  completed  her  overhaul,  Lucid 
prepared  for  another  WestPac  deployment.  She  departed 
Long  Beach  on  6 January  1967. 

Lucid  served  once  again  with  the  Market  Time  forces, 
performing  surveillance  and  search  duties,  as  well  as 
hunting  mines  in  the  harbors  of  South  Vietnam.  On  16 
October  1967,  she  departed  Subic  Bay,  homeward  bound 
after  a long  but  rewarding  deployment.  Lucid  arrived  at 
Long  Beach  on  18  November.  Following  a brief  overhaul 
period,  and  refresher  training,  she  sailed  for  WestPac 
1 April.  Along  with  patrol  duty  off  the  Vietnamese  Coast 
and  upkeep  periods  at  Subic  Bay  and  Singapore,  Lucid 
conducted  minesweeping  exercises  with  Allied  Navies.  Re- 
turning to  Long  Beach  in  mid-October,  the  minesweeper 
began  a yard  period  where  she  remains  into  1969. 


Lucidor 

A minor  planet. 

( AF-45  : dp.  3,139 ; 1.  338'6"  ; b.  50' ; dr.  21'1"  ; s.  11.5  k. ; 

cpl.  83 ; a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Adria;  T.  R1-M-AV3) 

Lucidor  ( AF^45)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  1 December  1944;  launched  25  January  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Powell,  acquired  by  the  Navy  16 
June  1945;  and  commissioned  6 July  1945  at  Galveston, 
Lt.  E.  L.  LaVoy  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lucidor  loaded  cargo  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  there  1 Septem- 
ber. Loaded  with  fleet  provisions,  the  storeship  sailed  for 
the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  Eniwetok  26  September. 

From  October  1945  to  April  1946  Lucidor  made  supply 
runs  to  bases  scattered  throughout  the  western  and  cen- 
tral Pacific.  She  also  operated  in  the  Far  East,  trans- 
porting dry  and  refrigerated  cargo  to  Japan  and  Tsingtao, 
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China.  Lucidor  returned  San  Francisco  10  May  1946  and 
decommissioned  there  on  the  26th.  She  was  returned  to 
WSA  the  same  day  and  entered  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed  in  Puget  Sound 
at  Olympia,  Wash. 


Lucifer,  see  Bastian  (CVE-37) 


Lucilene,  see  Arethusa  (AO-7) 


Lucille  Ross 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1211 : t.  24 ; 1.  70'7"  ; b.  15'5"  ; dr.  8' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  9 ; 
a.  none) 

Lucille  Ross,  a wooden  steam  tug,  was  built  in  1893  by 
Brewster  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  under  charter  17  April  1917  from  her  owner, 
Richmond  Cedar  Works,  Richmond,  Va. ; taken  over  18 
April  1917 ; and  commissioned  24  April  1917  at  Norfolk, 
Ens.  William  Partridge,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Lucille  Ross  was 
enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  20  August 
1917.  Operating  out  of  Norfolk  throughout  World  War  I, 
she  served  as  a shore  and  harbor  patrol  boat,  assisted 
during  customs’  inspections,  sealed  ships’  radios,  and  per- 
formed occasional  towing  services.  In  addition  she 
steamed  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  while  carrying 
supplies  to  coastal  lighthouse  ships.  During  September 
and  October  1918  she  also  provided  towing  service  for 
the  Army  Transport  Service.  She  was  returned  to  her 
owner  3 June  1919. 

Lucivee,  see  YP-91 

Luckenbach  No.  5,  see  Penobscot  (YTB-42) 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F.,  see  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach 
(N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenbach,  Edward,  see  Edward  Luckenbach  (N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenbach,  Edward,  see  YTM-21, 

Luckenbach,  F.  see  F.  J.  Luckenbach  (N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenbach,  Frederick,  see  Frederick  Luckenbach 
(N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenbach,  Julia,  see  Julia  Luckenbach  (N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenbach,  K.  /.,  see  K.  L.  Luckenbach  (N.O.T.S.) 
Luckenbach,  Katrina,  see  Katrina  Luckenbach  (N.O.T.S.) 

Luckenback,  Walter  A.,  see  Walter  A.  Luckenbach 
(N.O.T.S.) 


Ludington 

A city  in  Michigan. 

(PC-1079;  dp.  280;  1.  173'8" ; b.  23';  dr.  8';  s.  22  k. ; 
cpl.  59;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 rkt.,  2 dcp.,  2 
dct. ; cl  PC-1,65) 


PC-1079  was  laid  down  by  Albina  Engine  & Machine 
Works  29  April  1942;  launched  25  August;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Claude  Butler  and  commissioned  7 March  1943,  Lt. 
Roland  Nans  Cramer  in  command. 

Assigned  to  antisubmarine  patrol  out  of  Neak  Bay, 
Wash.,  PC-1079  operated  along  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  United  States  until  late  June.  Sailing  on  the  23d  as 
escort  for  merchant  ships,  she  arrived  Dutch  Harbor, 
Alaska,  6 days  later.  From  July  1943  until  June  1944, 
PC-1079  operated  in  antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  duty 
out  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Midway  Island. 

Departing  Maalaea  Bay,  Hawaii,  25  May,  the  submarine 
chaser  steamed  for  the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  Eni- 
wetok  7 June.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  with  units  of 
the  American  Fleet  en  route  to  Saipan  for  the  invasion 
of  this  strategic  base  in  the  Marianas.  Arriving  off  Red 
Beach  on  the  15th.  PC-1079  operated  as  control  ship  and 
antiaircraft  screen  during  the  early  days  of  the  campaign. 
In  the  following  weeks  she  remained  on  constant  vigil 
for  enemy  aircraft  and  ships,  while  patrolling  the  area 
between  Saipan  and  the  Marshalls. 

From  July  1944  to  March  1945  PC-1079  continued  patrol 
and  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Marianas,  as  one  by  one 
the  islands  fell  into  American  hands.  For  the  rest  of  the 
war  the  subchaser  performed  similar  duties  in  the  central 
Pacific,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines.  Following  the  vic- 
torious conclusion  of  the  Pacific  war,  PC-1079  remained  in 
the  Far  East,  to  assist  the  occupation  forces  in  Korea  and 
China. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  she  decommissioned 
at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  March  1946  and  joined  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  PC-1079  was  named  Ludington,  15  February 
1956.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960.  Lud- 
ington was  sold  to  Marine  Power  & Equipment  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  13  March  1961. 

PC-1079  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ludlow 

The  second  and  third  Ludlows  were  named  for  Augustus 
C.  Ludlow,  born  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  1 January  1792.  He  was 
appointed  midshipment  2 April  1804  and  commissioned 
Lieutenant  3 June  1810.  Second  in  command  to  Capt.  James 
Lawrence  in  Chesapeake,  he  was,  like  his  captain,  mortally 
wounded  in  their  ship’s  engagement  with  HMS  Shannon 
1 June  1813,  and  died  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  13  June. 

I 

The  first  Ludlow,  a one-gun  ( 12-pdr. ) row  galley  of  about 
40  tons  was  built  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1808.  Master’s 
Mate  John  Freeborn  in  command,  she  participated  in  Mac- 
donough’s  victory  over  the  British  squadron  11  September 
1814.  She  was  sold  at  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  July  1815. 

II 

(DD-112 : dp.  1.060;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31'9" ; dr.  9'2" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  123 ; a.  3 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Ludlow  (DD-112)  was  laid  down  7 January 
1918  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched 
9 June  1918 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ludlow  Chrystie, 
a descendant  of  Lieutenant  Ludlow ; and  commissioned  23 
December  1918,  Comdr.  M.  K.  Metcalf  in  command. 

Following  west  coast  shakedown,  Ludlow  embarked  on 
the  continuous  training  program  which  is  a hallmark  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  On  17  July  1920  she  was  redesignated  DM- 
10.  A change  of  home  ports  followed  19  January  1921  when 
she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  for  8 years  with  Mine  Squadron 
2,  Fleet  Base  Force. 

Ludlow  joined  in  gunnery  practice,  mining  operations, 
antisubmarine  training,  and  fleet  battle  problems  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  off  the  west  coast,  and  in  1929 
trained  Naval  Reserves.  Leaving  Pearl  Harbor  15  Novem- 
ber 1929,  she  arrived  San  Diego  the  26th,  and  there  decom- 
missioned 24  May  1930.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 

18  November,  she  was  scrapped  and  her  metal  sold 

19  March  1931. 
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II 

(DD^38:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4" ; b.  35'6" ; dr.  ll'lO" ; 

s.  33  k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  1 

Y-gun ; cl.  Benson) 

The  third  Ludloic  (DD-438)  was  laid  down  18  December 
1939  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine ; launched  11  No- 
vember 1940 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Frances  Nicholson 
Chrystie,  a descendant  of  Lieutenant  Ludlow ; and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  5 March  1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  Claude  H. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Ludlow  commissioned  at  a time  when  the  North  Atlantic 
saw  daily  evidence  of  the  struggle  of  British  ships  and 
planes  against  German  submarines.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
vital  Lend-Lease  Act  was  destined  to  demonstrate  Amer- 
ica’s concern  for  Great  Britain’s  survival. 

Having  completed  shakedown,  Ludlow  left  Boston  in 
October  1941  for  Newfoundland  and  Iceland,  convoying 
supplies  ultimately  destined  for  the  British  Isles.  The  7 
December  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  soon 
lengthened  Ludlow’s  convoy  runs  to  include  the  ports  of 
Londonderry,  Liverpool,  Greenoch,  and  Freetown,  South 
Africa. 

Assigned  to  TF  34  for  the  invasion  of  north  Africa, 
Ludlow  arrived  off  Cape  Fedhala,  French  Morocco,  late  7 
November  1942.  Shortly  after  the  first  wave  of  landing 
craft  headed  for  shore,  Ludlow  found  herself  engaging 
shore  batteries,  bombers,  and  a Vichy  French  naval  force 
comprised  of  a cruiser  and  two  destroyers.  A 6-inch  shell 
struck  her  forward  and  straddling  shots  were  falling 
close  aboard  when  Augusta  and  Brooklyn  arrived  and 
helped  to  dispose  of  the  French  ships. 

Ludloiv  returned  to  New  York  to  repair  battle  damage, 
then  conducted  training  off  the  coast  of  Maine  before 
departing  14  January  1943  for  the  first  of  three  convoy 
runs  to  Casablanca.  After  the  third  of  these,  in  June, 
she  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  forthcoming 
invasion  of  Sicily.  With  the  invasion  forces  on  10  July, 
Ludlow  gave  fire  support  off  Licata  and  Porta  Empedocle. 
Daily  enemy  air  attacks  followed ; and  on  11  August  she 
splashed  her  first  airplane. 

Participating  in  the  invasion  of  Italy  on  9 September, 
Ludlow  led  a section  of  the  assault  wave  through  a known 
minefield  to  the  bloody  landing  at  Salerno.  She  and  her 
sifter  ships  were  warmly  commended  by  the  commanding 
general  ashore  for  their  effective  close-range  fire  support. 
She  then  served  on  convoy  duty  between  Naples  and  Oran, 
until  11  January  1944.  Returning  to  the  beachheads,  she 
covered  Allied  troops  storming  ashore  at  Anzio  22  January. 
This  joint  American-British  operation  initially  met  little 
opposition,  but  later  in  the  day  the  Germans  struck  with 
a fierce  counterattack.  Heavy  air  attacks  marked  the  fol- 
lowing days;  and,  in  less  than  a week,  Ludlow  splashed 
two  bombers,  one  fighter,  and  three  rocket  glider  bombs. 
A 6-inch  shell  crashed  through  the  torpedo  director  deck 
and  the  pilothouse,  causing  Ludlow  to  retire;  but  serious 
damage  was  averted  when  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  James  D. 
Johnson  located  the  hot,  unexploded  shell  and  managed  to 
get  it  topside  and  overboard. 

Ludloiv  repaired  at  New  York,  then  trained  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  20  April 
for  antisubmarine  patrols.  On  19  May  Ludlow  and  Niltlack 
depth  charged  ZJ-960  to  the  surface,  where  Ludlow's  main 
battery  sank  her.  After  convoy  asignments  in  the  western 
Mediterranean,  Ludloiv  steamed  11  August  from  Palermo 
for  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  Following  preinvasion 
bombardment  and  beachhead  screening  off  Frejus,  she 
joined  Augusta  25  to  30  August  to  help  overcome  the  last 
resistance  at  Marseilles.  While  on  coastal  fire  support  mis- 
sions around  Monaco,  she  encountered  not  only  floating 
mines  and  E-boats,  but  also  attacks  by  explosive-laden 
boats  and  human  torpedoes.  Ludlow  captured  three  opera- 
tors of  these  one-man  diving  machines  on  5 September 
after  a series  of  depth  charge  attacks.  Fire  support,  con- 
voy, and  patrol  duty  continued  until  23  January  1945, 
when  Ludlow  sailed  for  a month’s  plane  guard  duty  off 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  returning  to  Boston  28  February. 


In  April  she  sailed  to  England  to  escort  a convoy  of  LSTs 
stateside,  then  prepared  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  27  June,  she  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  17  July  and  began  training  for  operations 
with  the  fast  carriers.  The  surrender  of  Japan,  however, 
diverted  her  to  the  job  of  escorting  ships  filled  with  occupa- 
tion troops  to  the  home  islands  of  the  defeated  Empire. 
She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  7 September  and  arrived  at 
Wakayama,  Japan  on  the  27th.  Ludlow  operated  in  the 
Far  East  until  3 November,  then  sailed  for  the  Aleutians 
where  she  saw  a brief  period  of  “Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

Early  in  1946,  Ludloiv  was  ordered  back  to  the  east 
coast,  and  on  20  May  1946  she  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C.  After  this  she  was 
utilized  for  Reserve  training.  She  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion in  reserve  on  6 June  1950,  and  on  21  November  of  the 
same  year  she  was  placed  on  active  status.  Ludlow  decom- 
missioned 22  January  1951  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Hellenic  Navy  where  she  was  renamed  HHMS 
Doxa. 

Ludloiv  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Luella 

A former  name  retained. 

( Str : t.  2,540 ; 1.  354' ; b.  49' ; dr.  23' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  66 ; a. 

1 6",  1 3") 

Luella,  ex-War  Whale,  a refrigerator  ship,  was  launched 
10  November  1917  by  Baltimore  Shipbuilding  & Drydock 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  16  September 
1918  at  New  York ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  C.  Morris  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Luella  departed  New  York  1 October 
to  join  a convoy  for  Brest,  France.  Arriving  there  25  No- 
vember via  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  she  unloaded  her  cargo 
of  frozen  beef  and  general  supplies.  Luella  made  another 
voyage  from  New  York  to  France,  returning  Philadelphia 
28  August  1919  with  2,492  tons  of  Army  ordnance  materiel. 
The  refrigerator  ship  decommissioned  26  September  1919 
and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day. 


Luiseno 

The  southernmost  division  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  of 
California,  who  received  their  name  from  San  Luis  Rey, 
the  most  important  Spanish  mission  in  their  territory. 

( ATF-156 : dp.  1,190;  1.  205' ; b.  38'6"  ; dr.  15'4"  ; s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Achomawi) 

Luiseno  (ATF-156)  was  laid  down  7 November  1944  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
launched  17  March  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  J. 
Roth,  Jr. ; and  commissioned  16  June  1945,  Lt.  William  O. 
Talley  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Luiseno  operated  out  of  Norfolk  and 
Boston  before  sailing  for  Florida  28  July.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  she  performed  salvage  and  target-towing  serv- 
ices in  the  Florida-Cuba  area.  During  the  summer  of  1946 
the  fleet  tug  made  a cruise  to  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  to 
tow  a 350-ton  crane  to  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  arriving 
there  20  September. 

From  1946  Luiseno  performed  miscellaneous  duties  in- 
cluding target-towing,  salvage  operations,  and  other  vital 
services,  along  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean  and  from 
her  home  port,  Newport,  R.I.  During  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  October  1962  she  operated  out  of  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base,  ready  to  perform  any  duty  for  which  she 
would  be  called.  Despite  the  lack  of  fanfare,  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  fleet  tug  contribute  significantly  to  the 
strength  of  the  world’s  mightiest  fleet.  Luiseno  is  at 
present  still  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Luke,  Alexander  /.,  see  Alexander  J.  Luke  (DE— 577) 
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Lulu  Mae,  see  YSR-16 


Lumen 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-30 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  d.  16'6'' ; s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.;  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis;  T. 

S4-SE2-BE1) 

Lumen  (AKA-30)  was  laid  down  by  Walsh-Kaiser  Co., 
Providence,  R.I.,  19  July  1944  under  a Martime  Commis- 
sion contract ; launched  20  November  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Alex  Walker;  and  commissioned  29  December  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Lumen  departed  Norfolk  29  January 

1945,  loaded  troops  and  equipment  at  Pearl  Harbor,  then 
sailed  for  the  Okinawa  campaign,  the  largest  amphibious 
operation  of  the  Pacific  war.  Following  brief  stops  in 
Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  the  cargo  ship  arrived  off  Okinawa 
17  April  and  under  the  threat  of  night  air  raids  unloaded 
the  men  and  cargo  which  were  needed  to  secure  this  strate- 
gic base  so  close  to  Japan. 

Departing  Okinawa,  Lumen  arrived  Saipan  27  April  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  war  shuttled  cargo  among  the  islands 
in  the  South  and  central  Pacific.  She  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
when  news  of  Japan’s  acceptance  of  the  surrender  terms 
was  announced. 

Although  the  major  task  of  winning  the  war  was  suc- 
cessfully completed,  another  important  mission  lay  ahead 
for  the  Navy.  Returning  to  the  western  Pacific  in  mid- 
September,  Lumen  carried  cargo  in  the  Philippines  and 
Japan  to  provide  the  occupation  troops  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  Completing  her  duties  in  the  Pacific, 
the  cargo  ship  embarked  veterans  for  return  to  the  United 
States  and  steamed  for  the  west  coast  arriving  early  in 

1946.  Lumen’s  short  but  useful  career  ended  when  she 
decommissioned  at  Charleston  23  March  1946.  She  was 
turned  over  to  WSA  5 November  1946,  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  was  berthed  at  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  until  sold  for  scrap  to  Luria  Bros.  Co.,  Inc., 
17  December  1964. 

Lumen  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Luna 

In  Latin,  moon  or  satellite. 

( AKS-7 : dp.  7,176;  1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11'' ; dr.  28'4'' ; s.  12.5 

k. ; cpl.  214 ; a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.,  2 .30  cal. ; T.  EC2- 

S-Cl) 

Luna  (AKS-7)  was  laid  down  as  Harriet  Hosmer 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  J.  A.  Jones 
Construction  Co.,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  23  April  1943 ; 
launched  30  September  1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  2 No- 
vember 1943;  converted  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla. ; renamed  Luna  13  November  1943 ; and  com- 
missioned 7 February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  A.  F.  Knowl- 
ton  in  command. 

Luna  departed  Norfolk  19  March  1944,  passed  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  15  April. 
After  being  assigned  to  ServRon  10,  she  sailed  for  her  first 
issue  area  19  April,  and  arrived  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands,  27  April  to  service  units  of  the  5th  Fleet.  After  a 
short  voyage  to  Kwajalein,  she  proceeded  to  Eniwetok 
3 June,  and  returned  Pearl  Harbor  3 July.  She  then 
steamed  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  6th  to  reload  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot ; this  was  to  be  her  only  return  to  the 
United  Statas  until  after  the  war. 

From  1944  to  1946,  the  ship  continued  servicing  the 
3d  and  5th  Fleets  in  the  South  Pacific.  While  at  Ulithi, 
Caroline  Islands,  24  October  1945,  she  assisted  Virburnum 
(AN-57)  who  had  struck  a mine.  After  successfully  com- 
pleting seven  issuing  voyages  and  servicing  1,121  different 
ships,  Luna  was  ordered  to  Tokyo  Bay  25  September  1945 
to  load  for  the  final  voyage  home.  She  arrived  San  Fran- 


cisco 28  December,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
she  decommissioned  20  April  1946.  She  was  then  towed 
back  to  San  Francisco  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  21  May  1947. 


Lunga  Point 

Lunga  Point,  a promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Guadalcanal ; the  site  of  a World  War  II  battle. 

(CVE-94:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3'';  b.  65'2" ; ew.  108'1'';  dr. 

22'6'' ; s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  ac.  27 ; cl. 

Casablanca) 

Lunga  Point  (CVE-94),  originally  Alazon  Bay,  was 
laid  down  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
19  January  1944 ; launched  11  April  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  McKay ; and  commissioned  14  May 
1944,  Capt.  G.  A.  T.  Washburn  in  command. 

After  brief  training  during  the  early  summer  of  1944, 
Lunga  Point  sailed  for  the  Pacific  to  deliver  Army  bomb- 
ers to  New  Guinea  and  bring  war-worn  P-47s  back  home. 
Upon  return  she  became  a unit  of  CarDiv  29  and  departed 
San  Diego  16  October  1944  to  participate  in  the  Leyte 
Gulf  operations,  touching  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and 
Kossol  Roads  en  route.  From  13  to  22  November  she  pro- 
vided air  cover  for  transports  and  surface  units  engaged 
in  the  campaign.  Relieved  the  23d,  she  sailed  to  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands,  to  prepare  for  the  Luzon  campaign. 

The  escort  carrier  sailed  27  December  from  Manus 
to  supply  air  support  for  6th  Army  landing  operations  at 
Lingayen  Gulf.  On  4 January  1945  she  splashed  one  enemy 
aircraft  and  witnessed  the  sinking  of  Ommaney  Bay 
which  had  been  hit  by  Japanese  planes.  Fighting  her  way 
through  14  enemy  attacks,  she  arrived  off  Lingayen  Gulf 
6 January  and  commenced  11  days  of  intensive  air  support 
during  which  time  her  aircraft  flew  an  average  of  41 
sorties  a day.  On  17  January  the  support  carriers  were 
withdrawn  and  returned  to  Ulithi. 

From  23  January  to  10  February  Lunga  Point  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  and  stood  off  the  beaches 
with  the  advanced  amphibious  forces  16  February.  Enemy 
airstrikes  developed  in  strength  by  21  February  when 
some  16  planes  attacked  carriers  in  the  vicinity.  Saratoga 
was  damaged  and  Bismarck  Sea  was  sunk,  but  Lunga 
Point  splashed  three  “Jills”  while  suffering  only  minor 
damage.  By  8 March  land-based  planes  were  present  in 
sufficient  strength  to  allow  the  ship  to  return  to  Ulithi  to 
get  ready  for  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

The  ship  reprovisioned  and  on  21  March  sortied  from 
Ulithi  with  other  advanced  forces  of  Rear  Adm.  C.  A.  F. 
Sprague’s  Task  Unit.  From  24  March  to  27  June  Lunga 
Point  remained  in  support  of  the  operation  providing  air 
cover,  pounding  enemy  ground  targets  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  and  fighting  off  constant  suicide  attacks.  She  com- 
pleted this  duty  without  mishap  and  returned  to  Leyte 
27  June. 

This  was  followed  by  a minesweeping  operation  west  of 
Okinawa  in  early  July,  and  an  antishipping  sweep  along 
the  China  coast  from  Shanghai  northward  in  August. 
This  duty  terminated  the  7th,  and  she  sailed  to  Buckner 
Bay,  Okinawa,  where  she  received  news  of  the  Japanese 
peace  offerings. 

In  late  August  the  ship,  attached  to  5th  Fleet,  aided  in 
evacuating  Allied  prisoners  of  war  from  the  ports  of 
Wakayama  and  Nagasaki ; 19  September  she  transported 
760  men  of  various  nationalities  to  Okinawa.  She  was 
ordered  to  Tokyo  Harbor  in  early  October  and  en  route 
took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  search  for  Rear  Adm.  W.  D. 
Sample  missing  in  a PBM  on  a patrol  flight.  Lunga  Point 
stood  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  28  October  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  7 November.  She  sailed  to  San  Diego  arriving  15 
November,  and  made  voyages  to  the  Pacific  before  re- 
turning to  the  west  coast  early  in  1946. 

She  decommissioned  24  October  1946  and  became  part 
of  the  Tacoma  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  re- 
classified CVU-94  on  12  June  1955  and  AKV-32  on  7 May 
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1959.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1960,  and 
sold  at  San  Diego  to  Hyman  Michaels  Co.,  3 August  1960. 

Lunga  Point  received  five  battle  stars  and  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  World  War  II  service. 


Lu-O-La 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-520 : t.  6 ; 1.  50' ; b.  7'9"  ; dr.  1'9"  ; s.  18  k. ; cpl.  6 ; a. 

1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Lu-O-La , a motorboat,  was  built  in  1912  by  George 
Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  free  lease  1 May  1917  from  her  owner,  James 
Sprunt,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast 
Defense  Reserve  8 June  1917  ; taken  over  24  August  1917  ; 
and  commissioned  17  September  1917  at  Wilmington,  Ens. 
O.  D.  Burriss,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Lu-O-La  throughout  World  War  I operated  out  of  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  Serving  as  a dispatch  and  harbor  boat,  she 
performed  messenger  duty  out  of  Wilmington  and  pa- 
trolled between  Wilmington  and  Cape  Fear  while  engaged 
in  dispatch  duty.  After  the  Armistice,  she  decommissioned 
10  January  1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same 
day. 

Lupin 

A misspelling  of  lupine,  a European  plant  with  recemes 
of  white  flowers. 

( ScTug : t.  68;  1.  69';  b.  16';  dph.  6'6'') 

C.  Vanderbilt,  a screw  tug  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1861, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  19  November 
1863  and  renamed  Lupin.  Although  no  record  of  any  naval 
service  by  the  tug  has  been  found,  she  remained  in  custody 
of  the  Navy  until  sold  at  public  auction  to  F.  S.  Palmer- 
ston 25  October  1865.  The  tug  was  redocumented  as  C.  Van- 
derbilt 23  April  1866  and  renamed  Lewis  S.  Wandell  16 
July  1883.  She  was  sold  to  a foreign  purchaser  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Lupine 

A plant  of  the  genus  Lupinus. 

(WAGL-230:  dp.  1,130;  1.  172';  b.  32';  dr.  12';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  30) 

Lupine,  formerly  General  W.  P.  Randolph,  USQM,  was 
built  in  1919  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  a lighthouse  and  buoy 
tender  and  assigned  permanent  station  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  She  was  acquired  from  the  Lighthouse  Service  in 
1939  when  that  service  became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Lupine  continued  naval 
service  as  a buoy  tender  until  1 January  1946,  when  she 
returned  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Decommissioned 
shortly  thereafter,  she  was  sold  in  December  1947. 


Lurine  Burns,  see  Besboro  (AG-66) 


Luster 

Fact  or  quality  of  shining  with  reflected  light. 

( IX-82 : dp.  68;  1.  82'6'' ; b.  20' ; dr.  5'6"  ; s.  8 k. ; cpl.  4) 

Luster  (IX-82)  was  built  as  Ko-Asa  in  1936  by  M.  M. 
Davis  & Sons.  Solomons,  Md. ; purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  George  Marshall  Allen  of  New  York  City  21  July 
1942  ; and  placed  in  service  14  August  1942. 

Renamed  Luster  2 September  1942,  the  converted  yacht 
was  assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District  Local  Defense 
Force,  Port  Everglades  section,  14  August.  She  was  at- 
tached to  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  Force  primarily  for  ASW 
patrols  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 


She  was  placed  out  of  service  24  March  1943,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Supervisor  of  Salvage,  USN,  Miami,  22 
January  1944  to  be  operated  by  Merritt-Chapman  & Scott 
Corp.  with  a civilian  crew. 

She  was  placed  out  of  service  a second  time  26  June 
1944  and  laid  up  at  Coast  Guard  Patrol  Base,  Port  Ever- 
glades. She  was  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration 20  December  1944  and  sold. 


Luther  Burbank,  see  Eridanus  (AK-92) 


Luzerne 

County  in  east-central  Pennsylvania  named  for  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Anglo-American  peace  negotiations  of 
June  1781. 


The  name  Luzerne  was  assigned  to  APA-243  (ex-MCV- 
867)  on  26  April  1945,  but  the  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract with  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg., 
was  canceled  27  August  prior  to  launching. 


Luzerne  County 

A county  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

( LST-902 ; dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-902  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  5 November  1944 ; launched  16  December  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Michael  Grom  ; and  commissioned  at  Algiers, 
La.,  15  January  1945,  Lt.  Everett  J.  Bondesen  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Florida  coast,  LST-902  de- 
parted New  Orleans  16  February  for  the  Pacific.  She 
reached  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  13  March ; thence,  steaming  via 
San  Francisco,  she  arrived  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands,  31 
March.  She  participated  in  amphibious  training  during 
the  next  2 months.  After  embarking  troops  and  loading 
cargo,  she  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  18  June  for  the  western 
Pacific. 

LST-902  touched  at  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  before  ar- 
riving Okinawa  28  July  as  part  of  a 70-ship  convoy.  She 
discharged  troops  and  cargo  and  on  5 August  departed 
for  Saipan  where  she  remained  until  following  the  Jap- 
anese surrender.  She  sailed  to  the  Philippines  early  in 
September  and  during  the  rest  of  the  month  operated  in 
Leyte  Gulf  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Luzon.  Depart- 
ing Subic  Bay  4 October,  she  carried  occupation  troops  to 
Japan  where  she  arrived  Yokohama  17  October. 

Between  28  October  and  4 November  LST-902  steamed 
to  Guam  where  she  embarked  603  war  veterans  before 
sailing  for  the  United  States.  She  touched  Pearl  Harbor 
27  November  and  arrived  San  Diego  14  December.  After 
sailing  to  San  Francisco  the  19th,  she  underwent  a 
3-month  overhaul  before  sailing  for  the  Columbia  River 
25  April  1946.  During  the  next  3 months  she  based  at 
Astoria  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 
She  decommissioned  at  Portland  3 August  1946  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

LST-902  recommissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  18  January 
1952,  Lt.  William  J.  Martin  in  command.  After  completing 
shakedown  and  training  operations  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  she  departed  San  Diego  for  the  Far  East  31  July. 
Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway,  she  reached 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  15  September  and  began  supply  runs  in 
support  of  American  naval  and  military  operations  in 
Korea.  She  operated  along  the  Japanese  coast  and  between 
Japanese  and  South  Korean  ports  to  bolster  the  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  to  the  war-tom  peninsula. 

Departing  Yokosuka  27  April  1953,  LST-902  steamed 
via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  west  coast  where  she  arrived  San 
Diego  23  May.  Between  31  July  and  25  August  she  carried 
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elements  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  to  Japan ; and,  after 
returning  to  San  Diego  2 October,  underwent  overhaul 
at  Alameda  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

LST-902  departed  San  Diego  27  March  1954  to  resume 
duty  in  the  Far  East.  She  arrived  Yokosuka  26  April  and 
over  the  next  5 months  operated  on  supply  and  training 
runs  out  of  Yokosuka  to  Okinawa,  South  Korea,  and 
Japanese  coastal  ports.  On  8 October  she  sailed  for  French 
Indochina  where  she  arrived  Haiphong  17  October  to  sup- 
port the  French  withdrawal  and  “Passage-to-Freedom” 
operations  from  North  Vietnam.  Between  21  October  and 
11  November  she  completed  four  runs  out  of  Haiphong, 
carrying  French  troops  and  equipment  to  Da  Nang  and 
Saigon.  After  steaming  to  the  Philippines  in  mid-Novem- 
ber, she  departed  Subic  Bay  for  Japan  5 December  and 
reached  Yokosuka  via  Hong  Kong  the  22d. 

The  veteran  LST  cleared  Tokyo  Bay  17  January  1955. 
After  arriving  San  Diego  13  February,  she  operated  along 
the  Pacific  coast  during  the  next  4 months,  and  from  24  to 
30  June  she  steamed  to  Seattle,  Wash.  Named  Luzerne 
County  1 July,  she  underwent  deactivation  overhaul;  and, 
after  sailing  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  29  August,  she  decommisf- 
sioned  there  30  November  to  rejoin  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Luzerne  County  recommissioned  in  reserve  at  Stockton, 
Calif.,  29  March  1963  for  activation  prior  to  service  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  joined  the  active  list  15  April,  Lt. 
D.  W.  Moore  in  command ; and.  following  shakedown  and 
type  training  out  of  San  Diego,  she  departed  for  the  east 
coast  24  May  and  reached  Little  Creek,  Va.,  19  June. 

Assigned  to  ResLSTRon  2,  Luzerne  County  trained 
Naval  Reserve  units  out  of  Little  Creek  during  the  rest  of 
1963  and  throughout  1964.  This  important  duty  sent  the 
LST  on  training  and  readiness  cruises  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Straits  of  Florida. 
After  completing  a run  to  Florida  waters  and  back  early 
in  1965,  she  joined  naval  forces  operating  to  stabilize  a 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  response  to  civil 
strife  and  political  unrest  which  was  generated  by  Com- 
munist elements  in  that  Caribbean  nation,  U.S.  naval  and 
military  peaeekeeipng  forces  moved  swiftly  to  protect 
hemispheric  security  from  Communist  subversion. 

On  10  May  Luzerne  County  steamed  to  Norfolk  where 
she  embarked  troops  and  loaded  equipment  for  shipment 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Departing  12  May,  she 
reached  Puerto  de  Andres  19  May  and  debarked  units  of 
peaeekeeipng  force.  She  returned  to  Little  Creek,  26  May. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  made  numerous 
runs  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, shuttling  troops,  support  equipment,  and  military 
cargo  from  Southport,  N.C.,  to  Santo  Domingo  and  to  San 
Juan,  P.R.  She  completed  her  final  run  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  Southport  14  December  and  reached  Little  Creek 
2 days  later. 

Late  in  December  Luzerne  County  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Pacific  in  support  of  naval  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Departing  Norfolk  19  January  1966,  she  loaded  an 
LCU  at  Charleston ; transited  the  Panama  Canal  1 Febru- 
ary ; touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Subic  Bay ; and  arrived 
Saigon  21  April.  There  she  offloaded  the  LCU  before 
steaming  to  Da  Nang  the  next  day.  During  the  next  2 
weeks  she  operated  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  took  part 
in  freeing  SS  Excellency,  an  American  merchant  freighter, 
from  a reef  on  Triton  Island  in  the  Paracels.  Although 
damaged  during  salvage  operations,  Luzerne  County  car- 
ried the  merchantman’s  cargo  of  ammunition  to  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  where  she  arrived  16  May ; thence,  she  steamed 
to  Sasebo,  Japan,  for  repairs  and  overhaul. 

Departing  Sasebo  2 July,  Luzerne  County  resumed  sup- 
ply runs  to  South  Vietnamese  ports  in  support  of  the 
American  war  effort.  During  July,  August,  and  September 
she  carried  military  stores  from  Okinawa  to  Nha  Be,  Vung 
Tau,  and  Nha  Trang,  and  during  the  next  2 months  she 
hauled  cement  from  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  to  Phan  Rang. 
After  departing  Oamranh  Bay  26  November,  she  re- 
turned to  Sasebo  via  Okinawa  13  December.  She  returned 
to  South  Vienam  early  in  1967,  and  during  February, 
March,  and  April  she  shuttled  cargo  to  South  Vietnamese 


ports.  She  operated  out  of  Sasebo  during  much  of  May, 
but  on  4 June  she  returned  to  Da  Nang.  While  at  Da  Nang, 
she  was  ordered  to  Triton  Island  to  aid  an  American 
merchantman  that  had  grounded  on  the  islands  surround- 
ing reef.  Working  alongside,  Luzerne  Cty.  was  damaged 
when  a sudden  swell  caused  the  ships  to  roll  together.  As 
soon  as  possible,  she  sailed  for  Sasebo  to  undergo  repairs. 
Upon  completion  of  repairs,  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  year  hauling  supplies  to  Vietnam  from  Taiwan  and 
Okinawa.  Excluding  periods  of  upkeep  and  refresher 
training,  Luzerne  Cty.  remained  in  this  capacity  until 
1969. 

LST-902  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 


Lusitania,  see  YO-139 


Luzon 

The  chief  island  in  the  northern  Philippines. 

I 

( PG-47 : dp.  500;  1.  210'9" ; b.  31 '0"  ; dr.  6'0”  (mean)  ; 
cpl.  80 ; s.  16  k. ; a.  2 3",  10  .30  cal.  mg. ) 

The  first  Luzon  (PG-47)  was  laid  down  20  November 
1926  by  Kiangnan  Dock  & Engineering  Works,  Shanghai, 
China ; launched  12  September  1927 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Mary  C.  Carter;  and  commissioned  1 June  1928. 

One  of  eight  gunboats  built  for  service  on  the  Yangtze 
River  in  China,  Luzon  was  redesignated  PR-7  on  15  June. 
From  commissioning  until  December  1938,  she  served  as 
the  flagship  of  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol,  operating  out  of 
Hankow,  between  such  ports  as  Nanking,  Chunkiang,  and 
Shanghai.  In  August  1937,  after  the  Japanese  had  at- 
tacked Shanghai,  Luzon  evacuated  the  American  Embassy 
staff  to  Chunking. 

In  December  1938  the  river  gunboat  arrived  at  Shanghai 
to  relieve  Augusta  (CA-31)  as  station  ship.  She  remained 
off  Shanghai  until  29  November  1941  when  she  departed 
for  the  Philippines. 

Luzon  arrived  at  Manila  30  December,  just  23  short, 
trying  days  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
brought  the  United  States  pellmell  into  World  War  II. 
She  then  began  patrol  operations  in  the  waters  of  the 
Philippines,  assisting  the  heroic  but  unsuccessful  defense 
of  both  Bataan,  from  1 February  until  the  surrender  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Japanese  9 April,  and  eorregidor,  from 
the  beginning  evacuations  of  that  entrance  island  to 
Manila  Bay  until  the  enemy  landings  5 May. 

The  next  day,  with  the  surrender  of  the  Corregidbr  and 
Manila  Bay  forts  to  the  Japanese,  Luzon,  along  with  Oahu 
(PR-6)  and  Quail  (AM-15),  was  scuttled  in  Manila  Bay 
to  prevent  capture.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  strategic 
Battle  of  Coral  Sea,  4 to  8 May,  was  in  progress.  The  end 
result  was  an  American  victory : the  uninterrupted 
Japanese  push  to  the  southeast  was  finally  halted. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 May,  Luzon  was  salvaged 
by  the  Japanese  and  renamed  Karatsu.  For  the  next  2 
years  she  operated  in  enemy  hands  until  the  river  gun- 
boat was  sunk  in  the  Philippines  by  Narwhal  (SS-167) 
3 March  1944. 

Luzon  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

( ARG-2 : dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441 '6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  23'; 

s.  12  k. ; cpl.  521 ; a.  1 5”,  3 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; 

cl.  Luzon  ; T.  EC-2-S-C.1) 

The  second  Luzon  (ARG-2)  was  laid  down  as  SS 
Samuel  Bowles  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md..  8 April  1943,  under  a Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract ; launched  14  May  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Sigman ; acquired  by  the  Navy  and  renamed  Luzon 
24  May  1943 ; and  commissioned  12  October  1943,  Comdr. 
Elmer  R.  Runquist  in  command. 
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USS  Luzon  (PR-7)  serving  on  the  China  Station  1930. 


After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  departed  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  28  November  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  6 December  and  arrived  the 
Ellice  Islands  3 January  1914.  Assigned  to  Service  Squad- 
ron 4,  she  operated  at  Funafuti  and  provided  repair  facili- 
ties for  amphibious,  patrol,  and  landing  craft.  Following 
che  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands  31  January,  she 
steamed  for  Kwajalein  23  February  and  arrived  there  4 
March.  During  the  next  5 months  she  served  there  as  re- 
pair ship  and  tender  for  harbor  craft. 

As  American  seapower  spearheaded  the  Allied  advance 
across  the  Pacific,  Luzon  steamed  to  Guam  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Marianas.  Departing  Kwajalein  2 September, 
she  sailed  via  Eniwetok  and  reached  Apra,  Guam,  the 
11th.  As  a unit  of  Service  Squadron  10,  she  maintained 
a busy  repair  schedule  there  until  1 March  1945  when 
she  steamed  to  Saipan  for  6 months  of  duty  at  that  im- 
portant harbor. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Japan  to  the  Allied  Powers, 
Luzon  departed  the  Marianas  1 October  for  Japanese 
waters.  After  touching  at  Iwo  Jima,  she  reached  Wakan- 
oura  Wan,  Honshu,  8 October.  She  proceeded  to  Nagoya, 
Honshu,  the  19th  until  22  December,  she  provided  fleet 
and  repair  services  to  ships  supporting  occupation  opera- 
tions in  Japan.  She  then  departed  for  the  United  States ; 
and,  after  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama 
Oanal,  she  arrived  Orange,  Tex.,  9 February  1946.  As- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  she  decommissioned 
24  June  1947. 

In  response  to  massive  Communist  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea  and  American  determina- 
tion to  thwart  this  threat  to  world  peace,  Luzon  recom- 
missioned 20  September  1950,  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Sutherland 
in  command.  After  steaming  to  Norfolk  early  in  October, 


she  departed  for  the  west  coast  15  November.  She  reached 
San  Diego  6 December,  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  the 
11th,  and  sailed  for  the  Far  East  26  December.  She  ar- 
rived Sasebo,  Kyushu,  23  January  1951,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  she  provided  valuable  repair  serv- 
ices for  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet.  She  departed  Japan  for  the 
west  coast  19  January  1952 ; after  reaching  San  Francisco 
9 February,  she  operated  out  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Long  Beach  during  the  next 
15  months. 

Departing  Long  Beach  2 May  1953,  Luzon  deployed  to 
the  western  Pacific  and  arrived  Sasebo  2 June.  Except 
for  run  to  Pusan,  South  Korea,  and  back  in  mid-July, 
she  provided  repair  facilities  at  Sasebo  until  sailing  to 
Yokosuka  15  January  1954.  She  departed  the  Far  East 
for  home  2 February  and  arrived  Long  Beach  the  28th. 
She  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve  15  March  1955 
while  undergoing  repair  at  Mare  Island.  After  return- 
ing to  San  Diego  29  April,  she  was  placed  in  service,  in 
reserve. 

Luzon  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  3 November,  Comdr. 
W.  F.  Christie  in  command.  After  completing  training  off 
southern  California,  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East  9 March 
1956.  She  arrived  Sasebo  9 April  and  began  duty  as  sta- 
tion repair  ship  for  Service  Squadron  3.  During  the  next 
4 years  she  remained  in  the  western  Pacific,  supporting 
peacekeeping  operations  of  the  mighty  7th  Fleet.  Although 
based  at  Sasebo,  she  steamed  to  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  to  various  Japanese  ports  while  carrying  out 
her  assigned  tasks.  Luzon  returned  to  San  Diego  31  May 
1960,  then  steamed  to  Mare  Island  3 June  for  deactiva- 
tion. She  decommissioned  there  1 July  1960,  and  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 September  1961. 

Luzon  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 
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Lycoming 

A county  in  northern  Pennsylvania. 

(APA-155 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k. ; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,566;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  YC2-S-AP5) 

Lycoming  (APA-155)  was  laid  down  30  May  1944  by 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  25  July  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  N.  Pyne,  wife  of  Captain 
(later  Rear  Admiral)  Pyne;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  20  September  1944,  Comdr. 
D.  B.  Coleman  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Lycoming  sailed 
into  Seattle  1 November  1944  to  serve  as  a training  ship 
for  new  attack  transport  crews.  Testing  her  own  training, 
she  departed  the  west  coast,  with  1,411  troops  embarked, 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  western  Pacific.  Arriving  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  24  February,  she  was  assigned  to 
Transport  Squadron  13  which  was  already  rehearsing  for 
the  Okinawa  invasion.  Despite  enemy  kamikaze  attacks 
she  debarked  1,294  officers  and  men  of  the  Army’s  7th  Divi- 
sion Artillery  with  their  ordnance  and  supplies  on  this 
enemy  bastion  between  1 and  5 April.  Her  mission  accom- 
plished, she  returned  to  the  United  States  11  May  for 
additional  troops. 

Within  a week  1,200  additional  men  were  on  their  way 
to  Manila.  After  her  arrival  12  June  Lycoming  was 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  7th  Fleet  to  relocate  troops 
from  New  Guinea  to  the  Philippines.  Released  after  one 
voyage,  she  sailed  back  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
3 August. 

Lycoming  was  at  sea  headed  for  the  Marianas  with 
Army  troops  when  Japan  surrendered  2 September.  Reach- 
ing Saipan  9 September,  she  was  assigned  to  TF  54  trans- 
porting occupation  troops  to  Japan.  With  her  quarters 
filled  with  2d  Division  Marines,  she  sailed  with  20  other 
transports  for  a peaceful  debarkation  at  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
23  September. 

Her  final  voyages  were  made  as  part  of  the  “Magic 
Carpet”  fleet.  Embarking  2,400  veterans  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  she  landed  them  at  San 
Francisco  13  November.  By  mid-December,  Lycoming  em- 
barked 2,023  officers  and  men  at  Okinawa  and  proceeded 
homeward,  arriving  Seattle  early  in  January  1946.  The 
veteran  transport  arrived  Norfolk  9 February,  decom- 
missioned 14  March  1946,  and  was  returned  to  WSA  on 
the  21st.  Lycoming  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  and  at  present  is  berthed  in  James  River,  Va. 

Lycoming  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lydia 

A former  name  retained. 

I 

( SP-62 : t.  24 ; 1.  40' ; b.  9' ; dr.  3' ; s.  22  k. ; cpl.  8 ; a.  1 .30 
cal.  mg.) 

Lydia  (SP-62)  was  built  in  1916  by  George  Lawley  & 
Sons,  Neponset,  Mass,  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free 
lease  28  March  1917  from  her  owner,  Joseph  Shattuck,  New 
York  City ; taken  over  4 April  1917 ; and  commissioned 
18  August  1917  at  Boston,  Ens.  William  T.  Pettis,  USNRF. 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  Mass.,  Lydia 
served  as  a dispatch  and  harbor  patrol  craft  in  the  port  of 
Boston  until  24  November  1917  when  she  departed  for 
Philadelphia.  Arriving  8 December,  she  steamed  to  Norfolk 
8 to  16  March  1918  for  duty  under  the  5th  Naval  District. 
During  the  remainder  of  World  War  I she  served  as  a 
messenger  and  dispatch  boat.  After  the  Armistice,  she  re- 
turned to  Boston  13  March  to  3 April  1919.  She  decommis- 
sioned 10  April  at  Boston  and  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Joseph 
Shattuck  17  April. 


II 

( Str : t.  2,432 ; 1.  366' ; b.  48'2"  ; dr.  23' ; s.  10.5  k. ; cpl.  88 ; 
a.  none) 

Lydia,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1902  by  Wigham  Rich- 
ardson & Co.,  Newcastle,  England ; operated  as  SS  Szell 
Kalman  prior  to  World  War  I by  Royal  Hungarian  Sea 
Navigation  Co.  of  Austria ; taken  over  by  the  Navy  23 
October  1918 ; and  commissioned  26  October  1918  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Lydia  departed  Baltimore  7 Novem- 
ber for  Norfolk  where  she  joined  a convoy  15  November  for 
Europe.  Loaded  with  aviation  steel  and  general  supplies, 
she  arrived  Nantes,  France,  the  first  week  in  December 
before  departing  for  Baltimore  14  December.  She  reached 
Baltimore  4 January  1919,  loaded  a cargo  of  food  for  the 
U.S.  Food  Administration,  and  departed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean 7 February.  She  arrived  Constantinople,  Turkey, 
16  March,  exchanged  her  cargo  for  water  ballast,  and 
departed  2 weeks  later  for  the  United  States.  Steaming 
via  Gibraltar,  she  arrived  Norfolk  9 May,  decommissioned 
15  May.  and  was  returned  to  USSB  the  same  day. 

In  1925  she  was  sold  to  Adria  Societa  Anonima  di  Nav 
Marittima  of  Fiume,  Italy,  renamed  Manzoni,  and  operated 
out  of  Fiume  until  after  World  War  II. 


Lydia  III 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-676 : t.  24;  1.  55'9"  ; b.  11'6"  ; dr.  4'10" ; s.  9.5  k. ; 
cpl.  11 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Lydia  III  (SP-676)  was  built  in  1913  by  F.  S.  Nock, 
East  Greenwich,  R.I. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  12  May  1917 
from  her  owner,  Zenas  W.  Bliss,  Providence,  R.I. ; taken 
over  16  June  1917;  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve  21  June  1917 ; and  commissioned  12  July  1917  at 
Providence,  Ensign  Allen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Newport,  Lydia  III 
operated  out  of  Newport  throughout  World  War  I.  As  a 
harbor  and  section  patrol  boat,  she  patrolled  Narragansett 
Bay  from  Newport  to  Providence.  After  the  Armistice, 
she  was  transferred  9 April  1919  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  use  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  She 
was  returned  to  the  Navy  15  January  1920  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  sold  21  May  1920  to  J.  Emile  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Lydonia 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-700 : t.  497;  1.  181';  b.  26';  dr.  U'5" ; s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

34 ; a.  4 3",  2 mg.) 

Lydonia  (SP-700)  was  built  by  Pusey  and  Jones,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  1912 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  21  August 
1917  from  William  A.  Lydon ; and  commissioned  27  Octo- 
ber 1917,  Lt.  Cmdr.  R.  P.  McCullough  in  command. 

After  repairs  and  target  practice  off  Bermuda,  the  con- 
verted yacht  departed  the  Caribbean  in  mid-November 
and  arrived  Horta,  Azores,  7 December  1917.  Two  weeks 
later  she  arrived  Gibraltar  to  join  the  U.S.  patrol  squadron 
operating  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sides  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Assigned  the  task  of  protecting  Mediterranean  supply 
convoys,  Lydonia  remained  on  constant  vigil  for  deadly 
U-boats  during  the  early  months  of  1918.  She  made  two 
attacks  on  enemy  subs  in  February  while  guarding  Allied 
convoys,  and  although  the  results  were  negative,  the  expe- 
rience was  to  pay  off  at  a later  date. 

On  8 May,  Lydonia  was  steaming  with  a convoy  from 
Bizerte  to  Gibraltar  when  she  encountered  German  sub- 
marine UB-70.  With  the  British  destroyer  Basilisk,  the 
patrol  craft  made  coordinated  depth  charge  attacks  at 
1735,  after  the  British  merchant  ship  Inglcside  was  de- 
stroyed by  a torpedo.  After  15  minutes  of  running  battle, 
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the  attack  was  curtailed  and  survivors  of  Ingleside  were 
rescued.  Heavy  seas  prevented  an  immediate  assessment 
of  possible  damage  to  the  submarine,  but  later  evaluations 
credited  Lydonia  and  Basilisk  with  sinking  UB-70. 

For  the  rest  of  the  war,  Lydonia  continued  escort  opera- 
tions from  Bizerte  to  Gibraltar,  playing  a major  role  in 
the  free  movement  of  vital  wartime  supplies.  Calling  in 
Azores  and  Caribbean  ports  en  route  to  the  United  States, 
she  arrived  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  6 February  1919.  Lydo- 
nia decommissioned  at  Norfolk  7 August  1919  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  the  same 
day. 

Lydonia,  see  Southern  Seas  (PY-32) 


Lykens 

A former  name  retained. 

(S P-876 : t.  425 ; 1.  170' ; b.  29' ; dr.  15' ; cpl.  41 ; a.  1.3", 
2 .30  cal.  m.g.) 

Lykens  (SP-876)  was  built  in  1899  by  Neafie  and  Levy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  18  September 
1917  from  Philadelphia  & Reading  Transportation  Co. ; 
and  commissioned  10  November  1917  at  Philadelphia, 
Lt.  (jg. ) H.  G.  Robinson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Lykens,  a steam  tug,  performed  towing  duties  along 
the  east  coast,  to  Bermuda,  and  the  Azores  throughout 
World  War  I.  After  the  war  she  was  assigned  to  district 
towing  and  auxiliary  operations,  out  of  the  3d  and  5th 
Naval  Districts.  Lykens  continued  these  duties  until  she 
decommissioned  at  New  York  23  March  1920. 

She  recommissioned  as  AT-56  17  June  1920,  Lt.  G. 
Freudendorf  in  command.  Serving  as  a fleet  tug,  Lykens 
operated  in  the  3d  Naval  District  out  of  New  York,  per- 
forming towing  and  yard  duties  until  she  decommissioned 
9 December  1922.  On  3 February  1934,  she  was  sold  to 
Northern  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lykes,  Doctor,  see  Hamul  (AD-20) 


Lykes,  Jean,  see  Libra  (AK-53) 


Lykes,  Nancy,  see  Pollux  (AKS^4) 


Lyman 

Chan  Lyman,  born  in  the  township  of  Grandriver,  Cass 
County,  Mo.,  30  December  1912,  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
23  August  1928  and  completed  4 years  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. After  earning  his  Merchant  Marine  officer’s  license, 
he  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  16  Jan- 
uary 1940. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  called  to  active  duty 
and  reported  9 January  1942  to  fleet  oiler  Neosho 
(AO-23).  On  7 May  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
Neosho  and  her  escorting  destroyer  were  attacked  by 
three  separate  flights  of  aircraft.  Ensign  Lyman  lost  his 
life  when  eight  bombs  and  a suicide  plane  set  his  ship 
afire. 

( DE-302 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5" ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3" ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  156  ; a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ), 

2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts ) 

Lyman  (DE-302)  was  laid  down  22  April  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif. ; launched  19  August  1943 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Chan  Lyman,  wife  of  Ensign  Lyman ; and 
commissioned  19  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  W. 
Wilson  in  command. 

Lyman  cleared  San  Francisco  Bay  23  April  1944  for 
duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  as  a training  ship.  With  other  de- 
stroyer escorts,  she  acted  as  target  for  fleet  submarines 
and  screen  for  escort  carriers  training  flight  squadrons. 


On  20  August  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  began  13 
months  screening  the  vital  supply  ships  of  the  3d  and  5th 
Fleets.  Arriving  off  Kossol  Passage  20  September,  she 
screened  the  Western  Garrison  Group  during  the  invasions 
of  the  Palau  Islands.  Departing  Peleliu  22  October,  Lyman 
formed  part  of  the  escort  which  brought  the  1st  Marines 
to  the  Russell  Islands. 

Her  first  port  availability  period  at  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands,  was  marked  7 November  by  the  explosion  of  an 
ammunition  ship  nearby.  A week  later  at  Ulithi,  a Japa- 
nese midget  submarine  managed  to  torpedo  an  oiler  in 
the  same  anchorage.  Lyman  weighed  anchor  16  December, 
screening  auxiliaries  supporting  the  invasion  of  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Luzon.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  14  January  1945, 
but  again  early  in  February  was  at  sea  protecting  a re- 
plenishment group  during  the  capture  of  Iwo  Jima.  Her 
logistic  support  group  was  also  in  the  Ryukyus  from  22 
March  to  11  June  supporting  the  fierce  struggle  for  stra- 
tegically important  Okinawa.  During  this  later  action  a 
typhoon  of  5 June  caused  the  ship  to  roll  65°  and  accom- 
plished what  enemy  action  had  been  unable  to  achieve: 
the  withdrawal  of  Lyman  for  repairs. 

Underway  again  3 July,  the  destroyer  escort  ended  the 
war  guarding  the  supply  ships  of  the  3d  Fleet  then  strik- 
ing the  Japanese  home  islands.  Entering  Tokyo  Bay  30 
August  with  a group  of  tankers,  she  remained  to  witness 
the  surrender  ceremony  of  2 September.  Departing  the 
next  day  she  steamed  eastward  collecting  passengers  at 
each  stop.  She  debarked  80  veterans  at  San  Francisco  8 
October. 

Inactivation  began  almost  immediately  and  was  com- 
pleted after  Lyman  sailed  to  Richmond,  Calif.,  8 No- 
vember. Decommissioned  5 December  1945,  she  was  sold 
to  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  26 
December  1946. 

Lyman  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lyman  County 

A county  in  south-central  South  Dakota. 

( LST-903 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm„  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-903  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  15  October  1944 ; launched  23  December  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wilson ; and  commissioned  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  20  January  1945,  Lt.  John  B.  Darrow  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  Fla.,  LST- 
903  departed  New  Orleans  21  February  for  the  Pacific. 
Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego,  Calif., 
she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  27  March.  During  the  next  7 
weeks  she  participated  in  intensive  amphibious  training 
in  Hawaiian  waters ; and,  after  embarking  Army  troops 
and  loading  LVTs,  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  the  Mariannas 
20  May. 

LST-903  steamed  via  Eniwetok,  arrived  Saipan  10  June, 
and  on  11  July  departed  on  a supply  run  to  Okinawa  and 
Guam.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  she  was  operating 
out  of  Saipan ; thence  from  23  to  29  August  she  steamed 
to  Leyte  Gulf  for  supply  runs  among  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Between  20  September  and  4 November  she  made 
two  runs  carrying  occupation  troops  from  Manila  Bay, 
Luzon,  to  Yokohama,  Japan.  Departing  Japan  11  Novem- 
ber, she  sailed  via  the  Marianas  and  Pearl  Harbor  and 
reached  San  Diego  31  December. 

LST-903  operated  along  the  west  coast  during  the  next 
5 months  before  reaching  Puget  Sound  1 June  1946  for 
deactivation.  She  decommissioned  at  Vancouver,  Wash., 
10  September  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
Named  Lyman  County  1 July  1955,  she  was  designated  a 
target  ship  20  October  1958.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 November.  On  28  March  1959  she  was  tor- 
pedoed by  Menhaden  (SS-377)  off  the  coast  of  Baja 
California,  and  sank  in  720  fathoms. 
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Lyman  J.  Gage  see  Cheleb  (AK-138) 


Lyman  K.  Swenson 

Lyman  Knute  Swenson,  born  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 
23  October  1892,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
2 June  1916.  After  service  on  board  Vermont  (BB-20)  and 
Denver  (C-14),  he  prepared  for  submarine  duty.  After 
serving  on  board  D-l  during  World  War  I,  he  was  given 
command  of  H-6,  26  May  1919. 

In  1921  he  returned  to  surface  ships,  serving  in  Arkan- 
sas and  New  Mexico,  before  commanding  Isabel  and  then 
DesDiv  64.  Juneau  came  under  his  command  18  Decem- 
ber 1941  while  still  under  construction.  The  newly  pro- 
moted captain  and  the  newly  built  light  cruiser  were  both 
lost  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal 
13  November  1942.  Twice  torpedoed  during  what  historian 
S.  E.  Morison  called  the  “wildest  most  desperate  sea  fight 
since  Jutland,”  Juneau  sank  rapidly,  taking  under  the 
captain  and  most  of  her  crew,  including  the  five  Sullivan 
brothers.  This  battle  prevented  the  Japanese  from  landing 
reinforcements  on  Guadalcanal. 

For  his  “extraordinary  heroism  . . . daring  and  de- 
termination . . Captain  Swenson  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

( DD-729 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6"  ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  10  21"  tt., 

2 dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Lyman  K.  Swenson  (DD-729)  was  laid  down  11  Sep- 
tember 1943  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  launched 
12  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Cecelia  A.  Swenson, 
daughter  of  Captain  Swenson ; and  commissioned  at  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  2 May  1944,  Comdr.  Francis  T.  Williamson 
in  Command. 

Commissioned  after  the  battle  for  the  Atlantic  had  been 
decided,  Lyman  K.  Swenson  completed  a Bermuda-based 
shakedown  cruise  25  June  1944  and  prepared  for  duty  in 
the  Pacific.  Departing  Boston  31  July,  the  new  destroyer 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  8 August  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  the  30th.  After  intensive  training  and  prac- 
tice in  ASW  and  AAW,  she  departed  for  the  war  zone 
28  September,  dropping  anchor  at  Ulithi — her  base  for 
the  next  6 months — on  13  October. 

Lyman  K.  Swenson  left  Ulithi  21  October  as  part  of 
DesRon  61,  screening  a replenishment  group  of  10  oilers. 
This  group  remained  off  the  Philippines,  refueling  Admiral 
Halsey’s  carrier  forces  while  the  Japanese  Navy  suffered 
its  crippling  defeat  at  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  24  to 
26  October.  The  destroyer  then  joined  TG  38.4  for  carrier 
support  duties.  On  30  October,  while  supporting  operations 
on  Leyte,  she  saw  her  first  hostile  action.  Carriers 
Franklin  and  Belleau  Wood  received  hits  and  the  group 
retired  to  Ulithi  for  replenishment  and  repairs. 

During  much  of  November  and  December,  Lyman  K. 
Swenson  screened  various  carrier  groups  engaged  in  the 
process  of  softening  up  the  island  of  Luzon.  Mid-Decem- 
ber witnessed  the  rescue  of  four  pilots  and  three  enlisted 
men  while  on  plane  guard  duty,  and  the  horrors  of  a 
typhoon  which  generated  waves  50  and  60  feet  high. 
Though  three  destroyers  capsized,  Lyman  K.  Swenson 
emerged  safely  and  returned  to  Ulithi. 

The  new  year  dawned  as  she  steamed  with  TG  38.1  on 
a 3,800-mile  raid  which  spewed  destruction  on  Formosa, 
Luzon,  and  on  Japanese  shipping  along  the  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  coasts.  Okinawa  also  received  attention  from 
the  carriers’  planes  before  the  return  to  Ulithi  26  January 
1945.  For  the  next  4 months  aircraft  and  repair  centers  on 
Okinawa  and  the  Japanese  home  island  of  Kyushu  were 
the  main  targets  for  the  strike  group  temporarily  redesig- 
nated TG  58.1. 

During  the  Okinawa  campaign  the  Japanese  again  at- 
tacked with  much  of  their  remaining  airpower.  With  air 
targets  plentiful,  Lyman  K.  Swenson  splashed  her  first 
plane,  a Francis,  on  18  March,  and  destroyed  her  second 
on  the  27th.  This  campaign  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  shore  bombardment  as  she  shelled  Okino  Daita  Shima 


early  in  March,  and  Minami  Daito  Jima  in  April  and  again 
in  June.  With  her  sister  ships,  she  then  returned  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  to  prepare  for  a mission  which  would 
continue  until  the  surrender  of  Japan  71  days  later. 

Five  carriers,  three  battleships,  six  cruisers  and  their 
destroyer  screen  steamed  forth  1 July  to  practice  screen 
reorientation  and  conduct  antiaircraft  practice  before  pro- 
ceeding northward  to  carry  the  war  to  the  heart  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Air  opposition  remained  minimal; 
and,  after  DesRon  61’s  antishipping  sweep  into  Sagami 
Wan,  Honshu,  on  the  night  of  22/23  July,  enemy  ships  also 
proved  difficult  to  locate.  Lyman  K.  Swenson  remained  in 
enemy  waters  until  after  Japan’s  formal  surrender  on 
board  battleship  Missouri,  2 September. 

On  20  September  came  the  welcome  order  to  depart 
Tokyo  Bay ; and,  after  picking  up  additional  passengers 
in  Okinawa,  Lyman  K.  Swenson  proceeded  back  to  the 
United  States.  She  reached  Seattle  15  October,  and  then 
settled  down  in  dry  dock  at  San  Francisco  on  the  29th. 

Lyman  K.  Swenson  returned  to  the  Far  East  as  part  of 
the  7th  Fleet  from  2 March  1946  to  4 February  1947.  After 
performing  patrol  duties  along  the  Chinese,  Korean,  and 
Japanese  coasts,  she  steamed  home  to  San  Diego  via 
Kwajalein,  arriving  22  February.  For  the  next  2 years  she 
trained  both  her  own  crew  and  Naval  reservists  off  the 
west  coast. 

In  March  1950  she  again  turned  westward.  A member 
of  DesRon  91,  she  worked  with  the  carrier  Boxer  out  of 
Okinawa  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  brought 
immediate  assignment  to  Korean  waters.  Reacting  with 
the  characteristic  speed  of  seaborn  power,  her  group 
launched  the  first  carrier  based  strike  against  North  Korea 
3 July.  Besides  plane  guard  and  parol  duties  she  also 
participated  in  shore  bombardment  and  five  support  mis- 
sions along  the  eastern  coast. 

Missions  near  Yongdok  22  to  26  July  and  against 
Chongjin  in  the  far  northeast  corner  of  Korea  20  August 
were  among  the  more  successful  ones.  Yet,  the  high  point 
of  this  first  tour  was  the  amphibious  landing  at  Inchon. 
Lyman  K.  Swenson  and  five  sister  DD’s  entered  Inchon 
Bay  2 days  before  the  landings  to  silence  shore  batteries. 
During  this  bombardment  the  ship  suffered  two  casualties 
from  a near  miss.  The  next  day  Lt.  (jg.)  David  H.  Swen- 
son, nephew  of  the  officer  for  whom  the  ship  was  named, 
was  buried  at  sea.  On  D-Day,  15  September,  she  re- 
turned eagerly  to  cover  the  landing  and  punish  the  enemy. 
For  their  gallantry  all  six  ships  received  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  and  the  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

On  23  October,  Lyman  K.  Swenson  retired  to  Sasebo, 
Japan,  and  then  on  to  the  United  States,  arriving  San 
Diego  18  November.  After  7 months  at  home,  she  again 
departed  for  Korea  18  June  1951.  On  this  8-month  tour, 
and  the  succeeding  one  which  began  15  September  1952, 
her  main  duties  remained  much  the  same  as  they  had  been 
during  1950.  She  took  special  pride  in  her  ability  to  dis- 
rupt railroad  and  highway  transportation  and  twice. earned 
the  praise  of  Vice  Adm.  H.  M.  Martin. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  Armistice,  July  1953, 
Lyman  K.  Swenson  continued  to  average  one  6-month  de- 
ployment annually  in  the  western  Pacific  until  1960.  To 
catch  up  with  changing  technology  she  entered  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  27  June  1960  for  a FRAM  II  refit. 
Antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities  received  the  greatest 
emphasis  as  she  received  a helicopter  flight  and  hanger 
deck.  Following  underway  training  and  exercises,  she 
departed  6 January  1962  with  DesDiv  92  for  a prolonged 
stay  in  the  Far  East.  Yokosuka,  Japan,  served  as  her  new 
home  port.  Periods  of  patrol  duty  preceded  and  followed 
SEATO  operation  “Tulungan”,  the  largest  peacetime 
amphibious  landing  oiteration  ever  conducted  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  During  the  next  2 years,  the  ship  ranged 
widely  over  the  Far  East.  After  particularly  extensive  7th 
Fleet  exercise  “Crazy  Horse,”  she  paid  a 3-day  good  will 
visit  to  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  a 4-day  visit  to  Saigon. 

On  12  June  1964,  Lyman  K.  Siccnson  departed  Yoko- 
suka for  the  United  States,  arriving  San  Diego  27  July 
via  Australia.  Once  home,  time  passed  quickly  until  Jan- 
uary 1965  when  she  entered  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for 
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overhaul.  Following  refresher  training,  she  helped  host 
four  Japanese  Self-Defense  Force  destroyers  in  San  Diego 
on  a summer  cruise. 

With  orders  to  proceed  to  the  troubled  coast  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  Lyman  K.  Swenson  departed  San 
Diego  24  August  1965  and  commenced  fire  support  opera- 
tions 4 October.  In  her  first  2 weeks  of  action  she  ex- 
pended as  much  ammunition  as  2 months  of  comparable 
duty  Uuring  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950.  Screen  and  plane 
guard  duties  for  carriers  Independence  and  Ticonderoga 
normally  followed  such  periods  of  fire  support. 

Lyman  K.  Swenson  continued  on  station  until  depart- 
ing for  home  in  January  1966.  She  arrived  in  San  Diego 
26  February  and  participated  in  the  annual  midshipmen 
training  cruise  in  June.  For  the  remainder  of  1966  Lyman 
K.  Swenson  operated  out  of  her  home  port  of  San  Diego 
on  various  ASW  and  gunnery  exercises.  From  26  January 
to  1 March  1967  she  underwent  predeployment  repairs  in 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

8 April  saw  the  ship  once  again  underway  for  the 
western  Pacific.  After  a stop  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  op- 
erated in  the  northern  Tonkin  Gulf  as  a search  and  rescue 
unit  from  May  through  August.  She  escorted  the  carrier 
Constellation  into  September,  then  sailed  once  again  for 
home.  Arriving  home  6 October  1967,  after  another  suc- 
cessful deployment,  the  veteran  destroyer  served  as  an 
engineering  school  ship  and  was  assigned  availability 
to  the  Development  and  Training  Command  into  1968. 
She  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific  through  most  of 
1968,  deploying  to  WestPac  again  late  in  the  year,  to 
serve  there  into  1969. 

Lyman  K.  Swenson  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Lynch 

Thomas  Lynch  was  born  in  St.  James  Parish,  Berkeley 
County,  S.C.,  in  1727.  He  served  in  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina  and  represented  the  Colony  in  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  heading  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Elected  to  both 
the  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses,  Lynch  joined 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Benjamin  Harrison  on  a com- 
mittee sent  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  confer  with  Gen- 
eral Washington  upon  “the  most  effectual  method  of  con- 
tinuing, supporting,  and  regulating  the  Continental 
Army.”  In  the  ensuing  discussions,  Washington  told  the 
committee  of  his  plan  to  arm  ships  to  prey  upon  British 
supply  lines.  The  gentlemen  from  Congress  approved  of 
the  scheme  and  recommended  it  to  Congress,  thus  giving 
essential  political  support  to  the  establishment  of  “George 
Washington’s  Navy,”  the  first  organized  naval  force  of  the 
new  Nation. 

William  Francis  Lynch  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  1 
April  1801.  He  was  appointed  a midshipman  26  January 
1819,  and  first  saw  service  in  Congress  and  next  in  U.S. 
schooner  Shark  under  Lt.  Mathew  Perry.  Subsequent  serv- 
ice included  duty  with  Commodore  Porter’s  “Mosquito 
Squadron”  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  had  his  first  command,  the  Poinsett, 
from  3 March  to  30  December  1839.  In  1847,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  dragging  overland  two  copper  hulled 
boats  and  sailed  down  the  Jordan  River  despite  both  hos- 
tile Arab  tribesmen  and  hazardous  rapids.  His  expedition 
ended  with  the  successful  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  1849  he  was  commissioned  commander  and  in  1850 
was  promoted  to  captain.  In  1852,  he  requested  permission 
to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  for  purposes  of  possible 
colonization.  In  his  exploration  in  west  central  Africa,  he 
caught  a fever,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

On  21  April  1861,  he  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
was  initially  appointed  captain  in  the  Virginia  Navy 
and  on  10  June  1861,  captain  in  the  Confederate  States 
Navy.  He  commanded  naval  batteries  at  Aquia  Creek. 
Va.,  during  their  shelling  by  Union  gunboats  in  May 
1861,  was  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  Roanoake  Island 


in  February  1862,  and  led  Confederate  naval  forces  at 
Vicksburg  from  March  to  October  1862.  Later  in  com- 
mand of  ships  in  North  Carolina  waters,  he  commanded 
southern  forces  during  the  Union  attack  on  Fort  Fisher, 
N.C.,  in  December  1864  and  January  1865. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was  paroled 
3 May  1865  in  Richmond.  He  died  in  Baltimore  on  17 
October  of  the  same  year. 

I 

( Sch  : a.  2 4-pdrs.,  2 2-pdrs.,  4 swivels) 

The  first  Lynch,  a fishing  schooner  chartered  by  order 
of  General  Washington  26  January  1776  from  Col.  John 
Lee  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was  commissioned  1 February 
1776  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  Comdr.  John  Ayers  in 
command. 

Lynch  eluded  fire  from  HMS  Fowey  when  she  sailed 
7 February  1776  from  Manchester  to  fit  out  at  Beverly, 
Mass.  Shortly  after  midnight  2 March,  Lynch  slipped  out 
of  Beverly  and  dodged  Fowey  and  Nautilus  to  make  her 
way  to  rendezvous  in  Cape  Ann  Harbor  with  three  other 
ships  in  the  little  American  fleet  commanded  by  Com- 
modore John  Manley. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  Manley’s  schooners  drove  off 
British  brig  Hope  in  a spirited  engagement.  The  next 
day  they  took  their  first  prize,  Susannah,  a 300-ton  English 
merchantman  laden  with  coal,  cheese,  and  porter  for 
General  Howe’s  beleaguered  army  in  Boston.  After  escort- 
ing their  prize  to  Portsmouth,  Manley’s  squadron  re- 
turned to  Cape  Ann,  where  on  the  10th  he  captured 
a second  prize,  Boston-bound  transport  Stokeshy,  a 300- 
ton  ship  carrying  porter,  cheese,  vinegar,  and  hops.  Lynch 
and  the  others  escorted  the  prize  toward  Gloucester,  but 
Stokeshy  ran  hard  aground.  After  much  of  the  prize’s 
cargo  had  been  removed,  British  brig  Hope  arrived  and 
put  the  torch  to  the  hulk. 

While  Manley’s  squadron  was  at  Gloucester,  General 
Howe  evacuated  Boston  and  Washington  ordered  his 
ships  to  dog  the  British  fleet  and  pounce  upon  any 
stragglers.  The  patriot  schooners  departed  Gloucester 
21  March  and  sighted  a merchant  brig  off  Boston  Light 
that  afternoon.  They  chased  their  prey  and  by  evening 
were  close  enough  to  open  fire.  Their  quarry  then  hove 
to,  but  two  English  men-of-war,  Savage  and  Diligent, 
arrived  to  compell  the  American  schooners  to  abandon 
their  prize. 

Soon  afterwards,  Manley  divided  his  fleet,  keeping 
Lynch  and  Lee  with  his  flagship  Hancock.  On  the  after- 
noon of  2 April  they  sighted  brig  Elizabeth.  This  prize,  an 
American  vessel  captured  by  the  British  the  previous 
October,  was  full  of  loot  plundered  from  the  warehouses 
of  patriot  merchants  just  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
and  carried  a goodly  number  of  Tory  refugees.  Many  of 
the  Tories  were  transferred  to  Lee,  their  leaders  were 
taken  on  board  Hancock,  and  the  captive  crew  was  impris- 
oned in  Lynch,  which  accompanied  Hancock  to  Ports- 
mouth, arriving  4 April  to  refit  and  recruit. 

Underway  again  13  May,  Lynch  joined  Lee  and  Warren 
in  Cape  Ann  Harbor.  A fortnight  later  HMS  Milford  pur- 
sued the  schooners  but  they  escaped  in  the  fog.  On  7 June 
they  captured  British  transport  Anne  carrying  a light 
infantry  company  of  the  71st  Highland  Regiment  and 
some  twoscore  British  tars  sent  out  as  fleet  replacements. 
The  Highlanders  were  transferred  to  Lynch  and  taken  to 
Plymouth. 

Cruising  the  New  England  coast  through  the  summer, 
on  26  August  Lynch  and  Warren  encountered  British 
frigate  Liverpool  and  scurried  away  in  opposite  directions. 
Warren  was  captured  while  Lynch  escaped  and  a few 
days  later  reached  Boston.  Lynch  next  cruised  athwart 
the  transatlantic  shipping  lanes.  On  27  September  she  ran 
across  a fleet  of  120  sail  bringing  a division  of  Hessians 
to  reinforce  General  Howe.  Frigate  HMS  Unicorn  peeled 
off  the  convoy  and  chased  the  schooner.  Lynch  only  man- 
aged to  escape  by  jettisoning  her  guns  and  water,  enabling 
her  to  stay  out  of  range  until  darkness  allowed  her  to  slip 
away.  The  schooner  was  laid  up  after  reaching  Boston. 
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USNS  Lynch  (T-AGOR-7)  tending  SPAR  June  1966,  near  Solomons,  Md. 


Late  in  February  1777  Lynch  was  reactivated  to  take 
important  dispatches  to  France.  Under  command  of  Capt. 
John  Adams,  she  got  underway  from  Boston  3 March  and 
reached  Nantes  2 April  with  valuable  intelligence  for  the 
American  Commissioners  at  Paris.  On  19  May,  while  trying 
to  slip  away  from  the  French  coast,  Lynch,  again  carrying 
important  secret  documents  as  well  as  arms  and  clothing 
for  the  American  Army,  was  intercepted  by  British  ship- 
of-the-line  Feudroyant  south  of  Belle  Isle.  Unable  to 
escape,  Adams  was  captured  before  he  could  run  the 
schooner  aground,  but  he  did  manage  to  sink  the  dis- 
patches. Feudroyant  took  her  prize  to  England,  arriving 
Plymouth  23  May. 

II 

( AGOR-7 : dp.  1,362 ; 1.  209' ; b.  40' ; dr.  16' ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

26 ; a.  none ; cl.  Robert  D.  Conrad) 

The  second  Lynch  (AGOR-7),  an  oceanographic  sur- 
vey ship,  was  laid  down  7 September  1962  by  Marietta 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. ; launched  17 
March  1964 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Windsor  as 
proxy  for  Miss  Withers  Millard,  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Captain  Lynch ; and  delivered  to  MSTS  Gulf  23 
July  1965. 

Following  MSTS  acceptance,  Lynch  underwent  shake- 
down  training  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  November  1965 
she  proceeded  to  New  London,  Conn.,  to  commence  ocean- 
ographic research  operations.  The  15  scientists  embarked, 
working  with  the  latest  oceanographic  equipment,  an- 
alyzed ocean  currents,  the  effects  of  salinity  and  tempera- 
ture on  sonic  transmission,  and  the  effects  of  pressure  on 
various  materials. 

In  early  1966,  AGOR-7  commenced  research  operations 
using  the  SPAR  (Seagoing  Platform  for  Acoustic  Re- 
search) in  the  western  Atlantic.  The  SPAR  is  355  feet 
long  and  when  partially  flooded,  acts  as  a buoy  measuring 
and  retransmitting  acoustic  data  to  the  research  ship. 

Lynch  continues  research  for  the  Oceanographic  Offlce, 
operating  off  the  eastern  seaboard  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  Virgin  Islands  through  1969. 


Lynchburg 

A merchant  name  modified  and  retained. 

( T-A 0-154 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68'2" ; dr.  30'2" ; s. 
14  k;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Lynchburg  (T-A 0-154)  was  laid  down  as  Chalmette 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  5 April  1944 ; launched  20  May  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Watt ; and  delivered  to  Pacific 
Tankers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  19  June  1944. 

During  and  after  World  War  II  Chalmette  operated  as 
a merchant  tanker.  In  1948  she  was  sold  to  Standard- 


Vacuum  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  and  renamed  Stanvac  Bris- 
bane. In  1951  she  was  purchased  by  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  York  City  and  renamed  Esso  Lynchburg.  She 
served  on  the  merchant  sealanes  until  1955  when  the  Mari- 
time Administration  acquired  her  on  a “trade  in”  basis 
and  placed  her  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
in  the  James  River,  Va. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Israel  on  one  side  and  Egypt  on  the 
other  late  in  October  1956,  the  Navy  sent  the  mighty  6th 
Fleet  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  help  contain  the 
clear  threat  to  world  peace.  With  the  closing  the  the  Suez 
Canal  1 November,  the  Maritime  Administration  reacti- 
vated Esso  Lynchburg  for  emergency  tanker  duty.  Ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  17  November,  she  was  assigned  to 
MSTS  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Esso  Lynchburg  was  renamed  Lynchburg  28  November 
and  during  the  next  year  was  operated  under  General 
Agency  Agreement  by  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City.  Carrying  shipments  of  bulk  fuel,  she 
made  several  runs  between  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
American  bases  in  the  Philippines  and  the  western  Pa- 
cific. She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  29  October  1957  and  remains  in  the 
NDRF  there  into  1969. 


Lynde  McCormick 

Lynde  Dupuy  McCormick  was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  12 
August  1895,  son  of  Rear  Adm.  A.  M.  Depuy  McCormick. 
After  attending  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School  and  Col- 
lege, he  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  with  dis- 
tinction 4 June  1915.  He  served  in  Wyoming  with  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  during  World  War  I,  then  in  South 
Carolina  and  Buchanan.  His  commands  at  sea  included 
Kennedy  and  submarines  R-10  and  V-2.  An  expert  in  lo- 
gistics, he  won  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  two  gold  stars  in 
lieu  of  additional  awards  of  the  same  decoration  for  serv- 
ice as  war  plans  officer  for  the  Pacific  Fleet;  as  assistant 
chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistic  Plans  and  chief 
adviser  on  logistics  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff ; and  as 
commander,  Battleship  Division  3 in  action  against  Oki- 
nawa. As  vice  admiral  he  was  deputy  commander  in  chief, 
Pacific  Fleet,  then  vice  chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Upon 
the  death  of  Adm.  Forrest  Sherman  he  became  acting  chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  then  served  as  commander  in  chief, 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic 
under  NATO.  His  final  service  was  as  president  of  the 
Naval  War  College.  He  died  16  August  1956  at  Newport. 

( DDG-8 : dp.  3,190 ; 1.  432' ; b.  47' ; dr.  21' ; s.  30  k. ; cpl. 

354;  a.  2 5'',  Tar.  mis.,  ASROC,  2 tt. : cl.  Charles  F. 

Adams) 

Lynde  McCormick  (DDG-8)  was  laid  down  4 April  1958 
by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; launched  28 
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July  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lillian  McCormick,  wife  of 
Admiral  McCormick;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  3 June 
1961,  Cmdr.  Ernest  S.  Cornwall,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Lynde  McCormick  departed  Boston  23  August  1961  for 
her  home  port,  San  Diego,  arriving  16  September.  Early  in 
1962  she  tested  her  missiles  and  antisubmarine  weaponry 
in  the  Pacific  missile  range.  Exercises  and  experiments 
continued  in  preparation  for  deployment  to  the  western 
Pacific,  for  which  she  sailed  19  November  1962. 

She  arrived  Yokosuka  6 December  and  within  a week 
was  on  station  with  a 7th  Fleet  task  group,  taking  up  her 
part  in  the  schedule  of  readiness  training  and  exercises 
which  have  made  the  7th  Fleet  a potent  force  working  for 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  Returning  San  Diego  15  June  1963, 
she  proceeded  to  Sacramento  to  help  initiate  its  new  deep 
water  port.  All-encompassing  refresher  training  followed 
overhaul  and  modification  at  Hunter’s  Point  early  in  1964, 
increasing  her  antiair  warfare  capabilities.  A high  state 
of  readiness  had  been  achieved  when  the  Tonkin  Bay  in- 
cidents of  2 and  4 August  escalated  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

In  company  with  CruDesFlot  11,  Lynde  McCormick  de- 
parted 5 August  for  a 6-month  deployment  along  the  Viet- 
namese coast,  primarily  in  the  screen  for  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  other  carriers.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  6 
February  1965.  Lynde  McCormick  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  year  conducting  coastal  exercises,  a successful  com- 
petitive firing  of  her  missiles,  and  a summer  cruise  to 
Hawaii  training  midshipmen. 

After  antisubmarine  exercises  with  the  Canadian  Navy 
in  January  1966,  Lynde  McCormick  prepared  for  a third 
tour  of  duty  in  WestPac.  She  left  San  Diego  1 March  and 
1 month  later  was  shelling  Vietcong  bunkers  and  gun 
emplacements  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  In  May  she  sailed 
up  the  eastern  coast  to  support  Yankee  Station  carrier 
operations  against  North  Vietnam  until  August,  when 
she  sailed  for  her  home  port,  arriving  San  Diego  the  26th. 
On  27  October  she  entered  drydock  at  Long  Beach  for  a 
thorough  overhaul.  This  was  completed  23  March  1967. 

Refresher  training  began  on  15  May,  and  was  inter- 
rupted on  the  27th  when  she  rushed  to  the  aid  of  a stricken 
crewmember  of  SS  Pacific  Comet.  DDG-8  continued  op- 
erating out  of  San  Diego  until  17  August,  at  which  time 
she  departed  for  another  WestPac  deployment. 

Lynde  McCormick  saw  extensive  action  on  the  gunline 
and  in  patrolling  the  Vietnam  coastline.  Many  rounds  of 
5-inch  ammunition  were  expended  at  enemy  emplace- 
ments and  supply  lines,  in  aid  of  United  States  and  other 
Allied  troops  ashore.  The  ship  returned  to  the  west  coast 
6 April  1968  and  operated  in  the  eastern  Pacific  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  into  1969. 


Lyndonia 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-734 : t.  276  (gr.)  ; 1.  175' ; b.  20'4"  ; dr.  7'9"  ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  69 ; a.  1 3”,  1 6-pdr.,  2 mg. ) 

Lyndonia  (SP-734)  was  built  by  Gas  Engine  & Power 
Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in 
1907 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  Cyrus  II.  K. 
Curtis,  5 September  1917 ; and  commissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  4 December  1917,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  J.  McCracken 
in  command. 

Lyndonia  departed  for  Bermuda  22  December;  how- 
ever. engineering  problems  diverted  her  to  Norfolk  where 
she  arrived  the  25th.  She  remained  there  for  the  next  4 
months  and  served  as  a dispatch  and  mail  boat  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Renamed  Vega  20  February  1918,  she  steamed 
to  Philadelphia  22  to  23  April  and  began  duty  with  patrol 
boats  of  the  4th  Naval  District. 

During  the  next  6 months  Vega  patrolled  the  lower 
reaches  of  Delaware  Bay  and  waters  off  Cape  May,  N.J. 
She  escorted  submarines  0-6  and  0-9  to  New  York  6 to  7 
October,  returned  to  Cape  May  the  10th,  and  between  13 
and  14  October  escorted  0-3,  0-4,  and  0-7  to  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 


Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  28  October,  Vega 
arrived  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  31st.  Until  5 December  she 
trained  midshipmen  from  the  Naval  Academy,  thence  she 
steamed  via  Norfolk  and  Key  West  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for 
duty  with  the  8th  Naval  District.  Vega  patrolled  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  from  22  December  to  21  March  1919. 
Between  22  March  and  4 April  she  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia where  she  resumed  duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District. 
Vega  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  13  September  1919 
and  was  sold  20  December  1921. 


Lynn,  see  YP-388 


Lynn 

Although  Lynn  Victory  (MCV-847)  was  renamed  and 
reclassified  Lynn  (T-AG-182)  on  24  January  1966,  the 
program  was  canceled  before  her  actual  transfer  to  the 
Navy  from  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 


Lynn  Victory  ( MCV-847 ),  see  Lynn  (T-AG-182) 


Lynnhaven 

A former  name  retained. 

Lynnhaven  was  a small,  ship-rigged  vessel  captured  in 
the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina  and  sunk  as  an  obstruction  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal.  Later 
she  was  condemned  by  the  New  York  Prize  Court  and 
purchased  by  the  Navy  19  May  1863. 

( YF-328 : dp.  650;  1.  133';  b.  31';  dr.  8'10"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  11) 

YFS28  was  laid  down  in  December  1941  by  Erie  Con- 
crete & Steel  Supply  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  launched  in  July 
1942 ; and  placed  in  service  when  completed  in  November 
1942. 

Since  being  placed  in  service  in  1942,  the  covered  lighter 
has  shuttled  various  cargo  between  ports  and  staitions  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  YF-328  was  named  Lynnhaven  on 
8 June  1965  and  into  1969  continues  to  provide  necessary 
but  unheralded  service  in  and  around  Norfolk. 


Lynx 

The  first  Lynx  is  named  for  any  of  a group  of  wildcats 
found  throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  most  com- 
monly known  as  the  bobcat  or  wildcat ; the  second  Lynx 
( SP-2) , is  a former  name  is  retained ; and  the  third  Lynx 
(AK-100),  was  named  for  a northern  constellation  be- 
tween Auriga  and  Ursa  Major. 

I 

( Seh. : 1. 150 ; 1.  80' ; cpl.  50 ; a.  6 guns) 

The  first  Lynx,  a 6-gun  Baltimore  Clipper  rigged 
schooner,  was  built  for  the  Navy  by  James  Owner  of 
Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1814,  intended  for  serv- 
ice in  one  of  the  two  raiding  squadrons  being  built  as  part 
of  the  Madison  administration’s  plan  to  establish  a more 
effective  Navy,  one  capable  not  only  of  breaking  the 
British  blockade,  but  also  of  raising  havoc  with  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  marine.  Though  the  War  of  1812  ended  by 
the  time  the  schooner  was  completed,  the  ship  was  still 
placed  in  service  in  early  1815  and  on  3 July  sailed  from 
Boston  with  the  nine-ship  suadron  of  Commodore  Wil- 
liam Bainbridge,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean  to  deal 
with  the  piratical  acts  of  the  Barbary  Powers  against 
American  commerce. 

Arriving  off  the  north  African  coast  by  the  beginning 
of  August,  Lynx  found  that  a squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Stephen  Decatur  had  already  achieved  satisfactory 
agreements  to  American  treaty  demands.  The  schooner 
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remained  in  the  Mediterranean,  however,  until  late  in 
the  year  as  part  of  a show  of  force  led  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge’s  flagship  Independence,  the  Navy’s  first  ship- 
of-the-line,  to  encourage  the  Barbary  States  to  keep  the 
peace  treaties  just  concluded.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  the  ship  made  a preliminary  survey  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  during  1817,  Lt.  George  W.  Stover  in  com- 
mand, at  times  carrying  Commodore  William  Bainbridge, 
now  Commandant  of  the  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Navy  Yard, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift  aboard  during  her  voyage. 

Following  this  duty,  Lynx  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  operate  along  the  southern  U.S.  coast  and  in  the  West 
Indies  suppressing  piracy,  continuing  on  this  service  for 
the  next  2 years.  On  24  October  1819,  while  under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  J.  R.  Madison,  she  captured  two  schooners 
and  two  boats  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  filled  with  pirates 
and  booty,  and  11  days  later,  9 November  found  another 
pirate  boat  in  Galveston  Bay  and  took  her.  Remaining  off 
the  southern  coast  through  the  end  of  the  year,  Lynx  de- 
parted St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  11  January  1820,  bound  for  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  to  continue  her  service  suppressing  pirates. 
She  was  never  seen  nor  heard  from  again,  and  despite 
the  searchings  of  schooner  Nonsuch,  no  trace  of  her  or  her 
50-man  crew  was  ever  found.  The  disappearance  of  Lynx 
is  one  of  the  continuing  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

II 

( SP-2 : t.  7 ; 1.  45' ; b.  10'6"  ; dr.  3' ; s.  25  k. ; cpl.  8 ; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Lynx,  a motorboat  built  in  1916  by  George 
Lawley  & Sons  Corp.,  Neponset,  Mass. ; was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  from  Nathaniel  F.  Ayers  21  April  1917 ; and  com- 
missioned 9 July  1917,  Ens.  A.  T.  Dayer  in  command. 

Lynx  served  as  a patrol  boat  in  the  2d  Naval  District, 
Newport  until  sailing  to  Europe  in  August  for  aviation 
duty.  Returning  to  New  York  30  March  1919,  she  was 
condemned  to  be  burned ; struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
24  August ; and  burned  4 September  1919. 

III 

( AK-100 ; dp.  14,250  (f.)  ; 1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4" ; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  238;  a.  1 5”,  1 3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Crater- 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

The  third  Lynx  (AK-100)  was  laid  down  as  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  26 
April  1943 ; launched  18  May  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
E.  McCarty ; renamed  Lynx  27  May  1943 ; and  commis- 
sioned 26  July  1943,  Oomdr.  Leander  Jeffrey  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  Lynx 
loaded  cargo  at  San  Francisco  and  departed  for  the  west- 
ern Pacific  28  August.  During  the  next  15  months  she 
carried  cargo  out  of  San  Francisco  to  American  bases  in 
the  Pacific.  Over  this  period  she  completed  five  round-trip 
cargo  runs  which  sent  her  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Admiralties,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Departing  San  Francisco  3 December  1944,  Lynx  sailed 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  the  12th  to  load  four 
PT  boats.  On  11  January  1945  she  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines ; and,  steaming  via  the  Admiralties  and  New  Guinea, 
she  reached  Leyte  Gulf  5 February.  During  the  next  2 
months  she  operated  between  Guiuan,  Samar,  and  Taclo- 
ban,  Leyte ; then  she  sailed  for  Okinawa  8 April. 

As  American  forces  fought  for  control  of  that  strategic 
island,  which  lay  at  the  doorstep  of  Japan,  Lynx  steamed 
in  convoy  via  Ulithi  and  arrived  off  Okinawa  26  April. 
Despite  intermittent  air  attacks  by  the  Japanese,  she 
completed  unloading  cargo  4 May  and  sailed  for  Ulithi. 
Arriving  there  the  9th,  she  refueled,  then  sailed  for  the 
west  coast  12  May.  She  reached  San  Francisco  4 June. 

After  overhaul.  Lynx  loaded  cargo  and  sailed  for  the 
Marshall  Islands  2 July.  She  arrived  Eniwetok  2 August, 
operated  among  the  atolls  during  the  next  3 weeks,  then 
departed  Kwajalein  for  San  Francisco  the  24th.  She  ar- 
rived 11  September ; and,  following  overhaul,  she  decom- 
missioned at  Suisun  Bay,  Catif.,  1 November  1945. 


Transferred  to  WSA  the  same  day,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  16  November  1945. 

Lynx  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Lynx  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-730:  t.  22;  1.  58' ; b.  lO'll" ; dr.  3' ; s.  21  k. ; cpl.  9; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Lynx  II,  a motorboat,  was  built  in  1917  by  Herreshoflf 
Manufacturing  Oo.,  Bristol,  R.I. ; purchased  by  the  Navy 
14  June  1917  from  her  owner,  Nathaniel  F.  Ayer,  Boston, 
Mass. ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  21 
June  1917 ; and  commissioned  9 July  1917  at  Boston,  Chief 
Boatswain’s  Mate  S.  O.  Joyce,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Lynx  II  throughout 
World  War  I served  as  dispatch  and  harbor  patrol  boat 
out  of  Boston.  She  patrolled  the  Massachusetts  coast  from 
Boston  to  Provineetown.  In  addition  she  guided  arriving 
and  departing  merchant  ships  through  the  defensive  sea 
area  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  After  the  Armistice,  she  de- 
commissioned 19  May  1919  and  was  sold  2 September  1919 
to  Kemp  Machinery  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Lyon 

Born  28  February  1797  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Mary  Lyon 
was  a pioneer  in  women’s  education  in  America.  She 
founded  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  now  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  in  1836.  Miss  Lyon  died  at  the  college  5 March 
1849. 

(AP-71 : dp.  7,954;  1.  491'8'' ; b.  69'6"  ; dr.  26'6" ; s.  18.4 

k. ; cpl.  403 ; trp.  1,981 ; a.  4 3'',  6 40mm. ; cl.  Elizabeth 

C.  Stanton;  T.  C3-Cargo) 

Lyon  (AP-71)  was  built  as  Mormactide  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. ; laid  down  21  August  1939 ; launched  12 
October  1940 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Gloria  McGehee ; re- 
named Lyon  20  August  1942;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
transferred  to  Atlantic  Basin  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
for  conversion  13  September  1942;  and  commissioned  16 
September  1942,  Capt  M.  J.  Gillan  in  command. 

Prior  to  her  World  War  II  service,  Mormactide  operated 
commercially  with  the  Moore-McCormack  Steamship  Co. 
After  being  turned  over  to  the  Navy,  she  completed  con- 
version to  an  AP  20  September  1942. 

Lyon  departed  Newport  News,  Va.,  22  October  1942  for 
the  invasion  of  French  Morocco  as  part  of  the  largest 
group  of  ships  ever  assembled  up  to  that  time.  After  tran- 
siting the  U-boat-infested  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  she  ar- 
rived off  the  invasion  beaches  at  Safi  7 November.  While 
ships  of  the  western  task  force  of  operation  “Torch” 
silenced  French  shore  batteries  and  naval  resistance, 
troops  of  the  western  pincer  designed  to  trap  General 
Rommel’s  retreating  Afrika  Korps  began  pouring  ashore. 
Though  a cease-fire  was  negotiated  11  November,  German 
U-boats  interferred  to  keep  the  action  hot,  and  the  torpedo 
attacks  which  had  been  averted  during  the  crossing  began 
10  November.  Since  the  15  transports  and  cargo  ships 
anchored  in  Fedhala  Roads  offered  a tempting  target,  they 
were  removed  to  the  security  of  Casablanca.  Lyon  was  part 
of  a convoy  that  sailed  for  the  United  States  15  November 
and  arrived  Norfolk  the  24th. 

From  13  December  1942  to  11  March  1943,  Lyon  made 
two  voyages  between  New  York  and  Oran,  Algeria,  deliver- 
ing reinforcements  for  the  north  African  campaign.  The 
ship  was  then  ordered  to  duty  with  Amphibious  Force, 
Atlantic,  for  several  weeks,  and  returned  to  north  Africa 
23  May  to  participate  in  amphibious  training  exercises 
until  28  June. 

Lyon  next  departed  Mers  el  Kebir,  Algiers,  6 July  with 
units  of  the  Army  1st  Infantry  Division  for  the  assault 
on  Gela,  Sicily.  Undeterred  by  storm,  she  debarked  her 
troops  10  July  for  the  initial  advance  into  Europe’s  “soft 
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underbelly.”  The  vessel  said  from  the  battle  area  12  July 
and  arrive  in  Algeria  3 days  later  to  gird  herself  for  the 
next  assignment,  the  Salerno  landings. 

Operation  “Avalanche”  arrived  off  the  enemy  shore  9 
September.  The  landings  were  successful  despite  heavy 
enemy  fire,  numerous  air  attacks,  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  a false  report  of  Italy’s  surrender.  Lyon  re- 
turned to  Oran  14  September  and  for  the  next  2 months 
reinforced  American  forces  fighting  in  the  area  of  Naples. 
She  departed  the  Mediterranean  7 November  and  arrived 
in  New  York  21  November  for  overhaul. 

In  January  1944,  Lyon  transported  2,000  Army  Air  and 
Medical  Corps  personnel  to  Scotland,  and  returned  to  New 
York  28  January.  She  then  departed  for  north  Africa,  via 
England,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Naples  before  be- 
ginning 5 months  of  training  for  her  next  combat  role. 

She  sailed  from  Naples  13  August  as  part  of  a combined 
British-French-United  States  operation  to  land  in  the  St. 
Tropez  area  of  southern  France.  Lyon  received  her  fourth 
battle  star  here  where  the  expertly  organized  Allied  land- 
ings overwhelmed  opposition  at  this  “back  door”  to 
Europe.  The  ship  continued  to  reinforce  these  landings 
until  24  October  when  she  again  departed  for  New  York. 

Arriving  8 November,  she  prepared  for  Pacific  duty,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  26  December.  Lyon  embarked  com- 
bat forces  in  San  Francisco  in  January  1945,  and  departed 
for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Lyon  successfully  completed  her  role  in  this  giant 
sledgehammer  attack  in  the  face  of  fanatical  kamikaze 
attacks,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  21  May.  She  de- 
parted Seattle,  Wash.,  2 June  to  reinforce  Okinawa,  sail- 
ing via  Honolulu,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi.  Lyon  arrived  off 
Okinawa  14  July  and  was  immediately  forced  out  to  sea 
by  a typhoon.  For  2 days  her  convoy  was  exposed  to  enemy 
submarine  and  kamikaze  attacks,  but  the  proximity  of 
Admiral  Halsey’s  mighty  3d  Fleet  diverted  the  would-be 
attackers.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  21  July  and  embarked 
veteran  marines  bound  for  Guam  to  prepare  for  the 
planned  assault  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  She  re- 
retumed  to  the  west  coast  14  August. 

After  two  voyages  to  the  Far  East  between  August  and 
November  transporting  occupation  troops  and  returning 
veterans,  Lyon  arrived  in  San  Francisco  3 February  1946. 
She  departed  Oakland,  Calif.,  2 March  with  1,000  German 
prisoners  of  war  bound  for  Liverpool,  England,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  12  April.  She  decommissioned  3 May 
1946  and  was  returned  to  her  owners,  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Lines. 

Hormactide  remained  under  the  ownership  of  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  until  1966,  when  she  was  acquired  by 
Grace  Lines  and  renamed  Santa  Regina. 

Lyon  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Lyon,  Mathew,  see  Zebra  ( AKN-5) 


Lyon  County 

Counties  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and 
Nevada. 

(LST-904:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-  511 ) 

Lyon  County  (LST-904)  was  laid  down  as  LST-904  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  12  November  1944 ; launched 
23  December  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Betty  McCallen  ; and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  25  January  1945, 
Lt.  James  L.  Randles,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LST-904 
loaded  cargo  at  New  Orleans  and  departed  1 March  for  the 
Pacific.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  2 April,  thence  sailed 
in  convey  16  April  via  Eniwetok  and  Guam  to  Saipan 
where  she  arrived  12  May.  There  she  embarked  Army 
Signal  Corps  troops  and  equipment,  and  on  12  June 
steamed  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Reaching  Okinawa  the 
18th,  from  23  to  28  June  she  beached  at  Ie  Shima  before 


returning  to  Hagushi  to  complete  cargo  operations.  In  ad- 
dition she  embarked  marines  for  transfer  to  the  Marianas. 
Departing  10  July,  she  touched  Guam  the  16th  and  ar- 
rived Saipan  2 days  later  for  availability. 

Between  30  July  and  2 August,  LST-904  steamed  to 
Iwo  Jima  where  she  loaded  a cargo  of  steel  pilings.  After 
returning  to  Saipan  the  23d,  she  headed  for  Okinawa  29 
August  and  began  discharging  cargo  4 September.  Unload- 
ing completed,  she  embarked  men  of  the  5th  Army  Air 
Force  and  carried  them  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  between  29 
September  and  4 October.  Between  12  October  and  8 
November  she  sailed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  trans- 
ported additional  occupation  troops  to  Japan.  She  operated 
along  the  Japanese  coast  from  Aomori  to  Yokohama  until 
departing  for  the  Marianas  7 December.  She  reached 
Saipan  13  December,  thence  steamed  via  Guam  to  Pearl 
Harbor  where  she  arrived  21  January  1946. 

After  loading  LCT-1458  on  her  main  deck,  LST-904  de- 
parted for  San  Francisco  29  January.  She  arrived  in  early 
February  and  operated  along  the  west  coast  until  10  July 
when  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  with  the 
19th  Fleet.  LST-904  decommissioned  15  November  1946 
and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  the  Columbia  River. 
She  was  named  Lyon  County  1 July  1955.  On  20  October 
1958  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended  that  she 
be  used  as  a target  to  destruction.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  1 November.  Towed  to  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  31  December,  her  hulk  was  sunk  in  1,280 
fathoms  off  the  coast  of  Washington  13  May  1959  by 
torpedoes  fired  from  Capitaine  (SS-336). 

LST-904  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Lyra 

A northern  constellation  representing  the  lyre  of  Mer- 
cury which  contains  Vega,  fourth  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens. 

(AK-101 : dp.  4,356;  1.  441'6'';  b.  56'11'';  dr.  28'4" ; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  255 ; a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Crater) 

Lyra  (AK-101)  was  laid  down  as  Cyrus  Hamlin  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Permanente  Metal 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  25  April  1943 ; renamed  Lyra  27 
May  1943 ; launched  28  May  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Harry  N.  Nelson;  acquired  by  the  Navy  10  June  1943; 
converted  by  General  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  completed  22  July  1943 ; and  commis- 
sioned 22  July  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Henderson  in  com- 
mand. 

Lyra  departed  San  Francisco  28  August  1943  with  8,000 
tons  of  lend-lease  cargo  for  New  Zealand.  En  route  she 
towed  one  unit  of  a sectional  dock  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New 
Hebrides,  and  arrived  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  19  Octo- 
ber. The  cargo  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco  24  Novem- 
ber. On  17  December  she  began  a 3-day  experimental  run 
to  help  perfect  towing  techniques. 

Two  days  after  Christmas,  she  again  departed  for  Es- 
piritu Santo  towing  ARD-12.  The  ship  then  proceeded  to 
Tulagi  and  Munda,  Solomon  Islands,  embarking  200  troops 
from  the  latter  for  transport  to  Guadalcanal,  which  she 
reached  29  February  1944.  Lyra  returned  to  Tulagi  and 
Guadalcanal,  and  was  back  in  San  Francisco  2 April  after 
steaming  13,567  miles.  From  29  April  to  30  June,  she  made 
two  short  voyages  between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  cargo  ship’s  next  assignment  was  a towing  opera- 
tion to  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  between  21  August  and 
15  January  1945.  On  26  February  she  voyaged  to  Samar, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  returned  to  home  port  1 June. 
Her  seventh  voyage,  17  June  to  24  August,  took  her  to 
Honolulu  and  Saipan.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  26 
September  to  Samar  for  her  last  assignment  before  de- 
commissioning in  Norfolk  3 May  1946.  Lyra  was  redeliv- 
ered to  WSA  5 days  later.  She  was  sold  in  1947  to  A.  G. 
Pappadakis  and  operated  out  of  Piraeus,  Greece,  as 
Virginia. 

Lysistrata  III,  see  YP-159 
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M-l 

(SS-47:  dp.  488  t.  (surf.),  676  t.  (subm.)  ; 1.  196'3" ; b. 

19';  d.  11';  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  29; 

a.  1-3'',  4-18"  tt.;  cl.  M-l) 

Submarine  M-l  (SS-47)  was  laid  down  2 July  1914  by 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ; launched  14  September  1915 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Sara  Dean  Roberts ; commissioned  16 
February  1918;  Lt.  Cmdr.  M.  R.  Pierce  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  M-l  was  assigned  to  Subma- 
rine Division  2,  and  was  home  ported  at  Newport,  R.I.  For 
the  next  3 years,  she  operated  off  the  east  coast,  providing 
training  for  the  new  generation  of  submariners  who  would 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Navy  in  World 
War  II.  During  her  last  year  of  active  service,  she  was 
under  the  operational  control  of  SubDiv  5 and  SubDiv  3. 

The  submarine  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  15  March  1922,  stricken  from  the  Navy  list 
the  following  day,  and  was  sold  for  scrap  25  September 
1922  to  J.  G.  Hitner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M.  J.  Scanlon 

A former  name  retained. 

( ScStr : dp.  6,800;  1.  377'7" ; b.  51';  dr.  23';  s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  70;  a.  14",  13") 

M.  J.  Scanlon,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1918  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  23  September  1918, 
and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  the  same  day,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Anton  Hopen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

On  26  September  M.  J.  Scanlon  steamed  to  Norfolk 
where  she  loaded  a cargo  of  Army  supplies.  Thence,  in 
mid-October,  she  sailed  to  New  York  to  joint  a convoy  to 
Europe.  Departing  New  York  1 November,  she  reached 
St.  Nazaire,  France,  the  18th,  a week  after  the  Armistice, 
and  discharged  her  cargo.  She  took  on  ballast  and  coal  at 
Brest  early  in  December  and  on  the  3d  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  New  York  the  20th.  M.  J.  Scanlon 


returned  to  Philadelphia  7 January  1919,  and  decommis- 
sioned there  27  January  1919.  Returned  to  the  US  SB,  she 
was  sold  to  Hammond  Lumber  Co.  in  1926  and  renamed 
Missoula. 

M.  M.  Davis 

( SP-314 ; t.  298;  1.  150';  b.  22';  dr.  8'6" ; a.  2 1-pdr.) 

M.  M.  Davis,  a wooden  motorboat  built  in  1912  by  Jack- 
son  & Sharpe,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  C.  E.  Davis  Packing  Co.,  7 April  1917  for  World 
War  I service.  She  operated  as  a minesweeper  from  the 
5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Reg- 
ister 1 May  1919,  she  was  sold  to  her  original  owner  1 July 
1919  and  continued  in  merchant  service  until  1934. 


M.  W.  Chapin 

A former  name  retained. 

M.  W.  Chapin,  a one-gun  screw  steamer,  was  built  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1856;  chartered  by  the  Navy  for  the 
Expedition  to  Paraguay  17  October  1858  into  February 
1859 ; Lt.  W.  Rockendorff  in  command ; and,  upon  return, 
commissioned  as  Anacostia  (q.v.)  28  July  1859.  Decom- 
misioned  12  June  1865,  the  tender  was  sold  to  Mr.  Clyde 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  20  July  1865  and  renamed  Alexandria 
26  December  1865. 

Maartensdijk 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  13,000;  1.  400'6" ; b.  52'1" ; dr.  28'6"  ; s. 

11  k. ; cpl.  113;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Maartensdijk,  a steel  cargo  steamer,  was  built  as 
Rapallo  by  Furness  Withy  & Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartlepool, 
England,  in  1902.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  she  sailed  the 
Atlantic  sealanes  and  in  1918  was  owned  by  Holland- 
American  Line,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands.  Maartensdijk 
was  seized  by  U.S.  Customs  at  New  York  20  March  1918; 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  21  March ; and  commissioned 
28  March  for  duty  with  NOTS. 

After  loading  Army  cargo,  Maartensdijk  departed  in 
convoy  for  European  waters  10  April.  Steaming  via  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  she  reached  St.  Nazaire,  France,  14 
May,  discharged  her  cargo,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States  15  June.  During  the  closing  months  of  World  War 


USS  M-l  ( SS  47 ) on  acceptance  trials  30  June  1916  off  Provincetown,  Mass.  Trial  speed  on  the  surface — 11.57  knots. 
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I she  made  two  more  cargo  runs  out  of  New  York  and 
Boston  to  French  ports.  She  returned  to  New  York  2 days 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  Sailing  from  Boston 
12  December,  she  carried  additional  cargo  to  French  ports 
and  returned  Army  supplies  to  the  United  States.  In  all, 
she  transported  more  than  27,000  tons  of  supplies  during 
her  four  cargo  runs  to  France.  Maartensdijk  returned  to 
New  York  9 February  1919.  She  decommissioned  there 
25  February  1919;  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
the  same  day ; and  subsequently  was  returned  to  her 
owner,  Holland-American  Line. 


Macabi 

Fish  ( Albula  vulpes)  occurring  in  tropical  seas  and  off 
the  American  coasts  as  far  north  as  San  Diego  and  Long 
Island  and  reaching  a length  of  3 feet. 

( SS-375 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3" ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  10  21" 

tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Macabi  (SS-375)  was  laid  down  1 May  1944  by  Mani- 
towoc Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; launched  19 
September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Carpender, 
wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Carpender ; and  commissioned 
29  March  1945,  Comdr.  Anthony  H.  Dropp  in  command. 

Following  trials  on  Lake  Michigan,  Macabi,  on  19  April, 
entered  a floating  drydoek  at  Lockport,  111.,  to  transit  the 
Chicago  Canal  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  arrived  New 
Orleans  26  April.  Three  days  later  she  left  for  shakedown 
operations  off  Panama. 

On  3 June  Macabi  departed  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  for 
final  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  departing  9 July  for 
the  Caroline  Islands  via  Guam,  Marianas.  She  went  on 
lifeguard  station  off  Truk  on  arriving  21  July.  Some  10 
days  later  Macabi  was  forced  to  dive  to  avoid  two  aerial 
bombs  off  Moen  Island. 

She  returned  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  for  repairs  4 Au- 
gust through  13  August ; and  was  on  her  way  back  to  Truk 
when  hostilities  with  Japan  were  terminated.  Macabi  was 
then  ordered  home,  touching  Pearl  Harbor  27  to  29  August 
on  the  way.  Arriving  San  Francisco  5 September,  she 
entered  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  12  December  for  inactiva- 
tion overhaul  and  decommissioned  16  June  1946.  Macabi 
was  transferred  to  Argentina  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  11  August  1960,  and  serves  under  the  name 
Santiago  del  Estero  ( S— 12 ) . 


Macaw 

A large,  bright-colored,  harsh-voiced  parrot  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

( ASR-11 : dp.  1,780 ; 1.  251'4"  ; b.  42' ; dr.  14'3"  ; s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  102;  a.  2 3",  2 dct. ; cl.  Chanticleer) 

Macaw  was  laid  down  15  October  1941  by  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; launched  12  July  1942 ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  Valnessa  Easton  of  Berkeley,  Calif. ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  W.  Burton  in 
command. 

Departing  California  28  August  1943,  after  shakedown 
and  training  exercises,  Macaw  steamed  in  convoy  to  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  arriving  2 October.  Thence  proceeding  to 
Funafuti,  via  Wallis  Island,  she  charted  previously  un- 
known reefs.  She  anchored  off  Funafuti  on  the  16th  and 
remained  until  13  November  when  she  was  ordered  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  Spending  only  a short  time  in  Hawaii, 
Macaw  departed  for  Midway  Island  where  she  grounded, 
16  January  1944,  in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  submarine 
Flier,  then  aground  on  a coral  reef.  Salvage  attempts  were 
unsuccessful  and  on  the  night  of  12  and  13  February  1944 
Macaw  breached  and  slid  into  deep  water.  Five  of  her 
crew,  including  the  commanding  officer,  were  lost. 

Macaw  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  25  March  1944. 

Macaw  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Macdonough 

Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough  was  bom  23  Decem- 
ber 1783  in  The  Trap  (now  Macdonough),  Delaware.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  5 February  1800  and  partici- 
pated with  distinction  in  operations  against  Tripoli,  1803- 
04,  serving  on  Philadelphia  before  her  capture  and  volun- 
teering for  the  dash  into  Tripoli  Harbor  with  Decatur  to 
bum  the  captured  vessel.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he  com- 
manded the  United  States  Squadron  on  Lake  Champlain. 
His  energy  in  preparation  and  vigor  in  combat  won  a 
skillfully  executed  victory  over  the  British  in  Plattsburg 
Bay,  11  September  1814  that  had  far-reaching  effects.  In 
denying  control  of  the  lake  to  the  British,  Macdonough’s 
victory  forced  the  invading  army  to  retire  to  Canada, 
and  left  no  grounds  for  British  territorial  claims  in  the 
area  at  the  Ghent  peace  conference.  Honored  by  Congress 
with  promotion  to  captain,  he  served  as  Commandant, 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  1815-18,  before  assuming  com- 
mand of  Guerriere  and  taking  up  station  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  again  in  1824  as 
commanding  officer  of  Constitution,  but  because  of  poor 
health  was  relieved  14  October  1825  at  his  own  request. 
He  departed  for  home  in  Edwin,  but  died  at  sea  10  Novem- 
ber 1825  and  was  buried  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

I 

(Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  No.  9:  dp.  430;  1.  246'3" ; b. 

22'3" ; dr.  6'8" ; s.  30  k. ; cpl.  72;  a.  2 3",  5 6-pdrs., 

2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Bainbridge) 

The  first  Macdonough  (Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  No.  9) 
was  laid  down  10  April  1899  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  & 
Engine  Co.,  Weymouth,  Mass. ; launched  24  December 
1900 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Lucy  Shaler  Macdonough,  grand- 
daughter of  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough ; and  com- 
missioned 5 September  1903 ; Lt.  Charles  S.  Bookwalter 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Macdonough  spent  7 months  as  a 
training  ship  for  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis. On  31  May  1904  she  joined  the  Coast  Squadron, 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  and  for  the  next  3 years  operated 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  She  was  or- 
dered to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Fleet  at  Norfolk  16  May 
1907  and  served  with  that  fleet  until  the  following  year. 

Placed  in  full  commission  21  November  1908,  Macdon- 
ough became  the  flagship  of  the  3d  Torpedo  Flotilla  and 
sailed  for  Pensacola,  Fla.  She  participated  in  operations 
out  of  that  port  until  the  following  spring  when  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast.  During  the  summer  of  1909, 
she  cruised  with  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Squadron  off  New 
England.  She  then  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
steamed  up  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  St.  Louis  Centen- 
nial Celebration.  Returning  to  the  east  coast  in  December, 
she  was  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston  on  the  16th.  Mao 
donough  took  part  in  summer  exercises  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1910  and  returned  to  Charleston,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  two  cruises  to  New  York,  she  remained  for 
the  next  2 years.  In  1913  and  1914,  she  conducted  summer 
cruises  for  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia. 

On  29  January  1915,  Macdonough  was  detached  from 
the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  assigned  to  the  Sub- 
marine Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet.  For  the  next  2 years  she 
operated  with  submarines  in  maneuvers  and  exercises 
from  Pensacola  to  Newport.  Following  this  duty,  she  com- 
menced, 27  March  1917,  a recruiting  cruise  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  mid-June  the  ship  departed  New 
Orleans  for  Charleston  where  she  joined  the  Destroyer 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Until  January  1918,  she  performed 
screening  assignments  off  the  east  coast.  On  16  January 
1918,  she  departed  Philadelphia  for  Brest,  France,  arriv- 
ing 20  February.  She  remained  off  the  coast  of  France, 
providing  escort  and  patrol  services,  until  20  May  1919. 
Sailing  for  the  United  States,  she  arrived  Philadelphia  24 
June  and  remained  in  that  port  until  decommissioned  3 
September.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
7 November  1919  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrapping 
10  March  1920. 
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II 

( DD-331 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5”  ; b.  31'8” ; dr.  9'4” ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl  95;  a.  4 4”,  1 3",  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Clemson.) 

The  second  Macdonough  (DD-331)  was  laid  down  24 
May  1920  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; launched  15  December  1920 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  great-granddaughter  of  Com- 
modore Thomas  Macdonough ; and  commissioned  30  April 
1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  Ray  in  command. 

Based  at  San  Diego  throughout  her  naval  service,  Mac- 
donough operated  primarily  along  the  west  coast.  Periodic 
maneuvers  and  cruises  with  the  Battle  Fleet  off  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  special  assignments,  in- 
tervened in  her  normal  operations  schedule.  Included  in 
her  special  assignments  was  a good  will  cruise  with  the 
fleet  to  Samoa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  20  June  to 
26  September  1925. 

On  22  March  1929,  Macdonough  returned  to  San  Diego 
from  fleet  exercises  held  off  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  and  op- 
erated off  southern  California  until  decommissioning  at 
San  Diego  8 January  1930.  She  was  sold  as  scrap  20  De- 
cember 1930. 

III 

(DD-351 : dp.  1,395;  1.  341 ' 3” ; b.  34'3” ; dr.  15'6” ; s. 

86.5  k. ; cpl.  160;  a.  5 5”,  4 .30  cal  mg.,  8 21”  tt. ; cl. 

Farragut. ) 

The  third  Macdonough  (DD-351)  was  laid  down  15 
May  1933  by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  22  August 
1934 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Rose  Shaler  Macdonough,  grand- 
daughter of  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough ; and  com- 
missioned 15  March  1935,  Comdr.  Charles  S.  Alden  in 
command. 

Following  an  extensive  shakedown  cruise  to  Europe 
and  western  South  America,  Macdonough  joined  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  operated  out  of  San  Diego  until  12  October 
1939.  She  then  shifted  to  a new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor, 
as  part  of  Destroyer  Squadron  1.  In  port  7 December 
1941,  Macdonough  splashed  one  of  the  Japanese  attack 
planes  before  heading  out  to  sea  to  join  others  in  the 
search  for  the  enemy  task  force.  For  the  next  3%  months, 
the  destroyer  performed  scouting  assignments  southwest 
of  Oahu.  Before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  escort  con- 
voys to  and  from  west  coast  ports,  she  steamed  as  far  as 
New  Guinea,  lending  support  to  airstrikes  on  Bougainville, 
Salamaua,  and  Lae. 

Macdonough  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  to  prepare 
for  the  Guadalcanal  invasion.  Operating  with  Saratoga, 
she  provided  cover  for  the  landings  on  Guadalcanal  and 
Tulagi,  7 August  1942.  She  remained  in  the  area,  taking 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  and  fighting  enemy  air- 
craft and  shipping  during  the  landing  of  reenforcements 
on  the  island.  At  the  end  of  September,  she  commenced 
escort  work,  plying  between  New  Guinea,  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  Pearl  Harbor  until  reporting  to  Mare  Island,  22  De- 
cember, for  overhaul. 

Macdonough  next  steamed  north  for  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Attu  Island  in  the  Aleutians.  Arriving  at 
Adak,  Alaska,  16  April  1943,  the  destroyer  patrolled  north- 
east of  Attu  until  the  assault.  On  10  May,  while  maneuver- 
ing in  heavy  weather  to  guard  the  attack  transports,  she 
collided  with  Sicard  and  was  forced  to  retire  under  tow. 
The  ship  remained  in  the  repairs  dock  at  Mare  Island 
until  23  September,  when  she  prepared  to  get  underway 
for  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Arriving  for  the  invasion  of  Makin 
Island,  20  November,  she  acted  as  control  vessel  for  the 
landing  craft  and,  following  the  completion  of  that  phase 
of  the  operation,  entered  the  lagoon  to  bombard  Japanese 
installations.  On  23  November  Makin  was  declared  secure 
and  Macdonough  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  January  1944,  she  joined  the  Northern  Attack  Force 
staging  for  the  assault  on  the  Marshalls.  As  the  primary 
fighter  director  ship  for  the  initial  transport  group,  Mac- 
donough at  first  operated  off  Kwajalein  Atoll.  On  29  Jan- 
uary, she  proceeded  to  Wotje  Atoll  and  participated  in 
the  shore  bombardment  there  until  returning  to  Kwaja- 


lein on  the  31st  for  the  occupation  of  Roi  and  Namur 
Islands.  The  indispensable  destroyer  then  took  up  radar 
picket  duties  until  proceeding  on  to  Eniwetok  Atoll. 

On  21  and  22  February,  Macdonough  accurately  shelled 
enemy  positions  on  Parry  Island  at  the  deep  entrance  to 
Eniwetok  lagoon.  A month  later,  she  was  a reference  and 
rendezvous  ship  for  carrier  TF  58,  then  striking  the  Palau 
Islands.  Continuing  her  varied  pace,  she  was  at  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  by  21  April,  providing  fire  support  for  the 
landings  there.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  steamed 
eastward  to  take  up  radar  picket  duty  south  of  Truk. 
During  this  assignment,  Macdonough,  with  Monterey  and 
Stephen  Potter,  sank  Japanese  submarine  RO-Jfi,  30  April 
1944. 

On  4 May,  the  destroyer  arrived  at  Majuro  to  join 
the  forces  gathering  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas. 
Departing  the  Marshalls  6 June,  Macdonough  operated 
with  the  fast  carrier  force  during  the  Saipan  invasion. 
She  performed  screening  and  picket  duties  and  was  part 
of  the  bombardment  group  firing  on  Japanese  installations 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  She  next  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  19  to  20  June,  firing  ajt  the 
few  enemy  planes  which  got  through  the  combat  air 
patrol.  After  the  victory,  Macdonough  returned  to  the 
Marianas.  Ordered  to  Guam,  she  covered  underwater 
demolition  teams  reconnoitering  the  beaches  and  pro- 
vided harassing  fire  to  prevent  repairs  to  beach  defenses 
on  the  island.  On  21  July,  the  destroyer  patrolled  the 
waters  off  Guam  to  protect  the  assault  craft  from  enemy 
submarines,  continuing  that  role  until  departing  for 
Hawaii  10  August. 

After  a brief  stay  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Macdonough  de- 
parted for  the  Admiralty  Islands.  She  arrived  at  Manus 
15  September  and  commenced  escort  duties.  On  14  October, 
she  accompanied  troop  transports  to  Leyte  and  remained 
to  protect  her  charges  through  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
24  to  25  October.  She  then  steamed  back  to  Manus  for 
another  convoy  to  Leyte,  3 November,  and  upon  her  re- 
turn to  Philippine  waters  patrolled  Leyte  Gulf  and  the 
southern  Surigao  Strait  area.  The  next  month,  Macdonough 
resumed  escort  duty.  Operating  out  of  Ulithi,  she  guarded 
fleet  oilers  on  their  refueling  runs  in  the  Philippine,  For- 
mosa, and  South  China  Sea  areas.  In  January  1945,  the 
destroyer  sailed  for  Puget  Sound  and  a 3-month  overhaul 
period.  Returning  to  Ulithi,  she  was  assigned  to  radar 
picket  station  off  that  island  until  5 July,  when  she  re- 
sumed screening  convoys.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
she  protected  Allied  shipping  between  Ulithi  and  Okinawa. 

At  Guam  when  hostilities  ended,  Macdonough  soon  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived 
at  San  Diego  3 September,  continuing  on  the  next  week 
to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  where  she  decommissioned  22 
October  1945.  On  20  December  1946,  she  was  sold  to  George 
H.  Nutman  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Macdonough  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

( DLG-8 : dp.  5,368;  1.  513';  b.  53';  dr.  24'6”  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  377;  a.  1 5”,  2 3”,  Terrier  missile,  ASROC;  cl. 

Coontz. ) 

The  fourth  Macdonough  was  projected  as  DL-8,  but  re- 
designated DLG-8  prior  to  keel  laying  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipyard,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  15  April 
1958;  launched  9 July  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
Macdonough  Wilson,  great-granddaughter  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Macdonough ; and  commissioned  4 November  1961, 
Comdr.  Wm.  G.  Hurley  in  command. 

The  guided-missile  frigate  Macdonough,  having  under- 
gone an  extended  shakedown  and  training  period,  re- 
ported to  her  home  port  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  23  September 

1962  and  assumed  duties  as  flagship  for  Commander, 
Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  6,  Atlantic  Fleet.  A month  later 
she  joined  other  units  of  the  2d  Fleet  in  enforcing  the 
Cuban  quarantine,  remaining  with  that  force  until  it  was 
dissolved  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  first  3 months  of 

1963  were  spent  firing  missiles  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
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USS  MacDonough  (DLG-8) — A 1962  photo. 


Force.  She  returned  to  Charleston  in  March  and  operated 
in  the  Charleston-Norfolk  area  until  departing  on  her 
first  6th  Fleet  deployment  4 June. 

The  frigate  cruised  the  Mediterranean  until  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  taking  part  in  scheduled  fleet  exercises  and 
training  operations.  Upon  her  return  to  the  East  Coast, 
26  October,  she  resumed  operations  in  the  Charleston 
area.  With  the  new  year,  1964,  Macdonough  steamed 
south  to  Puerto  Rico  for  training  exercises  with  the  2d 
Fleet.  During  these  exercises,  she  participated  in  an 
Atlantic  Fleet  live-firing  antiair  warfare  exercise,  which 
included  missile  firing  at  drone  aircraft.  The  ship  re- 
turned to  Charleston  for  2 weeks  in  February,  and  then 
put  out  to  sea  again  for  carrier  exercises  off  the  East 
Coast  followed  by  helicopter  evaluation  tests  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Macdonough’s  second  Mediterranean  deployment,  10 
July  to  22  December  1964,  was  followed  by  a 6-month 
overhaul  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  Coastal  op- 
erations out  of  home  port  occupied  the  frigate  until  mid- 
September  1965,  when  she  proceeded  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Missile  Range  and  then  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for 
training  exercises.  Having  returned  to  her  Charleston 
home  port  in  early  November,  Macdonough  prepared  for 
another  Mediterranean  deployment,  departing  Charleston 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

On  8 April  1966,  Macdonough  returned  to  South  Carolina 
and  once  again  resumed  operations  and  fleet  and  squad- 
ron exercises  along  the  southern  East  Coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  During  the  summer  a midshipman  training 
cruise  took  the  frigate  to  several  east  coast  ports  and 
to  the  Caribbean.  After  participating  in  “LANTFLEX 
66,”  and  AAW/ASW/amphibious  exercise,  she  returned 
to  Charleston  16  December. 


After  conducting  further  exercises  off  the  east  coast, 
Macdonough  prepared  once  again  for  oversea  movement ; 
and,  on  2 May  1967,  she  departed  Charleston  for  her  fourth 
Mediterranean  cruise.  She  conducted  summer  midship- 
men training,  visited  various  Mediterranean  ports  and 
participated  in  several  joint  exercises  with  ships  of  Allied 
navies,  returning  to  South  Carolina  28  October. 

Macdonough  continued  operating  with  the  mighty  2d 
Fleet  until  May  1968  when  she  again  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  returning  to  her  home  port  in  September. 
She  remained  off  the  east  coast  into  1969. 


Macedonian 

A former  British  name  retained.  The  name  refers  to 
any  native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  Macedonia,  compris- 
ing what  is  now  northern  Greece  and  parts  of  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia,  but  especially  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
King  of  Macedonia  from  365  to  323  B.C.  The  second 
Macedonian , a 36-gun  frigate,  was  named  for  the  first. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,325;  1.  161'6"  ; b.  40';  dph.  18'4" ; cpl.  306;  a. 

38  guns) 

The  first  Macedonian,  sometimes  spelled  Macendonian , 
a 38-gun  frigate,  was  built  in  Great  Britain  in  September 
1810;  captured  off  the  Canary  Islands  by  44-gun  frigate 
United  States,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  in  command, 
25  October  1812;  arrived  in  New  London,  Conn.,  as  a prize 
4 December  1812;  and  taken  into  service  by  A>ril  1813, 
Capt.  Jacob  Jones  in  command. 

Macedonian  made  one  futile  attempt  with  United  States 
and  sloop  Hornet  to  break  the  British  blockade  by  way  of 
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U.S.  Frigate  United  States  vs.  Macedonian.  After  capture  Macedonian  sailed  as  a U.S.  ship.  Courtesy  of  the  New  York 

Historical  Society. 


Hell  Gate,  N.Y.,  24  May  1813.  She  then  remained  in  the 
Thames  River,  Conn.,  until  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812. 

On  20  May  1815  she  departed  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
join  Commodore  Decatur’s  10-ship  squadron  in  the  Alger- 
ian War,  a renewal  of  naval  action  against  the  Barbary 
powers,  to  stop  harassment  of  American  shipping.  On  17 
June  the  frigate  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Algerian  flag- 
ship, frigate  Mashuda  by  frigates  Constellation  and  Gucr- 
riere,  and  sloops-of-war  Epervier  and  Ontario. 

The  signing  of  a treaty  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli  7 
August,  following  that  with  Algeria  in  June,  won  mari- 
time freedom  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  next  3 years 
Macedonian  patrolled  there  and  off  the  East  Coast 

From  January  1819  to  March  1821  the  frigate  operated 
off  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  giving  aid  and 
protection  to  the  commercial  ships  in  the  area  during 
the  disorders  following  the  Latin  colonial  revolts,  before 
returning  to  Boston  in  June  1821.  She  next  cruised  in  the 
West  Indies  helping  to  suppress  piracy,  into  1826. 

On  11  June  1826  Macedonian  departed  Norfolk  for 
service  on  the  Pacific  station,  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  30  October  1828.  She  decommisioned  in  1828 
and  was  broken  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

II 

(Fr : t.  1,341 ; L 164' ; b.  41' ; dph.  18' ; dr.  21'6"  (31  Jan- 
uary 1861)  ; cpl.  489 ; a.  36  guns) 

The  second  Macedonian,  a 36-gun  frigate,  was  rebuilt 
from  the  keel  of  the  first  Macedonian  at  Gosport  (later 
Norfolk)  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  beginning  in  1832; 
and  was  launched  and  placed  in  service  in  1836,  Capt. 
Thomas  ap  C.  Jones  in  command. 

Macedonian  was  assigned  to  the  West  India  Squadron 
to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  and  along  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  from  1839  to  1847  as  a continuing  deterrent 
to  Carribean  pirates. 


By  a Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  3 March  1847  Mace- 
donian and  sloop-of-war  Jamestown  were  placed  in  civilian 
hands  to  carry  food  to  Ireland  during  the  famine  of  the 
late  1840’s.  With  a volunteer  crew,  Macedonian,  Capt. 
George  C.  DeKay  in  command,  departed  New  York 
15  June  with  12,000  barrels  of  provisions  for  Ireland 
donated  by  private  citizens  of  the  United  States,  returning 
to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  some  months  later  to  resume 
Navy  service. 

In  1852  Macedonian  docked  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
to  be  razeed  and  converted  to  a sloop-of-war  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  1852  to  1854.  Assigned  to  the  East  India 
Squadron  under  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  she,  Capt. 
Joel  Abbott  in  command,  was  one  of  the  six  American 
ships  impressively  arrayed  off  Uraga,  Japan,  13  February 
1854  during  Perry’s  second  visit  to  negotiate  the  opening 
of  Japan  to  foreign  trade.  The  treaty  signed  at  Yokohama 
31  March  1854  was  a distinctly  naval  feat  in  the  diplo- 
matic field.  Commodore  Perry  had  created  such  a show  of 
force  of  firmness  and  of  splendor  on  his  initial  visit  at 
Kurihama  14  July  1853  that  the  isolationist  Japanese 
began  their  remarkable  turn  to  the  West  and  western- 
ization. 

Macedonian  remained  on  patrol  in  the  North  Pacific  for 
the  next  3 years.  Then,  from  1857  to  1861  she  served  with 
the  Home  Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

With  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  looming  just  ahead,  the 
sloop  departed  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  Pensacola,  Fla.,  12 
January  1861  to  join  Brooklyn  in  preventing  a possible 
Confederate  attack  on  the  harbor.  On  11  February  Mace- 
donian sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  arriving  the  24th. 
She  then  began  patrol  operations  along  the  gulf  coast  and 
the  coast  of  South  America,  with  stops  at  Aspinwall  (now 
Colon)  and  Porto  Bello,  Panama;  Martinique,  Wind- 
wards ; and  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  On  3 December  she 
got  underway  with  Dacotah  from  St.  Thomas  for  the  east 
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coast,  arriving  Boston  Navy  Yard  16  January  1862.  Mace- 
donian spent  most  of  the  next  2 years  with  the  West 
India  Squadron.  In  July  1863  she  cruised  along  the  coast 
of  Portugal  with  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge  hunting  CSS 
S (yicth&md* 

From  the  end  of  that  year  through  1870 , Macedonian 
served  as  school  and  practice  ship  for  midshipmen  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  first  at  Newport,  Va.,  then  after  the  Civil 
War  at  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1871  she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  she  remained  until  31 
December  1875  when  she  was  sold  to  Wiggin  and  Robinson 
for  merchant  service. 

Machias 

A town  in  eastern  Maine. 

I 

(PG-5 : dp.  1,177 ; 1.  204' ; b.  32'1"  ; dr.  14' ; s.  15.5  k. ; cpl. 

154 ; a.  8 4",  4 6-pdr.,  4 1-pdr. ) 

The  first  Machias  (PG-5),  a schooner-rigged  gunboat, 
was  laid  down  in  February  1891  by  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Bath,  Maine ; launched  8 December  1891 ; sponsored  by 
Miss  Ethel  Hyde,  daughter  of  President  Hyde  of  Bath 
Iron  Works ; and  commissioned  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard, 
N.H.,  20  July  1893,  Comdr.  C.  J.  Train  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  along  the  east  coast  and  service 
on  the  North  Atlantic  station,  Mathias  departed  Ports- 
mouth in  November  1894  for  the  Asiatic  station,  sailing 
via  the  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aden,  Ceylon,  and 
Singapore,  arriving  Hong  Kong  6 March  1895.  For  the  next 
2 years,  the  gunboat  remained  in  the  Far  East,  protecting 
American  interests  in  Korea  and  Japan  during  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War,  making  intermitten  visits  to  treaty  ports 
up  the  Yangtze  River,  and,  in  general,  showing  the  flag 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Saigon,  until  departing  Hong  Kong  16 
December  1897  to  return  home  the  way  she  came,  arriving 
Boston  18  March. 

Sailing  for  Key  West,  Fla.,  7 April,  the  ship  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  blockading  Cuba  and  participated  in 
the  engagement  of  Cardenas  11  May,  leading  gunboats 
Wilmington,  Hudson,  and  torpedo  boat  Winslow  against 
three  Spanish  gunboats  in  the  bay.  Continuing  on  block- 
ade duty  through  September,  in  addition  serving  as  a 
transport  for  Army  troops  and  supplies,  Machias  sailed 
north  to  Boston  and  then  Portsmouth  for  repairs  until 
15  January  1899.  The  gunboat  then  returned  to  the  Carib- 
bean, operating  off  Cuba,  in  the  West  Indies  and  along 
the  coast  of  Central  America,  showing  the  flag  and  pro- 
tecting American  interests  until  sailing  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  join  in  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Adm.  George 
Dewey  24  September.  She  returned  to  the  Caribbean  in 
January  1900,  resuming  her  patrols  and,  in  addition,  car- 
rying the  U.S.  Minister  to  Venezuela  on  a diplomatic  mis- 
sion until  ordered  home  8 July,  arriving  Boston  on  the 
17th,  and  decommissioning  there  14  August. 

Machias  recommissioned  24  July  1901  and  sailed  15  days 
later  to  return  to  the  Caribbean  on  patrol  operations  off 
Panama  and  Colombia  during  the  Panamanian  Revolu- 
tion, protecting  American  lives  and  property  off  Panama 
through  the  end  of  the  year;  and  then,  following  repairs 
at  Boston,  landing  troops  at  Boca  del  Toro,  Colombia, 
17  to  19  April  1902.  Attached  to  the  Caribbean  Patrol 
Squadron  4 October,  the  gunboat  remained  in  Latin 
American  waters  until  8 January  1903  when  she  was 
assigned  to  the  European  Squadron  and  sailed  on  the 
12th  from  San  Juan,  P.R.,  for  the  Mediterranean.  Steam- 
ing via  Bermuda,  the  Azores,  and  Gibraltar,  she  arrived 
off  the  Riviera  in  late  March  and  remained  there  on  patrol 
until  sailing  in  mid-May  for  a trip  to  northern  Europe, 
visiting  Southampton,  England,  and  transiting  the 
Kiel  Canal,  returning  to  the  Mediterranean  30  June.  From 
21  November  to  18  January  1904  the  ship  made  a good 
will  visit  to  Djibouti,  Abyssinia,  and  then,  1 March, 
was  detached  from  the  European  Squadron  and  sailed  for 
home,  arriving  Pensacola  on  the  26th.  She  decommissioned 


there  14  May  and  remained  there  until  assigned  to  the 
Connecticut  Naval  Militia  19  November  1907. 

Machias  departed  Pensacola  17  January  1908  for  New 
York  and  following  refit  was  turned  over  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Naval  Militia  27  June.  Based  at  New  Haven,  the  gun- 
boat continued  on  this  duty,  making  a cruise  once  a year 
off  New  England  until  withdrawn  25  April  1914  and  taken 
to  New  York  where  she  once  again  was  placed  in  full 
commission  on  the  27th.  Assigned  to  the  Special  Service 
Squadron,  the  warship  sailed  17  May  for  the  Caribbean, 
patrolling  off  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  through 
the  end  of  1914  when  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at  New 
York  1 February  1915. 

Reactivated  1 April,  the  gunboat  sailed  for  Mexico, 
arriving  Vera  Cruz  14  June  as  part  of  the  fleet  protecting 
American  lives  and  property  during  a revolution.  Return- 
ing to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  for  repairs  from  October 
1915  to  February  1916,  she  returned  to  Mexico  and  evacu- 
ated a number  of  Americans  from  Tuxpan  because  of  dis- 
turbances there,  and  took  them  to  Tampico.  The  ship 
continued  her  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  basing  out  of 
New  Orleans  and  patrolling  off  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies,  the  latter  on  patrol 
protecting  American  neutrality,  until  U.S.  entry  into 
World  War  I in  April  1917. 

Machias  departed  New  Orleans  22  July  for  Gibraltar, 
steaming  via  Key  West,  Bermuda,  and  the  Azores,  arriv- 
ing Gibraltar  22  August.  Assigned  to  the  patrol  force  in 
European  waters,  she  operated  out  of  Gibraltar  on  anti- 
submarine patrol  through  July  1918,  and  was  then  ordered 
home,  departing  for  New  London  20  August  and  then  sail- 
ing to  Charleston  where  she  refitted.  The  veteran  gunboat 
departed  Charleston  in  April  1919  for  the  Pacific,  tran- 
siting the  Panama  Canal  and  operating  along  the  west 
coast  of  Central  America  until  27  August  when  she  ar- 
rived Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  inactivation. 

Machias  decommisisoned  there  3 October  1919  and  1 
year  later  was  sold,  29  October  1920,  to  the  Mexican  Navy. 
Renamed  Agua  Prieta,  the  old  gunboat  served  as  a trans- 
port and  coast  guard  ship  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
for  the  next  15  years,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the 
Mexican  Navy  in  late  1935. 


Machias  (PF-72)  was  laid  down  1 April  1943  as  PG-180 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Walsh  Kaiser  Co., 
Providence,  R.I.  Reclassified  PF-72  on  15  April  1943,  she 
was  named  Machias  5 May.  Designated  for  transfer  to 
England  under  lend  lease  10  June  1943,  the  name  Machias 
was  canceled  the  next  day  and  reasigned  to  another  patrol 
frigate,  PF-53.  Renamed  Hallowell  by  the  Royal  Navy,  she 
was  launched  14  July  1943  as  Anguilla  with  Mrs.  John  S. 
Macdonald  as  sponsor.  Formally  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Navy  15  October  1943,  she  was  commissioned  on  the  same 
date  as  HMS  Anguilla  (K-500).  She  served  with  the  Royal 
Navy  until  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  at  New  York  31  May 

1946.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register,  she  was 
sold  to  Pro-Industry  Products,  Inc.,  New  York,  8 May 

1947.  She  was  later  resold  to  the  Sociedad  de  Navigacion 
Levante,  S.A.,  Panama  for  scrapping. 


II 

(PF-53:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11"  ; b.  37'6"  ; dr.  13'8'' ; s.  20.3 
k. ; cpl.  190 ; a.  3 3",  4 40mm„  4 20mm. ; T.  S2-S2-AQ1 ; 
cl.  Tacoma) 

The  second  Machias  was  originally  authorized  as  PG- 
161.  Reclassified  PF-53  on  15  April  1943,  she  was  laid 
down  8 May  1943  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
Froeming  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; launched  as  Machias 
(PF-53  ) 22  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Richard 
Bemays ; and  commissioned  29  March  1944. 

Ready  for  sea  duty  by  17  July  1944,  Machias  patrolled 
off  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  escorted  a convoy  to 
Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  before  joining  Escort  Di- 
vision 33  at  Norfolk  13  August.  With  that  division,  she 
steamed  to  New  York  to  become  a unit  of  TG  70.7,  then 
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assembling  to  depart  for  the  Pacific.  The  group  sailed  from 
New  York  16  August  and  by  the  28th  it  had  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  en  route  to  Bora  Bora.  On  25  September, 
Maohias  left  the  convoy  to  escort  HMS  Arquebus  and  HMS 
Battleaxe  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomons  to  disem- 
bark troops.  The  frigate  rejoined  her  escort  division  at 
Morotai  23  October  and  commenced  antisubmarine  patrols 
in  the  waters  surrounding  the  Moluccas. 

On  15  November,  following  a brief  stay  at  Mios  Woendi 
for  boiler  repairs,  Machias  steamed  with  her  division  for 
the  Philippines.  She  arrived  on  the  18th  and  after  further 
repairs  took  up  ASW  patrols  off  Mindanao,  primarily  in 
Surigao  Strait.  She  continued  this  role  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  until  4 December,  when  she  returned  to  convoy 
escort  duty.  For  the  next  3 months  she  escorted  ships  and 
carried  military  personnel  to  and  from  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  the  Marshalls  and  the  Carolines. 

Machias  departed  Eniwetok  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  19 
March  1945  for  an  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
Upon  completion  of  her  overhaul  in  mid-June,  the  frigate 
proceeded  to  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  where  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Russian  Navy  13  July.  Returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  October  1949  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  the  Machias  remained 
idle  until  transferred  to  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self-De- 
fense Force  in  January  1953.  Commissioned  as  Nora  (PF- 
2),  she  served  as  such  until  reclassified  PF-282  on  1 Sep- 
tember 1957.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register 
1 December  1961,  she  was  transferred  to  Japan  perma- 
nently on  28  August  1962.  She  continued  her  service  in  the 
Japanese  Defense  Forces  until  she  was  decommissioned 
31  March  1966.  On  that  date  she  was  reclassified  YTE-3 
and  became  a nonoperational  dockside  trainer  in  which 
duty  she  serves  into  1969. 

Machias  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Machigonne 


When  acquired  by  the  Navy  15  May  1917,  steel  yacht 
Machigonne  was  renamed  SP-507  (q.v.) 

I 

( SP-1043 : t.  425;  1.  136'6" ; b.  29';  dr.  8';  s.  12  k. ; a. 

2 1-pdrs.) 

The  second  Machigonne  (SP-1043),  formerly  passenger 
steamer  Dida,  was  built  by  Neafie,  Levy  & Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1907 ; operated  by  the  Casco  Bay  and  Harpswell 
Line  until  chartered  by  the  Navy  2 October  1917 ; and 
commissioned  15  May  1918. 

Machigonne  transported  men  and  supplies  between  Bos- 
ton and  Bumpkin  Island  Training  Station,  during  World 
War  I.  She  was  sold  to  Boston,  Nahant  & Pines  Steam- 
boat Co.  29  May  1919.  Renamed  Hook  Mountain  in  1930, 
she  continued  in  merchant  service  until  1941. 


Mack 

Harold  John  Mack,  born  29  December  in  LeMars,  Iowa, 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  18  May  1938  and  reported  to  USS 
Vincennes  on  14  September  1938  after  completion  of  train- 
ing at  Great  Lakes,  111.  During  action  against  the  Japanese 
forces  off  Savo  Island  9 August  1942,  Gunner’s  Mate  2/c 
Mack  was  incapacitated  by  severe  wounds  in  both  legs.  In 
spite  of  his  injuries  he  continued  to  fulfill  his  duties  as 
gun  captain  until  ordered  to  abandon  ship.  After  the  loss 
of  the  ship,  Mack  was  reported  missing  in  action  and  was 
declared  dead  on  10  August  1943.  For  his  “courageous 
fighting  spirit”  and  heroism  Mack  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-358 : dp.  1,350  ; 1.  306' ; dr.  13'4"  ; s.  24.3  k. ; cpl.  232 ; 

a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21''  tt. ; cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Mack  (DE-358)  was  launched  11  April  1944  by  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corp.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  Orange,  Tex. ; 


sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Mack,  mother  of  Harold  John 
Mack,  GM2/c ; and  commissioned  16  August  1944,  Lt 
Cmdr.  J.  F.  Nelson,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  initial  shakedown  exercises  off  the  east  coast, 
Mack  assembled  with  ComCortDiv  82  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  17 
to  20  October,  and  departed  on  the  21st  for  the  Panama 
Canal  en  ruote  to  the  Pacific.  Becoming  a unit  of  the  7th 
Fleet  Mack  escorted  convoys  between  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea,  Kossol  Roads,  Palau  Islands,  and  Leyte  until 
March  1945.  On  the  2d  of  that  month  she  commenced 
antisubmarine  partols  in  the  South  China  Sea  off  the 
Philippines.  Investigating  sonar  contact  on  the  13th, 
Mack  grounded  on  an  uncharted  shoal  in  Mangarin  Bay, 
damaging  both  screws  and  tail  shafts.  Towed  to  Hollandia 
for  repairs,  14  April  to  4 June,  she  returned  to  escort  duty 
between  Hollandia  and  Manila  on  the  14th. 

A month  later  Mack  commenced  working  for  the  port 
director,  Manila,  escorting  ships  to  San  Fernando,  Luzon, 
until  the  3d  of  August  when  she  was  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  port  director,  Subic,  and  escorted  a con- 
voy of  landing  craft  from  Subic  Bay  to  Okinawa. 

Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  surrender  terms, 
Mack  began  air-sea  rescue  patrols  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  Palaus,  returning  to  escort  duty  on  the  16th  to 
accompany  a slow  tow  through  the  “typhoon  belt”  to 
Okinawa.  Completing  that  assignment,  she  commenced 
air-sea  rescue  patrols  east  of  Samar,  Philippine  Islands. 

Relieved  of  this  duty  on  6 December,  Mack  got  under- 
way for  Okinawa  and  Shanghai  on  8 December,  returning 
to  Subic  Bay  on  the  27th. 

While  standing  by  for  escort  duty  at  San  Fernando, 
10  January  1946,  Mack  answering  a distress  call  from 
FS-2Vf,  proceeded  through  heavy  weather  to  the  disabled 
ship’s  position.  In  the  course  of  passing  much  needed  food 
and  water  to  the  crew  of  the  FS,  the  two  ships  collided, 
causing  damage  to  Mack's  bow  (11  January).  Mack  re- 
turned to  San  Fernando  and  escorted  the  waiting  ships  to 
Subic  Bay,  remaining  at  Subic  for  3 weeks  undergoing 
repairs  and  holding  drills. 

Departing  Subic  Bay  11  February,  Mack  joined  Escort 
Division  33  and  set  course  for  Tsingtao,  China,  where  the 
7th  Fleet  was  lending  support  to  the  U.S.  China  policy; 
standing  by  to  protect,  if  necessary,  American  interests 
during  the  fighting  between  the  Nationalist  forces  and 
the  Communists.  Arriving  on  the  20th,  Mack  took  part  in 
training  exercises  off  the  China  coast  and  made  brief 
trips  to  Shanghai  and  Taku  before  departing  Chinese 
waters,  15  April,  for  Okinawa  to  take  on  naval  passengers 
en  route  to  the  United  States. 

Arriving  San  Pedro  11  May  1946  Mack  debarked  her 
passengers,  unloaded  her  ammunition  and  began  under- 
going a period  of  inactivation  and  preservation.  Mack 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  11  December 
1946  at  San  Diego.  She  remains  part  of  the  Pacific  in- 
active Fleet,  berthed  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  into  1969. 


MacKenzie 

Lt.  Comdr.  Alexander  Slidell  MacKenzie,  born  24  Jan- 
uary 1842  in  New  York,  was  appointed  midshipman  29 
September  1855.  Serving  in  Hartford  on  the  China  station 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  joined  Kineo  in  which  he  served  dur- 
ing Farragut’s  daring  dash  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to  capture  New  Orleans  in 
1862.  During  1863  and  1864  he  participated  in  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  and  the  attacks  on  Fort  Sumter  and  Morris 
Island.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  Far 
East  in  Hartford,  in  which  he  served  until  13  June  1867, 
when  he  was  killed  on  Formosa  while  leading  a reprisal 
attack  against  those  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the 
entire  crew  of  the  American  bark  Rover. 

I 

(Torpedo  Boat  #17:  dp.  65 ; 1.  101'6" ; b.  12'9'' ; dr.  4'3'' 
(mean)  ; s.  20.1  k. ; cpl.  14;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 18"  tt. ; cl. 
MacKenzie) 
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USS  MacKenzie  (TB-17) — 15  January  1903. 


The  first  MacKenzie,  Torpedo  Boat  No.  17,  was  laid 
down  by  Charles  Hillman  Ship  & Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  April  1897 ; launched  19  February 
1898;  sponsored  by  Master  Charles  Hillman;  and  com- 
missioned 1 May  1899,  Lt.  L.  H.  Chandler  in  command. 

Departing  League  Island  28  May  1899,  MacKenzie  sailed 
north  to  Newport.  Arriving  on  the  31st,  she  decommis- 
sioned and  joined  other  torpedo  boats,  such  as  DuPont  and 
Winslow,  in  occasional  employment  in  experimental  and 
training  duties.  Recommissioned  7 November  1902,  she 
steamed  to  Norfolk  where  she  joined  the  Reserve  Torpedo 
Flotilla  on  the  14th.  Serving  with  that  flotilla  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  10  years,  she  was  occasionally 
used  as  a training  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  in 
1908  operated  off  the  southeastern  seaboard. 

She  decommissioned  at  Charleston,  15  April  1912,  and 
departed  the  next  day  for  Florida.  She  arrived  at  Key 
West  19  April  and  on  7 May  was  turned  over  to  the 
Florida  Naval  Militia,  in  which  she  served  until  returned 
to  the  Navy  in  November  1914.  She  cruised  off  southern 
Florida  for  the  next  year,  cruising  to  Havana  in  October 
1915.  In  1916,  the  torpedo  boat  was  designated  as  a target 
ship  and  10  March  1916  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list. 

II 

(Destroyer  No.  175 : dp.  1,060 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31' ; dr.  8'6"  ; 
s.  33.5  k. ; cpl.  101 ; a.  4 4”,  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes.) 

The  second  MacKenzie  (Destroyer  No.  175)  was  laid 
down  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  4 
July  1918 ; launched  29  September  1919 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Percy  J.  Cotton  ; and  commissioned  25  July  1919,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
E.  T.  Oates  in  command.  On  17  July  1920,  she  was  desig- 
nated DD-175. 

Following  commissioning  and  shakedown,  MacKenzie 
became  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  operated  with  De- 
stroyer Squadrons  2 and  4 until  decommissioned  at  Mare 
Island  27  May  1922.  MacKenzie  remained  in  reserve  until 
she  recommissioned  at  San  Diego,  6 November  1939. 

In  1940,  the  ship  was  one  of  50  destroyers  exchanged, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement,  for  stra- 
tegic bases  off  the  North  American  coast.  She  arrived  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  20  September  1940.  There,  on  the 
24th,  she  decommissioned,  was  turned  over  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  and  recommissioned  HMCS  Annapolis. 
MacKenzie  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 January  1941. 

Until  1944,  Annapolis  sailed  with  the  Halifax  and 
Western  Local  Escort  Forces  escorting  convoys  from  east 
of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  New  York.  In  April  1944, 
she  was  attached  to  HMCS  Cornwallis,  near  Annapolis, 


Novia  Scotia,  where  she  remained  as  a training  ship  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  On  4 June  1945,  she  was  turned  over 
to  the  War  Assets  Corp.  and  sold  to  Frankel  Bros.,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto  for  scrapping. 

Ill 

( DD-614 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  17'4" ; s. 

37.5  k. ; cpl.  259;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21"  tt., 

6 dcp.  cL  Benson.) 

The  third  MacKenzie  (DD-614)  was  laid  down  29  May 
1941  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; 
launched  27  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Gail  Nielsen, 
descendant  of  Lt.  Oomdr.  Alexander  S.  MacKenzie;  and 
commissioned  21  November,  Comdr.  D.  B.  Miller  in 
command. 

MacKenzie  transited  the  Panama  Canal  1 March  1943, 
after  completion  of  shakedown  and  training  cruises,  and 
continued  on  to  spend  her  entire  World  War  II  career  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  theaters.  She  arrived  at 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  13  March  and  commenced  coastwise 
escort  duties.  In  May,  she  graduated  to  transatlantic 
convoy  assignments,  completing  two  voyages  to  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  end  of  June.  On  16  May,  she  made  two 
depth  charge  attacks  on  a sonar  contact ; postwar  review 
of  German  records  proved  them  successful  in  the  sinking 
of  U-182. 

Relieved  of  transatlantic  duties  at  the  end  of  June,  she 
reported  to  the  staging  area  for  the  “Cent”  Attack  Force, 
one  of  three  such  forces  to  initiate  the  Sicilian  campaign. 
On  9 July  she  departed  the  north  African  coast,  arriving 
at  Scoglitti,  Sicily,  the  next  day  to  screen  the  transport 
vessels  and  provide  fire  support.  Three  days  later,  the 
destroyer  returned  to  convoy  duty,  conducting  convoys 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mediterranean  until 
7 October,  and  then  engaging  in  escort  work  between 
North  America  and  the  United  Kingdom.  After  repairs 
at  Swansea,  England,  in  the  late  autumn,  she  made  two 
more  ocean  crossings  before  beginning  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

On  18  March  1944,  MacKenzie  steamed  into  the  harbor 
at  Naples  to  report  for  screening,  fire  support  and  anti- 
submarine patrol  duties  in  conjunction  with  the  Anzio 
operation.  Starting  her  Anzio  assignments  with  an  assist 
in  the  sinking  of  a two-man  submarine  on  the  19th,  she 
continued  to  provide  excellent  support  on  this  front  until 
resuming  convoy  duties  6 June.  Taking  up  the  offensive 
again  in  August,  MacKenzie  took  part  in  operation 
“Anvil,”  providing  fire  support  for  this  invasion  of  south- 
ern France.  On  15  September,  she  departed  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  headed  for  Boston  and  a 5-month  repair  and 
overhaul  period. 
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The  destroyer  took  up  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  again 
in  February  1945  and  from  28  March  through  21  April 
spent  her  days  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Fran  co-Italian 
border  and  her  nights  on  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.  In  May,  having  assisted  in  the  continuance  of  an 
effective  second  front,  MacKenzie  was  assigned  to  convoy 
duty  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  She  remained  in  the  Med- 
iterranean after  the  capitulation  of  the  Third  Reich, 
cruising  its  waters  until  returning  to  the  United  States 
in  July. 

Upon  her  arrival,  MacKenzie  underwent  overhaul  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  the  Pacific.  But,  with  the  end  of  Pa- 
cific hostilities  in  mid-August,  her  orders  were  changed 
and  on  4 November  she  entered  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Navy 
Yard  for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned  4 February 
1946  and  in  January  1947  entered  the  reserve  fleet  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

MacKenzie  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mackerel 

An  edible  fish  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

I 

( SS-204 : dp.  825  (surf.),  1,179  (subm.)  ; 1.  238'11” ; b. 

21'8”  ; dr.  12'1”  (mean)  ; s.  16  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  38;  a.  1 3",  6 21”  tt ; cl.  Mackerel.) 

Mackerel  (SS-204)  was  laid  down  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  6 October  1939 ; launched  28  September 
1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Furlong ; and  com- 
missioned 31  March  1941,  Lt.  John  F.  Davidson  in  com- 
mand. 

Throughout  World  War  II,  Mackerel,  assigned  to  Sub- 
marine Squadron  1 at  New  London,  Conn.,  participated 
in  the  training  and  improvement  of  the  Navy’s  submarine 
force.  Designed  as  an  experimental  submarine,  she  pro- 
vided support  services  to  the  Underwater  Sound  Labora- 
tory and  training  services  to  the  Submarine  and  the  Pros- 
pective Commanding  Officers  Schools  at  New  London,  in 
addition  to  training  Allied  surface  vessels  and  aircraft 
in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Although  most  of  her  time  was  spent  in  the  New  London 
area,  she  steamed  as  far  north  as  Casco  Bay  and  as  far 
south  as  Chesapeake  Bay  to  conduct  antisubmarine  train- 
ing exercises.  While  in  the  New  London-Narragansett  Bay 
area  she  often  worked  with  TG  28.4,  the  antisubmarine 
development  detachment,  as  well  as  with  the  Underwater 
Sound  Laboratory ; thus  aiding,  both  tactically  and  tech- 
nically, in  the  development  of  submarine  knowledge. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  Mackerel  made  only  one 
contact  with  the  enemy.  Having  departed  New  London 
12  April  1942,  she  proceeded,  on  the  surface,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  conduct  antisubmarine  training  exercises  for 
Army  and  Navy  aircraft.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  her 


lookouts  sighted  the  wakes  of  two  torpedoes  heading  for 
the  submarine.  Evasion  maneuvers  proved  effective  and 
Mackerel,  undamaged,  launched  two  torpedoes  at  a sur- 
faced enemy  submarine.  The  enemy,  dodging  Mackerel's 
torpedoes,  gathered  speed  and  soon  out-distanced  the 
training  submarine.  The  following  morning  another,  or 
the  same,  enemy  submarine  was  sighted,  but  Mackerel 
was  again  out-distanced. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mackerel  was  ordered  to  Boston, 
where  she  decommissioned  9 November  1945.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  28  November  1945  and  sold  for 
scrap  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  24  April  1947. 

II 

( SST-1 : dpi.  250;  1.  131'3”  ; b.  13'7”  ; dr.  12'2”  ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  18 ; a.  1 21”  tt. ; cl.  T-l ) 

T-l  (SST-1),  originally  planned  as  AGSS-570,  was 
laid  down  1 April  1952  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division, 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  17 
July  1953 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Muir ; and  placed 
in  service  9 October  1953,  Lt.  J.  M.  Snyder,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

After  completing  trials  in  the  New  London  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  areas,  T-l  departed,  in  February  1954,  for 
Key  West,  Fla.  Arriving  at  Key  West,  she  commenced 
operations  with  submarine  and  antisubmarine  forces  in 
the  southern  Florida-Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  areas. 
Effective  15  July  1956,  T-l  was  renamed  Mackerel  and 
has  continued  to  operate  with  the  submarine  and  anti- 
submarine forces  up  to  the  present. 

In  addition  to  fleet  exercises  and  regular  overhauls, 
breaks  in  her  target  and  training  assignment  have  in- 
cluded a continuous  sea  run  from  Key  West  to  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  April  1957,  and  several  cruises  testing  new  equip- 
ment. In  1963,  Mackerel  conducted  the  first  of  her  test  and 
evaluation  voyages.  Departing  Key  West  8 July,  she  sailed 
to  the  British  West  Indies  where  she  tested  acoustical 
developments  in  submarine  hulls  for  a 2-week  period.  She 
again  operated  in  the  West  Indies  in  February  1964. 

Commencing  her  third  assignment  as  a special  project 
ship,  Mackerel  was  at  Groton,  Conn.  27  April  1966  re- 
ceiving new  equipment.  Returning  to  Key  West  26  June, 
she  began  experimental  work  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  future  submersibles.  She  continued  this  special 
work  until  March  1967  when,  with  the  removal  of  part  of 
the  special  project  equipment,  Mackerel  returned  to  her 
normally  assigned  mission  of  training  for  Fleet  Sonar 
School,  Key  West  At  the  same  time  she  undertook  the 
additional  task  of  providing  shiphandling  training  for 
submarine  force  junior  officers.  During  June  and  July 
1967,  while  in  drydock  at  Key  West,  additional  special 
project  equipment  was  removed.  Throughout  1968,  and 
into  1969,  Mackerel  continues  to  provide  valuable  train- 
ing for  both  the  submarine  and  antisubmarine  forces  of 
the  U.S.  Fleet. 
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Mackinac 

The  first  Mackinac  retained  her  Coast  Guard  name.  The 
second  was  named  for  an  island  in  northern  Michigan  in 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  the  word  “maekinac”  being  de- 
rived from  the  Ojibwa  Indian  word  michilimackinac 
meaning  “island  of  the  great  turtle.” 

I 

(USCG : dp.  241;  1.  110';  b.  20'6" ; dr.  10'6"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  11) 

Mackinac,  a Coast  Guard  patrol  boat,  was  launched  at 
Baltimore  11  October  1902 ; accepted  1 August  1903 ; and 
commissioned  16  August  1903. 

Taken  over  by  the  Navy  in  1917,  Mackinac  served  in 
the  3d  Naval  District  during  World  War  I,  patrolling  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Mackinac  was  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Register  and  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  28  August  1919. 

II 

(A VP-13 : dp.  2,592  (It.)  ; 1.  311'8"  ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  13'6" 

(lim.)  ; s.  18.2  k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  1 5”,  8 40mm.,  6 20mm., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Barnegat) 

The  second  Mackinac  (AVP-13)  was  laid  down  29  May 
1940  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. ; 
launched  15  November  1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Wood,  wife  of  the  commanding  officer,  Naval  Air  Station. 
Seattle,  Wash. ; and  commissioned  24  January  1942, 
Comdr.  Norman  R.  Hitchcock  in  command. 

After  3 months  of  trial  runs,  Mackinaw,  escorting  a large 
convoy,  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  11  May,  arriving  19  May. 
On  22  May  famous  explorer  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd 
(retired)  and  his  staff  came  on  board  for  an  inspection 
cruise  of  U.S.  bases  in  the  South  Pacific,  debarking  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  23  June.  The  seaplane  tender 
then  headed  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  18  July. 


With  preparations  underway  for  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
landing  7 to  9 August,  Mackinac  was  assigned  the  task  of 
setting  up  a seaplane  base  at  Malaita,  the  most  advanced 
post  of  the  campaign,  while  her  PBYs  searched  the  sealane 
between  Truk  and  Guadalcanal.  One  of  the  first  ships  to 
anchor  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  Mackinac  retired  to  Es- 
piritu  Santo  12  August. 

Despite  constant  evacuation  alerts  and  numerous 
searchplane  losses,  Mackinac  next  setup  base  at  Graciosa 
Harbor,  Santo  Cruz,  20  August.  Early  morning,  12  Sep- 
tember, two  submarines  surfaced  at  the  harbor  entrance 
to  shell  Mackinac  and  Ballard  (AVD-10),  together  with 
their  planes.  The  tenders  retaliated ; but  no  damage  oc- 
curred for  either  side. 

Following  her  return  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides, 
on  25  October  Mackinac  assisted  with  her  boats  in  res- 
cuing survivors  of  President  Coolidge  after  the  Army 
troop  transport  had  struck  two  mines  in  the  harbor 
entrance. 

On  12  November  “Mighty  Mac”  established  an  advanced 
seaplane  base  at  Vanikoro  Island,  Santa  Cruz,  and  began 
tending  an  average  of  six  planes  a day.  Several  high- 
ranking  officers  visited  her  during  this  duty,  including 
Vice  Adm.  W.  F.  Halsey. 

Mackinac  got  underway  from  Espiritu  Santo  with  a 
convoy  for  the  west  coast  9 July  1943,  arriving  San  Fran- 
cisco 25  July  for  overhaul.  The  tender  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  28  September.  After  a month  of  transport  duty 
between  Midway  and  Maui,  Hawaii,  Mackinac  left  Pearl 
Hatbor  with  Curtiss  20  November  for  the  Ellice  Islands. 

When  a PBY  was  forced  down  near  Nui,  Gilbert  Islands, 
Mackinac,  after  locating  it  early  24  November,  rescued  the 
crew  and  safely  towed  the  plane  to  Nuku  Fetau  despite 
adverse  weather.  On  1 December  she  arrived  at  recently 
secured  Tarawa  to  tend  planes  there  through  January 
1944,  despite  some  22  air  raids. 

Mackinac  then  steamed  for  Makin  with  VPB-72  (Navy 
medium  patrol  bomber  squadron  72)  to  participate  in 
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the  Marshall  campaign  with  around-the-clock  seaplane 
tending.  With  the  strategic  atolls  of  Majuro  and  Kwaja- 
lein  secured  by  the  early  part  of  February,  the  ship  was 
ordered  on  to  Kwajalein,  anchoring  9 March.  While  her 
squadron  was  conducting  rescue  operations  at  Majuro, 
Makin,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein,  she  was  laying  out  the 
seaplane  area  and  assisting  the  construction  of  a naval 
airbase  on  Ebeye  Kwajalein. 

On  '23  June  Mackinac  departed  for  Eniwetok  en  route 
to  Saipan.  As  the  conquest  of  Saipan  was  still  in  the 
assault  stage,  Mackinac  was  under  almost  constant  fire 
while  stationed  there. 

Relieved  19  August,  Mackinac  joined  Chandeleur  (AV- 
10),  Pocomoke  (AV-9),  Yakutat  (AVP-32),  and  Onslow 
( AVP-48)  in  sailing  for  Kossol  Passage,  Peleliu,  Palau 
Islands,  arriving  1 day  after  D-Day,  15  September.  For 
the  next  3 months  Mackinac  marked  navigational  obstruc- 
tions off  Kossol  before  leaving  for  Ulithi  25  December.  On 
21  January  1945  Mackinac  got  underway  with  Chandeleur 
for  San  Diego  via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  7 February.  The 
ship  returned  to  Saipan  in  April. 

On  11  May  Mackinac  joined  a seaplane  group  based  at 
Keraxna  Rhetto,  Ryukyu  Islands,  during  the  Okinawa 
operations,  and  continued  a variety  of  duties,  including 
air-sea  rescue  and  bombardment  of  Japanese-held  Rose 
Island.  After  the  group  moved  operations  to  Okinawa  14 
July  “Mighty  Mac”  tended  motor  torpedo  boats  through 
early  August.  After  the  Japanese  capitulation  15  August, 
she  was  assigned  to  Join  TG  30.5,  arriving  Sagami  Bay, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  28  August. 

Following  occupation  duty,  Mackinac  left  for  the  west 
coast  10  January  1946,  arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  29 
January.  After  repairs,  she  sailed  for  the  Atlantic  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  Orange,  Tex.,  26  March. 
Mackinac  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex.,  January  1947. 

She  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  April 
1949  and  served  as  Mackinac  ( WHEC-371 ) until  returned 
to  the  Navy  for  use  as  a target  to  destruction  early  in 
1968. 

Mackinac  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mackinaw 

( SwStGbt : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  9'6"  ; s.  14  k. ; a. 

2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9"  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.,  1 heavy  12  pdr.,  1 

12-pdr.  r. ; cl.  Algonquin) 

The  sidewheel  steamer  Mackinaw,  built  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  in  1863,  was  launched  22  April  1863,  and 
commissioned  at  New  York  23  April  1864,  Com  dr.  J.  C. 
Beaumont  in  command. 

Mackinaw  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, starting  picket  duty  on  the  James  River  in  May  and 
remaining  on  the  river  for  most  of  1864.  She  destroyed  the 
steamer  Oeorgiana  McCaw  5 June  and  supported  Union 
troops  on  their  advance  from  Dutch  Gap,  Va.,  11  August. 

Transferred  to  the  Wilmington  blockade,  Mackinaw 
chased  a steamer  7 November  and  captured  schooner 
Mary  east  of  Charleston  3 December.  She  participated  in 
the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  24  and  25  December  and  13 
and  14  January  1865.  She  went  into  action  against  Fort 
Anderson  18  February,  shelling  the  works  at  Port  Royal 
until  the  latter  part  of  April.  She  was  ordered  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  26  April  and  decommissioned  11  May. 

Recommissioned  18  January  1866,  Mackinaw  served  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  in  the  West  Indies  until 
decommissioning  4 May  1867.  She  was  sold  at  public 
auction  at  Philadelphia  3 October  1867. 


MacLeish 

ht  Kenneth  MacLeish,  USNR,  was  bom  in  Glencoe,  111., 
in  1894  and  appointed  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying 
Corps  31  August  1917.  In  France  he  participated  in  many 
raids  over  the  enemy’s  lines  before  he  was  transferred  in 
September  1918  to  Eastleigh,  England.  On  a raid  with  the 


RAF  14  October,  his  plane  was  shot  down  and  Lieutenant 
MacLeish  instantly  killed.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  “distinguished  service  and 
extraordinary  heroism.” 

(DD-220 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5'' ; b.  31'9"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35.5 

k. ; cpl.  101 ; a.  4 4",  1 3"  AA.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

MacLeish  (DD-220)  was  laid  down  19  August  1919  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched  18 
December  1919 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Isabel  MacLeish,  sister 
of  Lt.  Kenneth  MacLeish ; and  commissioned  2 August 
1920,  Lt.  Oomdr.  F.  T.  Berry  in  command. 

After  brief  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  MacLeish  sailed 
5 June  1922  from  Philadelphia  to  join  the  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  Turkish  waters.  Until  June  1924  she  operated 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  pro- 
tecting American  interests  and  assisting  in  the  evacuation 
of  refugees.  In  October  1922  members  of  her  crew  par- 
ticipated in  the  landings  at  Smyrna,  Turkey.  Joining  the 
scouting  fleet  in  1924,  the  destroyer  visited  various  ports 
in  Europe  before  returning  to  the  United  States  in  July. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Boston,  MacLeish  departed  for 
west  coast  duty.  On  7 May  1925  she  sailed  for  the  China 
station,  arriving  at  Shanghai  21  June.  Operating  between 
ports  in  China  and  the  Philippines,  the  destroyer  patrolled 
and  trained  while  protecting  American  interests.  In  1925, 
while  on  this  station,  members  of  her  crew  joined  a force 
which  landed  at  Shanghai  to  protect  American  lives  dur- 
ing the  civil  disorder  following  shooting  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents by  municipal  police.  MacLeish  remained  in  Asiatic 
and  Pacific  waters  until  11  March  1938,  when  she  decom- 
missioned and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  1939, 
MacLeish  recommissioned  25  September  1939.  Assigned  to 
the  eastern  sea  frontier,  she  was  ready  for  sea  by  1 Febru- 
ary 1940  and  engaged  in  maneuvers  and  patrol  duty  in 
the  Caribbean  before  being  rearmed  in  preparation  for 
convoy  duty.  By  the  end  of  January  1941,  with  new 
armament  and  additional  fuel  tanks,  and  following  inten- 
sive training,  she  escorted  several  convoys  on  coastwise 
voyages.  In  July,  she  was  transferred  to  North  Atlantic 
patrol  and  convoy  operations,  and  continued  this  duty 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1942,  she  was  reassigned  to  coastal  patrol  and  on  2 May 
was  credited  with  a probable  kill  off  the  Florida  coast. 
By  February  1943,  MacLeish  had  safely  escorted  12  con- 
voys between  Norfolk  and  Key  West  and  9 between  New 
York  and  Guantanamo  Bay. 

With  the  Allied  offensive  in  north  Africa  calling,  by 
February  1943,  for  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  supplies, 
every  available  escort  was  assigned  to  transatlantic  duty. 
MacLeish  made  two  voyages  between  New  York  and  Casa- 
blanca. In  June  she  joined  one  of  the  first  escort  carrier 
groups,  and  for  the  next  7 months  steamed  over  50,000 
miles  covering  the  Norfolk-Casablanca  convoy  route.  On 
the  second  trip,  in  July,  planes  from  MacLeish’ s group 
made  three  probable  sinkings. 

MacLeish  served  the  first  3 months  of  1944  as  a target 
ship  for  marine  torpedo  planes  off  Key  West.  Following 
overhaul,  she  returned  to  convoy  duties,  departing  in  May 
for  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  as  flagship  of  TF  63.  After 
D-Day,  MacLeish  escorted  one  more  convoy  across  the 
Atlantic,  this  time  to  Cherbourg.  Next  she  served  as  target 
ship  for  submarines  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal 
on  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  At  Boston  on  5 January  1945 
the  four  stacker  was  redesignated  AG-87  and  her  topside 
armament  stripped.  Following  conversion  she  returned 
bo  Panama  to  resume  duties  as  target  ship,  training  25 
submarines  before  steaming  for  Rhode  Island  to  tow 
targets  for  naval  aircraft. 

Decommissioned  8 March  1946,  McLeish  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  13  November,  sold  18  December  to 
Boston  Metals  Cd.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  scrapped. 

MacLeish  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Macomb 

Commodore  William  H.  Macomb,  born  6 June  1819  in 
Michigan,  served  with  distinction  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
took  part  in  the  riverine  warfare  along  the  Mississippi, 
commanded  Shamrock  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  headed  the  naval  force  which  captured  Ply- 
mouth, N.C.,  and  led  an  expedition  up  the  Roanoke  River 
in  North  Carolina.  For  his  gallantry  in  action  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  he  was  advanced  several  num- 
bers in  his  grade.  Commodore  Macomb  died  on  12  August 
1872  in  Philadelphia. 

Commodore  Macomb’s  first  cousin,  Rear  Adm.  David  B. 
Macomb,  born  near  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  27  February  1827, 
entered  the  Navy  as  third  assistant  engineer  in  1849.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  he  served  with  the  Ringgold  Expedition 
which  explored  the  North  Pacific  and  the  China  and 
Japanese  Seas;  and  he  accompanied  Commodore  Perry’s 
fleet  to  Japan,  1853-55.  After  the  start  of  hostilities  in 
1861,  he  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  then  at  Boston  helped  build  monitors 
Nahant  and  Canonicus.  He  subsequently  served  on  the 
latter  with  the  James  River  Fleet  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  He  contributed  several  inventions 
to  the  Navy  including  the  Macomb  Bilge  Strainer  and  the 
hydraulic  lift  used  in  the  turrets  of  ironclads.  He  retired 
in  1889  and  died  27  January  1911  in  New  York  City. 

(DD-458 : dp.  2,230;  1.  348'2" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

37.5  k.;  cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  5 1.1",  5 20  mm.;  5 21"  tt., 

2 dct,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Oleaves) 

Macomb  (DD-458)  was  laid  down  3 September  1940  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  23 
September  1941 ; cosponsored  by  Mrs.  Ryland  W.  Greene 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Chew,  granddaughters  of 
Commodore  William  H.  Macomb;  and  commissioned  26 
January  1942,  Lt  Comdr.  W.  K.  Duvall  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  she  operated  off  the  east  coast 
escorting  convoys  and  aircraft  carriers.  These  convoy  mis- 
sions took  Macomb  south  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  east  to  the  west  African  coast,  and  north  to 
Newfoundland.  Standing  out  of  Boston  on  5 July  1942, 
Macomb  escorted  a U.S.  Army  transport  and  an  English 
Ship  to  Greenock,  Scotland,  arriving  12  July.  She  operated 
between  Scotland  and  Iceland,  making  one  round-trip 
voyage  to  New  York  for  availability,  until  25  September 

1942,  when  she  anchored  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Departing  Nor- 
folk on  11  October,  she  screened  aircraft  carrier  antisub- 
marine patrols  in  the  Caribbean  until  heading  for  the 
north  African  coast  7 November.  Arriving  on  the  11th,  she 
acted  as  carrier  screen  during  the  landings  at  Casablanca 
and  returned  to  Boston  after  the  landings  were  secure. 

After  overhaul  at  Boston,  Macomb  again  operated  as 
convoy  escort  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Following  a cruise  which  took  her  close  to  the  coast  of 
north  Africa,  the  destroyer  commenced  operating  out  of 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  on  North  Atlantic  patrol.  While 
on  this  patrol  her  convoy  and  antisubmarine  duties  took 
her  to  Iceland  and  England.  During  this  early  1943  period, 
German  submarines  were  extremely  active,  sinking  many 
Allied  ships  with  their  “wolfpacks.” 

In  August  of  1943  Macomb  returned  from  a tour  of  duty 
with  the  British  Home  Fleet  and  operated  again  off  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  with  only  one  break  until  mid-1944. 
On  this  one  exception  she  made  an  uneventful  cruise  to 
the  Azores ; Freetown,  Sierra  Leone ; Dakar,  Senegal ; and 
Bermuda  before  returning  to  Boston  in  late  December 

1943. 

On  20  April  1944  the  destroyer  got  underway  for  the 
Mediterranean  where  she  operated  off  the  Algerian  coast 
on  antisubmarine  duty.  On  16  May,  just  before  midnight, 
she  commenced  a 72-hour  submarine  chase  that  ended 
when  U-616  was  blasted  to  the  surface  by  Macomb's  depth 
charges  and  then  sunk  by  her  guns.  In  mid-August  1944 
she  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  return- 
ing to  antisubmarine  patrol  afterward. 

Macomb  arrived  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  9 November 
for  conversion  to  a destroyer  minesweeper.  Redesignated 


D MS-23,  15  November,  she  joined  Mine  Squadron  20  and, 
after  refresher  training,  departed  for  the  Pacific  3 Janu- 
ary 1945.  Arriving  in  the  western  Pacific  in  mid-March, 
Mine  Squadron  20  joined  TG  52.2  and  steamed  toward 
Okinawa.  They  were  the  first  task  group  to  enter  Oki- 
nawan waters  and  remained  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  operations.  Only  one  of  the  11  ships  in  the  squadron 
escaped  kamikaze  hits,  and  one,  Emmons,  was  sunk  on 
6 April.  The  squadron  suffered  some  300  casualties,  includ- 
ing over  100  killed. 

Macomb,  participating  in  the  entire  campaign,  shot 
down  many  enemy  planes.  On  27  April,  in  the  early  pre- 
dawn hours,  an  enemy  aircraft  raid  was  picked  up  by 
her  radar.  For  1 hour,  Macomb  fired  almost  continuously 
while  maneuvering  at  top  speed ; three  planes  were 
splashed.  Her  luck  ran  out  on  3 May  during  a twilight 
enemy  raid.  She  downed  one  Japanese  plane  but  a second 
came  in  fast  and  crashed  into  her,  causing  extensive 
damage.  For  this  campaign,  Macomb  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  having,  . . by  her  own 
aggressiveness  and  the  courage  and  skill  of  her  officers 
and  men,  contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  the 
Okinawa  invasion  . . .” 

Macomb  proceeded  to  Saipan  for  battle  repairs  follow- 
ing the  3 May  engagement.  Soon  after  the  repairs  were 
completed,  the  war’s  end  was  announced.  Macomb  ren- 
dezvoused with  the  3d  Fleet  on  13  August  en  route  to  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  On  29  August,  just  ahead  of  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  she  dropped  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay,  where 
she  was  witness  to  the  formal  surrender. 

Leaving  Tokyo  Bay  on  4 September  1945,  she  commenced 
sweeping  mines  in  the  Japanese  area,  off  Okinawa,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  Chosen  Straits. 

Departing  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  5 December  1945,  Macomb 
steamed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Atlantic  Fleet  duty.  In 
June,  1946,  Charleston,  S.C.,  become  her  home  port;  and, 
until  September  1949,  Macomb  went  on  patrols  and  took 
part  in  exercises  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  6 September  1949,  Macomb  departed  Charleston  for 
the  first  of  three  brief  tours  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  She  returned  to  Charleston  on 
13  October.  Her  second  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  came  in 
1951,  20  March  to  5 October ; the  third,  22  April  to  24  Oc- 
tober 1953.  During  each  cruise  Macomb  participated  in  the 
6th  Fleet  exercises  and  operations,  lending  support  to 
American  diplomatic  efforts  at  settling  the  unstable  politi- 
cal situations  then  existent  in  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

In  July  of  1954,  Macomb  was  placed  in  reserve.  On 
19  October  she  decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  becoming  Hatakaze  (DD-182)  in 
the  Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force. 

Macomb  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Macon 

A city  in  Bibb  County  in  central  Georgia,  named  for 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Macon,  U.S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
13  December  1815  to  14  November  1828,  during  the  Era 
of  Good  Feeling. 


(PF-96 : dpi.  1,430 ; 1.  303'11"  ; b.  37'6"  ; dr.  12' ; s.  18  k. ; 
a.  3 3"  ; cl.  Tacoma) 

The  name  Macon  was  assigned  to  PF-96  on  30  August 
1943;  but  naval  acquisition  of  the  Tacoma^ class  frigate 
to  be  built  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  was  canceled 
31  December  1943. 

( ZRS-5  : dead  wt.  108.2 ; total  lifting  power  ability  179.9 ; 
1.  785' ; diameter,  hull  132'10"  ; ht.  from  ground  146'2"  ; 
nominal  gas  volume  6,500,000  cu.  ft. ; max.  s.  75.6  k. ; 
cpl.  91) 

Macon  (ZRS-5),  a rigid  frame  airship  designated  for 
scouting  purposes,  was  built  by  the  Goodyear-Zeppelin 
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USS  Macon  (OA-132)— 1960. 


Corp.,  of  Akron,  Ohio ; christened  11  March  1933  by  Mrs. 
William  A.  Moffett,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Moffett;  and 
commissioned  23  June  1933,  Comdr.  Alger  H.  Dresel  in 
command. 

Designed  to  carry  five  F9C  biplanes,  Macon  received 
her  first  aircraft  on  board  6 July  1933  during  trial  flights 
out  of  Lakehurst,  N.J.  Departing  the  east  coast  12  Octo- 
ber 1933,  Macon’ s homefield  became  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  She 
operated  out  of  that  base  until  12  February,  when,  return- 
ing from  fleet  maneuvers,  she  ran  into  a storm  off  Point 
Sur,  Calif.  During  the  storm,  she  was  caught  in  a sudden 
updraft  which  caused  structural  failure  of  her  upper  fin 
and  resultant  gas  leakage  and  loss  of  control.  Settling  to 
the  sea,  Macon  sank  off  the  California  coast,  losing  only 
two  crewmembers. 

Macon,  having  completed  50  flights  from  her  commis- 
sioning date,  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  on  26  Feb- 
ruary 1935.  Subsequent  airships  for  Navy  use  were  of  a 
nonrigid  design  to  make  them  less  vulnerable  to  meteor- 
ologic  phenomena. 

I 

( CA-132 : dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11"  ; b.  70'10" ; dr.  20'6"  ; 

s.  33  k. ; cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8”,  12  5",  46  40mm„  28  20mm. ; 

cl.  Baltimore) 

Macon  (CA-132)  was  laid  down  14  June  1943  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched 
15  October  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Bowden, 
wife  of  the  mayor  of  Macon,  Ga. ; and  commissioned 
26  August  1945  at  Philadelphia,  Capt.  Edward  E.  Pare  in 
command. 

Macon’s  first  fleet  assignment  was  with  the  8th  Fleet, 
which  she  joined  soon  after  her  shakedown  cruise.  Sail- 
ing with  the  fleet  for  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  she 
departed  Norfolk  on  19  April  1946,  returning  to  New 
York  7 May.  On  4 June  Macon  arrived  at  Norfolk  for  duty 
as  a test  ship  for  the  operational  development  force.  Over 


the  next  4 years  the  cruiser  periodically  received  experi- 
mental equipment  in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard, 
conducted  tests  of  the  new  equipment  while  she  served 
as  an  antiaircraft  gunnery  schoolship,  and  training  naval 
reservists  off  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  She  also  participated  in  a midshipmen  summer 
cruise  to  Europe  in  1948.  Her  experimental  duties  con- 
tinued until  12  April  1950  when  she  decommissioned  and 
went  into  reserve  at  Philadelphia. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  June  1950, 
Macon  was  ordered  reactivated.  She  recommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  16  October  1950  and,  upon  completion  of  re- 
fresher training,  became  the  flagship  of  Cruiser  Division 
6 in  the  Atlantic. 

By  the  end  of  1959  Macon  had  conducted  six  midshipmen 
summer  cruises  and  had  spent  the  fall  and  winter  season 
of  almost  every  year  as  a guardian  of  freedom  and  liberty 
with  the  mighty  6th  Fleet.  She  patrolled  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956 ; took  part  in 
the  International  Naval  Review  celebrating  the  350th 
Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  12  June 
1957 ; and  participated  in  the  NATO  exercise  operation 
“Strikeback”,  conducted  in  the  North  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean  in  September  1957.  Besides  these  duties,  Macon 
continued  to  receive  experimental  equipment  for  testing 
throughout  the  period.  Having  also  received  missile  equip- 
ment during  January-March  1956,  she  launched  the  first 
Regulus  Missile  from  an  Atlantic  Fleet  cruiser  on  8 May 
while  anchored  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  then 
continued  tests  of  the  missile  as  she  completed  her  cycle  of 
Atlantic  Fleet  operations. 

On  the  night  of  19  to  20  January  1959,  Macon,  steaming 
from  Cartagena  to  Marseilles,  diverted  from  her  course 
and  sped  to  the  aid  of  burning  Italian  merchant  ship 
Maria  Amata.  Macon’s  crew  fought  the  flames,  but  the 
ship  was  soon  beyond  salvage.  Macon  then  carried  the 
merchantman’s  crew  to  Valencia,  Spain. 
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The  following  January,  Macon,  carrying  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band,  departed  Norfolk  for  a good  will  cruise  to  South 
American  ports.  While  on  this  tour,  six  members  of  the 
band  perished  in  a plane  crash  en  route  to  perform  at  a 
state  dinner  for  Brazilian  President  J.  Kubitscek.  With 
Argentine  Naval  personnel  participating,  Macon’s  crew 
held  memorial  services  in  Buenos  Aires  Harbor  on  28  Feb- 
ruary. Completing  this  cruise  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  10 
March,  Macon  returned  to  Boston  to  resume  her  cycle 
of  operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  on  10  March 
1961  and  remains  there  into  1969. 


Macona 

A former  name  retained. 

(No.  3305 : dp.  8500;  1.  377' 5"  ; b.  49' ; dr.  22'6'' ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  89;  a.  2 4'') 

Built  in  1903  by  the  Delaware  River  Co.,  Chester,  Pa., 
as  the  City  of  Macon  for  Barber  & Co.,  Macona  operated 
as  a cargo  ship  out  of  New  York  City.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  she  was  taken  over  at  New  York  by  USSB 
through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corp.  and  commissioned  in 
NOTS  19  August  1918. 

Once  refitted,  she  took  on  a general  cargo  and  departed 
New  York  in  convoy  25  August  for  St.  Nazaire.  Upon  ar- 
rival 12  September,  Macona  assumed  cargo  carrying  duties 
in  European  waters.  She  continued  in  this  status  until 
20  December,  when  she  returned  to  St.  Nazaire.  There 
she  took  on  Navy  stores,  underwent  minor  repairs  prior 
to  a transatlantic  trip,  and  steamed  to  Cardiff  to  take  on 
coal. 

Macona  departed  Cardiff  15  February  1919  en  route 
Hampton  Roads.  After  fueling  at  the  Azores  she  arrived 
Hampton  12  March.  There  she  was  placed  in  line  for  de- 
mobilization, refurbished,  decommissioned  25  March,  and 
returned  to  USSB  for  return  to  her  owner. 


Madawaska 

A town  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  on  the  St.  John 
River,  17  miles  east-northeast  of  Fort  Kent 

( ScFr : dp.  3,281 ; 1.  355' ; b.  45'2"  ; dr.  21'8"  ; s.  13.9  k. ; 

cpl.  480;  a.  2 8''  r. ; 2 100-pdr. ; 1 60-pdr. ; 18  9”  sb.) 

Madawaska,  a screw  frigate  built  of  wood  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  was  launched  8 July  1865.  Powered  by 
two  Ericsson  vibrating  lever  engines,  she  departed  New 
York  City  for  sea  trials  14  January  1867,  Comdr.  Francis 
A.  Roe  in  command.  Remaining  at  sea  for  1 week,  she 
steamed  nearly  a 1,000  miles  before  returning  when  her 
supply  of  coal  was  exhausted. 

She  was  renamed  Tennessee  15  May  1869  and  timbered 
up  to  the  necessary  height  to  allow  a spar  deck  to  be  in- 
stalled. She  was  fitted  with  new  compound  back-acting 
engines  capable  of  developing  3,200  horsepower.  She  car- 
ried 380  tons  of  coal  but  she  was  also  rigged  for  sail,  the 
area  of  her  10  principal  sails  being  22,500  square  feet. 

Her  spaciousness  and  the  comfort  of  her  quarters  as 
well  as  her  handling  characteristics  made  her  a favorite 
duty  station. 

Her  duties  included  service  as  flagship  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  under  Rear  Adm.  William  Reynolds,  with  Capt. 
William  W.  Low  in  command.  By  1879  she  was  flagship  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  under  Rear  Adm.  Robert  W. 
Wyman,  with  Capt.  David  B.  Harmony  in  command. 

In  “The  Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States”  Frank  M. 
Bennet  relates  that  during  the  time  Tennessee  was  flag- 
ship of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  she  was  “the  largest 
vessel  then  in  commission  in  the  American  Navy,  and  the 
era  of  mastless  steel  cruisers  was  yet  so  far  away  that  she 
was  not  suspected,  by  the  youngsters  at  least,  of  being 
obsolete  and  stood  as  the  type  of  all  that  was  excellent 
and  majestic  in  ship  construction.” 

Tennessee  was  sold  15  September  1886  to  Burdett  Pond 
of  Meriden,  Conn. 


II 

(trans:  t.  5,864;  1.  490'4'' ; b.  35'3'' ; dph.  27'5'' ; s.  15.5 
k. ; a.  4 6"  ; 2 mgs.,  2 1-pdrs. ) 

Konig  Wilhelm  II,  built  by  Akt.  Ges.  Veleau,  Stetten, 
Germany,  was  launched  20  July  1907,  and  operated  for  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  on  the  transatlantic  run  until 
World  War  I,  when  she  was  interned  in  New  York.  Seized 
by  the  United  States  early  in  1917,  she  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Navy.  Commissioned  as  Konig  Wilhelm 
II  at  New  York  27  August  1918,  she  was  renamed  Madw- 
waska  1 September. 

Part  of  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Service,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Madawaska  made  10  trips  to  Europe  during  the 
war,  transporting  12,000  troops.  After  the  Armistice,  she 
made  seven  trips  to  France  to  return  17,000  troops  to  the 
United  States.  Arriving  New  York  23  August  1919  after 
her  final  voyage,  Madawaska  decommissioned  and  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  2 September  1919  for 
use  as  an  Army  transport. 


Maddox 

William  A.  T.  Maddox,  born  in  Charles  County,  Md., 
in  1814,  commanded  a volunteer  company  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Wars  in  1836,  and  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  14  October  1837.  Serving  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  he  was  breveted  captain  for  “gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct”  as  Military  Commandant  of  the  Middle 
District  of  California  during  a Mexican  uprising  at  Mon- 
terey and  during  the  Battle  of  Santa  Clara,  3 January 
1847.  Captain  Maddox  retired  in  1880  and  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1 January  1889. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  168':  dpi.  1,060;  1.  314'5'' ; b.  31'8" ; dr. 

8'6'' ; s.  35  k. ; cpl.  101 ; a.  4 4'',  2 1-pdr.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Wickes ) 

Maddox,  Destroyer  No.  168,  was  laid  down  20  July  1918 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  27  October  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clarence  N. 
Hinkamp,  granddaughter  of  Captain  Maddox;  and  com- 
missioned 10  March  1919,  Comdr.  Edward  C.  S.  Parker  in 
command.  On  17  July  1920  she  was  designated  DD-168. 

Assigned  to  Division  21,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Maddox  de- 
parted Boston  3 May  1919  for  Trepassey,  Newfoundland, 
en  route  to  the  Azores  where  she  became  part  of  a “bridge 
of  ships”  assigned  to  guide  Navy  flying  boats  NC— 1 and 
NC— 4 across  the  ocean  on  the  first  transatlantic  flight. 
Returning  to  Boston  on  the  22d,  the  destroyer  operated  out 
of  there  until  she  sailed  for  Europe  26  August  1919.  Ar- 
riving Brest,  France,  19  September,  she  soon  joined  an 
honor  escort  for  George  Washington,  then  bound  for 
Osten,  Belgium,  to  embark  the  Belgian  King  and  Queen 
for  the  United  States.  Detached  on  the  25th,  Maddox  com- 
menced cross-channel  service.  Until  24  October  she  es- 
corted ships  and  carried  naval  and  Army  passengers 
from  Dover  and  Harwich  to  Boulogne,  France,  and  the 
Hook  of  Holland.  Departing  Harwich  25  October,  the 
four  stacker  proceeded  through  Kiel  Canal  to  visit  various 
Baltic  ports. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  12  February  1920,  Mad- 
dox operated  out  of  Boston  for  the  next  2 years,  off  the 
east  coast.  Departing  Boston  25  February  1922  for  Phila- 
delphia, she  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  14  June  1922. 

Inactive  for  the  next  18  years,  Maddox  recommissioned 
17  June  1940.  After  brief  duty  on  mid-Atlantic  neutrality 
patrol,  she  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  16  September  1940  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  decommissioned  23  Sep- 
tember 1940.  The  same  day,  under  the  destroyer-naval  base 
agreement,  she  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain  and  com- 
missioned in  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Georgetown. 

As  Georgtown,  she  participated  in  operation  “Bowery”, 
escorting  Wasp  in  May  1942  on  her  second  reinforcement 
of  the  spitfire  strength  on  the  island  of  Malta.  In  Septem- 
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ber  1942,  she  transferred  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
for  convoy  escort  duties  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Returned 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  December  1943,  she  joined  the 
Reserve  Fleet  and  in  August  1944  was  turned  over  to  the 
Soviet  Navy  and  renamed  Dohlestnyi  (Glorious  or 
Valiant). 

II 

( DD-622 : dpi.  1,630;  1.  348 '4  ” ; b.  36'1” ; dr.  17'5” ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  270 ; a.  4 5",  5 20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Gleaves) 

The  second  Maddox  (DD-622)  was  laid  down  7 May 

1942  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.  J. ; launched  15  September  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ellen-Venita  Browning  Wilhoit  Gay,  great-granddaughter 
of  Captain  Maddox;  and  commissioned  31  October  1942, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Eugene  S.  Sarsfield  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Maddox  departed  New  York  2 Jan- 
uary 1943  for  Norfolk,  where  she  commenced  escort  duties. 
Following  her  first  two  convoy  missions,  safeguarding  fleet 
oilers  plying  between  Norfolk  and  the  petroleum  centers 
of  Galveston  and  Aruba,  Maddox  began  a series  of  trans- 
atlantic voyages  escorting  convoys  from  New  York  and 
Norkfolk  to  north  Africa. 

On  8 June  1943,  Maddox  departed  Norfolk  for  Oran, 
Algeria,  where  she  became  a unit  of  TF  81,  the  assault 
force  for  the  Sicilian  invasion.  As  the  assault  troops  landed 
10  July,  Maddox  was  on  antisubmarine  patrol  about  16 
miles  offshore.  Steaming  alone,  the  destroyer  was  at- 
tacked by  a German  dive  bomber.  One  of  the  bombs  ex- 
ploded Maddox's  after  magazine,  causing  the  ship  to  roll 
over  and  sink  within  2 minutes.  The  commanding  officer, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  S.  Sarsfield,  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  heroism  displayed  in  supervising  abandon 
ship.  His  action  was  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of  74 
of  the  cfew.  Maddox  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  19 
August  1943. 

Maddox  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(DD-731 : dpi.  2,200;  1.  376';  b.  41'4” ; dr.  15'8” ; s.  34 

k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5”,  11  20mm„  6 dcp.,  10  21”tt. ; cl. 

Allen  M.  Sumner) 

The  third  Maddox  (DD-731)  was  laid  down  28  October 

1943  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath.  Maine; 
launched  19  March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  H. 
Wilhoit,  granddaughter  of  Captain  Maddox ; and  com- 
missioned 2 June  1944,  Cmdr.  James  S.  Willis  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  and  antisubmarine  exercises, 
Maddox  departed  Boston  27  August  for  Norfolk  en  route 
to  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Ulithi  21  October  1944,  she  was 


assigned  to  Fast  Carrier  TG  38.1  of  the  3d  Fleet  As  a 
member  of  this  task  group,  Maddox  took  part  in  the  prep- 
aration and  the  covering  operations  for  the  Mindoro  and 
Luzon  invasions,  4 November  1944  to  21  January  1945. 
During  this  period  she  served  in  the  screen  and  on  picket 
station  in  the  South  and  East  China  Seas,  while  carrier- 
based  planes  struck  air  and  naval  bases  from  Saigon  to 
Formosa.  Hit  by  a suicide  plane  off  Formosa  on  21  Jan- 
uary 1945,  Maddox  headed  for  Ulithi  for  repairs.  Depart- 
ing 14  March,  the  destroyer  steamed  off  the  Japanese  home 
islands  where  she  was  on  picket  station  during  the  air- 
strikes  on  Kyushu  and  southern  Honshu.  She  proceeded 
to  Okinawa  23  March  to  provide  support  for  preinvasion 
strikes,  remaining  on  duty  there  after  the  1 April  inva- 
sion date.  For  almost  3 months,  until  13  June  1945,  Mad- 
dox continued  to  provide  support  for  this  campaign  in 
the  form  of  shore  bombardment  and  carrier  screening  for 
raids  on  Kyushu  and  Shikoku. 

On  8 July,  Maddox  sailed  from  Leyte  to  participate  in 
the  operations  of  the  3d  Fleet  off  the  islands  of  Honshu 
and  Hokkaido.  From  10  July  until  the  cessation  of  offen- 
sive action  15  August,  she  provided  screening,  picket,  and 
shore  bombardment  services. 

Following  surrender,  Maddox  continued  to  patrol  off 
Japan  until  departing  Tokyo  Bay  20  September  with  mili- 
tary passengers  for  the  United  States.  Delivering  her 
passengers  to  San  Francisco  on  5 October,  she  proceeded 
to  San  Diego,  arriving  on  the  14th.  She  operated  there 
until  1 February  1946,  when  she  returned  to  the  Far  East 
to  support  the  movement  of  naval  occupation  forces  be- 
tween Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  and  Taku  in  China,  and  the 
ports  of  Pusan  and  Jinsen  in  Korea. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  24  March  1947,  she  operated 
for  the  next  3 years  off  the  west  coast,  conducting  re- 
serve training  cruises,  serving  as  a training  ship  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  gunnery  and  participating  in 
maneuvers  with  the  1st  Task  Fleet 

On  1 May  1950,  Maddox  departed  San  Diego  for  the 
Far  East,  arriving  Hong  Kong  26  June,  the  day  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  Departing  for 
South  Korea  the  next  day,  she  acted  as  plane  guard  and 
antisubmarine  screen  for  Valley  Forge  and  HMS  Triumph. 
She  operated  there  until  August,  when  she  departed  for 
Formosa.  On  the  4th,  she  helped  form  the  initial  Formosa 
(later  Taiwan)  Patrol  Force  to  prevent  Communist 
Chinese  invasion  of  Taiwan. 

Maddox  returned  to  Korea  7 September  and  assumed 
coastal  blockade  and  bombardment  duties.  She  continued 
this  assignment,  which  included  a diversionary  bombard- 
ment of  Samchok  coordinated  with  the  Inchon  landings 
15  September,  until  departing  for  the  United  States  early 
in  January  1951.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  31  January,  she 
served  as  a training  ship  and  underwent  overhaul  before 


USS  Maddox  (DD-731),  USS  Preston  (DD— 795)  in  the  background. 
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departing  1 December  1951  for  her  second  Korean  duty. 
Through  February  1952,  she  screened  carriers  off  the  east 
coast  of  Korea  and  provided  shore  bombardment  support 
for  the  U.N.  land  forces.  During  March  she  operated  with 
the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force,  returning  to  Korea  in  April. 
From  16  April  through  17  May  she  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Wonsan,  following  which  she  resumed  screening 
duties  for  fast  carriers. 

In  June  Maddox  returned  to  San  Diego,  arriving  on  the 
26th,  to  stay  only  1 month  before  departing  for  her  new 
home  port  of  Long  Beach.  After  local  operations  and  over- 
haul, Maddox  again  sailed  for  the  Far  East  2 February 
1953.  As  on  her  second  Korean  deployment,  the  destroyer 
again  guarded  the  fast  carriers  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Korea  ; participated  in  shore  bombardments,  this  time 
as  far  north  as  Hungham ; and  served,  for  a 2-week  period, 
in  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force.  Completing  her  1953  Ko- 
rean tour  12  August  she  departed  for  Long  Beach,  arriv- 
ing on  the  30th. 

Maddox  operated  off  the  west  coast  until  the  next 
spring.  On  4 May  1954,  she  sailed  for  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  On  this  tour,  which  lasted  until  5 December,  she 
took  part  in  antisubmarine  warfare  tactics  and  attack 
carrier  exercises  off  Kyushu,  Korea,  and  Luzon  as  well 
as  operating  with  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force. 

From  14  June  1955  through  2 March  1962,  Maddox 
completed  6 additional  cruises  to  the  Far  East.  These 
cruises  included  combined  defense  exercises  with  the 
forces  of  other  SEATO  nations  and  training  operations 
with  South  Korean,  Nationalist  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
Self-Defense  Forces. 

Having  operated  off  the  west  coast  for  2 years,  from 
March  1962,  Maddox  departed  Long  Beach  13  March  1964 
for  another  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet.  At  first  steaming  with 
fast  carrier  groups  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  East 
China  Sea,  she  headed  south  18  May  and  established  pa- 
trol off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  31  July  she  commenced  the  first  leg  of  a patrol  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Initially  a routine  patrol,  it  developed 
into  a defensive  action  with  global  repercussions.  On  2 
August,  Maddox,  cruising  in  international  waters,  was 
closed  in  a torpedo  run  by  three  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats.  During  the  ensuing  skirmish,  in  which  tor- 
pedoes were  launched  at  Maddox,  the  destroyer  put  two 
of  the  Communist  boats  out  of  action  with  direct  hits. 

This  attack,  at  first  assumed  to  have  been  in  error, 
was  proven  deliberate  within  48  hours.  On  the  4th,  North 
Vietnamese  patrol  boats  again  attack  Maddox,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  joined  by  Turner  Joy.  Early  detection 
and  skillful  evasion  permitted  the  destroyers  to  break 
contact  with  the  first  assault  units  sent  against  them  on 
that  date.  But,  little  over  an  hour  later,  enemy  torpedo 
boats  closed  in  again,  launching  torpedoes.  Maddox  com- 
menced firing  starshells  for  illumination,  while  Turner 
Joy  opened  fire  on  the  attacking  boats.  The  fighting  con- 
tinued for  2%  hours  before  being  broken  off  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Retaliation  in  the  form  of  airstrikes  on 
North  Vietnamese  patrol  boat  bases  and  their  supporting 
oil  storage  depots  came  within  a few  hours.  For  this  action 
both  ships  were  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 
Following  the  incident,  the  destroyers  returned  to  their 
patrol,  completing  it  on  the  8th.  Maddox  then  resumed 
carrier  operations  until  departing  for  Long  Beach  17 
September. 

After  arrival  at  Long  Beach,  Maddox  remained  in  a 
leave  and  upkeep  status  until  mid-January  1965,  then  con- 
ducted training  exercises  and  repairs  in  preparation  for 
her  next  WestPac  deployment.  She  departed  Long  Beach 
10  July  and  commenced  operating  with  the  fast  carriers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  early  August.  For  the  next  4 
months,  Maddox  alternated  duty  with  the  carriers  with 
gunfire  support  missions  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 
At  the  end  of  November  she  sailed  for  home,  arriving  at 
Long  Beach  16  December. 

After  conducting  upkeep  and  local  exercises  off  the 
California  coast,  summer  1966  saw  her  engaged  in  a train- 
ing cruise  for  midshipmen  which  included  a trip  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Maddox  departed  California  20  November  for 


another  deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet,  sailing  by  way 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway,  Guam,  and  Taiwan. 

After  a successful  tour  consisting  primarily  of  provid- 
ing gunfire  support,  interrupted  by  a visit  to  Singapore 
and  a crossing  of  the  Equator  on  8 February  1967,  Maddox 
departed  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  for  home  by  way 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  She  ar- 
rived at  Long  Beach  7 June  1967  and  conducted  local 
exercises  until  entering  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  13 
October  for  overhaul.  She  remained  in  overhaul  until 
February  1968 ; then,  after  refresher  training  off  the  west 
coast,  departed  for  WestPac  5 July.  She  continued  to  per- 
form the  variety  of  missions  for  which  destroyers  have 
always  distinguished  themselves,  and  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia in  December.  After  completion  of  overhaul  and  type 
training,  Maddox  once  again  deployed  to  the  Far  East  in 
July  1968,  returning  in  December  1968  to  her  home  port. 
Long  Beach,  for  overhaul  and  upkeep.  She  remained  there 
until  early  1969  when  she  was  ordered  to  decommission. 

Maddox  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  n 
service,  and  six  for  Korean  service. 


Madera 

A county  in  central  California.  Madera  is  a Spanish 
word  meaning  “lumber.”  The  county  was  formed  from  a 
part  of  Fresno  County  after  the  building  of  the  town  of 
Madera,  which  was  a lumber  center. 

(APA-244:  dp.  12,450;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.7  k. ; 
cpl.  586 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Haskell) 

The  name  Madera  was  assigned  to  APA-244  on  26  April 
1945;  but  naval  acquisition  of  the  Haskell- class  attack 
transport  to  be  built  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  was 
canceled  27  August  1945. 


Madera  County 

A county  in  central  California. 

( L ST-905 : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'2"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511.) 

LST-905  was  laid  down  by  the  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  19  November  1944;  launched  30  November  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  Gulling;  and  commissioned  20 
January  1945. 

After  commissioning,  the  ship  was  fitted  out  at  New 
Orleans  and  then  underwent  brief  training  exercises  along 
the  gulf  coast.  In  February  1945,  she  departed  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  the  next  month  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Follow- 
ing further  training,  she  departed  Hawaii  16  April  for 
the  Marianas.  By  mid-May  she  was  at  Guam  where  she 
joined  a convoy  then  gathering  to  get  underway  for  Oki- 
nawa. She  arrived  at  Okinawa  Gunto  8 June,  remaining 
until  the  28th.  She  continued  to  operate  in  the  western 
pacific,  shuttling  cargo  and  passengers  among  the  island 
groups  until  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1946.  On 
11  September  1946,  she  was  deactivated  and  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  While  still  inactive  the  LST 
was  given  the  name  Madera  County  1 July  1955. 

On  30  March  1963  Madera  County  recommissioned,  re- 
taining her  reserve  status.  With  a crew  of  volunteers 
from  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force,  she  underwent 
shakedown  training  at  San  Diego  and  then  began  prep- 
arations for  a voyage  to  a new  home  port  at  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.  Arriving  there  19 
June,  she  came  under  the  control  of  the  Commander,  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet.  Her  mission  as  part  of  this  Fleet  was 
to  be  able  to  support,  on  short  notice,  any  military  opera- 
tion in  the  Atlantic-Caribbean  area.  The  next  year  and  a 
half  was  spent  on  extensive  amphibious  training  exer- 
cises and  shipyard  periods  to  insure  this  ability. 

On  22  March  1965,  she  proceeded  to  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla., 
to  standby  during  the  recovery  phase  of  the  first  manned 
Gemini  shot.  On  27  April,  the  ship  again  departed  Little 
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Greek  for  southern  waters,  this  time  transporting  equip- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico.  The  next  day  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  arose,  and  upon  delivery  of  her  cargo  at 
Roosevelt  Roads,  P.R.,  she  headed  for  San  Juan  where 
she  went  on  4-hour  standby  duty.  In  May  she  made  one  trip 
to  Little  Creek,  returning  to  the  Caribbean  within  2 weeks 
with  Army  units  aboard.  On  8 June,  she  debarked  these 
units  at  Puerta  de  Andres,  Dominican  Republic,  and 
loaded  other  Army  units  for  a voyage  back  to  the  east 
coast.  She  returned  to  Little  Creek  15  June,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  completed  three  more  Caribbean  de- 
ployments ; 13  August  to  15  September,  25  October  to  10 
November,  18  November  to  8 December.  On  11  December, 
the  LST  was  assigned  active  status  and  then  underwent 
overhaul  in  preparation  for  extended  sea  duty. 

Ordered  to  the  western  Pacific.  Madera  County  steamed 
out  of  Hampton  Roads  11  February  1966  en  route  to  the 
Philippines.  She  entered  Subic  Bay  1 May  and  the  next 
week  commenced  logistic  support  of  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions. During  the  ensuing  months  she  transported  am- 
munition and  construction  materials  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  off-loading  at  ports  such  as  Qui  Nhon,  Da  Nang, 
Chu  Lai,  and  Nha  Trang.  She  also  called  at  ports  in  the 
Philippines,  on  Taiwan  and  in  Japan.  Upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance periods  were  held  at  Sasebo  during  July  and 
December  1966. 

Following  her  December  overhaul,  Madera  County  re- 
turned to  Subic  Bay  and  support  of  combat  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  continuing  this  role  through  1969. 

Madera  County  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Madgie 

(ScStGbt:  t.  220;  1.  122'6" ; b.  22'7" ; a.  1 8",  1 20-pdr.) 

Madgie,  a wooden  screw-steamer,  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1858  and  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York 
15  October  1861  for  service  in  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron,  Acting  Master  F.  B.  Meriam  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  Madgie  arrived  at  Port  Royal  19  April 
1862  to  patrol  southern  waters,  and  steamed  off  Lawford 
Channel,  Ga.,  in  May.  She  sank  a vessel  carrying  3,000 
barrels  of  rice  off  Barrett’s  Island  20  June,  and  captured 
schooner  Southern  Belle  the  same  day.  In  July,  Madgie 
joined  the  blockade  of  St.  Simon’s,  reconnoitering  up 
Ogeechee  River  with  Paul  Jones,  Unidilla,  and  Huron 
the  24th,  engaging  Confederate  batteries  at  Fort  Mc- 
Allister. In  September  Madgie  was  off  Sepolo,  Ga.,  until 
ordered  to  Doboy’s  Island  to  relieve  Western  World  30 
October. 

After  repairs  at  Port  Royal  in  March  1863,  Madgie 
spent  the  year  off  St.  Catherine’s  Sound,  capturing  15 
persons  from  the  steamer  Ocanee  21  August.  Madgie  sank 
off  Frying  Pan  Shoals  11  October  1863. 


Madison 

James  Madison  was  the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States.  See  James  Madison  ( DANFS  III,  496)  for  Presi- 
dent Madison’s  biography. 

Commander  James  Jonas  Madison,  born  20  May  1888 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  8 May  1917.  As  commanding  officer  of 
Ticonderoga  30  September  1918  when  she  was  attacked 
and  sunk  by  enemy  submarines,  Commander  Madison,  in 
spite  of  severe  wounds  which  later  necessitated  the  am- 
putation of  a leg,  continued  to  direct  and  maneuver  the 
ship  until  forced  to  order  her  abandoned.  “For  exception- 
ally heroic  service  in  a position  of  great  responsibil- 
ity . . .”  during  this  engagement,  Commander  Madison  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  died  25  December  1922 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  first  two  Madisons  were  named  for 
President  Madison ; the  third  for  Oomdr.  Madison. 

(Ship:  t.  503;  1.  112';  b.  32'6" ; cpl.  200;  a.  14  18-pdr.) 

Schooner  Madison,  built  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.Y.  by 
Henry  Eckford,  was  launched  on  Lake  Ontario  26  Novem- 


ber 1812,  Lt.  Jesse  D.  Elliot  in  command.  She  was  the 
first  U.S.  corvette  launched  on  the  lake. 

Madison  departed  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.Y.,  25  April  1813 
as  flagship  of  Commodore  Chauncey ; she  saw  active  duty 
in  the  War  of  1812  as  part  of  Chauncey’s  Lake  Ontario 
Squadron.  Madison  participated  in  the  capture  of  York, 
now  Toronto,  Canada,  in  April ; the  attacks  on  Fort 
George  in  May ; and  engagements  with  British  squadrons 
on  Lake  Ontario  7 to  11  August  and  11  to  22  September 
1865. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  Madison — a fast  schooner,  but 
not  very  safe — laid  up  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  until  sold  in 
1825. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  112;  1.  73';  b.  22';  a.  1 20-pdr.;  cl.  Van  Buren) 

The  schooner  Madison  was  designed  by  Capt.  Edward 
Preble  and  built  for  the  U.S.  Revenue  Service  in  1832. 

Madison  was  part  of  the  mosquito  fleet,  serving  against 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  2 August  1841  to  29  July 
1842.  She  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1842  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coastal  Survey  in  1850. 

III 

(DD-425 : dp.  1,620;  1.  347'7'';  b.  36'11" ; dr.  11'9"; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  235;  a.  5 5",  4 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 dct.,  10  21" 

tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  third  Madison  (DD-425)  was  laid  down  19  Septem- 
ber 1938  by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  20  October 
1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Madison  Meyn,  widow  of 
Oomdr.  James  Jonas  Madison;  and  commissioned  6 Aug- 
ust 1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  E.  Boyce  in  command. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World 
War  II,  the  destroyer  saw  over  a year’s  service  opposing 
the  spread  of  Axis  power.  In  addition  to  neutrality  patrol 
in  the  Caribbean  and  North  Atlantic  convoy  duty,  she 
was  escort  on  two  diplomatic  voyages  in  January  1941. 
She  escorted  Tuscaloosa  as  the  cruiser  carried  Adm.  Wil- 
liam D.  Leahy  to  Portugal  en  route  to  France  to  become 
Ambassador  to  the  Vichy  France  Government,  where  he 
was  a reminder  of  both  the  neutrality  and  the  power 
of  the  United  States.  In  August,  she  escorted  Augusta, 
carrying  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Argentia  Bay, 
she  rendezvoused  with  HMS  Prince  of  Wales,  carrying 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill. 

Following  the  formulation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
Madison  returned  to  convoy  and  patrol  duty.  She  operated 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  along  the  east  coast  until  the 
spring  of  1942.  On  4 April  Madison  put  into  Sea  pa  Flow 
and  became  a unit  of  the  British  Home  Fleet.  Steaming 
at  first  between  Greenock  and  the  Mediterranean,  Madison 
was  with  Wasp  when  that  carrier  delivered  desperately 
needed  Spitfires  to  the  beseiged  island  of  Malta.  These 
planes  enabled  the  residents  to  hold  on  to  their  position 
as  an  irritant  to  the  Axis,  preventing  enemy  air  supremacy 
in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  providing  a future 
logistics  base  for  the  Allies.  Returning  from  this  mission, 
Madison  patrolled  the  North  Sea  and  the  convoy  routes 
to  Murmansk. 

Resuming  operations  as  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Madison  took  up  her  convoy  duty  anew.  She  made  quick 
trips  to  Panama,  the  gulf  ports  and  various  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  2 November  she  departed  New  York 
for  Casablanca  with  a convoy  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  support  the  initial  invasion  of  north  Africa.  Arriving 
in  mid-November,  she  remained  on  local  patrol  and  escort 
duty  off  Casablanca  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Standing  out  of  New  York  30  January  1943,  the  de- 
stroyer made  one  convoy  run  to  Londonderry  before  com- 
mencing, in  February,  “oil  runs”  from  Curasao  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  she 
continued  to  escort  convoys  of  tankers  and  other  types  of 
merchant  ships  between  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
New  York,  north  Africa,  and  various  United  Kingdom  and 
Mediterranean  ports. 

Madison' s next  assignment  was  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Arriving  at  Oran,  Algeria,  30  January  1944,  she  prac- 
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ticed  shore  bombardment  before  departing  for  Italy  11 
February.  Operating  off  Anzio,  she  continued  antisub- 
marine patrols  and  provided  antiaircraft  protection  and 
support  gunfire  until  mid-April  when  she  commenced 
convoy  and  patrol  duty  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
In  August,  Madison  once  again  joined  the  support  force 
for  an  invasion,  this  time  in  the  south  of  France.  During 
operation  “Anvil”,  Madison,  on  antisubmarine  patrol  and 
fire  support  duty,  became  the  champion  human  torpedo 
shooter,  obtaining  in  1 day  alone,  10  September,  four 
certain  kills  and  one  probable. 

Returning  home  in  January  1945,  Madison  escorted 
one  more  convoy  to  Mediterranean  ports  and  returned  be- 
fore departing  the  east  coast  21  April  for  the  Pacific, 
arriving  Guam  1 July.  Following  a convoy  run  to  Okinawa 
and  back,  Madison  was  assigned  to  a picket  station  off 
Ulithi.  On  2 August,  she  raced  to  the  site  of  the  loss  of 
Indianapolis  to  search  for  survivors.  Later  she  steamed 
to  Tokyo  Bay  to  witness  the  formal  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  forces. 

Following  the  war’s  end,  Madison  remained  with  the 
occupation  forces  until  5 November  when  she  sailed  for 
Charleston,  S.C.  Having  steamed  more  than  300,000  miles 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  Madison  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton 7 December  1945.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  13  March  1946  at  Charleston  and  later  moved 
to  Orange,  Tex.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 June 
1968. 

Madison  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Madokawando 

A Penobscot  chief  in  Maine,  1630.  He  was  a determined 
foe  whose  treatment  of  prisoners  was  humane. 

( YT-180 : dp.  260 ; 1. 101' ; b.  28' ; dr.  11' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl.  14 ; 
a.  none;  cl.  Woban) 

Madokawando  (YT-180)  was  laid  down  by  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  August  1942;  launched 
in  January  1943 ; completed  12  June  1943 ; and  delivered 
to  the  Navy  for  assignment  to  the  1st  Naval  District. 

Reclassified  YTB-180  on  15  May  1944,  she  served  much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  war  performing  harbor  towing 
duties  in  the  12th  Naval  District.  In  February  1962  she 
was  reclassified  YTM-180 ; and,  at  present,  she  operates 
at  San  Francisco  in  an  active  in  service  status. 

Madrono 

A Lighthouse  Service  name  retained. 

(Str. : dp.  241 ; 1. 180' ; b.  27'6'' ; dr.  10'6'' ; cpl.  25) 

Madrono,  an  iron-hulled  lighthouse  tender  built  at 
Camden,  N. J.,  in  1885 ; was  acquired  by  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I ; and  commissioned  27  November  1917. 

Madrono  operated  on  patrol  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
until  returned,  by  Executive  order  of  4 July  1919,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  the  Light- 
house Service. 

Magdalena 

Any  of  several  villages  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  one 
of  which  is  located  on  Luzon  southeast  of  Manila. 

I 

(Working  Launch  No.  687;  1.  65';  b.  12'5") 

The  first  Magdalena,  a copper-sheathed,  wooden  work- 
ing launch,  was  built  at  the  Cavite  Naval  Station,  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands,  in  1908.  Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  sta- 
tion, she  performed  yard  duties,  and  on  occasion  served 
as  a harbor  tug.  She  operated  out  of  naval  installations 
at  Cavite  and  Olongapo  in  Luzon  and,  prior  to  World 
War  I,  she  was  incorrectly  listed  as  Magdalen  in  the  Naval 
Register. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  16th  Naval  District 
in  1919,  Magdalena  served  as  a district  craft  in  Manila 


Bay  and  Subic  Bay.  She  was  classified  YFB-687  on 
17  July  1920.  Prior  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Phili- 
ippines  in  December  1941,  she  provided  valuable  service 
during  the  construction  and  installation  of  antitorpedo 
net  defenses  across  the  entrance  to  Mariveles  Bay  off 
Bataan  Peninsula.  From  11  October  to  14  December  1941 
she  transported  supplies  and  net  gear  from  Cavite  to 
Mariveles  and  took  part  in  the  laying  of  the  net  defenses. 
She  was  destroyed  during  heavy  Japanese  air  attacks 
on  American  positions  at  Mariveles  and  Corregidor  early 
in  January  1942,  probably  2 January  while  at  Mariveles. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  24  July  1942. 

II 

( YFB-54 : t.  196;  1.  121'6" ; b.  33'2'';  dr.  8'6'') 

The  second  Magdalena,  a ferryboat,  was  built  in  1888 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  served  as  SS  City  of  Seattle.  She 
was  requisition-purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  city 
of  Martinez,  Calif.,  and  delivered  to  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  10  August  1944.  Renamed  Magdalena  9 Sep- 
tember, she  was  placed  in  service  23  November  and  as- 
signed to  the  12th  Naval  District  at  San  Francisco. 
Magdalena  provided  ferry  service  between  Mare  Island 
and  Vallejo,  Calif.,  during  the  remainder  of  World  War 
II.  She  continued  to  operate  in  the  12th  Naval  District 
until  14  October  1946  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
at  Mare  Island  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Suisun 
Bay,  Calif.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
7 February  1947,  and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal  25  December  1947. 


Maggie 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1202 : t.  606  (gr.)  ; 1.  164';  b.  29') 

Maggie,  a houseboat  barge,  was  built  in  1869;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  for  $6,000  from  Joseph  Voigt  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  June  1917 ; and  placed  in  service  the  same  month. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Maggie  served 
throughout  World  War  I as  a floating  barracks  off  of 
Cherry  Island,  Va.  After  the  Armistice  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  and  was  sold  14  July  1920  to  J.M.  Clark  & 
Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  scrap. 


Maggie  Baker 

Wooden  steamer  Maggie  Baker  was  renamed  Heliotrope 
tq.v.)  early  in  1864. 

Magistrate 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-143 : t.  44  (gr.)  ; 1.  63' ; b.  15'8"  ; dr.  4'2'' ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  14 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Magistrate  (SP-143),  a wooden  hull  gas  powered  boat, 
was  built  by  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I., 
in  1916 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  from  Henry 
S.  Vanderbilt  of  New  York  City,  1 May  1917 ; delivered 
14  May  1917 ; and  commissioned  24  May  1917,  Ens.  W.  J. 
Dailey,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Magistrate  patrolled 
waters  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  while 
operating  out  of  New  London,  Conn.  Following  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  15  February 
1919. 

Magnet 

Metal  electrically  charged  so  as  to  attract  other  metal. 
The  first  Magnet  retained  her  former  name. 

I 

( SP-563 ; t.  52;  1.  95'3” ; b.  14'10'' ; dr.  4'3" ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  22;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.,  1 Y-gun) 
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The  first  Magnet,  a motor  yacht,  was  built  in  1910  by 
Electric  Launch  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
11  June  1917  from  H.  F.  Lippett ; and  commissioned  27 
June  1917. 

After  serving  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I, 
Magnet  was  ordered  sold  1 October  1919. 

II 

(AM-260 : dp.  625 ; 1. 184 '6"  ; b.  33' ; dr.  9'9"  ; s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

104 ; a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

The  second  Magnet  (AM-260)  was  laid  down  by  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  13  March  1943; 
launched  5 June  1943  ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  J.  Boland; 
and  commissioned  10  March  1944,  Lt.  H.  A.  Babione  in 
command. 

Following  commissioning  in  the  9th  Naval  District, 
Magnet  steamed  down  the  Mississippi  River  en  route  to 
Norfolk,  reporting  17  April  1944.  After  shakedown  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  she  joined  Mine  Division  31  and,  for  the 
next  9 months  operated  out  of  Recife,  Brazil,  sweeping  the 
main  shipping  channels  of  South  American  ports.  She  also 
escorted  convoys  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  patrolled 
the  harbor,  and  engaged  in  antisubmarine  training. 

On  10  March  1945  she  was  detached  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Forces  and  assigned  to  TG  23.2  at  Miami.  There 
she  served  as  a schoolship  until  28  June,  when  she  got 
underway  for  Norfolk.  On  18  August,  after  a brief  over- 
haul, she  returned  to  Miami,  where  she  decommissioned 
on  the  28th.  Transferred  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment under  the  terms  of  lend  lease  the  same  day,  she 
commissioned  in  that  Navy  as  Yung  Shun  (MSF-46) . Yung 
Shun  was  officially  returned  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  loan,  and  then  redelivered  to  the  Republic 
of  China  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  7 Feb- 
ruary 1948.  Magnet  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  12 
March  1948. 

III 

(YDG-9:  dp.  640;  1.  184'6" ; b.  34' ; dr.  9' ; a.  1 3",  4 20 
mm. ; s.  14  k. ; cpl.  51 ; cl.  YDO-8) 

The  third  Magnet  (YDG-9)  was  laid  down  as  PCE-879, 
27  May  1943,  by  the  Albina  Engine  & Machine  Works, 
Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  30  September  1943 ; reclassified 
YDO-9,  23  December  1943  ; and  commissioned  10  July  1944. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  out  of  San  Pedro, 
YDO-9  continued  operations  on  the  west  coast,  first  for  the 
11th  Naval  District  and  then  as  a unit  or  ServRon  8.  Later 
assigned  to  SevRon  6 to  service,  in  close  proximity,  the 
striking  forces  as  they  moved  closer  to  Japan,  she  estab- 
lished and  operated  degaussing  ranges  and  provided  fa- 
cilities for  inspection,  calibration,  and  adjustment  of  ship- 
board degaussing  equipment  in  forward  areas,  primarily 
for  minesweepers.  After  the  war  ended,  she  operated  with 
mine  groups  at  Okinawa  and,  after  29  January  1946,  at 
Sasebo,  Japan,  as  those  groups  cleared  the  waters  to  allow 
safe  passage  to  both  military  and  merchant  shipping. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  later  in  the  year,  she  de- 
commissioned 11  December  1946  at  San  Diego,  where  she 
remains  berthed,  into  1969,  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  After  entering  the  Reserve  Fleet,  YDG-9  was  re- 
classified ADO-9,  1 November  1947,  and  named  Magnet, 
1 February  1955. 

Magnolia 

A tree  with  large  fragrant  flowers  of  white,  pink,  or 
purple. 

I 

( SwStr : t.  843;  dr.  8';  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  95;  a.  1 20-pdr.  P. 
r.,  4 24-pdrs. ) 

Magnolia,  a wooden,  seagoing,  sidewheel  steamer  built 
at  Greenpoint,  N.Y.,  in  1857  by  Charles  Morgan’s  Southern 
SS  Co.,  was  impressed  as  a public  vessel  in  New  Orleans, 
15  January  1862,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell,  CSA, 
acting  for  the  Confederacy’s  Secretary  of  War  Benjamin. 


The  South’s  original  plan  to  arm  her  as  a ram  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  turning  her  into  a blockade  runner. 

Magnolia  made  at  least  two  successful  runs  to  nearby 
British  islands  in  1861  carrying  large  cargoes.  On  19  Feb- 
ruary 1862,  while  trying  to  escape  from  Pass  a’  l’Outre  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a large  cargo  of  cotton  and  rosin, 
in  a very  dense  fog,  she  was  captured  by  Union  ships 
Brooklyn  and  South  Carolina. 

After  her  capture,  Magnolia  was  sent  to  Key  West,  Fla., 
where  she  was  evaluated  and  condemned.  She  was  pur- 
chased 9 April  1862  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
nent  from  the  Key  West  Prize  Court.  After  repairs,  she 
commissioned  at  New  York  22  July  1862,  Lt.  William  Budd 
in  command.  The  sidewheel  steamer  departed  New  York 
26  July  1862  to  take  station  near  Key  West  as  part  of  the 
Union  blockade.  En  route  on  the  31st,  she  captured  British 
steamer  Memphis  near  Cape  Romain,  S.C.,  bound  ostensi- 
bly from  Nassau  to  Liverpool.  Search  produced  papers  re- 
vealing that  she  had  actually  departed  Charleston,  S.C., 
the  previous  night  with  a cargo  of  cotton  and  rosin.  Aided 
by  South  Carolina,  Magnolia  convoyed  her  prize  to  New 
York,  arriving  3 August.  After  repairs,  she  sailed  again 
for  Key  West. 

Operating  off  the  coast  of  Florida  with  the  Eastern  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  Magnolia  took  British  schooner 
Carmita  27  December,  and  2 days  later  seized  a second 
blockade  runner,  British  sloop  Flying  Fish,  off  Tortugas. 
By  mid-January  1863,  repeated  boiler  problems  slowed 
down  Magnolia’s  activities  on  blockade,  and  15  July  she 
sailed  for  New  York  for  extensive  repairs. 

Magnolia  sailed  to  rejoin  the  Eastern  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  25  April  1864,  and  patrolled  off  the  Bahama 
Banks.  On  10  September,  she  captured  steamer  Matagorda 
with  a load  of  cotton,  carrying  no  papers  and  flying  no 
colors.  She  remained  on  blockade  in  these  waters  until 
February  1865,  when  she  shifted  to  Apalachee  Bay  to 
blockade  St.  Marks,  Fla.  Magnolia  put  into  Key  West  15 
March,  and  spent  her  last  war  days  ferrying  supplies  to 
the  ships  maintaining  the  blockade. 

Magnolia  decommissioned  at  New  York  10  June  1865  and 
was  sold  at  public  auction  to  N.  L.  & G.  Griswold  12  July 
1865.  Redocumented  23  August  1865,  Magnolia  served 
briefly  as  a merchantman  and  was  abandoned  in  1866. 

II 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

(WAGL-231 : 1.  173';  b.  30';  dr.  7'6" ; s.  12  k. ; cpl.  29; 
a.  1 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Coast  Guard  Magnolia  was  built  in  1904  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  a lighthouse  and  buoy  tender  and 
assigned  permanent  station  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  by  Executive  order  9 April  1917, 
she  continued  to  operate  as  a buoy  tender  and  patrol  craft 
out  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  end  of  hostilities  she  returned 
to  the  Treasury  Department  and  resumed  tender  duties 
with  the  Lighthouse  Service  until  that  Service  became  part 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  1939. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Magnolia  continued 
service  as  a buoy  tender  out  of  New  Orleans  until  she  sank 
off  Mobile,  Ala.,  24  August  1945,  after  a collision  with  SS 
Marguerite  Leland. 

Magoffin 

A county  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

( APA-199 ; dp.  10,680;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.7  k. ; 
cpl.  528 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm. ; cl.  Haskell) 

Magoffin  (APA-199),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract,  launched  4 October  1944  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Sonlot- 
feldt;  and  commissioned  25  October  1944,  Comdr.  Eugene 
L.  McManus  in  command. 

Attached  to  Transport  Division  54  during  post-com- 
missioning amphibious  training  off  the  coast  of  southern 
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California,  Magoffin  conveyed  troops  and  cargo  in  the 
South  Pacific  until  1 March  1945.  On  that  date  she  com- 
menced rehearsals  at  Guadalcanal  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Ryukyus.  Underway  on  the  27th,  she  steamed  with  the  in- 
vasion force  for  Okinawa,  where  she  participated  in  the 
landings  1 April.  During  the  battle  for  Okinawa.  Magoffin, 
the  first  ship  in  Transport  Division  54  to  be  unloaded,  as- 
sisted in  downing  two  enemy  planes.  After  this  campaign 
Magoffin  carried  men  and  cargo  between  the  United  States 
and  forward  area  bases  until  the  following  spring.  On  10 
March  1946,  she  reported  to  the  19th  Fleet,  San  Francisco, 
for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned  14  August  1946. 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Magoffin 
recommissioned  4 October  1950  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Departing  San  Francisco  22  March  1951, 
she  steamed  for  Japan  where  she  debarked  troops  and 
cargo  7 to  8 April.  Magoffin  remained  in  the  western  Pacific 
conveying  troops  and  cargo  between  Japan  and  Korea  and 
participating  in  amphibious  exercises,  two  at  Sagami  Wan, 
Japan,  and  one  in  Korea.  She  headed  for  the  west  coast 
late  in  August,  arriving  at  San  Diego  8 September  for 
landing  exercises  and  overhaul. 

Magoffin  again  sailed  for  the  Far  East  10  July  1952. 
Arriving  a month  later  at  Yufusu,  Japan,  she  commenced 
a series  of  amphibious  training  exercises  with  Army  and 
Marine  units ; two  exercises  were  held  in  Japan  and  two 
at  Inchon,  Korea.  She  also  participated  in  an  amphibious 
demonstration  staged  15  October  off  Kojo,  North  Korea, 
in  an  effort  to  draw  reserve  Communist  units  in  the  area 
out  into  the  open.  In  November,  she  returned  to  San  Diego 
for  exercises  and  operations  along  the  west  coast.  With  the 
exception  of  one  voyage  to  Japan  and  back  in  late  August 
1953,  she  operated  on  the  west  coast  until  departing  for  the 
western  Pacific  in  February  1954.  Amphibious  operations 
at  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  Pusan,  Korea,  were  followed, 
in  August,  by  orders  to  Indochina.  Arriving  at  Haiphong, 
she  embarked  refugees  for  transport  to  Saigon.  By  17 
September  Magoffin  had  carried  over  6,000  refugees  from 
tyranny  to  the  new  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  Following 
this  “Passage  to  Freedom”  duty,  she  returned  to  San  Diego, 
arriving  21  November  1954. 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  Magoffin  has  operated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1959-60,  1963,  and  1966,  in 
the  western  Pacific  for  at  least  6 months  out  of  each  year. 
Two  of  the  more  historically  eventful  years  during  this 
period  were  1958  and  1964.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  the  trans- 
port participated  in  operation  “Hardtack”,  the  1958  series 
of  nuclear  tests  at  Eniwetok  Atoll.  Shortly  after  the  tests, 
the  mid-July  politico-military  flareups  in  the  volatile 
Middle  East  caused  the  ship  to  embark  troops  at  Okinawa 
and  head  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  deployment  was  to 
provide  support,  if  necessary,  to  the  British  and  American 
forces  sent  into  Jordan  and  Lebanon.  However,  tension 
eased  after  the  Navy’s  resolute  action  averted  Communist 
subversion  in  Lebanon,  allowing  Magoffin  to  return  to  her 
7th  Fleet  station. 

6 August  1964  saw  Magoffin,  having  completed  a 6-month 
tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  and  heading  for  her  home  port  of 
San  Diego,  ordered  back  to  Okinawa  to  embark  troops.  The 
ship  then  steamed  for  Vietnam,  where  the  Maddox  inci- 
dent in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  the  4th  had  ushered  in  a 
new  American  policy  toward  that  country  and  her 
problems. 

Since  that  time,  Magoffin’s  tours  on  the  west  coast  con- 
tinued to  include  periodic  overhauls,  coastal  operations, 
and  amphibious  exercises.  Her  tours  in  the  western  Pacific 
have  been  in  support  of  operations  in  Southeast  Asia, 
transporting  troops  and  cargo,  participating  in  amphibious 
operations,  and,  on  occasion,  serving  as  station  ship. 

Magoffin  returned  to  San  Diego  9 December  1967  to 
prepare  for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned  10  April 
1968  and  entered  the  Naval  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Suisan  Bay,  Calif.,  under  the  custody  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  She  was  redesignated  LPA-199  on  1 Jan- 
uary 1969. 

Magoffin  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  two  for  Korean  service. 


Magothy 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained ; a river  in  central  Mary- 
land flowing  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay ; Indian  word  mean- 
ing small  plain  devoid  of  timber. 

(USCG : dp.  83;  1.  100'2" ; b.  13'2”;  dr.  7'7") 

Magothy,  a Coast  Guard  patrol  boat,  was  built  in  1895 
at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  in  May  1916 ; and  acquired 
by  the  Navy  in  1917  for  patrol  service  along  the  east  coast 
in  World  War  I.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  she  was  returned 
to  the  Coast  Guard  28  August  1919  and  was  sold  to  Charles 
Fording,  Baltimore,  Md.,  22  June  1920. 


(AVP-45 : dp.  1,695 ; 1.  310'9"  ; b.  41'1"  ; s.  20  k. ; a.  4 5"  ; 
cl.  Bamegat) 

The  name  Magothy  was  assigned  to  AVP--45  on  23  Au- 
gust 1942;  but  naval  acquisition  of  the  small  seaplane 
tender  being  built  by  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Hough- 
ton, Wash.,  was  canceled  22  April  1943. 


Magpie 

Any  of  numerous  birds,  especially  of  the  genus  Pica, 
related  to  the  crow,  but  having  a long  graduated  tail  and 
black  and  white  plumage,  who  are  known  for  their  noisy 
chatter. 

I 

(AMc-2:  dp.  210;  1.  85'4" ; b.  23'4" ; s.  10  k. ; a.  2 .30  cal. 
mg.) 

The  first  Magpie  (AMc-2)  was  built  as  City  of  San 
Pedro  in  1936  by  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal 
Island,  Calif. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  18  October  1940 ; con- 
verted from  a fishing  vessel  by  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. ; renamed  Magpie  29  October  1940 ; 
and  placed  in  service  28  March  1941. 

Assigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District,  Magpie  departed 
San  Pedro  10  May  1941  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  arriv- 
ing 22  May.  She  performed  minesweeping  and  patrol  oper- 
ations out  of  Balboa  until  7 August  1944  when  she  departed 
for  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Diego  26  August.  Magpie 
was  placed  out  of  service  at  San  Pedro  6 October  1944; 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  22  December  1944 ; and  delivered 
to  WSA  for  return  sale  to  her  former  owner  5 February 
1945. 


The  name  Magpie  was  assigned  to  AM-418  on  25  July 
1945 ; but  the  contract  with  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  was  canceled  11  August  1945. 

II 

( YMS— 400  : dp.  300  (f.)  ; 1.  136' ; b.  24'6" ; dr.  8' ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  33 ; a.  1 3”,  2 20mm.,  4 dct.,  2 dcp. ; cl.  YMS-1) 

The  second  Magpie  ( YMS^OO)  was  laid  down  as  YMS- 
t/OO  by  Henry  B.  Nevins,  Inc.,  City  Island,  New  York,  N.Y., 
3 July  1942 ; launched  24  March  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Marie  Norby ; and  commissioned  15  May  1943,  Lt.  Alan  G. 
Lynn,  USNR,  in  command. 

The  new  auxiliary  motor  minesweeper  departed  Staten 
Island  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  1 June,  via  the  Chesapeake  Bay; 
served  briefly  at  Yorktown,  Ya. ; and  escorted  three  mer- 
chant ships  from  Norfolk  to  Miami,  Fla.,  arriving  27  June. 
She  continued  on  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  arriving  the  30th. 

YMS-400  reported  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  frontier  2 July 
and  the  next  day  escorted  a convoy  to  Cuba,  arriving 
Guantanamo  Bay  the  6th.  She  spent  the  next  2 years  on 
escort  and  patrol  duties  in  the  Caribbean  out  of  Curagao, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Trinidad. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  auxiliary  motor 
minesweeper  arrived  at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  10  Sep- 
tember 1945  for  6 months  of  minesweeping.  YMS-400  was 
named  Magpie  and  reclassified  AMS-25  on  17  February 
1947.  For  the  next  3 years,  based  at  Guam,  she  continued 
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sweeping  duties  interspersed  with  practice  exercises  in 
the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Palau  Islands. 

Magpie  was  operating  out  of  Apra  Harbor,  when  at  0400 
on  25  June  1950  the  Communist  Army  struck  across  the 
38th  parallel  to  attack  South  Korea.  Two  days  later 
President  Harry  S Truman  ordered  American  naval  and 
air  support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  that  afternoon 
the  Security  Council  called  on  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assist  in  repelling  the  North  Korean  attack. 

With  hostilities  in  full  fire,  Magpie  began  minesweeping 
duty  off  Korea  in  September.  Oh  1 October,  while  operat- 
ing off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  with  sister  ship  Merganser 
(AMS-26),  Magpie  struck  a floating  mine  2 miles  off 
Ch’uksan,  and  sank.  Twenty-one  of  her  crew  including 
the  commanding  officer,  Lt.  (jg.)  Warren  R.  Person  were 
never  found.  Merganser  picked  up  the  12  survivors  and 
transported  them  to  Pusan.  Magpie  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  20  October  1950. 

Magpie  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 

Ill 

LSIL-994  ( q.v. ) was  reclassified  AMc(U)-29  and  named 
Magpie  7 March  1952.  Assigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District, 
Magpie  served  off  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  until  she  de- 
commissioned in  January  1954  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Reclassified 
MHC-29  on  1 February  1955,  Magpie  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 January  1961  after  being  sold  to  Rudolph 
Mattson  18  May  1960. 

Mahackemo 

The  principal  chief  of  a small  Indian  tribe  reputed  to 
have  sold  land  to  settlers  along  the  Norfolk  River  in  south- 
western Connecticut  in  the  early  1640’s. 

( YTB-223 : dp.  385;  1.  110' ; b.  26'5”  ; dr.  11'4"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ) 

Mahackemo  (YTB-223)  was  laid  down  28  December 
1943  by  the  Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C. ; 
launched  15  May  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  McCraken ; 
and  placed  in  service  30  October  1944. 

Mahackemo  operated  in  the  Norfolk-Hampton  Roads 
area  until  reporting  to  Philadelphia  16  April  1946  for 
temporary  duty.  Reassigned  28  June  to  the  6th  Naval 
District,  she  proceeded  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  thence  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  service  in 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  16  August  1946.  She  was  ordered 
to  active  duty  21  July  1948  but  on  11  September  1948, 
while  being  towed  to  Newport,  R.I.  Naval  Base,  Mahac- 
kemo sank  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  in  2,200  fathoms  of 
water.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  21  Octo- 
ber 1948. 

Mahan 

Rear  Adm.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  born  27  September 
1840  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy in  1859  and  served  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  west- 
ern Gulf  Blockading  Squadrons  during  the  Civil  War. 
Later  appointed  President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  he 
served  two  tours,  1886-89  and  1892-93. 

His  widely  admired  study,  “The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
Upon  History,”  and  his  many  other  well  reasoned  and 
scholarly  books  and  articles  have  made  a major  impact 
upon  geopolitical  thought  and  modern  theories  of  world 
strategy  and  have  established  Mahan’s  place  among  his- 
tory’s great  thinkers. 

Having  retired  in  1896,  he  was  recalled  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  to  serve  on  the  Naval  Strategy 
Board.  Among  his  many  activities  during  the  years  which 
followed  were  service  as  a delegate  to  the  First  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague ; as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  Naval  Academy,  1903 ; with  the  Senate  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine,  1904 ; as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Report  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department ; and  as  a lecturer  at  the  Naval  War  College. 
He  died  at  Washington,  D.C.  1 December  1914. 


I 

(Destroyer  No.  102:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5" ; b.  30'11" ; dr. 

8'6"  ; s.  35  k. ; cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdr.  12  21”  tt. ; cl. 

Wickes.) 

Mahan  (Destroyer  No.  102)  was  laid  down  4 May  1918 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched 
4 August  1918 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ellen  K.  Mahan,  niece 
of  Rear  Adm.  A.  T.  Mahan ; and  commissioned  24  Octo- 
ber 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  P.  Conger  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Mahan  operated  off  Cuba  until  May 
1919  when  she  steamed  to  the  Azores  to  become  one  of  the 
guide  ships  for  the  transatlantic  flights  of  Navy  flying 
boats  NC-1,  NC-3,  and  NC-4.  Returning  to  Boston  by 
way  of  Brest,  France,  21  June,  Mahan  was  converted  to  a 
light  minelayer  and  was  redesignated  DM-7, 17  July  1920. 

With  the  exception  of  a curise  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
maneuvers  early  in  1925,  Mahan  operated  along  the  east 
coast,  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
for  the  next  10  years.  During  this  time  she  participated  in 
fleet  training  exercises;  patrolled  courses  for  interna- 
tional races;  e.g.,  the  International  Six  Meter  Sailing 
Races  of  1922  and  1927 ; assisted  in  salvage  operations  for 
submarines  8-51  (September  1925,  off  Block  Island  and 
8-4  (periodically  from  17  December  1927  through  mid- 
March  1928,  off  Provincetown,  Mass.)  ; and  conducted 
reserve  training  cruises  in  the  Caribbean,  1928  to  Septem- 
ber 1929.  Throughout  the  decade,  in  addition  to  her  regu- 
lar duites,  she  served  as  an  experimental  ship,  testing 
new  equipment  for  the  Navy’s  future  use. 

On  20  September  1929,  she  entered  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  where  she  decommissioned  1 May  1930.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  Register  22  October,  she  was  sold  for  scrap  17 
January  1931  to  the  Boston  Iron  & Metal  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

II 

( DD-364  : dp.  1,450 ; 1.  341'4”  ; b.  34'8”  ; dr.  9'8” ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  204 ; a.  5 5”,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Mahan ) 

The  second  Mahan  (DD-364)  was  laid  down  by  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  12  June  1934 ; 
launched  15  October  1935;  sponsored  by  Miss  Kathleen 
H.  Mahan,  great-granddaughter  of  Rear  Adm.  A.  T. 
Mahan ; and  commissioned  18  September  1936,  Comdr. 
J.  B.  Waller  in  command. 

Combining  initial  training  operations  with  a good 
will  tour,  Mahan  departed  New  York  16  November  1936 
for  a 2-month  cruise  to  Caribbean  and  South  American 
ports.  She  returned  in  January  1937  and  operated  along 
the  east  coast  until  July,  when  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  on  the  west  coast  in  mid-August,  she  participated 
in  fleet  training  operations  off  the  southern  California 
coast  before  proceeding  to  her  new  station  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Until  December  1941,  periodic  visits  to  the  west  coast 
and  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean  for  fleet  problems  in  Febru- 
ary 1939  varied  a busy  schedule  of  training  exercises  and 
patrols  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

On  patrol  7 December  1941,  Mahan , with  TF  12,  was 
ordered  to  set  course  for  the  Japanse  forces,  thought  to 
be  headed  for  Jaluit  from  a position  200  miles  south  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  “intercept  and  destroy.”  Unable  to 
locate  the  enemy,  Mahan  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  12th. 

In  late  December  she  carried  reinforcements  to  the 
marine  detachment  at  Johnston  Island  and  evacuated  the 
civilians  to  Hawaii.  Mahan  then  conducted  screening 
activities  for  inter-island  and  transoceanic  convoys  until 
24  February,  when  she  was  assigned  to  a patrol  station 
off  Canton  Island.  Departing  Canton  Island  24  March, 
she  returned  to  Hawaii  thence  proceeded  to  the  west  coast 
for  overhaul.  She  next  conducted  patrols  in  Hawaiian 
and  west  coast  waters  until  departing  for  the  South 
Pacific  16  October  1942.  En  route  on  the  22d,  with  Lamson, 
she  conducted  a raid  on  Japanese  patrol  boats  south  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands,  sinking  two.  Steaming  with  TF  61 
north  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  by  the  27th,  she  was 
attacked  by  Japanese  aircraft  and  splashed  four.  That 
same  day,  following  her  fine  performance  in  the  Battle 
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USS  Mahan  (DD-364)— circa  1936. 


of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  Mahan  collided  with  South 
Dakota.  Damage  to  both  ships  was  severe.  Following 
temporary  repairs  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  Mahan 
proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  has  was  quickly  given 
a new  bow. 

Mahan  returned  to  the  South  Pacific  9 January  1943 
and  escorted  convoys  between  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  before  establishing  a 
patrol  off  New  Caledonia  in  March.  Resuming  escort 
duties  in  April,  she  made  one  trip  to  Guadalcanal  and 
back  and  then  commenced  operations  in  Australian 
waters.  Moving  to  New  Guinea,  she  began  basing  at  Milne 
Bay  2 July.  Continuously  in  action  for  the  next  3 months, 
she  participated  in  the  landings  at  Nassau  Bay  9 August  ; 
the  bombardment  of  Finschhafen  on  the  22d  and  23d ; the 
preparations  and  covering  force  actions  for  the  landings 
at  Lae,  4 to  8 September;  and  the  landing  of  Australian 
troops  at  Finschhafen  on  the  22d,  when  her  well-served 
guns  splashed  three  enemy  planes. 

Through  October  and  November,  she  operated  out  of 
Buna,  patrolling  around  New  Guinea.  In  December, 
Mahan  bombarded  Japanese  installations  in  New  Britain 
and  on  the  26th  provided  effective  fire  support  for  the 
landings  at  Cape  Gloucester  on  that  island.  Shore  bom- 
bardment of  Gali,  New  Guinea,  a short  stay  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  escort  duties  between  New  Guinea  and 
New  Britain  followed.  On  28  February  1944,  before  com- 
mencing convoy  activities  in  the  Admiralties,  she  turned 
her  guns  on  Los  Negros  Island. 

After  more  than  2 busy  years  in  the  war  zone,  in  the 
spring  of  1944  the  veteran  destroyer  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco  for  overhaul.  Early  in  July  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  participated  in  exercises  there  until 
15  August.  Steaming  via  Eniwetok,  Jaluit,  Guam,  Saipan, 
and  Ulithi,  Mahan  returned  to  New  Guinea  20  October. 
She  then  escorted  convoys  between  Hollandia  and  Leyte 
until  taking  up  antisubmarine  patrol  duties  off  Leyte 
at  the  end  of  November. 


On  7 December,  while  patrolling  between  Leyte  and 
Ponson  Island,  the  destroyer  was  attacked  by  a swarm 
of  Japanese  aircraft.  In  the  ensuing  engagement,  she 
shot  down  three  of  the  attacking  planes  but  three  of 
the  remainder  crashed  into  her.  The  resultant  fires  soon 
spread  out  of  control  to  the  ship’s  magazines.  The  ship 
was  abandoned  and  the  survivors  picked  up  by  nearby 
vessels.  An  hour  later  Walke  sank  Mahan  by  gunfire  and 
torpedoes. 

Mahon  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

( DLG-11 : dpi.  5,368;  1.  512' ; b.  52' ; dr.  16'7" ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  377;  a.  1 5",  2 3'',  6 tt.,  Terr,  mis.,  ASROC; 

cl.  Coontz) 

The  third  Mahan  (DLG-11)  was  laid  down  31  July 
1957  by  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard ; launched 
7 October  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Smith,  wife  of 
Vice  Adm.  H.  Page  Smith ; and  commissioned  25  August 
1960,  Comdr.  Wm.  S.  Busik  in  command. 

During  the  first  year  and  a half  of  her  commissioned 
service,  Mahan's  primary  assignment  was  the  testing 
and  evaluation  of  her  weapons  systems,  ASROC  and 
Terrier  missiles.  A unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Force,  she  operated  out  of  San  Diego,  partici- 
pating in  local  and  fleet  exercises  off  the  west  coast  and 
in  Hawaiian  waters.  Leaving  San  Diego  6 June  1962, 
she  commenced  her  first  western  Pacific  deployment. 
For  the  next  6 months  she  cruised  with  other  units  of 
the  7th  Fleet,  taking  part  in  antisubmarine,  antiaircraft, 
and  amphibious  exercises  as  well  as  making  good  will 
calls  on  ports  in  the  Far  East.  Included  in  these  latter 
visits  was  a stop  at  Saigon  24  to  28  October  for  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam’s  Independence  anniversary  cele- 
brations. 

1963  brought  Mahan's  entrance  into  the  standard  sched- 
ule of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  beginning  with  a shipyard  over- 
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USS  Mahan,  (DLG-11) — 14  November  1965. 


haul  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Following  her  yard 
period,  she  conducted  training  exercises  off  the  west 
coast.  She  then  departed  San  Diego  6 August  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  western  Pacific.  In  addition  to  assignments 
in  Japanese  and  Philippine  waters,  she  spent,  on  this 
tour,  a total  of  4 weeks  cruising  off  South  Vietnam  before 
returning  to  California  10  March  1964. 

Remaining  on  the  west  coast  until  late  1965,  the  guided- 
missile  frigate  underwent  a 5% -month  overhaul,  1 May 
to  20  October,  followed  by  test  and  training  exercises  and 
a demonstration  of  her  antisubmarine  warfare  capabili- 
ties before  members  of  the  United  States-Oanadian  Mili- 
tary Cooperation  Committee  9 December.  During  the 
summer  of  1965,  she  embarked  midshipmen  from  the 
Naval  Academy  and  various  NROTC  units  for  summer 
training.  Departing  San  Diego  19  October,  she  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  antisubmarine  training  operations  and 
then  continued  on  to  the  western  Pacific,  arriving  at  Subic 
Bay  22  November.  Mahan  operated  with  the  7th  Fleet, 
spending  alternate  monthly  periods  on  patrol  off  Vietnam, 
until  returning  to  California  in  April  1966. 

Upon  arrival  at  San  Diego  28  April,  Mahan  continued 
her  previous  west  coast  activities,  local  and  fleet  train- 
ing operations,  missile  firing  exercises  at  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range,  and,  as  during  the  summer  of  1965,  the 
training  of  midshipmen  during  June  and  July.  August 
brought  the  installation  of  a helicopter  flight  deck. 

The  period  1 December  1966  through  4 June  1967  again 
saw  Mahan  in  the  western  Pacific  where,  as  before,  she 
operated  off  Vietnam,  patrolling  and  providing  gunfire 
support  in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  aggressive  spread  of 
communism.  Arriving  back  at  San  Diego  17  June,  Mahan 
sailed  on  31  July  to  represent  the  Navy  at  Seattle’s 
annual  Sea  Fair.  Following  further  coastal  operations, 
she  entered  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  1 November 
for  overhaul.  This  was  completed  late  in  April  1968  and 
Mahan  remained  off  the  west  coast  until  departing  for 
the  western  Pacific  in  August.  She  remained  as  a part 
of  the  7th  Fleet  into  1969. 


Mahanna 

A chief  of  the  Comanche  Indians. 

(AG-8 : dp.  6,125  (It.)  ; 1.  286' ; b.  45' ; dr.  23'6" ; A 11  k. ; 
cpl.  44;  a.  none) 


Mahanna  (AG-8),  a wooden  steam  freighter,  was  built 
by  McEachern  & Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  in  1919 ; operated 
by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board ; transferred  to  the  Navy  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  20  September  1920 ; and  commissioned  at 
Norfolk  29  September  1920,  Lt.  (jg.)  Emory  F.  Hosmer 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mahanna  sailed  out  of 
Norfolk  for  survey  missions  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  next  year,  cruising  between  the  Caribbean  and  east 
coast  ports  with  other  survey  ships.  She  decommissioned 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  15  September  1921,  returned  to 
USSB  2 December  1921,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list. 

Mahaska 

A Chief  of  the  Fox  and  Sauk  Tribes  which  inhabited 
the  southern  part  of  Iowa.  Although  the  tribes  were  moved 
to  Kansas  following  a treaty  with  the  United  States  in 
the  1840’s,  they,  through  their  chief,  are  remembered  in 
Iowa  in  the  name  of  Mahaska  County. 

I 

(SwStr. : dp.  1,070;  1.  228'2"  ; b.  33'10"  ; dr.  10'4"  ; s.  9 k. ; 
a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  1 9'',  4 24-pdr.) 

The  first  Mahaska,  a wooden,  double-ender,  sidewheel 
steamer  of  the  third  rate,  was  built  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  $130,001.68 ; launched  10  December 
1861  and  commissioned  5 May  1862,  Lt.  N.  H.  Farquhar 
in  command. 

Mahaska  sailed  from  Portsmouth  15  May  1862,  report- 
ing shortly  thereafter  for  duty  in  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  On  20  June  she  engaged  the  Confederate 
batteries  along  the  Appomattox  River  and  on  1 November 
destroyed  entrenchments  at  West  Point,  Va.  Continuing 
her  patrols  into  the  next  year,  she  captured  the  schooner 
General  Taylor  in  Chesapeake  Bay  20  February  1863. 
Moving  south  later  in  the  year,  she  joined  in  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  and  participated  in  the  attacks  on  the  forts 
and  batteries  in  that  harbor:  Fort  Wagner,  8 and  18 
August ; Morris  Island,  13  to  17,  and  20  August ; and  Fort 
Sumter,  21  August  1863.  The  following  year  she  took  part 
in  the  joint  expedition  against  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  5 Feb- 
ruary to  4 April,  remaining  on  picket  and  patrol  duty  in 
the  St.  Johns  River  until  16  August  when  she  returned  to 
Charleston.  She  then  steamed  north  to  Boston  for 
overhaul. 
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Overhaul  completed  16  January  1865,  Mahaska  re- 
turned to  Florida  waters,  capturing  the  schooner  Delia, 
near  Bayport,  17  February.  After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  steamer  continued  to  cruise  in  southern  waters  until 
decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  12  September  1868.  She 
was  sold  20  November  1868  to  John  Dole  of  Boston. 

II 

(TN-36 : dp.  220 ; 1. 101' ; b.  26' ; dr.  13'.) 

The  second  Mahaska  (YN-36),  built  as  Crusader  by 
Ira  L.  Bushey  & Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1940,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  under  contract,  negotiated  with 
the  builder  in  the  fall  of  1940 ; renamed  Mahaska  (YN-36) 
11  October  1940;  and  delivered  to  the  3d  Naval  District 
9 December  1940.  Her  conversion  completed  by  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  18  March  1941,  the  tug  sailed  south  for 
duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  (Norfolk,  Va.).  With  a 
brief  interruption  for  temporary  duty  in  the  10th  Naval 
District  (San  Juan,  P.R.)  in  1945,  Mahaska  has  served 
the  5th  Naval  District  from  1941  into  1969.  During  that 
time  she  has  been  reclassified  three  times;  to  Y NT-4,  8 
April  1942 ; to  YTB-730,  4 August  1945 ; and  to  YTM-730, 
her  present  designation,  in  July  1946. 


Mahnomen  County 

A county  in  northwestern  Minnesota. 

(LST-912:  dp.  3,640  (f)  ; 1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  119 ; a.  7 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

Mahnomen  County  (LST-912)  was  laid  down  as  LST- 
912  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  5 February  1944 ; launched  22  April  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Leppe ; and  commissioned  21  May 
1944,  Lt.  Lloyd  R.  White  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Amphibious  Fleet,  LST-912  sailed 
in  convoy  25  June  for  the  Admiralty  Islands,  via  Bora 
Bora,  Societies,  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  arriving 
Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  23  August  to  unload  her  cargo 
of  one  LOT  and  sections  of  another.  She  steamed  for  New 
Guinea  8 September,  arriving  Humboldt  Bay,  Hollandia, 
2 days  later  for  exercises  until  22  September,  when  she 
departed  for  Morotai  Island.  Following  her  arrival  the 
27th,  LST-912 s guns  helped  drive  off  an  enemy  bomber 
which  raided  the  harbor  area. 

On  29  September  LST-912  proceeded  to  Soemoe  Island 
to  embark  men  and  equipment  of  the  113th  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  for  transfer  to  Hollandia.  Despite 
harassment  of  her  task  unit  by  three  enemy  aircraft  the 
next  day,  she  reached  Hollandia  5 October.  Five  days  later 
she  moved  on  to  Pie  Beach  to  take  on  Army  troops  and 
equipment  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  The  landing 
ship  joined  a task  group  off  Hollandia  16  October,  and, 
entering  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  22d,  ran  through  the  surf  to 
land  her  soldiers  at  White  Beach.  LST-912  then  served 
as  an  emergency  evacuation  hospital,  receiving  six  Army 
casualties  the  23d,  before  retiring  to  Hollandia  6 days 
later. 

On  3 November  the  tank  landing  ship  sailed  to  Wake 
Island  to  embark  troops  of  the  303d  Airdrome  Squadron 
for  passage  to  Leyte.  Just  as  she  finished  debarking  her 
troops  at  Yellow  Beach,  a “zero”  roared  in  and  began 
strafing  the  shore.  Her  guns  quickly  brought  the  plane 
down  and  LST-912  headed  for  New  Guinea  arriving  Hol- 
landia 6 days  later. 

After  loading  equipment  and  personnel  of  the  79th  Army 
Engineer  Construction  Battalion  23  December,  LST-912 
sortied  with  a task  group  for  Lingayen  Gulf  the  26th,  via 
Sansapor,  New  Guinea.  On  the  evening  of  7 January 
1945  a Japanese  destroyer  closing  the  formation  in  the 
Surigao  Straits  was  intercepted  and  sunk.  At  0255  Jap- 
anese planes  attacked  the  task  group  and  3 hours  later 
a “Val”  careened  into  the  LST  killing  four  men,  the  ves- 
sel’s only  wartime  casualties. 

Arriving  off  Lingayen  Gulf  9 January,  LST-912  dis- 
charged her  cargo  and  men  on  White  Beach  the  next  day. 


The  next  2 days  were  spent  under  constant  enemy  fire 
until  she  steamed  back  to  Leyte  Gulf,  arriving  the  17th 
to  repeat  the  cycle. 

Back  in  Leyte  Gulf  5 February,  LST-912  took  on  units 
of  the  13th  AAF  on  the  17th ; landed  the  group  at  Min- 
doro Island,  Philippines,  the  22d;  embarked  parts  of  an 
Army  Engineer  Battalion  of  the  30th  Quartermaster  Com- 
pany for  the  invasion  of  Palawan  Island  28  February ; 
and  departed  Mindoro  the  26th.  The  ship  received  four 
Army  casualties  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan,  for  pas- 
sage 2 March  to  Mindoro.  She  continued  transport  trips 
between  Mindoro  and  Palawan  until  the  12th  when  she 
departed  for  Manila  with  the  866th  Engineer  Aviation 
Battalion  on  board,  arriving  the  following  day. 

Her  next  amphibious  operation  was  Legaspi,  Philip- 
pines, she  took  LCM-468  in  tow  28  March  at  Subic  Bay, 
and  arrived  off  Lemery,  Luzon,  the  30th  to  embark  the 
158th  Regimental  Combat  Team  for  the  invasion  of  Le- 
gaspi 1 April,  the  last  amphibious  operation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. LST-912  moved  troop  units  in  Legaspi  through  8 
April;  then  steamed  for  Mindoro,  arriving  Marguin  Bay 
11  April. 

After  the  landing  ship  debarked  equipment  at  Zambo- 
anga 19  April,  she  departed  for  Pollac  Harbor  21  April 
to  disembark  supply  troops  7 days  later  for  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  liberate  the  Philippines.  On  the  29th  LST-912 
moved  on  to  the  next  naval  objective,  the  Borneo  landings. 

Following  her  arrival  at  Biak  Island  7 May,  units  of 
an  RAAF  airfield  construction  squadron  came  onboard 
for  an  assault  at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  10  June.  While  re- 
maining off  the  beaches  receiving  casualties,  she  received 
orders  18  July  to  transport  Australian  service  personnel 
to  the  Kuala  Belait  area. 

She  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  26th  and  was  there 
when  the  armistice  was  declared  15  August.  The  LST  was 
involved  in  occupation  duties  until  December,  visiting 
Morotai  and  Luzon,  Philippines ; Sendai  and  Yokosuka, 
Japan  ; and  Guam  before  arriving  at  Iwo  Jima  20  Decem- 
ber to  load  Army  supplies  for  the  United  States. 

LST-912  reached  San  Diego  21  January  1946.  Reas- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  sailed  via  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  30th,  arriving  New 
Orleans  20  February  to  continue  in  commission  with  the 
16th  Reserve  Fleet.  On  30  October  1946  she  was  returned 
to  active  status  and  departed  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  for  2 years  of  duty  with  the  Amphibious  Force  at 
Little  Creek,  Va. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  July  1948,  LST-912  de- 
parted Morehead  City,  N.C.,  5 September  for  Europe,  ar- 
riving Tangiers  the  23d.  She  cruised  the  Mediterranean 
into  1949,  visiting  Sicily  ; Tripoli,  Libya  ; Bizerte,  Tunisia  ; 
Malta ; and  Marseilles,  France,  before  returning  to  More- 
head  City  6 February  1949.  From  8 to  16  March  the  land- 
ing ship  participated  in  the  annual  Caribbean  amphibious 
exercises  of  operation  “Springboard.”  LST-912  continued 
to  conduct  amphibious  training  out  of  Little  Creek  with 
occasional  trips  to  the  West  Indies  until  1955.  From  28 
July  to  13  August  1952  she  was  anchored  off  Thule 
Greenland,  resupplying  an  American  airfield  as  part  of 
operation  “Bluejay.” 

LST-912  was  placed  in  reserve  in  January  1955.  On  1 
July  she  was  renamed  Mahnomen  County.  On  25  August 
she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Mahnomen  County  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
27  March  1963,  Lt.  (jg.)  John  H.  Withers  in  command. 
Assigned  to  Reserve  LST  Squadron  2,  she  served  for  the 
next  3 years  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  operating  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  to  the  Bahamas. 

On  21  December  1965  Mahnomen  County  was  again 
placed  in  the  active  fleet ; and  on  27  January  1966  de- 
parted Little  Creek  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  the  29th 
to  embark  Army  supplies.  The  next  day  she  sailed  for 
Southeast  Asia  with  Pulaski  County  (LST-1088)  and 
New  London  County  (LST-1066),  stopping  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor 4 March  to  21  April  before  continuing  on  to  Vietnam 
via  Okinawa,  arriving  Vung  Tau  27  May.  She  operated 
as  a military  transport  and  supply  ship  between  Sasebo, 
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Japan ; Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands ; Kaohsiung,  Tai- 
wan ; and  Phan  Rang,  Vietnam,  through  the  next  7 months, 
supporting  the  effort  to  curb  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  3 December  Mahnomen  County  departed  Kaohsiung 
for  Vietnam,  docking  at  Chulai  on  the  18th.  On  30  Decem- 
ber she  was  driven  ashore  by  the  18-foot  surf  and  high 
wind  of  a typhoon.  Attempts  to  refloat  the  wrecked  LST 
during  January  1967  were  unsuccessful.  Mahnomen 
County  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  31  January  1967 ; 
and,  stripped  of  any  salvageable  materials,  her  hull  was 
demolished  by  the  Navy  Support  Detachment  at  Chulai. 


Mahoa 

An  Indian  name. 

( YTB-519 : dp.  237;  1.  100' ; b.  26' ; dr.  10' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

10;  a.  none;  cl.  Hissado) 

Mahoa  (YTB-519)  was  laid  down  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  8 January  1945 ; launched  30  April 
1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Saul  Shapiro ; and  placed  in 
service  21  August  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District,  Mahoa  operated 
in  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  out  of  the  Coco  Solo  Naval 
Base  and  provided  valuable  tug  and  towing  services  for 
ships  of  the  fleet.  She  remained  in  the  Canal  Zone  until 
1958  when  she  transferred  to  the  6th  Naval  District  for 
similar  duty  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.  Mahoa  was  reclassi- 
fied YTM-519  in  February  1962.  Assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  January  1966,  at  present  she  continues 
to  serve  the  fleet  in  an  active  in  service  status. 


Mahogany 

A tropical  hardwood  tree. 

( YN-18 ; dp.  700  (f.)  ; 1.  151'8"  ; b.  30'6" ; dr.  10'6"  ; cpl. 

45;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Aloe.) 

Mahogany  (YN-18)  was  laid  down  18  October  1940  by 
the  Amerian  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; launched 
13  February  1941 ; and  commissioned  22  December  1942, 
Lt.  R.  L.  Collins  in  command. 

Shortly  after  commissioning  and  sea  trials,  Mahogany 
reported  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  There  she  conducted 
net  tending,  rescue,  and  icebreaking  operations  through 
1943.  On  20  January  1944  she  was  redesignated  AN-23. 
Four  months  later,  having  received  additional  armament 
and  equipment,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She 
completed  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  14  July 
and  continued  on  to  San  Diego  for  further  exercises. 
Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  in  August,  she  soon  steamed  west- 
ward; and,  from  14  September  into  March  1945,  she  laid 
and  tended  torpedo  nets,  moorings  and  buoys,  and  partici- 
pated in  various  towing,  salvage  and  demolition  operations 
in  the  central  Pacific.  By  April,  Mahogany  had  moved  to 
the  western  Pacific  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  oper- 
ated with  mineoraft  during  the  82-day  campaign,  1 April 
to  21  July,  and  then  remained  in  the  Okinawa  Gunito  area 
until  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  14  September  1945  Mahogany,  caught  in  a typhoon, 
grounded  on  a reef  in  Buckner  Bay.  She  was  towed  to 
Guam  for  repairs,  but  these  promised  to  be  so  extensive 
that  she  was  scrapped.  After  salvageable  equipment  had 
been  removed,  she  decommissioned  and  her  hulk  was 
destroyed  19  April  1946  at  Guam. 

Mahogany  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mahonese 

A Mexican  name  retained. 

( Sch  : t.  100 ; a.  1 gun ) 

Mahonese  was  one  of  three  schooners  captured  at 
Tampico  14  November  1846  by  Commodore  David  Conner. 
She  was  placed  under  command  of  Lt.  William  D.  Porter, 


and  was  used  as  a dispatch  boat  throughout  the  Mexican 
War.  In  1847  she  arrived  at  Norfolk,  where  she  was  sold. 


Mahoning 

( WYT-91 : dp.  328 ; 1.  110' ; dr.  11' ; s.  8 k. ; cl.  110'B) 

Built  by  Gulfport  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  as  a medium 
harbor  tug  with  steel  strengthened  hull  for  icebreaking, 
Mahoning  was  launched  22  July  1939. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Coast  Guard  District  at  New  York 
City,  she  operated  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor.  Execu- 
tive Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the  entire 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Mahoning  continued  operations 
in  New  York  Harbor  as  part  of  the  naval  forces  until  1 
January  1946.  Executive  Order  9666  of  28  December  1945 
returned  her  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

New  York  City  remained  her  permanent  headquarters 
throughout  the  post-World  War  II  years.  In  1966  she  was 
redesignated  WYTM-91,  and  she  has  continued  to  operate 
as  a tug  in  New  York  Harbor  into  1969. 


Mahoning  County 

A county  in  Ohio  whose  principal  city  is  Youngstown. 

(LST-914 : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1" ; s.  11.6  k. ; 
cpl.  119;  a.  7 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511.) 

LST-914  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem  Hingham 
Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.,  16  February  1944;  launched 
18  April  1944 ; and  commissioned  18  May  1944,  Lt.  A.  W. 
Meyer  in  command. 

LST-914  first  enagaged  in  combat  duty  with  the  invasion 
of  southern  France  15  August  1944.  She  carried  Army 
troops  and  equipment  from  Naples,  Italy,  and  unloaded 
them  on  the  beach  near  Cape  Lardier.  Shortly  afterward 
the  LST  joined  Training  Group  Command,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and  operated  along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  until  early 
in  1945.  On  10  February  1945,  she  departed  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  for  the  Canal  Zone  en  route  to  duty  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  she  ar- 
rived Saipan  25  April.  For  the  next  4 months  the  ship 
carried  men  and  equipment  between  Saipan  and  Okinawa, 
making  occasional  calls  at  Tinian  and  Guam.  She 
departed  Saipan  24  July  and  sailed  for  the  Philippines, 
operating  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

LST-914  continued  to  operate  in  the  Western  Pacific 
after  the  Japanese  surrender.  On  26  June  1946  she  decom- 
missioned and  was  lent  to  the  U.S.  Army.  She  was  then 
given  a Japanese  crew  and  for  the  next  4 years  transported 
general  cargo  in  the  Far  East. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  the  con- 
sequent urgent  need  for  ships,  LST-914  recommissioned  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  26  August  1950,  Lt.  R.  L.  Holsaus  in 
command.  By  6 September  she  was  steaming  for  the  com- 
bat zone.  She  embarked  units  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
at  Pusan  and  transported  them  around  the  peninsula  for 
the  15  September  Inchon  invasion,  one  of  the  decisive  am- 
phibious assaults  of  history,  which  routed  the  North  Ko- 
rean Army.  Following  Inchon,  for  which  her  task  element 
was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  the  LST  par- 
ticipated in  the  Wonsan  operations  and  in  the  evacuation 
of  Hungnam,  10-24  December.  On  13  January  she  sailed 
for  Kobe,  Japan,  underwent  overhaul  and  returned  to 
Korea  in  mid-February.  She  continued  to  support  opera- 
tions off  the  Korean  coast  until  1 April  1951,  then  departed 
for  San  Diego,  arriving  26  May. 

For  the  next  2 years  LST-914  operated  off  the  west 
coast.  In  June  of  1953,  she  departed  San  Diego  for  her  first 
Bar-Change  operation,  the  replenishment  of  bases  in  the 
Arctic.  She  returned  to  that  duty  during  the  summers  of 
1955-57  and  plied  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  opera- 
ting primarily  in  the  Beaufort  Sea.  En  route  to  her  1955 
Arctic  deployment,  LST-914  was  given  the  name 
Mahoning  County  in  ceremonies  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  7 July. 
In  addition  to  her  Arctic  cruises,  the  LST  also  partici- 
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pated  in  deployments  in  the  western  Pacific  during  the 
winters  of  1954, 1956,  and  1958. 

Mahoning  County  operated  out  of  Long  Beach  for  the 
first  9 months  of  1959.  On  5 September  she  decommis- 
sioned and  was  sold  22  June  1960  to  Zidall  Explorations, 
Inc. 

LST-914  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  4 for  Korean  service. 


Mahopac 

Lake  in  New  York,  50  miles  south  by  east  of  New  York 
City. 

(Mon:  dp.  2,100;  1.  190';  b.  37'8" ; dr.  ll'lO" ; s.  6.3  k. 
a.  2 15" ; cl.  Canonicus) 

The  first  Mahopac,  a heavily  armored  monitor  built  by 
Z.  & F.  Secor  at  New  York,  was  launched  17  May  1864, 
and,  after  a trial  trip  20  August,  commissioned  at  New 
York,  Comdr.  William  A.  Parker  in  command. 

The  single-turreted  monitor  participated  in  the  joint 
attack  on  Charleston  9 September.  She  operated  on  the 
James  River  in  the  autumn  and  steamed  to  the  Wilming- 
ton area  in  time  to  join  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher 
24  and  25  December  1864  and  13  through  15  January 
1865.  In  the  latter  attacks,  which  doomed  Wilmington,  she 
was  hit  eight  times  without  serious  damage. 

Next  steaming  to  Charleston,  Mahopac  remained  there 
on  picket  duty  until  8 March  when  she  returned  to  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  In  April,  she  and  sister  Union  ships  helped 
General  Grant’s  force  in  the  capture  of  Richmond.  She 
decommissioned  in  June  and  laid  up  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 

Mahopac  recommissioned  15  January  1866  and  oper- 
ated along  the  east  coast.  Renamed  Castor  15  June  1869, 
she  resumed  the  name  Mahopac  10  August.  Going  into 
reserve  at  Hampton  Roads  11  March  1872,  she  recommis- 
sioned 21  November  1873  and  sailed  to  Key  West  for  fleet 
drill  and  remained  there  over  2 years.  In  1876  she  steamed 
to  Port  Royal  and  moved  to  Norfolk  in  July  1877.  She  was 
stationed  with  several  other  monitors  at  Brandon  Land- 
ing until  March  1880,  when  she  proceeded  to  City  Point, 
where  she  was  based  until  1888.  She  was  in  ordinary  at 
Richmond  1889-95,  then  moved  to  League  Island.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  14  January  1902  and  was 
sold  25  March  1902. 

II 

(AT-29 : dpi.  845;  1.  156'8" ; b.  30'2" ; dr.  12'11" ; s.  12.4 
k. ; cpl.  44;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Tadousac) 

Originally  assigned  the  name  Kickapoo,  AT-29  was  re- 
named Mahopac  24  February  1919 ; launched  27  May  1919 
by  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash. ; and  commis- 
sioned 20  October  1919,  Lt.  (jg.)  H.  J.  Carey  in  command. 

From  commissioning  until  February  1920,  Mahopac  op- 
erated in  the  12th  Naval  District.  She  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  13th  Naval  District.  There,  for  more  than 
two  decades,  she  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  ships 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  successfully  performing  tug  and 
towing  assignments  in  the  intricate  channels  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Reclassified  ATO-29  on  15  May  1944,  she  continued  to 
operate  out  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  until  decommissioning 
12  September  1946.  The  following  month  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  Register  and  on  28  April  1947  she  was 
accepted  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and  delivered  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Tug  & Barge  Co.  at  Port  of  Nordland,  Wash. 

III 

( ATA-196 : dpi.  760;  1. 143' ; b.  33'10"  ; dr.  13'2"  ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3" ; cl.  ATA-121 ) 

Originally  planned  as  ATR-123,  ATA-196  was  laid  down 
24  November  1944  by  the  Levingston  Ship  Building  Co., 
Orange,  Tex. ; launched  21  December  1944 ; and  commis- 
sioned 6 March  1945,  Lt.  (jg. ) L.  Phipps  in  command. 


Upon  completion  of  shakedown  and  underway  training, 
ATA-196  departed  for  the  Pacific.  From  May  through 
November  1945  she  participated  in  towing  operations  in 
the  central  and  western  Pacific.  She  then  proceeded  to  the 
north  Pacific  for  towing  and  search  air  rescue  duties  with 
the  Alaskan  Sea  frontier.  While  serving  in  that  area,  she 
was  named  Mahopac  16  July  1948.  The  ocean  going  tug 
remained  under  the  operational  control  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  U.S.  Naval  Station.  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska, 
until  May  1957.  On  13  May,  Mahopac  departed  Kodiak 
for  Astoria,  Oreg.,  for  inactivation.  En  route  she  received 
new  orders  canceling  inactivation  and  changing  her  home- 
port  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  effective  1 July  1957. 

Mahopac  departed  San  Francisco  for  the  western  Pacific 
22  July  1957  with  barges  in  tow.  Transferring  the  barges 
at  Eniwetok  atoll  28  August,  she  continued  on  to  Yoko- 
suka, arriving  7 September.  She  then  performed  towing 
and  drone  operations  for  the  Fleet  Training  Group. 
Through  1964,  her  duties  took  her  as  far  as  Subic  Bay  in 
the  Philippines;  her  1965  to  1969  assignments  have  ex- 
tended her  cruises  to  include  periodic  tours  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  in  support  of  7th  Fleet  operations  there. 


Mail 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch.) 

Mail  was  a sutler’s  schooner  captured  by  Freeborn  while 
unloading  cargo  about  6 miles  up  the  Coan  River,  1 
August  1862.  However,  6 days  later  she  was  released  upon 
the  request  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase.  She  was 
again  siezed  by  the  guard  vessel  at  Alexandria  after  hav- 
ing cleared  that  port  under  a false  manifest  which  listed 
428  cans  of  strong  drink  as  milk.  This  time  intercession 
of  the  Treasury  Department  was  unavailing  and  the 
schooner  was  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and  placed  in  service  as  a divers’  tender.  At  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  she  was  laid  up  at  Port  Royal  until 
sold  there  20  October  1865. 


Maine 

Maine,  the  23d  State,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1820. 

I 

(BB  2/c : dp.  6,682;  1.  319' ; b.  57' ; dr.  21'6" ; cpl.  374;  s. 

17  k. ; a.  4 10",  6 6",  7 6-pdrs.,  8 1-pdrs.,  4 14"  tt. ; cl. 

Maine) 

The  first  Maine,  a second-class  armored  battleship,  was 
laid  down  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  17  October  1888; 
launched  18  November  1889;  sponsored  by  Miss  Alice 
Tracy  Wilmerding,  granddaughter  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Benjamin  Tracy;  and  commissioned  17  September 
1895,  Oapt.  Arent  S.  Crowninshield  in  command. 

Maine  departed  New  York  Navy  Yard  5 November  1895 
for  Newport,  R.I.,  via  Gardiner’s  Bay,  N.Y.,  to  fit  out  16 
to  23  November,  and  then  proceeded  on  the  25th  to  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  visit  her  namesake.  The  battlewagon  then 
put  to  sea  on  the  29th  on  trials  and  inspection,  being  as- 
signed to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  16  December,  and 
sailing  via  Newport  to  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  arriving  23 
December.  The  ship  sailed  the  next  day  for  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.,  arriving  on  Christmas  Day.  She  operated  out  of  that 
place  and  Newport  News  through  June  1896  and  then  on 
the  4th  sailed  for  Key  West  on  a 2-month  training  cruise, 
returning  to  Norfolk  3 August.  Maine  continued  extensive 
east  coast  operations  until  late  1897.  Then  the  ship  pre- 
pared for  a voyage  to  Havana,  Cuba,  to  show  the  flag 
and  to  protect  American  citizens  in  event  of  violence  in 
the  Spanish  struggle  with  the  revolutionary  forces  in 
Cuba. 

On  11  December  Maine  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads 
bound  for  Key  West,  arriving  on  the  15th.  She  was  joined 
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Battleship  USS  Maine,  ex  ACR-1,  passing  Morro  Castle  as  she  entered  the  harbor  of  Havana  25  January  1898.  Exactly  3 
weeks  later  an  explosion  sank  the  ship,  precipitating  the  Spanish-American  War. 


there  by  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  on  maneu- 
vers, then  left  Key  West  24  January  1898  for  Havana. 

Arriving  25  January,  Maine  anchored  in  the  center  of 
the  port,  remained  on  vigilant  watch,  allowed  no  liberty, 
and  took  extra  precautions  against  sabotage.  Shortly  after 
2140,  15  February,  the  battleship  was  torn  apart  by  a 
tremendous  explosion  that  shattered  the  entire  forward 
part  of  the  ship.  Out  of  350  officers  and  men  on  board  that 
night  (4  officers  were  ashore),  252  were  dead  or  missing. 
Eight  more  were  to  die  in  Havana  hospitals  during  the 
next  few  days.  The  survivors  of  the  disaster  were  taken 
on  board  Ward  Line  steamer  City  of  Washington  and 
Spanish  cruiser  Alfonso  XII.  The  Spanish  officials  at  Ha- 
vana showed  every  attention  to  the  survivors  of  the  dis- 
aster and  great  respect  for  those  killed.  The  court  of 
inquiry  convened  in  March  was  unable  to  obtain  evidence 
associating  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  with  any 
person  or  persons,  but  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
was  so  inflamed  that  the  Maine  disaster  led  eventually  to 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain  21  April. 

On  5 August  1910,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of 
Maine  and  directed  Army  engineers  to  supervise  the  work. 
A second  board  of  inquiry  appointed  to  inspect  the  wreck 
after  it  was  raised  reported  that  injuries  to  the  ship’s 
bottom  were  caused  by  an  external  explosion  of  low  mag- 
nitude that  set  off  the  forward  magazine,  completing  de- 
struction of  the  ship.  It  has  never  been  determined  who 
placed  the  explosive;  responsibility  for  the  sinking  of 
Maine  remains  one  of  the  continuing  enigmas  of  American 
history. 

Maine’s  hulk  was  finally  floated  2 February  1912  and 
towed  out  to  sea  where  it  was  sunk  in  deep  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  appropriate  ceremony  and  military 
honors  16  March. 

II 

(Battleship  No.  10:  dp.  12,846  (n.)  ; 1.  393'11" ; b.  72'3"  ; 

dr.  24'4";  s.  18  k. ; cpl.  561;  a.  4 12",  16  6",  6 3",  8 

3-pdrs.,  6 1-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Maine) 

The  second  Maine  (Battleship  No.  10)  was  laid  down  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  February 
1899,  a year  to  the  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Maine;  launched  27  July  1901 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary 
Preble  Anderson ; and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  29 
December  1902,  Capt.  Eugene  H.  C.  Leutze  in  command. 

From  1903  to  1907  Maine  cruised  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  to  the  West  Indies,  and  she  completed  one 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  16  December  1907  she 
left  Hampton  Roads  with  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
en  route  to  the  Pacific  where  she  joined  ships  of  that  fleet 


for  a cruise  around  the  world.  In  company  with  the  Ala- 
bama, she  went  to  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  October  1908,  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  “Great  White  fleet.” 

Fitted  out  as  flagship  of  the  3d  Squadron,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Maine  resumed  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  into  Caribbean  waters  during  the  next  several 
months.  She  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  31 
August  1909.  Recommissioned  15  June  1911,  Maine  oper- 
ated along  the  east  coast.  During  World  War  I,  she 
trained  engineers,  armed  guard  crews,  and  midshipmen. 
Following  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  she  took  part 
in  the  review  of  the  fleet  at  New  York  26  December  1918. 

Maine  operated  with  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until 
15  May  1920  when  she  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  Classified  as  BB-10  on  17  July  1920,  she  was 
sold  to  J.  G.  Hitner  & W.  F.  Cutler  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
23  January  1922;  rendered  incapable  of  further  warlike 
service  17  December  1923 ; and  subsequently  broken  up 
and  scrapped  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Washington 
treaty  limiting  naval  armaments. 


( BB-69 : dp.  60,500;  1.  925';  b.  121 '2" ; a.  12  16",  32 
40mm. ; cl.  Montana ) 

The  name  Maine  was  assigned  to  BB-69  on  28  Decem- 
ber 1940,  but  construction  of  the  Motitana^class  battleship 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  was  canceled  21  July  1943. 


Mainstay 

A rope  or  cable  which,  as  part  of  a ship’s  standing 
rigging,  steadies  a mainmast  fore  and  aft  and  provides 
primary  support  for  the  angle  of  the  mast;  hence,  the 
quality  of  furnishing  chief  support  or  strength. 

(AM-261:  dp.  530  1.  184' 6" ; b.  33';  dr.  9'9" ; s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104 ; a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

Mainstay  (AM-261)  was  laid  down  by  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  10  April  1943 ; launched  31 
July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hughes;  and  com- 
missioned 24  April  1944,  Lt.  Henry  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

After  steaming  to  the  east  coast,  Mainstay  underwent 
shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  joined  Mine  Division 
32  on  21  July.  Three  days  later  she  departed  for  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  as  escort  for  convoy  UGS-49,  ar- 
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rived  Oran,  Algeria,  10  August.  On  the  15th  she  sailed 
for  minesweeping  operations  in  support  of  the  Allied  in- 
vasion of  southern  France  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  She 
closed  the  French  coast  20  August,  and  during  the  next 

2 months  she  swept  for  enemy  mines  from  Marseilles, 
France,  to  San  Remo,  Italy.  While  sweeping  coastal 
waters  between  Menton,  France,  and  Ventimiglia,  Italy, 
she  came  under  fire  from  German  shore  batteries  on  9 
and  10  September  and  engaged  the  enemy  guns  with  3-inch 
gunfire.  In  addition,  she  helped  repel  an  attack  by  sub- 
merged, one-man  “human  torpedoes”  on  gunfire  support 
sihips  on  the  10th. 

Mainstay  patrolled  the  Provence  coast  until  25  October ; 
thence,  after  overhaul  at  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  she  swept  for 
enemy  mines  off  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  and  Palermo,  Sicily. 
From  3 to  22  March  1945  she  helped  to  salvage  Swerve 
(AM-121),  sunk  at  Anzio  by  a German  mine  9 July  1944. 
After  additional  sweeps  off  Palermo,  she  sailed  12  April 
for  Oran,  joined  convoy  GUS-84  on  the  17th,  and  arrived 
Norfolk  5 May. 

With  the  war  in  Europe  ended  and  Allied  victory  in  the 
Pacific  only  weeks  away,  Mainstay  sailed  for  the  Pacific 
5 July  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  20  August.  Departing 

I September,  she  steamed  via  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  to 
Okinawa ; and,  after  arriving  1 October,  she  put  to  sea 
the  7th  to  avoid  an  impending  typhoon.  During  the  next 

3 days  she  battled  heavy  seas  while  typhoon  “Louise,”  a 
most  “furious  and  lethal  storm”  wreaked  havoc  at  Oki- 
nawa with  winds  of  120  knots.  She  searched  off  Okinawa 
for  survivors  of  this  vicious  storm  until  15  October. 

Mainstay  reached  Sasebo,  Japan,  20  October,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  2 months  she  destroyed  numerous  mines  in 
waters  southwest  of  Japan,  west  of  the  Ryukyus,  and 
north  of  Formosa.  Departing  Wakayama  13  January  1946, 
she  steamed  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived 
San  Pedro  15  February.  She  operated  out  of  there  and 
Pearl  Harbor  until  arriving  Bremerton,  Wash.,  16  Septem- 
ber. She  decommissioned  6 November  1946  and  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 

Mainstay  was  placed  in  service  28  November  1947,  Lt. 

D.  H.  Lane  in  charge.  Assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet,  she  departed  10  January  1948  for  the  Far  East. 
Sailing  via  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  reached 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  28  March  and  was  placed  out  of  service 
16  April  1948.  She  recommissioned  1 March  1949,  Lt.  ( jg. ) 
John  S.  Grow  in  command.  Assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  3, 
she  arrived  Sasebo  21  April  and,  for  7 months,  operated 
off  Kyushu  between  Sasebo  and  Kokura.  Returning  to 
Yokosuka  23  November,  she  decomissioned  10  January 
1950. 

Mainstay  recommissioned  12  December  1950,  Lt.  Thomas 

E.  Reynolds  in  command.  A week  later  she  departed  for 
the  eastern  coast  of  Korea,  and  on  2 January  1951  she 
began  coastal  patrols  and  mine  sweeps  in  support  of  the 
Blockading  and  Escort  Force.  During  the  next  month  she 
cleared  a path  for  inshore  fire  support  ships.  As  American 
and  U.N.  ground  forces  began  their  second  drive  up  the 
peninsula,  she  swept  for  mines  and  fired  at  enemy  shore 
positions  during  an  amphibious  feint  on  30  and  31  January 
against  the  Communist-held  Kansong-Kosong  area.  On  2 
February  she  supported  rescue  operations  after  Partridge 
(AMS-31)  struck  a mine  off  Sokcho  and  sank. 

After  returning  briefly  to  Sasebo  4 February,  Mainstay 
resumed  sweeping  and  patrol  duty  off  Korea.  She  ranged 
the  coastal  waters  from  Pohang  in  the  south  to  Songjin  in 
the  north,  and  between  21  February  and  31  May  she 
operated  primarily  off  Wonsan  supporting  the  siege  and 
bombardment  of  the  harbor.  She  departed  Korean  waters 
7 August,  touched  at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuaka,  and  steamed 
for  the  west  coast  20  August,  arriving  Long  Beach 

II  September  1951. 

For  almost  2 years  Mainstay  operated  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters.  She  again  deployed 
to  the  Far  East  6 August  1953  and  resumed  patrols  off 
South  Korea  22  September.  Operating  out  of  Sasebo,  she 
cruised  coastal  waters  from  Pusan  to  Pohang  during  the 


remainder  of  1953.  She  completed  her  final  patrol  10 
February  1954  and  2 days  later  departed  Sasebo  for  Long 
Beach,  where  she  arrived  11  March. 

Mainstay  remained  at  Long  Beach  and  decommissioned 
there  21  September  1954.  She  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  San  Diego,  and  while  berthed  there  was  reclassi- 
fied MSF-261  on  7 February  1955.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 December  1959  and  she  was  sold  for 
scrap  to  National  Metal  & Steel  Corp.  8 August  1960. 

Mainstay  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Majaba 

An  island  of  the  Philippines. 

(AG-43 : dp.  5,070;  1.  300' ; b.  44'1"  ; dr.  17'11"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
a.  13") 

Majaba  (AG-43)  was  built  as  SS  Meriden  by  Albina 
Engine  & Machine  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  1919;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  under  charter  as  SS  El  Oapitan  from 
her  owner,  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Go.,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  23  April  1942 ; renamed  Majaba  and  commissioned 
the  same  day. 

Majaba  completed  conversion  to  a miscellaneous  auxil- 
iary 14  May  and  subsequently  steamed  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  cargo  runs  to  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the 
South  Pacific.  Departing  Honolulu  24  June,  she  operated 
during  the  next  several  months  out  of  Honolulu  and  com- 
pleted supply  missions  to  Palmyra  Island,  Christmas 
Island,  and  Canton  Island.  Thence,  she  reached  Efate,  New 
Hebrides,  to  bolster  the  vital  ocean  supply  line  to  Ameri- 
can forces  engaged  in  the  bitter  struggle  for  control  of 
Guadalcanal. 

Majaba  departed  the  New  Hebrides  26  October  and 
steamed  to  meet  two  supply  convoys  bound  for  the  Solo- 
mons. However,  heavy  weather  prevented  the  rendezvous, 
and  she  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  29  October.  Later  that 
day  she  sailed  once  again  for  Guadalcanal  where  she  ar- 
rived 2 November.  Screened  by  Southard  (DMS-10),  she 
crossed  Ironbottom  Sound  and  unloaded  cargo  at  Tulagi 
that  same  day. 

Despite  the  menace  of  powerful  Japanese  naval  forces, 
Majaba  shuttled  cargo  between  Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal 
during  the  next  few  days.  She  arrived  off  Lunga  Point, 
Guadalcanal,  early  7 November;  and,  while  her  escort, 
Woodworth  (DD-460),  patrolled  for  enemy  submarines 
off  Lunga  Point,  she  began  final  unloading  operations  prior 
to  her  planned  departure  for  Espiritu  Santo.  Shortly  before 
0930,  lookouts  in  Lansdowne  (DD-486),  anchored  near 
Maiaba,  spotted  a submarine  periscope  followed  by  two 
torpedo  wakes.  One  torpedo,  which  apparently  passed 
under  Lansdowne,  hit  the  beach  but  failed  to  explode.  The 
other  curved  toward  Majaba  and  exploded  against  her 
starboard  side  amidships,  destroying  her  engineroom 
and  boilers.  She  settled  and  listed  slightly  but  did  not 
sink.  While  Lansdowne  and  Woodworth  searched  for  the 
enemy  sub,  Bobolink  (AT-131)  went  to  Majaba’ said.  The 
tug  towed  the  disabled  ship  east  along  the  coast  of  Guadal- 
canal and  beached  her  that  afternoon  off  the  month  of  the 
Tenaru  River. 

On  8 January  1943  Navajo  (AT-64)  and  Bobolink  freed 
Majaba  from  her  beached  position  and  towed  her  to  Tulagi. 
Reclassified  IX-102  and  placed  in  an  inservice  status  on  1 
July  1943,  she  remained  at  Florida  Island,  Solomons,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  served  as  a 
floating  quarters  and  material  storage  ship. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  Majaba  was  towed  to  the 
Philippines.  She  remained  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  until 
early  in  1946  when  she  was  towed  to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon. 
There,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  14  March  1946  and 
delivered  to  WSA  for  return  to  her  owner.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  28  March  1946. 

Majaba  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Majestic 


Regal,  stately,  or  grand.  Both  ships  retained  former 


names. 


I 


(Sch:  t.  297) 

The  first  Majestic  was  an  old  whaler  purchased  by  the 
Navy  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  2 December  1861  for  use  as 
an  obstruction.  The  ships  in  the  Federal  “stone  fleet” 
were  sunk  in  the  channels  of  harbors  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  during  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

II 


( SP-3061 : t.  717;  1.  201'10" ; b.  30' ; dr.  10'3"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  27) 

The  second  Majestic  (SP-3061),  a steel-hulled,  paddle- 
wheel  steamer,  was  built  in  1903  at  Blizabethport,  N.J.,  as 
Happy  Day;  chartered  by  the  Navy  30  August  1918  from 
Potomac  & Chesapeake  Steamboat  Oo. ; and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  she  patrolled  the 
Potomac  and  carried  passengers  to  nearby  points.  After 
World  War  I ended,  Majestic  was  returned  to  her  owner 
24  March  1919.  She  continued  in  merchant  service  until 
abandoned  in  1928. 


Major 

Charles  Nance  Major,  bom  24  February  1915  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  1 August  1940. 
Following  training  in  Arkansas  and  in  Midshipman’s 
School  at  Chicago,  he  was  commissioned  ensign  14  March 
1941.  He  served  in  Leary  from  April  until  December  when 
he  reported  to  Norfolk  for  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District. 
On  9 February  1942  he  reported  to  the  Armed  Guard 
Center  at  New  York  City  for  duty  in  SS  R.  P.  Resor,  a 
tanker  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  The 
taker  loaded  a cargo  of  bulk  crude  oil  at  Houston,  Tex. ; 
and,  while  steaming  for  Fall  River,  Mass.,  she  was  tor- 
pedoed off  Manasquan,  N.J.,  by  (7-578  late  26  February. 
The  German  torpedo  exploded  against  the  tanker’s  port- 
side.  Explosions  and  raging  fires  engulfed  R.  P.  Resor 
from  her  bridge  aft,  and  she  burned  out  of  control  before 
sinking  2 days  later.  All  but  two  of  the  merchant  crew  and 
armed  guard,  including  Ensign  Major,  died  in  the  attack. 

(DE-796 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10"  ; dr.  9'5" ; s.  24 

k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  8 dcp. ; 1 dcp. 

(h.h.)  ; 2 dct.,  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Major  (DE-796)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Oorp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  16  August  1943 ; launched  23  October 
1943;  sponsored  by  Ens.  Margaret  Roper  Major,  Ensign 
Major’s  widow ; and  commissioned  at  Orange,  Tex.,  12 
February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  O.  W.  Goepner  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Major  served  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  frontier  and  escorted  convoys  between 
Cuba  and  Trinidad  until  arriving  Boston,  Mass.,  11  June. 
She  underwent  training  out  of  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  with 
ships  of  Escort  Division  56  before  arriving  Yorktown, 
Va.,  2 July  for  convoy  escort  duty.  On  4 July  she  sailed 
as  part  of  TF  61  and  escorted  UGS— 47,  a 68-ship  convoy, 
to  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  where  she  arrived  23  July.  Between 
30  July  and  18  August  she  escorted  a westbound  convoy 
back  to  the  United  States. 

Major  again  sailed  with  TF  61  as  convoy  escort  12  Sep- 
tember, but  on  the  25th  she  left  UGS-54  and  steamed  to 
Plymouth,  England,  arriving  29  September.  There  she  met 
a convoy  of  18  LSTs  and  20  LCIs,  and  between  5 and  24 
October  she  sailed  as  escort  to  Charleston,  S.C.  During  the 
next  2 months  Major  made  another  convoy  run  to  north 
Africa  and  back ; and,  after  returning  to  Boston  29  De- 
cember, she  served  as  submarine  training  target  ship  out 
of  New  London.  Thence  she  sailed  21  February  1945  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Arriving  Manus,  Admiralties,  1 April,  Major  escorted  a 
convoy  from  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  to  Leyte  Gulf,  Philip- 


pines, where  she  reported  for  duty  with  the  Philippine 
Sea  frontier.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  she  oper- 
ated out  of  Leyte  Gulf,  patrolling  for  enemy  submarines, 
providing  passenger  and  mail  service  to  islands  in  the 
southern  Philippines,  and  conducting  periodic  convoy  es- 
cort duty,  including  a run  to  New  Guinea  and  back.  Late 
in  July  she  reached  Okinawa  as  escort  for  an  LST  con- 
voy, thence  she  departed  1 August  guarding  LSTs  bound 
for  Leyte.  Three  days  later,  as  Earl  V.  Johnson  (DB- 
702)  dueled  with  a Japanese  submarine,  Major  protected 
the  convoy,  which  arrived  at  Leyte  Gulf  7 August. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  15  August,  Major 
steamed  to  Manila  18  August  and  escorted  LSTs  to  Japan. 
She  anchored  near  mighty  Missouri  (BB-63)  in  Tokyo 
Bay  1 September  and  the  following  day  witnessed  the 
Japanese  surrender  on  board  the  giant  battleship.  After 
returning  to  the  Philippines  later  that  month,  she  operated 
out  of  Leyte.  Late  in  1945  she  steamed  to  the  west  coast. 
Major  decomissioned  at  Long  Beach  13  March  1948  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  At  present  she  is  berthed 
with  the  Pacific  Inactive  Fleet  at  Stockton,  Calif. 


Major  Wheeler 

(Str:  dp.  7,020;  1.  319 ' 9" ; b.  46';  dr.  22'2" ; s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  70;  a.  2 4") 

Major  Wheeler  was  launched  by  Hanlon  Drydock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  4 July  1918 ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  USSB  30  September  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 October  1918. 

The  new  freighter  departed  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  3 Novem- 
ber 1918  for  Callao,  Peru,  where  she  exchanged  a general 
cargo  for  nitrates  needed  for  manufacturing  munitions. 
Steaming  via  Arica,  Chile,  and  Cape  Horn  she  arrived 
Charleston,  S.C.,  26  December.  She  departed  New  York  15 
February  1919  and  arrived,  via  Trinidad,  at  Santos, 
Brazil,  16  March.  After  calls  along  the  Brazilian  coast  she 
returned  to  New  York  9 May.  Major  Wheeler  decommis- 
sioned there  19  May  1919  and  returned  to  USSB.  In  1922 
she  was  sold  to  Baltimore,  SS  Co. 


Makah 

An  Indian  tribe  which  lived  near  Cape  Flattery,  Wash. 

( YTB-509 : dp.  237 ; 1. 100' ; b.  26' ; dr.  10' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl.  10 ; 
a.  none ; cl.  Cholocco) 

Makah  (YTB-509)  was  laid  down  by  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  7 May  1945;  launched  14  July 
1945 ; and  placed  in  service  30  August  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District,  Makah  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  for  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  for 
more  than  two  decades  while  performing  tug  and  mis- 
cellaneous harbor  towing  assignments  out  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Reclassified  YTM-772  in  March  1966,  she  at  present 
operates  in  the  11th  Naval  District. 


Makassar  Strait 

The  passage  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  between  Borneo 
and  Celebes  which  connects  the  Celebes  Sea  with  the 
Java  Sea.  During  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  which  began  in  January  1942,  out- 
numbered Allied  naval  forces  engaged  the  enemy  in  a 
series  of  naval  battles  which  harassed  and  delayed  the 
Japanese  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  and  helped  thwart 
the  invasion  of  Australia.  On  24  January  the  four-piper 
destroyers  of  DesRon  29  made  a daring  and  successful 
night  torpedo  and  gunfire  attack  on  an  enemy  transport 
convoy,  anchored  off  Balikpapan,  Borneo.  This  gallant  raid 
into  Makassar  Strait,  which  was  the  first  American  sur- 
face action  in  the  Pacific  war,  cost  the  enemy  four  trans- 
ports and  a patrol  ship;  and,  while  it  failed  to  halt  the 
Jap  advance  across  the  Malay  Barrier,  it  was  a tactical 
victory  which  bolstered  the  morale  and  determination  of 
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hard-pressed  American  and  Allied  naval  forces  in  the 
southwest  Pacific. 

( CVE-91 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3" ; b.  65';  ew.  108'1" ; dr. 

22'6" ; s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  20  20mm„ 

28  ac. ; cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Makassar  Strait  (CVE-91)  was  originally  classified 
AVG-91,  reclassified  ACV-91  on  20  August  1942,  and 
reclassified  CVE-91  on  15  July  1943 ; originally  named 
Ulitaka  Bay  and  renamed  Makassar  Strait  6 November 
1943;  laid  down  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  29  December  1943 ; 
launched  22  March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Truman  J. 
Hedding;  and  commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  27  April 
1944,  Capt.  Warren  K.  Berner  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Makassar  Strait 
departed  San  Diego  6 June  and  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  Marshalls  carrying  replacement  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers ; thence,  she  transported  military  casualties  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  west  coast  where  she  arrived  San 
Diego  13  July.  During  much  of  the  next  2 months  she 
trained  carrier  pilots  off  southern  California.  Between 
25  September  and  15  October  she  ferried  129  planes  to 
Hawaii  and  to  Manus,  Admiralties.  After  returning  to 
Pear  Harbor  26  October  with  70  damaged  wildcats  on 
board,  she  resumed  pilot  training  operations  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

During  the  next  3 months  Makassar  Strait  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  training  of  naval  and  marine 
aviators.  Pilots  from  a dozen  air  groups  and  squadrons 
made  more  than  6,700  landings  as  she  participated  in 
combat  air  patrol  and  hunter-killer  training  exercises 
and  night  carrier  operations,  as  well  as  defensive  train- 
ing against  simulated  bomb  and  torpedo  attacks. 

With  Composite  Squadron  97  embarked,  Makassar 


Strait  departed  Pearl  Harbor  29  January  1945  and  steamed 
via  Eniwetok  for  combat  duty  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Assigned  to  TG  50.8,  between  9 February  and  8 April  she 
protected  logistics  ships  operating  in  support  of  the  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force  during  devastating  airstrikes  against 
enemy  targets  from  the  Bonins  to  the  Ryukyus. 

Assigned  to  a support  carrier  group  8 April,  Makassar 
Strait  began  air  operations  in  the  intense  fighting  on 
Okinawa.  During  the  next  4 weeks  she  launched  scores 
of  sorties  against  targets  in  the  Ryukus.  Her  planes  pro- 
vided close  air  support  for  American  ground  troops  and 
struck  with  effective  and  devastating  force  against  enemy 
gun  emplacements,  ground  installations,  and  airfields  as 
determined  Americans  drove  to  capture  Okinawa — the 
enemy’s  last  bastion  of  his  crumbling  empire.  In  addition, 
the  escort  carrier’s  planes  splashed  four  enemy  aircraft. 

Makassar  Strait  transferred  her  air  squadron  to  Ship- 
ley  Bay  (CVE-85)  at  Kerama  Retto  7 May  and  departed 
later  that  day  for  Guam  where  she  arrived  the  11th. 
She  now  operated  in  the  Marianas  between  Guam  and 
Saipan  providing  refresher  training  for  carrier  pilots, 
until  departing  for  Hawaii  19  July.  Steaming  via  Kwaja- 
lein  where  she  loaded  50  planes,  she  reached  Pearl  Har- 
bor 29  July.  There  she  embarked  387  military  passen- 
gers and  sailed  14  August  for  the  United  States. 

Arriving  San  Diego  21  August,  Makassar  Strait  had 
steamed  more  than  91,000  miles  in  support  of  the  Allied 
victory  in  the  Pacific.  She  continued  to  train  carrier 
pilots  during  the  next  2 months ; by  the  end  of  October 
the  total  number  of  landings  on  her  flight  deck  since  her 
commissioning  had  surpassed  15,500. 

Makassar  Strait  departed  San  Diego  4 November  for 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty.  Steaming  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
transported  replacement  troops  to  the  Marshalls;  and 
after  embarking  1,092  veterans  at  Kwajalein,  returned 
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to  San  Diego  29  November.  Between  4 December  and  3 
January  1946  she  made  a similar  cruise  to  Guam  and 
back,  transporting  1,123  officers  and  men  to  the  United 
States. 

Departing  San  Diego  5 January,  Makassar  Strait 
steamed  via  San  Francisco  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where 
she  arrived  12  January.  Assigned  to  the  19th  Fleet,  she 
underwent  deactivation  and  decommissioned  9 August 
1946.  She  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Tacoma ; 
and,  while  berthed  there,  was  reclassified  CVU-91  on  12 
June  1955.  On  28  August  1958  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
authorized  her  to  be  used  as  target  to  destruction.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1958. 

Makassar  Strait  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Makin  Island 

A coral  atoll  in  the  northern  Gilberts,  Makin  was  the 
scene  of  two  landings  by  American  troops  during  World 
War  II : a diversionary  raid  by  the  2d  Marine  Raider 
Battalion,  the  famous  “Carlson’s  Raiders”,  16  to  18  Au- 
gust 1942,  and  an  invasion  of  the  atoll  by  the  Northern 
Attack  Force,  5th  Fleet,  19  to  29  November  1943. 

(CVE-93:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3” ; b.  65'2" ; ew.  108' 1” ; dr. 

22'6” ; s.  20  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5”,  16  40mm.,  ac.  28;  cl. 

Casablanca) 

Makin  Island  (CVE-93)  was  laid  down  12  January 
1944  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. ; 
launched  5 April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Nichol; 
and  commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  9 May  1944,  Comdr. 
W.  B.  Whaley  in  command. 

Following  brief  west  coast  shakedown,  Makin  Island 
departed  San  Diego  19  June  1944  to  ferry  aircraft  and 
men  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Majuro,  and  Kwajalein,  returning 
to  San  Diego  24  July.  The  escort  carrier  then  trained  out 
of  San  Diego  preparing  for  combat  until  16  October,  when 
she  sailed  for  Ulithi  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  ar- 
riving 5 November. 

On  10  November  the  ship  got  underway  for  Leyte,  pro- 
tecting convoys  in  transit  to  the  invasion  beachhead. 
Extensive  air  operations  were  conducted  but  no  enemy 
resistance  was  encountered.  On  22  November  she  sailed 
to  Manus  for  the  forthcoming  invasion  of  Luzon. 

Flying  the  pennant  of  Rear  Adm.  O.  T.  Durgin,  Com- 
mander TG  77.4,  Makin  Island  left  Manus  27  December 
to  rendezvous  with  the  invasion  force  in  Surigao  Strait, 
Leyte.  Sailing  for  Lingayen  Gulf,  3 January  1945  the 
carrier  was  subjected  to  fierce,  almost  continuous  enemy 
air  attack  during  the  passage  to  the  assault  beaches. 
Though  sister  carrier  Ommaney  Bay  ( CVE-79 ) was  sunk 
and  a number  of  other  ships  damaged,  Makin  Island  ar- 
rived unscathed  6 January.  For  the  next  11  days  she 
remained  off  the  beachhead  flying  air  support  for  the 
amphibious  operation,  then  sailed  for  Ulithi. 

Admiral  Durgin  flew  his  flag  in  Makin  Island i once 
more,  during  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  off  which  she 
arrived  16  February.  Her  planes  made  preinvasion  strikes 
and  after  the  landings  provided  aerial  fire  support,  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  hot  action  ashore,  until  8 March. 
The  carrier  group  again  came  under  heavy  Japanese 
suicide  attacks,  but  Makin  Island  again  was  not  hit.  After 
replenishing  at  Ulithi,  she  sailed  for  Okinawa,  again  as 
flagship. 

From  her  arrival  off  Japan’s  last  great  island  bastion, 
Okinawa,  25  March,  Makin  Island  remained  on  station 
for  67  days,  flying  constant  fire  support,  supply,  and  re- 
connaissance missions  for  the  ground  forces.  The  ship’s 
aircraft,  from  Composite  Squadrons  84  and  91,  flew  2,258 
combat  sorties,  recording  over  8,000  hours  of  flying  time. 
Relieved  1 June,  the  carrier  sailed  for  Guam,  arriving 
5 June. 

She  sailed  again  11  July  to  provide  air  cover  for  ships 
conducting  minesweeping  and  raiding  operations  in  the 
Bast  China  Sea  and  to  launch  airstrikes  against  Japanese 
targets  on  the  Chinese  coast.  On  13  August  she  anchored 


in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  and  on  9 September  proceeded 
to  Wakanoura  Wan,  in  southern  Honshu,  for  occupation 
duty.  Among  her  missions  was  providing  air  cover  for  the 
evacuation  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war.  She  sailed  for  San 
Francisco  18  October,  arrived  5 November,  then  voyaged 
to  Shanghai  to  return  troops  to  the  United  States  at 
Seattle  30  December. 

Makin  Island  decommissioned  19  April  1946  at  Puget 
Sound,  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  11  July,  and  sold 

I January  1947. 

Makin  Island  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 

Mcdabar 

One  of  the  planetoids  orbiting  the  sun  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  Too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
Malabar  was  discovered  on  a photograph  in  1906  by  Dr. 
A.  Kopff  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

( AF-37 : dp.  7,435  (lim.)  ; 1.  338'6" ; b.  50'0” ; dr.  21'1" 

(lim.)  ; s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  84;  a.  1.3”,  6 20mm.;  cl.  Adria; 

T.  R1-M-AV3) 

Malabar  (AF-37)  was  laid  down  under  Martime  Com- 
mission contract  by  the  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  17  July  1944 ; launched  17  September 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Brennan ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  24  February  1945; 
converted  by  Tennessee  Coal  & Iron  Dock,  Houston,  Tex., 
to  a refrigeration  ship;  and  commissioned  8 March  1945, 
Lt.  Charles  S.  Rogers,  USNR  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Malabar 
departed  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  Pearl  Harbor  28  March  with 
a stopover  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  embark  food  supplies  for  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  1 May.  Assigned  to 
Service  Squadron  8,  Service  Force,  the  storeship  sailed 
the  11th  for  the  Marianas,  via  Eniwetok,  Marshalls,  to 
unload  half  of  her  cargo  at  Saipan  from  27  to  31  May. 

She  continued  on  to  the  Volcano  Islands  1 June,  arriv- 
ing Iwo  Jima  3 days  later.  Her  task  of  issuing  provisions 
to  53  ships  was  interrupted  by  a typhoon  6 June.  After  a 
day  and  a half  of  battling  the  storm,  Malabar  finally  an- 
chored and  discharged  the  rest  of  her  stores  to  an  Army 
installation  ashore. 

On  12  June  Malabar  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  again 
via  Saipan,  for  12  days  of  repairs  necessitated  by  the 
typhoon.  She  got  underway  30  June  for  a second  trip  to 
Eniwetok  and,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  was  1 day  out 
when  the  Japanese  surrendered  15  August. 

She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  the  27th  for  Japan,  via 
Eniwetok,  arriving  Tokyo  Bay  17  September.  Malabar 
then  supplied  a record  total  of  157  ships  in  9 days.  After 
upkeep  at  Pearl  from  13  to  27  October,  she  returned  to  the 
central  Pacific,  sinking  two  mines  en  route.  On  16  Novem- 
ber she  reached  the  Yangtze  River  and  reported  to  CTU 
67.2.3  for  supply  duty  out  of  Shanghai  until  4 December 
when  she  got  underway  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  arriving  the 
22d. 

Malabar  departed  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  the  Philippines 
21  February  1946,  anchoring  in  Manila  Bay  22  March  for 
a month’s  service  before  steaming  from  Samar,  16  April, 
for  the  east  coast,  via  San  Francisco  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
She  arrived  Bayonne,  N.J.,  1 July  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  cruising  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  from  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to  Bermuda. 

On  3 January  1947  Malabar  departed  Bermuda  for  Eu- 
rope, arriving  Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  the  14th  to 
unload  her  cargo.  After  a stop  at  Naples,  Italy,  she  re- 
turned to  the  east  coast  later  in  the  month  to  continue 
her  service  force  operations  between  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba ; Norfolk ; and  Argentia,  interspersed  with  annual 
supply  trips  to  Europe  through  the  next  8 years. 

Malabar  was  placed  in  reserve  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  20 
June  1955  before  decommissioning  26  September.  She  re- 
mained berthed  there  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960. 
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Malanao 

A small  offshore  island  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  midway  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  Palawan  Island,  Philippines. 

(AG-44:  dp.  2,273;  1.  224';  b.  40';  dr.  13'10" ; s.  8 k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  13'',  3 20mm.) 

Malanao  (AG-44)  was  built  as  SS  Paraiso  by  Craig 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  1912  and  char- 
tered by  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  of  San  Francisco  in 
1914  for  merchant  service  along  the  coast  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  Acquired  by  Long  Beach  Steamship 
Co.  27  October  1916,  she  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
Oliver  J.  Olson  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  24  July 
1918  and  renamed  SS  Florence  Olson.  For  more  than  two 
decades  she  continued  to  serve  as  a west  coast  freighter 
hauling  lumber  and  general  cargo. 

Florence  Olson  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  her 
owner  3 May  1942;  renamed  Malanao  6 May  1942;  con- 
verted for  Navy  use  by  General  Engineering  & Drydock 
Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  23  May  1942;  and  commissioned  3 
June  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  L.  Liberg  in  command. 

Following  completion  of  conversion  6 July,  Malanao 
carried  a cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  Au- 
gust. Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  8,  Pacific  Fleet  Serv- 
ice Force,  she  operated  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
among  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  chain  and  to  islands  in 
Polynesia  and  the  central  Pacific.  Loaded  with  general 
cargo,  construction  equipment,  and  at  times  ammunition, 
in  1943  she  completed  23  runs  to  Hawaiian  ports  as  well 
as  to  American  bases  on  Johnston,  Palmyra,  Christmas, 
Fanning,  and  Canton  Islands.  Shortly  after  the  securing 
of  Makin  Island,  Gilberts,  23  November  1943,  she  ar- 
rived there  with  general  cargo.  She  maintained  her  busy 
pace  of  operations  in  1944  and  included  three  round  trips 
between  Hawaii  and  Seattle,  Wash.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1945  she  made  13  supply  runs  to  island  bases 
in  the  Hawaiian  perimeter. 

Malanao  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  her  final  cargo 
run  28  June  1945.  She  remained  there  until  28  September 
when  she  steamed  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  10  October. 
She  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  18  February  1946, 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  12  March 
1946.  Her  hull  was  scrapped  at  Mare  Island  4 June  1946. 


Malang 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( ScStr : dp.  7,726;  1.  332'6”  ; b.  44' ; dr.  23'11" ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  62;  a.  2 4") 

Malang,  a steel  cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1898  by  Wigham 
Richardson  & Co.,  Newcastle,  England,  and  during  the 
next  two  decades  she  was  in  merchant  service  in  Atlantic 
and  European  waters.  Under  provisions  of  a Presidential 
proclamation,  she  was  seized  by  the  United  States  at  New 
York  20  March  1918 ; turned  over  to  the  Navy  21  March ; 
and  commissioned  2 April  1918  for  duty  with  NOTS. 

After  loading  Army  supplies,  she  steamed  in  convoy 
via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  reached  Brest,  France,  13 
May.  She  operated  along  the  French  coast  until  10  June 
when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States.  She  arrived  New 
York  the  26th  and  prepared  for  additional  cargo  runs  to 
European  waters.  Malang  made  a second  voyage  to  St. 
Nazaire,  Verdon,  and  Bordeaux  between  9 August  and  25 
September.  From  17  October  to  8 November  she  carried 
minelaying  supplies  to  Barry  Roads,  Wales. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Malang  operated 
out  of  Barry  Roads  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
carried  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Belfast,  northern 
Ireland  to  French  ports.  Early  in  January  1919  she  loaded 
a cargo  of  mines  and  ammunition  at  Brest.  Sailing  10 
January,  she  arrived  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  the  31st  She 
underwent  voyage  repairs  and  on  5 March  sailed  for 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  with  3,600  tons  of  grain  in  her 
holds.  She  arrived  26  March,  thence  steamed  via  Hango, 


Finland,  to  Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  where  she  arrived  21 
April.  Malang  remained  at  Rotterdam,  decommissioned 
there  7 May  1919,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner,  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd. 

Malay 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-735 : t.  173;  1.  150';  b.  20';  dr.  8'7" ; s.  15  k. ; cpl. 

29;  a.  2 3-pdrs.,  1 mg.,  1 Y-gun) 

Malay  (SP-735),  a steam  yacht,  was  built  by  John 
Rosch  & Sons  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1898;  acquired  on  free 
lease  from  Hannah  P.  Weld  of  Boston  28  April  1917 ; and 
commissioned  16  June  1917  to  patrol  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  during  World  War  I.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner 
1 March  1919,  and  sold  to  a buyer  from  Honduras  in  1921. 


Malek  Adhel 

Brig  named  for  a sultan  of  Turkey. 

(Brig : dp.  125 ; 1.  80' ; b.  20'7"  ; dr.  7'9"  ; a.  10  guns) 

Maleic  Adhel  was  a brig  built  for  Mexico  by  William 
H.  Webb  at  New  York  City  in  1840.  She  was  originally 
assigned  to  serve  in  the  Pacific  trade,  but  with  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Mexico  11  May  1846  she  served 
in  the  Mexican  Navy  as  a 10-gun  brig. 

The  brig  was  captured  at  Mazatlau,  Mexico,  6 Septem- 
ber 1846  by  Warren,  Comdr.  Joseph  B.  Hull  in  command. 
She  was  taken  into  the  U.S.  Navy  and  placed  in  service 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  James  F.  Schenck.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  she  operated  along  the  lower  coast 
of  California.  She  was  sold  in  1848. 


Mallard 

The  common  wild  duck,  Anas  platyrliynches,  of  either 
sex,  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  domestic  ducks  are 
descended  from  it. 

I 

(AM-44 : dp.  950 ; 1. 187'10"  ; b.  35'6"  ; dr.  9'9y2"  (mean)  ; 
s.  14  k. ; cl.  Lapwing ) 

The  first  Mallard  (AM-44)  was  laid  down  by  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  25  May  1918; 
launched  17  December  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry 
R.  Brayton,  wife  of  the  commanding  officer  at  commis- 
sioning; and  commissioned  25  June  1919,  Lt.  (jg.)  Harry 
R.  Brayton  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mallard  conducted  mine- 
sweep  duties  in  the  3d  Naval  District  through  the  next 
9 years.  Transferred  to  submarine  rescue  operations 
following  conversion  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  June  to  De- 
cember 1928,  Mallard  was  redesignated  ASR-4  on  12 
September  1929.  From  January  to  March  1929  she  joined 
S-4  (SS-109)  in  experimental  maneuvers  off  Key  West, 
Fla. 

The  next  year  Mallard  sailed  for  Coco  Solo,  her  new 
home  port,  for  patrol  off  Panama,  where  she  remained 
throughout  World  War  II  attached  to  Submarine  Squad- 
ron 3.  During  that  time  she  performed  target-towing  and 
diver-training  services  for  ships  of  the  fleet. 

In  May  1946  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  New 
York  Navy  Yard  to  be  decommissioned  10  December  and 
stripped.  On  22  May  1947  Mallard  was  used  as  a target 
ship  and  sunk  by  torpedo  fire  from  Piper  (SS-409). 

II 

( LCI  ( L ) -963 : dp.  387 ; 1. 159' ; b.  23'8"  ; dr.  5'8"  ; s.  34  k. ; 
cpl.  40 ; a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI  (L)-531) 

LCI (L) -963  was  laid  down  25  February  1944  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched 
20  March  1944 ; and  commissioned  16  May  1944. 
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USS  Mallard  (AM-44)— Later  classified  (ASR-4). 


After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  new  large 
infantry  landing  craft  headed  for  the  Pacific  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Following  amphibious  training,  LCI(L)- 
963  reached  the  war  zone  in  time  to  help  return  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  Philippines  with  the  landings 
on  Leyte,  20  October  1944.  She  next  participated  in  the 
Ormoc  Bay  landings,  7 December,  and  the  invasion  of 
Mindoro  a week  later.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1945, 
she  lifted  units  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division  to  the  Ba- 
tangas  Province,  Luzon.  There  the  objective  was  Nasugbu, 
terminus  of  a road  network  radiating  from  Manila.  In 
February,  she  assisted  in  the  liberation  of  Palawan, 
whence  she  proceeded  back  across  the  Sulu  Sea  to  fight  in 
the  Visayans. 

LG  I (L) -963  remained  in  the  South  Pacific  until  Japan 
capitulated.  She  then  returned  home,  decommissioning 
and  entering  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  in  1946.  While  berthed  in  Florida,  late  in 
1948,  or  early  1949,  she  was  redesignated  AMCU-30  and 
named  Mallard.  Reactivated  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  June 
1952,  Mallard  operated  on  the  east  coast  as  an  under- 
water mine  detector  until  after  the  Korean  truce.  De- 
commissioning again  in  July  1954,  she  again  entered  the 
Reserve  Fleet,  where,  as  before,  she  was  reclassified,  now 
to  MHC-30.  Struck  from  the  list  of  Navy  Vessels,  1 Janu- 
ary 1960,  Mallard  was  sold  to  Randolph  Mattson,  30 
June  1960. 

LCI (L)-963  received  four  battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 


Mallory  (ID-1280)  see  Henry  R.  Mallory 


Malone 

The  capital  of  Franklin  County  in  northeast  New  York  : 
a port  of  entry  near  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  selected  by  the  Irish- American  Fenians 
as  their  base  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1866. 

(PC-553:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8" ; b.  23';  dr.  6'6"  (mean)  ; s. 
22  k. ; cpl.  65 ; a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.,  3 20mm.,  2 dct. ; cl.  PC-461 ) 

Malone  (PC-553)  was  laid  down  as  PC-553  by  Sullivan 
Dry  Dock  & Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  20  December  1941 ; 
launched  30  May  1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Marjorie  M. 


McAllister;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard 
12  October  1942,  Ens.  Benjamin  T.  Fairchild,  USNR,  in 
command. 

On  12  November  PC-553  got  underway  for  shakedown 
off  Boston,  Mass.  She  returned  to  New  York  for  patrol 
and  escort  duty  with  the  eastern  sea  frontier  based  at 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  into  late  1943. 

PC-553  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  21  December,  arriving 
2 days  later.  On  5 January  1944  she  departed  Norfolk  in 
convoy,  reaching  Horta,  Azores,  the  17th  to  report  for  duty 
with  the  12th  Fleet.  The  submarine  chaser  spent  the  next 
year  supporting  the  European  war  with  patrol,  escort, 
and  supply  operations  out  of  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Devon,  England.  After  the  German  surrender  of  7 May 
1945,  PC-553  got  underway  6 June  in  convoy  from  Le 
Havre,  France,  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Key  West,  Fla., 
in  late  June. 

Assigned  to  Service  Force  2,  Atlantic  Fleet,  PC-553  oper- 
ated along  the  east  coast  until  10  May  1946  when  she  be- 
came part  of  the  16th  (Reserve)  Fleet.  Placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve  9 July,  in  January  1947  she  entered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  remained  for  more  than  a decade.  On  1 February 
1956  the  submarine  chaser  was  renamed  Malone.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  list  5 September  1957,  Malone  was  sold  to 
Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  scrapping  at  New 
York  on  1 July  1958. 

Maloy 

Thomas  Joel  Maloy,  born  26  September  1906  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  30  September  1926.  On  13  No- 
vember, in  action  off  Guadalcanal,  Chief  Watertender 
Maloy’s  ship,  Atlanta  (CL-51),  was  torpedoed  and  went 
dead  in  the  water.  After  ordering  his  crew  to  abandon 
number  one  fireroom,  Maloy  remained  at  his  station  strug- 
gling to  stem  the  rapid  flooding  of  the  area.  Compelled 
to  leave  the  compartment,  he  proceeded  to  the  forward 
engineroom  to  investigate  conditions  there.  He  perished 
in  this  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  ship.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  during 
the  Guadalcanal  campaign. 

( DE-791 : dpi.  1,400;  1.  306' ; b.  36'10"  ; dr.  9'5'' ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 

dcp.  (hh. ),  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 
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Maloy  (DE-791)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  10  May  1943  ; launched  18  August  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Maloy,  widow  of  Chief 
Watertender  Maloy  ; and  commissioned  13  December  1943, 
Lt.  Frederic  D.  Kellogg  in  command. 

Maloy  spent  her  entire  World  War  II  service  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  On  her  first  assignment  she  escorted  troop 
transports  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  screened  an  escort 
carrier  back  to  the  east  coast.  Then  in  early  March  1944 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Northern  Ireland  and  until 
June  conducted  amphibious  training  along  the  English 
coast  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

On  D-Day,  0 June  1944,  Maloy  supported  operations  off 
Omaha  Beach  in  this  hard-fought  assault  where  naval 
gunfire  support  played  a decisive  role  in  victory.  She  con- 
tinued to  patrol  off  the  Normandy  coast  and  among  the 
Channel  Islands  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  raiding 
enemy  shipping  whenever  possible.  With  the  capitula- 
tion of  Germany  8 May  1945,  she  escorted  the  first  convoy 
to  reenter  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands.  The 
destroyer  escort  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  arriv- 
ing 18  June  1945. 

The  following  May,  Maloy  commenced  working  for 
Operational  Development  Force,  New  London  Detachment, 
and  was  redesignated  EDE-791,  14  August  1946.  For  the 
next  18  years  Maloy  played  a large  role  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing Navy,  primarily  testing  and  evaluating  experimental 
equipment  in  connection  with  various  projects  of  the  Un- 
derwater Sound  Laboratory.  While  testing  the  new  equip- 
ment, Maloy  continued  to  fulfill  regular  duties,  which 
included  service  as  a school  and  training  ship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  and  participated  in  anti- 
submarine warfare,  convoy  and  other  fleet  exercises. 

During  this  time  she  also  successfully  completed  emer- 
gency assignments.  At  Portland,  Maine,  11  November  1947 
to  25  March  1948,  Maloy  provided  electrical  power  for  the 
city  when,  because  of  extreme  drought  conditions,  local 
power  companies  could  not  draw  on  their  normal  power 
source,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  area.  In  May  and  June 
1961,  she  cruised  off  the  Dominican  Republic  to  provide, 
if  necessary,  protection  for  American  citizens  during  the 
revolution  in  that  country.  And  the  following  year  she 
provided  support  for  the  Cuban  quarantine  of  October- 
November. 

For  the  next  2 years,  Maloy  continued  her  test  and  eval- 
uation assignments.  She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
28  May  1965  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June 
1965.  On  11  March  1966,  she  was  sold  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Smelting  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  scrap. 

Maloy  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Malvern 

Malvern  Hill  is  a plateau  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
James  River,  where  McClellan,  aided  greatly  by  Union 
gunboats,  repulsed  Lee’s  attack  1 July  1862,  saving  his 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  final  battle  of  the  Seven  Days 
Battle  of  the  peninsular  campaign. 

(Str:  dp.  1,477;  1.  239'4" ; b.  33';  dr.  10') 

Malvern  was  built  in  1860  as  William  G.  Hewes  by 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
Charles  Morgan’s  Southern  Steamship  Co.  She  commenced 
regular  service  between  New  York  City  and  New  Orleans 
11  January  1861. 

As  William  G.  Hewes  she  was  seized  28  April  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  and  put  into  service  as  a Confed- 
erate blockade  runner,  although  she  was  not  officially 
registered  as  a Confederate  steamer  until  5 April  1862. 
Because  of  her  speed,  maneuverability,  and  large-cargo 
capacity  Hewes  was  of  far  greater  value  as  a blockade 
running  transport  than  as  a gunboat  Few  of  her  contemp- 
oraries were  able  to  match  the  1,440-bale  payload  of  cotton 
that  she  carried  to  Havana  in  April. 

When  Farragut  captured  New  Orleans  in  April  1862, 
Hewes  shifted  her  operations  from  there  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  Wilmington,  N.C.  She  was  then  renamed  Ella 


and  Annie.  Under  the  Importing  & Exporting  Co.  of  South 
Carolina  she  renewed  blockade  running  to  Bermuda  in 
April  1863. 

Damage  sustained  during  a hurricane  in  September 
necessitated  repairs  in  Bermuda.  Ella  and  Annie  departed 
there  5 November  in  company  with  steamer  R.  E.  Lee. 
The  two  ships  separated  off  Carolina  and  Ella  and  Annie 
steamed  for  Wilmington,  N.C.  She  was  delayed  by  a 
storm  and  intercepted  the  morning  of  8 November  by 
Niphon  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.  Capt.  Frank  N.  Bonneau,  CSN, 
in  command  of  the  blockade  runner,  rammed  the  north- 
ern gunboat  in  a desperate  attempt  at  evasion.  A broad- 
side from  Niphon,  Acting  Master  Joseph  B.  Breck,  USN, 
in  command,  killed  one  man  in  Ella  and  Annie,  riddled 
her  hull,  and  brought  her  to. 

A boarding  party  from  Niphon  captured  Ella  and  Annie 
and  her  valuable  cargo,  and  a prize  crew  took  her  to 
Boston.  Captain  Bonneau  was  later  convicted  of  piracy 
by  a Boston  court,  but  the  presiding  officer,  who  had 
been  a flag  officer  himself,  suspended  the  sentence  on  the 
grounds  that  he  would  have  acted  in  a like  manner  had 
he  been  in  similar  circumstances. 

Ella  and  Annie  was  condemned  as  a prize  of  war  and 
sold  to  the  Navy.  Hastily  armed,  renamed  Malvern,  and 
provisionally  commissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  10 
December,  she  was  sent  to  intercept  Chesapeake,  which 
had  been  hijacked  at  sea  by  passengers  professing  al- 
legiance to  the  Confederacy.  Chesapeake  was  found  aban- 
doned, taken  to  Halifax,  and  turned  over  to  British 
authorities. 

Malvern  was  formally  commissioned  9 February  1864 
at  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  she  became  Admiral  Porter’s  flag- 
ship. She  participated  in  the  campaign  that  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  in  December  1864  and 
January  1865.  She  captured  blockade  running  steamers 
Stag  and  Charlotte  19  January  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  and 
participated  in  the  attack  18  February  on  Fort  Anderson, 
Cape  Fear  River. 

She  was  frequently  utilized  for  conferences  between 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  and  President  Lincoln. 
Her  last  notable  service  for  the  Navy  was  to  convey  the 
President  up  the  James  River  to  Richmond  when  that 
city  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  2 April.  Malvern 
decommissioned  24  October  at  New  York  City. 

Malvern  was  sold  at  auction  at  New  York  to  S.  G. 
Bogart,  who  promptly  resold  her  to  her  original  owner. 
She  was  again  named  William  G.  Hewes  and  reconditioned 
for  passenger  and  freight  service  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
during  January  1866.  Charles  Morgan  then  operated  her 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Texas  Gulf  ports  until  1878, 
when  he  turned  his  steamers  over  to  the  Louisiana  & 
Texas  RR.,  which  he  owned. 

Hewes  served  in  the  West  Indies  fruit  trade  for  many 
years.  She  was  caught  in  a violent  gulf  storm  in  Feb- 
ruary 1895  and  wrecked  on  Colorado  Reef  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba. 

II 

( SP-3055 : t.  34 ; 1.  60' ; b.  15'4"  ; dph.  6' ; dr.  6'6"  ; 
s.  8 k. ; a.  none) 

The  second  Malvern,  a tug,  was  built  as  Malvern  Hill 
by  H.  Turman,  Turkey  Point,  Va.,  in  1900;  chartered  by 
the  Navy ; and  commissioned  as  Malvern  27  April  1917. 

Malvern  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  performing 
minesweeping  and  towing  duties  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  from 
shortly  after  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany, 
6 April,  until  after  the  Armistice,  11  November  1918.  On 
16  January  1919  she  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to 
her  owner. 

III 

( IX-138 : dp.  13,250  (lim.)  ; 1.  436'10"  ; b.  51'10"  ; dr. 

27'3"  (lim.)  ; s.  7.0  k. ; cpl.  84;  a.  2 3”,  8 20mm.) 

The  third  Malvern  (IX-138)  was  built  as  Pinna  by  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  & Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England, 
in  1901 ; saw  merchant  service  under  the  names  British 
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Earl,  Tanskchindler,  and  Orissa  before  being  renamed 
Malvern  3 November  1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
WSA  under  bareboat  charter  11  May  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned at  Majuro,  Marshalls,  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  8,  Pacific  Fleet,  Malvern 
in  June  was  taken  in  tow  as  a floating  storage  tanker  for 
Subic  Bay,  and  Manila,  Philippines,  where  she  remained 
until  decommissioned  16  February  1946  and  delivered  the 
same  day  to  WSA  for  service  under  the  Panamanian  flag 
as  Orissa.  The  tanker  was  sold  to  Henderson  Trippe  Corp. 
between  1948  and  1950  for  the  Hong  Kong  run. 

IV 

(PC-580  : dp.  280;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  6'5"  ; s.  20.2  k. ; 

cpl.  59;  a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp. ; cl. 

PC-^61) 

The  fourth  Malvern  (PC-580  was  laid  down  as  PC-580 
by  Albina  Engine  & Machinery  Works,  Inc.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  22  January  1942  ; launched  29  April  1942  ; and  com- 
missioned 26  September  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alvin  W.  Slayden 
in  command. 

PC-580  trained  officers  and  sonar  men  in  the  art  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  throughout  World  War  II.  She 
also  participated  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  patrol  and 
convoy  operations  in  the  waters  between  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  west  coast  through  1945. 

The  submarine  chaser  then  spent  the  next  14  years  in 
duty  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a training 
ship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  except  for  a period  in 
1948  when  she  moved  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  engage  in 
training  maneuvers  out  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  On  15 
February  1956  she  was  named  Malvern.  In  1957  and  1958 
she  made  brief  cruises  to  the  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
area. 

On  27  March  Malvern  decommissioned  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  She 
was  then  transferred  under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  17  March  1960.  Into  1969 
she  serves  Indonesia  as  Hiu. 


Mamo 

A former  name  retained. 

(YT-325:  t.  332  (gr.)  ; 1. 130' ; b.  28'11"  ; a.  none) 

Mamo  (YT-325)  was  built  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  January  1931 ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  Young  Brothers  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ; 
and  commissioned  there  9 May  1942. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  Mamo  served  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  throughout  World  War  II.  She  was  rede- 
signated YTM-325  on  13  April  1944  and  on  15  May  1944 
redesignated  YTB-325.  The  large  harbor  tug  was  returned 
to  her  owner  5 February  1946. 


Manada 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “island.” 

( YTB-224 : dp.  415;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k. ; a. 

2 50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Cahto. ) 

Manada  (YTB-224),  originally  designated  YT-224,  was 
redesignated  YTB-224  on  15  May  1944;  launched  by 
Elizabeth  City  Shipyard,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  5 July 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Virginia  Liverman  ; and  accepted 
and  placed  in  service  2 December  1944. 

Manada,  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  performed 
tug  and  miscellaneous  duties  out  of  Norfolk  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  6th  Naval  District  28  June  1946.  With  that 
district  less  than  2 months,  she  was  reassigned  to  the 
16th  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex.,  16  August.  Out  of  service  for 
only  a short  time,  she  was  reactivated  10  October  and 
assigned  to  the  8th  Naval  District.  She  remained  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  until  transferred  bo  the  6th  Naval  Dis- 
trict 20  August  1948.  Serving  that  district  from  1 Septem- 


ber until  inactivated  in  January  1954,  Manada  operated 
primarily  in  support  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 
17  September  1954,  she  was  later  disposed  of  by  sale. 


Manasquan 

An  inlet  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

(AG-36:  dp.  2,580;  1.  261' ; b.  43'6'' ; dr.  18'10"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  58 ; a.  1 4”,  4 .50  cal.  mg. ; 2 dcp. ) 

Manasquan  (AG-36)  was  built  in  1918  as  Lake  Cath- 
erine by  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  taken 
over  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  at  New  York  City  4 
October  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day  for  duty 
with  NOTS,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F.  McNabb,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

After  steaming  to  Norfolk  and  back  to  load  cargo,  Lake 
Catherine  departed  New  York  in  convoy  19  October  and 
steamed  to  Rochefort,  France,  where  she  arrived  10  No- 
vember. Assigned  to  coaling  duty,  she  operated  between 
British  and  French  ports  until  24  February  1919  when 
she  arrived  Rotterdam,  Holland.  Two  days  later  she  be- 
gan service  for  the  U.S.  Food  Administration.  While  en 
route  to  Danzig,  Germany,  she  rescued  nine  survivors 
3 March  after  the  German  trawler  Berth  old  struck  a mine 
and  sank. 

Lake  Catherine  continued  food  relief  runs  until  5 July 
when  she  departed  Barry,  Wales,  for  the  United  States. 
Loaded  with  general  military  cargo,  she  arrived  New 
York  8 August.  She  decommissioned  15  August  and  was 
returned  to  the  US  SB  the  same  day. 

Subsequently,  Lake  Catherine  resumed  merchant  serv- 
ice. She  was  renamed  Oscar  J.  Lingeman  in  1926  and 
Aetna  in  1937.  Aetna  was  purchased  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  from  her  owner,  Mid-West  Transportation 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  1941 ; transferred  to  the 
Navy  14  October  1941;  renamed  Manasquan  (AG-36) 
15  October  1941 ; converted  for  use  as  a weather  patrol 
ship  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass. ; and 
commissioned  under  loan  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  2 April 
1942. 

Manasquan  served  the  important  but  little  praised 
weather  patrol  stations  in  the  stormy,  U-boat-infested 
North  Atlantic.  Equipped  with  special  meteorological  in- 
struments, she  plied  her  assigned  patrol  areas  out  of 
Boston,  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  Braving  dangers 
of  the  sea  and  submarines,  she  operated  in  isolation  for 
weeks  at  a time  to  collect  valuable  weather  data  used  in 
forecasting  weather  for  the  Atlantic  area,  north  Africa, 
and  Axis-occupied  Western  Europe.  Realizing  the  strategic 
importance  of  data  collected  by  weather  patrol  ships  such 
as  Manasquan,  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
wrote  during  World  War  II : “.  . . the  weather  reports 
from  these  vessels  were  among  the  most  vital  meteoro- 
logical information  for  war  operations  of  the  United 
Nations.  . . . The  difficulty  and  hardships  of  service  on 
these  station  vessels  was  fully  recognized  but  the  value 
of  their  reports  more  than  compensated  for  those  difficul- 
ties, and  the  men  so  serving  were  performing  duties  of 
high  priority  in  the  war  effort.” 

In  addition,  Manasquan  took  part  in  the  initial  at-sea 
testing  of  loran  (long-range  navigation)  system,  which 
became  of  inestimable  value  both  to  naval  and  merchant 
ships  and  to  military  and  commercial  aircraft.  As  a 
highly  accurate  and  reliable  electronics  position  finding 
system,  loran  emerged  to  become  a revolutionary  navi- 
gation aid  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at  great  distances 
from  land. 

As  a result  of  experiments  conducted  by  MIT’s  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratory,  and 
by  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee  during  the 
final  months  of  American  neutrality  in  1941,  the  impetus 
for  the  nurturement  and  full  development  occurred  in  the 
hectic  months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Under  Rear  Adm.  Julius 
A.  Furer,  coordinator  of  research  and  development  for 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  provided  “active  and 
aggressive  sponsorship”  for  the  project.  Capt.  Law- 
rence M.  Harding,  USCG,  who  later  coined  the  word 
loran,  played  an  important  role  in  the  research  aspects  of 
its  development. 

By  June  1942  the  system  was  ready  for  environmental 
testing.  From  mid-June  to  mid-July  Manasquan,  equipped 
with  special  receiving  instruments,  successfully  carried 
out  the  first  shipboard  tests  which  proved  the  feasibility 
and  practicality  of  the  system.  As  a result  of  these  tests, 
construction  and  completion  of  the  important  seven-unit 
northwest  Atlantic  chain,  which  extended  from  Delaware 
to  Greenland,  was  completed  in  less  than  a year. 

Manasquan  continued  weather  patrol  duty  during  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II.  The  Navy  transferred  her  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  22  October  1943,  and  she  continued 
to  serve  as  Manasquan  (WAG-273).  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  30  October  1943.  Following  the  end  of 
the  war,  she  was  sold  11  March  1946. 


Manatee 

A former  name  retained. 

(Motorboat:  t.  2;  1.  35';  b.  8'6" ; dr.  2'3"  ; s.  22  k. ; cpl. 

4;  a.  1 1-pdr. ) 

Manatee  ( SP-51 ) , a wooden-hulled  gas-powered  motor- 
boat,  was  built  by  Brown  Bros.  Shipyard,  Tottenville, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1915;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
her  owner  J.B.  Fallon  21  April  1917 ; and  placed  in  naval 
service  23  April  1917.  Following  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  Manatee  was  assigned  to  distant  service 
in  European  waters  where  she  supported  a flying  boat 
detachment.  After  the  Armistice,  she  was  presumably  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  As  of  1 July  1920  her  name  no 
longer  appeared  on  the  Navy  list. 

II 

(AO-58:  dp.  7,470;  1.  533';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4" ; s.  18  k. ; 
cpl.  314;  a.  1 5",  4 3'',  8 40mm.;  cl.  Cimarron) 

The  second  Manatee  (AO-58)  was  laid  down  28  August 
1943  by  the  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; launched  18  February  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Paul  V.  McNutt;  and  commissioned  6 
April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  B.  Smyth  in  command. 

Shortly  after  a 10-day  shakedown  period,  Manatee  de- 
parted the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  for  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  Loading  at  that  oil  center,  she  got  underway  for 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Eniwetok 
16  June,  she  replenished  the  amphibious  forces  then  in- 
vading Saipan.  She  shuttled  from  Eniwetok  to  the  fueling 
areas  throughout  the  campaigns  for  Saipan,  Tinian,  and 
Guam,  until  moving  to  Manus,  largest  of  the  Admiralities, 
20  August.  From  Manus,  she  continued  carrying  fuel  and 
other  supplies  to  fast  carrier  groups  through  the  battle  for 
Pelelieu  and  the  first  phase  of  the  Philippine  campaign. 
By  20  October,  when  Manatee  departed  Manus  for  the 
last  time,  Ulithi  Atoll  had  been  secured  and  had  become 
the  center  for  the  fleet  oilers. 

From  the  Admiralities,  Manatee  proceeded  north  to  sup- 
port the  forces  then  covering  the  Leyte  landings.  Her 
fueling  activities  kept  her  in  the  Philippines  until  late 
February  1945,  when  she  returned  to  Ulithi.  From  Ulithi 
she  steamed  back  to  Leyte  Gulf  to  fuel  the  amphibious 
forces  gathering  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  On  28  March, 
she  began  shuttling  oil  from  Ulithi  to  the  carrier  groups 
operating  in  the  Okinawa  Invasion.  She  continued  to  work 
this  supply  line  until  the  securing  of  the  island  21  June, 
82  days  after  the  landings. 

On  2 July,  Manatee  was  ordered  to  join  other  fast 
oilers  in  lending  close  support  to  carrier  groups  during 
strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  The  oilers  moving 
at  night  to  rendezvous  with  the  carriers,  refueled  them 
within  200  miles  of  the  enemy’s  coastline  and  then  retired. 
Efficient  organization  and  rapid  routing  of  empty  oilers 


to  Ulithi  for  refueling  resulted  in  an  ample  supply  of 
fuel  oil  for  the  fleet  carrier  forces. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  15  August,  Manatee 
sailed  for  Ulithi  en  route  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving 
7 October  1945.  The  oiler  soon  again  departed  the  west 
coast  for  the  Far  East,  returning  to  the  western  Pacific 
at  the  end  of  November  to  support  the  occupation  opera- 
tions. She  made  three  round-trip  voyages  between  the 
oil  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Tokyo  before  sailing 
for  Hawaii.  Overhaul  completed  at  Pearl  Harbor  she 
departed  Hawaii  11  September  1947  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 
On  this  voyage  the  oiler  was  loaded  at  Ras  Tanura, 
Arabia,  and  off-loaded  at  Norfolk,  having  arrived  17 
November  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gibraltar. 

Early  the  next  year  she  departed  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  made  two  voyages  to  Japan  from  Bahrein  before 
returning  to  Norfolk  22  April  1948.  She  then  commenced 
shuttle  trips  between  Aruba,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  Argentia. 
Departing  the  latter  port  2 June,  she  steamed  via  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Japan  for  California,  arriving  20  August. 

On  6 January  1949,  the  oiler  departed  Long  Beach  for 
the  western  Pacific.  Having  completed  three  round  trip 
cruises  between  Sasebo  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  returned 
to  the  west  coast  17  July.  At  San  Francisco,  her  rig  for 
fueling  at  sea  was  removed  and  Manatee  began  20-months 
service  as  an  MSTS  vessel.  At  first  operating  along  the 
west  coast,  her  assignments  soon  extended  to  the  Carib- 
bean, gulf  and  east  coasts.  Before  October  1950,  she  made 
four  trips  to  Norfolk  via  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  several  shuttle  trips  between  the 
latter  and  east  coast  ports.  On  27  October,  she  departed 
Boston  for  Ras  Tanura  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  17  Febru- 
ary, having  called  at  Manila,  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, she  was  back  at  Long  Beach.  There  she  was 
reequipped  for  fueling  at  sea  and  again  became  a fleet 
oiler  to  support  the  fleet  in  operations  to  thwart  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea. 

On  17  March  1951,  Manatee  arrived  in  Japanese  waters 
to  begin  her  first  annual  WesPac  deployment.  After  brief 
periods  at  Tokuyama  and  Sasebo,  she  received  orders  to 
replenish  the  Taiwan  Straits  Patrol.  She  returned  to 
Sasebo  20  May  and  commenced  servicing  the  Navy’s  ships 
in  combat  areas  off  the  Korean  coast.  She  continued  to 
operate  out  of  Sasebo  for  the  next  5 months,  returning 
to  Long  Beach  11  August.  Her  next  two  WestPac  deploy- 
ments, 21  March  to  19  October  1952  and  6 February  to 
29  July  1953,  followed  the  same  pattern,  1 month  with 
the  Taiwan  Straits  Patrol  and  the  remainder  of  the 
tour  operating  out  of  Sasebo  in  support  of  Korean 
operations. 

For  the  next  5 years  Manatee’s  operating  schedule  con- 
tinued to  be  6 months  in  the  western  Pacific,  6 months 
on  the  west  coast.  During  this  period,  she  participated  in 
fleet  operations  and  in  underway  training  exercises,  as 
well  as  undergoing  regular  overhauls.  Included  in  her 
Pacific  deployment  for  1954  was  the  replenishment  of  the 
ships  present  in  the  Marshall  Islands  for  the  March 
hydrogen  bomb  tests. 

Scheduled  for  only  4 months  deployment  in  the  western 
Pacific  in  1958,  mid-May  through  mid-September,  Manatee 
remained  an  extra  month  to  service  the  ships  called  to 
the  area  during  the  Formosa  crisis  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  islands.  The  following  year,  after  her  4 months 
WestPac  duty,  Manatee  was  chosen,  because  of  consis- 
tently efficient  service,  to  take  part  in  a joint  Canadian- 
American  replenishment  demonstration  held  8 October 
1959  for  the  14th  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association.  In  the  year  that 
followed  Manatee  continued  to  alternate . duty  on  the 
west  coast  with  Far  Eastern  service.  She  was  one  of  seven 
ships  chosen  to  visit  Australia,  29  April-13  May,  for  the 

1963  Coral  Sea  celebration. 

With  the  stepped  up  operations  in  Vietnam,  Manatee’s 

1964  WestPac  tour  was  extended  to  8%  months,  May  1964 
through  January  1965.  During  this  period  she  operated 
principally  in  the  South  China  Sea.  South  China  Sea 
operations  also  occupied  most  of  her  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
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tours,  replenishing  the  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  on  patrol 
in  that  area  in  support  of  the  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Manatee  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  six  for  Korean  service. 


Manayunk 

A suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A Delaware  Indian  word 
meaning  “place  where  we  drank.” 


Laid  up  almost  continually  from  her  launching  date  of 
18  December  1864  on,  monitor  Manayunk  was  renamed 
Ajax  ( q.v .)  15  June  1869  prior  to  commissioning  1 January 


(AN-81 : dp.  775 ; 1.  168'6"  ; b.  3'10"  ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; sp.  12.3 
k. ; cpl.  46;  a.  1 3",  4 20mm.;  cl.  Cohoes) 

The  second  Manayunk  was  laid  down  as  YN-100  by  the 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 18  December 
1944;  redesignated  AN-81,  17  January  1945;  launched 
30  March  1945  ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bryan  Wallace  Strong ; 
and  commissioned  25  May  1945,  Lt.  M.  S.  Shaw  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training,  Manayunk  steamed 
for  the  central  Pacific  for  duty  with  Minecraft,  Pacific 
Fleet.  She  operated  in  the  Marianas,  primarily  in  the 
Saipan-Tinian  area,  laying  and  maintaining  nets  and 
moorings  until  the  spring  of  1946.  On  3 May,  she  departed 
Saipan  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  west  coast.  Arriving 
at  Astoria  2 June,  she  decommissioned  19  July  and  was 
placed  in  reserve.  The  ship  remained  a unit  of  the  19th 
Fleet  until  June  1961  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  placed  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  She  continued  to  be  listed  as  Navy- 
owned  until  formally  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  September  1962  at  Olympia;  her  name  was 
then  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

As  of  1968  she  remains  a unit  of  the  MARAD  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Olympia. 

Manchester 

An  industrial  city  in  south  central  New  Hampshire. 

( CL-83  : dp.  10,000 ; 1.  610'1"  ; b.  66'4"  ; dr.  25' ; s.  33  k. ; 

cpl.  992;  a.  12  6”,  12  5",  28  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Cleveland ) 

Manchester  was  laid  down  25  September  1944  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipyard,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass. ; launched  5 March  1946 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
J.  Gladu ; and  commissioned  29  October  1946,  Capt.  Peter 
G.  Hale  in  command. 

Manchester  completed  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean  and  returned  to  Boston,  her  home  port,  26  March 
1947.  There  she  was  equipped  with  an  experimental  plastic 
cover  for  her  bridge  to  be  tested  on  her  first  transatlantic 
crossing.  On  18  April,  she  steamed  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
lend  visible  support  to  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  12  March. 
Returning  to  the  east  coast  for  2 weeks  in  June,  she  con- 
ducted a Naval  Reserve  training  cruise  out  of  Newport, 
R.I.  She  resumed  her  Mediterranean  cruise  25  June,  re- 
turning to  Boston  30  November.  Manchester  completed 
two  more  deployments  with  the  6th  Fleet  (9  February 
to  26  June  1948,  3 January  to  4 March  1949)  before  depart- 
ing Philadelphia  18  March  for  assignment  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

She  arrived  at  Long  Beach  3 April  and  departed  2 weeks 
later  for  the  politically  volatile  Far  East,  entering  the 
harbor  at  Tsingtao,  China,  15  May.  The  cruiser  steamed 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow,  East  China,  and  South  China 
Seas  until  returning  to  Long  Beach  28  November. 

During  this  time,  the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces,  having 
suffered  extreme  setbacks,  had  begun  their  withdrawal  to 


the  island  of  Taiwan,  16  July,  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  had  been  proclaimed  at  Peiping,  1 October  1949. 
The  success  of  the  Red  Chinese  bolstered  other  Asian 
Communist  aspirations.  On  25  June  1950,  North  Korean 
leaders  ordered  their  troops  to  cross  the  38th  parallel 
into  South  Korea.  The  United  Nations  quickly  declared 
North  Korea  the  aggressor  and  called  on  members  of  that 
body  to  repel  the  invasion,  26  to  27  June. 

At  that  time,  Manchester,  docked  at  San  Francisco, 
was  undergoing  overhaul.  Work  was  speeded  up  and  by 
1 August  the  cruiser  was  on  her  way  to  the  western  Pacific. 
She  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  in  early  September  and 
joined  TF  77.  As  part  of  a carrier  group,  she  commenced 
operations  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  supporting  United  Nations 
Forces  air  efforts  against  the  elongated  Communist  com- 
munications lines  by  coastal  patrol,  blockade,  and  bombard- 
ment. On  15  September,  Manchester  provided  fire  support 
for  the  masterfully  executed  landings  at  Inchon.  After  the 
establishment  of  major  control  of  the  Inchon-Seoul  trans- 
port complex,  she  moved  north  to  bombard  North  Korean 
troop  concentrations  on  Tungsan  Got,  while  planes  from 
her  strike  force  hit  the  railhead  at  Ongjin,  27  September. 
This  action  effectively  slowed  re-enforcement  of  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  south  by  disrupting  their  supply  lines 
and  keeping  their  troops  occupied  in  defensive  action. 

Manchester  then  steamed  with  her  task  group  around  the 
peninsula  to  support  the  invasion  at  Wonsan.  Arriving  10 
October,  she  commenced  shore  bombardment  and  patrol 
duties  in  support  of  the  minesweeping  operations  in  the 
area  while  planes  from  TF  77  conducted  raids  against 
North  Korean  vessels,  road  and  rail  centers,  warehouses, 
and  supply  depots  as  far  north  as  Songjin.  The  U.N.  Forces 
soon  reached  the  Yalu  River  and,  as  the  heavy  fighting 
appeared  to  be  over,  Manchester  was  reassigned,  29 
October,  to  TF  72,  then  patrolling  the  Taiwan  Straits. 
This  patrol  duty  was  ended  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
full  scale  intervention  of  Communist  Chinese  troops  in 
Korea.  On  3 December,  the  cruiser  rejoined  TF  77  and 
steamed  to  Hungnam  to  support  the  complete  evacua  tion  of 
that  port  and  the  demolition  of  its  facilities.  Completing 
this  operation,  the  task  force  continued  to  defend  U.N. 
units,  effecting  their  safe  withdrawal  from  untenable 
positions. 

On  8 January  1951,  Manchester  evacuated  injured  crew- 
members from  the  Thai  corvette  Prasae,  which  had 
grounded  the  previous  day  behind  enemy  lines  near  Kisa- 
mon  Tan  on  the  east  coast.  Naval  gunfire  kept  enemy 
soldiers  from  swarming  onto  the  ship  until,  the  ship  having 
been  declared  unsalvageable,  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
was  taken  off  by  the  cruiser’s  helicopter.  Guns  from  accom- 
panving  destroyers  were  then  turned  on  Prasae. 

For  the  next  month  and  a half,  Manchester  patrolled 
off  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  Firing  at  both  shore  and  in- 
land targets,  she  blasted  communication  and  transportation 
centers,  destroying  and  disrupting  the  enemy’s  equipment 
and  troop  concentrations.  On  22  February,  she  steamed  to 
Wonsan  to  add  her  guns  to  the  seige  and  blockade  of  that 
port  which  had  commenced  5 days  earlier.  She  continued 
to  conduct  shore  bombardment  activities  along  the  north- 
east coast,  primarily  at  Wonsan  and  Songjin,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  first  Korean  combat  tour. 

On  1 June,  Manchester  departed  Korean  waters  for 
Yokosuka  enroute  back  to  Long  Beach,  arriving  in  Cali- 
fornia 15  June.  Spending  less  than  5 months  at  home, 
the  cruiser  was  underway  for  the  Far  East  again  5 
November.  She  arrived  back  in  the  combat  zone  8 Decem- 
ber and  took  up  duties  as  flagship  of  TF  95,  the  U.N. 
blockading  and  escort  force. 

By  this  time,  the  conflict  had  altered  in  character,  from 
quick  forceful  action  to  perseverance  in  the  systematic 
destruction  of  the  enemy’s  personnel  and  equipment.  To 
this  purpose,  TF  95  maintained  a blockade  along  the  en- 
tire Korean  coast  and  bombarded  the  Communist’s  main 
supply  routes,  which,  due  to  the  mountainous  terrain,  lay 
on  the  narrow  coastal  plains.  Manchester  patrolled  along 
the  Korean  peninsula  shelling  military  targets  in  areas 
such  as  Chinnamp’o,  Ohongjin,  Tong’Cho-Ri  as  well  as 
regularly  returning  to  Hungnam,  Songjin,  and  Wonsan 
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to  add  to  the  destruction  of  those  tightly  held  enemy  posi- 
tions. While  her  guns  blasted,  Manchester's  helicopters 
continued  her  reputation  as  a good  friend  of  downed  pilots, 
performing  rescues  at  sea  and  on  land  behind  enemy  lines. 
Her  medical  officers  also  worked  overtime  aiding  sick  and 
wounded  members  of  the  U.N.  Forces. 

On  14  May  1952,  Manchester  completed  her  second  tour 
in  Korea  and  departed  the  bombline  on  the  east  coast  of 
Korea.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  29  May,  departing 
2 weeks  later  for  voyage  repairs  and  overhaul  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  new  year,  1953,  brought  no  change  in  the  negative 
results  of  the  cease-fire  talks  begun  at  Kaesong  10  July 
1951  and  later  moved  to  Panmunjon.  The  conflict  con- 
tinued and  Manchester  departed,  25  January,  for  her  third 
deployment  in  Korean  waters.  On  4 March,  she  rejoined 
TF  77  on  the  bombline  off  the  peninsula’s  east  coast.  On 
the  8th,  she  returned  to  Wonsan  and  again  commenced 
shelling  that  enemy  stronghold.  She  came  back  to  this 
beseiged  city  periodically  during  this  tour,  spending  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  patrol  along  the  bombline,  pro- 
viding fire  support  for  the  U.N.  Forces  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  frontline. 

On  23  July,  Manchester  departed  Korea  for  Yokosuka. 
On  the  27th,  agreement  was  reached  at  Panmunjon  and 
the  truce  which  ended  overt  hostilities  went  into  effect. 
On  the  28th,  Manchester  got  underway  for  her  homeport, 
having  successfully  completed  three  combat  tours  with 
no  major  battle  damage. 

During  1954  and  1955,  the  cruiser  was  twice  deployed 
for  6-month  periods  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western 
Pacific.  On  her  last  return  voyage  she  participated  in 
operation  “Glory”,  the  return  to  Hawaii  of  50  unidentified 
American  dead  from  the  Korean  conflict.  Departing  Yoko- 
suka 20  January  1956,  she  stopped  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
ceremonies  and  continued  onto  Long  Beach,  arriving  5 
February.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  where  she  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  27  Feb- 
ruary, and  decommissioned  27  June  1956.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 April  1960,  she  was  sold  31  October  1960  to  the 
Nicolai  Joffe  Corp. 

Manchester  received  nine  battles  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Manchineel 

A poisonous  tropical  American  tree  of  the  spurge  family 
of  shrubby  plants  having  a blistering  milky  juice  and 
apple-shaped  fruit ; from  diminutive  of  Spanish  manzana 
meaning  “apple.” 

(AN-54:  dp.  1,460  (lim.)  ; 1.  194'6” ; b.  37'6" ; dr.  13'6” 
(lim.)  ; s.  12.1  k. ; cpl.  56;  a.  1 3”,  3 20mm.) 

YN-73,  originally  named  Sumac,  was  renamed  Man- 
chineel 3 April  1943 ; laid  down  8 June  1943  by  Pollock- 
Stoekton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif. ; launched 
1 January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Warren  Atherton ; 
redesignated  AN-54  20  January  1944 ; and  commissioned 
26  April  1944,  Lt.  William  B.  Brown,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Manchineel 
departed  22  June  for  the  South  Pacific,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  1 July.  She  operated  off  Pearl  Harbor  until  5 
September  when  she  sailed  for  the  Marshalls,  arriving 
at  Majuro  Atoll  the  15th.  After  removing  the  nets  around 
the  atoll,  Manchineel  continued  on  to  Kwajalein  22  Sep- 
tember, arriving  4 days  later  for  net-tending  duties  until 
20  May  1945. 

The  net-laying  ship  then  steamed  for  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
arriving  Tarawa  23  May  to  pick  up  six  pontoon  barges 
for  tow  to  Majuro.  The  trip  took  6 long  days  of  retrieving 
and  dragging  the  water-filled  pontoons.  Manchineel  re- 
turned to  Kwajalein  2 June  to  resume  net  operations. 

Except  for  a week  at  Eniwetok  in  July,  Manchineel 
remained  in  the  Kwajalein  area  through  the  announce- 
ment of  Japan’s  surrender  15  August.  On  10  October 
the  ship  departed  for  the  west  coast  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  San  Francisco  3 November  for  mooring  duty. 


Manchineel  decommissioned  11  March  1946,  was  stripped 
at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  and  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  12  April.  On  18  June  1947  Manchineel  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  delivered  to 
Walter  H.  Wilms  following  sale  2 days  earlier. 


Manchuria 

A former  name  retained.  A region  northeast  of  China 
from  which  in  1644  the  Mongolian  race  conquered  China 
and  established  a dynasty. 

( S P-1633  dp.  27,000;  1.  615'8"  ; b.  65' ; dr.  33.6”  (mean)  ; 
s.  16  k. ; a.  1 6”,  2 4”,  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Manchuria,  a passenger  liner  transport,  was  laid  down 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  3 September 
1902 ; launched  2 November  1903 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Laura 
Wick ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  a subsidiary  of  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  Atlantic  Transport  Co., 
W.  Va.,  10  April  1918;  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
25  April  1918,  Cmdr.  Charles  S.  Freeman  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Manchuria 
departed  New  York  with  the  18th  Field  Artillery  and  the 
153d  and  154th  Infantry  Battalions  embarked  for  Europe. 
She  arrived  St.  Nazaire,  France,  13  May  to  debark  her 
passengers.  Five  days  later  she  returned  to  the  east  coast, 
arriving  New  York  the  30th. 

The  troop  transport  made  13  round  trips  to  Europe  with 
nine  of  them  after  the  Armistice,  bringing  approximately 
39,500  troops  home.  On  25  August  1919  she  arrived  New 
York,  decommissioned  there  11  September,  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 

Manchuria  continued  service  on  the  New  York-Hamburg 
run,  begun  in  1919,  until  1923,  when  she  was  shifted  to  the 
New  York-San  Francisco  run  to  operate  under  another 
subsidiary  of  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the 
Panama  Pacific  Line.  On  1 November  1928  she  was  re- 
named President  Johnson  and  sold  7 days  later  to  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines  for  round-the-world  cruises.  The  ship  was 
acquired  by  the  Maritime  Commission  26  October  1938 
and  operated  by  American  President  Lines. 

On  29  November  1941  President  Johnson  was  acquired 
by  the  Army  from  WSA.  She  departed  San  Francisco  for 
the  Philippines  5 December  but  turned  back  on  learning 
of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  2 days 
later.  On  the  27th  she  began  the  first  of  eight  round  trips 
to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  transporting  troops  into  September 
1942.  On  8 November  the  ship  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  South  Pacific  to  spend  the  next  2 years  in  support 
of  the  amphibious  operations  which  had  penetrated  by 
July  1945  to  the  Japanese  home  islands.  With  stops  at 
Eniwetok  and  Guam,  Marshalls;  Ulithi,  Carolines; 
Peleliu,  Palaus ; and  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  long 
behind  her,  President  Johnson  returned  to  San  Francisco 
14  January  1946  to  end  her  World  War  II  service  with 
the  Army. 

She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  26  April 
1946  and  sold  to  Tagus  Navigational  Co.,  Panama  City, 
Panama.  Renamed  Santa  Cruz,  she  was  chartered  to 
Societa  Saicen,  Savona,  Italy,  in  1948  to  transport  Italian 
war  refugees  to  South  America.  The  transport  was 
scrapped  at  Savona,  Italy,  12  January  1952. 


Manderson  Victory 

A former  name  retained.  Manderson  is  a town  in  north- 
ern Wyoming  near  the  Bighorn  River. 

( AK-230 : dp.  15,580  (lim.)  ; 1.  455'0”  ; b.  62' ; dr.  29'2”  ; 
s.  15.5  k. ; cpl.  99 ; a.  1.  5”,  13”;  cl.  Bo\dder  Victory) 

Manderson  Victory  (AK-230)  was  laid  down  4 July  1944 
by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  No.  1,  Richmond,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  23  Sep- 
tember 1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Florence  Robertson ; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  3 November  1944;  and  commis- 
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sioned  the  same  day  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  Larsen  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Manderson  Victory 
loaded  ammunition  and  planes  on  board  and  sailed  for 
Hawaii  5 December  to  join  Service  Squadron  10,  Pacific 
Fleet.  She  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  11  December. 

Discharging  her  cargo  of  planes,  Manderson  Victory 
departed  for  the  Carolines,  arriving  Ulithi  Atoll  26  Decem- 
ber. She  transported  ammunition  in  the  western  Pacific 
into  June  1945,  with  two  voyages  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
from  28  March  to  17  June  1945  during  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Okinawa.  Departing  Ulithi  for  the  Philip- 
pines 19  June  1945,  the  cargo  ship  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay 
22  June  and  resumed  her  logistic  support. 

On  3 November  Manderson  Victory  left  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  Seattle,  Wash.,  23  November.  She  con- 
tinued on  to  the  east  coast  17  February  1946  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Puerto  Rico,  docking  at  New  York 
24  April.  Manderson  Victory  decommissioned  10  May  1946 
and  was  returned  to  WSA  the  same  day.  She  entered  the 
Maritime  Commission  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
James  River,  Va.,  17  October  1953.  In  July  1966  Mander- 
son Victory  was  leased  under  General  Agency  Agreement 
to  Farrell  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  for  service  as  a 
freighter. 

Manderson  Victory  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Mandeville 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-2563 : dp.  513;  1.  179';  b.  32';  dr.  5'5''  (mean)  ; s. 

14  k.) 

Mandeville  (SP-2563)  was  built  in  1914  as  Hanover  by 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  a charter  basis  from  the  Louisiana 
S.  B.  and  Ferry  Co.,  soon  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I. 

The  side-wheel  river  steamer  was  stationed  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  until  returned  to  her  owner  in  April  1919. 


Mango 

The  evergreen  tree  of  the  sumac  family  that  bears  a 
yellowish-red  tropical  fruit  with  a firm  skin,  hard  central 
stone,  and  juicy  pulp. 

( YN-19 : dp.  700  (It.);  1.  163'2'';  b.  30'6" ; dr.  11'8" 
(lim.)  ; s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  48;  a.  1 3'',  4 20mm. ; cl.  Ash) 

Mango  (YN-19)  was  laid  down  18  October  1940  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  launched  22 
February  1941 ; and  placed  in  service  18  September  1941, 
Lt.  H.  W.  Gaidsick  in  charge,  for  passage  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  where  she  was  fitted  out.  She  arrived  off 
Casco  Bay,  Portland,  Maine,  in  December  to  start  a year 
of  net-laying  and  acting  as  gate  vessel.  Mango  commis- 
sioned 15  December  1942. 

Mango  moved  to  Boston  in  January  1943.  Two  months 
later  she  steamed  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  where  she 
continued  to  serve  as  gate  vessel  until  18  August  when  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast,  via  Sydney  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  arriving  Boston  29  August. 

By  the  end  of  October  Mango  was  underway  for  Coco 
Solo,  C.Z.,  to  spend  1944  tending  nets  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Panama.  She  was  reclassified  AN-24  on  20  Janu- 
ary 1944. 

Mango  sailed  from  Mount  Hope,  C.Z.,  for  the  Pacific 
War  Zone  late  in  February  1945.  For  the  next  4 months 
she  alternated  escort  service  with  net  replacement  duties 
in  the  triangle  of  the  Admiralties,  the  Philippines,  and 
New  Guinea. 

The  ship  departed  Samar,  Philippines,  for  Borneo  in  the 
middle  of  June,  arriving  24  June  to  begin  marking  out  the 


beachhead  landing  assault  path  to  Balikpapan.  Following 
D-Day,  1 July,  she  laid  out  the  channel  to  the  harbor. 

On  15  July  Mango  steamed  for  Samar  and  was  in  over- 
haul when  hostilities  ceased  15  August.  Assigned  the  re- 
moval of  the  net  defenses,  she  began  at  Samar  10  Septem- 
ber and  continued  on  to  Manus,  arriving  15  October,  to 
resume  operations  in  the  Admiralties  until  the  end  of 
1945.  The  net-laying  ship  returned  to  the  Philippines  to 
serve  off  Leyte  from  15  January  1946  until  the  middle  of 
September.  Her  net  removing  tasks  took  her  to  Guam, 
Marianas,  and  to  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  in  the  Mar- 
shalls before  she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  15  November. 

Mango  shortly  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  Astoria,  Oreg.,  27  January  1947.  She  de- 
commissioned 4 April  1947  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Columbia  River,  Oreg.  On  1 September  1962 
Mango  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list;  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  the  same  day ; and  berthed  with  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif., 
where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Mango  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mangrove 

A Lighthouse  Service  name  retained. 

(WAGL-232 : dp.  821;  1.  164';  b.  30';  dr.  8';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  31) 

Mangrove  was  built  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  1897 
at  Elizabethport,  N.J.,  as  a cargo  tender.  She  saw  early 
action,  having  a brush  with  a small  Spanish  gunboat  at 
Caibarien,  Cuba,  14  August  1898. 

She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  with  the  entire  Light- 
house Service  11  April  1917.  After  serving  as  a patrol  boat 
throughout  World  War  I,  she  returned  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  1 July  1919. 

Until  1939  Mangrove  served  as  a lighthouse  and  buoy 
tender  and  was  assigned  permanent  station  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  She  was  acquired  from  the  Lighthouse  Service  in 
1939  when  that  service  became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Mangrove  continued 
naval  service  as  a buoy  tender  until  1 January  1946,  when 
she  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department.  She  decommis- 
sioned shortly  after  the  end  of  hostilities  and  was  sold  for 
scrap  in  March  1947. 

Manhasset 

In  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

(AG-47;  dp.  3,000;  1.  245' ; b.  40’ ; dr.  16'8'' ; s.  10  k. ; a. 

2 4'' ; 4 .50  cal.  mg.,  4 dcp. ) 

Manhasset  (AG^47)  was  built  by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  in  1923  as  merchant- 
man Wilton;  acquired  by  the  Maritime  Commission  from 
her  owner,  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  in  1941 ; trans- 
ferred under  time  charter  to  the  Navy  2 January  1942; 
renamed  Manhasset  and  reclassified  from  YAG-8  to  AG- 
47  on  30  May  1942 ; converted  for  use  as  a weather  patrol 
ship  by  Sullivan  Drydock  and  Repair  Corp.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; and  loaned  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  com- 
missioned 8 August  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  L.  Stinson, 
USCG,  in  command. 

Equipped  with  specialized  meteorological  instruments, 
Manhasset  joined  the  weather  patrol  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  gather  vital  weather  information  used  in 
compiling  forcasts  for  Allied  European  operations  against 
the  Axis.  She  braved  the  dangers  of  stormy  seas  and 
the  menace  of  German  U-boats  while  operating  her 
assigned  and  isolated  patrol  areas  out  of  Argentia  and 
Boston.  She  averaged  about  one  patrol  a month,  usually 
about  three  weeks  long. 

Manhasset  also  patrolled  and  searched  for  German 
submarines.  While  cruising  midway  between  Flemish  Cap 
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and  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  she  depth  charged  a sus- 
pected U-boat,  with  no  positive  results,  27  April  1943. 
The  following  week  Convoy  ONI-5  steamed  through  her 
patrol  station,  and  on  5 May  she  provided  support  during 
one  of  the  most  savage  convoy  battles  of  World  War  II. 

The  slow  43-ship  convoy  was  attacked  by  U-boats 
between  late  4 May  and  early  6 May.  Although  the  con- 
voy lost  13  ships  during  the  hazardous  passage  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  New  York,  courageous  escorts  sank 
five  submarines  and  repulsed  the  remainder.  Never 
again  did  German  submarines  attack  in  such  force. 

As  Manhasset  patrolled  near  the  British  merchant  ship 
Dolius,  torpedoed  and  abandoned  earlier  in  the  day  but 
still  afloat,  she  made  sound  contact  with  a submarine  late 
in  the  afternoon.  She  made  six  vigorous  depth  charge 
attacks  and  sighted  first  a periscope  wake  followed  by  an 
oil  slick.  However,  she  sighted  no  wreckage  and  broke 
off  attack  to  guard  the  torpedoed  ship  after  more  than 
2 hours  of  searching. 

Manhasset  contained  her  weather  station  patrols  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  war.  The  Navy  transferred  her  to  the 
Coast  Guard  22  October  1943,  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  30  October  1943. 


Manhattan 

An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Wappinger  Confederacy  which 
occupied  the  area  now  the  site  of  New  York  City,  and 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  island  at  the  northern  end 
of  New  York  Bay,  bounded  by  the  Hudson,  the  East,  and 
the  Harlem  Rivers. 

I 

(Mon  : dp.  2,100 ; 1.  223' ; b.  43'4"  ; dr.  11'6"  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

100  (approx.)  ; a.  2 XV-in.  D.  sb. ; cl.  Canonicus), 

The  first  Manhattan  was  built  by  Perine,  Secor  & Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  at  the  yard  of  Joseph  Coldwell,  Jersey 
City.  N.J. ; launched  14  October  1863 ; and  commissioned 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  6 June  1864,  Comdr.  J.  W. 
A.  Nicholson  in  command. 

Immediately  following  commissioning,  the  single-tur- 
reted  monitor  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  late  July, 
joining  Rear  Admiral  Farragut’s  squadron,  then  readying 
for  what  was  to  be  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  5 August, 
with  three  other  monitors,  Tecumseh,  Winnebago,  and 
Chickasaw,  she  formed  a screen  to  the  starboard  of  the 
squadron’s  wooden  ships  to  protect  them  from  the  guns 
of  Fort  Morgan  which  they  would  pass  at  close  range 
while  entering  the  bay.  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  she 
engaged  the  Confererate  ram  Tennessee  and  received  her 
surrender.  Thereafter,  her  mighty  XV-inch  guns  added 
to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan,  the  last  Confeder- 
ate stronghold  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  surrendered  23  Au- 
gust after  a valiant  defense. 

In  November  Manhattan  sailed  to  New  Orleans  and 
later  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  remaining  there 
until  May  1865.  Thence  she  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
where,  in  August,  she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary.  On  15 
June  1869,  while  still  inactive,  she  was  renamed  Neptune, 
only  to  resume  her  original  name  10  August. 

In  1870  Manhattan  was  taken  to  Key  West,  laid  up  for 
a short  time,  and  then  taken  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
was  fitted  out  1872-73.  Recommissioned  19  November 
1873,  she  returned  to  Key  West  for  fleet  maneuvers 
and  then  proceeded  on  to  Pensacola.  On  25  April  1876 
she  departed  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  sailed  to  Port 
Royal,  S.C.  She  cruised  off  the  Carolinas  until  June  1877, 
when  she  sailed  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  following  year  she 
was  towed  up  the  James  River  and  anchored  at  Brandon. 
Moved  to  City  Point  in  1881  and  then  to  Richmond  in 
1888,  she  was  finally  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  laid  up  at 
League  Island  where  she  remained  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  14  December 
1901,  she  was  sold  24  March  1902. 


II 

(Cutter  No.  30:  dp.  379;  1.  120'3” ; b.  24';  dr.  10’8" ; s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  11 ; a.  none) 

The  second  Manhattan  (Cutter  No  30)  was  built  in 
Panama  in  1918  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  She 
sailed  from  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  3 January  1919  for  New  York 
where  she  was  employed  as  a patrol  vessel  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  until  28  August  1919  when  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  custody  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

III 

( YTB-779 : dp.  283 ; 1.  109' ; b.  31' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

12;  cl.  Natick) 

The  third  Manhattan  (YTB-779)  was  laid  down  1 Oc- 
tober 1964  by  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis. ; 
launched  15  July  1965;  and  placed  in  service  19  August 
1965. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  the  large  harbor  tug 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  steamed  to  Hawaii  for 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
vital  harbor  services  which  she  performs  would  do  credit 
to  a much  larger  ship;  the  skilled  seamanship  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Navy’s  other  small  craft  is  a critical  com- 
ponent in  keeping  combatants  and  other  large  ships  in  a 
state  of  peak  readiness,  and  is  thus  a significant  contri- 
bution to  the  Navy’s  power  to  keep  the  peace.  She  con- 
tinues her  unglamorous  but  important  role  into  1969. 


Manila 

A city  on  Luzon,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  nation’s  busiest  port  and  most  important  industrial 
and  commercial  center,  called  “The  Pearl  of  the  Orient.” 

(Sch:  dp.  1,750;  1.  226'9”;  b.  31'2" ; dr.  13';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  102 ; a.  2 4",  4 27mm.,  2 6-pdr.,  2 25mm.) 

Mamila,  a small,  unarmed  convoying  ship,  was  built  at 
Leith,  Scotland,  in  1881 ; launched  in  1883  to  be  used 
by  the  Spanish  as  a transport ; ran  aground  at  Bakor 
Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  4 May  1898;  was  abandoned  by 
the  Spanish,  spared,  and  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Navy; 
and  commissioned  29  July  1898,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick 
Singer  in  command. 

After  commissioning,  Manila  was  assigned  to  the  Asiatic 
Squadron,  patrolling,  carrying  troops,  and  cruising  Asia- 
tic waters  during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  1899-1900. 
She  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  San  Fabian  7 to 
9 November  1899  and  the  taking  of  Zamboanga  the  16th. 
She  supported  the  expedition  of  2,500  troops  up  Lingayin 
Gulf  later  in  the  month. 

Manila  continued  to  serve  in  the  Philippines  until  sail- 
ing to  the  United  States,  where  she  decommissioned  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  1 July  1903.  After  1907  she  was 
used  as  a prison  ship  at  Mare  Island,  remaining  there 
until  1913.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  sold 
7 May  1913. 

Manila  Bay 

A large  inlet  of  the  South  China  Sea  along  the  western 
coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  scene  of  a 
resounding  American  naval  victory  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

(CVE-61;  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3'' ; b.  65';  ew.  108'1'' ; dr. 

22'6" ; s 19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm„ 

28  ac. ; cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Manila  Bay  (CVE-61)  was  laid  down  as  Bucareli  Bcuy 
(ACV-61)  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Kaiser 
Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  15  January  1943 ; renamed 
Manila  Bay  3 April  1943 ; launched  10  July  1943 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bockins ; reclassified  CVE-61  on 
15  July  1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  5 October  1943 ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Capt.  Boyn- 
ton L.  Braun  in  command. 
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After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Manila  Bay 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  20  November  and  returned  a load 
of  damaged  planes  to  San  Diego  4 December.  After  train- 
ing exercises,  with  VC-7  embarked,  she  departed  Hawaii 
3 January  1944.  A week  later  she  embarked  Rear  Adm. 
Ralph  Davidson  and  became  flagship  for  CarDiv  24.  Join- 
ing TF  52,  she  sortied  22  January  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marshalls.  Between  31  January  and  6 February  she 
launched  air  and  antisubmarine  patrols  as  well  as  dozens 
of  combat  missions.  Her  planes  bombed  and  strafed  enemy 
positions  from  Kwajalein  Island  north  to  Bigej  Island  and 
destroyed  ammunition  dumps  and  ground  installations. 
She  remained  in  the  Marshalls  during  the  next  month  and 
extended  her  operations  late  in  February  first  to  Eniwetok 
and  then  to  Majuro. 

Departing  Majuro  7 March,  Manila  Bay  reached  Es- 
piritu  Santo  the  12th.  Three  days  later  she  joined  TF  37 
for  airstrikes  and  surface  bombardments  against  Kavieng, 
New  Ireland,  19  to  20  March.  During  the  next  month  she 
cruised  between  the  Solomons  and  the  Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago supporting  the  protracted  offensive  to  neutralize  the 
Archipelago  and  render  impotent  the  Japanese  fortress  at 
Rabaul.  Thence,  on  19  April  she  steamed  to  unleash  the 
fury  of  her  planes  against  enemy  positions  on  New  Guinea. 

American  naval  and  ground  forces  began  a three- 
pronged invasion  along  northern  New  Guinea  at  Aitape, 
Hollandia,  and  Tanahmerah  Bay  22  April.  During  and 
after  the  invasion  Manila  Bay  launched  protective  air 
patrols  and  sent  fighters  and  bombers  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy Japanese  installations  in  the  Aitape  area.  On  4 May 
she  returned  to  Manus  where  Rear  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump 
relieved  Admiral  Davidson  as  Commander,  Carrier  Divi- 
sion 24.  Admiral  Stump  transferred  his  flag  to  Corregidor 
(CVE-58)  6 May,  and  the  following  day  Manila  Bay 
sailed  for  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived 
18  May. 

After  loading  37  Army  P-47  fighters,  Manila  Bay  sailed 
5 June  for  the  Marianas.  Steaming  via  Eniwetok,  she 
reached  the  eastern  approaches  to  Saipan  19  June.  During 
the  next  4 days  she  remained  east  of  the  embattled  island 
as  ships  and  planes  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  re- 
pulsed the  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  and  inflicted  staggering  losses  on  the  enemy,  thus 
crippling  the  Imperial  Navy’s  air  strength  permanently. 

On  23  June  Manila  Bay  came  under  enemy  air  attack 
during  refueling  operations  east  of  Saipan.  Two  fighter 
bombers  attacked  her  from  dead  ahead,  dropping  four 
bombs  which  exploded  wide  to  port.  Intense  antiaircraft 
fire  suppressed  further  attacks ; and,  as  a precautionary 
and  rather  unusual  move  which  Admiral  Spruance  later 
characterized  as  “commendable  initiative,”  Manila  Bay 
launched  four  of  the  Army  P-47’s  she  was  ferrying  to 
fly  protective  CAP  until  radar  screens  were  clear  of  con- 
tacts. The  Army  fighters  then  flew  to  Saipan,  their  in- 
tended destination.  Manila  Bay  launched  the  remaining 
planes  the  next  day  and  returned  to  Eniwetok,  arriving 
27  June.  After  embarking  207  wounded  troops,  she  de- 
parted 1 July,  touched  Pearl  Harbor  the  8th,  and  reached 
San  Diego  16  July. 

Manila  Bay  returned  to  Pearl  31  August.  Two  days 
later  Capt.  Fitzhugh  Lee  took  command  of  the  veteran 
carrier;  thence,  after  embarking  Composite  Squadron  80, 
Manila  Bay  departed  15  September  as  a unit  of  CarDiv  24. 
Steaming  via  Eniwetok,  she  reached  Manus  3 October  and 
began  final  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines 
at  Leyte  Gulf. 

Assigned  to  the  Escort  Carrier  Group  (TG  77.4) , Manila 
Bay  departed  12  October  for  waters  east  of  the  Philippines. 
Prior  to  the  invasion,  her  planes  pounded  enemy  ground 
targets  on  Leyte,  Samar,  and  Cebu.  She  launched  ground 
support,  spotting,  and  air  cover  strikes  during  the  amphib- 
ious assaults  20  October;  thence,  she  sent  bombers  and 
fighters  to  support  ground  forces  during  the  critical  first 
few  days  at  Leyte. 

As  Manila  Bay  cruised  to  the  east  of  Leyte  Gulf  with 
other  carriers  of  Rear  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump’s  Taffy  2 
(TU  77.4.2),  powerful  Japanese  naval  forces  converged 


upon  the  Philippines  and  launched  a three-pronged  offen- 
sive to  drive  the  Americans  from  Leyte.  In  a series  of  mas- 
terful and  coordinated  surface  attacks,  an  American  bat- 
tleship, cruiser,  and  destroyer  force  met  and  smashed 
enemy  ships  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  early  25  Octo- 
ber. Surviving  Japanese  ships  retreated  into  the  Mindinao 
Sea  pursued  by  destroyers,  PT  boats,  and  after  sunrise 
by  carrier-based  bombers  and  fighters. 

Manila  Bay  sent  an  eight-plane  strike  against  ground 
targets  on  Leyte  before  sunrise ; subsequently,  these  planes 
bombed  and  strafed  retiring  enemy  ships  southwest  of 
Panaon  Island.  A second  strike  about  midmoming  pounded 
the  disabled  heavy  cruiser  Mogami.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Manila  Bay  turned  her  planes  against  a more  imme- 
diate threat — the  enemy  attack  against  ships  of  Taffy  3. 

The  running  battle  between  the  escort  carriers  of  Rear 
Adm.  Clifton  Sprague’s  Taffy  3 and  the  larger,  vastly 
more  powerful  surface  ships  of  Admiral  Kurita’s  Center 
Force;  the  brilliant,  self-sacrificing  attacks  by  gallant 
American  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts , and  the 
prompt,  aggressive,  and  unceasing  torpedo,  bomb,  and 
strafing  strikes  by  planes  from  Taffy  2 and  Taffy  3 — all 
contributed  to  the  American  victory  against  great  odds  in 
the  Battle  off  Samar. 

Manila  Bay  launched  two  airstrikes  during  the  enemy 
pursuit  of  Taffy  3 and  two  more  as  the  Japanese  re- 
treated. At  0830  she  sent  four  torpedo-laden  TBMs  and  a 
seven-plane  escort  to  join  the  desperate  fight.  Three 
launched  torpedoes  at  a battleship,  probably  Yamato,  but 
she  combed  the  wakes.  The  fourth  plane  launched  her  tor- 
pedo at  a heavy  cruiser,  most  likely  Chikuma.  It  hit  her 
to  starboard  near  the  fantail,  forcing  her  out  of  control. 
The  second  strike  an  hour  later  by  two  TBMs  resulted  in 
one  torpedo  hit  on  the  portside  amidships  against  an  un- 
identified battleship. 

As  the  Japanese  ships  broke  off  attack  and  circled  off 
Samar,  the  fierce  airstrikes  continued.  At  1120  Manila  Bay 
launched  four  TBMs,  carrying  500-pound  bombs,  and  four 
bombers  from  other  carriers.  Escorted  by  FM-2s  and  led 
by  Comdr.  R.  L.  Fowler,  they  soon  joined  planes  from 
other  Taffy  carriers.  Shortly  after  1230,  some  70  planes 
jumped  the  retiring  Center  Force,  strafing  and  bombing 
through  intense  antiaircraft  fire.  Manila  Bay’s  bombers 
made  a hit  and  two  near  misses  on  the  lead  battleship, 
probably  Kongo  or  Havana.  Manila  Bay  launched  her  final 
strike  at  1245,  strafing  destroyers  and  getting  two  hits  on 
a cruiser. 

Later  that  afternoon,  Manila  Bay’s  CAP  intercepted  a 
Japanese  bomber-fighter  strike  about  50  miles  north  of 
Taffy  2.  Her  four  fighters  broke  up  the  enemy  formation, 
and  with  reinforcements  drove  off  the  attackers  before 
they  reached  the  carriers.  Her  planes  continued  to  pound 
enemy  ships  the  following  day.  Laden  with  rockets  and 
bombs,  one  of  her  TBMs  scored  two  hits  on  light  cruiser 
Kina  and  several  rocket  hits  on  Vranami,  an  escorting 
destroyer.  Both  ships  sank  about  noon  in  the  Visayan  Sea 
after  numerous  air  attacks. 

Manila  Bay  resumed  air  operations  in  support  of  Leyte 
ground  forces  27  October.  During  ground  support  and  air 
cover  missions  her  planes  shot  down  a Val  on  the  27th 
and  bagged  two  Oscars  on  the  29th.  Late  on  30  October 
she  sailed  for  the  Admiralties,  arriving  Manus  4 November. 

After  steaming  to  Kossol  Passage  late  in  November, 
Manila  Bay  departed  10  December  to  provide  air  cover 
for  the  Mindoro  invasion  convoys.  The  task  force  entered 
Mindanao  Sea  early  13  December.  Late  that  afternoon 
in  the  Sulu  Sea  south  of  Negros,  they  encountered  enemy 
aircraft.  The  fighter  cover  splashed  or  repulsed  most  of 
the  attackers.  Accurate  fire  from  Manila  Bay  splashed  one 
kamikaze.  A second  suicide  plane  hit  Haraden. 

During  and  after  the  Mindoro  landings  15  December, 
Manila  Bay  sent  her  planes  on  ground  support  and  air 
cover  missions.  As  troops  poured  ashore,  more  kamikazes 
attemped  to  break  the  air  cover  and  crash  ships  of  the 
covering  and  carrier  group.  The  few  that  escaped  the  com- 
bat air  patrols  either  were  splashed  or  driven  off  by  aceu- 
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rate  antiaircraft  fire.  Manila  Bay  helped  splash  three  of 
the  raiders  and  her  fighters  knocked  out  two  more.  After 
recovering  her  planes  16  December,  she  sailed  in  convoy 
via  Surigao  Strait  and  reached  Kossol  19  December. 

After  a trip  to  Manus,  Manila  Bay  sortied  New  Year’s 
Day  1945  with  ships  of  the  Luzon  Attack  Force.  With  five 
other  CVEs  she  provided  air  cover  for  Vice  Admiral  Olden- 
dorf’s  Bombardment  and  Fire  Support  Group  and  direct 
air  support  for  Vice  Admiral  Barbey’s  San  Fabian  Attack 
Force. 

The  task  groups  steamed  via  Surigao  Strait  and  the 
Mindanao  Sea  into  the  Sulu  Sea  where  they  turned  north 
for  the  Mindoro  Strait.  Enemy  nuisance  and  suicide  raids 
began  in  earnest  4 January;  and  despite  the  tight  air 
cover  provided  by  CVE  aircraft,  a kamikaze  crashed  the 
flight  deck  of  Ommaney  Bay  causing  her  loss. 

The  enemy  air  attacks  intensified  5 January.  Patrolling 
fighters  broke  up  morning  and  early  afternoon  strikes, 
shooting  down  numerous  raiders.  At  1650  a third  attack 
sent  all  hands  to  general  quarters.  Vectored  CAP  bagged 
several  enemy  planes  and  antiaircraft  fire  splashed  still 
more.  Three  planes  got  through  to  Louisville,  Stafford,  and 
HMAS  Australia.  Just  before  1750,  two  kamikazes  dove 
at  Manila  Bay  from  the  portside.  The  first  plane  hit  the 
flight  deck  to  starboard  abaft  the  bridge,  causing  fires  on 
the  flight  and  hangar  decks,  destroying  radar  transmitting 
spaces,  and  wiping  out  all  communications.  The  second 
plane,  aimed  for  the  bridge,  missed  the  island  close 
aboard  to  starboard  and  splashed  off  the  fantail. 

Firefighting  parties  promptly  brought  the  blazes  under 
control  including  those  of  two  fueled  and  burning  torpedo 
planes  in  the  hangar  deck.  Within  24  hours  she  resumed 
limited  air  operations.  Most  repairs  to  her  damaged 
electrical  and  communication  circuits  were  completed  by 

9 January  when  the  amphibious  invasion  in  Lingayen 
Gulf  got  underway. 

Manila  Bay  had  14  men  killed  and  52  wounded,  but  by 

10  January  she  resumed  full  duty  in  support  of  the  Lin- 
gayen Gulf  operations.  In  addition  to  providing  air  cover 
for  the  task  force,  her  planes  flew  104  sorties  against 
targets  in  western  Luzon.  They  gave  effective  close  support 
for  ground  troops  at  Lingayen  and  San  Fabian  and 
bombed,  rocketed,  and  strafed  gun  emplacements,  build- 
ings, truck  convoys,  and  troop  concentrations  from  Lin- 
gayen to  Baguio. 

Manila  Bay  departed  in  convoy  late  17  January.  Steam- 
ing via  Leyte,  Ulithi,  and  Pearl  Harbor  she  arrived  San 
Diego  15  February.  Battle  damage  repairs  completed  late 
in  April,  with  Composite  Squadron  72  embarked  she 
trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  sailing  for  the  western 
Pacific  24  May.  She  closed  the  coast  of  Okinawa  13  June 
and  during  the  next  week  launched  rocket  and  strafing 
strikes  in  the  Ryukyus.  She  departed  for  the  Marianas 
20  June  and  operated  out  of  Guam  and  Eniwetok,  Mar- 
shalls, during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war. 

Manila  Bay  steamed  to  the  Aleutians  in  mid-August. 
As  a unit  of  TF  44,  she  departed  Adak  31  August  to 
support  occupation  operations  in  northern  Japan.  Between 
7 and  12  September  her  planes  carried  out  photographic 
and  reconnaissance  missions  over  northern  Honshu  and 
southern  Hokkaido  and  dropped  emergency  supplies  at 
POW  camps.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  24  September, 
unloaded  her  aircraft,  and  steamed  to  the  Marshalls 
carrying  replacement  troops. 

Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  Manila  Bay  embarked 
1,031  veterans  at  Eniwetok  and  from  6 to  18  October 
sailed  to  San  Francisco.  After  completing  2 more  “Magic 
Carpet”  runs,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  27  January 
1946  and  reached  Norfolk,  Va.,  18  February.  She  steamed 
to  Boston  15  to  17  April,  decommissioned  there  31  July 
1946,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was 
reclassified  CVU-61  on  12  June  1955 ; her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  27  May  1958;  and  she  was 
sold  for  scrap  to  Hugo  New  Corp.,  2 September  1959. 

Manila  Bay  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War 

11  service. 


Manileno 

The  Spanish  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Manila,  capital 
of  Luzon  and  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  first  retained 
her  former  name. 

I 

(Gbt : dp.  142 ; 1.  105' ; b.  18' ; dr.  5'10''  ; s.  6.5  k. ; cpl.  27 ; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 37mm.,  1 Colt,  2 Gatling  guns.) 

The  first  Manileno,  an  unarmored  gunboat,  was  laid 
down  in  1885  by  Hongkong  & Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong 
Kong,  British  Crown  Colony  completed  in  1887 ; purchased 
by  the  War  Department  from  the  Filipinos  who  captured 
it  from  Spain  in  1899;  acquired  by  the  Navy  the  same 
year;  and  commissioned  at  Manila  26  May  1899,  Ens. 
Charles  F.  Preston  in  command. 

Departing  for  the  southern  Philippines  shortly  after 
commissioning,  Manileno  patrolled  the  waters  off  Panay, 
Negros,  and  Cebu.  She  returned  to  Manila  27  October 

1899,  and  underwent  complete  overhaul  at  Cavite  Navy 
Yard  until  sailing  for  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  in  January 

1900.  For  the  next  9 months,  the  gunboat  cruised  in  the 
Mindanao  Sea.  Based  at  Zamboanga,  she  patrolled  the 
coast,  served  as  a messenger  vessel,  and  carried  troops 
and  supplies  in  support  of  Army  units  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  in  Mindanao,  Basilan,  and  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.  Manileno  returned  to  Manila  in  October 
1900,  and  decommissioned  at  Cavite  on  the  31st.  She  re- 
mained at  that  yard  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  11 
February  1905  and  sold  8 June  1906. 

II 

(IX-141:  t.  5,812  (gr.)  ; 1.  395';  b.  51'10"  ; dr.  30';  s. 

10 k. ; cpl.  70 ; a.  1 4",  1 3",  8 20mm.) 

The  second  Manileno  (IX-141)  was  built  by  Societa 
Esereizino,  Bacini  Riva  Trigossa,  Italy,  in  1922,  and 
operated  under  the  Italian  flag  as  Vittoria  and  later  Ra- 
pallo.  Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1939, 
Rapallo,  then  owned  and  operated  by  Azienda  Generale 
Italiana  Petroli  of  Genoa,  Italy  was  interned  by  the  Co- 
lombian Government  at  Cartegena,  Colombia. 

Shortly  after  America’s  entry  into  World  War  II,  Ra- 
pallo was  purchased  from  the  Colombian  government  by 
WSA  refitted  for  merchant  service;  renamed  Polonaise; 
and  turned  over  to  the  Marine  Transport  Co.  of  New 
York  City.  Sailing  as  a merchant  ship  under  the  Pana- 
manian flag,  Polonaise  transported  fuel  oil  from  gulf 
coast  ports  as  far  south  as  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  east 
coast  ports  as  far  north  as  New  York.  In  addition,  fueling 
runs  sent  her  to  the  Caribbean  where  she  shuttled  cargo 
from  the  Dutch  West  Indies  to  Cuba. 

She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  26  December  1943  and, 
after  steaming  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arrived  Funafuti,  El- 
lice Islands,  3 March  1944.  Thence,  she  steamed  to  Majuro, 
Marshalls,  where  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  under 
bareboat  charter  from  WSA  and  commissioned  as  Mani- 
leno 8 April  1944.  Comdr.  Eugene  L.  McManus  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  10,  Manileno  served  at 
Majuro  as  a floating  oil  storage  ship,  topping  off  fleet 
oilers  and  refueling  destroyer  types.  She  steamed  to 
Eniwetok  in  June  for  similar  duty ; and,  following  the 
conquest  of  the  Marianas,  she  sailed  to  Guam.  She  oper- 
ated out  of  Guam  until  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
While  there,  she  supplied  hundreds  of  ships  with  fuel 
oil.  She  received  her  supplies  from  merchant  tankers 
about  once  a week.  During  her  Pacific  tour,  she  provided 
more  than  56  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil  to  the  mighty 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Manileno  departed  Guam  29  October  1945  and  steamed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  arriving  20  De- 
cember. Placed  in  a state  of  reduced  commission  14  Jan- 
uary 1946,  she  decommissioned  7 February  1946  and  was 
returned  to  WSA  the  same  day.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  28  March  1946.  She  was  sold  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  Societa  Ligure  di  Armamento 
of  Genoa,  Italy,  19  May  1947. 
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Manistee 


Manitowoc 


An  Indian  word  meaning  island  in  the  river;  a city  in 
Michigan. 


I 


A city  and  county  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  located  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

I 


(YT-173 : dp.  226;  1.  104'4" ; b.  28'6" ; dr.  13'2" ; s.  13 
k. ; a.  2 30  cal.  mg.) 

Manistee  (YT-173),  built  in  1941  as  the  tug  Carrie  T. 
Meseck  by  T.  S.  Marvel  & Co.  for  Meseck  Towing  Lines, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  was  purchased  for  $285,000  by 
the  Navy  and  renamed  29  May  1941 ; converted  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  New  York ; and  placed  in  service  8 August 
1941. 

Manistee  was  immediately  placed  in  service  performing 
tug  duties  in  New  York  Harbor.  There,  throughout  the 
World  War  II  period,  she  helped  to  insure  the  efficient 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  in  and  out  of  that  congested 
port  to  the  war  fronts  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Manistee,  redesignated  YTB-173, 15  May  1944,  continued 
to  serve  the  3d  Naval  District  for  a year  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  On  30  August  1946  she  was  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice at  New  York,  and  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
13  December.  Declared  surplus,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  26  February  1947.  She 
was  subsequently  sold  to  her  former  owner  and  resumed 
service  in  New  York  Harbor  as  Carrie  T.  Meseck. 

II 

( YTB-782 : dp.  283  (It.)  ; 1.  109' ; b.  31' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k.  ; 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick.) 

The  second  Manistee  (YTB-782)  was  laid  down  9 Au- 
gust 1965  by  the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis., 
and  launched,  without  ceremony,  20  October  1965.  On 
23  November  1965,  Manistee,  in  company  with  another 
newly  constructed  tug,  Red  Wing  (YTB-783),  departed 
the  builder’s  yard  for  delivery  to  the  Naval  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  where  she  was  placed  in  service  in  June. 
Since  that  time,  into  1969,  Manistee,  fitted  with  special 
fenders  to  allow  work  with  the  Navy’s  newer  round  hulled 
nuclear  power  submarines,  has  remained  in  the  11th  Naval 
District,  assisting  larger  Navy  ships  in  docking  and  per- 
forming general  towing  services. 

Manito  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-262 : t.  23;  1.  56';  b.  12'8"  ; dr.  4'6'' ; s.  9.5  k. ; cpl. 
10 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Manito  II,  a wooden  motor  yacht  built  in  1912  by  Hud- 
son Yacht  & Boat  Co.,  Nyack,  N.Y. ; was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  10  May  1917  from  Mr.  I.  K.  Keyward ; and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Manito  II  operated 
on  section  patrol  based  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  throughout 
the  war.  She  was  sold  25  March  1920. 


Manitou 

An  Algonquian  Indian  term  applied  to  any  object  of 
reverence,  meaning  “spirit.” 


Sidewheel  steamer  James  Thompson,  purchased  14 
March  1863,  was  renamed  Manitou  2 June  1863  and  Fort 
Hindman  (q.v.)  5 November  1863. 


The  name  Manitou.  was  assigend  to  a sloop-of-war  un- 
der construction  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  on  5 November 
1863,  but  she  was  renamed  Worcester  (q.v.)  15  May  1869 
prior  to  completion  in  1870. 


( PF-61 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11"  ; b.  37'6" ; dr.  13'8"  ; s.  20 

k. ; cpl.  176;  a.  2 3'',  4 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

The  first  Manitowoc  (PF-61),  originally  designated 
PG-169,  was  reclassified  PF-61  on  15  April  1943 ; laid 
down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Globe  Ship- 
building Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  26  August  1943 ; launched 
30  November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martin  Georgenson ; 
delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  27  September  1944  ; 
ferried  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  via  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Canal  and  the  Mississippi  River;  and  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  placed  in  service  24  October  1944. 

Between  29  October  and  5 November  Manitowoc 
steamed  to  Boston  where  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
8 November  and  converted  by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for 
use  as  a weather  patrol  ship.  Manitowoc  commissioned  at 
Boston  5 December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Martin,  USCG, 
in  command.  During  late  December  and  early  January 
1945,  she  underwent  shakedown  off  Bermuda.  After  re- 
turning to  Boston  20  January  1945,  she  joined  Escort 
Division  34  for  duty  as  a weather  station  ship  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Departing  Boston  2 February,  Manitowoc  reached  Ar- 
gentia,  Newfoundland,  5 February ; the  following  day 
she  sailed  on  her  first  weather  patrol.  Equipped  with  spe- 
cial radio  transmitters  and  specialized  meteorological 
equipment,  she  relieved  Woonsocket  (PF-32)  8 February 
and  began  patrolling  her  assigned  station.  During  the 
next  2 weeks  she  transmitted  valuable  weather  data  used 
to  compile  weather  forecasts  for  both  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Western  Europe  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Allied 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  Relieved  on  station  24  February, 
she  returned  to  Argentia  the  26th. 

Prior  of  V-E  Day,  Manitowoc  made  two  more  weather 
patrols  in  the  stormy  North  Atlantic,  which  carried  her 
from  Newfoundland  to  Iceland.  In  addition,  she  patrolled 
the  sealanes  in  her  station  against  German  submarines, 
once  the  menace  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  Manitowoc  con- 
tinued patrols  in  the  North  Atlantic  where  she  served 
primarily  as  an  air-sea  rescue  ship.  Between  29  May  and 
10  February  1946  she  completed  seven  such  patrols,  in- 
cluding a 5-day  run  in  mid-November  during  the  return 
flight  to  England  of  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee.  Dur- 
ing an  earlier  patrol  in  late  July  she  provided  medical 
aid  for  the  Panamanian  merchantman  SS  Yemasee,  and 
while  on  the  same  patrol  2 August,  her  medical  officer 
performed  an  emergency  apendectomy  on  a seriously  ill 
crewman  from  the  Swedish  merchant  ship  SS  San 
Francisco. 

After  returning  to  Boston  from  her  final  patrol  10 
February,  Manitowoc  decommissioned  at  Boston  14  March 
1946  and  immediately  recommissioned  on  loan  as  a Coast 
Guard  ship,  Lt.  Wesly  L.  Saunders,  USOG,  in  command. 

During  the  next  5 months  Manitowoc  served  in  the  At- 
lantic out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out 
of  New  Orleans.  She  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  3 
September  1946,  was  sold  to  France  25  March  1947,  and 
was  delivered  to  a representative  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment 26  March  1947.  Commissioned  in  the  French  Navy  as 
Le  Brix  (F-15),  she  served  under  the  French  flag  until 
scrapped  in  1958. 

II 

(LST-1180 : dp.  8,342 ; 1.  522' ; b.  69' ; dr.  23' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

231 ; a.  4 3"  ; cl.  Newport) 

The  second  Manitowoc  (LST-1180)  was  laid  down  as 
LST-1180  by  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  27  February  1967  ; named  Manitowoc  21  March  1967 ; 
launched  4 January  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gaylord 
Nelson;  and  scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  mid-June 
1969. 
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Once  completed,  Manitowoc  will  join  the  Pacific  Fleet 
for  duty  with  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  out  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  The  second  of  a new  class  of  landing 
ship  tank,  she  will  have  greater  speed  than  ships  of  the 
earlier  classes.  Her  increased  combat  vehicular  lift  and 
landing  capability  will  bolster  the  strength  of  amphibious 
forces  in  the  Pacific  and  will  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  continuing  struggle  to  detect 
and  repel  godless  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  or  else- 
where in  the  Far  East,  which  currently  faces  the  menace 
of  Chinese  communism. 

Manley 

John  Manley  of  Boston,  bora  circa  1733,  was  selected  for 
command  of  schooner  Lee  24  October  1775.  As  Captain  of 
Lee,  on  28  November  he  captured  one  of  the  most  valuable 
prizes  of  the  Revolutionary  War — British  brigantine 
Nancy  carrying  much  ordnance  and  military  stores  for 
British  troops  in  Boston  that  proved  invaluable  to  Wash- 
ington’s army.  For  his  “great  vigilance  and  industry,” 
Manley  was  appointed  commodore  in  January  1776  of 
“Washington’s  fleet,”  a group  of  small  armed  ships  fitted 
out  by  him  to  harass  the  British  and  to  seize  supply  vessels. 
Commissioned  captain  in  the  Continental  Navy  17  April 
1776,  he  sailed  in  Hancock  until  the  frigate  and  her  prize, 
HMS  frigate  Fox,  were  taken  in  July  1777.  Imprisoned  in 
New  York  until  March  1778,  he  then  entered  privateer  serv- 
ice to  command  Marlborough,  Cumberland,  and  a prize, 
HMS  Jason,  until  1782,  except  for  two  more  periods  of 
imprisonment,  one  for  2 years  in  Mill  Prison,  England. 
On  11  September  1782,  he  returned  to  the  Navy  with  com- 
mand of  frigate  Hague.  On  a West  Indies  voyage  he  made 
a spectacular  escape  from  a superior  naval  force ; and,  in 
January  1783,  took  the  last  significant  prize  of  the  war, 
Bailie.  Regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  captains  of  the 
young  Navy,  he  had  captured  10  prizes  singlehanded  and 
participated  in  the  seizure  of  five  others.  Captain  Manley 
died  in  Boston  in  1793. 

I 

(TB-23:  dp.  30  (n.)  ; 1.  60'8”  ; b.  9'5”  ; dr.  2'11"  (mean)  ; 
s.  17  k. ; cpl.  5;  a.  none) 

Manley  (TB-23)  more  often  spelled  Manly,  was  built 
by  Yarrow  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Poplar,  London,  England ; pur- 
chased from  Charles  R.  Flint  13  April  1898  during  the 
Spanish- American  War;  and  delivered  to  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  to  be  placed  in  service. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Force,  Manley  was  laid 
up  in  ordinary  for  repairs  25  October  1898.  On  20  April 
1899  she  left  New  York  for  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md. ; and  served  there  as  a training  ship  for  the  midship- 
men until  1914,  except  for  a brief  period  during  1906  and 
1907  when  the  torpedo  boat  was  assigned  to  the  Reserve 
Torpedo  Flotilla  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  On  1 April 
1914  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  the  next  day  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list,  but  she  continued  to  serve  as  a 
ferry  launch  at  Annapolis.  Renamed  Levant  11  April  1918 
when  DD-74  took  the  name  Manley,  the  torpedo  boat  was 
sold  21  April  1920  to  Jacob  Meyer  of  Catonsville,  Md. 

II 

(Destroyer  No.  74 : dp.  1,125  (max.)  ; 1.  315'6” ; b.  31'3" ; 

dr.  8'1"  (mean)  ; s.  30  k. ; cpl.  100;  a.  4 4”,  2 1-pdr. 

2 .30  cal.  mg.,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Caldwell) 

The  second  Manley  (Destroyer  No.  74)  was  laid  down 
22  August  1916  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine; 
launched  23  August  1917 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  S. 
Sewall ; and  commissioned  15  October  1917,  Comdr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Berry  in  command.  She  was  redesignated  DD-74 
17  July  1920. 

After  fitting  out  in  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Manley  sailed 
25  November  1917  to  join  the  convoy  escort  and  patrol 
forces  based  at  Queenstown,  Ireland.  On  the  morning 
of  19  March  1918,  while  Manley  escorted  a convoy,  a vio- 
lent explosion,  caused  by  the  accidental  detonation  of  her 
depth  charges  practically  destroyed  her  stern,  killing  her 


executive  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  M.  Elliott,  Jr.,  and 
33  enlisted  men.  Fragments  pierced  two  50-gallon  drums 
of  gasoline  and  two  tanks  containing  100  gallons  of  alco- 
hol. The  leaking  fluids  caught  fire  as  they  ran  along  the 
deck  and  enveloped  the  ship  in  flames  which  were  not 
extinguished  until  late  that  night. 

Then  HMS  Tamarisk  edged  up  to  the  shattered  de- 
stroyer and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  put  a towline  on  board. 
Manley  remained  adrift  until  British  tugs  Blazer  and 
Cartmel  took  her  in  tow  after  daylight  20  March.  She 
reached  Queenstown  at  dusk  the  following  day  with  more 
than  70  feet  of  her  hull  awash  or  completely  under  water. 

Manley  completed  repairs  in  Liverpool  and  sailed  on 
22  December  1918  for  operations  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States.  She  got  underway  11  April 
1919  to  join  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  Adriatic  transport- 
ing passengers,  carrying  mail,  and  performing  diplomatic 
missions.  In  June  1919  she  began  carrying  mail  and  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Food  Commission  among  Turkish  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea.  The  destroyer  returned  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  New  York  1 August  1919  and  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  14  June  1922. 

The  destroyer  recommissioned  1 May  1930  for  service 
as  an  experimental  torpedo-firing  ship  at  Newport,  R.I. 
On  19  August  1930  she  joined  the  Scouting  Fleet  in  battle 
practice  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
She  performed  similar  duty  on  the  coast  of  California 
out  of  San  Diego  during  1932.  She  returned  to  the  At- 
lantic early  in  1933  for  operations  which  continued  until 
she  sailed  for  the  Canal  Zone  10  September  1935  and 
joined  the  Special  Service  Squadron  that  patrolled  the 
Caribbean. 

Manley  sailed  for  Norfolk  1 February  1937  to  join 
DesRon  10  in  training  midshipmen.  On  26  October  1937 
she  sailed  from  Boston  with  Claxton  (DD-140)  to  serve 
with  Squadron  40-T  in  protecting  American  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  She 
operated  principally  from  Villefranche,  Naples,  Algiers, 
and  Tangiers  until  she  departed  Gibraltar  29  October 
1938,  arriving  Norfolk  11  November  1938.  Reclassified  a 
miscellaneous  auxiliary  28  November,  she  was  redesig- 
nated AG-28. 

Manley  was  outfitted  as  a troop  transport  in  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  by  7 February  1939.  Her  first  marine 
landing  force  drill  was  carried  out  on  21  February  when 
she  landed  marines  in  Target  Bay,  Culebra  Island  in  the 
first  of  many  landing  exercises  on  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  beaches  and  in  the  Caribbean  that  would  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  the  United  States  in  the  vast  oversea 
conflict  then  just  over  the  horizon.  Manley  briefly  visited 
the  California  coast  in  the  spring  of  1940  for  marine 
landing  force  drills  off  Coronado  Roads.  Back  in  the  At- 
lantic, Manley  was  officially  designated  the  Navy’s  first 
high-speed  transport  2 August  1940  when  she  became 
APD-1.  At  dusk  11  April  1942,  she  picked  up  290  sur- 
vivors from  the  torpedoed  merchant  passenger  steamer 
SS  Ulysses,  and  landed  them  at  Charleston  the  following 
day.  On  13  July  1942  Manley  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Touching  the  Society  and 
Fiji  Islands,  she  reached  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Herbrides 
14  August,  and  loaded  special  cargo  for  Guadalcanal,  in- 
vaded only  1 week  earlier. 

Carrying  bombs,  ammunition,  and  gasoline,  Manley  and 
Stringham  got  underway  on  16  August.  After  exchanging 
their  cargo  for  wounded  marines,  they  returned  to  Espir- 
itu Santo  on  the  19th.  Manley  was  ordered  to  take  tor- 
pedoed Blue  (DD-387)  in  tow  for  Tulagi  harbor  before 
nightfall.  Since  a Japanese  surface  force  was  approaching, 
it  was  necessary  to  scuttle  the  destroyer.  Manley  took 
99  survivors  on  board.  Only  2 hours  of  fuel  remained 
when  the  ship  made  it  back  to  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  26th. 

Ordered  to  cut  out  all  topside  weight  on  the  ship,  her 
crew  removed  everything  not  essential  to  survival,  painted 
the  ship  jungle  green  and  covered  her  with  camouflage 
nets.  Thus  arrayed,  the  high-speed  transport  made  another 
trip  to  Guadalcanal  3 September  1942.  After  Little  and 
Gregory  were  sunk  at  night  5 September,  she  rescued  five 
survivors  the  next  morning. 
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On  8 September  1942  Manley  took  part  in  a surprise 
landing  on  Taivu  Point,  Guadalcanal,  by  the  1st  Marine 
Raider  Battalion.  The  leathernecks  were  put  ashore  at 
0500,  and  were  reinforced  by  paratroopers  from  Manley 
at  1130.  During  the  operation  she  bombarded  Tasimboko 
village.  The  raid  was  a great  success,  and  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  final  victory.  Stores,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  were  destroyed  and  many  75mm.  guns  were 
pulled  off  into  deep  water  by  Higgins  boats.  Larger  guns 
were  dynamited,  and  their  ammunition  sunk.  Reembar- 
kation was  completed  by  1830,  and  Manley  returned  to 
Lunga  Point  to  put  the  raiders  ashore. 

As  she  was  unloading,  the  shore  station  ordered  her 
to  clear  out  at  highest  speed,  since  a raid  by  Japanese 
heavy  units  was  expected  momentarily.  With  200  marines, 
including  wounded  and  dead,  on  board,  she  hoisted  all 
boats  and  headed  out  Lengo  Channel  with  McKean  at  2110. 
Manley  had  fuel  for  only  1 day’s  operations  and  so  returned 
to  Tulagi  the  next  day.  Taking  on  enough  fuel  to  reach 
Espiritu  Santo,  she  was  routed  onward  for  voyage  repairs 
at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

A company  of  marine  raiders  came  on  board  31  Oc- 
tober 1942  with  orders  to  establish  a beachhead  at  Aola 
Bay,  Guadalcanal.  TF  65  put  the  marines  ashore  4 Novem- 
ber 1942.  and  troops  from  Manley  and  McKean  reinforced 
them  on  the  8th. 

The  versatile  fighting  ship  left  Noumea  20  November 
1942  carrying  six  torpedoes,  towing  two  PT  boats,  and 
escorting  SS  Pomona  to  Espiritu  Santo.  Here  she  em- 
barked another  company  of  raiders  and  sailed  for  Lunga 
Point,  Guadalcanal  where  the  raiders  debarked.  The  PT 
boats  and  torpedoes  were  then  delivered  to  Tulagi,  Solo- 
mon Islands.  In  the  following  months,  the  high-speed 
transport  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  risky  business  of 
running  supplies  into  Guadalcanal  and  escorting  other 
ships  through  the  dangerous  Solomons. 

Manley  arrived  San  Francisco  12  June  1943  for  overhaul 
at  Hunter’s  Point  Navy  Yard.  Then,  on  1 August  1943, 
Manley  set  sail  for  Hawaii.  From  Pearl  Harbor,  the  vet- 
eran four-piper  escorted  a convoy  south  to  Funafuti  to 
resume  her  former  duties  in  the  Solomons. 

Manley  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  14  December  1943  and 
joined  the  5th  Amphibious  Force  to  prepare  for  operation 
“Flintlock,”  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls.  She  sortied  22 
January  1944  with  TF  52.  On  the  30th  she  and  Overton 
were  detached  to  make  a dawn  strike  on  Carter  and  Cecil 
Islands  of  Kwajalein  Atoll.  All  boats  and  troops  were 
launched  shortly  before  sunrise  on  31  January  1944,  and  by 
0900  reported  that  they  had  killed  13  of  the  enemy  on  the 
island  at  a cost  of  one  American  killed  and  one  wounded. 

The  two  high-speed  transports  were  ordered  to  land  re- 
conn a isance  troops  on  Bennett  Island  before  dawn  5 Feb- 
ruary, and  Manley  was  designated  fire  support  ship.  The 
area  was  well-covered,  and  the  operation  went  off  on 
schedule. 

Three  days  later  Manley  got  underway  as  part  of  a 
transport  screen  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
15th  to  train  Army  troops  for  future  landings. 

On  30  May  Manley  joined  TG  52.15  and  departed  for 
the  invasion  of  Saipan.  The  high-speed  transports  arrived 
off  Saipan  on  the  night  of  14  June  and  landed  their  marines 
on  established  beaches  south  of  Garapan  16  June.  There- 
after, except  for  a trip  to  Eniwetok  for  supplies  and  night 
harassing  fire  on  Tinian  Town  and  airports  on  the  nights 
of  9,  12,  and  18  July  Manley  operated  in  the  transport 
screen  until  22  July.  She  returned  to  Eniwetok  on  the  22d 
and,  after  a trip  to  Kwajalein,  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  9 August,  she  began  preparations  for  the  next 
operation 

On  10  September  Manley  took  on  board  50  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, slated  as  reserves  for  underwater  demolition 
team  work  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  Yap.  She  left 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  15th  and  proceeded  via  Eniwetok  to 
Manus,  Admiralty  Islands.  There  word  arrived  that  the 
operation  against  Yap  had  been  canceled  and  that  the 
forces  assembled  would  strike  Leyte  in  the  Philippines. 
Manley  was  then  assigned  to  the  bombardment  and  fire 


support  group  which  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  early  18 
October. 

After  entering  Leyte  Gulf,  Manley  was  assigned  screen- 
ing stations  off  the  southern  transport  area  at  Dulag.  On 
the  19th  she  picked  up  oasualities  from  Ross,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  Pennsylvania  (BB-38).  After  marking  a 
navigational  buoy  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
20th,  she  headed  toward  Hollandia  with  TransDiv  28,  on 
the  evening  of  21  October. 

En  route,  part  of  the  convoy,  including  Manley,  was  di- 
verted to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  and 
anchored  there  on  the  27th.  After  an  escort  trip  to  New 
Guinea,  Manley  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor.  In  mid- 
December,  she  shifted  to  Noemfoor  Island  for  tactical  exer- 
cises and  training  for  the  liberation  of  Luzon. 

Manley  sailed  4 January  1945  as  part  of  a reinforcement 
group  for  the  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  landing 
her  embarked  troops  on  the  11th.  Two  days  later  she  left 
Lingayen,  escorting  an  LST  convoy  which  anchored  in 
Leyte  Gulf  18  January. 

Manley  was  one  of  four  high-speed  transports  assigned 
to  an  assault  landing  at  Nasugbu,  Luzon,  31  January. 
With  elements  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division,  Manley  ar- 
rived at  Nasugbu  Bay  31  January  and  landed  troops  in 
two  waves  without  resistance.  That  afternoon  Manley 
returned  to  Leyte.  She  proceeded  to  Mindoro  for  fueling, 
then  escorted  a convoy  to  Subic  Bay. 

To  block  retreat  by  the  Japanese  into  Bataan,  Manley 
with  TransDiv  100  and  6 LCI(L)s,  put  some  700  assault 
troops  ashore  at  Mariveles  15  February  1945.  On  the  17th, 
she  landed  troops  on  Corregidor.  Hidden  gun  emplace- 
ments shelled  her  boats,  sinking  one  and  wounding  an 
Army  officer,  but  the  landings  succeeded.  That  evening  the 
transport  returned  to  Subic  Bay. 

On  2 April  the  transport  joined  the  screen  of  escort  air- 
craft carriers  loaded  with  the  first  land-based  planes  to 
be  sent  to  Okinawa.  The  first  section  of  the  task  group 
launched  planes  to  land  on  Okinawa  7 April  1945.  The 
following  day  Manley's  task  group  closed  the  islands  to 
launch  the  remainder  of  the  aircraft  for  landing  strips 
on  that  bitterly  contested  “last  stepping  stone”  to  Japan. 
Manley  dropped  depth  charges  on  a submarine  contact 
during  the  launch.  Then  she  protected  escort  carriers 
White  Plains  and  Hollandia  Bay  to  Guam. 

Manley  arrived  San  Diego  23  May  for  overhaul.  She 
was  reclassified  DD-74  on  25  June  1945  and  sailed  24  July 
for  the  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  fitted  with 
a catapult  for  target  drones.  As  she  was  helping  train 
gunners  to  meet  Kamikazi  attacks,  the  war  ended  and 
Manley  departed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  26  September  for 
San  Diego,  then  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  where  she  decommissioned  19  November 
1945.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 December 
1945;  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Northern 
Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  26  November  1946. 

Manley  received  five  battle  stars  of  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Ill 

( DD-940 : dp.  3,807  ; 1.  418'4"  ; b.  45'1"  ; dr.  14'2"  ; s.  30-f 

k. ; cpl.  311 ; a.  3 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  1 dct. ; cl.  Forrest 

Sherman) 

The  third  Manley  (DD-940)  was  laid  down  10  Febru- 
ary 1955  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
launched  12  April  1956;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  com- 
missioned at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  1 February  1957, 
Comdr.  William  H.  Rowan  in  command. 

Manley  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  11  April  for  shakedown 
in  the  Caribbean.  On  7 June  Manley  got  underway  from 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  on  a good  will  cruise  that  took  her  to 
Lisbon ; Amsterdam ; Kiel,  Germany ; and  Copenhagen. 
She  returned  to  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  12  July  for 
repairs  and  alterations. 

Manley  departed  Boston  22  August  1957  and  sortied 
from  Norfolk  3 September  1957  with  an  attack  carrier 
strike  force  headed  for  the  large  scale  NATO  Fleet  ex- 
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USS  Manley  (DD-940)— 20  July  1964. 


ercise  “Strike  Back.”  She  arrived  in  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scot- 
land, 14  September  and  put  to  sea  on  the  17th  in  the 
screen  of  a carrier  force  conducting  simulated  battle 
practice  and  war  tactics  as  it  steamed  off  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  She  returned  to 
Southampton  on  30  September  and  reached  Norfolk  24 
October,  escorting  submarine  Jallao  (SS-368).  She  was 
assigned  to  DesDiv  41  and  became  the  flagship  of 
DesRon  4. 

On  4 December  1957  Manley  left  Norfolk  with  Gearing 
(DD-710),  Robert  H.  McCard  (DD-822)  and  Vogelgesang 
(DD-862) , bound  for  a tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. She  practiced  simulated  antisubmarine  warfare 
attacks  with  the  ships  while  en  route.  She  was  diverted 
11  December  through  heavy  seas  toward  the  Azores,  where 
an  aircraft  had  been  reported  down.  At  0400, 12  December 
she  was  hit  by  a tremendous  wave.  Two  of  her  men  were 
killed  and  several  injured  as  a large  portion  of  the 
galley,  radio,  and  radar  rooms  were  stove  in  and  flooded. 
Enduring  northwesterly  gusts  up  to  80  knots,  she  battled 
through  rain  squalls  and  mountainous  seas  toward  Por- 
tugal and  reached  Lisbon  at  night  13  December  for  emer- 
gency repairs  and  hospital  treatment  for  her  injured. 
She  moved  to  Gibraltar  on  the  18th. 

Manley  underwent  voyage  repairs  in  the  Royal  Dock- 
yard of  Gibraltar  until  4 January  1958,  then  headed  via 
Bermuda  for  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  on  the  15th.  The 
destroyer  entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  22  Janu- 
ary where  repairs  were  completed  by  29  April  1958.  She 
returned  to  Norfolk  and  resumed  her  role  as  the  flagship 
of  DesRon  4.  On  6 June  1958  she  sailed  with  her  squadron 
for  a combined  Atlantic  Fleet  operation  that  included 
midshipmen  training,  visits  to  foreign  ports,  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  President’s  people-to-people  program. 

Manley  reached  Kiel,  Germany,  25  June  1958 ; arrived 
Copenhagen  10  July ; departed  on  the  16th,  escorting  car- 
rier Lake  Champlain  to  Antwerp,  Belgium ; and  returned 
to  Norfolk  2 October.  She  cleared  that  base  3 November 
with  Intrepid  (CVA-11)  to  join  the  2d  Fleet  in  maneuvers 
off  San  Juan.  She  returned  escorting  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt (CVA— 42)  during  operations  up  the  eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Virginia  Capes. 

The  first  half  of  1959  saw  Manley  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
with  the  Surface  Antisubmarine  Development  Detach- 
ment ; for  overhaul  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard ; and  for  ex- 


ercises at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  On  1 March  DesRon  4’s 
home  port  was  changed  from  Norfolk  to  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
Manley  first  entered  her  new  base  25  July.  The  squadron 
sailed  21  September  for  the  Mediterranean  and  a 6th  Fleet 
deployment  that  included  antisubmarine  exercises  off 
Crete  with  British  forces,  air  defense  exercise  “Long 
Haul”  and  ASW  exercise  “Boomerang”  with  French 
ships. 

Manley  got  underway  from  Naples  on  6 February  1960 
for  exercise  “Big  Deal  II”  with  a task  force  built  around 
aircraft  carriers  Saratoga  and  Essex.  She  departed  Rota, 
Spain,  31  March  and  reached  Charleston  10  April  1960 
for  overhaul.  She  departed  her  home  port  21  July  for 
bombardment  firing  exercises  off  Culebra  Island  and  on 
the  27th  proceeded  to  station  No.  5 on  the  Atlantic  mis- 
sile range  for  the  test  firing  of  a Mercury  space  capsule. 
However,  on  this  occasion  the  missile  malfunctioned  and 
was  destroyed  off  the  Florida  coast. 

Manley  returned  to  Charleston  1 August  1960  and  de- 
parted 6 September  for  Wales.  She  reached  Cardiff,  Wales, 
3 October  and  sailed  a week  later  conducting  experimental 
antisubmarine  warfare  patrols  and  attack  team  exercises 
en  route  home,  arriving  Charleston  20  October  1960.  Fol- 
lowing operations  along  the  coast  and  an  overhaul,  she 
operated  off  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  then  sailed  8 March 
1961  for  Pollensa  Bay,  Mallorca,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  touched  there  19  March,  then  joined  Forrestal  ( CVA- 
59)  at  Beruit,  Lebanon  for  fleet  maneuvers.  Manley  left 
Rota,  Spain,  23  September  and  reached  Charleston  5 
October.  After  exercises  along  the  Florida  coast,  she 
proceeded  from  Charleston  to  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  company  with  two  other  destroy- 
ers, she  rendezvoused  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  22 
November  to  become  a part  of  task  force  patrolling  waters 
south  of  Hispanola.  The  presence  of  Manley  and  other 
units  of  the  task  force  did  much  to  stabilize  a situation 
which  had  threatened  to  plunge  the  country  into  bitter 
fighting  to  return  an  unpopular  dictatorship.  Manley  re- 
turned to  Charleston  on  27  November. 

Early  in  1962  the  destroyer  spent  a fortnight  on  Project 
Mercury  station  and  a week  later  got  underway  to  sup- 
port Independence  (CVA-62)  in  flight  operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Twice  within  3 days  her  crew  rescued 
downed  pilots  at  night.  On  each  occasion  swimmers  de- 
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fled  high  wind  and  dove  into  pitch  black  and  near  freez- 
ing waters  to  reach  the  endangered  fliers. 

She  entered  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  in  April  for 
overhaul ; and,  on  28  September,  she  headed  for  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  refresher  training.  There  she  rescued  a 
downed  helicopter  pilot  from  shark  infested  waters.  In 
Cuban  waters  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
she  spent  most  of  October  and  November  patrolling  the 
waters  near  Guantanamo  Bay,  a part  of  the  mighty  naval 
force  which  persuaded  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its 
offensive  missiles  from  the  island.  While  returning  home 
the  destroyer  rescued  the  three  men  of  yacht  Avian,  adrift 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Late  in  January  1963,  Manley  sailed  to  the  Caribbean 
for  operation  “Springboard  1963.”  After  ASW  maneu- 
vers with  Essex  (CVS-9),  joint  Canadian-American  ASW 
exercises  took  her  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  October  Manley  departed  Charleston  for  the 
Mediterranean.  During  this  deployment  the  commander 
of  the  6th  Fleet  made  the  destroyer  his  flagship  during  a 
3-day  visit  to  Tunis.  In  December  she  transited  the  Suez 
Canal  for  duty  under  commander,  Middle  East  Force, 
helping  to  ease  tension  in  that  vital  part  of  the  world. 
On  13  January  1964  she  evacuated  91  American  citizens 
from  revolution-tom  Zanzibar.  She  continued  to  patrol 
this  troubled  area  until  returning  to  Charleston  early  in 
March  1964. 

Manley  entered  drydock  in  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  17 
April  for  repairs  and  in  May  resumed  operations  off  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  hard  working  destroyer  got  underway  from 
Charleston  for  the  Mediterranean  6 January  1965  and 
represented  the  United  States  during  celebration  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  CENTO  in  Iskenderum,  Turkey  26 
February.  On  the  homeward  voyage,  during  the  mid- 
watch 7 May,  an  alert  Manley  lookout  spotted  the  collision 
of  Kaskaskia  (AO-27)  and  Liberian  tanker  SS  World 
Bond  near  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Manley  sped  to  aid 
the  stricken  tanker,  rescued  23  passengers,  and  fought  fires 
and  flooding  in  a successful  effort  to  save  World  Bond. 
She  reached  Charleston  7 June. 

On  9 August  Manley  sailed  for  a recovery  station  for 
the  space  flight  of  Gemini  V.  After  Lake  Champlain  re- 
covered the  capsule,  Manley  headed  for  the  Canary  Islands 
en  route  home,  and  arrived  Charleston  11  September.  She 
operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  for 
the  next  year  preparing  for  combat  duty  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  destroyer  departed  Charleston  5 October  1966, 
joined  DesRon  20  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  set  course  for  Hawaii.  The  squadron 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  25th  and  6 days  later  pushed 
on  to  Japan  arriving  Yokosuka  10  November.  On  the  14th 
she  sailed  via  Buckner  Bay  for  Vietnam.  En  route,  on 
17  November,  she  assisted  the  seriously  ill  captain  of  the 
Greek  merchant  ship,  Marcetta. 

On  21  November  Manley  relieved  Hull  (DD-945)  in  Da 
Nang  as  a unit  of  TU  70.8.9,  a gunfire  support  group  of 
the  7th  Fleet. 

Manley  provided  extensive  and  valuable  support  fire 
until  on  7 December,  a powder  case  ignited  in  the  breech 
of  one  of  her  guns  before  being  fully  rammed.  The  result- 
ing fire  and  explosion  set  the  mount  afire  and  endangered 
the  magazines.  Prompt  and  skillful  damage  control  stuffed 
out  the  blaze  before  more  damage  occurred.  The  casual- 
ties were  evacuated  by  helicopter  after  being  treated  on 
board,  and  the  destroyer  steamed  to  Da  Nang  to  disembark 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  who  was  visit- 
ing the  ship  when  the  accident  occurred. 

After  repairs  at  Subic  Bay,  Manley  got  underway  19 
December  and  joined  Enterprise  (CVAN-65)  and  Bain- 
bridge  (DLGN-25)  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  She  operated 
with  these  ships  until  assigned  to  TG  77.4  on  the  30th 
for  ASW  work  with  Bennington  (CVS-20).  Early  in  1967 
she  resumed  gunfire  support  duty  and  continued  her  out- 
standing efforts  to  help  repel  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  until  relieved  22  March.  She  then  headed 


home  through  the  Straits  of  Molucca,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  arriving  at 
Charleston  9 May. 

Her  stay  at  home  was  short,  however,  for  Manley  de- 
parted Charleston  again  on  29  September.  Sailing  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Guam,  she  once  again 
took  up  station  off  of  South  Vietnam.  Again  concentrating 
her  efforts  on  naval  gunfire  support,  she  completed  her 
tour  and  sailed  back  to  the  east  coast  and  Charleston, 
arriving  10  June. 

With  a brief  voyage  to  the  North  Sea  area  in  fall  1968, 
Manley  continues  operations  out  of  her  home  port  into 
1969. 

Manlove 

Electrician  Arthur  Cleon  Manlove,  born  19  March  1901 
in  Tipton,  Ind.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  28  August  1923.  He 
was  appointed  a warrant  officer  aboard  Augusta  4 De- 
cember 1936  and  later  served  in  Colorado.  On  duty  aboard 
Arizona  from  3 November  1941,  he  died  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  when  that  vessel  was  lost  at  Pearl  Harbor 
7 December  1941. 

(DE-36 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5” ; b.  35'1" ; dr.  8'3" ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  4 1.1”,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 

dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Evarts) 

Manlove  was  laid  down  as  BDE-36,  24  February  1943, 
by  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. ; redesignated 
DE-36,  16  June  1943;  launched  28  July  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Manlove,  widow  of  Electrician,  Arthur 
C.  Manlove;  and  commissioned  8 November  1943,  Lt. 
Oomdr.  J.  P.  Ingle  in  command. 

After  postshakedown  repairs  at  San  Francisco,  Man- 
love escorted  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  upon  arrival, 
16  January  1944,  commenced  local  training  operations. 
The  next  month  she  made  one  round-trip  voyage  to  Majuro, 
Marshall  Islands,  returning  on  the  18th  of  February.  She 
again  departed  for  the  Marshalls  on  the  28th.  From 
5 March  until  16  May  she  cruised  the  Marshall  Islands’ 
area  on  antisubmarine  patrols  and  in  hunter-killer 
(HUK)  operations.  On  24  March,  during  her  first  HUK 
assignment,  she  located  the  Japanese  transport  sub- 
marine 1-82,  then  attempting  to  replenish  the  enemy 
garrison  at  Wotje.  In  the  ensuing  coordinated  depth  charge 
run,  Manlove  and  her  companion,  PC-1185,  sank  the 
Japanese  boat. 

Manlove  departed  Majuro  16  May  for  Kwajalein,  be- 
ginning convoy  escort  duty  between  the  two  atolls.  In 
mid -June  she  extended  her  escort  area  and  screened  fleet 
oilers  to  a refueling  rendezvous  at  sea  off  the  Marianas. 
She  then  sailed  to  Eniwetok  for  a month  of  patrol.  In 
early  August  she  returned  to  escort  duty  and  joined  a 
convoy  headed  for  Hawaii.  The  convoy  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  29  August.  Following  repairs  Manlove  participated 
in  training  operations  with  submarines  in  Hawaiian 
waters  until  her  departure  for  the  Marshalls  8 October. 

The  escort  arrived  Eniwetok  17  October.  From  that 
time  until  the  following  March  she  was  primarily  engaged 
in  screening  convoys  between  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  Caro- 
line Islands.  She  briefly  interrupted  her  cruises  between 
these  islands  in  early  February  1945  for  an  escort  convoy 
assignment  to  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands. 

On  9 March,  Manlove  departed  Eniwetok  for  Saipan  to 
join  units  of  the  5th  Fleet  assembling  for  the  Okinawa 
campaign.  She  sailed  with  the  invasion  fleet  26  March  and 
arrived  on  patrol  station  off  Okinawa  2 April.  There  she 
assisted  in  repelling  enemy  air  attacks  until  damaged 
11  April  by  an  exploding  Japanese  airplane.  After  repairs 
at  Guam  she  returned  to  patrols  off  Okinawa.  With  only 
one  break  in  this  duty,  escorting  a convoy  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  back,  she  continued  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  Okinawa  campaign  until  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States  5 July. 

Proceeding  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Manlove 
arrived  at  Seattle  26  June  1945.  She  was  inactivated  at 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard ; decommissioned  16  No- 
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vember  1945;  and  was  sold  for  scrap  to  A.  G.  Schoon- 
maker  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  4 December  1947. 

M unlove  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Manly,  see  Manley  (TB-23) 


Manna  Hata 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-3396 : dp.  2,000;  1.  220' ; b.  32' ; dr.  14' ; s.  14  k. ; cpl. 

117;  a.  1 3”) 

Manna  Hata,  a steam  freighter  built  in  1900  by  Harlan 
& Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  operated  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  between  Baltimore  and  New  York,  was  com- 
mandeered by  the  Navy  from  the  New  York  & Baltimore 
Transportation  Co.,  7 September  1918 ; converted  to  a sal- 
vage ship  and  commissioned  22  March  1919,  Lt.  Harry 
Huxford  in  command. 

Manna  Hata  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Brest,  France, 
2 April  1919.  She  joined  the  First  Salvage  Division  in  sup- 
porting U.S.  Naval  Forces  operating  in  European  waters 
and  tended  the  many  ships  used  by  occupation  forces  and 
other  American  military  activities  in  Europe.  In  August 
she  joined  the  force  clearing  the  North  Sea  of  the  vast 
minefields  laid  during  the  war  in  an  operation  almost  as 
intricate  and  dangerous  as  the  original  laying  had  been. 
Manna  Hata  ferried  sweeping  equipment  and  supplies  from 
Brest  and  Liverpool  to  Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands,  where 
the  minesweeping  operations  were  based. 

Manna  Hata  decommissioned  at  Brest  25  October  1919 
and  was  sold  at  auction  in  London  3 November  to  Mari- 
time Salvos,  Ltd.,  of  London.  She  subsequently  served  com- 
mercially as  ReUent. 

Manners 

Lord  Robert  Manners,  bom  in  1758,  commanded  HMS 
Resolution  in  the  Battle  of  the  Saintes  and  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  action. 


( DE-523 : dp.  1,140  ; 1.  289'5'' ; b.  35' 1"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  156 ; a.  3 3'',  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.  1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; cl. 

Evarts) 

DE-523  was  laid  down  14  August  1943  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard ; launched  24  September  1943 ; transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  16  December  1943 ; and  commissioned  in 
the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day  as  Manners  (K-568). 

During  World  War  II.  Manners  served  on  patrol  and 
escort  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic  protecting  the  vital  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  first  to  England,  and  after  D-Day,  to 
the  continent,  enabling  Allied  fighting  men  to  wrest  “Fort- 
ress Europa”  from  Hitler’s  armies  and  save  mankind  from 
the  Nazi  scourge. 

On  26  January  1945,  while  the  escort  steamed  from  Fal- 
mouth toward  Liverpool,  a mine  or  an  acoustic  torpedo 
exploded  near  her  propellers,  blowing  off  her  stern.  Skill- 
ful damage  control  prevented  her  sinking  and  she  was 
towed  to  Barrow-in-Furness  the  next  day  and  decommis- 
sioned. While  still  in  England,  the  destroyer  escort  was 
returned  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy  8 November  1945 ; 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  19  December ; and  sold  for 
scrapping  to  Athens  Piraeus  Electricity  Co.,  Ltd  , Athens, 
Greece,  3 December  1946  for  delivery  7 January  1947. 


Mannert  L.  Abele 

Mannert  Lincoln  Abele,  born  11  July  1903  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  August  1920 ; was  appointed 
midshipman  in  June  1922 ; and  was  commissioned  ensign 
3 June  1926  following  graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
He  completed  training  at  the  Submarine  Base,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  in  1929 ; and,  prior  to  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  II,  he  commanded  submarines  R^IS  and  S-31. 


Promoted  to  lieutenant  commander  1 December  1940,  he 
assumed  command  of  Grunion  at  her  commissioning  11 
April  1942  and  took  her  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  30  June  on  her 
first  and  only  war  patrol.  Grunion  steamed  to  the  western 
Aleutians  where  from  15  to  30  July  she  sank  two  300-ton 
patrol  boats,  heavily  damaged  a third,  and  twice  escaped 
enemy  depth  charge  attacks.  Because  of  intensive  anti- 
submarine activity  off  Kiska  Island,  she  was  ordered  to 
Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  30  July.  She  did  not  arrive  and  was 
reported  missing  and  presumed  lost  16  August.  Her  loss 
remains  a mystery,  whether  from  operational  causes  or 
from  a successful  but  unrecorded  enemy  attack.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  during  an  aggressive  war  patrol,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Abele  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DD-733 ; dp.  2,200 ; 1.  376'6'' ; b.  41'1"  ; d.  15'8"  ; s.  34  k. ; 

cpl.  336;  a.  6 5'',  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp., 

10  21''  tt. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Mannert  L.  Abele  (DD-733)  was  laid  down  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath  Maine,  9 December  1943 ; launched 
23  April  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mannert  L.  Abele ; and 
commissioned  at  Boston,  Mass.,  4 July  1944,  Comdr.  Alton 
E.  Parker  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Mannert  L.  Abele  trained 
destroyer  crews  in  Chesapeake  Bay  before  departing  Nor- 
folk 16  October  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Steaming  via  San 
Diego,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  17  November  for  2 weeks 
of  intensive  training.  She  sailed  in  convoy  for  western 
Pacific  3 December,  but  returned  2 weeks  later  for  con- 
version to  a fighter  director  ship.  She  received  special  radio 
and  radar  equipment  and  completed  radar  picket  training 
before  departing  27  January  1945  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima. 

Assigned  to  the  transport  screen  of  Vice  Adm.  R.  K. 
Turner’s  TF  51,  she  steamed  via  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  and 
screened  ships  of  the  assault  force  during  amphibious 
landings  19  February.  The  next  day  she  joined  the  fire 
support  group  for  shore  bombardment  and  close  support 
gunfire  operations.  During  the  next  28  hours  she  blasted 
numerous  enemy  gun  emplacements,  blockhouses,  and 
caves  with  devastating  effect.  In  addition  she  provided 
night  illumination  and  harassing  fire  in  support  of  ground 
operations  by  the  5th  Marine  Division.  She  resumed 
screening  and  radar  picket  duty  at  dusk  21  February. 

On  3 and  4 March  and  again  from  8 to  10  March,  Man- 
nert L.  Abele  served  on  the  bombardment  line  as  effective 
naval  firepower  provided  valuable  support  for  the  marines’ 
ground  conquest  of  that  important  enemy  island  fortress. 
On  10  March,  she  steamed  to  Ulithi,  arriving  the  12th. 

Mannert  L.  Abele  departed  20  March  for  radar  picket 
duty  off  Ulithi  and  the  next  day  she  joined  TF  54,  Rear 
Adm.  M.  L.  Deyo’s  Gunfire  and  Covering  Force,  for  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  reached  the  Ryukyus  24  March ; 
and  during  the  next  week  she  screened  heavy  shore  bom- 
bardment ships  during  preinvasion  operations  from 
Kerama  Retto  to  Ie  Shima.  In  addition,  she  pounded 
enemy  positions  and  supported  UDT  operations  at  pro- 
posed assault  beaches  on  Okinawa. 

As  American  troops  stormed  the  beaches  1 April,  Man- 
nert L.  Abele  provided  close  fire  support  before  beginning 
radar  picket  patrols  northeast  of  Okinawa  later  that  day. 
On  3 April  three  Japanese  planes  attacked  her,  but  the 
destroyer  splashed  two  of  the  raiders  with  intensive, 
accurate  gunfire.  Released  from  picket  duty  5 April,  she 
resumed  screen  patrols  off  the  beaches.  On  6 April  she 
helped  splash  an  attacking  twin-engined  bomber. 

The  next  day  Mannert  L.  Abele  joined  TF  54  to  protect 
the  transports  off  Okinawa  from  ships  of  the  Surface 
Special  Attack  Force,  including  the  superbattleship  Yam- 
ato,  steaming  south  from  Japan  in  a last  desperate  effort 
to  destroy  superior  American  seapower.  However,  hard- 
hitting planes  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  wiped  out 
the  enemy’s  thrust  with  furious  bomb  and  torpedo  strikes, 
sinking  six  Jap  ships  and  damaging  the  four  surviving 
destroyers. 

Mannert  L.  Abele  resumed  radar  picket  duty  8 April, 
patrolling  station  No.  14  about  70  miles  northwest  of 
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Okinawa,  accompanied  by  two  LSMRs.  Midway  through 
the  afternoon  watch  on  12  April,  Ma/nnert  L.  Abele  caught 
the  full  fury  of  the  kamikazes.  Three  Vais  attacked  at  1345, 
but  her  lethal  gunfire  drove  off  two  and  set  fire  to  the  third 
which  splashed  after  attempting  to  crash  an  LSMR.  By 
1400,  between  15  and  25  additional  planes  “had  come  down 
from  the  North  and  the  ship  was  completely  surrounded.” 
Except  for  one  light  bomber  which  challenged  and  was 
damaged  by  the  destroyer’s  fire,  the  enemy  kept  outside  her 
gun  range  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

At  about  1440  three  Zekes  broke  orbit  and  closed  to 
attack.  Mannert  L.  Abele  drove  off  one  and  splashed  an- 
other about  4,000  yards  out.  Despite  numerous  hits  from 
5-inch  bursts  and  antiaircraft  fire,  and  spewing  smoke  and 
flame,  the  third  kamikaze  crashed  the  starboard  side  and 
penetrated  the  after  engineroom  where  it  exploded. 

Immediately,  Mannert  L.  Abele  began  to  lose  headway. 
The  downward  force  of  the  blast,  which  had  wiped  out  the 
after  engineering  spaces,  broke  the  destroyer’s  keel  abaft 
No.  2 stack.  The  bridge  lost  control  and  all  guns  and  direc- 
tors lost  power. 

A minute  later,  at  about  1446,  Mannert  L.  Abele  took  a 
second  and  fatal  hit  from  a baka  bomb — a piloted,  rocket- 
powered,  glider  bomb — that  struck  the  starboard  waterline 
abreast  the  forward  fireroom.  Its  2,600-pound  warhead 
exploded,  buckling  the  ship,  and  “cutting  out  all  power, 
lights,  and  communications.” 

Almost  immediately,  Mannert  L.  Abele  broke  in  two. 
her  midship  section  obliterated.  Her  bow  and  stern  sec- 
tions sunk  rapidly.  As  survivors  clustered  in  the  churning 
waters  enemy  planes  bombed  and  strafed  them.  However, 
LSMR-189  and  LSMRr-190,  praised  by  Comdr.  Parker  as 
“worth  their  weight  in  gold  as  support  vessels,”  splashed 
two  of  the  remaining  attackers,  repulsed  further  attacks, 
and  rescued  the  survivors. 

Mannert  L.  Abele,  the  only  ship  sunk  by  the  baka  bomb 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign,  was  the  first  of  three  ra- 
dar pickets  hit  by  it.  Despite  the  enemy’s  desperate  efforts, 
the  radar  pickets  successfully  and  proudly  completed  their 
mission,  thus  insuring  the  success  of  the  campaign.  Those 
on  the  picket  line  forged  new  shining  traditions  of  hero- 
ic devotion  to  duty.  Capt.  Frederick  C.  Moosbruger, 
overall  commander  of  the  radar  pickets,  acclaimed  their 
hazardous  duty  “.  . . a symbol  of  supreme  achievement  in 
our  naval  traditions.”  And,  paraphrasing  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  he  wrote : “Never  in  the  annals  of  our  glorious 
naval  history  have  naval  forces  done  so  much  with  so 
little  against  such  odds  for  so  long  a period.” 

Mannert  L.  Abele  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Manning 

The  first  Manning  retained  her  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
name.  The  second  was  named  for  Milbuirn  A.  Manning, 
born  16  February  1920  in  Howell  Township,  Mo.,  who  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  in  1939.  As  aviation  machinist’s  mate 
third  class,  Manning  was  stationed  at  Kaneohe  Naval 
Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  where  he  died  7 Decem- 
ber 1941  during  the  Japanese  air  attack  against  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  blasted  away  at  attacking  planes  until  cut 
down  by  enemy  fire,  and  for  his  prompt  action  in  an  effort 
to  repel  the  aerial  assault  Manning  was  cited  posthum- 
ously by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

I 

(RC:  dp.  1,155;  1.  205';  b.  32';  dr.  13'9"  ; sp.  15  k. ; 
a.  2 3",  2 6-p>dr.) 

Designed  as  a cruising  cutter,  Manning  was  built  by 
Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service.  She  commissioned  8 January  1898  and 
was  assigned  cruising  grounds  along  the  New  England 
coast.  Her  lines  were  those  of  ancestral  clipper-cutters, 
but  with  a plumb  bow  instead  of  the  more  graceful  clipper 
stem.  She  and  her  sister  ships  Gresham,  McCulloch,  Algon- 
quin, and  Onondago  were  the  last  cutters  ever  rigged  for 


sail.  They  also  carried  the  first  electric  generators  installed 
in  cutters.  As  a class,  they  were  suitable  for  scouting,  for 
rendering  assistance,  and  for  cruising  at  moderately  long 
range.  So  successful  was  the  design  that  these  cutters  fur- 
nished the  general  pattern  for  cutter  construction  for  the 
ensuing  20  years. 

Ordered  to  serve  with  the  Navy  during  the  period  24 
March  to  17  August  1898,  Manning  operated  out  of  Norfolk 
as  a coastal  patrol  vessel.  She  also  served  a 4-month  war 
deployment,  May  through  August,  on  blockade  and  escort 
duty  off  Cuba.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Spain,  her  patrol  duties  took  her  along  both  coasts  and 
into  the  Bering  Sea. 

On  6 April  1917  Manning  once  again  became  part  of  the 
Navy  and  served  as  one  of  the  components  of  Squadron 
2,  Division  6 of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Patrol  Forces.  Based 
at  Gibraltar,  the  six  Coast  Guard  cutters  of  the  squadron 
immediately  assumed  wartime  duties  escorting  trade  con- 
voys between  Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
conducting  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  duties  continued  until  28  August  1919. 

The  return  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment inaugurated  the  full  resumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
former  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  Lifesaving  Serv- 
ice. Although  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  services  into 
the  Coast  Guard  had  taken  place  2 years  before  World 
War  I,  there  had  been  little  opportunity  to  develop  oper- 
ating techniques  for  the  new  organization.  In  the  spring 
of  1919  the  International  Ice  Patrol  was  reinaugurated. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
1921  noted  that  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  winter  patrols 
had  been  reestablished  with  eight  vessels,  one  of  which 
was  Manning. 

Much  of  Manning’s  duty  during  her  final  years  was  out 
of  Norfolk,  where  she  decommissioned  22  May  1930.  The 
following  December  she  was  sold  to  Charles  L.  Jording 
of  Baltimore. 

II 

( DE-199 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306' ; b.  36'10"  ; dr.  9'5'' ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  213;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.),  3 21" 

tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Manning  (DE-199)  was  laid  down  by  Charleston  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  15  February  1943;  launched  1 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hughes;  and  com- 
missioned at  Charleston  1 October  1943,  Lt  John  I. 
Mingay  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Manning  departed 
Charleston  12  December  as  escort  for  a troopship  convoy. 
Steaming  via  Panama,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  1 Janu- 
ary 1944.  Five  days  later  she  sailed  for  the  South  Pacific 
where,  after  touching  the  Ellice  Islands,  she  reached 
Florida  Island,  Solomons,  21  January.  During  the  next 
2 months  she  patrolled  off  Guadalcanal  for  submarines 
and  escorted  convoys  from  the  Solomons  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  Samoa.  In  addition,  she 
escorted  a fleet  oiler  task  group  out  of  Espiritu  Santo  to 
an  ocean  rendezvous  north  of  the  Solomons.  There  on  26 
March  the  tankers  refueled  ships  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task 
Force  prior  to  intensive  raids  by  3d  Fleet  carriers  against 
Japanese  bases  in  the  Carolines. 

Manning  departed  the  Solomons  5 April  and  reached 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  the  7th  to  begin  temporary  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  Operating  with  Escort  Division  37, 
she  sailed  in  convoy  19  April  and  escorted  transports  and 
LSTs  to  Humboldt  Bay  where  she  arrived  the  24th.  Dur- 
ing the  next  2 days  she  screened  the  approaches  to  Hum- 
boldt Bay ; thence,  she  returned  to  Cape  Cretin  29  April. 
After  screening  a reinforcement  convoy  to  Aitape  early  in 
May,  Manning  continued  to  support  the  westward  advance 
of  the  Allies  in  New  Guinea.  As  escort  for  attack 
transports,  she  arrived  off  Wakde,  New  Guinea,  17  May 
and  screened  to  seaward  during  the  amphibious  invasion. 
She  continued  escort  and  ASW  patrols  along  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Guinea  until  24  June  when  she  departed  un- 
der tow  to  Espiritu  Santo  for  repairs  to  damaged  screws 
and  shafts. 
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Arriving  30  June,  Manning  underwent  repairs  and  over- 
haul during  the  next  month.  Thence,  she  sailed  for  the 
Solomons  14  August,  and  until  9 October  she  made  convoy 
escort  runs  out  of  the  Solomons  to  the  Russells,  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Admiralties,  and  New  Guinea.  She  arrived 
Manus  11  October ; and,  after  reporting  for  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet,  sailed  the  15th  to  support  the  American  in- 
vasion of  the  Philippines. 

Manning  steamed  to  Kossol  Passage,  Palaus,  where  on 
20  October  she  joined  other  escorts  as  a screen  for  tankers 
and  ammunition  ships  sailing  to  supply  ships  in  Leyte 
Gulf.  She  arrived  off  Leyte  23  October,  and  for  more  than 
a week  she  escorted  ammunition  ships  during  replenish- 
ment operations.  Between  24  and  28  October  American 
ships  repelled  numerous  Japanese  air  attacks.  Gunfire 
from  Manning  splashed  a twin-engined  bomber  during  an 
evening  attack  24  October,  and  concentrated  gunfire  as 
well  as  chemical  smoke  helped  drive  off  enemy  planes  and 
protect  American  shipping  in  the  gulf. 

Departing  Leyte  1 November,  Manning  steamed  via  Kos- 
sol to  Humboldt  Bay  where  she  arrived  the  6th.  Bight 
days  later  she  joined  the  screen  for  a task  group  of  trans- 
ports, LSTs,  and  amphibious  craft  steaming  via  Biak  to 
Leyte.  The  ships  came  under  air  attack  at  dusk  23  No- 
vember, but  effective  gunfire  from  the  task  group  drove  off 
the  attackers.  Manning  entered  Leyte  Gulf  early  the  24th. 
As  she  screened  the  transport  area,  her  20mm.  guns  hit 
and  repelled  an  enemy  dive  bomber. 

Manning  sailed  with  the  LSTs  for  New  Guinea  later  the 
same  day  and  arrived  Hollandia  30  November.  As  flagship 
for  CortDiv  37,  she  reported  for  duty  with  Service  Force, 
7th  Fleet,  1 December.  During  the  next  4 weeks  she  took 
part  in  intensive  antiaircraft  and  ASW  exercises  off  New 
Guinea.  Thence,  she  joined  the  screen  for  a convoy  of 
fleet  oilers  and  sailed  28  December  for  the  Philippines 
and  the  invasion  of  Luzon. 

Steaming  via  Leyte  Gulf  and  Surigao  Strait,  Manning 
entered  Mindanao  Sea  2 January  1945.  That  evening  the 
task  group  repulsed  enemy  bombers,  and  during  the  next 
2 days  American  gunfire  effectively  drove  off  additional 
air  attacks.  Manning  reached  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  4 
January,  and  until  21  February  she  operated  out  of  Man- 
garin Bay  in  support  of  Luzon  operations.  Beginning  7 
January,  she  screened  fleet  oilers  during  refueling  of  Lin- 
gayen  attack  ships  in  the  South  China  Sea.  She  provided 
antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine  protection  for  tankers  and 
ammunition  ships  anchored  at  Mangarin  Bay,  and  she 
made  ASW  sweeps  along  the  coasts  of  Mindoro  and  Luzon. 
Thence,  she  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  22  Febru- 
ary and  underwent  tender  availability  until  early  March. 

Manning  reported  for  duty  with  the  Philippine  Sea 
frontier  6 March.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  in  the  screen 
of  a convoy  bound  for  the  Admiralties.  For  more  than  2 
months  she  escorted  convoys  out  of  Leyte  to  New  Guinea, 
the  Palaus,  the  Admiralties,  and  back.  As  U.S.  ground 
forces,  buttressed  by  the  might  of  American  seapower, 
secured  control  of  the  Philippines,  Manning  in  mid-May 
resumed  ASW  patrols  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Operating 
out  of  Manila,  she  patrolled  the  American  convoy  lanes 
from  Subic  Bay  to  the  southern  tip  of  Mindoro  during  the 
final  3 months  of  fighting  in  the  western  Pacific. 

Manning  completed  her  final  patrol  4 days  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities ; and,  as  Japanese  representatives 
signed  the  formal  surrender  documents  2 September,  she 
departed  Subic  Bay  as  escort  for  an  Okinawa-bound  con- 
voy of  LCTs  and  LCIs.  After  returning  from  Okinawa  12 
September,  she  sailed  with  other  escorts  of  CortDiv  37 
for  the  United  States  1 October.  Steaming  via  the  Mar- 
shalls and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  reached  San  Diego  23  Octo- 
ber and  reported  for  duty  with  the  San  Diego  group  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Manning  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  15  January  1947 
and  was  berthed  first  at  San  Diego,  and  later  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.  She  was  declared  unfit  for  further  naval  serv- 
ice in  mid-1968,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  31  July  1968. 

Manning  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Manokin 

A river  inlet  of  Tangier  Sound  in  southeastern  Mary- 
land. 

( AOG-60 : dp.  2,270  (lim.)  ; 1.  220' 6" ; b.  37';  dr.  13'1" 

(lim.)  : s.  10  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  3 20mm. ; cl. 

Sequatchie;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Manokin  (AOG-60)  was  laid  down  as  Rodessa  by  Todd- 
Galveston  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Inc.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  28  June  1943  ; renamed  Manokin 
14  December  1943 ; launched  25  January  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Clark ; acquired  officially  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  3 October  1944 ; and  com- 
missioned at  Houston,  Tex.,  27  October  1944,  Lt.  John  R. 
O’Halloran,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  5 
through  10  November,  Manokin  departed  Baytown,  Tex., 
17  November  for  Panama,  arriving  Cristobal  the  25th  to 
debark  a cargo  of  diesel  oil.  Three  days  later  the  gasoline 
tanker  steamed  for  the  South  Pacific,  arriving  Bora  Bora, 
Societies,  18  December. 

Manokin  got  underway  for  New  Guinea  19  December. 
Six  days  later,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ata  Island  just  below  the 
Tongas,  she  passed  through  miles  of  floating  volcanic  ash 
from  a subterranean  erruption  to  the  south.  The  ship 
stopped  in  Segundo  Channel,  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebri- 
des, from  31  December  to  5 January  1945  before  continuing 
on  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  where  she  arrived  the  14th. 
Assigned  to  Commander,  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet,  Mano- 
kin operated  in  the  Hollandia  and  Tanahmerah  Bay  area 
performing  the  duties  of  harbor  oiler  into  April. 

On  9 April  Manokin  departed  for  the  Admiralties,  ar- 
riving Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  2 days  later  to  embark 
cargo.  She  continued  replenishment  operations  off  Hol- 
landia, following  her  return  14  April,  until  3 May.  After 
a round  trip  from  Manus  to  Finschafen,  New  Guinea, 
Manokin  loaded  more  petroleum  and  sailed  again  for  Hol- 
landia 15  May.  From  17  May  through  J uly,  she  made  fuel 
runs  off  New  Guinea. 

Relieved  by  Gualala  (AOG-28)  9 August,  Manokin  de- 
parted Mios  Woendi  for  the  Philippines  11  August.  The 
gasoline  tanker  was  en  route  when  the  Japanese  capitu- 
lated 15  August  and  arrived  Manila  20  August. 

Two  days  later  she  got  underway  for  Tsingtao,  China, 
via  Leyte  and  San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippines ; Hagushi,  Oki- 
nawa ; and  Jinsen,  Korea,  arriving  11  September  for  2 
months  of  service  off  Korea  during  the  unstable  period  of 
Japan’s  evacuation  of  Asiatic  territory,  particularly  in 
China.  She  docked  in  Hwangpo  River,  China,  from  5 No- 
vember until  departing  13  December  for  home,  arriving 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  23d. 

She  was  decommissioned  27  March  at  Richmond,  Calif. 
On  1 May  Manokin  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list,  and 
was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  10  September 
1946. 

Manomet 

A hill  300  feet  high  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Lake  Geneva,  a collier  assigned  to  NOTS  during  World 
War  I,  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  as  John  J.  O’Hagan 
22  September  1941.  She  was  renamed  Manomet  and  classi- 
fied AG-37  on  15  October  1941  and  again  renamed  Aries 
( q.v .)  and  reclassified  AK-51  on  7 January  1942. 

Mansfield 

Sergeant  Duncan  Mansfield,  bom  in  February  1773  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  11  August  1798  and  served  until  1805.  While  serving 
in  schooner  Enterprise  during  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
Sergeant  Mansfield  volunteered  for  the  cutting-out  ex- 
pedition led  by  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  16  February 
1804.  Lieutenant  Decatur  and  his  84-man  crew  sailed 
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ketch  Intrepid,  disguised  as  an  Arab  ship,  into  Tripoli 
Harbor  to  destroy  the  recently  captured  U.S.  frigate 
Philadelphia  and  prevent  her  use  against  the  United 
States.  Lord  Nelson  called  the  action  “the  most  bold 
and  daring  act  of  the  age.” 


The  name  Mansfield  was  canceled  for  DD-594  and  re- 
assigned to  DD-728  on  26  July  1943.  DD-594  was  re- 
named Hart  (q.v.)  on  21  March  1944  before  launching. 

(DD-728;  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6” ; b.  40'10” ; dr.  15'8" ; 

s.  34.2  k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5”,  12  40mm„  10  21”  tt. ; 

cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

I 

Mansfield  (DD-728)  was  laid  down  28  August  1943  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  29 
January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edmond  F.  Jewell ; 
and  commissioned  14  April  1944,  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Brady, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  further  training  at 
Norfolk  and  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  Mansfield  steamed  via 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Diego 
10  September  1944.  A week  later,  in  company  with  DesDiv 
122,  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  conducting  training 
exercises  en  route.  After  antiaircraft  and  shore  bombard- 
ment exercises  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Mansfield  and  four  other 
destroyers  escorted  a convoy  to  Ulithi. 

There  Mansfield  joined  TG  38.1  to  screen  and  serve  as 
picket  during  carrier  strikes  against  central  Luzon,  in- 
cluding the  Manila  area.  On  10  December  1944,  Mansfield, 
with  DesRon  61  in  TG  38.2,  again  screened  raids  on 
Luzon.  After  several  successful  strikes,  a sudden  typhoon 
canceled  further  strikes  and  capsized  destroyers  Hull, 
Spence,  and  Monaghan.  Mansfield’s  task  group  picked  up 
survivors  and  returned  to  Ulithi. 

On  30  December,  Mansfield  joined  TG  30.1  for  airstrikes 
against  Formosa  and  central  Luzon.  Afterwards,  Admiral 
Halsey  took  the  3d  Fleet,  with  TG  30.1,  through  the  Bashi 
Strait  into  the  South  China  Sea,  up  to  then  a private  lake 
of  the  Japanese  Navy.  However,  no  Japanese  units  chal- 
lenged Halsey’s  fleet  during  its  3,800  mile  foray  along  the 
China  coast  from  Hong  Kong  to  Saigon.  From  10  to  20 
January  1945,  3d  Fleet  aircraft  battered  enemy  facilities 
and  merchant  ships  and  destroyed  112  Japanese  planes. 

In  early  February  1945,  Mansfield  screened  in  TG  58.1 
as  carriers  flew  strikes  against  targets  in  the  Tokyo  in- 
dustrial area.  On  15  February  Mansfield  helped  Bush 
splash  an  enemy  fighter  closing  the  formation.  From  17 
to  23  February,  TG  58.1  lent  fighter  support  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  assault,  then  steamed  at  full  speed  back  to  the 
Tokyo  area  for  bombing  runs  on  Nagoya  and  Kobe.  As 
heavy  weather  set  in,  the  task  group  retired  southward, 
pounding  enemy  shore  installations  on  Okinawa  while 
en  route  to  Ulithi  for  replenishment. 

From  14  March  to  27  April  1945,  Mansfield  screened 
carriers  during  strikes  against  southern  Kyushu,  followed 
by  sweeps  against  Okinawa  Gunto.  On  9 May  1945,  her 
flattops  again  pounded  Kyushu,  Okinawa,  and  the  island 
groups  between.  From  28  May,  when  the  5th  Fleet  again 
became  the  3d  Fleet  and  TG  58.1  became  TG  38.1,  to  the 
Japanese  surrender  15  August,  the  destroyer  operated  off 
the  Japanese  homeland.  Three  weeks  before  V-J  Day, 
Mansfield,  with  eight  destroyers  of  DesRon  61,  conducted 
a daring  high-speed  torpedo  run  into  Nojima  Saki,  sinking 
or  damaging  four  enemy  ships. 

After  witnessing  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  cere- 
mony in  September  in  Tokyo  Bay,  Mansfield  returned  to 
the  west  coast.  During  the  postwar  years,  the  combat 
veteran  trained  reservists  from  the  west  coast  and  made 
annual  cruises  to  WestPac  as  part  of  the  Destroyer  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet. 

On  27  June  1950,  2 days  after  the  North  Korean  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea,  Mansfield  steamed  from  Sasebo, 
Japan,  to  South  Korea  to  provide  gunfire  support  and 
escort  services.  Three  months  later,  as  flagship  for  DesDiv 


91,  she  led  the  division  into  Inchon  Channel,  openly  in- 
viting shore  batteries  to  unmask  themselves.  Once  the 
Communists  fired,  Mansfield  smothered  them  with  a 5- 
inch  bombardment ; she  suffered  no  damage  or  casualties 
in  the  action. 

Two  weeks  after  Inchon,  Mansfield,  while  searching 
for  a downed  Air  Force  B-26,  struck  a mine  which  severed 
the  bow  below  the  main  deck  and  seriously  injured  27 
crewmembers.  Receiving  a stub  bow  at  Subic  Bay,  she 
steamed  to  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  re- 
pairs, rejoining  the  U.N.  Fleet  off  South  Korea  late  in  1951 
for  gunfire  support,  escort,  and  shore  bombardment  duty. 

After  Korea,  Mansfield  alternated  between  duty  in 
WestPac  and  training  west  coast  reservists.  Overhauled 
in  the  fall  of  1955  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  she  returned  there  in  1960  for  FRAM.  The  Mark  II 
overhaul  and  conversion  replaced  her  3 inch  50  cal.  battery 
with  Mark  25  and  Mark  32  antisubmarine  torpedo  bat- 
teries, and  configured  the  after  superstructure  for  DASH. 
From  October  1960  to  October  1961,  the  “new”  destroyer 
conducted  training  exercises  with  the  1st  Fleet  off  the 
west  coast.  For  the  following  3 years,  home  ported  at 
Yokosuka,  she  provided  escort  service  for  the  7th  Fleet’s 
Fast  Carrier  Attack  Force. 

To  be  home  ported  at  Long  Beach,  the  destroyer  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  June  1964.  On  20  August 
1965  Mansfield  again  sailed  westward  for  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet.  For  the  next  6 months  she  carried  out  screening 
and  plane  guard  duties  with  fast  carriers,  and  provided 
gunfire  support  for  South  Vietnamese,  Australian,  and 
American  forces  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  June  of  1966,  Mansfield  was  once  again  assigned 
Yokosuka  as  her  home  port,  after  which  her  deployment 
schedule  repeatedly  took  her  back  to  the  South  China  Sea 
for  operations  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  Excluding  2 weeks 
in  September  with  TF  130  as  an  alternate  recovery  ship 
for  Gemini  XI  and  2 weeks  in  late  November  as  station 
ship  at  Hong  Kong,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  1966  off 
the  Vietnamese  coast  in  roles  which  ranged  from  blockade 
patrol  in  the  I Corps  area  and  the  interdiction  of  junk  and 
sampan  traffic  from  the  north  into  South  Vietnam,  to 
gunfire  support  south  of  Saigon.  Adding  air-sea  rescue  to 
her  services  in  1967,  she  has  continued  to  carry  out  similar 
missions  in  support  of  Allied  operations  in  Vietnam 
throughout  1967,  1968,  and  into  1969. 

Mansfield  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  three  for  Korean  service. 


Manta 

A very  large  ray,  sometimes  called  a devilfish. 

I 

( Str : dp.  3,800 ; 1.  251' ; b.  43'6”  ; dr.  17'9”  ; s.  9 k. ; 
cpl.  64;  a.  1 5”  1 3”) 

Manta  (No.  2036),  originally  built  for  the  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Co.,  was  launched  in  1916  by  the  Chicago  Ship  Build- 
ing Co.,  South  Chicago,  111.;  and  acquired  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Navy  8 December  1917. 

Manta,  a NOTS  cargo  ship,  plied  the  waters  of  the  east- 
ern Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  until  mid- July  1918.  She 
then  conducted  two  round-trip  voyages  to  Europe  as  a 
mine  carrier.  On  30  October  1918  during  the  second  return 
voyage,  she  was  damaged  in  a storm  and  was  towed  to 
Norfolk.  After  extensive  repairs  she  was  decommissioned 
13  March  1919  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

II 

( SS-299 : dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8” ; b. 

27'3” ; dr.  15'8” ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.)  ; cpl. 

81 ; a.  1 5”,  1 40mm.,  10  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

The  second  Manta  (SS-299)  was  laid  down  15  January 
1943  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
launched  7 November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
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USS  Manta  (SS-299)  — 14  December  1953,  Key  West,  Fla. 


Bradley  ; and  commissioned  18  December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Edward  P.  Madley  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  shakedown,  Manta  departed  New 
London,  Conn.,  27  March  1945  for  Hawaii  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  28  May  1945  for 
her  first  war  patrol,  off  the  Kurile  Islands.  Returning  16 
July,  she  began  her  second  patrol  8 August  and  ended  it 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  15  August.  Returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  10  September,  Manta  engaged  in  training 
through  December.  On  2 January  1946,  she  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  and  preinactivation  overhaul.  She  was 
decommissioned  10  June  1946  and  placed  in  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Manta  recommissioned  2 August  1949,  Lt.  E.  H.  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  in  command,  as  ESS-299.  On  1 September  she 
was  redesignated  AGSS-299  and  ordered  to  Key  West, 
Fla.  For  the  next  4 years  she  operated  as  a target  ship 
for  experimental  antisubmarine  warfare  projects  of  Oper- 
ational Development  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

On  5 July  1955,  Manta  departed  Key  West  for  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  Towed  to  New 
London,  she  decommissioned  6 December  1955  and  was 
placed  in  the  Inactive  Reserve  Fleet.  In  April  1960  she 
was  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve  training  duties  with  the 
3d  Naval  District.  Declared  as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  30  June  1967 
and  scrapped  in  September. 


Manteo 

A town  in  eastern  North  Carolina  named  for  an  Indian 
chief  of  Roanoke  Island  in  1585,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
established  the  first  English  settlement  there. 

(YTM-751 : dp.  390(f)  ; 1.  107' ; b.  27' ; dr.  12' ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  16;  el.  Chicopee) 

The  tug  LT-2092  was  acquired  from  the  Army  in  July 
1962.  She  was  named  Manteo  and  classified  YTM-751  on 
21  January  1963.  In  the  following  years,  through  1968, 
she  has  provided  tug  and  miscellaneous  towing  duties 
for  the  10th  Naval  district  at  San  Juan,  P.R. 


Manuwai 

A former  name  retained,  meaning  “water  fowl”  in 
Hawaiian. 

( YTB-16 : dp.  290;  1.  146'1'' ; b.  40'6'' ; dr.  lO'l"  ; s.  8 k.) 

Manuwai  (YTB-16),  built  by  Supple  & Martin,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  was  completed  in  November  1927 ; purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  Young  Bros.,  Honolulu,  and  placed  in 
service  9 July  1940. 


Manuwai,  operating  primarily  between  Ford  Island  and 
the  mainland  of  Oahu,  served  in  Pearl  Harbor  throughout 
her  naval  career.  On  28  February  1949,  the  wooden  ferry 
was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve,  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  put  in  dry  storage  on  the  deck  of  YCV-12.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  17  September  1954. 


Manville 

A borough  of  north-central  New  Jersey  known  for  its 
manufactured  goods,  farm  products  and  stone  quarries. 

(PC-581:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8'' ; b.  23';  dr.  6'6"  ; s.  20.2  k. 
cpl.  59 ; a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm. ; cl.  PC-J)61 ) 

Manville  (PC-581)  was  laid  down  as  PC-581  by  Albina 
Engine  & Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  12  Feb- 
ruary 1942 ; launched  8 July  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  P. 
L.  Symons ; and  commissioned  9 October  1942,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Mark  E.  Dennett  in  command. 

PC-581  departed  Portland  11  October  for  a shakedown 
cruise  before  arriving  at  the  Naval  Station,  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  26th  to  perform  escort 
and  patrol  duty.  On  14  December  the  submarine  chaser 
steamed  for  Humboldt  Bay,  Eureka,  Calif.,  where,  upon 
arrival  the  next  day,  she  was  assigned  to  a patrol-escort 
unit  of  the  12th  Naval  District. 

While  on  patrol  off  Humboldt  Bay  the  night  of  23  Jan- 
uary, PC-581  participated  in  the  rescue  operation  for 
Army  transport  San  Diego,  wrecked  and  abandoned  off 
St.  George’s  Reef.  She  took  on  25  survivors. 

On  3 February  the  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
From  17  June  until  27  July  PC-581  served  off  Seattle, 
Wash.  On  1 August  she  arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska, 
to  operate  in  the  Aleutians  until  29  November. 

PC  581  then  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  arriving  7 De- 
cember to  be  assigned  to  the  Hawaiian  Sea  frontier.  On 
15  April  1944  she  reported  to  the  5th  Amphibious  Force 
to  train  for  the  invasion  of  Saipan,  Marianas,  15  June. 
She  got  underway  for  the  Marianas  25  May  as  part  of  a 
task  group  screen,  arrived  off  Blue  Beach,  Saipan,  15 
June  and  served  as  control  vessel  for  landing  craft  through 
the  17th.  For  the  next  month  the  submarine  chaser  per- 
formed escort  and  patrol  service. 

PC-581  took  station  as  control  vessel  again  during  the 
invasion  of  Tinian  24  July.  Shortly  after  Tinian  was 
secured  2 August,  she  returned  to  Saipan  for  patrol-escort 
operations.  On  the  14th  the  ship  rescued  two  survivors  of 
a B-24  which  crashed  while  returning  from  the  Bonin 
Islands.  Nine  days  later  she  captured  two  Japanese 
soldiers  attempting  to  escape  from  Tinian  in  a cardboard 
carton  on  top  of  an  automobile  innertube.  The  ship  under- 
went 18  enemy  air  raids  during  service  in  the  Marianas 
before  her  departure  2 March  1945  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
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She  returned  to  the  Marianas  after  overhaul,  arriving 
off  Guam  1 June.  The  PC  continued  air-sea  rescue  opera- 
tions, saving  some  20  U.S.  airmen,  until  22  June  when  she 
began  the  first  of  three  round  trips  as  escort  between  the 
Marianas  and  Iwo  Jima.  On  23  November  PC-581  departed 
Guam  for  the  west  coast,  via  Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
reaching  San  Diego  14  December. 

In  early  January  1046,  PC-581  got  underway  for  New 
York  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Miami,  Fla.,  arriving 
the  23d.  She  stood  out  from  New  York  17  April  for  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  sailed  18  May  for  the  Caribbean.  Following 
a year  of  patrol-escort  duty  between  Trinidad  and  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  she  departed  San  Juan  1 April  1047,  arriving 
Charleston,  S.C.,  20  May. 

With  Newport,  R.I.,  as  her  homeport  beginning  8 Au- 
gust PC-581  spent  the  next  10  years  operating  off  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On  15  February  1056  she 
was  named  Manville. 

Arriving  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  17  February  1950, 
Manville  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  and  decom- 
missioned 27  March  1959.  Manville  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 April  1960  following  transfer  24  March  1960 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  whom  she  now  serves  as  Torani  (318). 


Manzanita 

A former  name  retained. 

( ScStr : t.  677 ; 1.  190' ; b.  30' ; dr.  10'7"  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl.  25) 

Manzanita,  a lighthouse  tender  built  at  Camden,  N.J. 
in  1908,  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  with  the  entire  Light- 
house Service  by  Executive  order  11  April  1017.  She  was 
returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
1 July  1919. 

Mapiro 

Fish  of  the  Gobioidea  suborder  occurring  off  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

(SS-376:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3'' ; dr.  15'3"  (mean);  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  2 .50  cal. 

mg.,  1021"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Mapiro  (SS-376)  was  laid  down  by  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  30  May  1044;  launched  9 
November  1044 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Ross ; and 
commissioned  30  April  1045,  Comdr.  Vincent  A.  Sisler,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Following  trials  on  Lake  Michigan,  Mapiro  entered  a 
floating  drydock  at  Lockport,  111. ; and  was  towed  down 
the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  be  readied  for  duty  in  the  South  Pacific.  She  sailed  for 
the  Canal  Zone  31  May,  arriving  off  Balboa  5 June  for 
training.  On  the  28th  the  submarine  got  underway  for 
Hawaii  in  company  with  Cutlass  (SS-478),  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  15  July. 

Mapiro  sailed  for  the  Marianas  on  her  first  war  patrol 
4 August,  arriving  off  Saipan  the  day  Japan  surrendered, 
15  August.  She  remained  on  observation  patrol  until  re- 
turning to  the  west  coast  in  September,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  for  deactivation  by  the  25th. 

On  16  March  1946  Mapiro  decommissioned  to  enter  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  1 January 
1947.  On  18  March  1960  the  submarine  was  transferred 
on  loan  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  to  Turkey 
and  continues  through  1968  to  serve  the  Turkish  navy  as 
Piri  Reis  (S-343). 

Maple 

The  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  Aceraceae  family  with  op- 
posite leaves  and  a fruit  of  two  united  samaras  or  winged 
seeds.  The  hard,  light-colored,  close-grained  wood  of  maple 


is  used  for  flooring  and  furniture,  and  its  sap  for  maple 
syrup. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  392  (gr.)  ; 1.  164';  b.  30';  dr.  7'3"  (mean)  ; 
cpl.  30;  a.  2 guns) 

Maple,  a tender,  was  built  in  1893  at  Elizabethport,  N.J. ; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service 
11  April  1917 ; and  placed  in  service  1 November  1918. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Maple  performed 
patrol  duties  off  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  1 July  1919  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service,  again  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  After  service  as  Nichols 
No.  6,  the  tender  was  renamed  McLain  No.  300  for  duty 
with  the  McLain  Caroline  Line,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
through  1948. 


Maple  (AN-25)  was  renamed  Hackberry  ( q.v. ) 16  Oc- 
tober 1940  shortly  before  launching  28  October  1940. 

Maquinna 

An  Indian  chief  who  captured  merchant  brig  Boston 
in  March  1803  and  massacred  all  the  crew  except  two 
whom  he  kept  captive  for  2 years. 

( YT-225 : dp.  398 ; 1.  110' ; b.  27' ; dr.  11’4"  ; s.  12  k. ; a. 

2 mg. ; cl.  Cahto) 

Maquinna  (YT-225)  was  launched  30  April  1944  by 
John  Trumpy  & Sons,  Inc.,  Gloucester  City,  N.J. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Trumpy ; reclassified  YTB-225 
15  May  1944 ; and  commissioned  19  September  1944,  Lt. 
David  Weinig  in  command. 

Maquinna  served  the  duration  of  the  war  within  the 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
list  29  October  1946,  she  was  presented  as  a gift  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  for  13  years  she  saw  service  with  the 
Fire  Department  as  William  T.  Belt. 

Maquoketa 

A river  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

( AOG-51 : dp.  1,841;  1.  310'9" ; b.  48'6"  ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

14  k. ; cpl.  124 ; a.  4 3"  ; cl.  Patapsco) 

Maquoketa  (AOG-51)  was  laid  down  14  January  1944 
by  Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn. ; launched  12  August  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Benson;  and  commissioned 
at  New  Orleans  27  February  1945,  Lt.  Lloyd  R.  Stahl, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
Maquoketa  took  on  aviation  gas,  diesel  oil  and  lube  oil 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  departed  for  the  Pacific  28  March 
1945.  She  arrived  in  the  Marshall  Islands  23  May,  and 
immediately  began  discharging  her  cargo  into  the  wait- 
ing ships.  For  the  next  3 months  the  tanker  plied  regu- 
larly between  Majuro,  Kwajalein,  and  Tarawa.  At  Majuro 
when  hostilities  ceased,  Maquoketa  made  one  more  voy- 
age to  Kwajalein  and  then  sailed  to  Ulithi,  arriving  29 
August.  From  the  Carolines  she  steamed  on  to  Okinawa, 
remaining  there  for  IV2  months  before  continuing  to 
Japan.  She  moored  at  Nagasaki  23  October  and  com- 
menced supplying  ships  assigned  to  the  occupied  areas. 
During  the  remainder  of  her  western  Pacific  deployment 
she  called  at  most  of  the  ports  in  the  Japanese  home 
islands  and  in  the  American  zone  of  Korea  in  addition 
to  making  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  Jinsen,  Korea, 
Sasebo,  Yokohama,  and  Nagoya. 

After  operating  for  14  months  in  support  of  the  oc- 
cupation forces,  Maquoketa  steamed  from  Yokosuka  11 
November  1946  for  the  United  States,  anchoring  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  4 December.  She  decommissioned  at  Mare 
Island  21  February  1947  and  was  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  18  June.  The  next  year,  because  of  her 
speed  and  military  characteristics,  she  was  reacquired 
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by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  23 
August  1948.  Reactivated,  she  was  assigned  to  MSTS  1 
March  1952,  and  operated  under  contract  with  a civilian 
crew  until  18  May  1954,  when  she  was  again  placed  in 
reserve.  From  that  date  until  spring  1956  she  was  berthed 
in  Florida  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  A second  tour 
of  civilian  operated  service  with  MSTS  began  24  April 
1956  and  continued  until  16  October  1956,  when  she  was 
delivered  to  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet, 
Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  She  remained  in  custodial  status  there 
until  activated  a third  time  in  1957.  Maquoketa  then  un- 
derwent another  tour  with  MSTS  in  the  Pacific,  from  30 
April  through  9 October  1957.  On  the  latter  date,  she 
once  more  deactivated  and  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  Maritime  Administration.  On  12  March  1958,  she  was 
formally  transferred  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list.  Into  1969  she  re- 
mains berthed  at  Suisun  Bay. 


Marabout 

A large  stork  whose  wings  and  tail  feathers  are  used 
in  millinery. 

( AMc-50 : dp.  173;  1.  97'1'';  b.  21'3" ; dr.  9';  sp.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  17  ; a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Accentor ) 

Marabout  (AMc-50)  was  laid  down  20  December  1940 
by  the  Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I. ; launched  17 
February  1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Haffenroffer ; 
and  commissioned  8 July  1941,  Lt.  H.  M.  Larsen,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard, 
Marabout  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  at  Bos- 
ton. On  9 December,  2 days  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  II,  she  sailed  for  Bermuda  to  help  com- 
bat German  U-boats  in  the  western  Atlantic. 

In  May  1942,  the  U-boats  began  laying  mines  off  the  At- 
lantic coasts.  Starting  14  May  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
these  activities  threatened  merchantmen  as  far  as  St. 
Lucia  in  the  West  Indies.  Marabout,  a coastal  mine- 
sweeper, had  the  mission  of  insuring  safe  passage  to  Al- 
lied shipping  through  the  entrances  of  the  ports. 

On  13  June,  Marabout  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District,  where  mines  laid  by  TJ-701,  12  June,  sank  a 
tanker,  a trawler,  and  a coal  barge ; and  damaged  another 
tanker  and  destroyer  Bainbridge.  Joining  ServRon  5 in 
the  fall,  she  supported  units  of  the  Fleet  Operation  Train- 
ing Command,  in  particular  TG  23.1,  until  ordered  to 
New  London,  7 November  1944,  for  duty  under  ComSub- 
Lant.  There,  for  the  next  year  and  a half,  she  performed 
widely  varied  duties  including  radar  jamming  and  sonar 
operations  with  other  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  units  in 
the  area  and  at  the  Submarine  School. 

On  16  May  1946,  she  steamed  for  Boston,  where  she 
decommissioned  on  the  29th.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal,  she  was  sold  to  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, 31  July  for  service  as  a fireboat. 


Maratanza 

( SwStr : t.  786;  1.  209';  b.  32':  dr.  9'6'' ; s.  10  k. ; a.  1 
100-pdr.,  1 9",  4 24-pdrs.) 

Double-ender,  wooden  steamer  Maratanza,  built  at  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  in  1861,  was  launched  26  November  and 
commissioned  at  Boston  12  April  1862,  Comdr.  G.  H.  Scott 
in  command. 

Immediately  after  commissioning,  Maratanza  saw  serv- 
ice in  support  of  McClellan’s  Peninsula  Campaign,  op- 
erating on  the  York  and  James  Rivers  from  April  to 
September  1862.  Aft^r  participating  in  the  caoture  of 
Yorktown  3 May,  Maratanza  shelled  various  points,  in- 
cluding Wormley’s  Creek,  Murrell’s  Inlet,  and  Fort  Dar- 
ling-Drewry’s  Bluff.  En  route  to  scouting  Turkey  Bend,  4 
July,  she  engaged  and  captured  CSS  Teaser  at  Haxall’s. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Peninsula  Campaign,  Mara- 
tanza departed  Hampton  Roads  15  September  for  block- 


ade and  cruising  duty  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  firing  on  Fort 
Oasswell  the  25th.  She  remained  there  on  patrol  duty 
through  much  of  the  conflict,  joining  Chocura  in  capturing 
sloop  Express  off  the  South  Carolina  coast  4 May  and  cap- 
turing sloop  Ceres  on  Western  Bar,  Smith’s  Island,  N.C., 
7 December. 

As  Union  forces  assembled  to  move  against  Wilmington, 
Maratanza  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Fisher  24  and  25  December  1864  and  13  through  15  Janu- 
ary 1865  when  Porter  noted  that  the  Union  had  enough 
forces  there  to  hold  against  the  whole  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Maratanza  captured  steamers  Stag  and  Charlotte 
20  January.  She  participated  in  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Fort  Anderson  19  February,  opening  the  way 
to  Wilmington.  In  March,  Sherman  was  at  Fayatteville, 
where  boat  crews  from  Maratanza,  two  other  gunboats, 
and  Eolus  rendezvoused  with  him,  opening  communica- 
tions between  Sherman’s  position  and  the  coast. 

After  the  end  of  the  conflict,  Maratanza  was  detached 
from  her  station  on  Cape  Fear  River  in  June  and  was 
ordered  north,  arriving  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard  the 
18th  and  decommissioning  the  21st.  She  remained  in 
ordinary  at  Portsmouth  until  sold  to  A.  B.  & C.  W.  Lewis 
in  1868. 

II 

(YP-448:  dp.  75;  1.  92';  b.  20'10" ; d.  10'6") 

The  second  Maratanza  was  built  as  SS  Virginia  in  1941 
by  Mueller  Boat  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  2 July  1942,  on  bareboat  char- 
ter from  Schooner  Virginia  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York : con- 
verted by  Boston  Navy  Yard;  and  placed  in  service  as 
YP-U8,  23  September  1942. 

YP-IfJf8  served  the  Naval  Districts  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board as  a district  patrol  craft  throughout  World  War  II, 
operating  primarily  in  the  7th  Naval  District  out  of  Miami, 
Mayport,  and  Key  West.  Redesignated  IX-2Q0,  15  Decem- 
ber 1944,  she  was  named  Maratanza  4 days  later.  During 
her  last  year  of  service,  she  used  special  underwater 
search  equipment  in  assignments  under  the  District  Mine 
Warfare  Officer.  Placed  out  of  service  7 November  1945, 
Maratanza  berthed  at  Miami  until  towed  to  the  1st  Naval 
District  in  spring  1946.  On  31  July  1947  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  return  to  her  for- 
mer owner. 

Marathon 

A county  in  central  Wisconsin. 

(APA-200:  dp.  10,680;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.7  k. ; 
cpl.  692;  a.  1 5'',  12  40mm.,  10  20mm. ; cl.  Haskell) 

Marathon  (APA-200) , built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract,  was  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Vancouver,  Wash. ; launched  7 October  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Greene ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan  charter 
27  October  1944 ; and  commissioned  28  October  1944, 
Comdr.  J.  W.  McElroy  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises,  Marathon  underwent 
amphibious  training  operations  off  the  southern  Califor- 
nia coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  24  January  1945, 
she  departed  Pearl  Harbor,  with  army,  marine,  and  naval 
passengers,  and  steamed  independently  for  Espiritu  Santo 
and  Guadalcanal.  She  arrived  in  the  New  Hebrides  2 Feb- 
ruary, disembarked  her  army  passengers  and  general  cargo 
and  continued  on  to  the  Solomons,  arriving  at  Guadal- 
canal on  the  7th.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  transport 
commenced  a period  of  intensive  amphibious  exercises  in 
preparation  for  the  upcoming  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  22  March  she  got  underway  for  Ulithi,  conducting 
gunnery  drills  en  route,  and  27  March  sailed  with  the  fleet 
for  the  Ryukyus.  Just  before  dawn,  1 April,  Marathon 
began  dispatching  her  boats  toward  the  beaches.  Com- 
mencing with  smoke  boats,  she  continued  unloading  troops 
and  careo  into  the  afternoon,  losing  only  one  of  her  land- 
ing craft,  with  no  casualties,  to  enemy  fire. 

The  transport  remained  in  the  assault  zone  until  5 April 
when  she  headed  for  the  Marianas.  From  Saipan,  she 
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returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  20th  for  main- 
tenance. Following  training,  Marathon  called  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  embark  troops  bound  for  Hawaii.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  8 June  and  headed  for  the  western  Pacific 
2 days  later,  steaming  via  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  for  Oki- 
nawa. Marathon  reached  that  island  14  July  and  proceeded 
into  newly  named  Buckner  Bay,  where  she  discharged 
passengers  and  cargo. 

On  22  July,  while  at  anchor  in  Buckner  Bay  Marathon's 
hull  trembled  with  a force  of  a violent  explosion.  Postwar 
examination  of  Japanese  records  indicates  that  the  explo- 
sion, which  resulted  in  extensive  damage,  was  caused  by  a 
kaiten,  a one-man  suicide  Japanese  submarine,  launched 
by  1-63. 

Following  prolonged  repairs,  on  16  September  Marathon 
sailed  to  Nagasaki  to  embark  ex-POWs  of  varying  nation- 
ality for  transport  to  Okinawa.  From  October  to  February 
she  swept  minefields  in  the  Nagoya,  Hiro  Wan,  and  Ise 
Wan  areas. 

Marathon  headed  for  the  United  States  in  late  Febru- 
ary 1946.  She  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  owners 
at  San  Francisco  8 May. 

Marathon  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

( PGM-89 : dp.  240  (f.)  ; 1.  165':  b.  24';  d.  9'6'' ; s.  40  k. ; 
cpl.  28;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cL  Asheville) 

The  second  Marathon  (PGM-89),  a patrol  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  21  June  1966  by  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash. ; reclassified  PG-89  on  28  March  1967 ; 
launched  22  April  1967 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Copeland ; and  commissioned  11  May  1968,  Lt.  L.  W. 
Waterman  In  command. 

Marathon  is  one  of  a new  class  of  patrol  gunboats  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  aluminum.  The  ship’s  weight  is 
reduced  markedly  in  comparison  with  other  type  ships  of 
the  same  size.  Her  propulsion  system  is  a combination  of 
diesels  for  cruising  and  gas  turbines  for  highspeed  opera- 
tion. Marathon’s  highspeed,  shallow  draft,  and  maneuver- 
ability make  her  idealy  suited  for  counterinsurgency  and 
guerrilla  operations  and  amphibious  warfare,  as  well  as 
for  harbor  blockade  and  interdiction  of  shipping. 

Her  communications  and  navigation  equipment  use  air- 
craft concepts  and  are  streamlined  to  make  maximum  use 
of  weight,  space,  and  manpower. 

After  commissioning,  Marathon  operated  independently 
in  Puget  Sound  for  several  weeks  prior  to  proceeding  to 
San  Diego  for  further  operations  and  training.  She  con- 
tinued operating  in  the  southern  California  area  into  1969. 


Marblehead 

A port  in  Massachusetts. 

I 

( ScGbt : dp.  691;  1.  158'4" ; b.  28';  dr.  10'6"  ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  81 ; a.  2 24-pdr. ; 1 11''  sb.,  1 20-pdr. ) 

The  first  Marblehead  was  launched  by  G.  W.  Jackman, 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  16  October  1861 ; and  commissioned 
8 March  1862 ; Lt.  Comdr.  Somerville  Nicholson  in 
command. 

First  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Marblehead  took  part  in  operations  along  the  York 
and  Painunkey  Rivers  in  Virginia.  On  1 May  1862,  she 
participated  in  the  shelling  of  Confederate  positions  at 
Yorktown,  supporting  General  McClellan’s  drive  up  the 
peninsula  toward  Richmond.  Reassigned  3 months  later, 
she  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and 
commenced  patrols  off  the  southern  east  coast  in  search 
of  Confederate  vessels.  With  monitor  Passaic  in  early 
February  1863,  she  reconnoitered  the  Wilmington  River, 
Ga.,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  locate  the  ironclad  ram 
CSS  Atlanta  (ex-Fingal) . Later  in  the  month,  on  the  23d, 
she  took  possession  of  the  prize  Glide  and  her  cargo  of 


cotton  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Coast  Survey 
schooners  Caswell  and  Arago  at  the  entrance  of  Tybee 
Creek,  Ga.,  while  enroute  to  Nassau. 

During  her  patrols  of  the  coastal  rivers,  Marblehead 
periodically  engaged  in  operations  on  the  Stono  River, 
S.C.,  in  support  of  the  Union  defenders  of  James  Island. 
On  16  July  1863,  during  an  assault  by  Confederate  forces 
on  that  position,  the  gunboat  came  under  fire  from 
Southern  batteries  at  Gimball’s  Landing.  Forced  further 
down  river,  she  continued  to  provide  fire  support  and  pre- 
vented Confederate  reinforcements  from  reaching  the 
main  body  of  their  attack  force.  She  then  joined  in  the 
bombardment  of  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  before  head- 
ing north  for  repairs. 

Back  on  the  Stono  River  with  Pawnee  by  November, 
she  provided  cover  for  Army  troops  as  they  sank  piles  as 
obstructions  in  the  river  above  Legareville,  S.C.,  on  the 
24th.  The  next  month,  on  Christmas  day,  Confederate 
batteries,  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the  support  provided 
by  Marblehead  and  Pawnee,  opened  fire  on  the  two  gun- 
boats. Marblehead  suffered  20  hits,  but  was  able  to  capture 
two  of  the  enemy’s  VHI-inch  seacoast  howitizers  before 
returning  north  for  repairs  and  reassignment. 

On  2 June  1864,  she  was  ordered  to  serve  as  a practice 
ship  for  Naval  Academy  midshipmen  at  Newport.  A 
month  later  this  service  was  interrupted  as  she  resumed 
coastal  patrol  duties  for  5 months.  She  then  returned  to 
Newport  to  serve  as  a practice  ship.  After  completion  of 
this  duty,  Marblehead  arrived  at  the  Washington  Navy 
i'ard  where  she  decommissioned  19  September  1866.  Re- 
commissioned the  following  month  and  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  she  operated  in  the  Caribbean 
for  the  next  2 years.  On  18  August  1868,  she  returned  to 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  decommissioned  4 September, 
and  was  sold  30  September. 

II 

( C-ll : dp.  2,072;  1.  269'6" ; b.  37';  dr.  14'6"  ; sp.  18  k. ; 
cpl.  274;  a.  9 5",  6 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.,  2 mg.;  cl.  Detroit) 

The  second  Marblehead,  an  unarmored  cruiser,  was  laid 
down  in  October  1890  by  City  Point  Works,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
launched  11  August  1892 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Allen ; 
and  commissioned  2 April  1894,  Comdr.  Charles  O’Neil  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  Marblehead 
departed  New  York  6 June  1894  for  the  Caribbean  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  threatened  by  a change 
of  government  in  Nicaragua.  Arriving  Bluefields  19  June, 
the  ship  found  that  city  to  be  the  point  of  greatest  danger. 
On  7 July,  in  response  to  dispatches  from  the  American 
consul,  she  put  ashore  a landing  party  of  marines  and 
bluejackets  to  keep  order  and  protect  American  interests. 
Reinforced  by  a second  party  31  July,  this  force  remained 
ashore  until  7 August.  Five  days  later,  Marblehead  de- 
parted Bluefields  to  continue  cruising  the  Caribbean, 
showing  the  flag  in  Latin  American  waters  until  26 
November,  when  she  departed  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  for 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  arriving  6 December. 

The  cruiser  stood  out  from  Norfolk  4 March  1895  for 
duty  on  the  European  Station.  Sailing  via  the  Azores, 
the  ship  arrived  Gibraltar  on  the  31st.  During  April  and 
May,  she  cruised  the  Mediterranean,  spending  much  time 
on  patrol  in  Syrian  waters,  and  then  steamed  for  Ger- 
many to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  20  June.  For  the  next  5 months,  the  ship 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  western  Europe  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  steaming  over  11,000  miles  and  visiting 
more  than  40  foreign  ports.  Marblehead  returned  to  the 
United  States,  anchoring  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  23 
November  1896. 

On  1 February  1897,  the  ship  was  again  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Station,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  cruised  the  east  coast  and  the  Caribbean  in  training. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  American  War,  Marble- 
head was  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Immediately  sailing  for 
Cuban  waters,  she  arrived  off  Havana  23  April  1898  and 
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then  proceeded  to  Cienfuegos  where  she  shelled  enemy 
vessels  and  fortifications  on  the  29th.  After  joining  the 
blockading  squadron,  she  cut  the  cables  off  Cienfuegos  11 
May,  and  then  patrolled  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  until  the 
beginning  of  June.  In  company  with  schooner-rigged 
cruiser  Yankee,  Marblehead  captured  the  lower  bay  of 
Guantanamo  as  a base  for  the  fleet  7 June,  and  on  the 
10th  supported  the  landing  of  a battalion  of  Marines 
there.  Continuing  operations  in  the  bay,  she  helped  battle- 
ship Texas  destroy  the  Spanish  fort  on  Cayo  del  Toro 
15  June. 

The  ship  remained  in  Cuban  waters  until  2 September, 
when  she  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River  20  October  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  opening  the  Champlain  monu- 
ment in  Quebec.  She  repaired  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  from 
2 November  1898  to  9 February  1899,  and,  following  a 
brief  cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  proceeded  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  16  June  to  join  the  Pacific  Squadron 
4 July.  She  cruised  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  Mex- 
ico, and  California  until  she  decommissioned  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  30  April  1900. 

Marblehead  recommissioned  10  November  1902  to  de- 
vote the  next  4 years  to  cruising  along  the  west  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  from  Alaska  to  Chile  on 
training  and  protocol  missions.  From  October  1903  to 
March  1904,  she  served  as  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  Henry 
Glass,  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  The  cruiser 
decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  1 October 
1906  and  remained  at  the  yard  until  31  March  1910, 
when  she  was  loaned  to  the  California  Naval  Militia  as 
a training  ship.  She  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve 
22  July  1911,  and  in  1916  was  turned  over  to  the  Oregon 
Naval  Militia  as  training  ship  for  that  State. 

Marblehead  was  again  placed  in  full  commission  6 
April  1917  at  the  navy  yard.  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  and  on 
4 May  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Patrol  Force.  She  was 
employed  on  convoy,  patrol,  and  survey  duty,  operating 
off  Mexico  and  in  search  of  possible  German  raiders  in 
the  California  area  until  11  June  1918,  when  she  pro- 
ceeded via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Key  West  for  duty  with 


the  American  patrol  detachment  Arriving  Key  West  22 
June,  the  ship  spent  the  remainder  of  World  War  I in 
the  Caribbean,  engaged  in  escort  and  patrol  duty.  De- 
tached from  patrol  duty  4 December,  the  veteran  cruiser 
steamed  to  join  Division  2,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived 
Mare  Island  17  February  1919  and  decommissioned  21 
August.  Reclassified  PG-27  in  July  1920,  Marblehead  was 
sold  5 August  1921. 

Ill 

(CL-12 ; dp.  7,050 ; 1.  555'6"  ; b.  55'4"  ; dr.  13'6"  ; s.  34  k. ; 
cpl.  458;  a.  12  6",  4 3",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Omaha) 

The  third  Marblehead  (CL-12)  was  laid  down  4 August 
1920  by  William  Cramp  & Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
9 October  1923 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Evans ; and  com- 
missioned 8 September  1924,  Capt.  Chauncey  Shackford  in 
command. 

After  commissioning,  the  scout  cruiser  Marblehead  de- 
parted Boston  for  shakedown  in  the  English  Channel  and 
Mediterranean.  In  1925  she  visited  Australia,  stopping 
en  route  in  the  Samoan  and  Society  Islands  and,  on  her 
return,  in  the  Galapagos.  A year  after  her  return,  Marble- 
head was  underway  again  on  an  extended  voyage.  Early 
in  1927  she  cruised  off  Bluefields  and  Bragman’s  Bluffs, 
Nicaragua,  her  mission  there  to  aid  American  efforts  to 
bring  together  and  reconcile  the  various  political  factions 
then  fighting  in  that  country.  With  one  exception,  San- 
dino,  faction  leaders  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Tipitapa,  4 May  1927,  and  the  United  States  was  requested 
to  supervise  elections  in  1928. 

Marblehead  next  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she 
joined  Richmond  and  Trenton  and  headed  for  Shanghai, 
China.  Upon  arrival  there  she  contributed  to  the  show  of 
force  aimed  at  the  protection  of  American  and  other  for- 
eign nationals  of  Shanghai’s  international  settlement  dur- 
ing operations  against  that  city  through  the  summer  of 
1927  in  China’s  civil  war. 

In  addition  to  her  stay  at  Shanghai,  Marblehead  spent 
2 months  up  the  Yangtze  River  at  Hankow,  and  visited 
several  Japanese  ports  before  leaving  the  Far  East  in 


USS  Marblehead  (CL-12) — San  Diego,  circa  1930. 
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March  1928.  En  route  home  the  cruiser  stopped  at  Corinto, 
Nicaragua,  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  elections  under 
the  Peace  of  Tipitapa,  delaying  her  return  to  Boston  until 
August. 

During  the  next  decade  Marblehead  operated  with  both 
the  Atlantic  (August  1928  to  January  1933)  and  Pacific 
(February  1933  to  January  1938)  Fleets.  In  January  1938 
she  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  receiv- 
ing permanent  assignment  there  7 months  later.  Home 
ported  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  she  cruised  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  South  and  East  China  seas  as  tension, 
political  and  military,  rapidly  increased  in  the  Far  East. 

“About  24  November  1941,”  her  war  diary  reported, 
“the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  sensed  that 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  had 
reached  such  a critical  state  that  movement  of  men-of- 
war  . . . was  indicated.”  The  next  day,  Marblehead,  with 
TF  5,  departed  Manila  Bay  for  seemingly  “routine  weekly 
operations.”  She  anchored  at  Tarakan,  Borneo,  29  Novem- 
ber and  waited  for  further  instructions.  On  8 December 
(7  December  in  the  United  States)  she  received  the  mes- 
sage “Japan  started  hostilities;  govern  yourselves 
accordingly.” 

Marblehead  and  other  American  warships  then  joined 
with  those  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Navy  and  the  Royal 
Australian  Navy  to  patrol  the  waters  surrounding  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  to  screen  Allied  shipping 
moving  south  from  the  Philippines.  On  the  night  of  24 
January  1942,  Marblehead  covered  the  withdrawal  of  a 
force  of  Dutch  and  American  warships  after  they  had  at- 
tacked, with  devastating  effect,  an  enemy  convoy  off  Balik- 
papan.  Six  days  later,  in  an  attempt  to  repeat  this  success, 
the  force  departed  Surabaja,  Java,  to  intercept  an  enemy 
convoy  concentration  at  Kendari.  The  Japanese  convoy, 
however,  sailed  soon  after,  and  the  Allied  force  changed 
course,  anchoring  in  Bunda  Roads  2 February.  On  the 
4th,  the  ships  steamed  out  of  Bunda  Roads  and  headed  for 
another  Japanese  convoy  sighted  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Makassar  Straits.  At  0949,  36  enemy  bombers  were 
sighted  closing  in  on  the  formation  from  the  east. 

Marblehead  successfully  maneuvered  through  three  at- 
tacks. After  the  third  an  enemy  plane  spiraled  toward  the 
cruiser,  but  her  gunners  splashed  it.  The  next  minute  a 
fourth  wave  of  seven  bombers  released  bombs  at  Marble- 
head. Two  were  direct  hits  and  a third  a near  miss  close 
aboard  the  port  bow  causing  severe  underwater  damage. 
Fires  swept  the  ship  as  she  listed  to  starboard  and  began 
to  settle  by  the  bow.  Her  rudder  jammed,  Marblehead,  con- 
tinuing to  steam  at  full  speed,  circled  to  port.  Her  gunners 
kept  firing,  while  damage  control  crews  fought  the  fires 
and  helped  the  wounded.  By  1100  the  fires  were  under  con- 
trol. Before  noon  the  enemy  planes  departed,  leaving  the 
damaged  cruiser  with  15  dead  or  mortally  wounded  and 
34  seriously  injured. 

Marblehead's  engineers  soon  released  the  rudder  angle 
to  9°  left,  and  at  1255  she  retired  to  Tjilatjap,  steering 
by  working  the  engines  at  varying  speeds.  She  made  Tjilat- 
jap with  a forward  draff  of  30  feet,  aft  22  feet.  Unable 
to  be  docked  there,  her  worst  leaks  were  repaired  and  she 
put  to  sea  again  on  the  13th,  beginning  a voyage  of  more 
than  9,000  miles  in  search  of  complete  repairs. 

Still  steering  with  her  engines,  she  made  Trincomalee, 
Ceylon  on  the  21st.  Repairs  could  not  be  made  there  or 
anywhere  in  India  for  several  weeks.  So  Marblehead  de- 
parted for  South  Africa  2 March.  After  touching  at  Dur- 
ban and  Port  Elizabeth,  Marblehead  arrived  at  Simons- 
town  24  March.  There  she  underwent  extensive  repairs 
and  on  15  April  sailed  for  New  York.  Steaming  via  Recife, 
Brazil,  she  arrived  New  York  4 May  and  immediately  en- 
tered drydoek  at  the  navy  yard. 

Oh  15  October  1942,  the  rebuilt  Marblehead  again  put 
to  sea.  Attached  to  the  South  Atlantic  Force,  she  operated 
against  the  enemy  in  the  South  Atlantic  from  Recife  and 
Bahia,  Brazil,  until  February  1944.  Returning  to  New 
York  20  February,  she  operated  along  the  convoy  lanes 
of  the  North  Atlantic  for  the  next  5 months.  She  then 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  Arriving  at  Palermo  29  July, 


she  joined  the  task  force  then  staging  for  operation 
“Anvil”,  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  On  15,  16,  and 
17  August,  the  crusier  bombarded  enemy  installations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Raphael,  where  Allied  assault 
troops  were  landing.  On  the  18th,  she  withdrew  to  Corsica, 
her  mission  complete. 

Marblehead  returned  to  the  United  States,  conducted  a 
summer  training  cruise  for  Naval  Academy  midshipmen 
and  then  entered  the  Philadephia  Naval  Shipyard,  where 
she  decommissioned  1 November  1945.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  28  November  1945  and  her 
hulk  was  scrapped  27  February  1946. 

Marblehead  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Marcasite 

Any  of  several  minerals  possessing  a metallic  luster, 
especially  that  consisting  of  crystallized  iron  pyrites. 

(PY-28:  dp.  1,130;  1.  225'2" ; b.  32'4" ; dr.  17';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  120 ; a.  2 3”,  2 dct.,  1 Y-gun) 

Marcasite  (PY-28)  was  built  as  a private  yacht  by 
George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass.,  in  1928 ; purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  2 February  1942  as  the  yacht  Ramfis  ; 
renamed  Marcasite  10  February  1942 ; converted  for  Navy 
use  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. ; and  com- 
missioned at  Tampa  12  May  1942,  Dt.  Oomdr.  Leander 
Jeffrey  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  completing  shakedown,  Marcasite 
departed  Tampa  22  May  for  duty  in  the  Pacific  with  the 
Hawaiian  sea  frontier.  Steaming  via  Key  West,  she  served 
as  convoy  escort  en  route  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  on 
9 June  made  a depth  charge  attack  against  a suspected 
enemy  submarine  in  the  Caribbean.  The  patrol  yacht  de- 
parted Balboa  20  June ; reached  San  Diego  the  30th ; and 
thence  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  late  in  July. 

Fallowing  arrival  in  August,  Marcasite  operated  out  of 
Bishop’s  Point.  She  patrolled  the  approaches  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  escorted  merchant  ships  operating  among  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  occasionally  steamed  to  Midway 
and  back  as  escort  for  merchant  supply  ships.  She  re- 
mained in  Hawaiian  waters  until  transferred  to  duty  with 
the  northwestern  sea  frontier  26  J une  1943. 

Marcasite  departed  Pearl  Harbor  13  July,  arrived  at 
Seattle  9 August,  and  served  as  a patrol  and  weather  sta- 
tion ship  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  She  carried  out  3-week 
patrols  at  sea  during  the  remainder  of  1943  and  into  1944. 
She  arrived  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  16  June  1944  and 
was  placed  in  reduced  commission  28  June.  Marcasite  de- 
commissioned 5 October  1944  and  was  transferred  to  WSA 
for  disposal.  Her  name  was  struck  form  the  Navy  list 
14  October  1944.  Sold  5 December  1944,  she  later  operated 
under  the  names  Commando  and  Westminster. 


Marcellus 

A Latin  masculine  proper  name. 

(AC:  dp.  4,315;  1.  295'3" ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  21'3" ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  68;  a.  2 6-pdr.) 

Marcellus,  an  iron  schooner-rigged  collier  was  built  as 
Mercedes  by  Mounsey  and  Foster,  Sunderland,  England, 
in  1879  and  later  renamed  C.  Fellinger.  She  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  as  Titania  from  William  Lamb  13  June  1898 ; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  28  September  1898,  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  H.  Winslow  in  command. 

Following  a brief  cruise  along  the  east  coast,  Marcellus 
sailed  from  Lambert  Point,  Va.,  4 January  1899  to  carry 
coal  and  supplies  to  American  forces  at  Havana,  Cuba. 
After  returning  to  Norfolk  10  February,  the  collier  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  where  she  decommissioned  10  March 
and  was  placed  in  reserve.  Recommissioning  7 January 
1900,  she  operated  for  5 months  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
carrying  coal  to  Norfolk  11  June. 
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Marcellas  recommissioned  25  November  1902  and,  be- 
sides operating  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  made  four 
voyages  to  the  Caribbean  before  decommissioning  at  Nor- 
folk 2 March  1904.  The  ship  recommissioned  2 August, 
1909  to  serve  both  as  a collier  and  as  a training  ship  for 
deck  and  engineering  personnel.  The  ship  departed  Nor- 
folk 29  August  and  cruised  along  the  east  coast  until  she 
sailed  for  the  Caribbean  11  November.  She  made  two 
voyages  to  Guantanamo  and  Panama  before  returning 
to  Norfolk  20  December. 

On  the  27th,  a merchant  complement  replaced  her  naval 
crew.  Marcellus  continued  on  collier  service  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  She  decommissioned 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  24  January  1908. 

Marcellus  recommissioned  2 April  1909  with  a merchant 
complement.  Following  overhaul  in  mid-April,  she  cruised 
to  Norfolk  and  then  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  return- 
ing 10  June.  On  the  8th,  she  was  officially  designated  an 
active  member  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  collier  con- 
tinued her  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  delivering  coal  to 
naval  bases  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
for  the  next  year.  In  August  1910,  the  ship  was  ordered 
to  sail  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  for  which  she  cleared  Dela- 
ware Bay  7 August.  On  the  9th,  while  60  miles  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  N.C.,  she  collided  with  merchant  steamer  Ro- 
sario di  Gregario  and  sank.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  22  September  1910. 


Marchand 

Roy  Joseph  Marchand,  bom  in  Crandall,  Miss.,  17  Sep- 
tember 1920,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  18  October  1939.  After 
duty  in  San  Francisco  (CA-38),  Boise  (CL-47),  and  Hen- 
derson (DD-785),  he  was  transfered  to  Pecos  (AO-6)  2 
May  1940.  On  1 March  1942  enemy  planes  from  Japanese 
aircraft  carrier  Soriju  attacked  and  sank  Pecos  near 
Christmas  Island.  Assigned  to  an  antiaircraft  gun,  he 
remained  at  his  post  until  bomb  fragments  put  the  gun 
out  of  commission ; then  he  acted  as  messenger  for  the 
commanding  officer  until  fatally  wounded.  Fireman  First 
Class  Marchand  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  his  courageous  dedication  to  duty. 

( DE-249 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306',  b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7"  (mean)  ; 

s.  21  k. ; cm.  186 ; a.  3 3”,  2 40mm..  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Edsall) 

Marchand  (DE-249)  was  laid  down  by  Brown  Ship- 
building Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  30  December  1942 ; launched 
30  March  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Marchand, 
mother  of  Fireman  First  Class  Marchand ; and  commis- 
sioned 8 September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  F.  Lynch,  USCG, 
in  command. 

Marchand  departed  Houston  14  September  for  shake- 
down  training  off  Bermuda  until  31  October  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  After  antisubmarine 
warfare  exercises  while  based  at  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  in 
November,  she  arrived  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  the  20th. 
After  service  as  target  ship  for  training  operations  of  Tor- 
pedo Squadron  13,  the  escort  ship  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va., 
arriving  12  December. 

As  the  flagship  of  Escort  Division  20,  Marchand  de- 
parted Norfolk  14  December  escorting  a convoy  to  Europe, 
and  arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  2 January  1944 
to  turn  over  the  convoy  to  British  warships.  She  then 
set  course  for  Morocco,  arriving  Casablanca  7 January. 
The  ship  got  underway  the  next  day  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  New  York  24  January. 

Marchand  conducted  exercises  in  Block  Island  Sound 
and  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  until  departure  from  New  York 
22  February  with  convoy  GU-15  for  Ireland.  About  2200 
on  25  February,  during  a heavy  gale,  SS  El  Coston 
rammed  SS  Murfreesboro.  As  Marchand  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  badly  damaged  and  burning  merchant  ships, 
El  Costonls  bow  rammed  Marchand  on  her  starboard  side 
amidships  damaging  the  plates  of  her  forward  control 
room.  Marchand  then  stood  by  and  received  28  survivors 


while  Ricketts  (DE-254)  took  on  board  33  others.  The  next 
day  Marchand  steamed  for  Bermuda  as  escort  for  El  Cos- 
ton.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  27th  the  remaining  56 
crew  members  of  El  Coston  had  to  abandon  ship.  After  the 
merchant  ship  sank  at  0142,  Marchand  directed  her  course 
for  New  York,  where  the  survivors  were  debarked  1 
March. 

On  6 April  Marchand  again  sailed  in  convoy  from  New 
York  for  Northern  Ireland,  arriving  Lisahally  17  April.  She 
returned  to  New  York  3 May.  From  21  May  1944  to  11 
June  1945,  she  made  nine  more  round  trips  escorting 
convoys  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  United  Kingdom 
ports. 

Marchand  departed  New  York  19  June  for  training  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  then  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  be- 
fore sailing  for  the  South  Pacific.  She  arrived  Pearl  Har- 
bor 26  July.  With  the  Japanese  surrender  15  August,  she 
cleared  Pearl  Harbor  12  days  later  for  maneuvers  off 
Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls,  Marshalls,  from  3 Sep- 
tember to  15  October.  She  continued  on  to  Guadalcanal, 
arriving  the  18tli,  before  returing  to  Pearl  Harbor  10 
November  by  way  of  Canton,  Phoenix  Islands,  where 
she  debarked  her  U.S.  Coast  Guard  passengers. 

On  17  November  the  escort  ship  steamed  for  home,  ar- 
riving San  Diego  6 days  later  to  debark  more  men  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  On  the  25th  Marchand  headed  for  the  east 
coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  reaching  New  York  11  De- 
cember. She  then  got  underway  21  January  1946  for  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  arriving  the  23d  for  inactivation.  On 
25  April  1947  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs.  Into  1969  she  is 
berthed  at  Orange,  Tex. 

Marcia 

Former  names  retained. 

(Bark:  t.  343) 

Marcia  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Portland,  Maine, 
10  December  1861  for  the  “second  stone  fleet,”  the  second 
division  of  a group  of  vessels  bought  to  be  loaded  with 
stone  and  sunk  as  obstructions  to  seal  off  the  Confederate 
ports  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  bark  sailed  south 
with  the  fleet  of  20  ships  to  wait  off  Port  Royal  Harbor, 
S.C.,  until  20  January  1862  when  the  division  departed 
for  Charleston.  Marcia  was  sunk  in  Maffitt’s  Channel  the 
same  day. 

II 

(ScStr : t.  8,738;  1.  473'7"  ; b.  60';  dr.  30'9"  ; s.  14.5  k.) 

Marcia , a passenger  liner  built  in  1919  by  Sun  Ship- 
building Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  was  purchased  at  Philadelphia 
by  the  Navy  from  Luckenback  SS  Co.,  9 June  1919  and 
commissioned  the  same  day.  After  service  through  the 
summer  returning  men  and  equipment  from  Europe, 
Marcia  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  12  Sep- 
tember 1919. 

Marcus 

Lt.  (jg.)  Arnold  Marcus,  born  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  26 
June  1892,  was  appointed  a midshipman  22  May  1909.  He 
assumed  command  of  submarine  A- 7,  13  March  1917.  On 
27  July  1917,  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Marcus  died  from  injuries 
suffered  during  an  explosion  on  A- 7,  while  the  submarine 
was  on  patrol  in  Manila  Bay,  Philippine  Islands.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship,  remaining  on  board  to 
insure  the  safe  evacuation  of  his  crew  and  to  attempt 
the  grounding  of  his  ship  to  prevent  sinking.  In  so  doing 
he  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Navy. 

( DD-321 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'4"  (mean)  ; 

s.  35  lc. ; cpl.  122  ; a.  4 4",  1 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson.) 

Marcus  (DD-321)  was  laid  down  20  May  1919  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
launched  22  August  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arnold 
Marcus,  widow  of  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Marcus;  and  coma- 
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missioned  23  February  1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Rosendahl 
in  command. 

Marcus,  after  completion  of  her  shakedown  cruise,  was 
assigned  to  destroyer  squadron  duty  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  As  a unit  of  Squadron  13,  and  later  Squadron  12, 
she  operated  off  the  west  coast,  her  cruises  ranging  from 
Seattle  to  Panama.  In  early  1924,  February-Mareh,  she 
joined  other  ships  of  the  battle  force  in  fleet  maneuvers 
based  on  a simulated  attack  on  the  Panama  Canal.  From 
April  through  July,  1925  she  participated  in  fleet  tactical 
problems  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands’  area.  She  then  returned 
to  her  regular  operations  schedule  until  1927.  During 
March  and  April  of  that  year  she  again  sailed  south  to 
take  part  in  Caribbean  fleet  maneuvers,  following  which 
she  returned  to  the  west  coast.  Between  1927  and  1929 
she  made  several  voyages  to  Honolulu ; one  a Naval  Re- 
serve training  cruise,  two  others  as  carrier  screen. 

In  September  1929,  Marcus  was  ordered  to  San  Diego 
where  she  decommissioned  31  May  1930.  Disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty, 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  28  January  1935  and 
sunk  by  gunfire  25  June  1935. 


Marcus  Island 

A small  triangular  island  in  the  western  Pacific  about 
midway  between  Wake  Island  and  the  Bonins ; named 
Minami  Tori  Shima  by  the  Japanese ; the  site  of  an  enemy 
naval  base  during  World  War  II ; subjected  to  U.S.  naval 
bombardment  beginning  in  March  1942;  bypassed  by  the 
Allies  during  the  westward  advance  across  the  Pacific ; 
and  surrendered  by  the  Japanese  31  August  1945. 

(CVE-77 ; dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3"  ; b.  65';  ew.,  108'1" ; dr. 

22'6"  ; s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5”,  16  40mm.,  20  20mm., 

28  ac. ; cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Marcus  Island  (CVE-77)  was  laid  down  as  Kanalku 
Ray  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.. 
Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  15  September  1943;  renamed 
Marcus  Island  6 November  1943;  launched  16  December 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  La  Hache ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  26  January  1944 ; and  commissioned  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  26  January  1944,  Capt.  Charles  F.  Greber  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  along  the  west  coast 
Marcus  Island  made  a round  trip  aircraft  ferry  run  to 
U.S.  bases  in  the  South  Pacific  between  19  May  and  1 
July.  Thence,  she  embarked  Composite  Squadron  21,  de- 
parted San  Diego  20  July,  and  arrived  Tulagi,  Solomons 
24  August  to  prepare  for  operations  in  the  Palaus.  As 
flagship  for  Rear  Adm.  W.  D.  Sample’s  CarDiv  27,  she 
began  preinvasion  strikes  against  Peleliu  and  Anguar  12 
September.  She  provided  close  air  support  as  assault 
troops  hit  the  beaches  beginning  the  15th,  and  until  2 Oc- 
tober she  launched  scores  of  sorties  during  embittered 
fighting  on  the  rugged  islands. 

Marcus  Island  arrived  Manus,  Admiralties,  the  4th ; and, 
after  completing  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, she  sortied  with  the  Escort  Carrier  Group  (TG 
77.4)  12  October  for  Leyte  as  part  of  the  task  unit  known 
as  “Taffy  2.”  Beginning  18  October,  she  launched  airstrikes 
against  enemy  positions  and  during  the  next  week  her 
pilots  flew  261  target  and  air  cover  missions. 

The  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  and  the  running  fight  of 
“Taffy  3”  in  the  battle  off  Samar  25  October  are  well 
chronicled  elsewhere ; Marcus  Island’s  war  diary  succinctly 
recorded  the  pace  of  action  on  the  25th — “A  day  of  intense 
activity.”  During  the  heroic  stand  of  “Taffy  3,”  fighters 
and  bombers  from  Marcus  Island  struck  hard  at  the 
Japanese  force.  One  TBM  put  a torpedo  into  the  portside 
aft  of  a heavy  cruiser,  probably  Chilcuma.  Amidst  in- 
tense antiaircraft  fire,  her  fighters  made  repeated  strafing 
runs  against  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers.  Her 
planes  joined  in  two  strikes  against  the  retreating  Jap- 
anese ships  that  afternoon,  and  her  pilots  claimed  14  hits 
on  enemy  ships  including  a torpedo  and  six  bomb  hits  on  an 


Agato  class  cruiser.  In  addition  her  fighters  battled  and 
shot  down  five  Japanese  planes.  On  the  26th,  she  sent  12 
bombers  and  fighters  to  the  Visayan  Sea  where  they  helped 
sink  cruiser  Kinu  and  destroyer  Uranami  with  repeated 
hits  from  bombs,  rockets,  and  strafing. 

Marcus  Island  departed  the  Philippines  30  October  but 
returned  less  than  2 weeks  later  as  part  of  the  escort  for 
the  Mindoro  attack  group.  Departing  Kossol  10  December, 
she  transited  Surigao  Strait  the  13th.  Her  patrolling  air- 
craft splashed  one  enemy  fighter  14  October  and  shot  down 
three  more  planes  on  the  15th.  Marcus  Island  came  under 
attack  the  morning  of  the  Mindoro  invasion,  and  between 
0810  and  0930  enemy  planes  made  three  suicide  runs  and 
one  bombing  strike  against  the  carrier.  All  the  planes  were 
splashed  or  deflected  by  intense  antiaircraft  fire,  although 
two  kamikazes  splashed  close  off  the  bow  to  port  and  star- 
board causing  minor  damage  and  several  casualties. 

Between  16  and  23  December  Marcus  Island  returned  to 
the  Admiralties ; on  the  29th  she  departed  once  more  for 
the  western  Philippines,  steaming  with  units  of  the  Luzon 
Attack  Force  for  operations  in  Lingayen  Gulf.  As  she 
steamed  through  the  Mindanao  Sea  5 January  1945,  one  of 
her  planes  depth-bombed  a Jap  midget  submarine  which 
was  subsequently  rammed  and  sunk  by  Taylor  (DD-468). 
Three  days  later  her  planes  splashed  four  enemy  aircraft 
in  spirited  dogfights.  As  the  amphibious  landings  began 
the  9th,  Marcus  Island  launched  close  support  and  straf- 
ing strikes  over  the  Lingayen  beaches.  In  addition  they 
attacked  and  sank  two  small  enemy  coastal  ships  north  of 
Lingayen  Gulf  along  the  Luzon  coast  that  same  day.  Mar- 
cus Island  continued  to  provide  coordinated  airstrikes  in 
support  of  the  Lingayen  operations  until  steaming  down 
the  Luzon  coast  17  January.  On  the  29th  she  furnished 
close  air  support  during  unopposed  landing  at  Zambales 
Province,  Luzon  ; thence  she  steamed  to  Ulithi,  arriving  5 
February. 

Rear  Admiral  Sample  hauled  down  his  flag  6 February, 
and  on  the  8th  Marcus  Island  became  flagship  of  Rear 
Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump’s  CarDiv  24,  The  carrier  debarked 
hard-hitting  Composite  Squadron  21  on  14  February  and 
embarked  Composite  Squadron  87  the  same  day.  After 
completing  training  out  of  Ulithi,  she  steamed  to  Leyte 
Gulf  4 to  7 March  to  conduct  rehearsal  exercises  for  the 
impending  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus. 

Departing  21  March,  Marcus  Island  arrived  south  of 
Kerama  Retto  the  26th  and  began  launching  airstrikes. 
She  provided  close  air  support  and  air  cover  during  opera- 
tions in  the  Ryukyus.  Between  26  March  and  29  April  she 
operated  primarily  south  and  southeast  of  Okinawa  while 
launching  attack  and  spotter  strikes.  Composite  Observa- 
tion Squadron  1 replaced  Composite  Squadron  87  on  5 
April.  Planes  of  both  the  squadrons  flew  1,085  sorties  dur- 
ing this  period  and  pounded  enemy  airfields,  gun  emplace- 
ments, supply  dumps,  and  troop  concentrations.  Her  pilots 
shot  down  11  Japanese  aircraft  and  destroyed  another  13 
on  the  ground. 

Marcus  Island  departed  Okinawa  29  April ; and,  after 
loading  damaged  aircraft  at  Guam,  she  sailed  5 May  for 
the  United  States,  arriving  San  Diego  22  May.  She  sailed 
west  again  on  10  July,  carrying  replacement  troops  and 
aircraft  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam  before  returning  to 
Alameda,  Calif.,  on  V-J  Day.  Sailing  once  more  via  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Guam,  she  reached  Okinawa  28  September 
and  embarked  returning  troops,  arriving  San  Francisco 
24  October.  By  early  January  1946  she  completed  addi- 
tional “Magic  Carpet”  runs  to  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Departing  San  Diego,  12  January  Marcus  Island  sailed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk,  arriving  Boston  2 
February.  She  remained  at  Boston,  decommissioned  there 
12  December  1946,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
She  reclassified  to  CVHE-77  on  12  June  1955  and  to 
AKV-27  on  7 May  1959.  She  was  sold  at  Boston  to  Comar- 
ket, Inc.,  29  February  1960. 

Marcus  Island  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 
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Marengo 

A county  in  west-central  Alabama  named  for  a village 
in  northwestern  Italy  where  Napoleon  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians 14  June  1800. 

(AK-194:  dp.  7,450  (lim.)  ; 1.  338'6" ; b.  50';  dr.  21'1" 

(lim.)  ; a.  11.5  k ; cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3”,  6 20mm. ; cl.  Alamosa; 

T.  C1-M-AV1 ) 

Marengo  (AK-194)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders  Inc., 
Superior,  Wis.,  4 July  1944;  launched  4 December  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Higgins;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
at  New  Orleans  24  August  3945 ; placed  in  service  the  same 
day  for  ferrying  from  Beaumont  to  Galveston,  Tex. ; 
placed  out  of  sendee  on  arrival  the  29th ; and  commis- 
sioned 21  September.  The  end  of  World  War  II  reduced 
the  need  for  cargo  ships,  so  Marengo  decommissioned  23 
November  and  was  transferred  to  WSA  the  same  day. 
The  ship  was  subsequently  operated  by  North  Atlantic  & 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  under  the  name  Coastal  Spartan. 


Marfa 

A city  in  western  Texas,  the  county  seat  of  Presidio 
County. 

(PCE-842 : dp.  640  ; 1.  184'6"  ; b.  33'1"  ; dr.  9'5"  ; s.  16  k. ; 

cpl.  99;  a.  1 3”,  3 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.)  ; cl.  PCE-842 ) 

PCE-S42,  originally  classified  PC-842,  was  reclassified 
PCE-842  on  28  March  1943 ; laid  down  by  Pullman  Stand- 
ard Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  12  June  1943; 
reclassified  PCE(R)-842  on  19  June  1943;  again  reelassi- 
field  PCE-842  on  15  July  1943;  launched  14  November 
1943;  placed  in  ferry  commission  14  November  1943  for 
transfer  down  the  Mississippi  River;  and  commissioned 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  29  January  1944,  Lt.  G.  C.  Homans 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  PCE-842 
departed  Key  West  15  March  1944  for  convoy  escort  duty 
under  the  4th  Fleet  out  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies. 
She  reached  Teteron  Bay  20  March  and  on  the  31st  sailed 
on  her  initial  escort  run.  For  the  next  6 months,  PCE-842 
guarded  convoys  between  Trinidad  and  Recife,  Brazil, 
conducting  intensive  antisubmarine  training  between  es- 
cort voyages. 

Arriving  Key  West  3 December,  she  left  Florida  21 
January  1945  with  three  sister  ships  for  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  arriving  1 March.  Nine  days 
later  she  sailed  via  the  Palaus  for  duty  with  the  local  de- 
fense forces  of  the  Philippine  sea  frontier,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols 
and  gave  escort  service  for  the  massive  volume  of  ship- 
ping moving  about  the  Philippines. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  PCE-842  remained 
in  the  western  Pacific  as  a weather  station  ship,  ranging 
from  the  Philippines  to  the  Marshalls.  She  returned  to 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  29  August  1947,  then  sailed  via  the 
Panama  Canal  for  New  Orleans,  arriving  28  September. 

PCE-842  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  7 November 
1947  and  immediately  began  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship.  Cruising  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean, and  visiting  Mexico  and  Cuba,  she  carried  out  a 
mission  whose  great  importance  became  apparent  when 
officers  and  men  she  had  trained  were  able  to  return  to 
active  duty  in  the  Korean  conflict  with  their  skills  per- 
fected and  up  to  date.  She  and  other  Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing ships  have  been  a key  element  in  maintaining  the 
Navy’s  readiness  to  answer  any  demands  in  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

PCE-842  trained  the  Naval  Reserve  until  13  June  1955, 
when  she  sailed  to  Green  Cove  Springs  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  17  August.  While  berthed  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  she  was  named  Marfa  (PCE-842)  15  Febru- 
ary 1956.  On  20  March  1961  she  was  authorized  for  trans- 


fer to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1961.  Under  terms  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  she  was  transferred  to 
South  Korea  13  December  1961.  As  Tang  Po  (PCE-56) 
she  served  in  the  Korean  Navy  until  sunk  by  North  Korean 
shore  batteries,  north  of  the  demarcation  line  19  January 
1967. 

Margaret 

See  SP-328,  SP-524,  SP-527,  and  SP-531 


Margaret,  a cargo  ship,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  13  March  1918 ; 
commissioned  25  March  1918 ; and  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval 
District  under  NOTS  before  she  was  renamed  Chatham 
(q.v.)  18  April  1918. 


Margaret  and  Jessie 

A former  name  retained. 

Captured  5 November  1863  by  Fulton,  Keystone  State, 
and  Nansemond  while  running  the  Union  blockade  off 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  sidewheel  steamer  Margaret  and  Jessie 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  20  November  1863  at  New 
York;  and  commissioned  as  Gettysburg  (q.v.)  2 May  1864 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Roswell  H.  Lamson  in 
command. 

Margaret  and  Rebecca 

(CIBt : t.  125) 

The  canal  boat  was  purchased  18  July  1864  at  Philadel- 
phia to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  third  “stone  fleet.”  She  was 
sunk,  as  an  obstruction  in  southern  waters,  16  Septem- 
ber 1864. 

Margaret  Anderson 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1203 : t.  5;  1.  36';  b.  11';  dr.  3'3"  (mean)  : s.  8 k. ; 
cpl.  8;  a.  1 1-pdr. ) 

Margaret  Anderson  (SP-1203),  built' in  1907  by  Harri- 
son Lewis,  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  on  charter  from 
W.  B.  Anderson  and  N.  F.  Bonniville,  15  June  1917  and 
placed  in  service  16  August  1917.  Assigned  to  the  5tli 
Naval  District  she  operated  as  a section  patrol  boat  out 
of  Oyster,  Va.,  during  her  brief  career  as  a Navy  vessel. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owners  31  December  1917. 


Margaret  O.,  see  SP-614 


Margaret  Scott 

A former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  330) 

Margaret  Scott  was  purchased  30  November  1861  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  “Stone 
Fleet,”  craft  used  to  try  to  block  various  southern  ports. 
Sailing  to  Port  Royal  Harbor,  the  vessels  were  loaded 
with  stone  and  sunk  in  channels  leading  to  the  ports  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Margaret  Scott  was  sunk  20 
January  1862  in  Charleston’s  Maffitt  Channel. 


Margin 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-2119 : dp.  2.5;  1.  41'6"  ; b.  7' ; dr.  2'6"  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 
4 ; a.  1 mg. ) 

Margin  (SP-2119)  was  built  by  W.  E.  Half,  Neptune 
Island,  N.Y.,  in  1917 ; acquired  on  a free-lease  basis  from 
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W.  D.  Hatch,  Neptune  Island,  N.T.,  21  March  1918;  and 
commissioned  28  June  1918. 

During  her  brief  naval  career,  Margin  served  as  a scout 
patrol  boat  in  the  4th  Naval  District,  based  at  Philadel- 
phia. She  was  returned  to  her  owner  1 April  1919. 


Margo 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-870 : t.  34;  1.  65';  b.  14';  dr.  4';  s.  8.6  k. ; cpl.  11; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Margo  (SP-870),  a wooden-hulled  motorboat,  was  built 
in  1913  by  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a free-lease  basis  from  G.  H. 
McNelly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14  June  1917 ; and  placed  in 
service  the  same  day,  Ens.  Rick  F.  Nowell,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Margo  served  on  section  patrol  in  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, based  at  Philadelphia,  during  her  brief  naval  career. 
Following  the  Armistice  she  was  returned  to  her  owner, 
4 December  1918. 

Marguerite 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-193 ; t.  33;  1.  60';  b.  13';  dr.  3'6" ; s.  12  k. ; cpl.  6; 
a.  1 1-pdr,  1 mg. ) 

Marguerite  (SP-193)  was  built  by  Smith-Williams  Co., 
Salisbury,  Md.,  in  1916;  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  W. 
D.  Sargent,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  27  June  1917 ; and  commis- 
sioned 2 October  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District,  Marguerite  operated 
as  a section  patrol  boat  out  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  during 
her  brief  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  11  December  1919. 


Marguerite  II  see  SP-892 


Maria 

A feminine  proper  name. 


Sternwheel  steamer  Maria,  acquired  by  the  Navy  10 
February  1864  was  officially  renamed  Fairy  (q.v.)  1 June 
1864. 


(ScTug:  t.  170;  a.  2 guns) 

Maria,  an  iron  hulled  screw  tug,  was  built  by  William 
Perine  of  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  in  1864.  Delivered  to  the 
Navy  11  April  1865,  too  late  to  see  action  in  the  Civil  War, 
Maria  spent  most  of  her  naval  career  in  ordinary  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  She  was  sunk  in  collision  with  monitor 
Mianotomah  off  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  4 January  1870. 

Maria  A.  Wood 

( SchGbt : t.  344;  1.  125';  b.  28'6" ; dr.  9' ; a.  2 32-pdrs.) 

The  wooden  sailing  vessel  Maria  A.  Wood  was  pur- 
chased at  Philadelphia  21  September  1861  and  commis- 
sioned there  19  November  1861,  Master  Anthony  Chase 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Maria 
A.  Wood  arrived  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  17  December  1861 
to  assume  patrol  duties  in  the  gulf.  In  West  Pass  early 
in  1862,  she  participated  in  the  Union  occupation  of  Pensa- 
cola 10  May.  She  was  ordered  to  Santa  Rosa  Island  5 
September  to  blockade  East  Pass,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  early  November,  and  to  Horn  Island  Pass 
in  late  November. 


In  January  1863,  she  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  for 
repairs.  Returning  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
in  1864,  she  operated  off  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and 
Mobile  Bay  into  1865.  She  removed  obstructions  in  Blakely 
Channel  and  Spanish  River,  near  Mobile,  in  April  1865 
and  remained  in  the  gulf  squadron  after  its  cutback  in 
October. 

Maria  A.  Wood  sailed  north  early  in  1866,  decommis- 
sioned 22  August  and  was  sold  at  New  York  to  W.  H. 
Allen  6 September  1866. 


Maria  Denning 

(SwStr : t.  870) 

Sidewheel  steamer  Maria  Denning,  built  at  Cincinnati 
in  1858,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in  1861  for  service 
as  a transport,  Comdr.  Benjamin  H.  Dove  in  command. 

Destined  to  carry  provisions  and  stores,  Maria  Den- 
ning arrived  at  Cairo  from  St.  Louis  26  November  1861, 
having  dispersed  two  to  four  hundred  Confederate  cavalry 
at  Price’s  Landing  en  route.  She  was  used  as  receiving 
ship  at  Cairo  from  3 November  1861  to  1 April  1862,  and 
protected  Fort  Holt  from  night  attack  by  Confederate  gun- 
boats early  in  December  1861. 

In  November  1862,  Maria  Denning  took  prisoners  on 
board  at  Helena,  Ark.,  before  departing  for  Vicksburg. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  Army  in  December  1862  and 
served  as  an  Army  transport  15  December  1862  to  6 April 
1863. 

Maria  J.  Carlton 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  178;  1.  98';  b.  27';  dph.  7'8" ; a.  1 13''  m„ 
2 12-pdr.  rifled  how. ) 

Maria  J.  Carlton  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  from  a Mr.  Warner  of  Haddam,  Conn.,  15 
October  1861 ; converted  to  mortar  schooner  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard ; and  commissioned  29  January  1862,  Acting 
Master  Charles  E.  Jack  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Mortar  Flotilla  organized  by  the  Navy 
to  neutralize  Confederate  forts  guarding  the  sea  approach 
to  New  Orleans,  the  schooner  got  underway  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  mid-February  1862 ; despite  a heavy 
gale  off  Cape  Hatteras  which  carried  away  her  mainmast, 
rigging,  and  sails,  she  crossed  the  bar  at  Pas  a l’Outre  18 
March  and  anchored  in  the  chocolate  colored  waters  of 
Mississippi  Delta.  After  preparing  for  the  as«ault,  the 
schooners  moved  upstream  to  carefully  selected  positions 
and  opened  fire  on  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  which 
stood  between  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  invasion  fleet  and 
the  South’s  largest  and  wealthiest  city.  Maria  J.  Carlton 
operated  with  the  2d  Division  of  Commander  Porter’s 
Mortar  Flotilla  in  the  cannonade.  On  the  second  day  in 
the  thick  of  action  a Confederate  shot  struck  her  maga- 
zine deck  and  tore  a large  hole  in  her  bottom.  Two  crew- 
men were  wounded  and  the  schooner  quickly  sank. 

Mariana 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : dp.  7,050  (n)  ; 1.  347'7" ; b.  46'9" ; dr.  17'9'' ; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  78;  a.  2 4") 

Mariana,  a cargo  steamer  built  in  1915  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  char- 
tered by  the  Navy  from  New  York  & Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.,  28  July  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  N.  P.  Baker, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  bo  NOTS,  Mariana  loaded  more  than  3,000 
tons  of  supplies  and  sailed  for  Europe  2 August.  Steam- 
ing via  New  York  where  she  joined  a convoy  5 August, 
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she  reached  Brest,  France,  the  20th.  She  operated  out  of 
French  ports  until  6 September;  thence,  she  returned  to 
Baltimore  in  convoy  the  24th.  Once  more,  she  loaded 
military  cargo  and  steamed  to  New  York  to  join  a Euro- 
pean-bound convoy. 

Between  8 and  25  October  Mariana  sailed  via  Brest  to 
Nantes,  France,  where  she  discharged  her  cargo.  During 
the  next  2 months  she  made  two  runs  out  of  French 
ports  to  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  where  she  loaded 
foodstuffs  for  the  AEF.  She  completed  her  second  run 
at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  5 January  1919.  Subsequently,  she 
loaded  cargo  and  ballast;  bunkered  at  Barry  Roads, 
Wales ; and  departed  for  the  United  States  30  January. 
She  reached  New  York  18  February.  She  decommissioned 
at  New  York  4 April  1919  and  transferred  to  USSB  for 
return  to  her  owner. 


Mariano  G.  Vallejo 

Gen.  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  bom  7 July  1808  at  Monterey, 
Calif.,  entered  the  Monterey  Presidial  Academy  in  1823. 
Appointed  Secretary  to  (he  Governor  of  California  in 
1825,  he  later  served  as  Commander  of  the  Presidio  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  Commandante 
General  and  Director  of  Colonization  of  the  Northern 
Frontier,  the  highest  military  command  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. That  appointment  terminated  during  the  Bear 
Flag  Revolt,  General  Vallejo,  in  spite  of  substantial  losses 
suffered  as  a result  of  that  revolution,  chose  to  remain  in 
his  home  State  and  support  separation  from  Mexico  and 
annexation  by  the  United  States.  An  influential  member 
of  the  State’s  Constitutional  Convention,  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  first  State  Semite  (1850).  He  continued 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  development  of  California 


for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  General  Vallejo  died  at 
Sonoma,  Calif.,  12  January  1890. 

(SSBN-658:  dp.  7,250  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.)  ; 1.  425'; 

b.  33' ; dr.  32' ; s.  20+k. ; cpl.  122 ; a.  16  Pol.  Mis. ; cL 

Benjamin  Franklin) 

The  fleet  ballistic  missile  nuclear  submarine  Mariana 
G.  Vallejo  was  laid  down  7 July  1964  at  the  Mare  Island 
Division,  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. ; 
launched  23  October  1965;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia 
O.  V.  McGettigan,  great-great-granddaughter  of  General 
Vallejo;  and  commissioned  16  December  1966,  Comdr. 
Douglas  B.  Guthe  (blue  crew)  and  Comdr.  John  K. 
Nunneley  (gold  crew)  in  command. 

Mariana  G.  Vallejo , with  two  complete,  equally  trained 
crews,  rotated  at  regular  intervals  to  maximize  patrol  “on 
station”  time,  conducted  shakedown  and  training  exer- 
cises along  the  west  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
second  time  on  21  March  1967,  she  headed  for  her  as- 
signed home  port,  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  10  April,  she 
continued  training  exercises  and  sound  trials,  then  re- 
turned briefly  to  Mare  Island.  Thence  she  sailed  back  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  becoming,  as  of  1 August,  an  on-the-line  unit 
of  Submarine  Squadron  15.  Since  that  time,  into  1969, 
she  has  conducted  deterrent  patrols  as  a unit  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Maria  Theresa 

( Ship : t.  330) 

Maria  Theresa  was  purchased  31  October  1861  at  New 
Bedford  to  be  sunk  as  a part  of  the  “stone  fleet.”  She  was 
sunk  as  an  obstruction  9 January  1862  in  Charleston’s 
main  channel. 


USS  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  ( SSBN  658)  departing  San  Francisco  Bay  for  sea  trials  1966. 
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Marias 

A river  in  Montana. 

(AO-57:  dp.  7,470;  1.  533';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4" ; s.  18  k. ; 
cpl.  315;  a.  1 5'',  4 3"  ; cl.  Cimarron;  T.  T3-S2-A1.) 

Marias  (AO-57),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point  Md.,  was  launched  21  December  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  Williams;  and  acquired  and 
commissioned  12  February  1944,  Comdr.  Jens  G.  Olsen  in 
command. 

Marias  completed  her  shakedown  cruise  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  8 March  and  10  days  later  was  underway  to  Aruba, 
Netherlands  West  Indies.  She  loaded  fuel  oil  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  the  Pacific.  By  18  April  she  was  anchored  in 
Majuro  Atoll,  where  she  remained  6 weeks,  fueling  the 
ships  participating  in  strikes  against  the  Marianas  and 
the  Carolines. 

On  3 June,  the  tanker  sailed  to  Eniwetok  to  refuel 
fighting  ships.  Returning  to  Majuro  on  the  12th,  she 
loaded  for  the  upcoming  Saipan  assault.  On  the  fueling 
station  by  the  21st,  she  remained  through  3 July,  serv- 
icing the  ships  covering  the  Saipan  operation,  including 
those  returning  from  victory  in  the  carrier  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea. 

After  replenishing  at  Eniwetok,  she  sailed  back  to  the 
Marianas  to  support  the  invasions  of  Guam  and  Tinian. 
On  20  August  she  proceeded  from  Eniwetok  in  convoy 
to  Manus,  to  refuel  ships  moving  against  the  Japanese  in 
the  Philippines,  Volcano,  Bonin,  and  Palau  Islands.  In 
mid-October,  she  began  to  operate  in  support  of  the  3d 
Fleet,  providing  the  fuel  for  their  strikes  on  the  Visayan 
Islands  and  the  ensuing  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Marias  commenced  operations  at 
her  new  base,  Ulithi.  Two  weeks  later,  as  the  campaign 
in  the  Philippines  moved  north,  Marias  loaded  her  tanks 
and  sailed  for  those  islands  to  fuel  the  ships  conducting 
strikes  on  Luzon.  During  the  next  21/2  months  she  remained 
in  Philippine  waters  refueling,  returning  periodically  to 
Ulithi  for  replenishment. 

Marias  next  fueled  the  ships  of  the  5th  Fleet  as  they 
bombarded  Iwo  Jima  and  conducted  raids  on  the  Japanese 
homeland.  On  24  February  1945,  5 days  after  the  land- 
ings at  Iwo  Jima,  the  tanker  returned  to  Ulithi  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  She  arrived  at  the  fueling 
area  off  Okinawa  16  March  for  the  preinvasion  air  and 
sea  bombardment.  For  the  next  3 months  she  serviced  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  bitterly  fought  operation  making 
fast  runs  to  Ulithi  for  replenishment. 

On  3 July  the  veteran  tanker  departed  Ulithi  for  her  • 
last  wartime  operation.  Nine  days  later  she  took  up  sta- 
tion in  the  fueling  area  east  of  Honshu  fueling  the  fleet 
as  it  struck  at  the  enemy’s  home  islands  delivering  the 
final  blows  of  the  war. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  surrender  terms,  Marias 
entered  Tokyo  Bay,  remaining  there,  with  the  exception 
of  a voyage  to  Ulithi  for  fuel,  until  departing  for  the 
United  States  27  October  1945. 

Marias  arrived  San  Pedro  10  November,  underwent  yard 
overhaul  and  departed  again  for  the  western  Pacific  5 
February  1946.  There  she  supported  American  occupa- 
tional forces  in  the  Far  East  until  June  1947.  During  this 
period  she  served  as  a station  tanker  for  2-month  periods 
at  Taku,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai  and,  operating  out  of 
Yokosuka,  made  five  runs  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  addition 
to  regular  fueling  assignments. 

On  1 June,  Marias  sailed  for  San  Pedro  for  another  over- 
haul, followed  by  two  round-the-world  cruises,  completing 
the  second  in  April  1948.  For  the  next  4 years,  with  one 
interruption — a cruise  to  Bahrein,  27  July  to  9 October 
1950 — the  ship  delivered  fuel  from  the  west  coast  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Alaskan  ports. 

On  19  November  1952,  Marias  departed  San  Francisco 
for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 


terranean. The  following  years  brought  further  6-month 
deployments  as  a “white  oiler,”  a supplier  of  aircraft  fuel 
to  the  oilers  that  serviced  the  fleet.  On  9 May  1955,  she 
was  assigned  indefinitely  to  the  Mediterranean,  home 
ported  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  for  the  ensuing  years 
operated  as  part  of  Service  Force,  6th  Fleet. 

Reassigned  to  the  east  coast  in  July  1960,  Marias  was 
home  ported  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  attached  to  the  2d  Fleet 
as  a fleet  oiler.  Since  that  time  she  has  operated  primarily 
with  ASW  forces  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  into  1969 
has  periodically  deployed  to  serve  the  6th  fleet  (1962, 
1964,  1965,  and  1968).  Her  1962  deployment  was  followed 
by  a Caribbean  cruise  to  support  the  ships  enforcing  the 
quarantine  policy  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber-November  of  that  year.  Other  activities  during  this 
period  have  included  participation  in  exercises  such  as 
“Sea  Orbit  1964” ; operation  “Steel  Pike,”  the  largest 
peacetime  amphibious  landing  in  history  (fall  1964)  ; and 
operation  “Springboard”  (1965  and  1967).  These  exercises 
have  ensured  her  capability  to  perform  her  vital  services 
whenever  and  wherever  called  for. 

Marias  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Marica 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(Transport : dp.  18,680  (f.)  ; 1.  473'7'' ; b.  60' ; s.  14.5  k.) 

Marica,  a transport  bdilt  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  1919  for  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  was 
taken  over  and  commissioned  by  the  Navy  9 June  1919. 
After  transatlantic  service  returning  the  AEF  from 
France,  she  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  12 
September  1919. 

Maricopa 

An  Indian  people  of  the  Gila  River  valley  in  Arizona ; 
a county  in  southwest-central  Arizona. 

( ATR-90 : dp.  835;  1.  143' ; b.  33'10"  ; dr.  13'2'' ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  45 ; a.  1 3",  4 20mm.,  1 dcp. ; cl.  Maricopa) 

Maricopa  (ATR-90)  was  laid  down  as  BAT-2  under  a 
contract  from  General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
29  May  1942;  reclassified  AT-146  on  30  September  1942; 
launched  23  October  1942 ; reclassified  ATR-90  on  5 Janu- 
ary 1943 ; and  commissioned  20  January  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Myron  E.  McFarland  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Maricopa  began  duty  with  the  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  out  of  Portland,  Maine,  towing  tar- 
get sleds  in  Casco  Bay.  She  steamed  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  7 March  and  assumed  similar  duties  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Departing  Norfolk  14  June,  she  sailed  to  Bermuda 
and  on  the  17th  began  duty  with  the  DD-DE  Shakedown 
Task  Group  (TG  23.1).  Operating  out  of  Port  Royal  Bay 
and  St.  Georges  Bay,  she  towed  target  sleds  during  shake- 
down  gunnery  exercises  for  destroyer  types.  Reclassified 
ATA-146  on  15  May  1944,  she  served  at  Bermuda  during 
the  rest  of  World  War  II.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
nations,  she  returned  to  New  York  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 10  July  1946.  She  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 17  October  1947.  Transferred  again  at  the  end  of 
month,  she  has  served  Argentina,  as  Yarnana  (A-6),  into 
1969. 


The  name  Maricopa  was  assigned  to  APA-245,  a Mari- 
time Commission  VC2-S-AP5  type,  26  April  1945 ; con- 
struction by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg., 
was  suspended  14  August  1945  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  was  canceled  19  August  1945. 
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Maricopa  County 

A county  in  Arizona  named  after  the  Maricopa  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  Gila  River  valley  of  Arizona. 

(LST-938:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50'1" ; dr.  11'2" ; s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20  mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-938  was  laid  down  14  July  1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; launched  15  August  1944 ; and 
commissioned  9 September  1944,  Ens.  H.  W.  Limes  in 
command. 

Completion  of  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  brought 
assignment  to  the  7th  Fleet.  With  LCT-1210  aboard,  she 
departed  New  York  18  October  1944  and  rendezvoused  with 
a convoy  near  Guantanamo  en  route  the  South  Pacific. 
Pausing  briefly  in  the  New  Hebrides,  LST-938  sailed  on 
to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Admiralty  Islands,  and  commenced 
unloading  16  December. 

Having  taken  on  supplies  for  a PT  base,  7 January  1945, 
she  joined  a convoy  for  the  partially  liberated  Philippines, 
where  she  operated  for  next  4 months.  On  10  March  ele- 
ments of  the  41st  Army  Division  were  put  ashore  at 
Zamboanga  on  the  southwest  tip  of  Mindanao.  Further 
south  an  invasion  was  pending  and  28  April  LST-938 
departed  Leyte  and  steamed  to  Cairns,  Australia.  Illustrat- 
ing the  cooperative  nature  of  the  war  effort,  LST-938 
transported  elements  of  the  7th  Australian  Infantry  Divi- 
sion to  the  assault  beaches  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Unscathed  after  the  landing  operations  of  1 
July  and  the  followup  resupply  missions,  she  returned  to 
the  Philippines  27  July. 

As  World  War  II  ended,  the  ship  embarked  occupation 
troops  and  discharged  them  at  Tokyo  15  September.  LST- 
938  continued  to  serve  in  the  Japanese  occupation  until 
30  November.  Her  next  assignment  placed  her  on  duty 
along  the  China  coast  until  13  May  1946.  The  ship  then 
departed  Tsingtao  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

From  her  arrival  on  the  east  coast  12  July  1946  until 
December  1949,  LST-938  served  as  Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing ship  first  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  later  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.  Deactivation  followed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet. 

Police  action  in  Korea  brought  reactivation  and  she 
recommissioned  14  December  1951,  Lt.  H.  W.  Childress 
in  command.  Truce  negotiations  were  already  underway 
as  LST-938  based  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  and  began  her  duties  as  a Marine  Corps 
training  ship.  During  the  next  4%  years  she  carried  out 
operations  from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean  area.  On 
1 July  1955  she  was  named  Maricopa  County  (LST-938). 
Following  an  inactivation  overhaul  at  New  York  she 
reached  Green  Cove  Springs  2 December  1955  and  de- 
commissioned 29  February  1956.  Late  in  October  1961 
Maricopa  County  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
and  prepared  for  a new  career.  Stricken  from  the  Navy 
list  1 June  1962  she  transferred  to  Vietnam  and  commis- 
sioned as  Da  Nang  (HQ-501)  12  July  1962.  She  has  thus 
returned  to  the  Far  East  to  continue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  serves  the  Vietnamese  Navy  into  1969. 

Maricopa  County  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Marie 

Former  names  retained. 

I 

( SP-100 : t.  251 ; 1.  70'3"  ; b.  11'6"  ; dr.  3'6"  ; s.  16.75  k. ; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

The  first  Marie  (SP-100),  a motor  patrol  boat,  was  built 
at  Seabury’s,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1912;  taken  over 
by  the  Navy  28  April  1917  from  G.  M.  Pynchon ; delivered 
1 May  1917 ; and  commissioned  15  June  1917,  Ens.  S.  B. 
Howell  in  command. 

Too  lightly  constructed  for  offshore  service,  she  served 
during  World  War  I on  section  patrol.  Stricken  from  the 


Naval  Register  6 August  1919,  she  was  sold  to  E.  J. 
Steiner  2 October  1919. 

II 

( SP-1260 : 1. 16;  1.  63' ; b.  12'6"  ; dr.  4'6'' ; a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Marie  (SP-1260),  a motorboat  built  in 
1901,  was  ordered  taken  over  by  the  Navy  4 April  1917 
and  commissioned  13  October  1917. 

After  serving  throughout  the  war  on  patrol  duty  in 
the  5th  Naval  District  out  of  Norfolk,  she  was  stricken 
from  the  Naval  Register  and  returned  to  her  owner,  O.  L. 
Owens,  10  January  1919. 

Marietta 

Cities  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 

I 

(Gly  : lbp.  52' ; b.  14'6"  ; dph.  5'8"  ; a.  1 24-pdr.,  4 6-pdrs.) 

The  first  Marietta,  a 5-gun,  28-oared  row  gunboat,  was 
built  in  1803-05  by  Edward  W.  Tupper  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
as  part  of  the  fleet  of  gunboats  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son planned  to  use  as  America’s  first  line  of  coastal  de- 
fense. Marietta  was  sent  down  to  New  Orleans  around 
1807,  but  no  records  are  extant  that  show  her  subsequent 
fate.  She  probably  guarded  the  southern  and  southeast 
Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States  during  the  years 
before  the  War  of  1812. 

II 

(Monitor : t.  479;  1.  177' ; b.  50' ; dr.  5' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  100; 
a.  2 11'') 

Marietta,  a light  draft,  single-turreted,  ironclad,  screw 
monitor,  was  laid  down  in  the  summer  of  1862  by  Tomlin- 
son and  Hartupee,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; launched  as  a gun- 
boat early  in  December  1864;  completed  16  December 
1864;  and  accepted  by  the  Navy  25  April  1866.  She  was 
never  commissioned.  Soon  after  her  acceptance  Marietta 
was  laid  up  at  Mound  City,  111.  Renamed  Circe  15  June 
1869,  the  gunboat  carried  that  name  only  until  10  August, 
when  she  was  again  named  Marietta.  Remaining  at  Mound 
City,  Marietta  was  sold  12  April  1873  to  David  Campbell. 

III 

(PG-15 : dp.  1,000;  1.  189'7'' ; b.  34';  dr.  12';  s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  140 ; a.  6 4'',  1 3'',  4 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

The  second  Marietta,  a schooner  rigged  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
13  April  1896 ; launched  18  March  1897 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  L.  More,  daughter  of  Brig.  Gen.  T.  C.  H.  Smith ; 
and  commissioned  1 September  1897,  Comdr.  F.  W.  Sy- 
monds  in  command. 

Following  brief  duty  on  the  Pacific  station,  Marietta 
departed  San  Francisco  19  March  1898  for  Callao,  Peru, 
to  arrange  for  the  coaling  of  Battleship  Oregon  (BB-3) 
which  was  steaming  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
off  Cuba.  Moving  on  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  31  March,  the 
gunboat  was  joined  by  Oregon  6 April  and  together  the 
two  warships  proceeded  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  up  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  separating  at 
Bahia,  Brazil  11  May.  Marietta  arrived  Key  West,  Fla., 
4 June,  then  joined  the  blockade  of  Havana  Harbor. 

On  2 September  the  gunboat  arrived  at  Boston  for  re- 
pairs and  then  sailed  10  October  for  her  second  tour  of 
duty  off  Cuba.  For  the  next  8 months,  the  ship  patrolled 
the  Caribbean,  showed  the  flag  in  Latin  American  ports, 
and  helped  clear  mines  from  Cuban  waters.  On  17  October 
she  sailed  from  Virginia  for  the  Philippines.  Steaming 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  Marietta  arrived  Manila  3 January 
1900.  Operating  in  support  of  American  forces  ending  the 
Philippine  insurrection,  the  gunboat  acted  as  a patrol 
and  convoy  escort  vessel  in  the  islands,  assisting  and  co- 
operating with  the  Army  in  military  expeditions  and 
landings  until  ordered  home  3 June  1901.  Again  sailing 
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via  Suez,  Marietta  arrived  Boston  17  September  and  then 
proceeded  immediately  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  reporting 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

On  21  November,  the  ship  cleared  Portsmouth,  sailing 
via  New  York  for  another  tour  of  duty  in  the  Caribbean. 
Arriving  Colon,  Colombia,  on  the  23d,  she  spent  the  next 
year  and  5 months  cruising  on  this  station,  protecting 
American  interests  in  Colombia,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad,  Curasao,  and  Honduras,  in  addition  to 
carrying  mail  for  American  legation  officials.  She  com- 
pleted her  duty  10  April  1903,  and  sailed  for  home,  re- 
turning to  Boston  16  days  later.  Marietta  decommissioned 
at  Boston  6 May  1903. 

The  gunboat  recommissioned  11  February  1904,  and 
sailed  for  Panama  9 March.  She  operated  off  Central 
America,  protecting  American  interests  in  Panama  dur- 
ing that  nation’s  revolution  against  Colombia.  On  24  June, 
the  ship  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  reported  for  duty  with 
the  European  Squadron.  She  remained  in  foreign  waters, 
alternating  duty  with  this  and  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron until  4 December  when  she  sailed  for  League  Island, 
Pa.,  arriving  31  December,  and  decommissioning  21  Jan- 
uary 1905. 

Marietta  recommissioned  14  May  1906  and  departed 
League  Island  on  the  26th  for  the  West  Indies.  For  the 
next  5%  years,  the  ship  served  in  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, calling  at  numerous  Latin  American  ports  and  pro- 
tecting American  lives  and  property  from  damage. 

On  4 November  1911,  she  reported  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
to  go  into  reserve.  On  27  May  1912  Marietta  was  turned 
over  to  the  New  Jersey  Naval  Militia  and  2 days  later 
was  placed  in  full  commission  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
For  the  next  2 years  the  gunboat  operated  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  western  Atlantic,  enforcing  American  neutrality. 
In  February  1916,  the  veteran  warship  joined  American 
forces  off  Vera  Cruz  to  assist  in  operations  against  Mexi- 
can insurgents.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  shortly 
before  the  start  of  World  War  I,  and  soon  after  joined 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  patrol  force  for  convoy  duty.  Continu- 
ing her  escort  service,  she  was  assigned  to  the  European 
patrol  force  in  1918  and  operated  on  this  assignment 
until  she  decommissioned  12  July  1919  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  Marietta  was  sold  25  March  1920. 

IV 

(AN-82:  dp.  775;  1.  168'6"  ; b.  33'10”;  dr.  lO'lO”; 
sp.  12  k. ; cpl.  46;  a.  1 3”,  4 20mm.;  cl.  Cohoes.) 

Marietta  (AN-82)  was  laid  down  by  the  Commercial 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  17  February  1945;  launched 
27  April  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Lyster,  Jr. ; 
and  commissioned  22  June  1945,  Lt.  Richard  Haber, 
USNR,  commanding. 

Following  shakedown,  Marietta  was  briefly  ordered  to 
San  Francisco  where  she  spent  2 weeks  removing  the 
protective  nets  in  that  harbor,  14  August  to  3 September 
1945.  She  then  sailed  for  Norfolk,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Reporting  to  ComServLant  30  October,  she  immediately 
began  installing  moorings  for  the  growing  Inactive  Fleet. 
On  1 February  1946  the  netlayer  headed  for  Miami,  Fla., 
and  for  the  next  11  weeks  operated  with  the  Hydrographic 
Office  in  a series  of  triangulation  surveys  of  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  Marietta  next  steamed 
for  New  Orleans,  arriving  25  April,  and  continuing  on  to 
Orange,  Tex.,  11  May.  At  Orange  she  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  and  decommissioned  19  March  1947. 

Five  years  later,  14  February  1952,  Marietta  recommis- 
sioned. Assigned  to  harbor  defense  in  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict, she  was  based  at  N.A.S.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  almost 
8 years.  During  that  time  she  tended  nets,  moorings,  and 
buoys  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  with  periodic  deployment  to  other  ports  on  the 
east  coast,  including  Key  West,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and 
Boston,  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

On  21  October  1959,  following  operations  with  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  Marietta  entered  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation.  She  decom- 


missioned 21  December  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  reentered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Two  years  later  preparations  were  started  for  Marietta's 
eventual  transferral  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program.  In  February  1962  she  was  put  in  the 
custody  of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  for  whom  she 
has  operated,  with  the  name  Puerto  Santo  (H-03),  inito 
1969. 

Marigold 

Any  of  a genus  of  herbaceous  composite  plants  with 
showy  yellow  or  red  and  yellow  flower  heads. 

I 

(ScTug : t.  115;  1.  84'7"  ; b.  18'9" ; dr.  7' ; cpl.  17 ; a.  1 12- 
pdr  (hv.),  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

Marigold,  a screw  tug  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1863 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia  13  June  1863; 
and  commissioned  there  the  same  day,  Acting  Master 
L.  H.  Partridge  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  she 
served  as  a tug,  dispatch  boat,  and  blockader  through  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  On  6 October  Marigold  shared  in 
the  capture  of  blockade  runner,  Last  Trial,  which  was 
attempting  to  slip  through  the  Union  cordon  of  warships 
with  salt  for  the  South.  On  9 April  1864  while  bringing 
mail  from  Key  West,  to  Havana,  she  fired  on  English 
merchantman  Belle,  coming  from  Matamoras,  Mexico ; 
but  the  British  ship  reached  safety  in  the  neutral  port. 
On  25  February  1865,  the  steam  tug  captured  British 
schooner  Salvadora  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  heading  for 
the  Confederate  coast  with  an  assorted  cargo. 

After  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  Marigold  continued  to 
serve  in  Key  West  Harbor  through  the  summer.  She  was 
sold  at  public  auction  at  New  York  6 October  1866,  and 
redocumented  as  William  A.  Hennessey  30  December  1868. 
The  tug  caught  fire  and  was  destroyed  at  New  York  City 
30  November  1875. 

II 

(SeStr:  dp.  696;  1.  160';  b.  27';  dr.  11'  (mean); 
s.  10  k.;  cpl.  31.) 

The  second  Marigold,  a lighthouse  tender  built  at 
Wyandotte,  Wis.,  in  1891,  was  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  with  the  entire  Lighthouse  Service  by  Executive 
order  11  April  1917.  The  iron-hull  tender  operated  on 
the  Great  Lakes  as  a naval  vessel  until  1 July  1919,  when 
she  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Marija 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP— 413 : t.  14;  1.  46' ; b.  11' ; dr.  3' ; s.  8.5  k.  '; 
cpl.  8;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Marija,  a converted  motorboat,  was  built  by  Edgar 
Young,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
R.  P.  MeClanny  25  July  1917 ; and  commissioned  27  July 
1917,  Lt.  James  P.  Muloey  in  command. 

Attached  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Marija  operated 
on  section  patrol  in  and  around  Charleston,  S.C.,  during 
World  War  I and  until  decommissioning  14  March  1922. 
The  motorboat  was  sold  to  Whaley  Whipple  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  6 June  1922. 

Marin 

An  Indian  chief  of  the  Licatiut  Tribe  in  California. 
(YNT-21:  dp.  112;  1.  83';  b.  18'7'' ; dr.  9';  s.  11  k.) 

Marin  (YNT-21)  was  built  as  Pacific  by  Harbor  Boat 
Works,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  1929 ; purchased  by  the  Navy 
14  November  1940  from  Sam  Bracco  & Associates;  con- 
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verted  and  placed  in  service  8 March  1941  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  as  Marin  (YN-53),  Lt.  (jg.)  V.  H.  Craig  in 
command. 

Completing  sea  trials,  Marin  was  taken  in  tow  by 
Sabine  and  entered  Pearl  Harbor  22  April  1941.  She 
tended  nets  in  the  14th  Naval  District  throughout  World 
War  II.  A classification  change  redesignated  Marin  to 
YNT-21  on  8 April  1942. 

Returned  to  San  Diego,  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
18  June  1946 ; struck  from  the  Navy  list  19  July ; and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  4 March  1947  for 
disposal. 

II 

( YTB-753 : dp.  268  (lt.)  ; 1.  101' ; b.  29' ; dr.  16' ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  12 ; a.  none ; cl.  Edenshaw) 

The  second  Marin  (YTB-753)  was  laid  down  by  Christy 
Corp.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  in  July  1959;  launched  in  April 
1960;  and  placed  in  service  in  May  1960. 

Assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District,  Marin  began  tug 
and  towing  duties  out  of  San  Juan,  P.R.  Since  beginning 
her  service  she  has  provided  valuable  assistance  to  other 
naval  ships  and  craft  in  Puerto  Rican  waters.  She  has 
assisted  ships  during  berthing  and  unberthing  maneuvers 
and  has  towed  ships  and  district  craft  not  under  power. 
In  addition,  she  has  served  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol 
craft  and  has  maintained  her  readiness  to  render  emer- 
gency assistance  in  the  event  of  a natural  disaster  such 
as  a hurricane.  Into  1969  Marin  continues  to  carry  out 
her  largely  unglamorous  but  vital  service  duties.  Despite 
her  busy  schedule,  she  proudly  performs  her  designated 
tasks  with  vigor  and  dispatch. 


Marine  Adder 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AP-193 : dp.  10,210;  1.  523';  b.  72';  dr.  26';  s.  17  k. ; 
trp.  3,674 ; a.  none ; cl.  Marine  Adder;  T.  C4-S-A3) 

Marine  Adder  (T-AP-193)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Calif.,  7 March  1945;  launched  16  May  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  L.  Jorstad ; and  delivered  to  her  operator,  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  5 October  1945. 

Marine  Adder  departed  San  Francisco  early  in  Novem- 
ber and  sailed  to  Saipan  where  she  embarked  returning 
servicemen.  She  arrived  San  Pedro  in  early  December, 
thence  sailed  on  a second  trooplift  29  December.  She 
steamed  to  the  Marianas,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and 
Okinawa  before  returning  to  Seattle  in  March  1946.  Be- 
tween April  and  June  she  completed  a Pacific  run  to 
Calcutta,  India,  and  to  Shanghai,  China ; and,  after  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco,  she  entered  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  in  1947. 

After  the  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea,  Marine 
Adder  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 24  July  1950  and  assigned  to  MSTS  1 August 
1950.  Manned  by  a civilian  crew,  she  carried  combat 
troops  to  the  Far  East  and  arrived  Korean  waters  14 
December  1950.  After  returning  to  the  west  coast  in  mid- 
January  1951,  she  resumed  her  valuable  support  of  the 
U.N.  police  action  in  Korea  less  than  2 months  later  and 
continued  Far  Eastern  runs  during  the  protracted  strug- 
gle to  repel  Communist  aggression  in  Asia.  Between  6 
March  1951  and  5 September  1953  she  made  17  voyages 
out  of  Seattle  to  ports  in  Japan  and  South  Korea,  in- 
cluding Yokosuka,  Sasebo,  Pusan,  and  Inchon.  After 
reaching  San  Francisco  5 September  1953  with  home- 
wardbound  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  she  arrived 
Seattle  8 September  and  was  placed  in  reduced  opera- 
tional status. 

Marine  Adder  resumed  MSTS  service  4 June  1954.  Dur- 
ing the  next  2 months  she  completed  two  runs  to  Japa- 
nese and  Korean  waters;  thence,  she  departed  Seattle 
21  August  to  take  part  in  “Passage-to-Freedom”  opera- 
tions along  the  coast  of  French  Indochina.  Steaming  via 


Yokosuka,  she  arrived  Haiphong  9 September  and  em- 
barked Vietnamese  fleeing  Communist  oppression  in  the 
North  to  seek  a new  life  of  freedom  in  the  South.  Depart- 
ing 14  September,  she  made  six  runs  to  Vietnamese  ports 
including  Saigon  and  Tourane  and  during  the  next  2 
months  carried  refugees,  French  troops,  and  military 
cargo.  She  departed  Vietnamese  waters  14  November, 
touched  at  Yokosuka  the  21st,  and  reached  Seattle  6 De- 
cember. She  resumed  reduced  operational  status  14 
December. 

On  24  December  1955  Marine  Adder  sailed  again  for  the 
Far  East.  She  reached  Inchon  11  January  1956;  operated 
between  Korean  and  Japanese  ports  until  21  January ; 
thence  returned  to  Seattle  via  San  Francisco  6 February. 
Placed  in  reduced  operational  status  10  February,  she 
remained  at  Seattle  until  3 June  1957  when  she  steamed 
to  Astoria,  Oreg.  She  entered  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  8 June  1957  and  was  transferred  permanently 
to  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administration  6 June  1958. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  6 June  1958.  She 
was  sold  to  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.,  4 August  1967,  con- 
verted to  a cargo  ship,  and  renamed  Transcolor  ado. 

Marine  Adder  received  eight  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Marine  Carp 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AP-199 : dp.  10,210;  1.  523' ; b.  72' ; dr.  26' ; s.  18  k. ; 
trp.  3,451 ; a.  none ; cl.  Marine  Adder;  T.  C4-S-A3) 

Marine  Carp  (T-AP-199)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  6 December  1944;  launched  5 July  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nyberg ; and  delivered  to  her  operator, 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  11  October  1945. 

Marine  Carp  departed  the  west  coast  14  November  1945 
and  steamed  to  the  Philippines  to  embark  Pacific  war  vet- 
erans for  return  to  the  United  States.  She  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Manila  just  before  Christmas,  thence  sailed 
on  a troop-lift  run  from  the  Mediterranean  late  in  Janu- 
ary 1946.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  embarked 
troops  at  Naples,  Italy,  and  Le  Havre,  France,  in  Febru- 
ary and  steamed  back  to  the  United  States  arriving  New 
York  early  in  March.  After  completing  another  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  back  in  the  spring  of  1946,  she 
entered  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet.  Between 
1947  and  1952  she  was  berthed  in  the  Hudson  River.  Ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  17  March  1952,  Marine  Carp  steamed 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 April ; was  placed  in  service  there 
15  September  1952 ; and  assigned  to  duty  under  MSTS. 

Manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  Marine  Carp  steamed 
to  New  York  16  to  18  September  to  prepare  for  trans- 
atlantic duty.  She  departed  New  York  27  September  and 
made  a round  trip  run  to  La  Pallice,  France,  and  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany,  returning  to  the  United  States  21  Octo- 
ber. Between  28  October  and  15  February  1953  she  com- 
pleted three  more  voyages  to  European  ports  and  back ; 
thence,  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East  28  May. 

Steaming  via  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal,  Ma- 
rine Carp  reached  Sasebo,  Japan,  30  June.  A week  later 
she  embarked  homeward  bound  U.S.  troops  at  Inchon, 
South  Korea,  and  on  9 July  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  She  touched  at  Hawaii  19  July ; transited  the 
Panama  Canal ; and  reached  New  York  10  August.  She 
went  into  reduced  operational  status  4 September. 

Marine  Carp  resumed  operations  20  July  1954  and 
sailed  15  September  to  carry  out  supply  and  replenish- 
ment operations  in  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay.  She 
steamed  to  Frobisher  Bay,  Baffin  Island,  and  to  Thule, 
Greenland,  thence  returned  via  Norfolk  to  New  York 
10  October.  Between  15  October  and  21  November  she 
carried  out  a second  Arctic  run,  and  on  25  November  she 
returned  to  reduced  operational  status. 

Departing  New  York  18  February  1955,  Marine  Carp 
resumed  transatlantic  service  to  Bremerhaven  and  back. 
She  returned  to  New  York  from  her  third  round  trip  6 
May  and  on  the  23d  sailed  for  additional  duty  off  Green- 
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land.  During  the  next  2 months  she  made  two  runs  to 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  and  to  Thule  and  Sondrestrom, 
Greenland;  and,  after  returning  to  New  York  18  July, 
she  resumed  reduced  operational  status  until  May  1956. 
From  21  May  to  22  July  1956,  she  undertook  two  more 
support  runs  to  Greenland  before  returning  to  reduced 
status  at  New  York. 

Following  the  gallant  but  abortive  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution in  late  October  1956,  Marine  Carp  departed  New 
York  18  December  for  Bremerhaven  where  she  arrived 
the  28th  to  embark  Hungarian  refugees  seeking  a new 
life  of  freedom  in  the  United  States.  She  returned  to 
New  York  16  January  1957 ; served  in  reduced  status 
until  20  May ; thence  sailed  the  21st  to  resume  support  duty 
along  the  Greenland  coast.  After  returning  to  New  York 

I July,  she  steamed  to  Orange,  Tex.,  23  to  30  September 
and  was  inactivated  9 October.  She  transferred  perma- 
nently to  the  Maritime  Administration  11  September  1958 
and  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 

II  September.  Marine  Carp  was  sold  20  July  1967  to 
Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp.,  converted  to  a general  cargo 
ship  and  renamed  Oreen  Springs. 


Marine  Fiddler 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( AK-267 : dp.  22,094  (f)  ; 1.  520' ; b.  72' ; d.  33' ; s.  17.5  k. ; 
cpl.  57 : a.  none ; cl.  Alchiha) 

Marine  Fiddler,  a C-l  class  cargo  ship  built  for  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  was  laid  down  15  December  1944; 
launched  15  May  1945 ; and  delivered  31  August  1945. 

The  ship  was  operated  by  Agwillines,  Inc.,  until  placed 
in  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet,  Suisun  Bay, 
Calif.,  23  May  1946. 

From  7 February  to  27  March  1952,  Marine  Fiddler  was 
activated  and  operated  by  American  President  Lines  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  before  returning  to  the 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay. 

On  8 October  1952,  she  was  again  reactivated  by  MARAD 
and  was  operated  by  American  President  Lines.  Marine 
Fiddler  wTas  acquired  by  the  Navy  10  December  1952  and 
was  designated  T-AK-267.  The  ship,  under  control  of 
MSTS  Pacific,  provided  support  for  American  and  U.N. 
forces  in  Korea  combatting  Communist  aggression. 

Converted  to  a heavy  lift  cargo  ship  29  March  1954, 
she  saw  worldwide  service,  carrying  oversized  and  bulky 
equipment  in  her  special  holds.  In  1960,  she  carried  the 
components  for  the  portable  nuclear  powerplant,  which 
was  installed  at  Thule  AFB,  Greenland. 

On  4 December  1962,  the  ship  rescued  the  crew  of  the 
storm-damaged  sloop  Seascape,  which  was  drifting  355 
miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  AK  carried  the  French  bathyscape  Archimedes 
from  Toulon,  France,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.,  in  April  1964. 
The  heavy  bathyscape  was  being  used  in  oceanographic 
research  operations  in  the  Puerto  Rican  Trench. 

When  U.S.  forces  left  France  in  early  1967,  Marine 
Fiddler,  with  other  MSTS  ships,  transported  heavy 
equipment  to  other  bases  in  Europe. 

The  heavy  lift  cargo  ship  continues  to  supply  American 
oversea  bases  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas, 
with  occasional  special  cargo  runs  to  Southeast  Asia  into 
1969.  Marine  Fiddler  is  under  the  operational  control  of 
MSTS  Atlantic. 

Marine  Lynx 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AP-194 : dp.  10,210;  1.  524' ; b.  72' ; dr.  26' ; s.  17  k. ; 
trp.  3,674;  a.  none;  T.  C4— S-A3;  cl.  Marine  Adder) 

Marine  Lynx  (T-AP-194)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  9 December  1944 ; launched  17  July  1945 ; spon- 


sored by  Mrs.  Henry  Broderick;  and  delivered  to  her 
operator,  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  22  October  1945. 

Following  the  end  of  Wond  War  II,  Marine  Lynx 
steamed  throughout  the  Pacific  to  carry  occupation  troops 
to  the  Far  East  and  to  return  veterans  of  the  Pacific 
campaigns  to  the  United  States.  Departing  Portland 

3 December,  she  carried  troops  to  Japan  and  returned  to 
the  west  coast  4 January  1946.  During  February  and 
March  she  cruised  out  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Marianas 
and  back;  and,  after  transferring  to  Matson  Navigation 
Co.,  17  April,  she  departed  the  23d  on  a troop  run  in  the 
South  Pacific.  She  touched  at  ports  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
in  Australia;  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  June;  and  in 
1947  entered  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Korea,  Marine  Lynx  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  23  July  1950;  placed  in  service; 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  MSTS.  Manned  by  a civil 
service  crew,  she  served  throughout  the  years  of  the 
Korean  conflict  carrying  U.S.  troops  to  Japan  and  the 
war-torn  Korean  peninsula.  Between  mid-December  1950 
and  20  August  1954  she  deployed  to  the  Far  East  out  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  22  times.  She  debarked  combat-ready 
troops  at  Yokohama  and  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  at  Pusan 
and  Inchon,  South  Korea.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
uneasy  truce  27  July  1953,  she  cruised  primarily  to  return 
veterans  of  the  U.N.  police  action  in  Korea  to  the  United 
States. 

On  25  August  1954  Marine  Lynx  sailed  once  more  for 
the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Far  East.  Steaming  via  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  she  reached  Haiphong,  French  Indochina, 

13  September  and  began  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Operation 
“Passage-to-Freedom.”  As  part  of  the  mighty  peacekeep- 
ing force  of  U.S.  seapower  in  that  troubled  area  of  the 
world,  she  continued  to  support  the  forces  for  freedom  in 
the  incessant  struggle  against  the  menace  of  Asian  com- 
munism. After  embarking  Vietnamese  refugees  who  were 
fleeing  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  north,  she  departed  Haiphong  18  September 
and  carried  her  passengers  to  Saigon  where  they  could 
begin  a new  life  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia.  During 
the  next  2 months  she  completed  six  round  trips  between 
northern  and  southern  Vietnam  while  carrying  refugees, 
French  troops,  and  military  supplies  to  Saigon  Tourane, 
and  Nha  Trang.  She  completed  her  duty  23  November ; 
sailed  to  Japan  30  November;  and  returned  to  Seattle 

4 to  16  December. 

Marine  Lynx  remained  at  Seattle  and  was  placed  in 
reduced  operational  status  from  11  May  1955  to  4 .Tune 
1956.  Resuming  her  Far  East  service,  she  departed  Seattle 

14  June  1956  and  arrived  Inchon  28  June.  There  she  em- 
barked U.S.  peacekeeping  troops  and  between  29  June 
and  15  July  carried  them  to  San  Francisco.  She  returned 
to  Seattle  16  to  18  July  and  returned  to  reserve  opera- 
tional status  25  July.  On  1 May  1958  she  transferred  per- 
manently to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  was  berthed 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day. 
Marine  Lynx  was  sold  to  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.,  4 
August  1967,  converted  to  a cargo  ship,  and  renamed 
Transcolumhia. 

Marine  Lynx  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Marine  Phoenix 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AP-195 : dp.  10,210;  1.  523' ; b.  72' ; dr.  26' ; s.  17  k. ; 
trp.  3,674 ; a.  none ; cl.  Marine  Adder;  T.  C4— S-A3) 

Marine  Phoenix  (T-AP-195)  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  16  December  1944 ; launched  9 August 
1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Robins;  and  delivered 
to  her  operator,  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  9 November 
1945. 
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In  early  December  Marine  Pliacnix  steamed  to  Seattle 
where  she  embarked  occupation  troops  and  sailed  for 
Japan  12  December.  She  carried  her  passengersAo  Nagoya, 
embarked  homeward-bound  veterans  of  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns, and  returned  to  Seattle  4 to  16  January  1946.  Dur- 
ing the  next  five  months  she  continued  trooplift  runs  out 
of  Seattle  to  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the  Marianas,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  1947  she  entered  the  Maritime 
Commission  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  where 
she  remained  for  3 years. 

Following  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North 
Korean  Communists,  Marine  Phoenix  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  21  July  1950 ; 
placed  in  service  August  1950 ; and  assigned  to  duty  with 
MSTS.  Manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  she  began  troop- 
lifts  to  the  Far  East  later  in  August  and  reached  Korean 
waters  2 September.  During  the  next  3 years  she  bolstered 
the  free  world’s  stand  to  repel  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  and  completed  19  round  trips  to  the  western  Pacific 
and  back.  Operating  out  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  she 
carried  troops  and  supplies  to  Japanese  and  Korean  ports 
including  Sasebo,  Yokohama,  Pusan,  and  Inchon.  In  ad- 
dition during  February  1952  she  shuttled  troops  to  Koje- 
do  Island  in  response  to  mounting  unrest  among  POW’s 
through  Communist  agitators.  Following  the  uneasy  armi- 
stice which  ended  hostilities  in  Korea,  she  returned  vet- 
erans to  the  United  States.  After  reaching  Seattle  from 
Inchon  5 December  1953,  she  was  placed  in  reduced 
operational  status  until  30  April  1954. 

Marine  Phoenix  then  resumed  transport  service  in  the 
Far  East,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  made 
six  runs  to  the  western  Pacific  out  of  west  coast  ports 
including  Seattle  and  San  Diego.  Returning  to  Seattle  3 
January  1955,  she  resumed  reduced  operational  status 
until  4 December ; she  sailed  for  South  Korea  9 December. 
She  reached  Inchon  27  December;  shuttled  troops  to 
Japan  and  Okinawa ; and,  from  3 to  19  January  1956, 
steamed  to  the  west  coast.  Between  30  January  and  9 
March  she  completed  one  more  round  trip  to  the  Far  East ; 
then  was  again  in  reduced  status  at  Seattle.  On  3 Novem- 
l»er  1958  she  arrived  Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  she  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  was  placed  with  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  the  Columbia  River. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day. 
Marine  Phoenix  was  sold  to  Mohawk  Shipping  Inc.,  25 
April  1967,  converted  to  a general  cargo  ship  and  re- 
named Mohawk. 

Marine  Phoenix  received  eight  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Marine  Serpent 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( T-AP-202 : dp.  10,210;  1.  523' ; b.  72' ; dr.  26' ; s.  18  k. ; 
trp.  3,451 ; a.  none ; cl.  Marine  Adder;  T.  C4— S-A3) 

Marine  Serpent  (T-AP-202)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  30  November  1944 ; launched  12  June  1945 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Rohe ; and  delivered  to  her  operator, 
United  Fruit  Co.,  21  September  1945. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Marine  Serpent 
took  part  in  the  massive  sealift  to  carry  occupation  troops 
to  the  Far  East  and  to  return  veterans  of  the  Pacific 
campaigns  to  the  United  States.  Departing  San  Francisco 
31  October,  she  steamed  to  the  western  Pacific  and  during 
the  next  4 months  completed  two  voyages  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  back.  Between  24  March  1946  and  11  June  she 
made  two  runs  to  Japan  and  back  while  operating  out 
of  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  She  continued  transporting 
troops  during  the  remainder  of  1946  and  in  July  1947 
entered  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet  in  Suisun 
Bay,  Calif.,  where  she  remained  during  the  next  5 years. 

In  response  to  the  increased  demands  on  U.S.  seapower 
during  the  U.N.  police  action  in  Korea,  Marine  Serpent 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 


tion 8 May  1952  and  assigned  to  duty  with  MSTS.  Manned 
by  a civil  service  crew,  Marine  Serpent  completed  activa- 
tion at  San  Francisco  13  September,  thence  sailed  to  San 
Diego  where  she  departed  for  the  Far  East  15  September. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  Korean  conflict,  she  made 
six  voyages  out  of  west  coast  ports  including  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Diego  to  Japanese  and  South  Korean 
ports.  During  late  May  and  early  June  1953  she  shuttled 
among  the  offshore  islands  including  Cheju-Do  and  Koje- 
Do  to  transport  interned  North  Korean  POWs.  Between 

7 and  18  June  she  steamed  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  to 
Seattle. 

After  the  establishment  of  uneasy  peace  on  the  war- 
torn  peninsula  27  July,  Marine  Serpent  departed  Seattle 

8 August  to  carry  replacement  troops  to  the  troubled  Far 
East  and  to  return  veterans  to  the  United  States.  During 
the  rest  of  1953  and  much  of  1954  she  made  seven  runs  to 
the  western  Pacific.  After  returning  to  Seattle  24  October 
1954,  she  was  placed  in  reduced  operational  status  until 
23  December  when  she  again  sailed  for  the  Far  East.  Ar- 
riving Inchon  12  January  1955,  she  sailed  via  Sasebo  and 
Okinawa  to  Haiphong,  French  Indochina,  where  she  ar- 
rived 20  January.  During  the  next  4 months  she  operated 
along  the  coast  of  Indochina  transporting  Vietnamese 
refugees  from  the  Communist-dominated  North  to  a new 
life  of  freedom  in  the  South.  In  addition  she  evacuated 
French  troops  and  military  equipment  southward  to  ports 
such  as  Saigon  and  Tourane.  In  mid-May  she  completed 
her  duty  in  troubled  Southeast  Asia  and  returned  to 
Japan.  After  steaming  to  Inchon  and  back,  she  departed 
Yokohama  31  May  and  sailed  to  the  west  coast  where  she 
arrived  Seattle  13  June.  She  returned  to  reduced  opera- 
tional status  at  Seattle  and  on  17  August  1955  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  at  Olympia,  Wash.  She 
entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  17  August.  Into  1969  she 
remains  berthed  in  Puget  Sound  at  Olympia. 

Marine  Serpent  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Mariner 

( S P-1136 : dp.  220;  1.  109'6"  ; b.  24'7"  ; dr.  10'9"  ; s.  11  k. ; 
a.  1 3") 

Mariner , formerly  steam  tug  Jack  T.  Scully  of  the 
Neptune  Line,  New  York  City,  was  built  in  1899  by  A.  O. 
Brown,  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  She  was  delivered 
to  the  Navy  25  September  1917  and  she  commissioned  19 
December  1917,  Lt.  (jg.)  Martin  Miller,  USNRF  in 
command. 

Until  January  1918  Mariner  operated  as  a tug  at  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  and  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area.  While 
in  Long  Island  Sound  in  February  some  of  her  timbers 
were  crushed  by  ice.  She  was  repaired  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  was  back  in  service  24  February.  During  a 
heavy  southwest  gale  26  February  off  the  Long  Island 
coast  she  foundered  and  her  seams  opened.  She  was  ren- 
dered helpless  when  rising  water  extinguished  the  fires 
under  her  boiler.  The  ship  was  abandoned  but  all  hands 
were  rescued  by  USS  Wadena  before  Mariner  sank.  Her 
name  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  8 March  1918. 

II 

( StTug : t.  234  (gr.)  ; 1.  113';  b.  25'6"  ; dr.  7'  (mean)  ; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  23;  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  second  Mariner,  a steam  tug,  was  built  at  Camden, 
N.J.,  in  1906.  Following  America’s  entry  into  World  War 
I,  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  1 
February  1918,  Lt.  (jg. ) W.  C.  Coalfleet,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Mariner  patrolled 
the  approaches  to  the  canal  and  provided  tug  and  towing 
services  during  the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  She  was 
returned  to  her  owner  13  January  1919  and  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list. 
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Marinette 

A city  in  Wisconsin  named  for  Marinette  Jacobs,  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 

( YTB-791 : dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  sp.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick) 

Marinette  (YTB-791)  was  laid  down  by  the  Marinette 
Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis.,  8 September  1966 ; launched 
10  April  1967 ; and  placed  in  service  3 July  1967.  A large 
harbor  tug,  Marinette  has  performed  miscellaneous  tug- 
ging services  for  the  5th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  into  1969. 


Marinette  County 

A county  in  northeastern  Wisconsin. 

(LST-953:  dp.  l,625(lt.)  ; 1.  328';  b.  50';  d.  11'2"  ; cpl. 

119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-953  was  laid  down  15  September  1944  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; launched  15  October ; 
commissioned  7 November,  Lt.  T.  W.  Sexton  in  command. 

LST-953  commenced  an  east  coast  shakedown  12  No- 
vember 1914  and  hastened  to  join  LST  Flotilla  21  already 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Three  months  of  intensive  training  ex- 
ercises preceded  her  April  1915  voyage  to  Guam.  After  a 
series  of  supply  missions  in  the  southern  Marianas,  she 
reached  Okinawa  in  the  war  zone  26  June.  For  5 weeks 
Marine  Corps  troops  and  vehicles  were  shuttled  around 
the  island  to  facilitate  mopup  operations. 

The  day  Japan  announced  acceptance  of  surrender 
terms  LST-953  returned  to  the  Marianas.  She  carried  ele- 
ments of  the  2d  Marine  Division  to  Nagasaki  24  Septem- 
ber for  occupation  duty  and  men  of  the  Army’s  24th 
Division  to  Matsuyama  27  October.  A “Magic  Carpet” 
voyage  back  to  San  Diego  concluded  her  duty  in  the 
Pacific. 

In  July  1946  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
steamed  to  Beaumont,  Tex.  Decommissioned  12  November 
the  ship  served  the  Naval  Reserve  Program  until  towed 
to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  17  June  1950  for  berthing 
in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  renamed  Marinette 
County  (LST-953)  1 July  1955.  On  1 November  1958,  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

LST-953  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Marion 

Francis  Marion  was  born  in  1732  at  Winyah,  a planta- 
tion in  St.  John’s  Parish,  Berkeley  County,  S.C.,  near 
Georgetown.  He  gained  his  first  military  experience  fight- 
ing Cherokee  Indians  in  1759  and  1761,  during  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars.  Elected  to  the  South  Carolina  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  1775,  he  was  soon  commissioned  captain 
and  helped  defend  Patriot  positions  in  Charleston  Harbor 
in  1776.  Marion  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  American 
campaign  to  take  Georgia  in  1779.  When  the  British  took 
Charleston  in  the  following  year  and  overran  most  of  the 
State,  Marion  was  commissioned  a brigadier  general  and 
distinguished  himself  in  organizing  and  leading  a guer- 
rilla band  which  soon  won  fame  harassing  British  units 
and  intimidating  Tories.  When  the  perplexed  red  coats 
sent  their  reliable  troubleshooter  Colonel  Tarleton  in  pur- 
suit of  Marion,  the  crafty  American  won  the  sobriquet, 
“the  Swamp  Fox,”  by  slipping  through  the  Carolina  marsh- 
lands. He  subsequently  joined  General  Green  and  assisted 
in  the  skillful  series  of  tactical  maneuvers  which  ex- 
hausted the  British  Army  under  Cornwallis,  ultimately 
causing  him  to  abandon  the  Carolinas  and  head  toward 
his  doom  at  Yorktown. 

After  peace  returned,  Marion  served  in  the  State  senate 
until  retiring  from  public  life  in  1790.  He  died  27  Febru- 
ary 1790. 

(SlpW : t.  566;  lpb.  117';  b.  32';  dr.  15'8.5" ; a.  16  guns 
(1853).) 


Marion,  a sloop-of-war  of  the  fourth  rate,  was  launched 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  24  April  1839.  On  10  November 
1839,  she  departed  Boston  on  her  first  cruise,  to  Brazil. 
Sunk  when  heaved  down  in  the  harbor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
early  in  1842,  she  was  raised  and  sailed  back  to  Boston, 
arriving  in  May.  She  then  set  sail  for  the  Caribbean,  re- 
turning in  May  1843.  For  the  next  few  years  she  remained 
in  ordinary  at  Boston  and  then  cruised  off  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  and  in  the  Mediterranean  until  1818.  After  a 
tour  in  the  East  Indies,  1850-52,  she  resumed  operations 
with  the  African  Squadron,  1853-55  and  1858-60.  1856-57 
was  spent  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk. 

In  ordinary  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  Marion  recommissioned,  21  June  1861,  and  on 
14  July  sailed  in  search  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Jeff 
Davis.  In  September,  she  joined  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  participating  in  the  capture  of  Ship  Island  on 
the  16th.  She  remained  on  the  gulf  coast  until  May  1862, 
when  she  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  repairs.  Back  in  serv- 
ice by  24  July,  she  sailed  south  to  Annapolis  where  she 
was  employed  as  a practice  ship  for  midshipmen  until 
1870.  In  1871,  she  entered  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  de- 
commissioned and  was  rebuilt  as  a third  rate  screw 
steamer : dp.  1900 ; 1.  216' ; b.  37' ; dr.  16'6". 

Recommissioned  12  January  1876,  she  cruised  on  the 
European  and  South  Atlantic  stations  until  December 
1882,  when  she  returned  to  Portsmouth.  In  1885,  she  was 
ordered  to  the  Pacific,  where  she  was  employed  on  the 
Asiatic  station  until  1890.  She  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  served  briefly  in  the  Bering  Sea  on  duty  connected 
with  the  seal  fisheries,  and,  in  late  1891,  resumed  opera- 
tions with  the  Asiatic  Squadron.  Assigned  to  the  Pacific 
station  in  1895,  she  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Americas  and  amongst  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  11  De- 
cember 1897,  when  she  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island, 
Calif.  Subsequently  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
State  of  California,  she  was  employed  as  a training  ship 
for  that  State  Naval  Militia  until  1907.  On  14  March  1907, 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  and  sold,  24  July,  to 
C.  E.  Boudrow,  San  Francisco. 


( WSC-145 : dp.  220 ; 1.  125' ; b.  23'6'' ; dr.  9' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

38 ; a.  1 3"  ; cl.  Active) 

The  second  Coast  Guard  Marion  (WSC-145)  was 
launched  6 April  1927  by  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric 
Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  commissioned  23  April  1927. 

After  patrol  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  Marion  was  as- 
signed oceanographic  research  north  to  Baffin  Bay 
and  Davis  Strait,  to  seek  information  on  currents  and 
characteristics  of  the  northern  waters  and  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  icebergs  which  found  their  way  to  the 
Grand  Banks  and  the  North  Atlantic  steamer  lanes.  After 
extensive  aleration  for  cold  weather  operations,  Marion 
left  Boston  Navy  Yard  11  July  1928,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward 
H.  Smith,  USCG,  in  command  of  ship  and  expedition. 
This  8,100-mile  cruise  established  that  the  majority  of  ice- 
bergs originated  in  western  Greenland,  and  indicated  that 
the  number  of  icebergs  which  would  reach  the  Grand 
Banks  could  be  reasonably  predicted. 

Marion  resumed  east  coast  patrol  duty  until  Executive 
Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Navy ; she  then  took  up  wartime  patrol  and 
escort  duties  out  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  On  14 
October  1943,  off  Mayaguez,  P.R.,  she  rendezvoused  with 
cutter  Dow,  badly  damaged  by  squalls  throughout  a pas- 
sage from  Baltimore.  When  it  was  necessary  to  abandon 
Dow,  Marion  made  a lee  and  six-man  liferafts  ferried 
Dow's  entire  crew  of  37  to  safety  without  loss  of  life. 

Marion  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 
January  1946  and  operated  as  patrol  and  tender  boat  out 
of  Norfolk,  until  decommissioning  15  February  1962.  She 
was  sold  8 March  1963  to  Robert  F.  Solomon  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  renamed  Top  Cat. 
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Marion  County 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia. 

(LST-975:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328'0" ; b.  50'0" ; dr.  14'1" ; s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

Marion  County  (LST-975)  was  laid  down  as  LST-975 
by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass., 

1 December  1944;  launched  6 January  1945;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Alice  J.  Varian ; and  commissioned  3 February  1945 ; 
Lt.  David  S.  Stanley  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-975  departed 
New  York  27  March  1945  for  the  Pacific,  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  1 May  for  amphib- 
ious warfare  exercises  in  the  Maui  area.  She  steamed  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  arriving  13  June  to  embark  119  Army 
troops  and  equipment.  Sailing  on  28  June  via  Hawaii, 
Eniwetok,  and  Saipan,  she  arrived  Okinawa,  17  August. 

2 days  after  the  Japanese  capitulation. 

On  the  23d  she  got  underway  for  Saipan  to  embark 
men  and  equipment  of  the  2d  Marine  Division  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan.  LST-975  reached  Nagasaki  24  Septem- 
ber and  began  unloading.  Two  days  later  she  continued 
on  to  the  Philippines,  entering  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte 
Gulf,  7 October. 

LST-975  again  got  underway  for  Japan  6 days  later, 
embarked  men  and  equipment  of  the  Army's  52d  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  at  Mindanao  en  route,  and  arrived  at 
Maysuyama  25  October  to  disembark  passengers  and 
cargo.  She  returned  to  the  Philippines  from  Honshu  the 
29th,  mooring  at  Manila  6 November.  The  ship  spent  the 
next  5 months  conveying  troops  and  equipment  between  the 
various  ports  of  the  war-tom  Philippines  until  she  de- 
commissioned in  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  16  April  1946  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Army  for  operations  in  the  Far 
East. 

She  was  still  in  service  there  when  at  0400  on  25  June 
1950  the  North  Korean  People’s  Republic  Army  struck 
south  across  the  38th  Parallel.  On  27  June  President  Harry 
S Truman  ordered  American  naval  and  air  support  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  afternoon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil called  upon  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
assist  in  repelling  the  North  Korean  attack. 

With  the  need  for  shipping  for  an  immediate  large- 
scale  lift  of  troops  and  supplies,  LST-975  was  assigned 
to  MSTS  1 July  to  be  manned  by  a Japanese  civilian  crew. 
On  28  August  she  recommissioned  at  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
Lt.  Arnold  W.  Harer  in  command. 

After  training  out  of  Kobe,  Japan,  LST-975  joined  the 
Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  arrived  off  Inchon, 
Korea,  15  September  for  supply  duty  through  the  landings 
15  to  17  September,  and  into  the  middle  of  October. 

That  first  day  she  was  repeatedly  harassed  by  sniper 
fire  as  she  beached  on  Red  Beach ; a mortal  shell  wounded 
one  man.  While  she  unloaded  during  the  next  few  days, 
marine  casualties  were  brought  on  board  for  care  by 
Surgical  Team  3.  Completing  unloading  by  the  17th,  she 
spent  the  next  month  on  ship-to-shore  supply  operations. 

On  15  October  the  tank  landing  ship  departed  Inchon 
for  Wonsan,  arriving  the  25th,  5 days  after  the 
original  landings.  The  difficulties  of  land  transporta- 
tion on  the  peninsula  repeatedly  emphasized  the  key 
importance  of  seaborne  supply.  LST-975's  supply  runs 
lasted  into  the  middle  of  1951. 

She  departed  Yokosuka,  Japan,  1 May  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  26th,  and  operated 
along  the  California  coast  for  the  next  8 months  before 
returning  to  the  Far  East. 

LST-975  arrived  off  Yokosuka  11  March  1952.  She  again 
supported  the  deterrent  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea 
from  4 April  during  protracted  armistice  negotiations 
until  departing  20  October  for  the  west  coast. 

LST-975  operated  on  the  west  coast  for  the  next  year. 


On  19  June  1953,  she  sailed  via  Seattle,  and  Point  Barrow, 
to  resupply  DEW  radar  stations  along  the  Artie  Circle. 
On  25  August  she  departed  Seward,  Alaska,  to  resume 
operations  out  of  San  Diego  until  19  October  when  she 
got  underway  for  another  cruise  to  the  Far  East. 

Following  arrival  at  Yokosuka  13  November,  the  tank 
landing  ship  spent  nearly  5 months  in  amphibious  warfare 
training.  From  23  to  26  March  1954,  she  participated  in 
a simulated  assault  landing  on  I wo  Jima — nearly  a decade 
after  the  World  War  II  operation  19  February  1945, 
arduously  fought  but  gloriously  finished  by  the  American 
Navy  and  Marines. 

Returning  to  the  west  coasit,  the  LST  arrived  San  Diego 
20  May  for  2 years  of  coastal  duty.  Renamed  Marion 
County  1 July  1955,  she  departed  San  Diego  9 January 
1956  for  training  exercises  off  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

After  a stay  in  the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  area  from  14 
April  to  5 May,  Marion  County  sailed  for  Portland,  Oreg., 
arriving  9 May.  The  next  day  she  decommissioned  and 
was  turned  over  to  MSTS.  The  ship  operated  in  the  Pacific 
until  26  September  1957  when  she  entered  the  MSTS 
“ready  reserve”  fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  Marion  County 
remained  there  until  21  October  1960  when  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  Navy  account  to  be  placed  in  temporary  cus- 
tody of  the  Maritime  Commission.  On  12  April  1962 
Marion  County  was  transferred  under  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  list  1 June  1963,  she  continues  to  serve  South 
Vietnam  as  Cam  Ranh  (HQ-500)  into  1969. 

Marion  County  received  six  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Mariveles 

A harbor  and  bay  on  the  southwest  tip  at  Battaan  penin- 
sula, Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  The  first  Mariveles  re- 
tained her  Spanish  name. 

I 

(PG : dp.  170 ; 1.  99'9"  ; b.  16'6"  ; dr.  6' ; s.  7 k. ; cpl.  27 ; 
a.  1 3 pdr.,  2 1 pdr.,  2 mg.) 

The  first  Mariveles,  a former  Spanish  unarmored  gun- 
boat, was  laid  down  in  1886  by  Hongkong  & Whampoa 
Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong;  purchased  by  the  War  Department 
in  1898 ; transferred  to  the  Navy  2 May  1899 ; and  com- 
missioned 17  June  1899,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  W.  Oman  in  command. 

Departing  Cavite  shortly  after  commissioning,  Mari- 
veles steamed  for  the  southern  Philippines  to  patrol  off 
the  coasts  of  Leyte,  Cebu,  and  Samar.  Cooperating  with 
the  Army  in  suppressing  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the 
gunboat  served  in  this  area  for  6 months,  and  then  saw 
duty  as  a convoy  escort  and  artillery  support  vessel  during 
the  Kobbes  Expedition  against  rebel  forces  on  Luzon  in 
January  1900.  In  February,  following  patrol  duty  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Luzon,  the  ship  returned  to  Manila  for 
overhaul  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard.  She  decommissioned  there 
in  early  March.  Mariveles  recommissioned  briefly  from 
16  to  22  August  to  act  as  a ferryboat  for  the  Army  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  then  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Cavite. 

The  gunboat  returned  to  active  service  1 May  1901,  and 
sailed  22  May,  via  Cebu,  for  Iloilo,  Panay.  She  patrolled  off 
the  coast  of  that  island  and  Samar  cooperating  with  Army 
units  ashore,  protecting  American  lives,  and  suppressing 
piracy.  The  gunboat  was  decommissioned  8 August  at 
Cavite  and  was  held  in  reserve  at  the  Navy  Yard,  serving 
intermittently  as  a ferry  in  Manila  Bay,  until  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  8 .Tune  1908.  She  was  sold  to  Faustino 
Lichauee  2 January  1909. 

II 

( IX-197 : 15,450  (f.)  ; 1.  450';  b.  59';  dr.  28'1" ; s.  9 k. ; 
cpl.  90;  a.  2 3",  8 20  mm.) 

The  second  Mariveles  (IX-197)  was  completed  by  Bal- 
timore Dr.vdock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1923,  and  prior  to  World  War  II  performed  merchant 
tanker  service  as  Miller  County,  Aurora,  and  Jamestown. 
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She  was  acquired  by  the  Maritime  Commission  in  1943  and 
served  WSA  as  Jamestown.  She  was  authorized  for  use  by 
the  Navy  as  a storage  and  station  tanker  17  November 
1944.  Following  her  arrival  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  she 
was  accepted  under  bareboat  charter  and  commissioned  as 
Mariveles  17  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  L.  Newman 
in  command. 

Mariveles  loaded  a deck  cargo  of  landing  craft  at  Bris- 
bane and  a hold  cargo  of  lube  oil  at  Townsville  before 
sailing  for  the  Philippines  30  April.  She  reached  Hol- 
landia,  New  Guinea,  8 May  and  because  of  an  engine 
casualty  remained  there  as  station  tanker  until  late  June. 
During  that  time  she  exchanged  her  deck  and  hold  cargoes 
for  more  than  33,000  barrels  of  motor  gasoline  and  42,000 
barrels  of  aviation  gasoline.  Thence  she  sailed  27  June  for 
the  Philippines  ; and,  after  touching  at  Biak  the  29th,  she 
reached  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  10  July  and  began  duty  as 
station  tanker  while  awaiting  extensive  engine  repairs. 

Assigned  to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Mariveles 
departed  for  Cebu  Island  1 September.  From  6 to  29  Sep- 
tember she  discharged  motor  gasoline  to  tankers  and  small 
craft  and  supplied  U.S.  Army  Forces  with  necessary  fuel. 
Following  a supply  run  to  Iloilo,  Panay.  early  in  October, 
she  continued  station  tanker  duty  at  Cebu  until  sailing 
30  December  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Arriving  1 January  1946,  she 
discharged  more  than  34,000  barrels  of  aviation  gasoline 
6 January  and  steamed  to  Manicani  Island  where  she 
remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  badly  in 
need  of  extensive  repair. 

With  her  engineering,  electrical,  and  refrigerated  equip- 
ment inoperative,  Mariveles  wTas  towed  to  Subic  Bay 
between  16  and  20  February.  In  March  she  “became  unin- 
habitable” ; and,  although  a security  watch  was  main- 
tained in  the  ship,  her  crew  transferred  to  quarters  on 
shore.  Stripped  of  all  Navy  gear  by  12  April,  she  decom- 
missioned 8 June  1946  and  was  returned  to  WSA  the  same 
day.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  10  June 
1947.  She  was  sold  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  the 
Asia  Development  Corp.,  3 March  1948  for  use  as  scrap. 


Marjorie  M. 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP-1080 : 1.  32';  b.  5'6" ; dr.  l'lO"  (mean)  ; s.  22  k.) 

Marjorie  M.  (SP-1080),  built  in  1912  by  Gottshalk, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  acquired  on  a free-lease  basis  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  A.  P.  Dennis,  18  August  1917.  Placed  in 
service  the  same  day,  she  operated  as  a motor  patrol  boat 
in  the  9th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  until  returned  to  her  owner  23  November  1918. 


Mark 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

(AG-143 : dp.  693 ; 1.  180' ; b.  33' ; dr.  10' ; s.  13  k. ; cpl.  39 ; 
cl.  Camano.) 

Mark  (AG-143),  built  as  F8-21J/  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Army,  was  completed  in  December  1944 ; acquired  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  30  September 
1947 ; and  placed  in  service  2 December  1947. 

Mark  served  as  a unit  in  the  Subic-Sangley  Ferry  Serv- 
ice until  reclassified  AKL-12,  13  March  1949.  Then,  as  a 
light  cargo  ship  attached  to  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet,  she 
carried  cargo  and  passengers  to  various  units  of  that  fleet 
operating  in  the  Philippines  area.  With  the  escalation  of 
U.S.  Forces  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  in  1963-64,  the 
range  of  her  resupply  missions  were  extended  to  include 
frequent  cruises  to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  As  a 
result  of  these  trips  she  was  placed  in  a commissioned 
status  1 October  1965,  Lt.  F.  R.  Sanderlin  in  command. 
For  the  next  8 months  she  continued  to  operate  from 
Subic  Bay ; but  with  each  passing  month,  the  length  of  her 


visits  was  increased.  In  June  1966  she  commenced  full- 
time operations  in  the  combat  area.  Since  that  time  into 
1969,  Mark,  with  only  one  interruption  for  overhaul,  has 
kept  vital  supplies  moving  from  Saigon  and  Vung  Tau  to 
the  riverine  and  coastal  surveillance  forces  conducting 
operations  “Game  Warden”  and  “Market  Time.” 


Markab 

A star  in  the  constellation  Pegasus. 

( AK-31 : dp.  8,560 ; 1.  492' ; b.  70' ; dr.  28'6"  ; s.  17  k. ; cpl. 

864 ; cl.  Hamul ; T.  C 3-cargo) 

Markab  (AK-31)  was  built  as  Mormacpcnn  by  Ingalls 
S.  B.  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; launched  21  December  1940; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  2 June  1941  at  Charleston,  S.C. ; and 
commissioned  15  June  1941,  Comdr.  Allen  D.  Brown  in 
command. 

Markab  operated  with  Atlantic  amphibious  forces  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  until  1 October  1941.  She  then  loaded 
cargo  at  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  delivery  to  American  troops 
recently  stationed  in  Greenland.  Returning  to  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  21  November,  she  took  on  board  supplies  for  distri- 
bution to  various  bases  in  the  Caribbean.  World  War  II 
engulfed  the  United  States  before  Markab  steamed  into 
Ensenada  Honda,  P.R.,  her  first  port  of  call.  The  new 
wartime  demands  on  the  Navy  caused  this  voyage  to  termi- 
nate at  Mobile,  Ala.,  8 January  1942  where  she  was  con- 
verted to  a destroyer  tender.  Sixteen  days  later  she  was 
redesignated  AD-21,  but  it  was  27  September  before 
Commander  Brown  again  commanded  a fully  commis- 
sioned vessel. 

After  shakedown  Markab  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  27  October  to  join  Destroyer  Force,  Pacific  Fleet 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Ships  recently  returned  from  the  battle 
for  the  Solomon  Islands  made  use  of  her  facilities  for  3 
months  prior  to  her  departure  6 February  1943  to  service 
the  North  Pacific  Force.  In  the  year  she  remained  in  the 
Aleutians,  she  rendered  noteworthy  service  in  helping  to 
prepare  vessels  for  both  the  Attu  and  Kiska  invasions. 
Steaming  to  San  Francisco  late  in  January  1944  the  ship 
prepared  for  an  even  more  extensive  Pacific  tour. 

She  departed  the  west  coast  26  February  and  worked 
her  way  toward  the  war  zone.  As  a part  of  Service  Squad- 
ron 10,  Markab  overhauled,  repaired,  and  replenished  de- 
stroyers and  destroyer  escorts  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Majuro, 
and  Eniwetok  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Ulithi  in  the 
Carolines.  Having  assisted  in  preparing  and  sustaining  the 
ships  fighting  in  the  bloody  conquests  of  the  Maranas  and 
Iwo  Jima,  she  sailed  for  the  Philippines  16  February  1945. 
Her  work  force  now  overhauled  and  readied  landing  craft 
for  the  assualt  on  Okinawa.  During  June  she  played  an 
important  part  in  preparing  TF  38  for  the  last  great  raids 
on  Japan. 

Following  Japanese  surrender,  Markab  refitted  and  re- 
stocked ships  bound  for  the  occupation  areas  of  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China.  Steaming  in  their  wake,  she  arrived 
Sasebo,  Japan,  1 November  and  early  in  January  1946 
joined  the  7th  Fleet  at  Shanghai,  China.  Her  services  in 
the  western  Pacific  ended  2 April  as  Markab  commenced 
the  long  voyage  home  for  inactivation.  The  ship  off-loaded 
at  New  Orleans  beginning  6 May.  At  Orange,  Tex.,  Janu- 
ary 1947,  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

When  the  cold  war  turned  hot  in  Korea,  the  resultant 
expansion  of  the  Navy  brought  the  temporary  reactiva- 
tion of  Markab.  Recommissioned  26  February  1952,  Capt. 
Melvyn  H.  McCoy  in  command,  she  remained  on  the  east 
coast  servicing  Destroyer  Force  ships.  Operating  initially 
at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  after  April  1955  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Markab  also  participated  in  the  semiannual  fleet  exer- 
cises. On  9 February  she  departed  on  a voyage  to  Charles- 
ton where  she  decommissioned  31  July. 

Into  a crisis-beset  world  she  emerged  again  in  1960. 
Towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif.,  she  was  re- 
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designated  AR-23,  15  April  and  recommissioned  1 July, 
Capt  E.  M.  Westbrook,  Jr.,  in  command.  Homeported 
at  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  the  repair  ship  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  late  in  October,  returning  22  December.  Be- 
tween 5 July  1962  and  14  September  1966,  she  projected 
her  services  even  more  widely,  steaming  three  times  on  7 
month  WestPac  deployments.  On  the  first  such  voyage 
Metrical  returned  a priceless  Chinese  art  treasures  ex- 
hibit to  Taiwan.  On  the  next  two  tours,  ships  returning 
from  combat  patrol  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  increasingly 
required  her  facilities.  Interspersed  with  the  work  periods 
in  the  Philippines  and  Japan  were  brief  rest  and  rehabili- 
tation periods  at  Hong  Kong  and  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa. 
She  has  continued  this  pattern  of  west  coast  duty  and 
western  Pacific  deployment  into  1969. 


Marl 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( IX-160 : dp.  5,281;  1.  366'4"  ; b.  54';  dr.  26';  cpl.  114; 
a.  1 40mm.,  4 20mm.;  cl.  Midnight ; T.  B7-D1) 

Marl  (IX-160),  a non-self-propelled  concrete  barge,  was 
laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Bar- 
rett & Hilp,  Belair  Shipyard,  South  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
16  November  1943 ; launched  2 February  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ryan ; converted  for  Navy  use  as  a cargo 
barge;  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  loan  charter  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  29  August  1944 ; and  placed  in 
service  at  San  Francisco  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  Service  Squadron  8,  Marl  was 
towed  to  the  Philippines  where  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  she  provided  facilities  for  storing 
and  issuing  Army  and  Marine  Corps  supplies  at  Leyte.  On 
23  September  1945  she  departed  San  Pedro  Bay  under  tow 
by  Lipan  (ATF-85)  and  headed  in  convoy  bound  for  Oki- 
nawa. A vicious  typhoon  dispersed  the  convoy  north  of 
the  Philippines  29  September,  and  mountainous  seas  parted 
Marl  from  her  towline  early  the  next  day.  She  was  re- 
covered following  the  storm  and  towed  to  Subic  Bay  7 Oc- 
tober. She  underwent  repairs  to  damaged  machinery  and 
continued  duty  as  cargo  stores  barge  until  2 August  1946 
when  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  delivered  to  WSA. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  August  1946. 
Marl  was  sold  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  the  Asia 
Development  Corp.  4 September  1948. 


Marlboro 

A county  in  northeastern  South  Carolina. 

(APB-38:  dp.  4,080  (lim.)  ; 1.  328'0'' ; b.  50';  dr.  11 '2" 
(lim.)  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  141 ; trp.  1226 ; a.  2 40mm.,  8 20mm. ; 
cl.  Benewah) 

Authorized  to  be  built  as  APL-38  on  17  December  1943, 
Marlboro  was  redesignated  APB-38  on  8 August  1944 ; 
laid  down  by  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  25  August 
1944 ; launched  17  November  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Guile;  and  commissioned  18  August  1945,  Lt. 
Fred  C.  McPherson,  TJSNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Marlboro  departed  Bos- 
ton 14  Sepetmber  for  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  On 
15  October  Marlboro  got  underway  from  Naval  Operating 
Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  duty  with  the  Service  Force  out 
of  New  York  City.  She  served  as  barracks  ship  along  the 
East  Coast  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  8 January  1946  she  steamed  for  the  Caribbean,  ar- 
riving 5 days  later  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  where  she  re- 
mained until  sailing  15  May  with  marines  embarked  for 
the  E*»st  Coast.  Marlboro  reached  Norfolk  the  20th. 

Eight  days  later  she  moved  on  to  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  anchoring  30  May.  Assigned  to  the  16th  (inactive) 
Fleet  1 June,  she  decommissioned  in  January  1947  and 
was  berthed  on  the  St.  Johns  River  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 December  1963  and  scrapped. 


Marlin 

Any  of  several  small  oceanic  sport  fishes  of  the  genus 
Markaira  related  to  sailfishes  and  spear  fishes. 

I 

(SS-205:  dp.  825  (surf.),  1,179  (subm.)  ; 1.  238'11'';  b. 

21'8"  ; dr.  12'1"  (mean)  ; s.  16  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  38;  a.  1 3",  2 .30  cal.  mg.,  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Mackerel) 

The  first  Marlin  (SS-205),  an  experimental  submarine, 
was  laid  down  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
NH.,  23  May  1940;  launched  29  January  1941;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  John  D.  Wainwright;  and  commissioned  1 August 

1941,  Lt.  George  A.  Sharp  in  command. 

After  service  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  off  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  half  a year,  Marlin  departed  New  London  21 
March  for  Casco  Bay,  Maine.  She  arrived  the  next 
day  for  duty  with  TG  27.1,  training  new  escort  ves- 
sels in  antisubmarine  warfare.  She  returned  to  New  Lon- 
don 18  April,  and  operated  in  Long  Island  Sound  through 

1942. 

On  7 January  1943  the  submarine  arrived  in  Casco  Bay 
for  further  duty  with  TG  27.1  until  the  16th.  She  then 
spent  the  next  2%  years  patrolling  and  training  ships  off 
New  London  and  Portsmouth,  N.H.  On  26  July  1944,  while 
making  a submerged  practice  approach  on  Chaffee  (DE- 
230),  she  collided  with  SC-61)2  with  slight  damage  to 
both  ships.  In  September  Marlin  kept  company  with 
Chetco  (AT-99)  on  one  of  her  trips  from  Portsmouth, 
reaching  New  London  the  10th. 

On  25  October  Marlin  departed  New  London  with 
Skipjack  (SS-184)  for  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  arriving  that 
day.  Five  days  later  she  continued  on  to  Boston,  Mass., 
arriving  31  October.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  9 November.  Marlin  was  sold  29  March  1946 
to  Boston  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  scrapping. 

II 

( SST-2 : dp.  303  (surf.),  347  (subm.)  ; 1.  131'3"  ; b.  13'7"  ; 

dr.  12'2"  (mean)  ; s.  10  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.)  ; 

cpl.  14 ; a.  2 tt. ; cl.  T-l ) 

Marlin  (SST-2)  was  laid  down  by  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision, General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.,  1 May 
1952 ; launched  14  October  1953 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  DeLoach ; and  commissioned  as  T-2  on  20  Novem- 
ber 1953,  Lt.  Edward  Holt  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  area,  T-2, 
one  of  the  smallest  operational  submarines  ever  built  for 
the  Navy,  got  underway  from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  late 
January  1954  for  her  home  port  of  Key  West,  Fla.  As- 
signed to  Submarine  Squadron  12,  Submarine  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  she  immediately  began  operations  in  the 
sector  from  southern  Florida  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
For  a decade  and  a half  she  has  performed  valuable  serv- 
ice as  a target  and  training  ship  and  has  helped  to  eval- 
uate submarine  and  antisubmarine  equipment  and  tactics. 

In  addition  to  target  and  training  duty  for  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  the  submarine  has  participated 
in  various  fleet  operations.  In  1955,  from  7 March  to  4 
April,  T-2  joined  her  sister  ship,  T-l  (now  Mackerel) , 
Amber  jack  (SS-522),  Batflsh  (SS-310),  and  Chivo  (SS- 
341),  along  with  a task  force  under  Commander,  Mine 
Force,  in  participating  in  mine  warfare  maneuvers.  Re- 
named Marlin  15  May  1956,  the  submarine  deployed  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  services  to  the  Fleet  Training  Group 
in  January  1956,  July  and  August  1958,  March  1960,  and 
December  1961.  In  March  1963  Marlin  participated  in  the 
NSIA  demonstration. 

From  1963  she  has  performed  mainly  target  duty  for 
both  surface  and  air  antisubmarine  units  out  of  Key  West. 
Into  1969  Marlin  continues  to  play  her  important  role  in 
keeping  the  Navy  constantly  ready  to  be  first  in  action 
and  first  in  peacekeeping. 
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USS  Marlin  (SS-205)— circa  1941. 


Marmora 

Marmora,  sometimes  spelled  Marmara,  is  an  island  in 
the  sea  of  Mormora  where  quarries  of  white  marble  with 
black  streaks  are  found. 

(StwSt : t.  207;  1.  155';  b.  33'5" ; dr.  4'6" ; s.  6.9  k. ; 
a.  8 24-pdrs.,  2 12-pdrs.,  6 14-pdr.) 

Marmora,  a stem  wheel  steamer  built  at  Monongahela, 
Pa.,  in  1862,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  17  September  1862  from  Messrs.  Brenan,  Nelson,  and 
McDonnell ; and  commissioned  at  Carondelet,  Mo.,  21 
October  1862,  Capt.  Robert  Getty  in  command. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  stood  downriver  to  join  the 
Mississippi  Squadron  in  operations  against  the  Confed- 
erate river  stronghold  at  Vicksburg.  Marmora's  first  ac- 
tion occurred  when  she  attacked  and  destroyed  several 
barges  at  Lake  Providence,  captured  two  skiffs  and  de- 
molished a flatboat  further  down  stream.  On  29  November 
Marmora  discovered  heavy  enemy  fortifications  20  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River ; taking  special  care  to 
avoid  any  encounter  with  them  until  in  company  with 
the  fleet. 

On  5 December,  Marmora  helped  to  refloat  ram  Queen 
of  the  West,  aground  on  Paw  Paw  Island.  On  11  December 
she  ran  20  miles  up  the  Yazoo  River  and  discovered  sev- 
eral suspicious  looking  objects  floating  on  the  river.  When 
she  fired  into  one  of  them,  a tremendous  explosion  occurred 
which  shook  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  though  at  a dis- 
tance of  50  feet  or  more.  She  carefully  avo’ded  the  others 
and  left  final  destruction  of  the  remaining  mines  to 
riflemen  ashore. 

The  next  day,  Marmora  led  Signal,  Cairo,  and  Pittsburg 
up  the  Yazoo  until  the  Union  ships  sighted  several  tor- 


pedoes. Cairo  commenced  shelling  the  right  bank  and  sent 
out  a boat  to  investigate  the  nearest  torpedo.  As  the  boat 
towed  the  torpedo  alongside,  another  infernal  machine 
exploded  under  Cairo,  ripping  the  bottom  entirely  out.  As 
she  rapidly  sank,  Marmora  and  the  other  Union  ships  sent 
boats  to  the  rescue  and  saved  everyone. 

Marmora  and  her  sister  ships  continued  to  remove  tor- 
pedoes and  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  during  probing 
actions  seeking  to  find  a weakness  in  Vicksburg’s  defenses. 
On  27  December  the  squadron  heatedly  engaged  Confed- 
erate batteries  at  Drumgould’s  Bluff.  That  day,  Porter  re- 
ported the  Yazoo  clear  of  torpedoes  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  southern  guns. 

The  next  day,  his  gunboats’  mobile  fire  kept  Con- 
federate troops  off  balance  while  General  Sherman’s  troops 
landed  to  attempt  to  capture  strong  southern  works  at 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  a vantage  point  upstream  from  Vicks- 
burg. Two  days  later,  despite  excellent  support  from 
naval  guns.  Sherman’s  troops,  hindered  by  heavy  rains  and 
opposed  by  strongly  reinforced  Confederate  units,  re- 
luctantly withdrew. 

Marmora  participated  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Hind- 
man, Ark.,  4 to  11  January,  when  it  was  taken ; the  post 
was  80  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
was  consequently  important  in  Union  efforts  to  control  the 
flow  of  supplies  from  the  west  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Vicksburg  and  to  southern  armies  in  the  east.  In  February, 
Marmora  joined  four  other  ships  in  preparations  for  the 
Yazoo  River  Expedition,  departing  Helena  27  March. 
The  joint  Army-Navy  Expedition  captured  CSS  Fair  play 
and  destroyed  newly  constructed  Confederate  batteries  20 
miles  up  the  Yazoo.  For  the  next  few  months,  Marmora 
concentrated  on  patrol  duty  and  supply  runs.  Guerrilla 
activities  caused  Marmora  to  stop  at  Gaines’  Landing  13 
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through  15  June  to  burn  houses.  Steaming  up  the  White 
and  Little  Red  Rivers  8 August,  the  ships  sought  informa- 
tion on  the  location  of  General  Price’s  army,  the  ships 
found  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  deserted  as  Union  forces  had  taken 
it  16  June  and  had  control  of  White  River.  Cavalry  from 
the  ships  did  encounter  Confederate  resistance  on  landing 
at  Devall’s  Bluff  17  August.  In  November  Marmora 
worked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  prevent  Confederate 
blockade  of  the  river. 

Although  Union  forces  had  taken  Yazoo  City,  their 
position  was  not  secure.  Confederates  attacked  the  city 
cn  masse  8 March  1864,  causing  Marmora  and  other  rams 
to  steam  to  the  rescue.  Marmora  remained  off  this  point 
with  the  other  ships  for  several  months,  as  Union  forces 
mounted  the  campaign  in  Red  River.  Marmora  next  re- 
turned to  Mound  City  and  was  placed  in  reserve  while 
still  in  commission.  After  fighting  stopped,  she  decom- 
missioned 7 July  I860  and  was  sold  at  Mound  City  to 
D.  D.  Barr  17  August  1865. 

II 

( IX-189 : dp.  14,000  (lim.)  ; 1.  436'6"  ; b.  57'2"  ; dr.  24'0" 

(lim.)  ; s.  9.0  k. ; cpl.  88 ; a.  1 4",  1 3”,  6 20mm.  2 .50  cal. 

mg.,) 

The  second  Marmora  (IX-189),  built  in  1918  as  Mon- 
trolitc  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
subsequently  renamed  J.  S.  Fitzsimmons  in  1926  and 
Valerian  Kuibyshev  in  1943,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  the  name  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons  from  WSA  under  bare- 
boat charter  13  December  1944 ; and  commissioned  the 
same  day  as  Marmora  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Lt.  Grant  R.  Olsen, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Marmora 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  28  January  for  the  Marshall 
Islands,  arriving  Eniwetok  13  February  for  duty  as  a 
mobile  floating  storage  ship.  Four  days  later  the  ship 
continued  on  to  Saipan,  anchoring  the  27th  to  begin 
unloading  aviation  gas  brought  from  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  31  March  she  sailed  for  the  Caroline  Islands,  reach- 
ing Ulithi  3 April.  Marmora  next  stopped  at  the  Ryukyus, 
operating  out  of  Okinawa  Shima  from  28  May,  through 
the  Japanese  surrender  15  August,  until  1 November 
when  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Marmora  arrived  Mobile,  Ala.,  4 January  1946.  On  11 
February  she  decommissioned  there  and  was  delivered 
to  WSA,  and  renamed  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons.  The  tanker  was 
sold  to  Pinto  Island  Metals  Co.,  delivered  1 February  1947, 
and  scrapped. 

Marne 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : dp.  13,130  (n.)  ; 1.  411'  ; b.  55' ; dr.  27';  s.  10.5  k. ; 
cpl.  72 ; a.  none) 

Marne,  a turbine-powered  cargo  ship  built  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kearney,  N.J.,  in  1918,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  3 February 
1919;  and  commissioned  at  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  the  same  day, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Howard  F.  Fitzsimmons,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  duty,  Marne  was  scheduled  to  carry 
supplies  to  Europe  under  USSB  account.  However,  as  she 
prepared  to  load  a full  cargo  of  military  goods,  shipping 
orders  were  canceled,  and  she  was  ordered  demobilized. 
Marne  decomissioned  at  New  York  6 February  1919  and 
was  transferred  to  USSB.  She  remained  in  the  custody 
of  USSB  until  abandoned  in  1933. 


Marnell 

A former  name  retained. 

(PYc-39:  dp.  180  (f.)  ; 1.  135';  b.  22'8" ; dr.  7'3"  : s.  14 
k. ; cpl.  45;  a.  13'') 

Marnell  (PYc-39)  was  built  in  1929  by  Defoe  Ship- 
building Co.,  Bay  City.  Mich. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  13 


April  1942  from  Marnell  Corp.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; converted 
from  a yacht  by  Merrill-Stevens  Drydock  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. ; 
and  commissioned  at  Key  West  31  July  1942,  Lt.  (jg.) 
Griswold  J.  Hayward  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  eastern  sea  frontier,  Marnell  departed 
Key  West  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  24  August;  and 
performed  coastal  patrol  duty  in  the  6th  Naval  District 
until  she  decommissioned  at  Charleston  3 December  1943. 
She  recommissioned  22  January  1944  and,  upon  assign- 
ment to  the  4th  Naval  District,  left  Charleston  for  Phila- 
delphia 23  February,  arriving  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
31  February.  For  the  next  2 years  she  operated  in  an 
experimental  capacity  for  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ships. 
Marnell  decommissioned  21  December  1945 ; was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  21  January  1947  as  surplus;  and 
delivered  to  WSA  30  April  for  scrapping. 


Marold 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP-737 : t.  35;  1.  100';  b.  12'6" ; dr.  4'6" ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  14;  a.  2 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Marold  (SP-737),  built  by  the  Northern  Boat  Co.,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  in  1914,  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  on 
a free-lease  basis  from  L.  K.  Liggett,  Chesnut  Hill,  Pa., 
and  commissioned  2 .Tune  1917,  Ens.  W.  F.  Lakeman, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  during  her  brief 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marold  operated  as  a section 
patrol  boat  out  of  Rockland,  Maine.  She  was  returned  to 
her  owner  9 May  1919. 

Marpessa 

A former  name  retained. 

(Motorboat : t.  17  (gr. ) ; 1.  50' ; b.  10'1'' ; dr.  3' ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  11 : a.  1 mg.) 

Marpessa  (SP-787),  a twin-engine,  wooden  motorboat, 
was  built  in  1916  by  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden, 
N.J. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  from  her 
owner,  W.  J.  Matheson  of  Camden,  18  August  1917 ; en- 
rolled in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  8 September 
1917 ; and  commissioned  1 October  1917,  Ens.  H.  W. 
Mathewson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District,  Key  West,  Fla., 
Marpessa  patrolled  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida 
out  of  Marathon  during  World  War  I.  Following  the 
Armistice,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  7 January  1919. 


Marquette 

Counties  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

( AKA— 95  : dp.  6,761 ; 1.  459'2"  ; b.  63' ; dr.  26'4"  ; s.  16.5  lc. ; 
cpl.  247;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl,  Andromeda ; T.  C2-S-B1) 

Marquette  (AKA-95),  built  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.,  was  launched  29  April  1945 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Sydney  B.  Wertheimer : acquired  by  the  Navy  on 
loan  charter  from  the  Maritime  Commission  19  June 
1945;  and  commissioned  20  June  1945,  Comdr.  John  E. 
Gabrielson  in  command. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific 
Marquette,  an  attack  cargo  ship,  departed  the  east  coast 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  there  23  August,  she  loaded 
cargo  for  the  western  Pacific  and  departed  for  Guam, 
20  September.  From  Guam  she  continued  on  to  Manus 
and  Brisbane,  where  she  picked  up  a cargo  of  food  for 
the  Philippines.  Upon  arrival  at  Samar,  she  discovered 
her  cargo  was  no  longer  needed  and  had  been  transferred 
to  UNRRA  for  use  in  Greece.  She  then  proceeded  to 
Piraeus,  via  Suez,  discharged  her  cargo,  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  19  April  1946. 
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Marquette  was  then  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
for  almost  9 years  served  as  a unit  of  that  fleet’s  amphibi- 
ous force.  She  participated  regularly  in  type,  squadron, 
and  amphibious  exercises  which  ranged  from  Greenland 
to  the  Caribbean.  Her  activities  also  included  periodic 
deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  and,  15  August  to  21  Sep- 
tember 1947,  a Brazilian  cruise  with  congressional  ob- 
servers for  the  Rio  Conference  embarked.  This  conference 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  2 September. 

Marquette' s five  6th  Fleet  deployments,  with  units  of 
the  2d  Marine  Division  on  board,  were  conducted  in 
1948,  1949,  1951,  1952,  and  1954.  During  these  Mediterra- 
nean cruises  she  operated  primarily  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  sections  of  that  sea.  On  her  first  such  deployment, 
in  July  1948,  Marquette  was  the  scene  of  a conference  be- 
tween the  U.N.  mediator  in  Palestine,  Count  Folke  Berna- 
dotte,  and  the  command  ing  officers  of  units  of  TF  167  as 
tension  under  the  newly  instituted,  and  extremely  uneasy, 
truce  between  Israel,  Transjordan,  and  Egypt  continued 
to  mount.  On  each  successive  deployment  she  was  a source 
of  stability  in  the  troubled  eastern  Mediterranean. 

On  5 January  1955,  Marquette  departed  Norfolk  for 
California.  Arriving  San  Pedro  on  the  23d,  she  joined 
Transport  Squadron  7,  Pacific  Fleet.  In  mid-January  she 
sailed  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  decommissioned  19 
July  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  9 January 
1960,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Into 
1969  she  is  berthed  at  Olympia,  Wash. 


Mars 

In  the  Roman  religion,  the  god  of  war.  Mars  was  the 
father  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome;  next  to  Jupiter, 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
gods.  March,  the  third  month  of  the  Julian  Calendar  intro- 
duced in  46  B.C.,  and  Mars,  the  fourth  planet  in  our  solar 
system,  conspicuous  for  the  redness  of  its  light;  were 
named  for  him.  The  first  Mars  (AC-6)  was  named  for  the 
mythological  god  the  second  Mars  (AFS-1)  for  the  bor- 
ough in  Butler  County  in  western  Pennsylvania  named 
for  the  planet. 


Mars  was  one  of  the  names  assigned  to  five  galleys  to 
be  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1798  when  the  impending 
trouble  with  France  redirected  attention  to  the  need  for 
a strong  Navy.  These  galleys  were  to  operate  in  coastal 
defense  with  privateer  crews  commanded  by  naval  officers. 
The  records  indicate  that  Mars  was  renamed  Charleston 
(q.v.)  while  under  construction  as  one  of  the  three  galleys 
actually  completed,  the  other  two  being  Beaufort  and 
Protector. 

I 

(AC-6;  dp.  11,250  (n.)  ; 1.  403' ; b.  53' ; dr.  24'8"  (mean)  ; 
s.  12.65  k. ; cpl.  82 ; a.  4 .50  cal.  mg. ) 

The  first  Mars  (AC-6)  was  laid  down  by  the  Maryland 
Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  5 October  1908 ; launched 
10  April  1909;  sponsored  by  Miss  Juliana  Keyser;  and 
commissioned  at  Norfolk  26  August  1909,  Master  A.  B. 
Randall,  Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mars  departed  Norfolk 
6 January  1910  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for  fueling 
operations  in  the  Caribbean.  Returning  Norfolk  14  March, 
the  collier  sailed  1 April  for  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Arriving  Maldonada  Bay,  Uruguay,  the  25th,  she  re- 
mained there,  coaling  ships,  until  heading  home  14  May, 
and  arriving  Norfolk  4 June. 

After  operations  out  of  Norfolk,  the  collier  sailed  14 
December  with  stores  for  the  European  station.  On  7 
January  1911  Mars  cleared  Cherbourg,  France,  to  return 
to  Norfolk  the  26th.  She  served  out  of  Norfolk  for  the 
next  year  and  a half,  making  five  voyages  to  Guantanamo, 
before  decommissioning  3 July  1912  to  go  into  drydock  at 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Mars  recom- 


missioned 11  December  and  resumed  her  east  coast  opera- 
tions off  Portsmouth  until  again  decommissioned  15  July 
1913. 

On  8 May  1914  Mars  recommissioned  and  departed  6 
days  later  for  Vera  Cruz  to  support  fleet  action  off  Mex- 
ico following  the  arrest  of  a U.S.  Navy  shore  party  in 
April.  Returning  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  12  September,  she 
sailed  for  the  Marianas,  arriving  Apra  Harbor,  Guam, 
20  January  1915.  On  7 March  Mars  steamed  for  home, 
arriving  Norfolk  22  May.  She  departed  with  supplies  24 
July  for  the  first  of  three  voyages  from  the  east  coast  to 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  ending  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  9 April 
1916. 

Mars  sailed  for  the  west  coast  26  April,  arriving  San 
Diego  7 June.  She  operated  along  the  coasts  of  western 
Mexico  and  Central  America  until  6 July  1917  when  she 
headed  for  the  east  coast,  reaching  Norfolk  the  31st. 

For  the  next  21  months  the  ship  served  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  transporting  coal,  cargo,  and  passengers.  Assigned 
to  the  newly  established  NOTS  9 January  1918,  Stars  made 
four  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  between  1 April  1919 
and  25  November  1921  when  she  retired  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.  The  collier  was  classified  AC-6  on  17  July 
1920.  Stars  decommissioned  27  December  1921,  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  26  April  1923,  and  sold  22  June  1923  to 
Mr.  John  E.  Walsh,  Boston,  Mass.  On  8 November  1924 
she  ran  aground  off  Daiquire,  Cuba,  with  the  loss  of  one 
life  and  was  abandoned. 


( AR-16 : dp.  16.900  (lim.)  ; 1.  492';  b.  69'6"  ; dr.  27'6"  ; 

(lim.)  ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl.  921;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl. 

Amphion) 

Stars  (AR-16),  was  laid  down  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  16  May  1945;  but  construction  of  the 
repair  ship  was  canceled  12  August  1945  before  launching. 

Ill 

(AFS-1 : dp.  16,100  (f ) ; 1.  581' ; b.  79' ; dr.  28' ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  486 ; a.  4 3"  ; cl.  Stars) 

The  third  Mars  (AFS-1)  was  laid  down  by  the  National 
Steel  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  5 May  1962 ; 
launched  15  June  1963;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clyde  Doyle, 
widow  of  Representative  Doyle  of  California ; and  com- 
missioned at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  21  December 
1963,  Capt.  Russel  C.  Medley  in  command. 

Stars  was  the  first  of  a new  class  that  may  eventually 
replace  three  types  of  supply  ships : the  AF,  AKS,  and 
AVS.  Two  innovations  were  Boeing  UH-46  helicopters 
and  an  automatic  highline-shuttle  transfer  system  to  make 
a rapid  transfer  of  supplies  possible.  To  speed  replenish- 
ment processing,  Stars  became  the  first  ship  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet  to  be  equipped  with  a 1004  Univac  computer  sys- 
tem. 

Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  1,  Stars  left  San  Diego  16 
March  1964  for  Acapulco,  Mexico,  for  shakedown,  return- 
ing to  San  Diego  Easter  Sunday.  On  1 September  she  de- 
parted for  the  western  Pacific,  arriving  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
the  23d.  With  Yokosuka  as  home  port,  the  combat  store- 
ship  operated  from  the  Philippines  to  the  South  China 
Sea  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Stars  continued  through  the  next  3 years  to  provide 
logistic  support  to  the  far-ranging  7th  Fleet  at  sea,  espe- 
cially off  Vietnam,  while  revisiting  the  South  Pacific  ports 
of  Hong  Kong ; Sasebo,  Japan ; and  Subic  Bay,  Philip- 
pines. Typical  of  the  combat  storeship’s  supply  activities 
was  a night  vertical  replenishment  of  Canberra  (CAG-2) 
while  the  heavy  cruiser  was  fighting  off  Vietnam,  her  8- 
inch  guns  on  the  engaged  side  blasting  away  in  support 
of  troops  ashore.  Stars  has  taken  an  especially  active  part 
in  similar  operations  helping  block  Chinese  communist- 
inspired  Vieteong  aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  She  set 
several  replenishment  records  in  1967  and  1968,  and  into 
1969  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  fleet  opera- 
tions in  the  Southeast  Asia  area. 
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USS  Mars  (AFS-1)  — February  1968. 


Marsh 

Ens.  Benjamin  Raymond  Marsh,  Jr.,  USNR,  born  11 
October  1916  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve 17  August  1940  at  Detroit.  His  enlistment  termi- 
nated 13  February  1941,  and  he  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  Reserve  the  following  day,  receiving  his 
commission  as  ensign  15  May  1941.  Initially  assigned  to 
Tangier , he  was  transferred  4 November  1941  to  Arizona. 
Ensign  Marsh  was  declared  dead  following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941. 

(DE-699 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306':  b.  36'10" : dr.  13'6" ; s.  23.6 

k.  ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21" 

tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Buckley.) 

Marsh  (DE-699)  was  laid  down  23  June  1943  by  the  De- 
foe Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; launched  25  Sep- 
tember 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Marsh,  mother  of 
Ensign  Mar  h ; and  commissioned  12  January  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  P.  M.  Fenton  in  command. 

Following  a Bermuda  shakedown  cruise,  Marsh  con- 
ducted training  exercises  and  escorted  convoys  along  the 
northeast  coast.  On  25  March  she  steamed  from  New 
York,  heading  for  Plymouth,  England,  on  her  first  trans- 
atlantic convoy.  She  returned  to  the  east  coast  1 May 
and  on  the  23d  sailed  for  the  north  African  coast.  The 
escort  accompanied  two  more  convoys  between  those 
coasts  before  being  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
Entering  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  9 July  Marsh  conducted  convoys  between  North 
Africa,  Malta  and  southern  Italy  until  mid-August.  On 
14  August  she  sailed  from  Naples  with  the  assault  forces 
for  ©iteration  “Anvil,”  the  invasion  of  southern  France. 
She  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  next  month 
providing  gunfire  support  and  convoying  supplies  in  the 
area. 

With  the  successful  establishment  of  another  major 
crack  in  the  crumbling  front  of  the  Third  Reich,  Marsh 
was  reassigned  to  the  Pacific.  She  departed  Mers-el-Kebir, 
Algeria,  28  September,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in 
mid-October  and  arrived  at  Eniwetok  20  December.  For 
the  next  5 months  she  escorted  convoys  to  Guam,  Saipan. 
Ulithi,  and  Iwo  Jima. 

In  May  1945,  Marsh  joined  in  the  active  pacification  of 
bypassed  islands  in  the  Marianas.  Broadcasting  propa- 
ganda messages  in  Japanese  and  Okinawan,  she  sailed 
among  the  various  islands  of  that  group;  e.g.,  Asuncion, 
Anatahan,  Almazan,  Sarigan,  Maug,  and  Agrihan,  tak- 
ing on  prisoners  as  they  surrendered.  Where  the  broad- 


casts were  not  successful,  she  escorted  landing  parties 
and  provided  gunfire  support  for  the  completion  of  their 
missions.  By  mid-July  resistance  on  some  islands  re- 
mained stiff.  Marsh,  flagship  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
Exi>editionary  Force,  continued  to  lead  her  small  force 
against  the  holdouts  in  order  to  provide  safe-ditch  areas 
for  pilots  returning  to  Allied  bases  from  raids  on  the 
enemy’s  home  islands.  With  the  securing  of  the  islands, 
weather  stations  and  aircraft  beacons  were  set  up  to 
further  aid  the  pilots. 

On  11  August,  Marsh,  detached  from  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  sailed  for  Okinawa.  Resuming  escort  duties,  she 
steamed  back  to  the  Marianas  and  then  on  to  Tokyo.  De- 
parting Tokyo  31  August,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  24  September.  There  she  'took  on  equipment 
which  transformed  her  into  a mobile  power  unit.  With 
this  new  asset  she  returned  to  Guam  26  October  to  pro- 
vide ship-to-shore  power  services  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  destroyer-escort  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
early  1946  for  shipyard  overhaul  at  San  Pedro.  On  16 
May  she  once  again  departed  for  the  South  Pacific.  Ar- 
riving at  Kwajalein  on  the  31st,  she  provided  power  to 
that  island  until  September.  She  then  sailed  for  Guam 
where  she  received  orders  for  Tsingtao  and  Fusan,  Korea, 
as  the  7th  Fleet  lent  support  to  the  aims  of  American 
policy  in  China  and  in  the  United  States  occupation  zone 
of  Korea. 

Marsh  returned  to  her  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  31 
March  1947  and  for  the  next  3 years  operated  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  off  the  coast  of  California,  de- 
ploying in  1948  for  2 months  duty  at  Eniwetok. 

Her  next  Pacific  deployment  came  after  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  the  Communists  in  June  1950.  Marsh 
arrived  at  Yokosuka  7 September  and  departed  on  the  14th 
for  Pusan,  where  she  supplied  power  to  the  city  for  2 
weeks.  On  9 October  she  entered  Inchon  Harbor  and  re- 
mained as  support  for  that  area’s  defense  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  She  supplied  power  at  Masan,  a seaport 
on  Chosen  Strait,  for  a month  starting  9 November,  then 
turned  to  Pusan  where  she  remained  as  a ship-to-shore 
power  unit  for  the  remainder  of  her  tour. 

On  8 February  1951,  at  Pusan,  several  of  her  crew  were 
credited  with  heroic  actions  in  fighting  fires  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Army  gasoline  dump  adjacent  to  the  pier 
where  the  ship  lay. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  26  March,  Marsh  remained 
at  San  Francisco  for  3 months  before  reporting  to  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  San  Diego.  Until  April  1952,  she 
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USS  Mars  (AFS-1)  preparing  for  underway  replenishment  of  USS  Midway  (CVA-^1) — November  1965. 


conducted  training  exercises  for  the  school  and  with  other 
units  of  the  fleet  off  the  southern  coast  of  California. 

On  15  May,  Marsh  once  again  joined  the  battleline  off 
the  Korean  coast.  She  patrolled  the  west  coast,  operating 
primarily  in  the  Sochon-Do  area,  until  the  end  of  May. 
She  then  steamed  for  Okinawa  for  hunter-killer  exercises, 
returning  to  Korea  21  .Tune.  Taking  up  carrier  screen 
duties,  she  operated  with  Bataan  and  HMS  Ocean  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  In  July,  she  again  headed  south,  this  time 
to  serve  with  the  Formosa  patrol,  then  on  22  August 
returned  to  the  battleline.  She  patrolled  off  the  west 
Korean  coast  initially,  but  was  moved  to  the  east  coast 
in  late  September  to  blockade.  She  participated  period- 
ically in  the  shelling  of  troop  and  transportation  centers  in 
the  Songin  and  Wonsan  areas.  On  22  October  she  sailed 
again  to  the  Korean  coast  where  she  conducted  patrols 
until  steaming  for  Yokosuka  and  the  United  States  14 
November. 

For  the  next  5 years,  Marsh  operated  out  of  San  Diego, 
primarily  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  for  6 months  and 
served  in  the  western  Pacific  for  the  remainder  of  each 
year.  During  these  WestPac  cruises  she  conducted  ocean- 
ographic survey  tests  concerned  with  the  temperature  and 
content  of  the  waters  of  the  Marianas  and  the  Marshalls 
in  addition  to  her  regular  duties. 

On  10  September  1957,  Marsh  entered  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul,  then  went  in  reserve. 
Before  decommissioning  she  conducted  two  cruises,  one 
to  Mexico  and  one  to  Hawaii.  On  16  August  1958,  she  de- 
commissioned at  San  Diego,  but  remained  in  service  as  an 
antisubmarine  training  ship  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
Forces.  Based  at  Long  Beach,  she  conducted  training 
cruises  for  selected  reserve  crews  and  when  they  were 
not  embarked  served  as  a training  ship  for  other  Naval 
Reserve  units  in  the  Long  Beaeh-Los  Angeles  area. 

During  the  summer  of  1961  Marsh  and  her  reserve 
crew  were  ordered  activated  for  a 1-year  period,  She 
was  recommissioned  15  December  and  on  6 January  1962 
she  sailed  for  her  new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor.  On  10 
February  she  departed  Hawaii  for  deployment  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Operating  out  of  Subic  Bay,  Marsh  con- 


ducted training  exercises  for  and  patrolled  with  units  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Navy,  18  March  to  21  May.  She 
returned  to  Long  Beach  17  July  and  on  1 August  she  was 
again  placed  in  service,  in  reserve.  Reassigned  as  a Naval 
Reserve  training  ship  at  the  same  time,  she  has  continued 
this  duty  into  1969. 

Marsh  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  for  Korean  service. 

Marshall 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  W.  Marshall,  Jr.,  bom  22  Decem- 
ber 1906  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  was  commissioned  ensign  5 
June  1930.  Prior  to  1939  he  served  in  Nevada,  Marblehead, 
Houston,  John  D.  Ford  and  S-42.  On  15  June  1939  he 
joined  Jacob  Jones  as  executive  officer.  Lt.  Comdr.  Mar- 
shall was  killed  when  Jacob  Jones  was  sunk  by  enemy 
torpedo  off  Cape  May,  N.J.,  28  February  1942. 

( DD-676 : dp.  2,050;  1.  375'6"  ; b.  39'8” ; dr.  17'9'' ; s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt., 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher ) 

Marshall  (DD-676)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  29  April  1013; 
launched  29  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Marshall,  mother  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marshall;  and  commis- 
sioned 16  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Sinclair  B.  Wright  in 
command. 

Marshall's  first  big  assignment  came  while  she  was 
still  on  her  shakedown  cruise  off  Bermuda.  Speeding 
from  that  area,  she  rendezvoused  in  mid-Atlantic  with 
Iowa,  13  December  1943,  to  escort  President  Roosevelt 
back  from  the  Big  Three  Conference  at  Teheran  (28  No- 
vember to  1 December). 

On  6 January  1944,  Marshall  departed  New  York  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  28th.  She  remained  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  undergoing  further  training  and  providing 
escort  services  to  battle-damaged  ships  returning  for  re- 
pairs, until  mid-March.  Then,  with  TG  58.2,  she  sailed  for 
Majuro,  arriving  on  the  20th. 
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Fast  Carrier  Task  Farce  58,  with  Marshall  taking  sta- 
tion in  the  antisubmarine  screen,  departed  Majuro  22 
March  to  conduct  aerial  sorties  against  Palau,  30th,  and 
Woleai,  1 April.  Marshall  next  participated  in  TF  58’s 
strikes  against  Japanese  installations  at  Wakde  and  Hol- 
landia  in  New  Guinea,  21  to  27  April.  On  the  29th,  Truk 
was  the  recipient  of  the  force’s  aerial  message,  while  on 
the  30th  her  battleships  commenced  the  bombardment  of 
Ponape  and  her  cruisers  shelled  Satawan.  In  May,  the 
force  moved  against  AVake  and  Marcus  Islands,  with  Mar- 
shall assigned  to  join  in  an  antishipping  sweep  north  of 
the  latter. 

The  next  month  the  task  force  was  called  on  to  support 
amphibious  operations  in  the  Marianas.  On  the  17th,  the 
force  headed  west  to  intercept  a Jai>ane.se  force  reported 
en  route  to  the  Marianas  to  support  enemy  troops  fighting 
on  Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  Rota,  and  Pagan  Islands.  On 
the  19th,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  commenced.  In 
the  course  of  the  2-day  battle,  the  Japanese  Fleet  lost  three 
aircraft  carriers  and  395  carrier  planes  (92  percent  of  her 
carrier  plane  strength).  Marshall  was  credited  with  an 
assist  in  splashing  two  of  those  planes.  For  the  next  month 
and  a half,  Marshall  continued  to  support  operations  in 
the  southern  Marianas,  interrupted  only  by  participation 
in  the  strikes  against  Chichi  Jima  and  Iwo  Jima,  4 July, 
and  against  Palau,  Ulithi,  and  Yap,  23  to  27  July. 

Marshall  returned  to  Eniwetok  in  mid-August  for  voy- 
age repairs  and  upkeep,  departing  again  on  the  23d  for 
operations  in  the  Palau  Islands.  As  a unit  of  TF38  (for- 
merly 58),  she  took  part  in  the  Palau  and  Philippine  oper- 
ations 6 to  24  September.  On  12  September,  she  picked 
up  44  Japanese  survivors  from  the  cruiser  Natori,  sunk  18 
August  by  Hardhead  (SS-365). 

After  repair  and  replenishment  at  newly  won  Ulithi, 
Marshall’s  task  group  got  underway  6 October  for  strikes 
against  Okinawa,  10th,  and  Formosa,  12th  to  14th.  Mar- 
shall was  then  ordered  to  provide  antiaircraft  cover  for 
the  damaged  cruiser  Canberra  during  airstrikes  against 
enemy  strongholds  throughout  the  Philippines.  On  the  22d, 
she  rejoined  her  task  group  in  a search  for  the  enemy 
in  the  Sibuyan  Sea  and  the  Mindoro  Strait.  On  the  25tli, 
the  Task  Force  moved  north  towards  Cape  Engano,  while 
Marshall  joined  TG  34.5  proceeding  to  San  Bernardino 
Strait  to  intercept  units  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  withdraw- 
ing from  Leyte  Gulf.  In  the  first  hours  of  the  26th,  a 
Japanese  destroyer  was  sighted  and  sunk  by  the  group. 
Returning  to  the  fast  carrier  force  on  the  31st,  Marshall 
continued  to  operate  in  the  Philippines  until  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  new  year,  1945,  brought  further  strikes  against 
the  Philippines  and,  with  operations  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  against  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  China.  On  10 
February,  Marshall,  with  TG  58.2,  sailed  for  the  enemy’s 
home  islands  and  on  the  16th  and  17th  the  carrier  planes 
flew  against  Tokyo.  The  force  then  sped  southeast  to  sup- 
port the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima,  returning  to  the  Honshu 
area  for  further  strikes  on  the  25th.  By  1 March  the  task 
force  was  off  Okinawa,  commencing  strikes  in  preparation 
for  that  campaign.  On  the  15th,  strikes  were  directed 
against  Kyushu.  On  the  19th,  Franklin  received  a direct 
hit  and  Marshall  joined  in  the  rescue,  taking  off  212  of 
her  crew,  and,  on  the  20th,  escorted  the  listing  ship  back 
to  Ulithi. 

During  the  Okinawa  campaign  Marshall  operated  as 
advanced  radar  picket  for  her  task  group  and  escorted 
damaged  ships  to  safety,  8 April  to  9 May.  On  9 May  she 
departed  for  Ulithi,  continuing  on  to  Leyte  and  finally 
San  Francisco,  arriving  6 July  for  overhaul.  Before  com- 
pletion, the  war  ended  and  Marshall  inactivated.  Decom- 
missioned in  December,  she  was  placed  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

On  27  April  1951  Marshall  recommissioned  and  on  22 
August  joined  TF  77  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  once  more 
screening  carriers  in  combat,  this  time  against  Commun- 
ist forces  in  Korea.  During  this  tour  in  the  Far  East, 
Marshall  served  with  the  Formosa  Strait  patrol  and  with 
the  U.N.  Blockade  and  Escort  Force  off  Korea’s  east  coast 
as  well  as  on  carrier  screen  duty  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 


In  March  1952,  the  destroyer  returned  to  San  Diego 
for  overhaul  and  on  4 October  sailed  again  for  the  Far 
East.  Arriving  on  the  28th,  she  once  again  began  a Korean 
combat  tour  as  a screening  unit  for  carriers.  In  mid- 
November,  she  was  detached  and,  after  2 weeks  of  hunter- 
killer  operations,  joined  TF  95  in  the  bombardment  of 
Wonsan,  10  December.  On  7 January  1953,  she  steamed 
south  to  join  the  Formosa  Strait  patrol.  In  mid-February, 
Marshall  rejoined  TF  77.  Two  months  later,  her  western 
Pacific  deployment  completed,  she  headed  home,  arriving 
San  Diego  6 May. 

For  the  next  11  years  Marshall  operated  as  a unit  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Home  ported  at  San  Diego,  she  was  regular- 
ly deployed  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific. 
While  with  that  fleet  she  operated  primarily  with  TF  77 
and  in  1960  was  a unit  of  a carrier  strike  group  standing 
by  in  the  South  China  Sea  during  the  uprising  of  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos. 

On  1 September  1964,  Marshall  changed  her  home  port 
to  Tacoma,  Wash.  There  she  relieved  Watts  as  the  Naval 
Reserve  training  ship  for  the  13th  Naval  District.  Con- 
tinuing this  assignment  as  part  of  the  Navy’s  Selected  Re- 
serve Antisubmarine  Warfare  Component  into  1969, 
Marshall  trains  her  Ready  Reserve  Crew  1 weekend  a 
month  and  2 weeks  during  the  summer  and  carries  out 
afloat  training  responsibilities  for  naval  reservists  in  the 
northwestern  United  States. 

Marshall  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  for  Korean  service. 


Martha’s  Vineyard 

An  island  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
( IX-97 : t.  141  (gr.)  ; 1.  138'0"  ; b.  16' ; dph.  8'9"  ; cpl.  11) 

Martha's  Vineyard  (IX-97)  was  built  as  a motor  yacht 
by  the  Charles  L.  feeabury  Co.,  Consolidated,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  in  1911 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  the  name 
Thelma  from  George  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  New  London,  Conn., 
11  January  1943 ; renamed  Martha’s  Vineyard  23  January 
1943 ; converted  by  Brewer’s  Drydock  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
X.Y. ; and  placed  in  service  30  March  1943,  Lt.  William  W. 
Boy  ton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Martha’s  Vineyard 
departed  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.Y.,  4 April 
for  New  London,  Conn.,  arriving  the  same  day.  Two  days 
later  Navy  and  civilian  scientists  from  the  Underwater 
Sound  Laboratory,  New  London,  embarked  to  cruise  Long 
Island  Sound  until  the  12th  testing  new  sound  equipment. 
She  spent  the  next  3 years  in  similar  test  operations 
along  the  New  England  coast  interspersed  with  training 
exercises  off  Newport,  R.I. 

On  18  April  1946  Martha's  Vineyard  decommissioned 
and  was  stripped  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  before  she 
was  delivered  6 September  of  that  year  to  WSA  for  return 
to  her  owner. 

Martha  Washington 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( ScStr. ; dp.  12,700;  1.  460';  b.  56';  dr.  24'9" ; s.  17.2  k. ; 
cpl.  949  ( trp.  3,380)  ; a.  4 5",  2 1-pdr.) 

Martha  Washington  (SP-3019)  was  launched  in  1908 
by  Russell  & Co.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland ; owned  by  Un- 
ione  Austriaca  di  Navigazione  ; interned  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
in  1914 ; taken  over  by  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, 6 April  1917 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  November  1917 ; 
and  commissioned  2 January  1918,  Comdr.  Chauncey 
Shackford  in  command. 

A former  Austrian  passenger  liner  sailing  between 
Trieste  and  New  York,  Martha  Washington  was  interned 
at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  6 April  1917 
brought  seizure  by  the  Army  and  7 months  later  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Navy. 
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USS  Martha' 8 Vineyard  (IX-97) — Former  yacht  Thelma,  built  in  1911,  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1943  and  served  as  a 

training  ship  in  World  War  II. 


Two  months  of  round-the-clock  effort  restored  the  ship 
to  seaworthiness  and  modified  her  as  a troop  transport. 
On  10  February  she  sailed  in  convoy  with  other  transports 
on  the  first  of  eight  wartime  voyages  carrying  troops  to 
France.  Departing  either  New  York  or  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  arriving  Brest,  or  ports  on  the  Gironde  River, 
she  embarked  a total  of  24,005  passengers. 

After  the  Armistice  eight  additional  voyages,  26  Novem- 
ber 1918  to  11  November  1919,  returned  19,687  troops  and 
passengers  from  foreign  ports.  The  seventh  voyage  she 
also  disembarked  945  interned  German  aliens  at  Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands.  On  her  final  voyage  she  arrived  Brest, 
14  August,  and  received  new  orders  to  transport  an  Ameri- 
can relief  mission  to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Major  General  Harbord,  USN,  the  mission  spent 
the  first  2 weeks  in  September  at  Constantinople  and  3 
weeks  following  arrival  18  September  at  Batum,  Russia. 
In  this  period  of  civil  turmoil,  Martha  Washington  brought 
324  Armenian  and  Polish  refugees  to  Constantinople.  Sail- 
ing for  the  United  States  15  October,  she  called  at  Malta, 
Marseilles,  and  Brest  before  arriving  New  York  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Armistice  signing. 

She  decommissioned  18  November  1919  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department.  Three  years  later  in  Novem- 
ber 1922  she  was  sold  back  to  her  former  owner,  Unione 
Austriaca  di  Navigazione. 


Martin 

The  first  Martin,  a screw  tug,  was  retained  a contraction 
of  its  former  merchant  name,  James  McMartin.  The  second 
Martin  (DE-30)  was  named  for  Luther  Charles  Martin, 
born  10  December  1903  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  enrolled  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  15  July  1920  to  serve  in  an  enlisted 
status  until  4 November  1937  when  he  was  appointed  car- 
penter. Assigned  to  Astoria  (CA-34)  on  5 November  1937, 
Carpenter  Martin  was  killed  in  action  on  board  the  heavy 
cruiser  in  the  South  Pacific  before  she  sank  during  the 
Battle  of  Savo  Island,  9 August  1942. 

I 

( ScTug : t.  25 ; 1.  45'3"  ; b.  11 '3"  ; dr.  5'9"  ; s.  6 k. ; cpl.  9) 

The  first  Martin,  a screw  tug  built  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in 
1864  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  as  James  McMartin  at 
New  York  16  June  1864 ; renamed  Martin  that  same  day ; 
and  commissioned  later  in  the  month,  Acting  Ens.  Rudolph 
S.  Sommers  in  command. 

Equipped  as  a torpedo  boat,  on  20  July  Martin  was  as- 


signed to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  for 
picket-guard  duty.  On  27  July  she  was  taken  in  tow  along 
with  sister  tug  Hoyt  by  screw  steamer  Monticello  for 
convoy  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C., 
arriving  2 days  later. 

Martin  operated  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina, 
through  1864.  On  29  September  she  accompanied  gun- 
boat Valley  City  up  the  Scuppernong  River  to  head  off 
a group  of  Confederate  conscriptors  being  chased  by  two 
Army  steamers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Alligator  River. 
With  Martin’s  assistance  as  a tug,  Valley  City  was  able  to 
position  her  guns  on  the  stragglers  with  telling  results. 
Martin  later  joined  in  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  Plymouth,  N.C.,  between  29  October  and  1 
November. 

After  overhaul  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  early  1865, 
Martin  returned  to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  in  late 
February.  She  continued  tug  and  picket  duties  through 
May  before  sailing  north  in  June,  to  Philadelphia  for 
decommissioning.  Martin  was  sold  there  10  August. 

II 

(DE-30  : dp.  1,140 ; 1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  3 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.)  ; cl.  Evarts) 

Originally  intended  for  lend  lease  to  Britain,  the  second 
Martin  (DE-30)  was  laid  down  as  BDE-30  by  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  26  November  1942 ; launched 
18  May  1943 ; redesignated  DE-30,  16  June  1943 ; renamed 
Martin  23  June  1943  ; and  commissioned  4 September  1943 ; 
Lt.  Paul  E.  Warfield,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Martin  escorted  Idaho 
(BB-42)  to  San  Diego  29  September  to  2 October.  After 
shakedown  off  San  Diego,  the  escort  ship  got  underway 
in  convoy  for  Pearl  Harbor  11  November,  arriving  the  21st 
for  service  with  TF  16.  On  3 December,  in  company  with 
Tratlien  (DD-530)  and  SS  Mormacport,  she  steamed  for 
the  Ellice-Gilbert  Islands  area,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor 
the  31st. 

On  9 January  1944  Martin  sailed  with  TG-58.4  for  escort 
service  during  the  initial  Marshall  operations,  11  January 
into  late  February.  From  arrival  at  Tulagi  18  March  until 
1 October  she  operated  as  a merchant  ship  escort  in  the 
Solomons. 

During  October  the  ship  joined  TG  30.8  to  escort  fueling 
units  during  the  strikes  on  Formosa  ; Luzon,  Philippines  ; 
and  Okinawa,  Ryukyus,  beginning  10  October.  From 
November  to  February  1945  she  patrolled  the  western 
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Carolines  and  Marianas.  On  10  December  1944  Martin 
screened  LSTs  landing  troops  and  supplies  on  Leyte  for 
the  mopup  operations  following  the  landings  in  October 
and  the  ensuing  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  operated  out 
of  Eniwetok  from  February  1945  on,  escorting  convoys  to 
Kwajalein  and  Guam,  Marshalls,  and  Ulithi,  Carolines. 

On  5 July  Martin  departed  Kwajalein  for  the  west  coast, 
via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  19  July. 
On  19  November  she  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 December. 
Martin  was  sold  to  Wilmington  Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  15  May,  and  delivered  3 June  to  be 
scrapped. 

Martinez 

A city  in  western  California  on  Suisun  Bay. 

(PC-1244  : dp.  2S0 ; 1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20.2  k. ; 

cpl.  65,  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  3 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dep.,  2 rkt. ; 

cl.  PC-', 61 ) 

Martinez  was  laid  down  as  PC-121,1,  20  January  1943  by 
Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; launched  8 May 
1943 ; and  commissioned  5 October  1943  at  New  Orleans, 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Bowie  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  directed  by  the  Submarine 
Chaser  Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  PC-121,1,  operated 
out  of  Key  West  protecting  convoys  to  Galveston,  Tex., 
and  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  On  9 February  1944  she  arrived 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  for  duty  with  the  eastern  sea  frontier. 
Individual  escort  and  convoy  duty  to  Bermuda  and  Guan- 
tanamo absorbed  her  efforts  until  4 July. 

Departing  the  American  theater,  PC-121,1,  steamed  out 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  Mediterranean.  Sailing  via 
Bizerte,  Tunisia,  she  arrived  Palermo,  Sicily  29  July  to 
begin  10  months  of  patrol  and  escort  duty  with  the  8th 
Fleet.  She  saw  the  invasion  beaches  of  southern  France  in 
August  but  primarily  operated  along  the  Italian  coast. 
In  March  1945,  PC-121, 1,  helped  to  transfer  Canadian 
troops  from  Leghorn,  Italy,  to  Marseilles,  France.  Destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  far  ranging  of  the  patrol  craft, 
she  returned  to  Key  West  18  June  to  prepare  for  duty  in 
the  Pacific. 

An  extensive  yard  period  converted  her  into  an  amphibi- 
ous control  vessel,  and  she  was  redesignated  PCC-121,/,, 
20  August.  12  days  after  she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  end  of  the  war  failed  to  halt  her  westward  voyage  as 
she  sailed  on  to  the  Caroline  Islands. 

In  the  fall  she  escorted  a group  of  LC-Is  as  they  collected 
Japanese  prisoners  and  carried  them  to  Yap  Island.  The 
year  ended  with  the  ship  moored  at  Guam  where  she  re- 
mained until  heading  home  24  April  1946,  arriving  San 
Diego  4 June. 

In  December  PCC-121il,  operated  for  brief  periods  as  an 
air-sea  rescue  vessel  and  during  the  next  few  years  she 
engaged  in  periodic  exercises  off  Coronado  Roads.  PCC- 
121,1,  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  October  1949,  and  began 
inactivation  at  Bremerton.  Wash.,  7 November.  She  de- 
commissioned 15  February  1950  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  redesignated  PC-121,1,  on  27  Octo- 
ber 1955  and  named  Martinez  15  February  1956.  Her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960  and  she  was 
sold  at  Astoria  to  Ship  & Power  Corp.,  19  May  1961. 

PC-121, 1,  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Martin  H.  Ray- 

Martin  H.  Ray,  Jr.,  was  born  9 August  1913,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  educated  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  After  1 year  at 
New  York  University  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1934.  Following  5 years 
service  on  battleship  Pennsylvania , he  received  orders  to 
Hammann  in  1939.  While  assisting  the  stricken  Yorlctown 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  Battle  of  Midway,  6 June  1942, 
Hammann  took  a torpedo.  Lieutenant  Ray  as  engineering 


officer  was  lost  attempting  to  save  the  rapidly  sinking 
vessel  and  evacuate  the  space  below  decks.  The  Navy 
Cross  was  awarded  “For  extraordinary  heroism  and  ex- 
treme disregard  of  personal  safety  . . . .” 

(DE-338 ; dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7'' ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3'',  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.li.)  ; cl.  Edsall) 

Martin  H.  Pay  (DE-338)  was  laid  down  27  October 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched 
23  December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ray,  Jr., 
widow  of  Lt.  Ray,  and  commissioned  28  February  1944, 
Lt.  H.  V.  Tucker,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  a month’s  shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Martin 
H.  Ray  spent  3 weeks  at  Norfolk  training  prospective  de- 
stroyer-escort crews.  June  1944  marked  the  beginning  of 
a 12-month  period  in  which  not  one  ship  was  lost  by  the 
14  convoys  she  escorted.  Coastal  assignments  yielded  to 
transatlantic  voyages  when  she  sailed  from  Norfolk,  1 
July,  bound  for  Naples.  After  two  Voyages  to  Italy  she 
departed  New  York  29  October  on  the  first  of  five  voyages 
to  the  British  Isles  and  France.  Besides  depth  charging 
every  probable  submarine  contact  Martin  H.  Ray  and  the 
other  escorts  honed  their  professional  effectiveness  by 
additional  training  periods  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of 
these  passages. 

Following  Nazi  Germany’s  collapse,  new  orders  directed 
the  ship  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for  training  before 
joining  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
2 August  1945,  and  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  conflict 
ceased.  An  abbreviated  “Magic  Cai’pet”  voyage  termi- 
nated at  San  Diego,  11  September,  with  the  debarkation 
of  58  military  passengers.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  to 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to  prepare  for  assignment  to 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Martin  H.  Ray  decommis- 
sioned in  March  1946,  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1966.  The  following 
September  she  was  scrapped. 


Marts 

Alvin  Lee  Marts,  born  4 August  1923  at  Wilsonville, 
Nebr..  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  Denver,  Colo.,  2 July  1941. 
He  served  on  Yorlctown  (CV-5)  and  survived  her  loss 
following  the  Battle  of  Midway.  Transferred  to  New  Or- 
leans (CA-32) , Marts  served  in  the  heavy  cruiser  as  a fire- 
men, second  class.  During  the  protracted  struggle  for 
control  of  southern  Solomon  Islands,  an  American  cruiser 
and  destroyer  force,  including  New  Orleans,  fought  Japa- 
nese destroyers  in  Ironbottom  Sound  late  30  November 
1942.  Early  in  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga,  New  Orleans 
took  a torpedo  hit  in  her  port  bow  which  exploded  two 
magazines  and  blew  off  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  back 
to  No.  2 turret.  Assigned  to  the  forward  battle  repair 
party,  Marts  was  gravely  injured  by  the  blast  and  fires. 
However,  in  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he 
assisted  in  carrying  an  injured  medical  officer  to  the  bat- 
tle dressing  station  amidships  where  he  collapsed  from 
loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion.  He  died  from  his  wounds 
shortly  afterward.  For  extreme  gallantry  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  a stricken  comrade,  Marts  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-174 : dp.  1,240 ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  8'9'' ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 
dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Cannon) 

Marts  (DE-174)  was  laid  down  by  Federal  Shipbuilding 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  26  April  1943;  launched  8 
August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Betty  Marts ; and  com- 
missioned 3 September  1943,  Lt.  Carl  M.  Fellows  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Marts  departed  New 
York  4 November  for  convoy  escort  duty  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  South  America.  She  reached  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  9 November,  and  during  the  next  5 months 
operated  in  the  4th  Fleet  escorting  ships  between  Trini- 
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dad  and  Recife,  Brazil.  As  escort  for  Omaha  (CL-4),  she 
departed  Bahia,  Brazil,  23  May  1944  and  patrolled  the 
mid-Atlantic,  south  of  the  Equator,  in  search  of  German 
U-boats,  until  returning  to  Bahia,  5 June.  She  made  two 
more  patrols  during  the  next  month ; and,  after  escorting 
Omaha  to  Gibraltar  13  July,  she  returned  to  Recife  the 
23d. 

Between  24  July  and  3 August  Marts  screened  the  Brit- 
ish cable  repair  ship  SS  Cambria  during  repairs  on  com- 
munications cables  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  Thence,  she 
joined  Escort  Division  24  on  hunter-killer  patrols  in  the 
Atlantic.  Operating  with  Tripoli  (CVE-64),  she  made  four 
offensive  ASW  patrols  out  of  Recife  between  22  August 
and  12  November.  After  completing  sonar  repairs  at  Bahia, 
Brazil,  she  sailed  to  Trinidad,  where  she  arrived  5 De- 
cember to  resume  convoy  escort  duty.  From  6 to  18 
December  she  screened  a merchant  convoy  to  Recife ; 
thence,  she  continued  escort  duty  between  Brazilian  ports 
and  Trinidad  until  the  end  of  January  1945. 

Marts  joined  Cincinnati  (CL-6)  at  Bahia  1 February 
and  escorted  the  cruiser  on  patrol  in  the  South  Atlantic 
until  returning  to  Recife  10  February.  Scheduled  for 
transfer  under  lend  lease  to  the  Brazilian  Government, 
she  steamed  to  the  Brazilian  Naval  Base  at  Natal,  2 
March,  and  there  trained  Brazilian  sailors.  Marts  decom- 
missioned 20  March  1945  and  recommissioned  the  same 
day  in  the  Brazilian  Navy  as  liocaina  (D-22).  On  30 
June  1953  she  was  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
simultaneously  transferred  outright  to  Brazil  under  terms 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  continues 
to  serve  in  the  Brazilian  Navy  into  1969. 

Marvel 

Wonder  as  astonishment. 

(AM-262:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6" ; b.  33';  dr.  9'9" ; s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104 ; a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

Marvel  (AM-262)  was  laid  down  4 April  1943  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  launched  31 
July  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Naomi  Gordan ; and  com- 
missioned 9 June  1944,  Lt,  Vincent  deP.  Hurley,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Completing  brief  shakedown  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  Mar- 
vel got  underway  19  August  1944  for  Naval  Operating 
Base,  Bermuda.  Into  midfall  she  operated  from  St. 
George’s  Bay,  sweeping  for  mines  and  conducting  anti- 
submarine patrols  to  insure  safe  passage  into  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  southern  convoy  route.  She  returned  to 
Virginia,  9 November,  and  for  the  next  2 months  conducted 
similar  patrols  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

On  17  January  1945  she  weighed  anchor  and  began  a 
2%  month  cruise  to  Kodiak,  Alaska.  Steaming  via  Coco 
Solo,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle  she  arrived  31  March.  Two 
days  later  she  sailed  for  the  Shumagin  Islands,  arriving 
at  Baralof  Bay,  3 April.  There  she  conducted  local  exer- 
cises until  20  May,  when  she  decommissioned  and  was 
transferred,  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement 
of  11  June  1942,  to  the  custody  of  the  Navy  of  the  USSR. 
On  7 February  1955  she  was  redesignated  in  the  Navy 
Register  as  MSF-262.  As  of  1960  she  had  neither  been  re- 
turned nor  purchased  by  the  USSR. 

Marvin  H.  McIntyre 

Marvin  Hunter  McIntyre  was  born  in  LaGrange,  Ky., 
27  November  1878.  Beginning  his  career  in  1905  in  jour- 
nalism, he  rose  to  city  editor  of  The  Washington  Post.  He 
left  this  post  to  become  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  to  serve  as  a member  of  the  committee  on 
public  information  and  as  publicity  director,  U.S.  Navy, 
1917-21.  He  served  as  publicity  representative  and  business 
manager  for  several  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  campaigns 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Presidential  Secretariat  in  1933. 
On  1 July  1937,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  remained  in  that  position  until  MS  death  13 
December  1943,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

( APA-129 : dp.  10,680 ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.1  k. ; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell) 

Marvin  H.  McIntyre  (APA-129),  built  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (M.C.V.  hull  No.  45),  was  launched 
by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
21  September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs’.  F.  H.  Warren, 
daughter  of  Marvin  H.  McIntyre;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  loan  charter  27  November  1944 ; and  commissioned  28 
November  1944,  Capt.  John  J.  Hourihan  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Marvin  H.  McIntyre  stood  out  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  18  January  1945,  on  her  first  war  mission. 
She  arrived  at  her  destination,  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal, 
4 February  and  commenced  intensive  amphibious  train- 
ing operations  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
Departing  the  Solomons  15  March,  McIntyre  steamed  in 
convoy  for  the  advanced  staging  area  at  Ulithi.  There  she 
rendezvoused  with  her  task  unit  and  sailed  for  the  Ryu- 
kyus  27  March.  At  Okinawa  on  1 April,  she  discharged 
passengers  and  cargo  for  the  initial  attack.  The  attack 
transport  remained  off  Okinawa  until  5 April,  when  she 
retired  to  the  Marianas  with  wounded  marines  as  pas- 
sengers. She  arrived  at  Saipan  on  the  9th,  debarked  the 
casualties,  and  got  underway  against  the  next  day  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

McIntyre  reached  Pearl  Harbor  19  April,  remaining  for 
2 weeks  before  continuing  on  to  San  Francisco.  At  San 
Francisco  she  embarked  Army  Air  Corps  men  and  equip- 
ment for  passage  to  the  Philippines  and  sailed  on 
18  May.  She  entered  Manila  Bay  14  June,  debarked  the 
troops,  and  then  steamed  for  Leyte,  discharging  cargo  at 
Tacloban  on  the  19th.  The  ship  then  headed  for  New 
Guinea.  Arriving  Milne  Bay,  30  June,  she  embarked  medi- 
cal supplies  and  a hospital  detachment  and  got  underway 
for  Manila.  Next  ordered  to  Ulithi,  the  transport  took  on 
veteran  Army  Air  Corps  troops  for  return  to  the  United 
States.  McIntyre  entered  the  harbor  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
2 August. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  no  immediate  change 
in  McIntyre's  operations.  Proceeding  to  Guam  21  August, 
she  continued  to  transport  troops  and  cargo  to  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  western  and  central  Pacific 
for  the  next  2 months.  On  30  October,  she  reported,  at 
Nagasaki,  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  returning  men  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  Seattle  21  November.  The  follow- 
ing month  she  returned  to  the  western  Pacific,  arriving  at 
Samar,  Philippine  Islands,  10  January  1946.  She  re- 
mained in  Philippine  waters  until  mid-February.  On 
11  February,  she  departed  Manila,  called  at  Subic  to  em- 
bark passengers  and  then  proceeded  on  to  the  west  coast. 
Arriving  San  Francisco,  3 March,  she  debarked  her  pas- 
sengers and  prepared  to  get  underway  for  Norfolk. 

McIntyre  entered  Hampton  Roads  13  April,  decommis- 
sioned there  6 June  1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  the  12th.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  on  the  19th. 

Marvin  H.  McIntyre  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Marvin  Shields 

Marvin  G.  Shields,  born  30  December  1939  in  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  8 January  1962. 
After  construction  training,  he  served  with  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalion  11,  and  was  with  Seabee  Team  1104 
at  Dong  Xoai,  South  Vietnam,  10  June  1965  when  a Viet- 
cong  regiment  attacked.  After  being  wounded,  Shields 
continued  to  carry  up  ammunition  to  the  firing  line,  and 
after  receiving  a second  wound,  insisted  on  helping  a 
more  severely  wounded  soldier  to  safety.  Refusing  to  con- 
sider himself  and  now  greatly  weakened,  he  again  ex- 
posed himself  to  enemy  fire,  volunteering  to  help  knock 
out  a machinegun  which  had  the  entire  camp  pinned 
down.  Shields  died  from  wounds  he  received  after  he 
and  others  “succeeded  in  destroying  the  enemy  machine- 
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gun  emplacement,  thus  undoubtedly  saving  the  lives  of 
many  of  their  fellow  servicemen  in  the  compound.”  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  13  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

(DE-1066 : dp.  4,000  (f.)  ; 1.  438' ; b.  47' ; dr.  15' ; s.  20+k. ; 
cpl.  230;  a.  1 5",  ASROC,  2 Mk.  25  ASW  tt. ; 2 Mk.  32 
ASW  tt. ; cl.  Knox) 

Marvin  Shields  (DD-1066)  was  laid  down  12  April 
1968  by  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; launching 
is  scheduled  for  late  1969;  she  is  to  be  cosponsored  by 
Mrs.  Victoria  Cassalery  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bennett ; 
and  is  scheduled  to  commission  in  1970. 


Mary 

An  English  feminine  given  name. 


Mary,  a merchant  schooner  purchased  by  the  Navy  on 
Lake  Ontario  6 February  1813  for  service  against  the 
British  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  renamed  Raven 
(q.v.). 


( SP-462 : t.  22 ; 1.  55'6"  ; b.  11' ; dr.  3'9"  ; s.  12  k. ; a.  1 1- 
pdr.,  1 mg.) 

A wooden  patrol  boat  Mary  was  built  at  Chas.  Seabury’s, 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1907  and  scheduled  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  from  H.  L.  Jones,  12  January  1918,  for 
service  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I.  However, 
she  was  never  taken  over. 


Mary  Alice 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-397 : t.  180  (gr.)  ; 1.  174' ; b.  18'6'' ; dr.  9'9"  ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  51 ; a.  2 3-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Mary  Alice  (SP-397),  a steam  yacht  built  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  1897,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  William 
J.  Conners  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  commissioned  10  August 
1917,  Lt.  (jg.)  Grant  Campbell,  USNRF,  in  command. 

As  a unit  of  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve,  Mary 
Alice  operated  in  the  3d  Naval  District  patrolling  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  approaches  to  New  York  Harbor. 
Early  in  October,  1918,  Mary  Alice  joined  0-13  to  serve  as 
a patrol  boat  during  the  submarine’s  precommissioning 
acceptance  trials  in  Long  Island  Sound.  With  Capt  Wil- 
liam A.  Gill,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey,  embarked,  Mary  Alice  cruised  off  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  as  the  recently  built  submarine  conducted  a sub- 
merged circular  run  5 October.  Suddenly,  0-13  rammed 
Mary  Alice  amidships  and  holed  her.  She  sank  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  0-13  rescued  her  entire  crew  from  the 
water  shortly  afterwards. 


Mary  and  Betty 

(Sch) 

The  schooner  Mary  and  Betty  was  purchased  13  August 
1861  at  Baltimore  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Stellwagon  for  use  in  the 
“Stone  Fleet.”  She  was  sunk  as  an  obstruction  in  south- 
ern waters  14  November  1861. 


Mary  Ann 

(CIBt) 

The  canal  boat  Mary  Ann  was  purchased  19  July  1864 
at  Philadelphia  for  sinking  as  part  of  the  third  “Stone 
Fleet”  Loaded  with  60  tons  of  stone,  she  was  sent  to 
Baltimore  to  Commodore  Dornin  and  sunk  in  the  James 
River  16  September  1864. 


Mary  B.  Garner 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-682 : t.  252;  1.  140' ; b.  22'6"  ; s.  11  k. ; a.  2 6-pdrs.) 

Mary  B.  Garner  (SP-682),  built  in  1912  by  WJliam  E. 
Woodall  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Coast  Fish  Oil  & Guano  Co.,  Lewes,  Del.,  30  April 
1917 ; and  commissioned  12  May  1917,  Lt.  John  W.  Glover 
in  command. 

Attached  to  the  Mine  Sweeping  Squadron  of  the  4th 
Naval  District,  Mary  B.  Garner  operated  out  of  Philadel- 
phia sweeping  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  coastal  waters  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland 
through  the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  15  May  1919. 


Mary  Frances 

(Sch) 

Mary  Frances,  a schooner,  was  purchased  13  August 
1861  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  “Stone 
Fleet,”  used  in  an  attempt  to  block  channels  to  southern 
ports.  She  was  sunk  14  November  1861. 


Maryland 

The  seventh  State,  Maryland  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  28  April  1788. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  380;  cpl.  180;  a.  30  9-pdrs.,  6 6-pdrs.) 

The  first  Maryland,  a sloop,  was  built  by  public  sub- 
scription in  Baltimore  under  the  Act  of  30  June  1798; 
launched  at  Price  Shipyard,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3 June  1799 ; 
and  accepted  by  the  Navy  in  August  1799,  Capt.  John 
Rodgers  in  command. 

Maryland  departed  Baltimore  13  September  1799  for 
the  Surinam  station.  Arriving  1 October,,  the  sloop 
cruised  from  French  Guiana  to  Curacao  protecting  Ameri- 
can shipping  from  attacks  by  French  warships  and  pri- 
vateers. The  Napoleonic  wars  were  raging  in  Europe  and 
the  French  were  searching  and  seizing  merchant  vessels 
trading  with  the  British  West  Indies,  causing  much  loss 
to  American  commerce.  Maryland  captured  the  schooner 
Clarissa,  an  American  slave  trader  without  papers  4 
January  1800,  and  then  on  26  July  fell  in  with  and  re- 
captured without  a fight  the  Portuguese  brig  Gloria  da 
Mar,  which  had  been  captured  by  French  privateer  Cherry 
only  13  days  previous. 

The  sloop  cleared  Surinam  for  home  9 August  1800, 
having  served  since  December  1799  as  the  only  American 
naval  vessel  on  the  Surinam  station.  Sailing  by  way  of 
St.  Kitts,  and  St.  Thomas,  Maryland  escorted  a large  con- 
voy of  American  and  British  merchant  vessels  to  safe 
waters,  in  addition  to  capturing  Aerial,  an  American  mer- 
chantman without  papers,  2 September. 

She  arrived  Baltimore  1 October  for  repairs.  Maryland 
departed  Baltimore  22  March  1801  with  Congressman 
John  Dawson  of  Virginia,  President  Adams’  designated 
bearer  of  the  amended  and  ratified  Pinckney  Treaty 
with  France,  and  arrived  Havre  de  Grace,  France,  in  early 
May.  The  sloop  remained  until  15  July,  when,  because  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  ratification,  she  was  released  by 
Congressman  Dawson  and  sent  home.  Carrying  several 
diplomatic  passengers  and  important  letters  and  dis- 
patches, she  returned  to  her  home  port  Baltimore  28 
August.  Captain  Rodgers  discharged  the  crew  and  then 
sold  Maryland  2 October  1801  for  $20,200. 

II 

( ACR-8 : dp.  13,680  (norm.)  ; 1.  503'11'' ; b.  69'7"  ; dr.  26' ; 

s.  22.4  k. ; cpl.  890 ; a.  4 8'',  14  6",  18  3'',  4 3-pdr„  2 18" 

tt.  (subnv. ) ; cl.  Pennsylvania) 

The  second  Maryland  (ACR-8)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
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USS  Maryland  (ACR-8)  in  Dewey  drydoek.  The  dock  was  built  in  1905  and  towed  to  Manila,  arriving  in  July  1906. 
Dewey  drydoek  was  destroyed  during  World  War  II.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  M.  McPherson. 


News,  Va.,  7 October  1901 ; launched  12  September  1903 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Jennie  Scott  Waters ; and  commis- 
sioned 18  April  1905,  Capt.  R.  R.  Ingersoll  in  command. 

In  October  1905,  following  shakedown,  Maryland  joined 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  operations  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  she  took  part  in  the  1906  winter 
maneuvers  off  Cuba.  The  next  summer  she  conducted  a 
training  cruise  for  Massachusetts  Naval  Militiamen,  and 
then  readied  for  transfer  to  the  Pacific.  Departing  New- 
port 8 September  1906,  she  sailed,  via  San  Francisco  and 
Hawaii,  for  the  Asiatic  station  where  she  remained  until 
October  1907.  She  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
for  the  next  decade  she  cruised  throughout  the  Pacific, 
participating  in  survey  missions  to  Alaska  (1912  and 
1913)  ; carrying  Secretary  of  State  Knox  to  Tokyo  for 
the  funeral  of  Emperor  Meiji  Tenno  (September  1912)  ; 
steaming  off  the  Central  American  coast  to  aid,  if  neces- 
sary, Americans  endangered  by  political  turmoil  in  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  (1913, 1914,  and  1916)  ; and  making  numer- 
ous training  cruises  to  Hawaii  and  the  South-Central 
Pacific. 

When  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany,  6 April  1917, 
the  armored  cruiser,  renamed  Frederick,  9 November 
1916,  was  en  route  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco. 
Taking  on  men  and  supplies  at  the  latter  port,  she  got 
underway  for  the  Atlantic.  From  May  1917  through 
January  1918  she  patrolled  the  southeastern  Atlantic  off 
the  coast  of  South  America.  On  1 February  she  was 
assigned  to  escort  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  until 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  she  convoyed  troopships 
east  of  the  37th  meridian.  By  20  November  she  was 
attached  to  the  Cruiser  and  Destroyer  Force  and  before 
mid-1919  had  completed  six  round  trips  returning  troops 
from  France.  Detached  from  that  duty,  she  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  briefly  placed  in 
reduced  commission. 

Frederick  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  carrying  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Team  to  Antwerp,  Belgium,  as  she  conducted  a 
naval  reservist  training  cruise  in  July  of  1920.  At  the  end 
of  that  year  she  returned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Serving  as 
flagship  of  the  Train,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  the  next  year,  she 
conducted  only  one  lengthy  cruise,  to  South  America  in 
March  1921.  Operations  off  the  west  coast  took  up  the 
remainder  of  her  active  duty  career  and  on  14  February 
1922  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet 


at  Mare  Island.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
13  November  1929  and  sold  11  February  1930. 

Ill 

(BB-46 : dp.  32,600;  1.  624' ; b.  97'6"  ; dr.  30'6” ; s.  21.17 
k. ; cpl.  1,080 ; a.  8 16”,  12  5”,  4 3”,  4 6-pdr.,  2 21”  tt. ; 
cl.  Colorudo) 

Maryland  (BB-46)  was  laid  down  24  April  1917  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.  ; 
launched  20  March  1920 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Brook  Lee, 
wife  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Maryland ; and 
commissioned  21  July  1921,  Capt.  C.  F.  Preston  in 
command. 

With  a new  type  seaplane  catapult  and  the  first  16-inch 
guns  mounted  on  a U.S.  ship,  Maryland  was  the  pride  of 
the  Navy.  Following  an  east  coast  shakedown  she  found 
herself  in  great  demand  for  special  occasions.  She  ap- 
peared at  Annapolis  for  the  1922  Naval  Academy  gradu- 
ation and  at  Boston  for  the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  Fourth  of  July.  Between  18  August  and  25  Sep- 
tember she  paid  her  first  visit  to  a foreign  port  trans- 
porting Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  Brazil’s  Centennial  Exposition.  The  next 
year,  after  fleet  exercises  off  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Maryland  transited  the  canal  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  join  the  battle  fleet  stationed  on  the  west  coast. 

She  made  a good  will  voyage  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  1925,  and  transported  President-elect  Herbert 
Hoover  on  the  Pacific  leg  of  his  tour  of  Latin  America  in 
1928.  Throughout  these  years  and  the  1930’s  she  served 
as  a mainstay  of  fleet  readiness  through  tireless  training 
operations.  In  1940  Maryland  and  the  other  battleships 
of  the  battle  force  changed  their  bases  of  operations  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  present  at  battleship  row  along 
Ford  Island  when  Japan  struck  7 December  1941. 

A gunner’s  mate  striker,  writing  a letter  near  his 
machinegun,  brought  the  first  of  his  ship’s  guns  into  play, 
shooting  down  one  of  two  attacking  torpedo  planes.  In- 
board of  Oklahoma  and  thus  protected  from  the  initial 
torpedo  attack,  Maryland  managed  to  bring  all  her  anti- 
aircraft batteries  into  action.  Despite  two  bomb  hits  she 
continued  to  fire  and,  after  the  attack,  sent  firefighting 
parties  to  assist  her  sister  ships.  The  Japanese  announced 
that  she  had  been  sunk,  but  30  December,  battered  yet 
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sturdy,  she  entered  the  repair  yard  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

She  emerged  26  February  1942  not  only  repaired  but 
modernized  and  ready  for  great  service.  During  the  impor- 
tant Battle  of  Midway,  the  old  battleships,  not  fast  enough 
to  accompany  the  carriers,  operated  as  a backup  force. 
Thereafter  Maryland  engaged  in  almost  constant  training 
exercises  until  1 August,  when  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Assigned  sentinal  duty  along  the  southern  supply  routes 
to  Australia  and  the  Pacific  fighting  fronts,  Maryland  and 
Colorado  operated  out  of  the  Fiji  Islands  in  November  and 
advanced  to  the  New  Hebrides  in  February  1943.  Her  re- 
turn to  Pearl  Harbor  after  10  months  in  the  heat  of  the 
South  Pacific  brought  the  installation  of  additional  40mm. 
antiaircraft  protection. 

In  the  vast  amphibious  campaigns  of  the  Pacific  the 
firepower  of  Maryland  and  her  sister  ships  played  a key 
role.  Departing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  20  October  for  the 
South  Pacific,  Maryland  became  flagship  for  Rear  Adm. 
Harry  W.  Hill’s  Southern  Attack  Force  in  the  Gilberts 
Invasion,  with  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  C.  Smith,  Commander, 
2d  Marine  Division,  embarked.  Early  on  20  November  her 
big  guns  commenced  5 days  of  shore  bombardment  and 
call  fire  assignment  in  support  of  one  of  the  most  gallant 
amphibious  assaults  in  history,  at  Tarawa.  After  the 
island’s  capture,  she  remained  in  the  area  protecting  the 
transports  until  she  headed  back  to  the  United  States 
7 December. 

Maryland  steamed  from  San  Pedro  13  January  1944, 
rendezvoused  with  TF  53  at  Hawaii,  and  sailed  in  time  to 
be  in  position  off  the  well-fortified  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the 
Marshalls  on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  Assigned  to  reduce 
pillboxes  and  blockhouses  on  Roi  Island,  the  old  battleship 
fired  splendidly  all  day  and  again  the  following  morning 
until  the  assault  waves  were  within  500  yards  of  the 
beach.  Following  the  operation  she  steamed  back  to  Brem- 
erton, Wash.,  for  new  guns  and  an  overhaul. 

Two  months  later  Maryland,  again  readied  for  battle, 
sailed  westward  5 May  to  participate  in  the  biggest  cam- 
paign yet  attempted  in  the  Pacific  war — Saipan.  Vice 
Adm  R.  K.  Turner  allotted  TF  52  3 days  to  soften  up  the 
island  before  the  assault.  Firing  commenced  0545  on 
14  June.  Silencing  two  coastal  guns,  Maryland  encountered 
little  opposition  as  she  delivered  one  devastating  barrage 
after  another.  The  Japanese  attempted  to  strike  back 
through  the  air.  On  the  18th  the  ship’s  guns  claimed  their 
first  victim  but  4 days  later  a Betty  sneaked  in  flying  low 
over  the  still-contested  Saipan  hills  and  found  two 
anchored  battleships.  Crossing  the  bow  of  Pennsylvania, 
she  dropped  a torpedo  which  opened  a gaping  hole  in 
Maryland's  bow,  portside.  Casualties  were  light  and  in  15 
minutes  she  was  underway  for  Eniwetok,  and  shortly 
thereafter  to  the  repair  yards  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  an  around-the-clock  effort  by  the  shipyard  workers, 
on  13  August,  34  days  after  arrival,  the  ship  again  steamed 
forth  for  the  war  zone.  Rehearsing  briefly  in  the  Solomons, 
she  joined  Rear  Adm.  J.  B.  Oldendorf’s  Western  Fire 
Support  Group  (TG  32.5)  bound  for  the  Palau  Islands. 
Firing  first  on  12  September  to  cover  minesweeping  opera- 
tions and  underwater  demolition  teams,  she  continued 
the  shore  bombardment  until  the  landing  craft  approached 
the  beaches  on  the  15th.  Four  days  later  organized  resist- 
ance collapsed,  permitting  the  fire  support  ships  to  retire 
to  the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Reassigned  to  the  7th  Fleet,  Maryland  sortied  12  Octo- 
ber to  cover  the  important  initial  landings  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  Leyte.  Despite  floatng  mines,  the  invasion  force 
entered  Leyte  Gulf  on  the  18th.  The  bombardment  the 
following  day  and  the  landings  of  the  20th  went  well, 
but  the  Japanese  decided  to  contest  this  success  with  both 
kamikazes  and  a three-pronged  naval  attack. 

Forewarned  by  submarines  and  scout  planes,  the  Amer- 
ican battleship-cruiser  force  steamed  24  October  to  the 
southern  end  of  Leyte  Gulf  to  protect  Surigao  Strait.  Early 
on  the  25th  the  enemy  battleships  Fuso  and  Yamishiro  led 
the  Japanese  advance  into  the  Strait.  The  waiting  Amer- 


icans pounded  the  enemy  ships  severely.  First  came  tor- 
pedoes from  the  fleeting  PT  boats,  then  more  torpedoes 
from  the  daring  destroyers.  Next  came  gunfire  from  the 
cruisers.  Finally,  at  0355  the  readied  guns  of  the  battle- 
ship line  opened  fire.  Thunderous  salvos  of  heavy  caliber 
fire  slowed  the  enemy  force  and  set  the  Japanese  battle- 
ships on  fire.  Leaving  their  doomed  battleships  behind, 
the  decimated  enemy  ships  fled;  only  a remnant  of  the 
original  force  escaped  subsequent  naval  air  attacks.  Simi- 
larly other  U.S.  forces  blunted  and  repulsed  attacks  by 
the  center  and  northern  enemy  forces  during  the  decisive 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  important  victory,  Maryland 
patrolled  the  southern  approaches  to  Surigao  Strait  until 
29  October;  after  replenishment  at  Manus,  Admiralties, 
she  resumed  patrol  duty  16  November.  Japanese  air  attacks 
continued  to  pose  a definite  threat.  During  a raid  on 
27  November,  guns  of  TG  77.2  splashed  11  of  the  attacking 
planes.  Shortly  after  sunset  2 days  later,  a determined 
suicide  plane  dove  through  the  clouds  and  crashed  Mary- 
land between  turrets  Nos.  1 and  2.  Thirty-one  sailors  died 
in  the  explosion  and  fire  that  followed ; however,  the 
sturdy  battleship  continued  her  patrols  until  relieved 
2 December.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  19  December  and 
during  the  next  2 months  workmen  repaired  and  refitted 
“Fighting  Mary.” 

After  refresher  training,  Maryland  headed  for  the  west- 
ern Pacific  4 March  1945,  arriving  Ulithi  the  16th.  There 
she  joined  Rear  Adm.  M.  L.  Deyo’s  TF  54  and  on  21  March 
departed  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  closed  the 
coast  of  Okinawa  25  March  and  began  pounding  assigned 
targets  along  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Japanese  island 
fortress.  In  addition,  she  provided  fire  support  during  a 
diversionary  raid  on  the  southeast  coast  drawing  enemy 
defenses  from  the  main  amphibious  landings  on  the  west- 
ern beaches.  On  3 April  she  received  a fire  support  call 
from  Minneapolis  (CA-36).  The  cruiser  was  unable  to 
silence  entrenched  shore  batteries  with  8-inch  fire  and 
called  on  “Fighting  Mary’s”  mightly  16-inch  guns  for  aid. 
The  veteran  battleship  hurled  six  salvos  which  destroyed 
the  enemy  artillery. 

Maryland  continued  fire  support  duty  until  7 April  when 
she  sailed  with  TF  54  to  intercept  a Japanese  surface  force 
to  the  northward.  These  ships,  including  mighty  battleship 
Yamato,  came  under  intense  air  attacks  that  same  day, 
and  planes  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  sank  six  of 
10  ships  in  the  force.  At  dusk  on  the  7th  Maryland  took 
her  third  hit  from  enemy  planes  in  10  months.  A suicide 
plane  loaded  with  a 500-pound  bomb  crashed  the  top  of 
turret  No.  3 from  starboard.  The  explosion  wiped  out  the 
20mm.  mounts,  causing  53  casualties.  As  before,  however, 
she  continued  to  blast  enemy  shore  positions  with  devastat- 
ing 16-inch  fire.  While  guarding  the  western  transport 
area  12  April,  she  splashed  two  planes  during  afternoon 
raids. 

On  14  April  Maryland  left  the  firing  line  as  escort  for 
retiring  transports.  Steaming  via  the  Marianas  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  reached  Puget  Sound  7 May  and  entered  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton  the  next  day  for  extensive  over- 
haul. Completing  repairs  in  August,  she  now  entered  the 
“Magic  Carpet”  fleet.  During  the  next  4 months  she  made 
five  voyages  between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor,  re- 
turning more  than  9,000  combat  veterans  to  the  United 
States. 

Arriving  Seattle,  Wash.,  17  December,  she  completed 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty.  She  entered  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  15  April  1946  and  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  on  an  inactive  basis  15  July.  She  decommissioned 
ait  Bremerton  3 April  1947  and  remained  there  as  a unit 
of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Maryland  was  sold  for  scrap- 
ping to  Learner  Co.  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  8 July  1959. 

On  2 June  1961  the  Honorable  J.  Millard  Tawes,  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland,  dedicated  a lasting  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  battleship  and  her  fighting  men. 
Built  of  granite  and  bronze  and  incorporating  the  bell  of 
“Fighting  Mary,”  this  monument  honors  a ship  and  her 
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USS  Maryland  (BB-46)— 26  April  1944. 


men  whose  service  to  the  Nation  reflected  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  naval  service.  This  monument  is  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  State  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Maryland  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mary  Linda 

(CIBt : t.  116.) 

The  canal  boat  Mary  Linda  was  purchased  16  July 
1864  at  Philadelphia  to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  “stone 
fleet.”  She  was  sunk  as  an  obstruction  16  September  1864. 


Mary  Louise 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-356 : 1.  47'10"  ; b.  9'6"  ; dr.  4' ; s.  8 k.) 

Mary  Louise  (SP-356),  built  by  Milton  Point  Shipyard, 
N.Y.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a free-lease  basis  from 
J.  S.  Williams,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  24  August  1917,  and 
placed  in  service  27  August  1917  for  section  patrol  in  the 
6th  Naval  District.  Mary  Louise  was  returned  to  her 
owner  30  October  1917. 


Mary  M 

( SP-3274 : t.  26;  1.  64'0"  ; b.  12'2"  ; dr.  4'0" ; s.  10  mph.) 

Mary  M (SP-3274),  a wooden-hulled  motorboat,  built 
at  Sharptown,  Md.,  in  1904,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  1919  from  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Co. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Mary  M served  as 
a launch  at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  until  sold  1 May  1922. 


Mary  Pope 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-291 : t.  13  ; 1.  52' ; b.  8'5"  ; dr.  2'7"  ; s.  14.7  k. ; cpl.  4 ; 
a.  1 mg.) 

Mary  Pope  (SP-291),  a wooden-hulled  motorboat  built 
in  1915  as  Manitce  and  later  renamed  Madge  by  Gass 
Engineering  & Power  Co.  and  C.  L.  Seabury,  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  R.  W. 
Bingham  9 August  1917. 

After  serving  on  section  patrol  through  the  remainder 
of  World  War  I,  Mary  Pope  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  31  March  1919.  However,  while  still  in  custody  of  the 
Navy,  she  was  wrecked  10  September  1919. 
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An  early  draft  of  the  song  “The  Armored  Cruiser  Squadron”.  From  a scrapbook  of  Rear  Adm.  Ohauneey  Thomas, 

USN — USNA  class  of  1871.  (Transcript  follows.) 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  M.D.  THE  WASHINGTON  & TENNESSEE 

COLORADO  AND  PENNSY  SEE.  THE  PATH  FINDERS— SAID  TO  BE 

ARE  JUST  ABOUT  THE  PROPER  CHOICE  CAN’T  HOLD  A CANDLESTICK  TO  WE 
FOR  OUR  ARMORED  CRUISER  SQUADRON  AS  AN  ARMORED  CRUISER  SQUADON 

AWAY,  AWAY,  WITH  FIFE  AND  DRUM 
HERE  WE  COME 
FULL  OF  RUM 

TRYING  TO  PUT  SOMEONE  ON  THE  BUM 
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Mary  Sanford 

A former  name  retained. 

( ScStr : t.  457;  1.  102';  b.  31'6" ; dr.  12'6" ; s.  9 k. ; 
a.  2 24-pdr. ) 

A wooden  screw-steamer  built  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  in 
1862,  Mary  Sanford  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  13  July 
1863  at  Philadelphia  from  William  R.  Dinsmore,  and 
commissioned  20  August  1863  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
Acting  Master’s  Mate  Alfred  P.  Hieh  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Mary  Sanford  served  as  a transport  during  1863,  ferrying 
sick  men  to  northern  ports,  towing  tug  John  Adams  from 
Morris  Island  to  Port  Royal  5 September,  and  carrying 
out  buoys  at  Hampton  Roads  the  18th.  She  arrived  Morris 
Island  1 November  with  ordnance  stores,  departing  as  a 
gunboat  24  December  in  the  expedition  to  Murrell’s  Inlet 
to  destroy  a schooner  trying  to  run  the  blockade  and  to 
disperse  Confederates  that  had  been  harassing  Union 
gunboats  there. 

After  this  successful  expedition,  Mary  Sanford  was 
stationed  off  Charleston  as  part  of  the  blockade  4 January 
1864,  and  served  in  the  blockade  there  until  transferring 
to  Big  Scatilla  River  in  the  early  autumn.  With  Braziliera, 
she  freed  slaves  on  a plantation  on  White  Oak  Creek,  Ga., 
15  October,  engaging  and  driving  off  Confederate  cavalry 
at  Yellow  Bluff. 

After  the  end  of  the  conflict,  Sanford  decommissioned 
21  June  1865  at  Philadelphia  and  was  sold  there  at  public 
auction  13  July.  Redocumented  16  August  1865,  she  con- 
tinued to  serve  American  commerce  until  1871. 


Marysville 

Cities  in  California,  Kansas  and  Michigan ; towns  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington. 

(PCE(R)-857 : dp.  640  (It.)  ; 1. 184'6"  ; b.  33'1"  ; dr.  9'5"  ; 

s.  11  k. ; cpl.  99  ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp., 

1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  PCE-8^2.) 

Marysville  originally  PC-857,  was  redesignated  PCE 
(R)-857,  19  June  1943;  laid  down  by  Pullman  Standard 
Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  21  December  1943 ; 
launched  4 May  1944 ; and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  26  April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  K.  Thurman  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  PCE(R)- 
857  steamed  to  the  Canal  Zone  31  July  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific.  She  transited  the  canal  2 August,  reached  Pearl 
Harbor  the  19th,  and  on  the  29th  began  escort  duty  under 
ComServRon  2.  Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  she 
operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  among  the  islands  of  the 
central  Pacific.  Thence  in  1946  she  returned  to  the  west 
coast  and  underwent  conversion  to  an  underwater  sound 
laboratory  ship  at  Long  Beach.  During  her  6-month  con- 
version, all  armament  was  removed  and  laboratory  spaces, 
transducer  columns,  and  a 5-ton  capacity  boom  were  in- 
stalled. She  reclassified  E-PCER-857  on  22  March  1947 
and  began  duty  in  support  of  the  Pacific  Projects  Division 
of  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force,  conducting 
underwater  sound  experiments  off  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  until  July  1949. 

On  5 July  1949  she  departed  San  Diego  for  a 2-month 
cruise,  during  which  she  shot  underwater  photographs,  to  a 
depth  of  730  fathoms,  off  Alaska  and  among  the  Aleutians. 
Spending  the  next  10  months  in  operations  off  southern 
California,  she  readied  for  a "Mid  Pac”  expedition  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  and 
the  Scripps  Oceanographic  Institute.  From  29  July  until 
1 November  she  conducted  experiments  near  Kwajalein, 
Bikini,  and  Johnston  Islands  with  the  Institute’s  MV 
Horizon.  Upon  her  return  to  San  Diego  she  commenced 
10  years  of  operations  along  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
Pacific,  concentrating  on  the  southern  California  and 
Central  American  coasts  to  San  Salvador.  Named  Marys- 


ville 15  February  1956,  she  received  a thermistor  chain 
for  use  in  charting  ocean  currents  and  layers  by  tem- 
perature gradients  that  year.  The  19-ton  self-contained 
chain  hoist,  with  a greater  thermal  reading  speed  than 
the  previously  used  bathythermograph,  was  capable  of 
recording  thermoclines  over  a larger  area  in  a shorter 
time  thus  enabling  the  ship  to  study  more  accurately  the 
theory  that  the  oceans,  like  the  atmosphere,  contain  warm 
and  cold  fronts  which  divert  underwater  sound.  Marys- 
ville, with  her  new  equipment,  resumed  operations  along 
the  west  coast,  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  tip  of  Baja 
California.  In  January  1963  marine  biological  experiments 
were  added  to  the  vessel’s  studies  of  internal  wave  mo- 
tions and  construction  of  three-dimensional  plots  of  iso- 
thermal layers. 

Three  years  later,  in  1966,  Marysville  extended  her  op- 
erational range.  Departing  San  Diego  17  January  she 
headed  south  on  a 3-month  cruise  to  study  the  Crom- 
well and  Humboldt  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Galapa- 
gos Islands  and  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  Returning  23  April, 
she  got  underway  again  22  June  for  a 4-month  study  of 
thermal  conditions  in  the  Japanese  Sea,  concentrating  on 
the  Kuroshiro  and  Oyashiro  currents.  This  latter  cruise 
was  the  vessel’s  first  venture  across  the  Pacific  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet  since  her  commissioning.  Since  returning  to 
San  Diego  4 November  1966  Marysville  has  continued  into 
1969  her  oceanographic  investgations  of  ocean  tempera- 
tures and  underwater  sound  along  the  west  coast. 


Masbate 

An  island,  and  province,  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  central 
Philippines. 


Webster  (ARV-2)  was  originally  authorized  for  ac- 
quisition by  the  U.S.  Navy  as  Masbate  (ARG-15),  but  on 
22  February  1944  she  was  reclassified  as  ARV-2  and  on 
30  March  she  was  renamed  Webster  (q.v.)  prior  to  being 
acquired  and  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 


Mascoma 

A river  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

(AO-83  : dp.  5,532  (light)  ; 1.  523'6"  ; b.  68' ; dr.  30'10"  ; s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  267;  a.  1 5”,  4 3”,  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl. 

Escambia,  T,  T2-SE-A2) 

Mascoma  (AO-83),  built  by  the  Marinship  Corp.,  Sausa- 
lito,  Calif.,  under  Maritime  Commission  contract,  was 
launched  31  May  1943,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ryan ; 
converted  by  the  Swan  Island  Yard,  Kaiser  Corp.,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ; accepted  and  commissioned  3 February  1944, 
Comdr.  C.  C.  Eden  in  command. 

On  14  May  1944,  Mascoma  got  underway  for  the  Pacific 
theater  to  serve  as  a fleet  oiler.  She  arrived  at  Kwajalein 
4 June  and  fueled  ships  there  until  departing  for  Majuro 
on  the  13th.  At  Majuro  through  the  21st  she  encountered 
her  first  experience  with  boiler  trouble,  an  experience 
which  was  to  be  repeated  throughout  her  wartime  oper- 
ations. In  spite  of  boiler  problems,  she  sailed  for  Eniwe- 
tok  on  the  22d,  taking  up  fueling  assignments  there  on  the 
25th  and  effecting  repairs  to  her  boilers.  Toward  the  end 
of  July  the  oiler  steamed  for  the  fueling  area  off  Saipan, 
remaining  in  support  of  the  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam 
operations  until  1 August.  She  then  consolidated  her  fuel 
into  Cimarron  and  departed  for  Eniwetok  en  route  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Resupplied,  Mascoma  returned  to  Majuro  2 September, 
continuing  on  to  Manus  the  following  week.  She  arrived 
in  the  Admiralties  on  the  13th  and  departed  again  on  the 
18th  to  lend  support  to  the  first  carrier  task  force  attack 
on  the  Philippines. 

On  26  September,  while  in  the  fueling  area,  the  tanker 
again  developed  boiler  trouble  and  was  dead  in  the  water 
for  over  16  hours.  Having  effected  temporary  repairs  dur- 
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ing  that  time,  she  returned  to  Manus  arriving  1 October 
and  remaining  until  the  10th  for  further  repairs. 

Mascoma  next  sailed  for  Kossol  Roads,  where  she  served 
as  station  tanker  from  13  October  through  18  November. 
She  then  steamed  for  Ulithi,  arriving  on  the  19th.  At 
anchor  at  Ulithi  the  next  morning,  her  crew  witnessed  the 
first  use  of  one  of  Japan’s  weapons  of  last  resort,  the 
kaiten.  On  that  morning,  20  November,  Mississinewa, 
moored  near  Mascoma,  was  rocked  with  explosions  caused 
by  a direct  hit  with  a kaiten  from  the  submarine  1-1)7. 
This  suicide  sortie  had  been  led  by  Lt.  Sekio  Nishinu,  one 
of  the  kaiten’s  inventors.  Boatcrews  from  Mascoma 
rescued  21  survivors  from  Mississinewa. 

Nine  days  later  Mascoma  attempted  to  return  to  the 
fueling  area,  but  was  turned  back  by  heavy  weather.  She 
departed  again  for  the  area  10  December,  but,  on  the  16th, 
was  forced  by  an  approaching  typhoon  to  break  off  oper- 
ations. On  the  17th  boiler  trouble  again  caused  her  to  cut 
off  her  engines.  Underway  9 hours  later,  she  rode  out  the 
storm  with  only  one  boiler  in  operation.  On  the  19th  she 
resumed  fueling  operations  and  returned  to  Ulithi  for 
repairs  on  the  24th. 

The  next  month,  January  1945,  she  sailed  to  California 
for  navy  yard  availability  at  San  Pedro,  returning  to 
Ulithi  18  April.  The  next  day  she  was  en  route  to  Okinawa 
to  supply  fuel  to  the  forces  in  that  campaign.  Before  mid- 
July,  she  returned  to  that  area  three  times,  replenishing, 
after  each  fueling  period,  at  Ulithi. 

On  10  July,  Mascoma  departed  Ulithi  to  rendezvous  with 
units  of  TG  38.1,  then  involved  in  attacks  on  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  1 August,  replenished 
her  supplies  and  was  underway  again  by  the  8th.  On  the 
9th  engine  trouble  once  again  forced  Mascoma  to  drop  out 
of  formation.  Ordered  to  Saipan,  she  was  unable  to  re- 
join her  task  group  until  the  20th,  by  which  time  hostilities 
had  ended.  She  continued  fueling  at  sea  operations  until 
the  28th,  when  she  steamed  for  Japan.  In  Japan  she  car- 
ried out  harbor  fueling  assignments  at  Sagami-Wan,  before 
proceeding  to  Tokyo  Bay,  where  she  witnessed  the  official 
surrender,  2 September.  The  next  day,  3 September,  she 
returned  to  Ulithi  for  fueling  assignments  and,  again, 
repairs  to  her  boilers. 

On  24  October,  the  oiler  departed  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  26  November  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  decom- 
missioned 17  December.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
8 January  1946,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 27  June  1946.  Returned  to  the  Navy,  she  was 
accepted  by  the  3rd  Naval  District  and  reactivated  4 
February  1948.  In  August  1949  she  was  berthed  at  Orange 
Tex.,  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  but  was 
reactivated  again  27  July  1950.  From  that  time  through 
1959  she  served  as  a noncommissioned  Naval  vessel 
manned  by  civilian  personnel  under  contract  to  MSTS. 
In  that  capacity,  Mascoma  continued  her  record  of  war- 
time support  by  serving  off  the  Korean  coast  from  14 
February  1953  through  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  27 
July,  remaining  in  the  area  until  13  August  1953.  For  this 
service,  performed  as  a merchant  ship,  she  received  the 
Korean  Service  Medal  and  the  U.N.  Service  Medal.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  18  June  1959  and  sold  to 
Seatrain  Lines  Inc.,  for  conversion  to  a containerized 
cargo  ship. 

For  her  service  during  World  War  II,  Mascoma  received 
seven  battle  stars. 

Mascoutah 

An  Illinois  town  named  for  the  Indian  word  for  prairie. 

( YTB-772 : dp.  205  (f)  ; 1.  85';  b.  24';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  12 ; cl.  Mascoutah) 

Mascoutah  (YTB-772)  was  launched  by  Jakobson  Ship- 
yard, Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  22  July  1964,  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Kimball. 

Placed  in  service  the  following  month,  Mascoutah 


steamed  to  Norfolk  for  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District. 
Reclassified  YTM-760  in  September  1965,  she  served  out 
of  Norfolk  until  the  summer  of  1966,  when  she  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  for  duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District.  There,  into 
1969,  she  has  continued  to  perform  the  vital  duties  of  a 
Navy  tug  with  quiet  efficiency. 


Mason 

The  first  Mason  (DD-191)  was  named  for  John  Young 
Mason,  born  18  April  1799,  in  Greene  County,  Va.  Both  a 
political  leader  and  a diplomat,  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  first  for  President  John  Tyler  from  1844  to  1845  and 
then  for  President  James  K.  Polk  from  1846  to  1849.  As 
minister  to  France  from  1853,  he  joined  James  Buchanan 
and  Pierre  Soule,  ministers,  respectively,  to  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  issuing  on  18  October  1854  the  famous  Ostend 
Manifesto  on  the  justification  of  seizing  Cuba  if  Spain 
would  not  sell  the  colony  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mason 
died  in  Paris,  France,  3 October  1859. 

The  second  Mason  (DE-529)  was  named  for  Newton 
Henry  Mason,  born  24  December  1918  at  New  York  City. 
He  enlisted  as  a seaman  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  7 November 
1940  and  on  10  February  1941  was  appointed  an  aviation 
cadet.  Assigned  to  Fighting  Squadron  3 in  September,  he 
died  following  aerial  combat  against  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  8 and  9 May  1942.  Ensign 
Mason  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  for  his  skill  and  courage  in  battle. 

I 

(Destroyer  No.  191:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'9"  ; dr. 

9'3" ; s.  35  k. ; cpl.  101;  a.  4 4”,  3 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl. 

Clcmson) 

The  first  Mason  (Destroyer  No.  191)  was  laid  down  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  10  July  1918 ; launched  8 March  1919 ; sponsored 
by  Miss  Mary  Mason  Williams,  great-granddaughter  of 
Secretary  Mason  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
28  February  1920,  Lt.  Carl  F.  Holden  temporarily  in  com- 
mand until  Lt.  Comdr.  Hartwell  C.  Davis  took  command 
8 March. 

On  17  July  Mason  was  designated  DD-191.  After  shake- 
down  off  Norfolk,  she  operated  along  the  east  coast  for 
the  next  2 years  until  she  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  As  a 
result  of  the  Washington  Treaty  of  6 February  1922  limit- 
ing naval  armament,  the  destroyer  decommissioned  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  3 July  1922. 

After  World  War  II  broke  out  in  Europe,  Mason  recom- 
missioned 4 December  1939.  Under  terms  of  the  “Destroy- 
ers for  Bases”  executive  agreement  of  2 September  1940, 
she  became  one  of  50  overage  four-pipers  turned  over  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  99-year  leases  on  strategic 
bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mason  arrived  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  2 October ; decommissioned  the  8th ; and  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Broad- 
water ( H-81 ) the  next  day. 

On  15  October  she  departed  Halifax  for  the  British 
Isles,  via  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  arriving  in  the  Clyde 
River,  Scotland,  the  26th  for  service  with  the  11th  Escort 
Group,  Western  Approaches  Command.  During  the  early 
part  of  1941  the  indispensible  destroyer  escorted  convoys, 
carrying  troops  and  military  supplies,  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Middle  East.  She  spent  May  and  June  at 
Southampton,  England. 

Assigned  to  the  Newfoundland  Escort  Force  in  July,  the 
ship  patrolled  the  North  Atlantic  and  guarded  convoys 
against  the  German  submarine  “wolfpacks”  into  the  fall 
of  that  year.  Early  in  the  morning  of  17  October  she 
attacked  a U-boat,  one  of  a pack  assaulting  an  American 
convoy  SC-48  some  400  miles  south  of  Iceland.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  she  herself  fell  victim  to  torpedoes  of 
TJ-101  and  sank  at  1340  the  same  day. 
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II 

( DE-529 : dp.  1,140 ; 1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3"  (mean)  ; 

s.  21  k. ; epl.  156 ; a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp. 

1 dep.  (h.h.)  ; cl.  Evarts) 

The  second  Mason  (DE-529)  was  laid  down  by  Boston. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  14  October  1943 ; launched  17 
November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  Mason,  mother 
of  Ensign  Mason ; and  commissioned  20  March  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  M.  Blackford,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Mason,  the  first 
Navy  ship  with  a predominantly  Negro  crew,  departed 
Charleston  14  June  escorting  a convoy  bound  for  Europe, 
arriving  Horta  Harbor,  Azores,  6 July.  She  got  underway 
from  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  for  the  east  coast  26  July, 
arriving  Boston  2 August  for  convoy  duty  off  the  harbor 
through  August. 

On  2 September  she  arrived  New  York  to  sail  the  19th 
in  the  screen  for  convoy-tow  NY-119.  The  escort  ship 
reached  Falmouth,  England,  with  part  of  the  convoy  18 
October,  and  returned  to  New  York  from  Plymouth  and 
the  Azores  22  November.  Mason  joined  TF  64  at  Norfolk 
17  December.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  in  convoy  for 
Europe,  passing  by  Gibraltar  4 January  1945  to  be  relieved 
of  escort  duties.  Continuing  to  Algeria,  she  entered  Oran 

5 January  for  formation  of  TG  60.11. 

The  escort  ship  cleared  Oran  the  7th.  Four  days  later 
Mason  made  radar  contact  with  a surface  target.  She  rang 
up  full  speed  with  all  battle  stations  manned  to  attack 
the  presumptive  submarine,  rammed,  and  dropped  depth 
charges.  Unable  to  regain  contact,  the  ship  returned  to  the 
contact  point,  where  searchlight  revealed  the  target — a 
wooden  derelict  about  100  by  50  feet.  Mason  then  steamed 
to  Bermuda  for  repairs,  entering  St.  George’s  Harbor  19 
January.  Five  days  later  she  reached  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

On  12  February  Mason  departed  Norfolk  in  convoy  for 
the  Mediterranean,  arriving  off  Gibraltar  the  28th.  She 
cleared  Oran  8 March  to  guard  a convoy  to  Bermuda  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  before  returning  to  New  York  24  March. 
After  sonar  exercises  off  New  London,  Conn.,  and  fighter- 
director  training  with  naval  aircraft  from  Quonset  Point, 
R.I.,  she  steamed  from  Norfolk  10  April  with  another  con- 
voy to  Europe,  leaving  the  convoy  at  Gibraltar  the  28th. 
Mason  was  2 days  out  of  Oran  en  route  to  the  east  coast 
when  the  German  surrender  was  announced  9 May. 

Mason  arrived  at  New  York  23  May  for  operations  along 
the  east  coast  into  July.  From  28  July  to  18  August  she 
served  as  schoolship  for  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Miami, 
Fla.  On  20  August  she  arrived  at  New  London  to  be  out- 
fitted for  long-range  underwater  signal  testing  in  the 
Bermuda  area  into  September.  Mason  departed  Bermuda 
8 September  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  there  2 days 
later. 

Mason  decommissioned  12  October ; was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 November  1945 : and  was  sold  and  delivered  at 
Charleston  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harris  of  Barber,  N.J.,  18  March 
1947  for  scrapping. 

Mason  L.  Weems 

Mason  L.  Weems  (IX-124)  was  renamed  Moose  (q.v.) 
27  October  1943. 

Massachusetts 

One  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ratified  the  Constitution 

6 February  1788. 

I 

( ScGbt : t.  765;  1.  178';  b.  32'2" ; dr.  15';  a.  4 guns) 

The  first  Massachusetts,  a wooden  steamer,  was  built 
in  the  shipyard  of  Samuel  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Edward  H.  Delano  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes  in 
1845.  As  an  auxiliary  steam  packet,  she  helped  pioneer 
commercial  steamer  service  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, England.  She  was  purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 


ment in  1847  and  during  the  Mexican  War  served  as  a 
troop  transport  for  the  Army.  In  1848  she  steamed  ’round 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco ; she  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  1 August  1849 ; and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  L.  R.  Knox  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron,  Massachusetts  op- 
erated along  the  west  coast  in  a project  for  the  selection 
of  sites  for  lighthouses  and  bouys  by  the  Joint  Navy  and 
Army  Commission.  She  departed  San  Francisco  12  August 
1852 ; steamed  via  ports  in  Ecuador,  Chile,  and  Brazil ; 
and  arrived  Norfolk  17  March  1853.  She  decommissioned 
the  following  day. 

Massachusetts  recommissioned  at  Norfolk  2 May  1854, 
Lt.  Richard  W.  Meade  in  command.  After  fitting  out,  she 
departed  for  the  Pacific  5 July,  reached  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  13  December,  and  arrived  Mare  Island  8 May 
1855.  During  June  and  July  she  cruised  the  coast  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  River ; thence,  she  sailed 
for  Central  America  25  August.  She  showed  the  flag  from 
Mexico  to  Nicaragua  and  returned  to  San  Francisco 
9 January  1856. 

Following  an  Indian  uprising  along  the  coast  of  Puget 
Sound,  Washington  Territory,  in  October  1855,  Massa- 
chusetts departed  Mare  Island  17  February  1856  with 
guns  and  ammunition  for  Seattle  where  she  arrived 
24  February.  She  operated  in  Puget  Sound  and  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  for  more  than  a year,  visiting  ports 
in  Washington  Territory  and  the  British  Crown  Colony 
of  Vancouver  Island.  She  departed  the  Pacific  Northwest 
4 April  1847,  reached  Mare  Island  9 April,  and  decommis- 
sioned there  17  June. 

On  5 January  1859  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Isaac 
Toucey  ordered  the  Commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  to  fit  out  Massachusetts  prior  to  transfer  to  the 
War  Department.  She  was  turned  over  to  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  May  1859  and  during  the  next 
several  years  cruised  Puget  Sound  “for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter.”  The  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army  ordered  Massachusetts  retransferred 
to  the  Navy  27  January  1862.  Subsequently,  she  was 
placed  in  ordinary  at  Mare  Island  and  surveyed. 

Massachusetts  underwent  conversion  to  a storeship. 
Her  engines  were  removed,  and  she  was  converted  into 
a bark.  Renamed  Farallones  in  January  1863,  she  com- 
missioned 17  June  1863,  Acting  Master  O.  C.  Wells  in 
command.  She  served  ships  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  as  a 
storeship  until  February  1867  when  she  decommissioned 
at  Mare  Island.  She  was  sold  at  San  Francisco  to  Moore 
& Co.,  15  May  1867. 

II 

( ScStr : t.  1,515;  1.  210'10"-;  b.  33'2"  ; s.  11  k. ; a.  1 22- 
pdr.  42  cwt.  pivot,  4 82  cwt.) 

The  second  Massachusetts,  an  iron  screw  steamer  built 
at  Boston  in  1860,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  3 May  1861 
from  the  Boston  & Southern  Steamship  Co.,  and  commis- 
sioned 24  May  1861  at  Boston,  Commander  Melaneton 
Smith  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Massa- 
chusetts steamed  south  10  May  1861  to  anchor  off  Key 
West,  departing  there  8 June  for  Pensacola.  The  next 
day  she  took  her  first  prize,  British  ship  Perthshire,  near 
Pensacola.  She  captured  Achilles  17  June  and  2 days 
later  took  Nahum  Stetson  off  Pass  a l’Outre,  La.,  and 
on  the  23d  captured  Mexican  schooner  Brilliant  and  the 
Confederate  blockade-running  schooners  Trois  Frcrcs, 
Olive  Branch,  Fanny,  and  Basilc  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
While  Massachusetts  was  absent,  the  South  had  fortified 
Ship  Island,  and  the  batteries  fired  on  her  when  she  re- 
turned from  Pensacola.  She  engaged  the  Confederate  guns 
until  she  ran  out  of  ammunition.  On  13  July  she  seized 
schooner  Biland  near  Ship  Island,  and  next  day  engaged 
steamers  Arrow  and  Oregon  off  Chandeleur  Island,  forc- 
ing them  to  withdraw.  Massachusetts  captured  blockade- 
running sloop  Charles  Henry  near  Ship  Island  7 August 
and  gained  information  on  Fort  Pike,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  for  the  South. 
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After  repairs  in  early  September,  Massachusetts  forti- 
fied Chandeleur  Island  and  set  up  a light  there  13  Sep- 
tember. A landing  party  from  the  ship  took  possession 
of  Ship  Island  17  September,  thereby  providing  the  Union 
Navy  with  a valuable  shelter  during  storms  and  the  base 
from  which  Farragut  would  launch  his  attack  on  New 
Orleans.  Returning  to  Ship  Island  20  September,  Massa- 
chusetts attacked,  causing  the  South  to  burn  the  barracks 
and  desert  Ship  Island  passage. 

Massachusetts  operated  near  strategically  important 
Ship  Island  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  She 
thwarted  Confederate  efforts  to  transport  freight  through 
the  passage  2 December,  captured  a small  fishing  boat  12 
December,  and  turned  back  Oregon , Pamlico,  Gray  Cloud, 
and  Florida  at  Mississippi  Sound  19  December. 

Early  in  1862  Massachusetts  steamed  northward  to  de- 
commission at  New  York  28  February.  Fitted  out  as  a 
transport  and  supply  ship,  she  recommissioned  16  April 
and  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  decommis- 
sioning at  New  York  3 December. 

Massachusetts  recommissioned  10  March  1863  and  but 
for  a brief  period  in  ordinary  late  that  summer  served 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  through  the  end 
of  the  war.  She  captured  sloop  Parsis  in  Wassaw  Sound 
12  March  and  with  Commodore  Perry  captured  blockade 
runner  Caledonia  30  May  1864  south  of  Cape  Fear  after 
a 2-hour  chase.  In  August  she  aided  steamers  Gettysburg 
and  Keystone  State  in  the  capture  of  Confederate  steamer 
Lilian. 

On  19  March  1865  Massachusetts  struck  a torpedo 
(mine),  which  failed  to  explode,  in  Charleston  Harbor. 
She  decommissioned  22  September  1865  at  New  York  and 
was  sold  there  at  public  auction  1 October  1867.  Docu- 
mented 11  February  1868  as  Crescent  City,  she  served 
American  commerce  until  1872. 

Ill 

Passaconaway  f q.v. ) , a twin-turreted  Kalamazoo  class 
monitor,  was  first  renamed  Thunderer  15  June  1869  and 
then  renamed  Massachusetts  while  laid  up  in  an  unfinished 
condition  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Never 


completed,  she  was  condemned  under  an  act  of  Congress 
5 August  1882  and  broken  up  in  1884. 

(BB-2 : dp.  10,288;  1.  350'11" ; b.  69'3" ; dr.  24';  s.  16.21 
k. ; cpl.  586;  a.  4 13”,  8 8”,  4 6”,  2 3”,  20  6-pdrs.,  6 
1-pdrs.,  6 18”  tt. ; cl.  Indiana) 

The  fourth  Massachusetts  (BB-2)  was  laid  down  by 
William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  25  June  1891 ; 
launched  10  J une  1893 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Leila  Herbert, 
daughter  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hilary  Herbert;  and 
commissioned  10  June  1896,  Capt.  Frederick  Rodgers  in 
command. 

IV 

Underway  for  shakedown  4 August  1896,  Massachusetts 
conducted  trials  and  maneuvers  off  the  middle  Atlantic 
coast  until  30  November,  when  she  entered  New  York 
Navy  Yard  for  overhaul.  Following  a brief  voyage  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  12  to  20  February  1897,  the  battleship 
departed  New  York  26  May  for  Boston,  arriving  2 days 
later  for  a celebration  in  her  honor,  including  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Massachusetts  Coat  of  Arms  16  June,  and 
a gift  of  a statue  of  victory  the  next  day.  She  departed 
Boston  on  the  19th  to  cruise  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
arriving  23  June.  Sailing  on  the  28th  the  warship  operated 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  next  10  months,  participating 
in  training  maneuvers  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
off  Florida,  and  making  calls  at  major  east  coast  ports.  On 
27  March  1898,  she  was  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
to  join  the  “Flying  Squadron”  for  the  blockade  of  Cuba. 

Massachusetts  departed  Norfolk  13  May  for  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  where  she  took  up  blockade  duties  on  the  22d.  On 
the  afternoon  of  31  May  in  company  with  battleship 
Iowa  (BB-4)  and  cruiser  New  Orleans,  she  bombarded 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  ex- 
changed fire  with  Spanish  cruiser  Cristobal  Colon,  forcing 
the  enemy  ship  to  retire  into  the  inner  harbor  of  Santiago. 
The  battleship  remained  on  patrol  off  Santiago,  inter- 
mittently bombarding  Spanish  fortifications,  until  3 July, 
when  she  stood  out  to  coal  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Missing 
the  Battle  of  Santiago,  the  battleship  steamed  back  to 


USS  Massachusetts  (BB-2) . Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  his  at  sea  training  in  this  ship  as  a midshipman  in  1904. 
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her  station  on  the  4th,  arriving  in  time  to  help  battleship 
Texas  force  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes  to  beach  and  surren- 
der at  midnight  6 July.  Following  duty  in  support  of  the 
American  occupation  of  Puerto  Rico,  21  July  to  1 Au- 
gust, Massachusetts  steamed  for  home,  arriving  New  York 
20  August. 

During  the  next  7 years,  Massachusetts  cruised  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  eastern  Caribbean  as  a member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron.  From  27  May  to  30  August 
1904,  the  warship  served  as  a training  ship  for  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen  off  New  England  and  then  entered 
New  York  Yard  for  overhaul.  Departing  New  York  13 
January  1905,  the  battlewagon  then  steamed  for  the 
Caribbean  on  training  maneuvers,  operating  there  until 
she  returned  north  to  cruise  off  New  England  in  May. 
Putting  into  New  York  12  November  1905,  she  underwent 
inactivation  overhaul  and  then  decommissioned  8 January 
1906. 

Massachusetts  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  2 
May  1910  to  serve  as  a summer  practice  ship  for  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen.  During  the  next  4 years  she  made 
three  midshipman  cruises — twice  to  Western  Europe — 
before  entering  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  September 
1912.  Following  a brief  voyage  to  New  York  5 to  16  October 
for  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review,  the  worship  returned 
to  Philadelphia  where  she  remained  until  decommissioning 
23  May  1914. 

Massachusetts  recommissioned  9 June  1917  at  Phila- 
delphia. Sailing  9 October,  she  arrived  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  on  the  15th,  w'here  she  em- 
barked Naval  Reserve  guncrew's  for  gunnery  training  in 
Block  Island  Sound.  Continuing  on  this  duty  until  27 
May  1918,  the  old  battleship  then  underwent  repairs  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Assigned  to  battle  practice,  “A” 
Division,  Battleship  Force  1,  Atlantic  Fleet,  9 June  1918, 
the  veteran  battlewagon  steamed  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  the 
same  day,  and  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  I served 
as  a heavy  gun  target  practice  ship  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  local  Atlantic  waters.  Massachusetts  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia 16  February  1919.  Redesignated  Coast  Battle- 
ship No.  2,  29  March,  the  worship  decommissioned  for  the 
final  time  on  the  31st.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
22  November  1920  and  loaned  to  the  War  Department  as 


a target  ship.  Scuttled  off  Pensacola  Bar,  Fla.,  6 January 
1921,  the  hulk  was  bombarded  by  batteries  from  Fort 
Pickens  for  4 years  and  then  returned  to  the  Navy  20 
February  1925.  Though  offered  for  sale  for  scrap,  no  ac- 
ceptable bids  were  received  and  finally,  on  15  November 
1956,  the  ship  was  declared  the  property  of  the  state  of 
Florida. 


When  purchased  by  the  Navy  9 November  1917, 
Massachusetts  was  renamed  Shaivmut  ( q.v .). 


Massachusetts  (BB-54)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  4 April  1921.  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the  United  States  6 February 
1922,  construction  was  suspended  8 February  1922 ; and 
the  contract  was  canceled  17  August  1923.  Her  unfinished 
hull  was  sold  8 November  1923  to  the  Steel  Scrap  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  scrap,  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  10  November  1923. 

V 

(BB-59:  dp.  35,000;  1.  680'10”  ; b.  108'2”  ; dr.  29'3”  ; s. 

27  k. ; cpl.  1793;  a.  9 16”,  20  5”,  24  40mm.,  35  20mm., 

cl.  South  Dakota) 

Massachusetts  (BB-59)  was  laid  down  20  July  1939 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  23  Sep- 
tember 1941 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams ; 
and  commissioned  12  May  1942  at  Boston,  Oapt.  Francis 
E.  M.  Whiting  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Massachusetts  departed  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  24  October  1942  and  4 days  later  made  rendezvous 
with  the  Western  Naval  Task  Force  for  the  invasion  of 
north  Africa,  serving  as  flagship  for  Adm.  H.  Kent  Hewitt. 
While  steaming  off  Casablanca  8 November,  she  came  un- 
der fire  from  French  battleship  Jean  Bart’s  15-inch  guns. 
She  returned  fire  at  0740.  firing  the  first  16-inch  shells 
fired  by  the  U.S.  against  the  European  Axis  Powers. 
Within  a few  minutes  she  silenced  Jean  Bart’s  main  bat- 
tery ; then  she  turned  her  guns  on  French  destroyers 
which  had  joined  the  attack,  sinking  two  of  them.  She 


USS  Massachusetts  (BB-59) — 24  November  1944.  She  is  now  enshrined  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  may  be  visited  there 

at  State  Pier. 
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also  shelled  shore  batteries  and  blew  up  an  ammunition 
dump.  After  a cease-fire  had  been  arranged  with  the 
French,  she  headed  for  the  United  States  12  November, 
and  prepared  for  Pacific  duty. 

Massachusetts  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  4 
March  1943.  For  the  next  months  she  operated  in  the 
South  Pacific,  protecting  convoy  lanes  and  supporting  op- 
erations in  the  Solomons.  Between  19  November  and  21 
November,  she  sailed  with  a carrier  group  striking  Makin, 
Tarawa,  and  Abemama  in  the  Gilberts;  on  8 December 
she  shelled  Japanese  positions  on  Nauru ; and  on  29  Jan- 
uary 1944  she  guarded  carriers  striking  Tarawa  in  the 
Gilberts. 

The  Navy  now  drove  steadily  across  the  Pacific.  On  30 
January  Massachusetts  bombarded  Kvvajalein,  and  she 
covered  the  landings  there  1 February.  With  a carrier 
group  she  struck  against  the  Japanese  stronghold  at  Truk 
17  February.  That  raid  not  only  inflicted  heavy  damage 
on  Japanese  aircraft  and  naval  forces,  but  also  proved  to 
be  a stunning  blow  to  enemy  morale.  On  21  to  22  Febru- 
ary, Massachusetts  helped  fight  off  a heavy  air  attack  on 
her  bask  group  while  it  made  raids  on  Saipan,  Tinian,  and 
Guam.  She  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Carolines  in 
late  March  and  participated  in  the  invasion  at  Hollandia 
22  April  which  landed  60,000  troops  on  the  island.  Retir- 
ing from  Hollandia,  her  task  force  staged  another  attack 
on  Truk. 

Massachusetts  shelled  Ponape  Island  1 May,  her  last 
mission  before  sailing  to  Puget  Sound  to  overhaul  and 
reline  her  gun  barrels,  now  well-worn.  On  1 August  she 
left  Pearl  Harbor  to  resume  operations  in  the  Pacific  war 
zone.  She  departed  the  Marshall  Islands  6 October,  sailing 
to  support  the  landings  in  Leyte  Gulf.  In  an  effort  to 
block  Japanese  air  attacks  in  the  Leyte  conflict,  she  par- 
ticipated in  a fleet  strike  against  Okinawa  10  October. 
Between  12  and  14  October,  she  protected  forces  hitting 
Formosa.  While  part  of  TG  38.3  she  took  part  in  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  22  to  27  October,  during  which 
planes  from  her  group  sank  four  Japanese  carriers  off 
Cape  Engano. 

Stopping  briefly  at  Ulithi,  Massachusetts  returned  to 
the  Philippines  as  part  of  a task  force  which  struck 
Manila  14  December  while  supporting  the  invasion  of 
Mindoro.  Massachusetts  sailed  into  a howling  typhoon  17 
December,  with  winds  estimated  at  120  knots.  Three  de- 
stroyers sank  at  the  height  of  the  typhoon’s  fury.  Between 
30  December  and  23  January  1945,  she  sailed  as  part  of 
TF  38,  which  struck  Formosa  and  supported  the  landing 
at  Lingayen.  During  that  time  she  turned  into  the  South 
China  Sea,  her  task  force  destroying  shipping  from  Saigon 
to  Hong  Kong,  concluding  operations  with  airstrikes  on 
Formosa  and  Okinawa. 

From  10  February  to  3 March,  with  the  5th  Fleet, 
Massachusetts  guarded  carriers  during  raids  on  Honshu. 
Her  group  also  struck  Iwo  Jima  by  air  for  the  invasion 
of  that  island.  On  17  March,  the  carriers  launched  strikes 
against  Kyushu  while  Massachusetts  fired  in  repelling  en- 
emy attacks,  splashing  several  planes.  Seven  days  later 
she  bombarded  Okinawa.  She  spent  most  of  April  fighting 
off  air  attacks,  while  engaged  in  the  operations  at  Oki- 
nawa, returning  to  the  area  in  June,  when  she  passed 
through  the  eye  of  a typhoon  with  100-knot  winds  5 June. 
She  bombarded  Minami  Daito  Jima  in  the  Ryukyus  10 
June. 

Massachusetts  sailed  1 July  from  Leyte  Gulf  to  join 
the  3d  Fleet’s  final  offensive  against  Japan.  After  guarding 
carriers  launching  strikes  against  Tokyo,  she  shelled  Ka- 
maishi,  Honshu,  14  July,  thus  hitting  Japan’s  second 
largest  iron  and  steel  center.  Two  weeks  later  she  bom- 
barded the  industrial  complex  at  Hamamatsu,  returning 
to  blast  Kamaishi  9 August.  It  was  here  that  Massachu- 
setts fired  what  was  probably  the  last  16-inch  shell  fired  in 
combat  in  World  War  II. 

Victory  won,  the  fighting  battleship  sailed  for  Puget 
Sound  and  overhaul  1 September.  She  left  there  28  Jan- 
uary 1946  for  operations  off  the  California  coast,  until 
leaving  San  Francisco  for  Hampton  Roads,  arriving  22 
April.  She  decommissioned  27  March  1947  to  enter  the 


Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk,  and  was  struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  1 June  1962. 

“Big  Mamie,”  as  she  was  affectionately  known,  was 
saved  from  the  scrap  pile  when  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Committee  8 June  1965.  She 
was  enshrined  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  14  August  1965,  as  the 
Bay  State’s  memorial  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
World  War  II. 

Massachusetts  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Massasoit 

Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  of  New 
England,  born  around  1580,  befriended  the  English  colo- 
nists and  gave  the  food  and  assistance  during  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  His  son,  the  chief 
known  as  King  Philip,  started  the  destructive  King 
Philip’s  War  some  years  after  Massasoit’s  death  in  1661. 

I 

(SwGbt:  dp.’  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  8'8'' ; s.  8.5  k. ; a. 

2 100-pdr.,  4 9"  S.  B.,  2 24-pdr.,  2 12-pdr. ; cl. 

Sassacus) 

The  first  Massasoit  was  launched  8 March  1863  by  Curtis 
& Tilden,  Boston,  Mass. ; commissioned  8 March  1864,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Edward  Barrett  in  command;  but  did  not  leave 
the  Navy  Yard  before  decommissioning  31  July  1864. 

Recommissioned  25  August  1864  in  the  tense  days  before 
Gen.  William  Sherman’s  “march  to  the  sea,”  she  first  pa- 
trolled the  New  England  coast  for  Confederate  raiders. 
In  October  Massasoit  joined  Rear  Adm.  David  D.  Porter’s 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  After  several  escort 
voyages  from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads  she  served  on 
picket  duty  on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia.  She  took  part 
in  the  24  January  1865  duel  with  Confederate  batteries  at 
Howlett’s  House,  and  the  following  months  stood  by  to 
prevent  any  southern  rams  from  reaching  the  coast. 

Ordered  6 April  to  carry  dispatches  to  General  Sherman 
in  North  Carolina,  she  remained  on  duty  in  the  Sounds 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War.  En- 
tering New  York  Harbor  18  June,  Massasoit  decommis- 
sioned 27  June  1865  and  was  sold  15  October  1867. 

II 

( YT-15 : dp.  202;  lwl.  89'5'' ; b.  24' ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  9 k. ; a. 

1 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Massasoit  (YT-15)  was  launched  as  A.  TV. 
Booth  by  Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1898 ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  the  Moran  Towing  Service  at 
Philadelphia  25  April  1898;  and  commissioned  21  June 
1898,  Lt.  A.  Reynolds  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Massasoit  departed  Philadelphia  29  June 
1898,  steaming  with  barge  in  tow  by  way  of  several  east 
coast  ports  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  arriving  21  July.  There 
she  operated  until  21  August  when  she  sailed  to  Philadel- 
phia, arriving  League  Island  Navy  Yard  24  September. 
Massasoit  gave  yard  service  at  League  Island  until  25 
February  1899  when  she  sailed  for  Key  West.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  naval  station  there  for  yard  and  towing 
service  for  the  next  12  years.  She  made  brief  voyages  to 
nearby  ports,  and  in  March  and  December  1910,  two  tow 
voyages  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

On  23  April  1912,  Massasoit  was  assigned  to  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  and  sailed  the  same  day,  arriving  3 May.  There 
she  remained,  performing  her  essential  service  to  the  fleet 
through  1922,  making  intermittent  voyages  with  barges 
to  Indian  Head,  Annapolis,  and  smaller  naval  installa- 
tions. On  10  March  1922,  the  tug  transferred  to  general 
duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  placed  in  inactive 
status  18  September  1930.  On  7 February  1931,  she  de- 
commissioned at  Norfolk.  Towed  to  Philadelphia  in  1933 
to  be  placed  in  ordinary,  Massasoit  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  17  December  1936  and  sold  to  Herman  Speetor 
of  Philadelphia  25  January  1937. 
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Ill 

(YT-131 : dp.  222;  1.  111'2”  ; b.  26'9”  ; dr.  8'5"  ; s.  9 k. ; 
cl.  Massasoit ) 

The  third  Massasoit  (YT-131)  was  launched  13  De- 
cember 1938  by  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  Jean  L.  Cushman;  and  placed  in  service 
in  1939. 

Massasoit  soon  steamed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  undertake 
duties  in  the  harbors  of  the  5th  Naval  District.  The  out- 
break of  war  intensified  her  duties,  crucial  to  the  efficient 
top-speed  operation  of  vital  ports.  She  was  redesignated 
YTM-131  in  May  1944,  and  the  next  year  sailed  to  com- 
plete her  war  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  ports  of  the  15th 
Naval  District.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  she  was  temporarily 
in  reserve  from  April  1948  to  August  1950,  then  returned 
to  towing  and  general  harbor  duties  into  1969. 


Massey 

Lt.  Comdr.  Lance  Edward  Massey,  born  20  September 
1909  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  was  appointed  midshipman  23 
June  1926,  commissioned  ensign  5 June  1930,  and  desig- 
nated naval  aviator  1 April  1932.  He  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  for  “extraordinary  achievement 
in  aerial  combat  as  leader  of  a group  of  nine  torpedo 
planes  in  action  against  enemy  Japanese  surface  vessels 
at  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  February  1,  1942.” 
During  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 June  1942,  Massey,  com- 
manding Torpedo  Squadron  3,  repeated  this  achievement 
as  he  led  his  squadron  against  Japanese  naval  units 
despite  “intense  antiaircraft  fire  and  overwhelming  fighter 
opposition.”  His  squadron,  bolstered  by  “his  courageous 
initiative  and  self-sacrificing  gallantry,”  pressed  home 
their  attack  and  effected  two  direct  hits  on  two  enemy 
aircraft  carriers.  Massey,  his  plane  shot  down  during 
the  battle,  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  his  courage,  gallantry,  and  leadership  during  this 
decisive  encounter. 

(DD-778 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6” ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  15'8" ; s.  34 

k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  10  21”  tt., 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner. ) 

Massey  (DD-778)  was  laid  down  14  January  1944  by 
Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; launched 
12  September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lance  E.  Massey, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Massey;  and  commis- 
sioned 24  November  1944,  Comdr.  Charles  W.  Aldrich  in 
command. 

Massey  departed  Bremerton,  Wash.,  13  February  1945 
en  route  to  her  first  war  assignment.  Screening  escort 
carriers,  she  steamed  to  Tulagi  for  exercises  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  By  21  March  she  was 
at  the  Ulithi  staging  area  and  on  1 April  she  stood  off 
Okinawa,  protecting  the  escort  carriers  giving  aerial 
support  to  the  assault  troops.  For  the  next  month  she 
continued  to  operate  with  the  carriers,  switching  to  radar 
picket  duty  in  May.  Before  leaving  Okinawan  waters 
24  June,  Massey's  guns  had  splashed  nine  kamikazes. 

Massey  then  sailed  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, returning  to  Okinawa  16  July.  She  soon  departed 
Buckner  Bay  to  begin  an  antishipping  sweep  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  concentrating  her  efforts  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yangtze  River.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
mid-August,  the  destroyer  returned  to  Okinawa  and  was 
assigned  to  air-sea  rescue  work  until  22  September.  She 
then  served  as  courier  ship  between  Wakayama  and 
Yokosuka. 

In  December  Massey  departed  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  San  Diego  21  December.  Reassigned  to  the  At- 
lantic Fleet,  she  proceeded  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  New 
York  16  January  1946.  Until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  25  June  1950,  Massey  operated  primarily  in  the 
Atlantic.  Her  assignments  included  midshipmen  summer 
training  cruises,  her  1946  summer  cruise  being  followed 
by  an  official  visit  to  Chile,  and  hunter-killer  team  exer- 


cises for  the  Operational  Development  Force.  Twice  dur- 
ing this  period,  21  July  to  19  November  1947  and  1 June 
to  3 October  1948,  she  deployed  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  September  1950,  Massey  was  again  ordered  to  the 
Pacific.  She  departed  the  east  coast  on  the  6th,  arriving 
Yokosuka  a month  later.  On  14  October  she  joined  the 
Advanced  Force,  U.N.  Fleet,  then  engaged  in  minesweep- 
ing operations  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Korea.  Massey 
patrolled  the  area  in  blockade  and  fire  support  activities, 
returning  regularly  to  Wonsan,  Hungnam,  and  Songjin, 
for  most  of  her  Korean  tour.  In  December  she  bombarded 
enemy  troop  and  transportation  concentrations  in  the 
Hungnam  area  while  U.N.  forces  were  evacuating  that 
port.  She  kept  up  her  protective  cover  from  the  15th 
through  the  completion  of  the  operation  on  the  24th.  She 
then  turned  her  guns  on  the  port  facilities,  thoroughly 
demolishing  them. 

In  February  1951  the  destroyer  sailed  to  the  west  coast 
of  Korea  for  blockade  and  bombardment  in  support  of 
U.N.  troops  in  the  Inehon-Seoul  area.  On  11  March  she 
returned  to  the  east  coast  and  once  again  patrolled  the 
North  Korean  coast,  training  her  guns  on  personnel  and 
communications  centers. 

Massey  returned  to  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  2 July  1951 
and  resumed  operations  in  the  Atlantic.  In  April  1953  she 
departed  for  the  Joint  Antisubmarine  School  at  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland,  and,  following  ASW  operations 
with  Royal  Navy  units,  continued  on  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  a 6-month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  During  this 
deployment  she  joined  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  providing  medical  and  material  aid  to  earthquake 
victims  on  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Greek  Ionian  islands. 
She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October  and  was 
briefly  assigned  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  plane  guard  duties. 
She  reentered  Hampton  Roads  in  time  for  Christmas  and 
resumed  antisubmarine  activities. 

Massey  spent  the  next  6 years  operating  with  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  She  conducted  farious  exercises  and  type 
training  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  made 
annual  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th 
Fleet  and  NATO  forces.  In  1957  she  sailed  to  northern 
Europe  and  the  North  Sea  for  operations  with  NATO,  in 
lieu  of  a Mediterranean  cruise. 

In  December  1959,  after  15  years  of  destroyer  service, 
she  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  under- 
went modernization.  Four  years  later,  in  April  1963,  she 
put  into  Boston  for  further  modernization,  receiving  this 
time  a Drone  Antisubmarine  Helicopter  deck.  Following 
these  yard  periods  she  resumed  her  hunter-killer  exercises 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Massey  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  to  support  anti- 
communist activities  for  the  second  time,  in  January 
1966.  Departing  Newport,  R.I.,  on  the  19th,  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  headed  into  the  Pacific.  On  28 
February  she  arrived  at  Kaosiung,  Taiwan,  commencing 
operations  in  the  South  China  Sea  the  following,  week. 
The  destroyer  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  providing 
gunfire  support  for  ground  forces  and  rescue  service  for 
carriers,  as  well  as  performing  picket  duty  assignments, 
until  departing  Tonkin  Gulf  3 July  for  Subic  Bay,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  From  the  Philippines,  she  steamed  for  home 
via  the  Suez  Canal.  She  arrived  at  Newrport  17  August 
having  circumnavigated  the  world.  On  28  September  she 
entered  the  Naval  Shipyard  at  Boston  for  repairs. 

Back  in  top  shape  early  in  1967,  Massey  operated  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  until  departing  New- 
port 2 May  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  destroyer  reached 
Gibraltar  on  the  11th  and  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet 
for  the  next  4 months.  Steaming  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean she  relieved  destroyer  Dycss  (DD-880)  in  towing 
Atlantis  to  Rhodes  after  the  sloop  had  been  damaged  in 
a collision  with  a merchant  tanker. 

Arab-Israeli  tension  had  then  become  explosive.  After 
fighting  had  erupted,  word  arrived  8 June  that  Israeli 
gunboats  and  aircraft  had  attacked  and  damaged  techni- 
cal research  ship  Liberty  ( AGTR-5 ) . Massey  and  Davis 
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(DD-937)  immediately  headed  toward  the  stricken  ship 
at  flank  speed.  En  route  doctors,  corpsmen,  and  emergency 
medical  supplies  were  transferred  from  aircraft  carrier 
America  (CVA-66)  to  the  two  destroyers.  Early  the  next 
morning  they  went  alongside  Liberty  to  render  aid.  That 
afternoon,  as  Davis  accompanied  Liberty  to  Malta,  Massey 
screened  America  as  TG  60.1  steamed  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

As  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  eased  and  open  war 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  ceased,  the  destroyer 
steamed  to  Crete,  arriving  Suda  Bay  15  June.  Massey 
continued  operations  with  the  6th  Fleet  until  departing 
Rota,  Spain,  12  September  for  home,  arriving  Newport  on 
the  21st. 

The  destroyer  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until 
returning  to  the  Mediterranean  in  April  1968.  Operating 
with  the  6th  Fleet  until  September,  Massey  arrived  back 
at  Newport  and  operated  off  the  east  coast  into  1969. 

Massey  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Mastic 

A small  tree  ( Pistaria  Icnticus)  of  southern  Europe. 

(AN-46:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6" ; b.  37';  dr.  13'6"  ; s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  56 ; a.  1 3”,  3 20mm. ; cl.  Ailanthus) 

Mastic  (AN^16),  originally  named  Ginkgo  (YN-65), 
was  renamed  Mastic  17  April  1943 ; laid  down  as  YN-65 
by  Everett  Pacific  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Everett, 
Wash.,  27  November  1943;  reclassified  AN-46  on  20  Jan- 
uary 1944 ; launched  19  May  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Fenger ; and  commissioned  at  Everett  4 July  1944, 
Lt.  David  Weinig  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Mastic  steamed 
via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  western  Pacific  for  duty  with 
Commander  Minecraft,  Pacific  Fleet.  Beginning  late  in 
the  year  she  carried  out  net  laying  and  tending  duties 
at  American  bases  in  the  Marianas  and  the  western  Caro- 
lines. During  the  later  months  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific  she 
operated  primarily  out  of  Ulithi,  but  in  addition  served 
at  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Peleliu.  Following  the  Japanese 
capitulation  15  August,  she  continued  servicing  harbor 
defense  installations  until  26  October  when  she  sailed 
from  Saipan  for  the  west  coast.  Steaming  via  Midway 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  reached  San  Francisco  25  Nov- 
ember. Mastic  decommissioned  at  Tiburon,  Calif.,  1 March 
1946,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  28 
March.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
6 June  1947  for  simultaneous  delivery  to  her  purchaser, 
William  Semar. 

Mataco 

An  Indian  tribe  in  northeastern  Argentina  along  the 
Pelcomayo  River. 

(AT-86 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205' ; b.  38'6"  ; dr.  14'3"  ; s.  16  k. ; 

cpl.  97  ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Navajo) 

Mataco  (AT-86)  was  laid  down  27  June  1942  by  United 
Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  14  Octo- 
ber 1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Piper;  and  com' 
missioned  29  May  1943,  Lt.  William  G.  Baker  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Mataco  early 
proved  her  endurance  when  she  towed  a floating  drydock 
43  days  nonstop  from  San  Francisco  to  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, arriving  1 October  1943.  This  passage  accounted 
for  6,800  of  55,000  miles  steamed  her  first  year. 

She  underwent  her  first  air  attack  in  the  Ellice  Islands 
17  November,  and  3 days  later  stood  by  to  aid  ships  in- 
vading the  Gilberts.  Training  and  target  towing  in 
Hawaiian  waters  preceded  her  joining  TF  53  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marshalls.  She  stood  off  Kwmjalein  31 
January  1944  to  screen  transports,  free  beached  landing 
craft,  and  send  her  divers  to  recover  documents  from 
sunken  Japanese  ships.  She  carried  out  escort  and  towing 
missions  in  the  Marshalls  and  to  the  Gilberts,  Marianas, 


and  Pearl  Harbor  until  3 December,  when  Ulithi  became 
her  base  for  the  next  6 months.  In  January  1945  she 
carried  out  a major  salvage  assignment  at  Leyte,  in 
February  she  made  a tow  to  Saipan  and  Guam,  and  in 
April  she  joined  the  assault  on  Okinawa.  There  on  2 
April  an  aerial  torpedo  passed  harmlessly  beneath  her 
keel. 

Redesignated  ATF-86  on  15  May  1944,  she  pitched  in 
on  the  enormous  amount  of  salvage  work  to  be  done 
around  Okinawa,  and  at  war’s  end  began  tows  to  Japan. 
She  returned  home  as  she  had  come  to  war,  towing  a 
drydock  from  Guam  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  moored  25  July. 

Five  months  later,  19  December,  she  returned  to  the 
western  Pacific  on  the  first  of  the  annual  deployments  to 
the  7th  Fleet  which  alternated  with  west  coast  and  Alas- 
kan duty.  She  was  in  the  Philippines  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  after  investigating  smuggling 
in  the  Ryukyus,  sailed  to  Korea,  where  she  performed 
combat  salvage  and  air-sea  rescue  missions  beginning 
with  the  15  September  Inchon  landings.  In  mid-October  she 
rounded  the  peninsula,  extending  those  services  to  Wonsan. 
Target  towing  missions  in  Japan  and  between  Guam  and 
Pearl  Harbor  completed  this  tour,  and  she  arrived  in  San 
Diego  12  August  1951. 

Mataco  began  her  next  western  Pacific  deployment 
10  January  1952  and  during  the  next  14  months  supported 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  in  October  twice  render- 
ing fire  support  at  Pippa  Kotsu.  The  next  year  she  re- 
ported for  3 continuous  years  of  Far  Eastern  service,  and 
from  1956  to  1966,  made  five  additional  7th  Fleet  cruises 
as  well  as  serving  in  Alaskan  waters  for  four  extended 
periods. 

On  29  February  1967  she  began  a tour  which  brought 
her  for  the  first  time  to  the  coast  of  embattled  Vietnam. 
On  21  April  Mataco  brought  YFR-890  in  tow  to  Vung  Tau, 
and  in  May  took  up -trawler  surveillance  on  Yankee  Sta- 
tion. After  towing  a damaged  LST  from  Da  Nang  to  Guam 
in  July,  she  trained  Korean  navy  men  in  salvage  in 
Chinhae,  then  returned  San  Diego  6 November.  The 
hard-working  fleet  tug  remains  an  active  unit  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  into  1969. 

Mataco  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  for  Korean  service. 


Matagorda 

A bay  along  the  southeastern  coast  of  Texas,  separated 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Matagorda  peninsula. 

(A VP-22 : dp.  1,766;  1.  310'9"  ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  13'6"  ; 

s.  19  k. ; cpl.  376 ; a.  2 5'',  4 1.1",  10  20mm.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Barney  at) 

Matagorda  (AVP-22)  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  6 September  1940 ; launched  18  March 
1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy  Rowland  Brand ; and 
commissioned  at  Boston  16  December  1941,  Comdr.  Stan- 
ley J.  Michael  in  command. 

Matagorda  remained  at  Boston  until  3 April  1942  when 
she  departed  for  shakedown  and  training  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  After  returning  to  Boston  22  April,  she  joined 
PatWingLant  and  loaded  torpedoes  and  ordnance  stores 
at  Newport,  R.I.  Thence,  between  12  and  25  May,  she 
sailed  to  Seymour  Island,  Galapagos,  where  she  relieved 
Osmond  Ingram  (AVD-2)  and  began  tending  seaplanes 
of  PatWing  3.  She  returned  to  Coco  Solo  20  June;  es- 
corted merchant  ships  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica  ; and  resumed 
seaplane-tending  duty  22  July.  She  operated  out  of 
Puerto  Castilla,  Honduras,  and  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
until  returning  to  the  Canal  Zone  12  November.  Follow- 
ing a supply  and  escort  run  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Trinidad, 
she  departed  Port-of-Spain  the  23d  and  on  4 December 
arrived  Boston  for  alterations  and  overhaul. 

Between  5 and  14  January  1943  Matagorda  carried 
troops  and  supplies  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  back. 
After  loading  aviation  supplies  at  Norfolk,  she  returned 
to  San  Juan  11  February.  During  the  next  5 months  she 
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operated  primarily  out  of  Puerto  Rico,  escorting  merchant 
ships  and  transporting  ordnance  and  aviation  supplies 
to  bases  in  the  Caribbean.  Assigned  runs  sent  her  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Trinidad. 

Matagorda  departed  San  Juan  3 August  and  steamed 
via  Bermuda  and  Norfolk  to  Argentia  where  she  arrived 
26  August.  On  the  28th  she  joined  Convoy  UT-1  and 
steamed  to  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  Pembroke, 
Wales,  4 September.  After  imloading  cargo,  she  sailed 
via  Iceland  and  Boston  to  Norfolk  arriving  27  September. 
Between  5 October  and  5 March  1944  she  made  two  more 
round  trips  across  the  Atlantic.  She  carried  men  and 
cargo  to  Pembroke  and  Bristol  and  made  escort  and 
supply  runs  to  Casablanca  and  Gibraltar. 

Departing  Boston  18  April,  Matagorda  loaded  seaplane 
supplies  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  sailed  the  22d  for  Brazil, 
reaching  Recife  6 May.  During  the  better  part  of  the  next 
year  she  conducted  extensive  training  and  supply  opera- 
tions and  ranged  Brazilian  waters  from  Belem  to  Flori- 
anopolis.  In  late  May  and  again  in  July  she  tended  sea- 
planes at  Florianopolis.  She  interrupted  this  duty  24-25 
July  when  she  searched  for  and  rescued  the  entire  crew 
of  67  men  from  the  American  merchant  ship  SS  William 
Gaston,  torpedoed  late  the  23d  off  the  Brazilian  coast. 
Again,  while  operating  out  of  Fortaleza,  she  rescued  five 
survivors  of  a downed  PBY5  plus  the  crew  from  an  assist- 
ing PBM  on  29  August 

Matagorda  made  numerous  runs  along  the  coast  during 
supply  and  training  missions.  Based  at  Recife,  she  visited 
many  Brazilian  ports  including  Victoria,  Natal,  the  island 
of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
She  departed  Recife  1 April  1945,  touched  briefly  at  San 
Juan,  and  reached  Norfolk  14  April.  From  2 June  to  6 July 
she  made  two  runs  to  Bermuda  and  Puerto  Rico,  returning 
to  Norfolk  with  men  of  seaplane  squadrons. 

Matagorda  steamed  to  New  York  10  July  to  begin  con- 
version to  a press  information  ship.  As  such  her  mission 
would  be  to  provide  all  proper  news  facilities  for  the 
press  and  transport  them  to  the  coast  of  Japan  where  they 
would  cover  the  projected  operations  “Olympic”  and 
“Coronet”,  the  invasion  of  Japan.  Reclassified  AG-122 
on  30  July,  her  conversion  was  halted  in  early  September 
when  Japan  surrendered.  Reclassified  AVP-22  from  10 
September,  she  sailed  to  Norfolk  17  October  and  on  the 
31st  departed  for  Orange,  Texas.  Arriving  there  5 Novem- 
ber, she  decommissioned  20  February  and  joined  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  Group  at  Orange,  Tex.  Reactivated 
in  early  1949,  Matagorda  was  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  7 March  1949  and  commissioned  on  the  same  day  as 
USCGC  Matagorda  (WAVP-373).  Reclassified  WIIEC- 


373  on  1 May  1966  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
permanently  in  October  1966,  she  continued  her  weather 
ship  duties  until  decommissioned  in  mid-1968  at  the  Sand 
Island  Coast  Guard  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Matagorda 
was  used  as  a target  to  destruction  in  early  1969. 


Matanikau 

A river  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Guadalcanal,  Solo- 
mons, between  Point  Cruz  and  Lunga  Point.  During  the 
protracted  ground  war  for  control  of  Guadalcanal,  U.S. 
Marines  battled  Japanese  troops  along  its  banks  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  1942  while  tenaciously  defending 
their  defense  perimeter  around  Henderson  Field. 

(CVE-101:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3" ; b.  65';  ew.  108'1'';  dr. 

22'6"  ; s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860 ; a.  1 5”,  16  40mm.,  20  20mm„ 

28  ac. ; cl.  Casablanca ; T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Matanikau  (CVE-101)  was  laid  down  as  Dolomi  Bay 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc., 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  10  March  1944;  renamed  Matanikau 
26  April  1944 ; launched  22  May  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Grant ; delivered  to  the  Navy  24  June  1944 ; and 
commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  the  same  day,  Capt.  W.  L. 
Erdmann  in  command. 

Following  the  training  in  Puget  Sound,  Matanikau 
steamed  to  San  Diego  25  July.  After  embarking  191  mili- 
tary passengers  and  loading  56  planes,  she  departed  1 
August  on  an  extended  shakedown  and  ferrying  run  to 
the  South  Pacific.  She  touched  at  Espiritu  Santo  and 
Finschafen ; reached  Manus,  Admiralties,  23  August ; and, 
after  discharging  men  and  planes,  she  carried  112  sailors 
and  41  damaged  aircraft  back  to  the  west  coast,  arriving 
San  Diego  19  September. 

Matanikau’s  run  to  the  Admiralities  and  back  marked 
her  closest  advance  to  the  sea  war  in  the  Pacific.  On  14 
October  she  embarked  Composite  Squadron  93  and  began 
duty  as  qualification  carrier  for  naval  and  marine  avia- 
tors. Operating  along  the  west  coast  out  of  San  Diego, 
she  played  an  important,  if  unspectacular,  role  while 
training  hundreds  of  pilots  during  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  II.  For  more  than  8 months  she  conducted 
flight  training  and  qualification  landings.  Between  Janu- 
ary and  June  1945  she  qualified  1,332  aviators,  and  during 
these  6 months  pilots  completed  12,762  landings  on  her 
flight  deck.  On  25  May  alone  fighter  and  torpedo  planes  of 
Marine  Air  Groups  CVS-454  and  CVS-321  made  602 
daylight  landings. 

Matanikau  departed  San  Diego  28  July  and  carried  65 
planes  and  158  troops  to  the  Marshalls.  Operating  under 
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Carrier  Transport  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  reached 
Roi  Island,  Kwajalein,  10  August,  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  the  16th.  On  31  August  she  sailed  for  the  western 
Pacific  to  support  occupation  operations  in  Japan.  As  a 
unit  of  TF  4,  she  reached  Ominato,  Honshu,  11  September. 
During  the  next  2 weeks  she  supported  operations  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Honshu,  including  landings  by  the 
8th  Army  at  Aomori  25  September.  After  steaming  to 
Yokosuka,  she  departed  Tokyo  Bay  30  September,  touched 
at  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  arrived  San  Francisco 
23  October. 

Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  Matanikau  between  3 
and  19  November  steamed  to  Saipan  where  she  embarked 
more  than  1,000  returning  veterans.  Departing  for  the 
west  coast  the  21st,  she  reached  San  Pedro  5 December. 
Six  days  later  she  again  sailed  for  the  Marianas.  She 
arrived  Guam  27  December,  embarked  795  troops  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division,  and  departed  the  next  day  for  China. 
Arriving  Taku  3 January  1946.  Matanikau  debarked  the 
marines  who  were  part  of  an  American  force  supporting 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  their  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munists for  control  of  China. 

Matanikau  sailed  for  the  United  States  9 January  and 
entered  San  Diego  harbor  the  29th.  Between  1 and  5 
February  she  steamed  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  she  re- 
mained during  the  next  8 months  in  an  inactive  status. 
She  decommissioned  11  October  1946  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  While  berthed  at  Tacoma,  Matani- 
kau was  reclassified  CVHE-101  on  15  June  1955,  and  again 
reclassified  AKV-36  on  7 May  1959.  Ordered  disposed  of  in 
March,  1960,  Matanikau  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
1 April  1960.  She  was  sold  to  Jacq.  Pierot,  Jr.  & Sons  of 
New  York  27  July  1960. 

Matanzas 

An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mantanzas  River  which  separates  Anastasia  Island  from 
the  mainland  of  Florida  south  of  St.  Augustine. 


The  name  Matanzas  was  assigned  to  a Barn e.qof-class 
small  seaplane  tender  23  August  1942.  Under  a contract 
dated  14  April  1942,  AVP^16  was  authorized  to  be  built 
by  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash.,  but  the 
contract  was  canceled  29  April  1943  prior  to  the  start 
of  construction. 

Matar 

A star. 

( AK-119 : dp.  4,023 ; 1.  441'6”  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4"  ; s.  13 

k. ; cpl.  289;  a.  1 5”,  4 40  mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1 ) 

Matar  (AK-119)  was  laid  down  as  Napoleon  B.  Broward 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  St.  John's  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  16  October  1943 ; 
launched  30  November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Napoleon 
B.  Broward ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  bareboat  charter 
10  December  1943 : converted  for  Navy  use  by  Merrill 
Stevens  Drydock  & Repair  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; and  com- 
missioned as  Matar  at  Jacksonville  17  May  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Erwin  E.  Smith  in  command. 

After  completing  conversion,  Matar  steamed  to  Norfolk 
28  May  for  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Thence,  she 
loaded  cargo  at  Davisville,  R.I.,  and  Bayonne,  N.J.,  before 
departing  New  York  for  the  Pacific  25  June,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  25  July.  Matar  discharged  cargo  and  re- 
filled her  holds  with  ammunition,  field  rations  and  am- 
phibious equipment.  Operating  under  Service  Squadron  8, 
she  sailed  with  units  of  TF  31  on  20  August  for  the 
Palaus. 

Steaming  via  the  Marshalls  and  the  Admiralties,  Matar 
reached  Kossol  Passage  20  September.  As  flagship  for 
CTG  31.4,  she  operated  at  Kossol  until  17  October  when 
she  departed  for  Angaur  Island.  From  19  to  24  October 


she  discharged  cargo  into  boats  for  transfer  to  the 
beaches;  thence,  she  embarked  marines  and  amphibious 
tanks  at  Peleliu  and  sailed  for  the  Russell  Islands  the 
30th.  She  debarked  her  troops  there  7 November ; arrived 
off  Guadalcanal  the  9th ; and  embarked  130  troops.  De- 
parting Lunga  18  Novmber,  she  arrived  San  Francisco  via 
Pearl  Harbor  11  December. 

Altered  for  duty  as  a stores  issue  ship  and  loaded 
with  medical  supplies  and  ship’s  stores,  Matar  departed 
San  Francisco  18  January  1945  and  arrived  Eniwetok  8 
February.  Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  10,  she  steamed  to 
the  Marianas  between  10  and  14  February.  For  the  next 
3 months  she  operated  out  of  Saipan  and  Guam  dispensing 
medical  and  general  stores  to  the  fleet. 

Matar  arrived  Kerama  Retto,  the  Ryukyus,  14  May ; dis- 
charged some  cargo ; and  shifted  to  the  anchorage  off 
Hagushi,  Okinawa,  29  May.  She  issued  dry  provisions  and 
medical  stores  and  in  addition  provided  smoke  cover  dur- 
ing enemy  airstrikes.  On  27  June  she  sailed  for  Ulithi  and 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Replenishing  there  between  2 and  14  August  she  steamed 
to  Eniwetok  thence  to  Japan  7 September  arriving  Tokyo 
Bay  15  September  to  service  ships  on  occupation  duty  in 
Japanese  waters.  She  completed  this  duty  early  in  No- 
vember and  between  5 November  and  1 December  steamed 
via  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco. 

Matar  sailed  6 February  1946  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arrived 
the  15th,  and  decommissioned  15  March  1946.  She  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Commission  8 Octo- 
ber 1947  and  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  31  October  1947. 
At  present  Matar  is  berthed  in  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Matar  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Matchless 

A former  name  retained. 

( Sch : 1. 118 ; 1. 91' ; b.  25' ; dr.  7'7' ' ) 

Matchless,  a mahogany-hulled,  two-masted  schooner 
built  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  1859  and  used  as  a slaver  before 
the  Civil  War,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  World  War  I 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  by  Executive  order 
dated  1 April  1917.  After  service  as  a patrol  ship,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  following  the 
Armistice. 

Mathews 

A county  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

( AKA-96 : dp.  6,761;  1.  459'2'' ; b.  63';  dr.  26'4" ; s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  247;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Andromeda ; T. 

C2-S-B1. ) 

Mathews  (AKA-96)  was  laid  dowrn  15  September  1944 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  22  Decem- 
ber 1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Margaret  McBride ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  3 March  1945;  and  commissioned 
5 March  1945,  Comdr.  C.  A.  Thorwall,  in  command. 

With  less  than  a month’s  training  behind  her,  Mathews 
departed  Norfolk  8 April  1945  for  the  Pacific  with  military 
cargo  and  passengers.  Stopping  briefly  in  Hawaii  for 
further  training,  she  steamed  on  to  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi, 
arriving  at  the  latter  21  June.  On  10  July,  with  Army  pas- 
sengers and  equipment  on  board,  she  sailed  for  Okinawa, 
which  had  recently  been  secured  after  82  days  of  fighting. 
Mathews  entered  Hagushi  Bay  14  July,  remaining  until 
the  22d  when  she  departed  for  Ulithi.  From  there  she 
carried  cargo  to  Guadalcanal  and  Guam.  While  en  route 
to  the  latter,  she  received  word  of  Japan’s  unconditional 
surrender. 

Proceeding  to  the  Philippines  from  Guam,  she  began 
ferrying  occupation  troops  to  the  American  zone  of  Korea  ; 
and  for  the  next  2 y2  months  she  operated  between  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf  and  Jinsen,  Korea.  On  19  November,  her  pas- 
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senger  accommodations  filled  with  returning  veterans, 
she  departed  Korea  for  the  United  States,  arriving  Norfolk 
23  December.  She  remained  on  the  east  coast  until  2 
October  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco  and  de- 
activation. Arriving  26  October,  she  decommissioned  there 
4 April  1947  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission at  Suisan  Bay. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  in  1951,  Mathews  recommis- 
sioned 16  February  1952  and  reported  for  duty  with  the 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  17  March.  After  training 
at  Long  Beach  she  sailed  for  Pribiloff  Island,  on  a re- 
supply assignment  1 July  returning  with  a cargo  of  seal 
products.  A year  later,  1 July  1953,  the  attack  cargo 
ship  got  underway  for  Korea  where  she  transported  prison- 
ers-of-war, primarily  Chinese,  from  Koje  Do  to  Inchon, 
the  port  of  exchange.  Returning  to  Long  Beach  23  April 
1954,  Mathews  trained  along  the  west  coast  through  1955. 
These  operations  were  interrupted  only  by  another  re- 
supply mission  to  Pribiloff,  from  which  she  again  returned 
with  a cargo  of  valuable  seal  products. 

In  1956,  Mathews  again  deployed  with  the  7th  Fleet.  As- 
signed to  that  fleet’s  amphibious  force  12  January-4  Octo- 
ber, she  participated  in  squadron  and  fleet  exercises  from 
Japan  to  the  Philippines,  joining  in  the  Black  Ship 
Festival  at  Shimoda  17  to  21  May.  During  1957,  Mathews 
was  involved  for  the  most  part  in  amphibious  training 
operations  along  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  She 
made  WestPae  deployments  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  again 
resupplying  Pribiloff  after  her  1958  cruise.  1961  saw 
Mathews  operating  off  the  west  coast. 

On  22  January  1962,  Mathews  once  again  departed  ior 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  her  tour,  as 
Communist  insurgency  in  Laos  continued  to  threaten 
Thailand,  she  was  called  on  to  transport  marines  and 
cargo  support  elements  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  from 
Okinawa  to  Bangkok.  Arriving  9 June,  her  passengers  and 
cargo  added  strength  to  the  1,800  marines  landed  16  May. 
at  the  request  of  the  Thai  government,  and  positioned 
defensively  in  the  north. 

Mathews  returned  to  Long  Beach  30  July,  but  within  3 
months  was  again  called  on  to  aid  in  the  thwarting  of 
Communist  military  plans.  In  late  October,  as  the  crisis 
over  the  U.S.S.R.’s  establishment  of  missile  bases  on  Cuba 
mounted,  Mathews  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  throughout  the  quarantine  period  operated  with  am- 
phibious groups  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  to  California 
16  December. 

Her  annual  deployments  to  WestPae  since  1962  have 
further  involved  the  ship  in  anti-Communist  activities.  In 
1963-64,  she  served  a month,  mid-December  to  mid-Janu- 
ary, as  a unit  of  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  at  Subic 
Bay.  During  June,  July,  and  August,  1965,  she  shuttled 
troops  and  cargo  from  Okinawa  to  Da  Nang  and  Chu  Lai, 
South  Vietnam,  and  in  October,  Republic  of  Korea  Army 
units  from  Pusan.  Korea,  to  Qai  Nhon.  She  arrived  back 
at  Long  Beach  2 December  only  to  depart  again  10  Janu- 
ary 1966  for  Okinawa  with  marine  artillery  elements 
embarked,  returning  to  California  in  March. 

On  2 May,  Mathews  got  underway  for  her  third  western 
Pacific  deployment  in  370  days,  with  marine  engineers  on 
board  en  route  to  Chu  Lai.  She  then  shuttled  between  Subic 
Bay,  Da  Nang,  and  Hue,  before  departing  for  Yokosuka 
and  Long  Beach,  arriving  there  23  July  and  engaging  in 
amphibious,  tactical  and  engineering  exercises  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

After  operations  on  the  west  coast  through  the  first  half 
of  1967.  Mathews  sailed  for  the  Far  East  21  July.  1967  to 
resume  her  role  in  the  struggle  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam.  She  remained  in  the  western  Pacific  into 
1968,  sailing  for  the  west  coast  4 February  with  calls  at 
Okinawa,  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl  Harbor  before  reaching 
Long  Beach  19  March. 

After  operating  off  the  California  coast  for  the  next  7 
months,  Mathews  put  into  San  Diego  14  October.  She 
decommissioned  there  31  October  1968,  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1968.  She  was  sold  for 
scrap  in  1969. 


Matinicus 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 


Matinicus  (AK-52)  was  renamed  and  redesignated 
Gemini  (AP-75)  (q.v.)  15  August  1942. 


Matsonia 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP-1589 : dp.  16,800  (norm.)  ; 1.  501 '4"  ; b.  58'1"  ; dr.  29' 
(mean)  ; s.  17  k. ; a.  4 6”,  2 1-pdr. ; 2 mg.) 

Matsonia  (SP-1589),  built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  1913,  served  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  until  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Ship- 
ping Board  and  turned  over  to  the  Navy  at  New  York, 
22  January  1918,  for  use  as  a troop  transport.  She  was 
commissioned  1 March  1918,  Capt.  John  M.  Luby  in 
command. 

Beginning  14  March,  when  she  sailed  for  France  with 
troops  and  Army  cargo,  Matsonia  completed  six  round 
trips  to  Europe  prior  to  the  Armistice.  During  that  time 
she  transferred  to  Europe  13,329  passengers,  and  carried 
back  only  10.  After  the  Armistice  she  continued  her  trans- 
atlantic crossings  to  return  over  23,000  troops  in  8 voy- 
ages, ending  such  crossings  at  New  York,  20  August  1919. 
She  decommissioned  12  September  1919  and  was  returned 
to  her  former  owner  on  the  17th. 


Mattabesett 

Variant  spelling  for  Mattabesset,  a river  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

( SwGbt : dp.  1,173;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  8'6" ; s.  14  k. ; a. 

2 100-pdr.  Parrott  r. ; 4 IX-in.  Dahlgren  sb.,  4 24-pdrs., 

1 12-pdr.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.  r. ; cl.  Sassacus) 

The  first  Mattabesett,  sometimes  spelled  Mattabeset,  a 
schooner-rigged,  wooden  hulled,  double-ended,  sidewheel 
gunboat,  was  built  by  A.  & G.  T.  Sampson,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
delivered  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  18  January  1864; 
and  commissioned  7 April  1864,  Comdr.  John  C.  Febiger  in 
command. 

Mattabesett  departed  New  York  21  April  1864  for  duty 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  arrived 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  23d  as  escort  to  Onondaga.  Con- 
tinuing down  the  coast  to  enter  the  North  Carolina  Sounds, 
she  took  part  in  an  engagement  between  Union  Forces  and 
the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle,  accompanied  by  CSS 
Bombshell  and  CSS  Cottonplant,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Roanoke  River  5 May.  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  leading 
to  the  capture  of  Plymouth  by  Confederate  Forces,  Matta- 
besett, with  Sassacus,  captured  Bombshell,  but  the  ram 
and  Cottonplant  escaped. 

Twenty  days  later,  as  Union  Forces  continued  their  fight 
to  regain  Plymouth,  five  members  of  Mattabesett' s crew 
attempted  to  destroy  the  ram,  anchored  upriver.  The  men 
planned  to  row  upriver,  with  two  100-pound  torpedoes,  to 
a point  across  from  Albemarle,  then  send  a swimmer  to 
position  the  torpedoes  on  either  side  of  the  ram.  The  tor- 
pedoes were  to  be  brought  alongside  by  means  of  towlines 
and  detonated  from  the  far  side  of  the  river.  They  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  mission  when  the  swimmer- 
positioner,  Charles  Baldwin,  was  discovered  by  a sentry  a 
few  yards  from  the  ram.  The  five  men,  Charles  Baldwin, 
Benjamin  Lloyd,  Alexander  Crawford,  John  Laverty,  and 
John  W.  Lloyd  were  awarded  Medals  of  Honor  for  their 
heroic  efforts. 

But  for  a brief  trip  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1864, 
Mattabesett  continued  to  serve  the  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  operating 
primarily  in  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina.  She 
sailed  north  in  May  1865,  decommissioned  at  New  York  on 
the  31st,  and  was  sold  there  15  October. 
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Mattabesset 

A river  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

( AOG-52 : dp.  1,841;  1.  310'9" ; b.  48'6" ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

14  k. ; cpl.  124 ; a.  4 3”  ; cl.  Patapsco) 

Mattabesset  (AOG-52)  was  laid  down  6 July  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn. ; launched  11  November  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Uhrenholdt;  and  commissioned  16 
June  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  N.  O.  W.  Adams,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Mattabesset  completed  her  gulf  coast  shakedown  and 
departed  for  the  Pacific  14  July  1945,  having  filled  her 
cargo  tanks  at  Baytown,  Tex.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor a week  before  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  and 
continued  on  to  Midway.  On  27  August,  having  completed 
delivery  of  diesel  fuel,  she  sailed  for  Saipan,  where  she 
spent  5 weeks  as  a station  tanker.  She  next  steamed  for 
Japan,  arriving  at  Yokohama  24  October.  For  the  next 
month  she  transferred  gasoline  from  merchant  tankers  to 
shore  installations.  On  9 December,  she  began  shuttling 
gasoline  between  shore  installations  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
continuing  this  duty  until  7 December  1946,  when  she  got 
underway  for  San  Pedro. 

Her  scheduled  overhaul  completed  in  May  1947,  Matta- 
besset sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va„  and  duty  with  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Arriving  13  June,  Mattabesset  began 
a 4-year  assignment  carrying  petroleum  products  to  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Greenland  and  Labrador  to 
the  Caribbean,  and  occasionally  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Casablanca. 

Mattabesset  departed  the  east  coast  for  her  first  6th 
Fleet  deployment  12  September  1951.  Since  that  time,  she 
has  served  at  least  4 months  a year  fueling  units  engaged 
in  operations  and  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
1951  until  1955,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  only  for 
overhaul.  In  October  1956,  Naples,  Italy,  became  the  home 
port  from  which  she  operated  until  April  1961.  On  several 
occasions,  including  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  July  1958, 
Mattabesset  provided  direct  support  for  peacekeeping 
operations. 

Mattabesset  was  assigned  a stateside  home  port,  Nor- 
folk, in  April  1961.  Her  three  Mediterranean  deployments 
between  then  and  1965  involved  her  primarily  in  opera- 
tions with  the  6th  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Force,  including 
operation  “Steel  Pike  I”  of  1964,  and  NATO  landing  exer- 
cises with  British,  French,  and  Italian  units.  Secondary 
duties  were  to  keep  the  advanced  airbases  supplied  with 
aviation  gasoline  and  provide  support  for  units  of  the 
6th  Fleet,  other  than  amphibious,  whenever  called  upon. 

During  July  1965,  Mattabesset  made  a cruise  to  the 
North  and  Norwegian  Seas ; and  all  hands  were  initiated 
into  the  “Order  of  the  Polar  Bear”  when  the  ship  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle  on  that  cruise.  She  returned  to  the  Medi- 
terranean three  more  times  between  March  1966  and 
August  1968,  again  participating  in  various  NATO  and 
6th  Fleet  operations. 

Mattabesset  returned  to  her  home  port  in  August  1968. 
She  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  li«t  1 October  1968.  She  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration. 


Mattaponi 

A river  in  eastern  Virginia. 

(AO-41:  dp.  5,809  (light);  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30'19'' ; 
s.  17.5  k. ; cpl.  242;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm. ; cl.  Mattaponi : 
T.  T2-Tanker.) 

Mattaponi  (AO-41),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract,  was  laid  down  originally  as  Kalkay  (M.C.  hull 
No.  149)  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  9 September  1941 ; launched  as  Mattaponi,  17  January 
1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Macauley ; and  commissioned 
11  May  1942,  Comdr.  Martin  J.  Gillan,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Mattaponi  spent  almost  all  of  World  War  II  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  theaters.  From  her  commis- 


sioning until  December  1942  she  plied  the  waters  off  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts  carrying  fuel  from  the  Texas  oil 
ports  to  the  Navy’s  fuel  storage  depots  at  Craney  Island, 
Yorktown,  Newport,  Boston,  and  Casco  Bay.  On  12  Decem- 
ber she  departed  New  York  Harbor  for  the  first  of  21  war- 
time transatlantic  convoys.  As  a vital  link  in  the  war 
effort,  she  carried,  in  addition  to  her  cargo  fuels,  landing 
craft,  aircraft,  provisions,  mail,  medical  supplies,  and  pas- 
sengers. Her  medical  complement  as  well  as  her  engineers 
and  mechanics  were  often  called  on,  at  sea  and  in  port, 
to  remedy  malfunctions,  human  and  mechanical,  on  board 
other  ships. 

The  tanker’s  convoy  voyages  during  this  period  took  her 
to  Casablanca,  Oran,  Bizerte,  Roseneath  (Scotland),  Lon- 
donderry, Fayal  (Azores),  and  Port  Royal  (Bermuda)  in 
addition  to  frequent  runs  to  the  Texas  and  Caribbean  oil 
centers. 

After  10  December  1944,  Mattaponi’ s transatlantic  cross- 
ings became  less  frequent  due  to  a change  in  logistic 
tactics.  Navy  tankers  no  longer  accompanied  convoys,  but 
were  assigned,  instead,  to  stand  by  at  terminal  points  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  rendezvousing  and  servicing 
convoy  escorts  as  they  passed  the  stations.  Mattaponi  was 
assigned,  10  December  1944  to  28  May  1945,  to  a group 
which  rotated  between  Bermuda  arid  the  Azores  as  ter- 
minus tankers. 

On  11  July  1945,  following  a month’s  availability  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Mattaponi  departed  Norfolk  for  duty 
with  the  3d  Fleet  in  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  the  day  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  con- 
tinued on  to  the  Carolines,  anchoring  in  Ulithi  Harbor  28 
August.  With  the  exception  of  two  voyages  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  December  1945  and  January  1946,  the  tanker  serv- 
iced the  fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  until  January  1947. 
During  this  period  she  made  three  runs  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  the  products  with  which  to  fuel  the  ships  at  Yoko- 
suka, Sasebo,  Jinsen,  Fusan,  Taku,  Tsingtao,  and  Manila. 

On  20  January  1947  she  arrived  San  Francisco  for  over- 
haul. She  departed  20  April  for  further  extended  periods 
of  duty  on  the  high  seas.  During  the  next  2%  years,  inter- 
rupted by  overhaul  August  to  December  1948,  Mattaponi 
completed  two  round-the-world  voyages  in  addition  to 
making  numerous  runs  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  one  to 
Aruba  from  such  ports  as  Yokosuka,  Sasebo,  Buckner  Bay, 
Manila,  Piraeus,  Taranto,  and  Norfolk. 

On  21  October  1949,  she  entered  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  for  inactivation.  In  December  she  proceeded  to 
San  Diego,  was  immediately  placed  in  the  Reserve  Fleet, 
and  later  decommissioned,  17  April  1950. 

Soon  recommissioned,  28  December  1950,  Mattaponi 
served  for  almost  4 years  as  a Military  Sea  Transport 
Service  vessel  wfith  the  designation  T-AO-41.  Until  June 
1951  she  operated  primarily  along  the  west  coast,  making 
one  voyage  to  Japan  in  March.  From  June  through  Septem- 
ber she  carried  fuel  from  Aruba  to  east  coast  ports,  making 
one  run  to  Iceland  before  returning  to  the  west  coast.  With 
one  interruption,  a cruise  to  the  Marshalls,  August  to  Sep- 
tember 1953,  she  continued  to  operate  off  the  w’est  coast 
with  periodic  voyages  to  the  Aleutian  and  Hawaiian 
Islands  until  decommissioning  again  12  October  1954.  She 
then  reentered  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

On  12  December  1956  Mattaponi  recommissioned.  In 
service  for  the  next  11  months,  she  made  one  round-the- 
world  voyage,  several  runs  to  Bahrein  from  Norfolk,  Sase- 
bo, and  Pozzuoli  (Italy),  and  one  between  Aruba  and  Nor- 
folk as  well  as  a cruise  to  Cherbourg  and  Invergordan 
(Scotland)  before  mooring  at  New  Orleans  10  November 
1957.  There,  the  next  day,  she  decommissioned.  On  1 Feb- 
ruary 1959  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  list. 

Mattaponi  was  reinstated  on  the  Naval  list  1 September 
1961,  and  recommissioned  a third  time  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
30  November  1962.  Home  ported  at  San  Francisco,  she 
spent  all  of  1962  on  the  west  coast.  On  2 July  1963,  she 
departed  for  the  western  Pacific  where  she  serviced  ships 
of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  East  and 
South  China  Seas.  Returning  to  the  west  coast  14  January 
1964,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  that  year  in  operations  in 
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the  eastern  Pacific,  including  joint  exercises  involving 
United  States  and  Canadian  naval  units.  From  January  to 
July  1965,  Mattaponi  again  deployed  for  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet. 

In  1966  she  operated  off  the  west  coast  until  28  March, 
when  she  commenced  overhaul  in  Richmond,  Calif.  Her 
overhaul  completed  on  27  July,  Mattaponi  resumed  under- 
way operations  along  the  west  coast.  On  3 September  the 
veteran  oiler  left  San  Francisco  for  WestPac,  providing 
services  for  the  7th  Fleet  until  the  end  of  March  1967.  She 
arrived  back  at  San  Francisco  17  April. 

Mattaponi  operated  locally  out  of  her  home  port  through 
most  of  the  summer,  then  departed  again  8 September  for 
duty  off  Vietnam,  returning  17  April  1968.  After  a leave 
and  upkeep  period,  followed  by  local  operations,  she  left 
once  more  for  the  Far  East  in  early  October,  and  was  pro- 
viding services  to  the  fleet  there  into  1969. 


Matthew  Vassar 

A former  name  retained. 

(Seh:  t.  216;  1.  93'7" ; b.  27'2"  ; dr.  8'6"  ; cpl.  29;  a.  1 
13”  m.,  2 32-pdrs.) 

Matthew  Vassar,  a wooden,  centerboard  schooner  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  9 September  1861; 
fitted  out  as  a mortar  schooner  at  New  York  Navy  Yard ; 
and  commissioned  25  January  1862,  Acting  Master  Hugh 
H.  Savage  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Mortar  Flotilla,  organized  to  neutralize 
Confederate  forts  guarding  the  sea  approaches  to  New 
Orleans,  the  schooner  got  underway  in  mid-February  and 
sailed  via  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  for  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  crossed  the  bar  at  Pass  a l’Outre  18 
March  and  anchored  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta.  After  a month  preparing  for  the  assault,  the 
schooners  moved  upstream  to  carefully  selected  positions 
and  opened  fire  on  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  New  Or- 
leans’ main  protection  from  attack  from  the  sea.  Matthew 
Vassar  operated  in  the  2d  Division  of  Commander  Porter’s 
Mortar  Flotilla  during  the  6-day  cannonade.  On  the  night 
of  24  April  the  bombardment  rose  to  a mighty  crescendo 
as  Flag  Officer  Farragut  fought  his  strong  fleet  past  the 
forts  to  capture  the  South’s  largest  and  wealthiest  city. 
This  bold  stroke  deprived  the  Confederacy  of  her  most 
productive  industrial  center,  tightened  the  Union  blockade, 
and  raised  hope  of  restoring  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  Federal  Government.  When  he  was  barely  behind  the 
forts,  Farragut  dashed  off  a word  of  thanks  to  Porter: 
‘•You  supported  us  most  nobly.” 

While  Farragut  led  his  steamers  on  a reconnaissance 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  Porter  took  his  schooners 
to  Ship  Island  to  prepare  for  an  attack  on  Mobile.  There, 
Matthew  Vassar  and  Sea  Foam,  15  May,  captured  Con- 
federate blockade  running  sloops  Sarah  and  New  Eagle 
trying  to  slip  to  sea,  laden  with  cotton.  After  learning 
that  Confederate  batteries  had  been  sited  high  on  the 
hillside  safe  from  his  low-projectory  guns,  Farragut 
ordered  up  the  mortar  boats  to  attack  the  river  strong- 
hold. Porter  took  his  schooners  to  a point  just  below 
Vicksburg  where  they  shelled  the  Confederate  batteries 
while  Farragut’s  fleet  steamed  upstream  past  Vicksburg, 
28  June,  and  joined  Flag  Officer  Davis’s  flotilla.  However, 
sufficient  troops  were  not  available  to  reduce  the  Con- 
federate fortress ; so  Farragut,  again  supported  by  cover- 
ing fire  from  the  mortars,  dashed  downstream  by 
Vicksburg  and  retired  to  New  Orleans. 

Ordered  back  to  the  east  coast,  Matthew  Vassar  spent 
the  rest  of  the  war  on  blockade  duty.  She  captured 
schooner  Florida  off  Little  River  Inlet,  N.C.',  as  the 
blockade  runner  tried  to  slip  in  with  a cargo  of  salt  for 
the  Confederacy  11  January  1863.  On  3 March  Acting 
Master’s  Mate  George  Drain  led  a boatcrew  from  Mat- 
thew Vassar  which  destroyed  a large  boat  at  Little  River 
Inlet.  Proceeding  up  the  western  branch  of  the  river  to 
destroy  salt  works,  the  boat  grounded  and  the  crew  was 


captured  by  Confederate  troops.  On  27  April,  boatcrews 
from  Matthew  Vassar  and  Monticello  boarded  and  de- 
stroyed British  blockade  runner  Golden  Liner  in  Murrell’s 
Inlet,  S.C.,  with  a cargo  of  flour,  brandy,  sugar,  and  coffee 
for  the  straitened  South. 

Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  29 
November  1864,  Matthew  Vassar  took  her  last  prize  of  the 
war,  schooner  John  Hale,  off  St.  Marks,  Fla.,  3 February 
1865,  as  the  blockade  runner  attempted  to  bring  lead, 
blankets,  and  rope  to  the  depleted  South.  After  the  war 
ended  Matthew  Vassar  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia, 
10  July  1865,  and  was  sold  at  auction  there  10  August. 


Mattole 

A river  in  Humboldt  County,  Calif. 

(AO-17:  dp.  4,410;  1.  446';  b.  58';  dr.  25'6” ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  107;  a.  2 5”;  2 3”;  cl.  Kaweah) 

Mattole  (AO-17),  built  by  Wm.  Cramp  & Sons,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  under  USSB  contract,  was  laid  down 
2 June  1919;  launched  16  March  1920;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  6 March  1922  and  laid  up  at  Philadelphia ; commis- 
sioned 16  June  1940,  Comdr.  J.  D.  Wilson  in  command. 

Commissioned  as  hostilities  in  Europe  and  Asia  began 
to  draw  the  United  States  ever  closer  to  the  conflict, 
Mattole  was  assigned  to  duties  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Following  America’s  entry  into  the  war,  the  oiler  plied 
between  New  York,  Boston,  Argentia,  and  Reykjavik, 
supplying  fuel  to  both  shore  stations  and  ships.  On  13 
November  1942,  she  departed  New  York  in  convoy  to 
Casablanca,  arriving  1 December.  She  remained  off  the 
coast  of  north  Africa  until  the  22d,  fueling  ships  operat- 
ing in  support  of  the  Allied  offensives  against  Axis  forces 
and  their  desire  for  control  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mattole  returned  to  New  York  10  January  1943,  con- 
tinued to  Norfolk  and  then  to  Bermuda  where  she  under- 
went intensive  exercises  in  fueling  at  sea,  antisubmarine, 
and  antiaircraft  procedures.  With  this  training  behind 
her,  the  tanker  again  joined  a slow,  and  vulnerable,  sup- 
ply convoy  en  route  to  Gibraltar.  The  convoy  encountered 
no  difficulties  and  Mattole  returned  to  the  United  States 
16  April. 

On  16  June,  following  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  Mattole 
began  making  runs  to  the  oil  centers  of  Aruba  and 
Curagao.  Arriving  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  on  the 
26th,  she  carried  oil  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  underwent 
fueling  exercises  before  taking  up  duties  as  station  tanker 
at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  20  July.  She  was  relieved  of 
this  duty  6 September  and  assigned  to  the  important 
task  of  keeping  Cuban  and  east  coast  depots  supplied 
with  petroleum  products.  With  only  one  interruption,  she 
continued  this  essential  duty  sailing  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
New  York,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
until  mid-1945  when  she  extended  her  operations  to  in- 
clude gulf  coast  ports. 

The  single  break  in  this  assignment  came  in  November 
1944  when  she  was  ordered  to  accompany  an  extremely 
slow  convoy  of  landing  craft  and  tugs  towing  Army 
barges  to  Cherbourg,  France.  The  convoy  departed 
Charleston,  S.C.,  6 November  and  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
England,  without  incident,  5 December.  The  return  voyage 
was  underway  by  the  12th.  On  the  20th  an  enemy  sub- 
marine attacked.  Two  ships  were  lost  and  the  U-boat, 
although  sighted  and  pursued,  escaped.  The  remaining 
ships  rescued  survivors  and  the  convoy  continued  on  to 
New  York,  arriving  7 January  1945.  Mattole  then  resumed 
her  coastal  and  Caribbean  tanker  operations. 

During  her  last  month  of  active  participation  in  the 
war  effort,  July  1945,  the  oiler  carried  her  cargo  between 
Houston,  Galveston,  and  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.  On  3 Au- 
gust she  departed  Galveston  for  Philadelphia,  docking 
there  on  the  9th.  On  6 September  she  steamed  to  Nor- 
folk where  she  decommissioned  25  October  1945.  Struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  13  November,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission,  7 June  1946.  She  was 
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subsequently  sold  by  that  agency  and  delivered  to  the 
buyer,  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 July  1947. 


Matunak 

A Mimac  Indian  word  meaning  “to  encounter.” 

(YTB-548 : dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  8;  cl.  Hisada) 

Matunak  (YTB-548)  was  laid  down  5 March  1945  by 
Ira  S.  Bushey  and  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; launched  28 
June  1945 ; and  delivered  to  the  Navy  21  December  1945. 

In  March  1946,  Matunak  entered  the  16th  Fleet,  the 
Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet,  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  Activated  in  November  1950,  the  tug  was 
assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  reported  to  Sub- 
marine Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  in  January  1951.  Re- 
designated YTM-548  in  February  1962,  Matunak  has  con- 
tinued, into  1969,  to  render  towing  services  and  recover 
torpedoes  fired  in  the  Thames  River  and  adjacent  waters 
during  submarine  training  exercises. 


Mauban 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  2,600;  1.  230';  b.  34'6'' ; dr.  16'8'' ; s.  8 k. ; 
cpl.  67;  a.  1 3") 

Mauban,  a single-screw  steamer,  was  built  by  Carnp- 
belltown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Campbelltown,  Scotland,  in 
1900  and  prior  to  World  War  I cruised  out  of  the 
Philippines  to  ports  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  closing  months  of  World  War  I she  was  acquired 
by  USSB  from  Cia.  Gen.  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  of 
Manila,  and  commissioned  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  3 October 
.1918. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Mauban  operated  under  Army  and 
USSB  accounts  carrying  supplies  between  British  and 
French  ports.  She  completed  cargo  runs  in  February 
1919  and  after  loading  sand  ballast  departed  Cardiff  18 
February.  She  arrived  New  York  14  March : decommis- 
sioned at  Brooklyn  11  April  1919 ; and  was  delivered  to 
USSB  for  subsequent  return  to  her  former  owners. 


Maud 

A former  name  retained. 

(Motorboat:  t.  15  (gr.)  ; 1.  50';  b.  12';  dr.  3'3" ; s.  9 k. ; 
cpl.  6;  a.  none) 

Maud  (SP-1009),  a wooden  motorboat,  was  built  in 
1913 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  from  her 
owner,  W.  H.  Pattison,  15  June  1917 ; and  commissioned 
the  same  day  for  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  During 
the  remainder  of  World  War  I.  she  carried  out  dispatch 
and  special  services  for  the  commandant,  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, and  operated  in  the  Norfolk  area.  She  was  returned 
to  her  owner  7 January  1919. 


Maui 

An  island  in  the  south-central  Hawaiian  group  named 
for  the  chief  mythological  hero  of  the  Polynesians.  Maui 
is  credited  with  snaring  the  sun,  controlling  the  winds, 
introducing  fire,  and  fishing  up  the  eastern  Pacific  island 
group  from  the  sea. 

I 

( SP-1514 : t.  9,730;  1.  501' ; b.  58' ; dr.  30'2"  ; s.  18  k. ; a. 

4 6'',  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg. ) 

The  first  Maui,  a troop  transport,  was  built  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1917 ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
6 March  1918 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day. 


Assigned  to  transatlantic  duty,  Maui  served  with  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  through  World  War  I,  carry- 
ing troops  to  France  and  returning  from  Europe  with 
passengers  and  the  sick  and  wounded.  Following  the  Armi- 
stice, she  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

During  World  War  II  Maui  operated  under  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  U.S.  Army,  from  1942  into  1943  before 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
disposal  by  1945. 

II 

Commissioned  17  August  1944,  Leyte  (ARG-8)  ( q.v .) 
was  renamed  Maui  31  May  1945: 


Maumee 

A river  flowing  from  Indiana  through  Ohio  to  empty 
into  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo. 

I 

(ScGbt : t.  593;  1.  190';  b.  29';  dr.  11'3" ; s.  11.5  k. ; cpl. 

96;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr. 

r.) 

The  first  Maumee  was  launched  by  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  2 July  1863 ; and  commissioned  29  September  1864. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Ralph  Chandler  in  command. 

The  new  gunboat  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  2 October 
and  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  there 
on  the  8th.  She  got  underway  on  the  26th,  seeking  Con- 
federate cruiser  Tallahasce,  then  preying  on  northern 
merchantmen  near  Boston.  After  steaming  as  far  north 
as  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  she  returned  to  New  York,  8 
November,  en  route  back  to  Hampton  Roads  to  prepare 
for  an  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  which  protected  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

The  first  assault  made  on  Christmas  Eve  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  the  Union  ships  returned  13  January  1865  and 
shelled  the  southern  stronghold  while  troops  were  landed. 
They  supported  the  Union  ground  forces  during  a 2-day 
campaign  which  carried  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
15th,  closing  the  vital  southern  port. 

On  15  February  Maumee  was  ordered  up  Cape  Fear 
River  to  support  Army  operations,  and  10  days  later  she 
was  assigned  to  the  James  River  for  similar  action.  In 
March,  when  the  Confederate  capitol  of  Richmond  fell, 
Maumee  was  one  of  the  vessels  assigned  occupation  duty 
along  the  waterfront. 

After  the  war,  Maumee  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  decommissioned  17  June  1865  and  was  sold  to  a Mr. 
Landstein  of  Hong  Kong  15  December  1869. 

II 

(AO-2 : dp.  14,500  (norm.)  ; 1.  475'7"  ; b.  56'2"  ; dr.  26'6"  ; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  475 ; a.  4 4"  ; cl.  Maumee) 

The  second  Maumee  was  laid  down  as  Fuel  Ship  No.  lit 
on  23  July  1914  by  Navy  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.  ; 
launched  17  April  1915;  sponsored  by  Miss  Janet  Crose ; 
and  commissioned  20  October  1916,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  C. 
Dinger  in  command.  When  the  Navy’s  ship  classifications 
were  introduced  17  July  1920,  Maumee  was  designated 
AO-2. 

Maumee  was  the  first  surface  ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  be  powered  by  diesel  engines.  Supervising  their  instal- 
lation and  operation  was  her  Executive  and  Engineer  Of- 
ficer, Lt.  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War 
I,  Maumee  operated  off  the  east  coast,  and  Cuba.  Follow- 
ing the  declaration  of  war,  6 April  1917,  she  was  assigned 
duty  refueling  at  sea  the  destroyers  being  sent  to  Britain. 
Stationed  about  300  miles  south  of  Greenland,  Maumee 
was  ready  for  the  second  group  of  U.S.  ships  to  be  sent 
as  they  closed  her  28  May.  With  the  fueling  of  those  six 
destroyers,  Maumee  pioneered  the  Navy’s  underway  re- 
fueling operations,  thus  establishing  a pattern  of  mobile 
logistic  support  which  would  enable  the  Navy  to  keep 
its  fleets  at  sea  for  extended  periods,  with  a far  greater 
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USS  Maumee  (AO-2)  was  first  diesel-powered  surface  ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  as  Executive 
and  Engineering  Officer  simultaneously  where  he  pioneered  underway  replenishment  1916-17. 


range  independent  of  the  availability  of  a friendly  port. 
This  independence  proved  crucial  to  victory  in  World 
War  II  by  the  ships  commanded  by  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz 
who  as  Maumee's  executive  officer  had  played  a key  role 
in  the  refueling  developments. 

By  5 July  Maumee  had  refueled  34  Ireland-bound  de- 
stroyers in  mid-Atlantic.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  she  completed  two  further  ocean  crossings  to  Europe 
where  she  refueled  naval  units  attached  to  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force.  Following  the  end  of  the  war,  Mau- 
mee operated  off  the  east  coast  until  decommissioning  9 
June  1922  for  layup  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia. 

With  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  Maumee  was 
brought  out  of  reserve,  given  an  extensive  overhaul  at 
Baltimore  during  which  she  received  conventional  steam- 
power,  and  recommissioned  2 June  1942.  Assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  she  was  employed  as  a training  ship  for 
PCs,  SCs,  YNs,  and  ARs  off  the  North  Carolina  Capes 
with  periodic  refueling  runs  to  the  Bermuda  training 
area  until  6 November  1942. 

At  that  time  she  commenced  her  first  transatlantic 
crossing  since  World  War  I.  Steaming  from  Norfolk  via 
Bermuda,  she  arrived  Casablaca  25  November  and  re- 
fueled small  craft  during  the  liberation  of  north  Africa. 
She  sailed  for  home  22  December,  returning  to  Norfolk 
9 January  1943  and  completing  an  oil  run  to  Aruba  be- 
fore getting  underway  again  for  north  Africa  19  March. 

Maumee  continued  to  transport  fuel  to  north  Africa 
until  8 July,  when  she  was  ordered  to  carry  oil  from  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  to  east  coast  Navy  bases.  For  the 
next  8 months  she  operated  between  the  Caribbean  and 
bases  as  far  north  as  Argentia. 


On  25  March  1944,  the  oiler  resumed  transatlantic  runs, 
this  time  along  the  North  Atlantic  convoy  route  to  North- 
ern Ireland  and  England.  After  completing  two  voyages, 
she  returned  to  coastal  fueling  runs  between  Aruba  and 
the  east  coast  22  November. 

In  May  1945  Maumee  received  orders  to  join  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  She  departed  Norfolk  20  June  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  15  July,  the  same  day  she  was  redesignated  AG- 
124.  After  a month  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  departed  for 
China,  arriving  off  the  Yangtze  River  30  September. 
Three  days  later  she  ascended  the  Whangpoo  River  to 
Shanghai  where  she  served  as  a station  fuel  ship  until 
16  November,  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  departed  Hawaii 
13  December,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  1 January 
1946,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  the  8th.  She 
steamed  south  to  Guantanamo  Bay  12  February,  where 
she  reported  to  TG  23.9,  a shakedown  group  composed  of 
former  U.S.  Navy  vessels  under  lend  lease  to  the  National- 
ist Chinese  Government.  For  the  next  2 months  she  ren- 
dered repair,  tender,  and  fuel  services  to  the  group  in 
Cuban  waters  and  then  was  assigned  to  accompany  them 
to  China. 

The  task  group  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  14  April. 
The  following  month  Maumee  received  word  that  she  too 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment under  lend  lease.  The  group  arrived  at  Tsingtao  19 
July  and  on  5 November  ended  30  years  of  service  to  the 
Navy.  Transferred  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  the 
same  day,  she  commissioned  on  5 November  as  RCN 
Omci  (AO-509).  Transferred  to  the  Republic  of  China 
permanently  on  7 February  1948,  here  name  was  struck 
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from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  12  March.  Maumee 
saw  continuous  service  in  the  Republic  of  China  Navy 
until  she  was  decommissioned  at  Kaoshiung,  Taiwan,  in 
the  summer  of  1967.  Stricken  from  the  Chinese  Naval 
Vessel  Register  shortly  after,  she  was  scrapped  at  the 
Kaoshiung  Naval  Base  from  August  to  October  1967. 

Ill 

(T-AO-149:  dp.  32,950;  1.  614'6"  ; b.  83'6" ; dr.  32'  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  52 ; Maumee;  T.  T5-S-12A.) 

The  third  Maumee  (T-AO-149)  was  laid  down  8 March 
1955  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.;  launched  15  November  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Harrison ; and  placed  in  service,  special,  17  Decem- 
ber 1956. 

Continuing  the  list  of  Maumee  firsts,  the  third  ship  so 
named  was  the  first  of  her  super  tanker  class  and  the  first 
vessel  in  naval  history  to  be  launched  as  a USNS  (United 
States  Naval  Ship).  Built  along  commercial  tanker  lines 
specifically  for  MSTS  duty,  Maumee,  following  her  com- 
pletion, was  turned  over  to  Marine  Transport  Lines  to 
operate  for  MSTS  under  a long-term  consecutive-voyage 
charter.  By  1958  she  had  begun  her  first  prolonged  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  Into  1968  she  has  continued  her  assigned 
task  of  point-to-point  delivery  of  bulk  POL  (petroleum, 
oil,  lubrication)  in  support  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

Mauna  Kea 

A volcanic  peak  in  the  north-central  section  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii. 

(AE-22:  dp.  9,540;  1.  502';  b.  72';  dr.  29';  s.  21  k. ; cpl. 

349 ; a.  4 3"  ; cl.  Suribachi) 

Mauna  Kea  (AE-22)  was  laid  down  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  6 
May  1955 ; launched  3 May  1956 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Brown ; and  commissioned  30  March  1957, 
Capt.  Kenneth  Loveland  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Mauna  Kea,  designed  for  rapid 
replenishment  of  ammunition  at  sea,  reported  for  duty 
with  ServRon  1 in  the  eastern  Pacific.  Into  the  fall  of  1957 
she  serviced  the  1st  Fleet  and  in  November  made  prep- 
arations for  her  first  WestPac  deployment.  Sailing  west, 
she  reported  to  SevRon  3 at  Sasebo,  Japan,  in  December 
and  commenced  distributing  the  bullets  of  “beans,  bullets, 
and  black  oil”  to  the  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet.  From  that 
time  until  1965,  she  rotated  between  duties  with  the 
above-noted  service  squadrons,  participating  while  with 
the  7th  Fleet,  in  SEATO  exercises  and  in  joint  exercises 
with  Koreans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  Nationalist  Forces. 

On  28  February  1965,  the  ammunition  ship  arrived  at 
the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.  yards,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  There  having  reverted  to  in  commission  in  Re- 
serve status,  Mauna  Kea  commenced  FAST  (Fast  Auto- 
matic Shuttle  Transfer  System)  conversion.  Completion 
of  this  conversion,  which  would  enable  her  to  transfer 
a “bird”  from  her  hold  to  the  magazine  of  a missile-firing 
ship  in  90  seconds  and  allow  her  greater  versatility  in 
servicing  the  fleet  with  the  addition  of  a lieliopad  for  ver- 
tical repenisliment  capabilities,  was  delayed  for  8 months, 
because  of  strikes  and  lack  of  necessary  parts,  until  June 
1966.  Then  followed  a fitting  out  period  and  intensive 
postconversion  shakedown  exercises,  which  continued  into 
the  fall.  By  November  she  was  again  an  active  unit  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Service  Force  and  on  28  December  she 
departed  her  home  port  of  Concord,  Calif.,  for  her  ninth 
WestPac  deployment. 

Traveling  westward,  Mauna  Kea  arrived  at  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands,  9 January  1967  to  join  ServRon  7. 
Four  days  later  she  departed  Subic  Bay  for  her  first  trip  to 
the  line  off  Vietnam.  For  the  next  six  months  she  rearmed 
carrier  groups  on  Yankee  Station  and  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers in  the  Corps’  areas  off  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
end  of  July,  she  headed  north  to  Japan  for  a brief  visit 


at  Yokosuka  before  getting  underway  for  California.  Ar- 
riving at  Concord,  22  August,  she  underwent  availability 
and  then  commenced  participation  in  fleet  and  local  exer- 
cises along  the  California  coast.  On  20  February  1968  she 
departed  for  her  second  tour  of  duty  off  Vietnam,  re- 
turning 14  October,  for  leave  and  upkeep,  after  which  she 
will,  into  1969,  continue  servicing  the  1st  Fleet  until  set- 
ting out  for  the  western  Pacific  and  another  tour  with 
the  7th  Fleet. 

Mauna  Loa 

A former  name  retained.  The  second  Mauna  Loa  is 
named  for  a 13,680-foot  volcano  in  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes 
National  Park,  island  of  Hawaii. 

I 

(SP-28:  t.  18  (gr.)  ; 1.  56';  b.  9'6" ; dr.  2'9" ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  7 ; a.  lmg.) 

The  first  Mauna  Loa,  a motor  yacht,  was  built  by  George 
Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  in  1916 ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  under  free-lease  contract  from  A.  C.  James  10  May 
1917 ; and  commissioned  the  next  day. 

Mauna  Loa  was  called  in  for  special  duty  during  World 
War  I,  operating  off  the  1st  Naval  District  until  the 
Armistice.  She  decommissioned  5 December  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

II 

( AE-8 : dp.  14,225  ; 1.  459' ; b.  63' ; dr.  26'5'' ; cpl.  281 ; s. 

15.3  k. ; a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Mauna  Loa,  T.  C2 

Cargo  (mod.)) 

The  second  Mauna  Loa  (AE-8)  was  laid  down  by  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  10  December  1942; 
launched  14  April  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Friend  ; and  commissioned  27  October  1943,  Comdr.  George 
D.  Martin  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mauna  Loa 
loaded  on  5,600  tons  of  ammunition  at  Norfolk  and  de- 
parted Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  19  December  with  a stopover 
at  San  Francisco  for  2 days,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor 
17  January  1944.  Assigned  to  the  service  force,  on  1 Feb- 
ruary she  continued  on  to  the  Marshalls  escorted  by  Man- 
love  (DE-36),  reaching  Majuro  7 days  later  to  begin  re- 
arming the  fleet. 

On  9 February  a near  disaster  occurred  while  Mauna 
Loa  was  supplying  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  with  gun- 
powder. With  the  men  on  Mauna  Loa  moving  the  powder 
containers  over  faster  than  they  could  be  removed  to  the 
magazines  of  the  battleship,  the  cans  gradually  piled  up 
to  more  than  a hundred  on  Pennsylvania's  forward  deck. 
At  1635  a flash  of  flame  leaped  out  across  her  deck,  ac- 
companied by  a dull  boom — one  of  the  cans  had 
exploded ! 

Grains  of  burning  powder  were  hurled  about,  many 
of  them  steaking  down  Mauna  Loa’s  open  hold.  Without 
a moment’s  hesitation.  Boatswain  F.  B.  Wilson  seized 
a hose  and  turned  it  on  the  burning  can.  This  stream  of 
water  checked  the  fire  until  Pennsylvania's  men  could  get 
the  can  over  the  side  before  it  ignited  the  others.  Two  of 
Pennsylvania’s  men  suffered  broken  legs  and  the  man 
handling  the  powder  can  was  blinded.  Courageous  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  such  hazardous  conditions 
had  become  mere  routine  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
ammunition  ship. 

On  2 March  Mauna  Loa  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Francisco  the  21st  to  re- 
plenish her  cargo  of  ammunition.  She  got  underway  10 
April  again  for  the  South  Pacific,  her  destination  being 
the  New  Hebrides.  She  reached  Espiritu  Santo  28  April 
for  a month  of  operations,  then  proceeded  to  Eniwetok, 
Marshalls,  where  from  13  June  to  23  July  she  supported 
the  Marianas  operation. 

After  a return  trip  to  San  Francisco,  on  8 September 
Mauna  Loa  entered  the  Kossol  Passage,  Palaus,  in  com- 
pany with  Shasta  (AE-6)  and  Me<3oy  Reynolds  (DE- 
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440).  She  then  began  a 24-hour-a-day  rearming  of  the  3d 
Fleet,  while  swept  mines  exploded  all  around  the  an- 
chorage. After  an  unidentified  plane  strafed  her  during  the 
night  of  19  September  while  Portland  (CA-33)  was  along- 
side, night  operations  were  halted. 

By  November  she  was  en  route  to  the  Carolines,  arriving 
Ulithi  the  30th.  Mauna  Loa  remained  there  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Okinawa  campaign.  On  13  March  1945  she  de- 
parted Ulithi  with  TG  50.8  for  5 successful  months  on 
the  “line,”  as  it  came  to  be  termed,  replenishing  some  99 
ships  underway.  The  Japanese  capitulation  14  August 
found  her  at  San  Pedro,  Philippines. 

Mauna  Loa  departed  San  Pedro  for  the  west  coast  4 Oc- 
tober, arriving  Tiburon,  Calif.,  the  21st.  She  moved  up  to 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  12  November.  She  then  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego  15  May  1946  and 
decommissioned  2 June  1947. 

Mauna  Loa  recommissioned  31  January  1955,  Capt. 
Elgin  B.  Hurlbert  in  command,  and  departed  San  Diego 
16  March  for  the  east  coast.  After  docking  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  for  alterations,  she  began  refresher  train- 
ing out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  8 September ; then  served  out  of 
Earle,  N.  J.,  through  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  5 January  1956  Mauna  Loa  departed  Earle  with 
Mine  Division  81  for  Europe,  arriving  Naples,  Italy,  the 
24th.  The  ammunition  ship  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  until  28  May  when  she  steamed  from 
Tangiers  for  home.  She  reached  Yorktown,  Va.,  13  June 
for  supply  duty  along  the  east  coast  from  Gravesend  Bay 
to  Norfolk  into  September  1957. 

On  27  September  she  again  got  underway  from  Earle  for 
another  tour  in  the  Mediterranean  until  her  return  to 
Norfolk  17  November  for  2d  Fleet  operations.  From  1 Feb- 
ruary to  27  June  1958  Mauna  Loa  made  a third  visit  to 
the  Mediterranean,  returning  to  New  York  7 July.  She 
Shifted  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  15  September  for  inactivation 
and  16  December  again  decommissioned  this  time  entering 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

After  temporarily  joining  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Philadelphia  12  November  1960,  Mauna  Loa  was 
reacquired  and  recommissioned  the  third  time  27  Novem- 
ber 1961,  Capt.  Vernon  P.  O’Neil  in  command.  She  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  8 October  for  her  home  port,  Bayonne, 
N.J. 

On  15  January  1962  the  ammunition  ship  got  underwmy 
from  Norfolk  for  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
into  late  February.  For  the  next  7 years  Manna  Loa  con- 
tinued a pattern  of  upkeep  and  supply  service  along  the 
east  coast  out  of  Norfolk  and  Earle,  interspersed  with 
training  cruises  and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

She  departed  Bayonne  9 October  1967  for  a new  and 
vital  mission,  supply  operations  off  South  Vietnam.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  the  16th  on  her  way  to  the 
Pacific,  and  soon  thereafter  arrived  off  the  troubled 
Southeast  Asian  area  to  begin  service  to  the  fleet  fighting 
to  repel  Communist  aggression.  She  continues  this  impor- 
tant duty  into  1969. 

Mauna  Loa  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Maurice  J.  Manuel 

Maurice  Joseph  Manuel,  born  29  April  1917  at  Mamou, 
La.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  at  New  Orleans 
16  December  1941.  During  the  early  months  of  World  War 
II  he  served  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  private  first  class  4 April  1942.  He  participated  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  in  August  and  for  more 
than  3 months  took  part  in  the  heroic  defense  of  American 
positions  on  Guadalcanal.  While  fighting  between  the  Ma- 
tanikau  and  Poha  Rivers,  he  voluntarily  left  a protected 
position  to  rescue  wounded  comrades.  Despite  intense  en- 
emy machinegun  fire,  he  crossed  a grassy  knoll  and  car- 
ried one  seriously  injured  companion  to  safety.  While 
making  a second  rescue  attempt,  he  was  struck  by  enemy 
gunfire  and  died  10  November  1942.  For  his  conspicuous 


gallantry  and  intrepidity  under  hostile  fire  Private  First 
Class  Manuel  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  posthumously. 

(DE-351 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8"  dr.  9'5"  ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Maurice  J.  Manuel  (DE-351)  was  laid  down  by  Consol- 
idated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  22  December  1943 ; 
launched  19  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leona 
Manuel ; and  commissioned  at  Orange  30  June  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  M.  Lowry  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Maurice  J.  Manuel  served 
as  a training  ship  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  steaming  to 
New  York  for  convoy  escort  duty  3 October.  Sailing  in 
convoy  the  6th,  she  battled  heavy  weather  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Meditex-ranean  and  safely  escorted  the  first  American 
convoy  to  Marseilles,  France,  20  October.  After  returning 
to  the  United  States  7 November,  between  25  November 
and  24  December,  she  escorted  another  convoy  to  southern 
France,  steamed  to  the  coast  of  north  Africa,  and  returned 
to  New  York. 

On  16  January  1945  Maurice  J.  Manuel  sailed  for  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  She  escorted  Caswell  (AKA-72)  to  the 
Canal  Zone ; thence,  as  part  of  Escort  Division  78,  she 
steamed  to  the  Admiralties,  arriving  Manus  19  February. 
Assigned  to  TF  75,  she  began  convoy  escort  duty  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  3 March  and  arrived  Leyte  Gulf  the  8th. 
She  sailed  for  Melanesia  13  March,  reaching  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  the  19th,  and  between  21  and  28  March  again 
returned  to  Leyte. 

Maurice  J.  Manuel  maintained  her  busy  pace.  Convoy 
runs  sent  her  between  Leyte  and  New  Guinea,  the  Palaus, 
and  Ulithi,  as  well  as  among  the  Philippines  to  Manila 
Bay,  Subic  Bay,  and  Lingayen  Gulf.  Late  in  July  she 
made  a run  to  Okinawa  out  of  Subic  Bay ; and  as  the  war 
ended  15  August,  she  patrolled  the  coast  of  Luzon  out 
of  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  26  August  she  departed  Manila  Bay 
for  Tokyo  Bay,  Japan,  escorting  SS  Winthrop  Victory  and 
General  S.  D.  Sturgis  (AP-137).  The  latter  ship  carried 
high-ranking  military  and  naval  officers  from  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  to  Japanese  surrender  ceremonies  on  board 
Missouri.  The  convoy  entered  Tokyo  Bay  31  August; 
thence,  Maurice  J.  Manuel  sailed  1 September  via  Okinawa 
to  Leyte  Gulf  where  she  arrived  the  8th. 

For  more  than  2 months  the  escort  ship  conducted  peri- 
odic patrols  east  of  the  Philippines  out  of  San  Pedro  Bay. 
Departing  the  Philippines  27  November,  she  steamed  via 
Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  west  coast,  arriving 
Long  Beach  17  December  and  sailing  to  San  Diego  15 
March  1946.  Maurice  J.  Manuel  decommissioned  there 
20  May  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Maurice  J.  Manuel  recommissioned  at  San  Diego 
27  April  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  A.  Sullivan  in  command. 
After  shakedown,  she  proceeded  to  the  east  coast  for  duty 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  arriving  Newport,  R.I.,  11  August. 
During  the  next  several  months  she  participated  in  type- 
training  and  squadron  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  July 
to  September  1952  she  served  as  ti*aining  ship  for  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  Fla.  She  continued  a busy  pat- 
tern of  training  and  readiness  operations  between  New 
England  waters  and  the  Caribbean  during  next  9 months ; 
thence,  she  departed  Newport  16  July  1953  for  deployment 
to  northern  Europe.  With  midshipmen  embarked,  she 
cruised  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic, 
visiting  Bergen,  Norway,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Steaming  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  returned  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  3 September. 

During  the  next  4 years  Maurice  J.  Manuel  continued  to 
take  part  in  vital  preparedness  exercises,  thus  helping 
U.S.  seapower  keep  prepared  to  meet  overt  threats  to  peace 
while  guarding  the  free  world  against  Communist  cold  war 
subversion.  Her  duties  carried  her  from  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, to  Colon,  Panama.  In  addition,  she  provided 
continued  support  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  and  she  con- 
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ducted  another  midshipman  cruise  during  July  and  August 
1955. 

After  completing  convoy  training  exercises  off  the  east 
coast  in  May  1956,  Maurice  J.  Manuel  sailed  to  Philadel- 
phia 24  June  for  inactivation  overhaul,  decommissioned 
there  30  October  1957,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May 
1966,  and  in  August  1966  she  was  used  as  a target  to 
destruction. 

Maurice  River 

A river  about  40  miles  long,  which  flows  through  south- 
western New  Jersey  and  empties  into  Delaware  Bay. 

(LSM(R)-514 : dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3"  ; b.  34'6" ; dr.  7'2" 
(mean)  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  4 4.2",  4 40mm.,  10 
rkt. ; cl.  LSMR(R)-bOl) 

LSM (R)-514  was  originally  authorized  as  LSM-514. 
Reclassified  LSM(R)-514  on  9 February  1945,  she  was 
laid  down  21  April  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex. ; launched  19  May  1945  and  commissioned  14  July 
1945,  Lt.  Philip  H.  Alston,  Jr.,  in  command. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  LSM  (R)-51 4 was 
outfitting  at  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Navy  Yard.  She 
steamed  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  17  August  where  she  reported 
to  Amphibious  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet  on  the  20th.  Follow- 
ing training  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  departed  the  Norfolk 
area  4 October  for  a good  will  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
returning  to  Little  Creek  14  November.  For  the  next  9 
years  she  operated  out  of  Little  Creek,  cruising  primarily 
off  the  middle  Atlantic  coast.  She  deployed  annually  to 
the  Caribbean  for  extended  training  operations  and  twice, 
in  1947  and  1949,  she  steamed  north  for  exercises  off 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

LSM (R)-51If  departed  Little  Creek  22  May  1954  and 
arrived  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  on  the  29th.  She  moved  to 
Jacksonville  3 days  later  and  on  15  June  was  towed  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Decommissioned  30  July  1954, 
she  was  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs  as  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  While  still  in  reserve,  LSM ( R)-5H 
was  named  Maurice,  River  on  1 October  1955.  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 February  1960,  she  was  sold 
to  Atlas  Iron  & Metals  Corp.,  5 July  1960  and  towed  away 
for  scrapping  on  9 August. 


Maury 

Comdr.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  astronomer  and 
hydrographer,  was  born  in  Spotsylvania  County,  Va.,  14 
January  1806.  Appointed  midshipman  1 February  1825, 
he  achieved  the  rank  of  commander  14  September  1855. 
He  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  in  1842,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Naval  Observatory  in  1844  became  its  first 
superintendent,  holding  that  position  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  April  1861.  During  this  period  he  published  some 
of  his  best  known  scientific  works,  and  his  “Wind  and 
Current  Charts,”  “Sailing  Directions,”  and  “Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea”  remain  standard.  He  became  world- 
famous  as  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas,”  the  leading  oceanog- 
rapher of  history.  Following  his  resignation  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  he  joined  the  Confederate  Navy, 
in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  commodore.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  He  died  at  Lexington,  Va.,  1 February 
1873. 

I 

(DD-100 : dp.  1,199 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31' ; dr.  9'2"  ; s.  33.5  k. ; 
cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wiclces) 

The  first  Maury  (DD-100)  was  laid  down  4 May  1918 
by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched 
4 July  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anna  Hamlin;  and  com- 
missioned 23  September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Newton 
in  command. 


Maury,  having  completed  an  east  coast  shakedown,  de- 
parted New  York  City  12  November  1918  to  escort  a convoy 
bound  for  France.  Detached  off  the  Azores,  she  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar,  arriving  on  the  26th.  She  cruised  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  until  reporting  for  duty  with  the 
Adriatic  Detachment  at  Venice  18  February  1919.  With 
that  squadron  for  the  next  5 months,  she  participated 
in  their  “umpiring”  duties  as  first  Rear  Admiral  Niblack 
and  then  Rear  Admiral  Andrews  sought  to  employ  their 
good  offices  in  the  political  rivalry  for  the  natural  harbors 
of  the  Adriatic.  Primary  contenders  for  this  area,  partic- 
ularly Trieste,  were  Italy  and  the  newly  created  state 
of  Yugoslavia,  itself  fraught  with  internal  nationalistic 
dissension.  Secondary  postwar  problems  connected  with 
this  duty  involved  clearing  the  Adriatic  of  the  multitude  of 
mines  which  broke  away  with  winds  and  presented  a 
menace  to  shipping;  distribution  of  food  to  the  hunger- 
stricken  Balkans ; and  providing  for  the  ever-growing 
numbers  of  refugees. 

Maury  returned  to  New  York  25  July  and  3 months  later 
steamed  to  Philadelphia  where  she  remained,  undergoing 
overhaul,  until  24  April  1920.  On  17  July  she  was  redesig- 
nated DM-5,  light  minelayer,  and  after  another  lengthy 
stay  at  Philadelphia  reported  to  Mine  Squadron  1 at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  23  July  1921.  For  the  next  7 years  she 
cruised  the  waters  off  the  east  coast,  deploying  each  winter 
to  join  in  fleet  problems  which,  with  one  exception,  1925, 
took  her  to  the  Caribbean.  In  1925  she  sailed  to  the  Pacific 
for  a problem  involving  protective  screening,  seizing, 
and  occupying  of  an  unfortified  anchorage  in  the  vicinity 
of  enemy  territory  and  fueling  at  sea. 

After  a winter  deployment  in  waters  off  Cuba  in  1929, 
Maury  spent  the  summer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
September  returned  to  the  east  coast.  On  30  September 
she  moored  at  Philadelphia  where  she  decommissioned 
19  March  1930.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  22  October, 
she  was  sold  17  January  1931  to  Boston  Iron  & Metal  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  scrapped  1 May  1934. 

II 

( DD-401 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4"  ; dr.  14'4"  ; s.  36.5  k. ; cpl. 

176;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Benliam) 

The  second  Maury  (DD-401)  was  laid  down  24  March 
1936  by  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  14  February  1938 ; sponsored 
by  Miss  Virginia  Lee  Maury  Werth,  granddaughter  of 
Commander  Maury ; and  commissioned  5 August  1938, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  M.  Thompson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  after  commissioning, 
Maury  was  operating  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II.  She  was  steaming 
with  Enterprise,  (CV-6),  en  route  tp  Hawaii  from  TF 
8 operations  near  Wake,  when  word  of  the  Japanese  at- 
tack reached  her  soon  after  0900,  7 December  1941.  The 
ship  went  to  general  quarters  as  the  force  began  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  the  Japanese  Fleet.  By  the  time 
the  force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  only  one  enemy  vessel 
had  been  sighted  and  sunk,  by  carrier  aircraft,  the  sub- 
marine 1-70  on  the  10th.  For  the  remainder  of  1941, 
Maury,  in  the  screen  of  Enterprise,  stayed  in  the  Hawaiian 
area  to  guard  against  a followup  attack  by  the  Japanese. 

With  the  new  year,  1942,  the  Japanese  advanced  south 
and  east  through  the  islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
Maury,  with  Enterprise  and  Yorktown  (CV-5),  headed 
in  that  direction  for  raids  on  Japanese  installations  on 
Maleolap  Atoll,  Taroa,  and  Reuters  Islands.  Striking  on 
1 February,  the  carrier  forces  and  bombardment  groups 
completed  their  missions  despite  heavy  aerial  resistance 
and  were  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  5th.  On  the  15th, 
the  force,  now  designated  TF  16,  got  underway  for  Wake 
and  Marcus  Islands  against  which  they  launched  surprise 
attacks  24  February  and  4 March,  respectively,  returning 
to  Oahu  10  March.  There  through  April  she  conducted 
antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  exercises  and  served  with 
the  offshore  patrol. 

On  30  April  TF  16,  with  Maury  in  the  screen  of  the 
heavier  ships,  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  aid  Yorktown 
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and  Lexington  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Reaching 
the  scene  after  the  battle  was  over,  the  force  returned 
to  Hawaii,  arriving  26  May.  Two  days  later  they  sortied 
again,  this  time  for  Midway  to  repulse  an  expected  assault 
on  that  base.  On  2 June,  having  rendezvoused  with  TF  17, 
they  were  in  position  350  miles  north  east  of  Midway. 
On  the  4th  the  Battle  of  Midway  commenced  as  Japanese 
carrier  aircraft  flew  against  installations  on  the  island. 
By  the  7th  the  American  forces  had  routed  the  Imperial 
Navy,  sinking  four  Japanese  carriers  and  one  cruiser  at 
the  cost  of  destroyer  Hamman  (DD— 412)  and  carrier 
Yorktoicn. 

After  Midway  the  force  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
a month  before  departing  once  again  for  the  South  Pacific. 
Steaming  via  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  force  headed  for 
the  Japanese-held  Solomons.  By  7 August  they  were  40 
miles  from  the  target,  Guadalcanal.  During  the  ensuing 
Tulagi-Guadaleanal  landing  operations,  Maury  served  as 
plane  guard  for  Enterprise  as  she  carried  out  continuous 
flight  operations  in  support  of  the  assault  troops.  The 
destroyer  remained  in  the  Solomons  area  through  the 
Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  24  and  25  August.  In 
that  battle,  which  prevented  Japanese  reinforcements 
from  reaching  Guadalcanal,  Enterprise,  among  others,  was 
severely  damaged  and  TF  16  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  Tonga  Islands,  from  which  they  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  10  September.  On  26  October  the  force 
was  back  in  the  South  Pacific  when  an  enemy  force, 
including  carriers,  was  sighted.  Battle  was  engaged  off 
Santa  Cruz  and  once  again  Japanese  reinforcements  were 
turned  back,  this  time  at  a higher  price  which  included 
one  carrier  damaged,  Enterprise,  and  one  lost,  Hornet, 
(CV-8). 

Maury  spent  the  next  10  months  in  the  Solomons  area. 
Operating  from  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo,  she 
cruised  on  antisubmarine  patrols  and  escorted  carriers 
and  convoys  as  American  forces  dug  in  on  Guadalcanal 
and  moved  on  against  Munda,  Rendova,  Russel,  Vella  La- 
vella,  and  New  Georgia.  At  the  end  of  August  1943,  she 
departed  for  San  Pedro  and  a 6- week  availability  period, 
returning  to  the  combat  area  with  TF  52  to  support  the  in- 
vasions of  Tarawa  and  Makin  in  the  Gilberts  20  November. 

Early  in  1944  Maury  joined  TF  58,  the  fast  carrier 
force,  and  put  out  to  sea  19  January  to  screen  the  “flat- 
tops”  as  their  planes  raided  Wotje,  Taroa,  Eniwetok,  and 
the  Palaus.  In  March  the  force  began  operating  from  newly 
won  Majuro  and  from  there  Maury  guarded  the  carriers  as 
they  went  against  the  Japanese  on  the  Palaus,  Yap, 
Ulithi,  and  Woleai,  30  March  to  1 April ; covered  the  land- 
ings at  Hollandia,  22  April ; and  raided  Ponape,  Satawan, 
and  Truk,  29  April  to  1 May. 

After  brief  availability  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Maury  re- 
joined TF  58,  at  Majuro  4 June.  Two  days  later  the  ships 
sortied  to  support  operations  in  the  Marianas.  First,  they 
took  part  in  the  preinvasion  bombardment  of  Saipan,  raid- 
ing Guam  and  Rota  during  the  same  period,  and  then 
sailed  north  to  strike  at  Iwo  and  Chichi  Jimas  and  pre- 
vent enemy  reinforcements  from  reaching  the  Marianas 
from  those  islands.  On  18  June  they  received  word  of  a 
Japanese  force  en  route  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Mar- 
ianas. The  following  day  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea 
began  as  enemy  carrier  planes  attacked  the  5th  Fleet, 
then  covering  the  Saipan  operations.  By  the  end  of  the 
2-day  battle  the  Japanese  had  lost  three  carriers,  92  per- 
cent of  its  carrier  planes  and  72  percent  of  its  float  planes, 
a toll  which  left  the  Imperial  Fleet  in  poor  condition  to 
carry  out  a war  based  largely  on  naval  airpower.  After 
pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  the  carriers,  with  Maury  in 
the  screen,  struck  again  at  the  Bonins  and  then  retired 
to  Eniwetok,  arriving  27  June. 

On  4 July  the  fast  carriers  again  raided  Iwo  Jima. 
Then  they  retired  to  the  Marianas  where  they  supported 
the  landings  on  Guam  and  Tinian,  21  and  24  July,  respec- 
tively. During  the  next  9 weeks,  with  Maury  still  in  the 
carrier  screen,  the  force  struck  again  at  Iwo  Jima  and 
then  moved  on  to  support  offensive  operations  against 
Peleliu,  Ngesebu,  Angaur,  Yap,  and  Ulithi.  By  10  October 


they  were  off  Okinawa,  moving  from  there  to  Formosa  and 
Luzon  and  striking  at  enemy  installations  in  the  Manila 
Bay  area  on  the  15th.  Eight  days  later,  covering  the  forces 
in  Leyte  Gulf,  they  turned  north  again  to  engage  a Jap- 
anese carrier  force,  now  bereft  of  planes  due  to  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  off  Formosa. 
On  the  25th,  the  enemy  was  engaged  off  Cape  Engano  and 
by  the  27th  their  losses  were  increased  by  three  cruisers 
and  several  destroyers. 

Maury  spent  most  of  November  cruising  the  waters  east 
of  the  Philippines  in  support  of  operations  on  Leyte  and 
Samar.  Then,  after  availability  at  Manus,  joined  TG 
77.4  and  sailed  27  December  for  Lingayen  Gulf  to  sup- 
port the  Luzon  invasion.  Attached  in  mid- January  to  TG 
78.12  for  an  abbreviated  tour  as  convoy  escort  she  re- 
joined TF  77  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  until  10  Feb- 
ruary guarded  Lingayen  Gulf  and  its  approaches. 

Returning  to  Ulithi  16  February  Maury  was  assigned  to 
escort  the  battleship  Mississippi  back  to  Hawaii.  Depart- 
ing 22  March,  she  moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  3 April.  She 
spent  the  next  6 weeks  conducting  training  exercises  in 
Hawaiian  waters  and  then  continued  on,  via  San  Diego 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  to  New  York,  arriving  14  June. 
There  an  inspection  team  recommended  that  she  be  dis- 
posed of  and  on  18  August  she  proceeded  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  decommissioned  19  October.  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1 November,  she  was  sold  to  Hugo  Neu, 
New  York,  13  June  1946 ; resold  shortly  thereafter  to 
Northern  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  scrapped  by  them 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Maury  received  16  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service, 

III 

(AKA-36 : dp.  4,087 ; 1.  426' ; b.  58' ; dr.  16' ; s.  16.9  k. ; cpl. 

303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm. ; cl.  Artemis;  T.  S4-SE2-BE1.) 

The  third  Maury,  built  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract, was  launched  as  Renate  (AKA-36)  by  the  Walsh- 
Kaiser  Shipyard,  Providence,  R.I.,  31  January  1945 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Baker;  and  commissioned 
28  February  1945,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Joseph  F.  Wickham  in 
command. 

Renate  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  31  March  1945  for 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  took  on  passengers  and  cargo 
destined  for  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa.  Departing  14 
May,  she  returned  to  Hawaii  the  day  before  the  Japanese 
capitulation  and  was  assigned  to  operation  “Campus,”  the 
occupation  of  the  defeated  enemy’s  home  islands.  She  got 
underway  for  Kyushu  1 September,  mooring  16  days  later 
at  Sasebo  where  she  disembarked  units  of  the  5th  Marines. 
Completing  another  occupation  troop  lift,  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Sasebo,  in  early  October,  she  joined  in  operation 
“Magic  Carpet,”  the  transportation  of  Pacific  campaign 
veterans  back  to  the  United  States.  With  San  Francisco  as 
her  terminus  she  completed  two  “Magic  Carpet”  runs 
by  mid-January  1946. 

The  next  month  she  sailed  for  the  East  Coast,  arriving 
at  Norfolk  on  the  26th.  In  June  she  entered  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a survey  ship  and  on  12 
July  was  renamed  Maury  (AGS-16).  As  Maury  she 
emerged  from  the  shipyard  in  October  with  a new  sil- 
houette. Electronic  survey  and  sounding  equipment,  as  well 
as  photographic,  printing,  and  repair  shops  had  been 
added  within  her  compartments  and  a helipad,  helicop- 
ter, and  sound  boats  had  been  provided  topside.  The  boats 
would  be  used  in  charting  positions  and  depths  accurately, 
while  the  ship’s  helicopter  would  transport  surveyors  and 
their  equipment  to  points  ashore  and  perform  aerial  photo- 
graphic missions. 

On  6 January  1947  Maury  got  underway  for  the  Pacific 
and  her  first  hydrographic  mission,  the  charting  of  the 
waters  around  Truk  and  Kwajalein.  Having  added  to 
navigational  knowledge  of  those  areas  she  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  arriving  13  September  and  remaining  until  11 
July  1948.  She  then  got  underway  for  New  York  City  where 
she  reported  for  duty  with  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
10  August. 
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USS  Maury  (AGS-16)— 11  March  1964. 


For  the  next  11  years  Maury  gathered  navigational  in- 
formation with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Until  1952,  her  annual 
extended  cruises  of  7 to  8 months  took  her  on  survey  mis- 
sions to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  1952  she  began  a resurvey  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  Through  1957  she  served  in  the  Western  At- 
lantic, surveying  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland  in  the  sum- 
mer months  and  working  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  winter. 

In  1958  Maury  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  for  au 
abbreviated  deployment,  3 February  to  9 May.  In  July  her 
North  Atlantic  resurvey  missions  were  extended  and  she 
crossed  the  ocean  to  chart  the  waters  in  and  around  the 
Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands.  Throughout  this  period,  while 
fulfilling  her  primary  assignment  of  correcting  naviga- 
tional charts,  she  added  to  meteorological  knowledge  by 
studying  the  North  Atlantic’s  weather  patterns,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  hurricanes. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1959  Maury  again  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Continuing  on  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  she  began  a study  of  the  Turkish  coast. 
By  September  she  was  ready  to  extend  that  survey  to 
the  Turkish  Black  Sea  coast  and  on  the  17th  and  18th 
transited  the  Dardanelles.  Maury  thus  became  the  first 
U.S.  naval  unit  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  since  1945. 

The  next  year,  1960,  Maury  was  transferred  to  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  by  22  March  was  operating  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Attached  to  the  7th  Fleet’s  logistic  support  group 
during  her  extended  cruises,  she  completed  a preliminary 
survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  preparation  for  her  next 
long-range  assignment,  an  accurate  survey  of  designated 
areas  of  the  southwestern  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
After  modernization  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  returned  to  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  in  December  with  Serrano  (AGS-24).  Work- 
ing together,  Maury  concentrated  on  hydrographic  survey, 
while  Serrano  gathered  information  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  makeup  of  the  waters  and  ocean  floor.  During 
their  1961,  1962,  and  1963  7th  Fleet  tours,  the  oceano- 
graphic vessels  charted  and  collected  data  on  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  the  Andaman  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  areas 
of  the  Philippines. 

On  1 February  1965  Maury  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for 
a 4-month  survey  of  the  continental  shelf  off  Buenaven- 
tura, Colombia.  Returning  to  Oahu  2 June,  she  began  prep- 
arations for  her  return  to  Southeast  Asia.  Departing 
15  November  she  soon  commenced  a 7-month  survey  of  the 
coast  of  strife  torn  South  Vietnam.  Concentrating  on  the 
Mekong  Delta  area  during  that  cruise,  she  has  resumed 
her  study  of  the  Vietnamese  coast  with  each  annual  de- 


ployment. Into  1969  her  efforts  have  added  significantly 
to  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coastal  area  in 
which  naval  forces  conduct  riverine  warfare  and  amphib- 
ious operations. 

Mauvila 

A Choctaw  chieftain. 

( YT-328 : dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7"  ; s.  12  k. ; cl. 

Hiawatha;  T.  V2-M-A1) 

Mauvila  (YT-328),  built  by  the  Brunswick  Marine  Con- 
struction Corp.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract,  was  launched  as  Port  Deposit,  1 August 
1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weathers ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  23  January  1943;  renamed  Mauvila,  and  placed  in 
service  12  February  1943. 

Mauvila  was  originally  allocated  to  the  6th  Naval 
District,  the  district  in  which  she  had  been  built.  Soon 
after  being  placed  in  service,  however,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  10th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  San  Juan, 
P.R.  There  she  performed  miscellaneous  towing  services 
for  the  Navy  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 April 
1963.  During  her  20  years  service  she  was  reclassified 
twice : first,  to  YTB-328,  15  May  1944 ; later,  to  YTM-328, 
February  1962. 

Maivkaw 

A Winnebago  chief  of  sagacious  repute. 

( YT-182 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7'' ; s.  12  k. ; cl. 

Wohan.) 

Mawkaw  (YT-182)  was  laid  down  17  December  1941 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Engineering  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; 
launched  2 May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mamie  Losi 
Bentley ; and  accepted  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service 
6 March  1943. 

Maivkaw,  a medium-size  harbor  tug,  was  assigned  to 
the  12th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  San  Francisco. 
Reclassified  as  YTB-182,  15  May  1944,  she  performed 
seemingly  humble,  but  extremely  necessary,  tug  duties  for 
that  district  until  March  1946.  At  that  time  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  and  entered  the  Columbia  River  Group, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  in  reserve  until  June 
1957,  when  she  was  placed  in  service  a second  time  and 
assigned  to  advanced  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Reclassified  as 
YTM-182,  February  1962,  she  has  continued  to  provide 
miscellaneous  harbor  services  for  the  Pacific  Fleet  into 
1969. 
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May 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-164 : dp.  1,100;  1.  239';  b.  27'10" ; dr.  15';  s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  77 ; a.  1 4",  2 3"  ; 2 mg.) 

May,  a steam  yacht  built  in  1891  by  Ailsa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Troon,  Scotland,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  J. 
R.  De  Lamar  11  August  1917 ; and  commissioned  7 October 
1917. 

Operating  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  May  patrolled 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  during 
World  War  I,  protecting  vital  Allied  shipping  from 
German  U-boats.  She  ran  aground  on  a reef  off  Santo 
Domingo,  27  July  1919;  after  efforts  to  refloat  her  failed 
she  was  declared  abandoned  28  February  1920.  Her  hulk 
was  sold  6 February  1922. 


Mayfield 

A city  in  Kentucky. 

(PC-1196 : dp.  450;  1. 173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20.2  k. ; 
cpl.  65;  a.  13”;  cl.  PC-1,61) 

PC-1196  was  laid  down  29  August  1942  by  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.J. ; launched  24 
October  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Parslow,  Jr.;  and 
commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  7 April  1943,  Lt. 
John  A.  Williamson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  PC-1196  de- 
parted New  York  24  April  1943  for  the  Submarine  Chaser 
Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  arriving  3 days  later. 
Following  2 weeks  of  training  she  sailed  10  May  for 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  returned  to  Miami  briefly 
for  repairs  from  14  to  25  May,  then  departed  “Gitmo”  on 
the  first  of  22  patrol  cruises  from  Cuba  to  Trinidad  and 
Aruba  and  back,  averaging  almost  one  full  patrol  every  20 
days.  The  small  PC  operated  on  patrol  and  convoy  duty  in 
the  Caribbean  through  1945,  putting  into  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  periodically  for 
repairs. 

PC-1196  entered  the  navy  yard  at  San  Juan,  P.R.,  in 
June  1945  for  an  extensive  overhaul.  Shortly  thereafter 
she  sailed  to  Charleston  and  decommissioned  in  July 
1946 ; but  her  service  was  not  finished,  and  she  served 
for  over  3 more  years  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship 
out  of  that  port.  Finally,  in  December  1949,  she  was 
placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk.  Named 
Mayfield  on  15  February  1956,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1 April  1959,  and  sold  to  Walsh  Construc- 
tion Co.,  New  York. 


Mayfield  Victory 

A former  name  retained.  Mayfield  is  a city  in  south- 
western Kentucky. 

( AK-232 ; dp.  15,580  (lim.)  ; 1,  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29'2" ; s. 

15.5  k. ; cpl.  99;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Boulder 

Victory ; T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Mayfield  Victory  (AK-232)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  10  August  1944  by  Permanente 
Metals  Corp.,  Yard  1,  Richmond,  Calif. ; launched  10 
October  1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Evelyn  Fuller ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  under  loan 
charter  19  November  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Niels  H.  Olsen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  into  Decem- 
ber, Mayfield  Victory  loaded  ammunition  at  Aberdeen 
and  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  before  sailing  for  the  South 
Pacific  the  24th.  She  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  1 January  1945 
to  unload  her  cargo  and  15  days  later  returned  to  the  west 
coast,  arriving  San  Francisco  22  January. 

Mayfield  Victory  departed  San  Francisco  11  February 
for  the  Caroline  Islands,  via  Eniwetok,  Marshalls,  arriving 
Ulithi  3 March.  She  remained  there  until  13  April  when 


she  continued  on  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  the  Okinawa 
campaign  1 April  to  21  June,  the  second  American  ob- 
jective in  the  “hop,  skip,  and  jump”  to  Japan  warned 
against  by  Japanese  Admiral  Ito.  The  cargo  ship  spent  4 
weeks  in  the  area,  operating  with  TG  50.8  until  23  April 
when  she  anchored  in  Kerama  Retto.  During  the  latter 
period  Mayfield  Victory  continually  issued  ammunition, 
often  under  direct  enemy  air  attack. 

On  14  May  Mayfield  Victory  steamed  for  Ulithi,  arriving 
the  21st.  Four  days  later  she  continued  on  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  a 30-day  stopover  at  Leyte.  The  ship  then 
returned  to  Kerama  Retto  1 July.  On  8 July  she  moved 
to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  where  she  remained  on  supply 
duty  until  late  October. 

On  25  October  Mayfield  Victory  got  underway  for  home, 
stopping  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  December  before  arriving 
San  Francisco  9 February  1946.  She  decommissioned  5 
April  and  was  delivered  to  WSA  for  Maritime  Commission 
service  into  1969  as  a freighter  operated  by  American 
Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Mayflower 

A species  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  arbutus  genus  with 
white  or  pink  flowers  and  scarlet  berries.  A ship  named 
Mayflower  brought  the  first  pilgrims  to  New  England  in 
1620. 

I 

( ScT : dp.  420 ; 1.  137' ; b.  26' ; dr.  9'6"  ; s.  10.6  k.) 

The  first  Mayflower  was  a screw  tug  built  for  the  Navy 
in  1866  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  by  James  Tetlow.  She  got 
underway  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  16  February  1866 
and  arrived  Norfolk  on  the  21st.  Laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  1870  she  sailed  for  Annapolis 
30  September  to  prepare  for  service  on  the  expedition  to 
Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  to  survey  the  isthmus  for  a possible 
interoceanic  canal.  The  expedition  got  underway  from 
Hampton  Roads  14  October  and  reached  Minatitlan,  Mex- 
ico, 11  November.  After  gathering  valuable  data  about  the 
topography  of  Central  America  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  Mayflower  returned  to  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  25  May. 

She  remained  in  the  Potomac  until  sailing  for  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  19  August  1872  for  duty  as  a dispatch  boat. 
In  the  years  that  followed  she  served  at  Norfolk, 
Annapolis,  and  Washington  until  she  decommissioned  20 
October  1874. 

After  repairs  at  Camden,  N.J.,  Mayflower  recom- 
missioned 11  May  1876,  and  2 days  later  got  underway  for 
Annapolis  for  duty  as  a training  ship  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Her  valuable  service  teaching  the  art  of  seamanship 
to  the  Nation’s  future  naval  leaders  continued  until  May- 
flower was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  September  1892 
and  sold  to  Thomas  Butler  & Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  27 
December  1893. 

II 

(PY-1:  dp.  2,690;  1.  273';  b.  36';  dr.  17'2%" ; s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  171 ; a.  6 6-pdrs. ) 

The  second  Mayflower,  a luxurious  steam  yacht  built 
in  1896  by  J.  and  G.  Thompson,  Clyde  Bank,  Scotland,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  estate  of  Ogden  Goelet 
and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  24  March 
1898,  Comdr.  M.  R.  S.  McKensie  in  command. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  for  the  impending  war  with  Spain, 
Mayflower  joined  Admiral  Sampson’s  squadron  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  20  April.  Two  days  later  the  American  war- 
ships sailed  to  blockade  Havana.  En  route  Mayflower  cap- 
tured Spanish  schooner  Santiago  Apostol.  She  also  took 
a number  of  fishing  boats  and  coastal  trading  vessels.  On 
11  May  she  boarded  a large  British  merchant  steamer, 
which  also  carried  the  name  Mayflower,  and  sent  the 
blockade  runner  to  the  United  States  under  a prize  crew. 
On  the  14th  Alfonso  led  two  Spanish  gunboats  out  of  the 
harbor  hoping  to  break  through  the  American  blockade. 
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USS  Mayflower  (PY-1)  in  the  early  1900’s  as  the  Presidential  yacht.  Mayflower  served  five  Presidents  for  over  27  years. 


Mayflower's  guns  engaged  the  Spanish  warships  and  drove 
them  back  to  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Morro  Castle.  For 
the  rest  of  the  war  Mayflower  guarded  the  ports  of  San- 
tiago De  Cuba  and  Cienfuegos. 

Early  in  1899  the  yacht  steamed  to  New  York  where 
she  decommissioned  2 February  to  be  fitted  out  for  special 
service  in  Puerto  Rican  waters.  She  recommissioned  15 
June  1900,  Comdr.  Duncan  Kennedy  in  command.  At  San 
Juan  she  served  as  headquarters  for  the  government  of  the 
island  being  formed  by  the  first  American  Governor 
Charles  H.  Allen. 

In  1902  Mayflower  twice  served  as  Admiral  Dewey’s 
flagship.  In  November  1903  Rear  Admiral  Coghlan  flew 
his  flag  when  off  Panama  during  the  revolution  which  es- 
tablished Panamanian  independence  and  pointed  toward 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  She  sailed  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  summer  of  1904  and  in  the  fall  carried  Secre- 
tary of  War  William  Howard  Taft  on  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  West  Indies.  Mayflower  decommissioned  at  New 
York  1 November  1904  for  conversion  to  a presidential 
yacht. 

Recommissioned  25  July  1905,  Comdr.  Cameron  McRae 
Winslow  in  command,  she  immediately  sailed  for  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York,  to  prepare  for  the  peace 
conference  which  ended  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  introduced  the  Russian  and  Japanese  del- 
egations on  board  Mayflower  5 August.  The  ship  continued 
to  play  a prominent  role  in  support  of  the  negotiations 
which  won  President  Roosevelt  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

After  duty  as  a dispatch  boat  protecting  American  in- 
terests in  Santo  Domingo  in  1906,  Mayflower  served  as 
presidential  yacht  until  1929.  She  was  the  scene  of  many 
diplomatic  and  social  events  during  these  years.  Many 
members  of  the  world’s  royal  families  visited  the  yacht 
and  numerous  persons  of  great  prominence  signed  her 
guestbook.  President  Wilson  selected  Mayflower  as  the 
setting  for  much  of  his  courtship  of  Mrs.  Edith  Bolling 
Galt. 

President  Hoover  decided  to  dispense  with  Mayflower 
as  an  economy  measure,  and  she  decommissioned  22  March 
1929.  She  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  while  tied  up  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  24  January  1931.  The  yacht  was 
sold  19  October  1931  to  Leo  P.  Coe,  agent  for  Frank  P. 
Parish,  a wealthy  financier  known  as  “the  boy  wizard  of 
La  Salle  street  (Chicago’s  Wall  street).”  The  following 


year  while  he  was  having  the  ship  restored  to  her  original 
luxurious  splendor,  by  Henry  J.  Gerlow  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  Parish’s  fortunes  turned  forcing  him  to  sell  the 
yacht  shortly  before  he  fled  from  the  country  to  escape 
from  prosecution  and  elude  irate  investors.  During  the 
depression  years,  a number  of  successive  owners  tried  to 
promote  a wide  variety  of  projects  for  the  ship  including 
use  in  the  South  America  coastal  trade,  restoration  as  a 
historic  relic,  use  as  a floating  dance  salon,  and  even  sale 
to  the  Japanese  Government  to  be  scrapped  as  Japan 
sought  still  to  strengthen  her  war  machine.  However,  a 
complex  web  of  legal  difficulties,  a shortage  of  money,  and 
marginal  business  conditions  frustrated  these  enterprises 
while  the  ship  idled  in  Atlantic  ports  from  New  York  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  future 
service. 

After  America  entered  World  War  II,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  purchased  Mayflower  from  Broad- 
foot  Iron  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  31  July  1942  and 
renamed  her  Butte.  Transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard,  6 
September  1943  the  ship  recommissioned  as  Mayfloioer 
(WPE-183),  19  October  1943.  She  patrolled  the  Atlantic 
coast  guarding  against  German  U-boats  and  escorted 
coastal  shipping  besides  serving  as  a radar  training  ship 
at  Norfolk  and  Boston.  Decommissioned  1 July  1946,  May- 
flower was  sold  at  Baltimore  to  Frank  M.  Shaw  8 Jan- 
uary 1947  for  use  in  the  Arctic  as  a sealer.  However,  while 
sailing  for  sealing  waters  between  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor, early  in  March,  Mayflower  was  damaged  by  fire  off 
Point  Lookout  and  forced  to  return  to  Baltimore.  Collins 
Distributors  Inc.,  purchased  the  ship  early  in  1948,  in- 
stalled new  boilers  in  her  at  New  York,  and  documented 
her  as  Malta  under  the  Panamanian  flag.  She  was  sub- 
sequently fitted  out  at  Genoa,  Italy,  ostensibly  for  coast- 
wise trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  sailing  secretly 
from  Marseilles,  she  arrived  Haifa,  Palestine,  3 Septem- 
ber. On  board  were  Jewish  refugees.  Most  were  former 
passengers  of  the  ill-fated  Exodus  which  had  been  turned 
back  from  Palestine  the  previous  summer. 

Ill 

( LHT : dp.  630;  1.  164'0"  ; b.  30' 0"  ; dr.  7'9”  ; cpl.  29) 

The  third  Mayflower , a lighthouse  tender  built  in  1897, 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  after  the  U.S.  entered  World 
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War  I and  commissioned  10  May  1917.  She  patrolled  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  war  and  was  returned  to  the 
Lighthouse  Service  by  Executive  order  1 July  1919. 


Maynard 

A city  in  Massachusetts. 

(PC-780:  dp.  280  ; 1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20.2  k. ; 

cpl.  65 ; a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  2 rkt. ; 

cl.  PC-J/61 ) 

PC-7S0  was  laid  down  27  October  1942  by  Commercial 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  16  December  1942 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Bowden ; and  commissioned  19 
June  1943,  Lt.  Walter  H.  Koehn,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  beginning 
23  July  1943,  she  performed  coastal  patrol  and  escort 
duty  out  of  San  Francisco  at  the  direction  of  Commander, 
Western  Sea  Frontier.  In  December  PC-780  departed  for 
duty  in  Alaskan  waters.  After  calling  at  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  she  reported  for  duty  at  Adak  11  Feb- 
ruary 1944.  For  8 months  she  sailed  the  cold  Aleutian 
waters  guarding  against  enemy  submarines.  An  extensive 
overhaul  awaited  when  she  returned  to  Puget  Sound  11 
November. 

Clearing  the  mainland  14  March  1944,  PC-780  operated 
with  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Forces  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 
From  17  September  to  1 November  she  proceeded  leisurely 
to  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  she  decommissioned  12  June 
1946.  The  following  month  brought  orders  to  serve  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  training  program  at  Charleston.  In  Novem- 
ber 1949,  shortly  after  transfer  to  Boston,  PC-780  was 
returned  to  reserve.  She  was  named  Maynard  15  February 
1956.  The  ship  was  sold  to  Hughes  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  16  September  1959  and  towed  away  for  scrapping  on 
9 October. 

Mayo 

Henry  Thomas  Mayo  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  8 
December  1856.  Upon  graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1876  he  experienced  a variety  of  naval  duties  including 
coastal  survey.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
served  in  Bennington  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
Appointed  rear  admiral  in  1913,  he  commanded  the  naval 
squadron  involved  in  the  Tampico  incident  of  9 April  1914. 
His  demands  for  vindication  of  national  honor  further 
accentuated  the  tense  relations  with  Mexico. 

Promoted  to  vice  admiral  in  June  1915,  as  the  new 
Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  he  received  the  rank 
of  admiral  19  June  1916.  For  his  organization  and  sup- 
port of  the  wartime  U.S.  Naval  Forces  both  in  American 
and  European  waters,  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  various  foreign  decorations.  He  evi- 
denced foresight  in  urging  the  postwar  development  of 
fleet  aviation. 

Admiral  Mayo  retired  28  February  1921  and  for  4 years 
served  as  Governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Home.  He 
retained  his  commission  as  an  admiral  by  a 1930  Act  of 
Congress.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  23  February  1937. 

( DD-422 : dp.  1,620 ; 1.  374'4"  ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  11'9"  ; s.  37.5 

k. ; cpl.  191;  a.  5 5",  8 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  cl. 

Benson ) 

Mayo  (DD-422)  was  laid  down  16  May  1938  by  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore  River,  Mass. ; launched  26 
March  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Mayo,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Admiral  Mayo ; and  commissioned  18  September 
1940,  Lt.  C.  D.  Emory  in  command. 

Mayo  joined  the  expanding  neutrality  patrol  after  shake- 
down  and  escorted  marines  to  Iceland  in  July  1941  as  they 
took  protective  custody  of  this  key  island.  As  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  agreed  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  during  the  second  week  in  August,  7tayo 
guarded  their  meeting  by  patrolling  off  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. 


The  formal  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  World 
War  II  lengthened  her  convoy  assignment  beyond  the  west- 
ern Atlantic.  Escort  of  slow  merchant  convoys  out  of 
Boston  gave  way  in  summer  1942  to  duty  with  fast  troop 
transports  out  of  New  York.  U-boats  and  bad  weather  were 
not  the  only  dangers  to  be  encountered.  When  Wakefield 
caught  fire  3 September  Mayo  swiftly  moved  alongside  the 
burning  ship  and  removed  247  survivors.  With  the  invasion 
of  north  Africa,  Mayo  appeared  at  Casablanca,  Morocco, 
12  November,  4 days  after  D-Day,  to  protect  the  landing 
of  reinforcements.  A retraining  period  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  temporarily  interrupted  convoy 
assignments. 

With  DesRon  7,  Mayo  joined  the  8th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  August  1943.  She  gave  fire  and  antiaircraft 
protection  to  the  beachhead  at  Salerno,  Italy,  8 September 
and  again  22  to  24  January  1944  to  the  assault  beaches  at 
Anzio.  At  2001  on  the  24th  a sudden  explosion  killed  seven 
and  wounded  25  of  her  crew  while  almost  breaking  her 
in  two.  Despite  a gaping  hole  at  the  waterline,  starboard, 
she  survived  a tow  back  to  Naples  for  a temporary  patch, 
and  3 March  began  the  long  tow  back  to  the  States. 
Pulled  into  New  York  Navy  Yard  5 April,  Mayo  required 
4 months  for  repairs. 

Mayo  made  a voyage  to  Trinidad  and  four  to  Europe  be- 
fore Germany  was  conquered.  DesRon  7 sortied  from  New 
York  5 May  1945  for  the  western  Pacific,  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor  joined  fast  carrier  TG  12.4.  Planes  from  this  group 
struck  Wake  Island  as  a training  gesture  20  June  as  the 
ships  sailed  on  westward.  Upon  reaching  Ulithi,  Mayo 
began  a series  of  escort  missions  to  Okinawa.  On  24  August 
she  got  underway  escorting  occupation  troops  which  were 
landed  on  Honshu  2 September.  She  shepherded  additional 
troops  from  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  before  sailing 
from  Yokohama  5 November  for  San  Diego  and  Charles- 
ton, arriving  7 December.  She  decommissioned  18  March 
1946  and  went  into  reserve  at  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she 
remains  into  1969. 

Mayo  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Mayrant 

Capt.  John  Mayrant,  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  James 
Santee,  S.C.,  December  1762,  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  South  Carolina  Navy  23  May  1778.  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  France,  he  was  appointed  midshipman  and 
aide  to  John  Paul  Jones.  Sailing  from  L’Orient  in  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  he  led  the  boarders  in  the  engagement 
with  Serapis,  23  September  1779.  He  died  in  Tennessee  in 
August  1836. 

I 

(Torpedoboat  Destroyer  No.  31:  dp.  742;  1.  293'11" ; b. 

26'11"  ; dr.  8'4"  (mean)  ; s.  29.5  k. ; cpl.  89;  a.  5 3", 

6 18"  tt. ; cl.  Roc) 

Mayrant,  torpedoboat  destroyer  No.  31,  was  laid  down  22 
April  1909  by  Win.  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia',  Pa. ; 
launched  23  April  1910 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  I.  B.  Beard, 
great-great-granddaughter  of  Capt.  John  Mayrant ; and 
commissioned  12  July  1911,  Lt.  Cmdr.  C.  P.  Nelson  in 
command. 

Following  her  shakedown,  Mayrant  operated  briefly  off 
the  New  England  coast  before  departing  Newport  for  a 
southerly  cruise  in  late  October.  She  arrived  at  Guanta- 
namo Bay  9 January  1912,  participated  in  winter  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean  and  then,  as  a unit  of  the  Torpedo 
Florida,  Atlantic  Fleet,  remained  in  the  area,  calling  at 
various  gulf  and  Caribbean  ports,  until  spring.  Returning 
to  Newsport  14  May,  she  continued  to  operate  off  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  1915.  Then,  after  com- 
pletion of  the  1915  winter  exercises  off  Cuba,  she  steamed 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  for  overhaul  prior  to  decom- 
missioning 20  May. 

On  9 November  1915  she  was  moved  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  was  berthed  until  recommissioning  2 January 
1918.  Joining  the  wartime  fleet  in  the  spring,  the  destroyer 
was  employed  as  an  escort  ship,  operating  along  the  coast 
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and  across  the  Atlantic.  Following  the  Armistice,  she 
cruised  south  for  winter  maneuvers  and  then  cruised  off 
the  middle  Atlantic  coast  until  entering  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Charleston  for  a second  preinactivation  overhaul,  21 
June  1919.  Departing  Charleston  16  July  she  sailed  back 
to  Philadelphia  where  she  decommissioned  for  a final 
time  12  December  1919.  Designated  DD-31,  17  July  1920, 
she  remained  berthed  at  Philadelphia  as  a unit  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  until  1933.  On  8 March  of  that  year  she  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register;  on  28  .June  she  was  sold 
to  M.  Block  & Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. ; and  on  21  August  her  hulk 
was  scrapped. 

II 

( DD-402 : dp.  1,850;  1.  431'1"  ; b.  35'5"  ; dr.  14'4”;  s. 

38.5  k. ; cpl.  184;  a.  4 5”,  16  21”  tt. ; cl.  Bcnham) 

The  second  May  rant  (DD-402)  was  laid  down  15  April 
1937  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. ; launched 
14  May  1938 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Sheely,  a descendant 
of  Capt.  John  Mayrant ; and  commissioned  19  September 
1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Taylor  in  command. 

During  the  summer  of  1940,  after  shakedown  and  an 
extended  training  period,  Mayrant  escorted  her  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  a tour  of  east 
coast  defenses.  Later  on  in  the  year,  again  escorting  the 
President,  she  visited  island  bases  newly  acquired  from 
Great  Britain  under  the  “destroyers  for  bases’’  agreement. 

The  following  spring,  1941,  as  U.S.  involvement  in 
European  hostilities  increased,  her  Navy  expanded  its  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  sealanes  open.  In  May,  the  limits  of  the 
neutrality  patrol  were  extended  and  the  Navy  gradually 
expanded  its  responsibilities  for  transatlantic  convoys. 
By  September,  it  was  officially  responsible  for  protecting 
them  as  far  as  Iceland,  lengthening  the  patrols  of  the 
Support  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  had  been  assigned 
the  task. 

Mayrant,  on  duty  with  that  force,  operated  off  New- 
foundland during  the  spring  and  summer.  In  August  she 
stood-by  during  the  Atlantic  Charter  Conferences  and,  at 
their  conclusion,  escorted  HMS  Prince  of  Wales,  carrying 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  to  Great  Britain. 

In  late  October,  Mayrant  joined  a convoy  from  Halifax 
to  Capetown.  Two  days  out  of  the  latter  port,  on  7 Decem- 
ber 1941,  she  received  news  of  the  U.S.  entry  into  the  war. 
She  then  joined  Royal  Navy  ships  protecting  convoys 
transporting  British  and  Canadian  troops  to  South  Africa. 
She  returned  to  the  United  States  January  1942,  and  for 
the  next  5 months  engaged  in  North  Atlantic  convoy  duty. 
In  April,  she  sailed  to  Scapa  Flow  where  she  joined  the 
British  Home  Fleet.  As  a unit  of  that  fleet  she  partici- 
pated in  operations  in  the  Denmark  Strait  in  search  of  the 
German  battleship  Tirpitz  in  addition  to  escorting  several 
conveys  on  the  “suicide  run”  to  Murmansk. 

Mayrant  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  July  and  im- 
mediately put  her  experience  to  work  conducting  anti- 
submarine warfare  training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 
Relieved  of  that  duty  in  October,  she  resumed  convoy 
work.  She  escorted  troops  to  north  Africa  for  the  Novem- 
ber invasions  and  provided  fire  support  off  Casablanca  8 
and  9 November.  Continuing  her  support  activities,  she 
helped  to  insure  the  safe  passage  of  supplies  to  the  area 
into  the  new  year,  1943. 

Following  the  success  of  the  north  African  invasion, 
Mayrant  spent  several  months  on  convoy  duty  off  the 
east  coast,  returning  to  north  African  waters  in  May.  Pass- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  she  arrived  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  23  May.  Throughout  June  she  cruised  the  north 
African  coast  from  Oran  to  Bizerte,  escorting  convoys  and 
conducting  antisubmarine  patrols.  On  14  July,  she  shifted 
her  base  of  operations  northward  to  Sicily.  While  on  anti- 
air patrol  off  Palermo,  26  July,  she  was  attacked  by 
Luftwaffe  dive  bombers. 

A near  miss,  only  a yard  or  two  off  her  port  bow,  during 
this  encounter  caused  extensive  damage.  Her  side  ruptured 
and  her  engineering  space  flooded,  she  was  towed  into 
Palermo  with  five  dead  and  18  wounded. 

In  spite  of  her  damage,  the  destroyer's  guns  helped  repel 


several  Luftwaffe  raids  on  Palermo  the  next  week.  On 
9 August,  she  was  towed  to  Malta  where  temporary  repairs 
were  completed  by  14  November.  She  then  steamed  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  for  extensive  yard  repairs. 

Back  in  fighting  trim,  15  May  1944  she  departed  Charles- 
ton for  Casco  Bay,  Maine.  For  the  next  year  she  operated 
primarily  along  the  east  coast,  escorting  new  cruisers  and 
carriers  on  shakedown  and  protecting  coastal  convoys. 
During  this  year  she  also  escorted  two  convoys  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

On  patrol  off  New  England,  5 April  1945,  Mayrant  went 
to  the  rescue  of  the  cargo  ship  Atlantic  States,  torpedoed 
off  Cape  Cod  Light.  Despite  heavy  weather,  the  destroyer 
transferred  members  of  her  crew  to  the  powerless  mer- 
chantman and  took  her  in  tow.  For  2 days  until  oceangoing 
tugs  had  her  under  control,  they  battled  waves  and  break- 
ing lines  to  keep  Atlantic  States  from  drifting  and  sinking. 

The  war  in  Europe  drawing  to  a close,  Mayrant  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  21 
May  and  underwent  intensive  training  in  shore  bombard- 
ment and  night  operations.  On  2 June  she  sailed  for  Ulithi 
escorting  convoys  to  I wo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  Saipan. 
After  the  end  of  hostilities,  Mayrant  was  designated  to 
make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy  garrison  on  Marcus,  a bypassed  island  in  the  cen- 
tral Pacific.  With  the  official  surrender  of  the  island  31 
August,  the  destroyer  took  up  air-sea  rescue  operations 
in  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas. 

On  30  December,  Mayrant  arrived  at  San  Diego  for  a 
brief  stay  before  heading  back  to  the  central  Pacific.  De- 
signated as  test  ship  for  operation  “Crossroads,”  the  1946 
atomic  bomb  tests,  she  arrived  Bikini  Atoll.  Marshall  Is- 
lands, 31  May  1946.  Surviving  the  tests,  but  too  highly 
contaminated,  Mayrant  decommissioned  at  Bikini  28  Au- 
gust 1946.  She  was  destroyed  4 April  1948  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  Register  on  the  30th. 

Mayrant  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Maysie 

A former  name  retained. 

( S P-930 ; t.  64;  1.  94' ; b.  15'4”  ; dr.  5'6”  ; s.  7.4  k. ; cpl.  2; 
a.  none) 

Maysie,  a motor  yacht,  was  built  by  Daimler  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1899 ; named 
Vcrano  and  Laurcna  in  turn  during  her  merchant  service; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  from  M.  C.  Schweinert ; and 
commissioned  19  February  1918. 

Maysie  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  to  serve  as 
a section  patrol  boat  out  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  until  after 
the  Armistice,  S November  1918.  She  decommissioned  8 
December,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  that  same  day. 


Mazama 

An  extinct  volcanic  mountain  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  ; 
its  caldera  is  now  occupied  by  Crater  Lake. 

( AE-9 ; dp.  9,950 ; 1.  459' ; b.  63' ; s.  15  k. ; dr.  26'5”  ; cpl. 

281 ; a.  1 5”,  4 3”,  4 20mm. ; cl.  Manna  Loa) 

Mazama  (AE-9)  was  laid  down  14  April  1942  by  the 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. ; launched  15  August 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  V.  Rickenbaeker ; and 
commissioned  10  March  1944,  Comdr.  P.  V.  R.  Harris, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Mazama  built  as  an  ammunition  ship  using  C-2  hull 
plans,  began  her  war  service  6 May  1944.  On  that  date, 
having  filled  her  holds  with  high  explosives,  she  departed 
Boston  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Majuro  4 June,  she  im- 
mediately assumed  her  dangerous,  but  extremely  vital, 
mission  of  receiving  and  delivering  ammunition  to  ships  at 
sea  and  in  port.  She  remained  at  Majuro  through  12  June : 
theuce  proceeding  via  Eniwetok  to  Saipan,  arriving  21 
June,  just  after  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  She  con- 
tinued on  in  support  of  Saipan-Tinian  operations,  rearming 
units  of  the  5th  Fleet,  including  renowned  Fast  Carrier 
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Task  Force  58,  until  11  July.  Mazama  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco 4 August,  arriving  on  the  24th  and  departing  again 
on  19  September  for  the  combat  area. 

Anchoring  at  Manus  9 October,  the  ammunition  ship 
prepared  for  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines.  She  steamed 
on  the  15th  for  Kossol  Roads,  continuing  on  to  Leyte  Gulf, 
arriving  23  October  3 days  after  the  Leyte  landings.  She 
remained  in  the  gulf,  in  spite  of  intense  and  bitter  air 
activity,  through  the  battles  off  Samar  and  in  Surigao 
Strait.  Following  these  battles  she  rearmed  the  units  of 
the  7th  and  3d  Fleets. 

On  1 November,  Mazama  departed  for  Kossol  Roads 
and  Ulithi  Atoll.  While  at  anchor  in  the  latter,  20  No- 
vember, she  witnessed  the  first  successful  attack  of  the 
kaitcn.  By  1 December  she  was  headed  for  Espiritu  Santo 
to  replenish  her  cargo ; returning  to  Ulithi  5 January  1945. 
There,  at  0650  12  January,  a suspicious  object  was  sighted 
off  the  starboard  quarter.  Four  minutes  later  an  explosion 
rocked  the  ship.  She  developed  a 2°  list  to  port  and  was 
down  at  the  head.  Pumps  were  immediately  started  to 
counteract  flooding,  later  ballast  was  emptied  to  reduce 
the  forward  draft  which  had  increased  to  35  from  23  feet ; 
the  change  in  draft  aft,  from  25  to  21  feet.  By  midafter- 
noon, having  suffered  the  loss  of  eight  men,  one  dead  and 
seven  seriously  injured,  she  began  to  transfer  serviceable 
ammunition ; unservicable  munitions  were  dumped  at  sea. 

The  next  day  the  caulking  and  plugging  of  open  seams 
was  begun.  Temporary  repairs  completed  by  6 March, 
Mazama  steamed  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  4 April.  She 
then  headed  back  toward  the  Philippines  9 June  with 
5,000  tons  of  ammunition.  On  2 July  she  entered  San 
Pedro  Bay  where  she  remained  through  the  end  of  the 
war. 

On  19  August  she  rendezvoused  off  the  Japanese  coast 
with  TG  30.8  whose  units  were  under  orders  to  stand  by 
until  the  signing  of  the  official  surrender  document.  She 
then  returned  to  the  Philippines,  discharging  remaining 
cargo,  and  sailed  to  the  United  States,  arriving  23  No- 
vember at  Seattle  to  prepare  for  inactivation  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  12  April  1946  she 
steamed  to  San  Diego  where  she  decommissioned  3 
August. 

Mazama  recomissioned  24  April  1952  and  was  assigned 
to  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  For  the  next  5 years  she 
operated  off  the  east  coast  with  annual  deployments 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  During  her  1956  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment (1  May  to  11  October)  she  was  part  of  the  logis- 
tics force  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  sea  as  the  crisis 
over  Egyptian  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  height- 
ened. The  crisis  erupted  in  late  October  into  armed 
conflict  between  Israel,  England,  France,  and  Egypt.  Fol- 
lowing her  return  to  the  east  coast,  Mazama  decommis- 
sioned 10  June  1957  at  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  remained 
as  a unit  of  the  16th  Fleet  until  1961. 

On  27  November  1961  Mazama  again  recommissioned. 
Home  ported  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  for  the  next  4 years,  she 
participated  in  fleet  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  During  fall  1962  exercises  in  the 
latter  area  she  was  called  on  to  support  the  ships  enforc- 
ing the  Cuban  quarantine.  In  1964  she  was  again  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean,  where,  during  the  month  of  August, 
she  stood  by  in  support  of  the  Cyprus  patrol  as  civil  unrest 
and  fighting  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  threat- 
ened an  uneasy  peace  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mazama  returned  to  Florida  23  December  to  operate 
out  of  Mayport  until  August  1965.  On  20  August  she 
moored  at  Davisville,  R.I.,  her  new  home  port.  Her  de- 
ployment schedule  was  also  changed  and  the  next  year 
she  was  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet. 

Departing^  Davisville  17  March  1966,  she  arrived  at 
Subic  Bay  5 May  and  for  the  next  6 months  supported 
units  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  ope  rations  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. On  3 November  Mazama  was  relieved  by  Shasta. 
She  then  headed  back  to  Davisville  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
completing  her  round-the-world  cruise  20  December. 

After  a cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  in  late  1967  through 
early  1968,  Mazama  returned  to  operate  with  and  supply 
ammunition  to  the  2d  Fleet  into  1969. 


Mazama  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mazapeta 

The  chief  of  a Sioux  village  on  Big  Stone  Lake,  Minn., 
1836. 

( YT-181 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7" ; s.  12  k. ; 
el.  Wohan) 

Mazapeta  (YT-181)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  7 August  1012 ; launched 
8 May  1013 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard  Fortson ; and 
placed  in  service  12  August  1943. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Mazapeta 
was  transferred  in  1944  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  San  Francisco.  Except  for  the  period  May 
1947  to  September  1950,  when  she  was  in  reserve  out  of 
service  at  Mare  Island,  she  has  performed  miscellaneous 
tugging  services  for  that  district  into  1969.  Twice  during 
this  period  she  was  reclassified : as  YTB-181,  15  May 
1944  ; as  YTM-181,  February  1962. 


McAnn 

Donald  Roy  McAnn,  born  23  June  1911  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  16  August  1932.  During  the 
early  months  of  World  War  II  he  served  on  Enterprise 
(CV-6)  as  a gunner’s  mate  first  class.  On  26  October  1942 
U.S.  carrier  task  forces  fought  a numerically  superior 
Japanese  force  in  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  While 
suffering  considerable  damage,  the  Americans  successfully 
checked  the  advancement  of  the  powerful  enemy  force 
toward  Guadalcanal.  During  the  fierce  air  battle  McAnn 
took  valuable  photographs  from  an  exposed  position  on  the 
forward  port  .50  caliber  gun  mount.  In  addition  he  ren- 
dered vital  assistance  to  the  guncrew  and  displayed  out- 
standing courage  without  regard  for  his  own  safety.  While 
relieving  one  of  the  gunners,  he  was  struck  by  an  explod- 
ing bomb  fragment  and  fatally  wounded.  Donald  Roy 
McAnn  was  buried  at  sea.  For  his  unstinting  bravery  in 
the  face  of  hostile  action,  McAnn  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  posthumously. 


DE-73  was  laid  down  as  McAnn  by  Bethlehem-Hing- 
ham  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.,  19  April  1913 ; assigned  to 
Great  Britain  under  lend-lease ; and,  upon  completion  7 
October  1943,  commissioned  as  HMS  Balfour  (K-464). 
She  served  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II  and  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
25  October  1915.  She  was  sold  28  October  1946. 

I 

(DE-179 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  8'9'' ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  216;  a.  3 3'',  2 40mm.,  8 20mm. , 3 21"  tt„  2 det., 
8 dep.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Cannon ) 

McAnn  (DE-179)  was  laid  down  by  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  17  May  1943 ; launched  5 Septem- 
ber 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Marie  McAnn ; and 
commissioned  at  New  York  11  October  1943.  Conulr. 
Charles  F.  Hooper  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  McAnn  operated  along 
the  east  coast  from  Newport,  R.I.,  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
until  19  December  1943  when  she  departed  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  a convoy  escort  run  to  the  Canal  Zone.  She  reached 
Coco  Solo  26  December,  thence  sailed  the  31st  for  duty 
out  of  Key  West.  Arriving  there  3 January  1944,  she 
served  for  the  next  several  weeks  with  the  Fleet  Sound 
School  and  trained  sailors  in  ASW  techniques. 

Assignd  to  Escort  Division  24,  McAnn  sailed  for  the 
Caribbean  29  February.  Steaming  via  Trinidad,  she  joined 
convoy  T.T  25  on  5 March  and  screened  the  ships  through 
stormy  seas  en  route  to  Recife,  Brazil.  On  the  15th  she 
rescued  the  entire  crew  of  10  men  from  a B-17  which  had 
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splashed  off  the  Brazilian  coast  the  day  before.  McAnn 
arrived  Recife  16  March. 

Between  2 and  12  April  McAnn  cruised  to  Trinidad  in 
the  screen  of  convoy  JT  27,  and  during  the  next  3 months 
she  completed  three  additional  escort  runs  between  the 
Caribbean  and  Brazil.  She  completed  this  duty  12  July  and 
4 days  later  departed  Recife  as  screen  for  Memphis 
(CL-13).  She  cruised  the  South  Atlantic  in  search  of 
German  submarines  until  returning  to  Recife  30  July. 

McAnn  underwent  an  upkeep  and  then  steamed  to  Natal 
arriving  10  August.  She  decommissioned  there  15  August 
and  was  transferred,  under  lend-lease,  to  Brazil  on  the 
same  date.  She  was  commissioned  in  the  Brazilian  Navy 
on  16  August  as  Bracui  ( D-23 ) . She  served  on  loan  with 
Brazilian  Navy  until  30  June  1953  when  she  was  retrans- 
ferred to  Brazil,  permanently,  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Pact.  Into  1969,  McAnn  continues  to  serve  as 
Bracui  with  the  same  efficiency  and  attention  to  duty  that 
she  did  when  she  was  a unit  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


McCaffery 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  P.  McCaffery,  USMC,  born  20  August 
1906  in  Chester,  Pa.,  accepted  a commission  in  the  Marine 
Corp  Reserve  in  March  1929,  after  resigning  a commission 
in  the  Army  Reserve  held  from  1927.  A veteran  of  action 
at  Guadalcanal  and  New  Georgia,  he  was  fatally  wounded 
at  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville,  1 November  1943,  as  he 
led  his  Marine  Raider  battalion  against  entrenched  Jap- 
anese positions.  For  his  valiant  and  inspiring  leadership 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DD-860:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6" ; b.  41'1" ; dr.  18'6"  ; s. 

34.5  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5”,  4 40nun.,  5 21"  tt„  6 dcp., 

2 dct.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; cl.  Gearing) 

McCaffery  (DD-860)  was  laid  down  10  October  1944  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Pedro, 
Calif. ; launched  4 April  1945 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia 
McCaffery,  niece  of  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  P.  McCaffery ; and 
commissioned  26  July  1945,  Comdr.  Benjamin  B.  Cheat- 
ham, USN,  in  command. 

Following  a west  coast  fitting  out  and  shakedown  per- 
iod, McCaffery  departed  8 October  1945  for  Hawaii  and 
further  training.  On  24  January  1946,  she  got  underway 
for  the  western  Pacific,  stopping  at  Guam  to  take  on  $6 
million  for  NavGroupChina  at  Shanghai.  She  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  River  9 February,  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  sailed  on  to  Tsingtao  the  next  day.  From 
there  she  conducted  escort  duties  and  operational  training 
in  the  China  and  Japanese  Seas  until  she  headed  home  at 
the  end  of  January  1947,  arriving  San  Francisco  20  Febru- 
ary. Until  December,  when  she  again  departed  for  the 
western  Pacific,  McCaffery  operated  on  the  west  coast. 

By  1 February  1948  the  destroyer  was  again  operating 
off  Tsingtao,  rescuing  on  that  date  18  survivors  of  the 
stricken  Chinese  merchantman  Ming  Sing.  For  the  next  5 
months  she  trained  and  performed  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations in  the  waters  between  Okinawa  and  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

On  2 January  1949,  McCaffery  entered  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion  to  escort  destroyer  (DDE). 
Her  alterations  completed,  she  sailed  25  August  for  duty 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  reporting  11  September  at  New- 
port, R.I.  She  officially  acquired  the  designation  DDE-860 
1 April  1950  while  participating  in  ASW  operations.  In 
July  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  with  CortDiv  61.  By 
the  time  she  reached  Phaleron  Bay,  Greece,  her  orders  had 
been  changed  and  she  proceeded  on  to  the  Far  East  with 
the  light  cruiser  Worcester. 

McCaffery  arrived  at  Okinawa  19  August.  From  there 
she  headed  for  Taiwan  where,  through  October,  she  oper- 
ated with  the  Formosa  Strait  patrol.  On  7 November  she 
rendezvoused  with  the  fast  carrier  force  TF  77  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  off  the  coast  of  Korea.  With  that  force  for  the 
next  3 months,  she  performed  plane  guard  and  screening 
duties  as  its  planes  raided  enemy  troop  concentrations  and 
transport  and  communication  networks. 


The  destroyer  returned  to  Newport  14  March  1951  and 
for  the  next  7 years  operated  alternately  with  the  2d  and 
6th  Fleets.  Primarily  engaged  in  hunter-killer  exercises, 
she  completed  five  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean,  one  to 
northern  Europe  for  NATO  exercises  and  one  to  South 
America  for  3 months  of  training  with  Venezuelan,  Bra- 
zilian, Uruguayan,  and  Argentine  naval  units. 

In  November  1958,  McCaffery  joined  Task  Group  Bravo, 
a permanent  hunter-killer  group,  composed  of  a CVS,  a 
destroyer  squadron,  and  various  aircraft  and  helicopter 
squadrons  whose  operations  helped  to  develop  ASW  car- 
rier group  tactics  and  equipment.  During  the  next  2*4 
years  her  “TGB”  operations,  ranging  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  Caribbean,  were  interrupted  by  two  midshipmen 
summer  cruises,  to  Bermuda  in  1959  and  the  Mediterran- 
ean in  1960,  and  a brief  tour  as  DesLant  engineering 
schoolship,  fall  1960.  In  1961,  following  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rescue  personnel  from  Texas  tower  No.  4,  and 
spring  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  she  underwent  a 7- 
month  FRAM  overhaul  at  New  York.  Alterations  made 
then  included  the  addition  of  equipment  for  the  Drone 
Antisubmarine  Helicopter. 

Overhaul  completed,  McCaffery  began  1962  steaming  to 
her  new  home  port  of  Mayport,  Fla.  She  was  reclassified 
DD-860  on  30  June  1962.  She  participated  in  refresher 
training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  before  getting 
underway  for  a 6-month  Mediterranean  deployment,  18 
April.  She  returned  from  6th  Fleet  duty  2 October,  only 
to  depart  Mayport  3 weeks  later  to  join  other  Atlantic 
Fleet  units  in  maintaining  the  quarantine  imposed  on 
Cuba  during  the  missile  crisis. 

During  the  next  3 years,  McCaffery,  in  addition  to  oper- 
ational training  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean, 
acted  as  communications  relay  ship  for  the  Mercury  space 
shot,  May  1963 ; provided  services  to  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  at  Key  West ; and  completed  three  oversea  deploy- 
ments. Her  1963  deployment  took  her  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  AAW/ASW  training  with  Greek,  Turkish,  and  British 
forces ; 1964,  to  northern  Europe  on  a midshipmen  summer 
cruise ; and  1965,  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  for 
CENTO  operations  with  British  and  Iranian  ships. 

McCaffery  spent  all  of  1966  in  the  western  Atlantic, 
participating  in  two  space  project  recovery  missions,  Gem- 
ini IX  and  XII,  and  Fleet  Sonar  School  training  before 
undergoing  intense  type  training  and  fire  support  exercises 
in  preparation  for  7th  Fleet  deployment.  On  7 February 
1967,  McCaffery  departed  Mayport  for  duty  in  the  western 
Pacific.  From  her  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  24 
March,  until  her  departure,  1 August,  she  performed  all 
the  duties  expected  of  a destroyer.  She  provided  naval 
gunfire  support  along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam,  acted 
as  plane  guard  and  screen  for  Enterprise,  participated  in 
“Sea  Dragon”  operations  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast, 
and  performed  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. After  returning  to  Mayport  11  September,  McCaffery 
resumed  operations  with  the  2d  Fleet,  remaining  on  the 
east  coast  into  1969. 

McCaffery  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


McCall 

Capt.  Edward  R.  McCall,  born  in  1790  in  South  Caro- 
lina, was  appointed  midshipman  1 January  1808.  Ap- 
pointed acting  lieutenant  in  brig  Enterprise  16  October 
1811,  he  took  command  of  his  ship  during  her  action  with 
HMS  Boxer  5 September  1813,  early  in  which  Enterprise’s 
captain,  Lt.  William  Burrows,  was  mortally  wounded.  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  victory  over  Boxer,  McCall  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a gold  medal.  Promoted 
to  captain  3 March  1835,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Borden- 
town,  N.J.,  1 August  1853. 

I 

( DD-28 : dp.  742 ; 1.  293'11"  ; b.  26'11"  ; dr.  8'4"  ; s.  29.5  k. ; 
cpl.  89 ; a.  4 3",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  Roe) 

McCall  (DD-28)  was  laid  down  8 June  1909  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched  4 June 
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USS  McCall  (DD-28)  fueling  from  USS  Maumee  (AO-2)  in  a state-8  sea,  1917. 


1910  ; sponsored  by  Miss  Jessie  Willits ; and  commissioned 
23  January  1911,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  T.  Tomkins  in  command. 

Attached  to  the  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet,  McCall 
operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  principally  out  of  New- 
port, R.I.,  and  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  Each  winter 
found  her  with  the  fleet  in  Cuban  waters  for  maneuvers. 

In  1916  McCall  made  neutrality  patrols  off  New  York 
and  along  the  New  England  coast.  On  14  June  1917,  fol- 
lowing overhaul  at  Philadelphia,  she  steamed  to  New  York 
to  escort  a troop  convoy  to  Europe.  The  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer continued  to  perform  escort  duties  in  the  western 
Atlantic  until  January  1918  when  she  sailed  for  Queens- 
town, Ireland.  Arriving  there  22  February,  she  provided 
escort  and  rescue  services  until  16  December. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  States  in  January  1919  she 
resumed  east  coast  operations  until  decommissioning  at 
Philadelphia  12  December  1919.  In  reserve  for  the  next  4% 
years,  she  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  7 June 
1924.  She  was  returned  to  the  Navy  18  October  1930  and 
was  scrapped  and  sold  2 May  1934,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty  for  Naval  Disarmament. 

II 

(DD— 400 : dp.  1,500 ; 1.341'4"  ; b.  35'5"  ; dr.  14'4"  ; s.  36.5 
k. ; cpl.  184 ; a.  4 5”,  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Bcnham) 

The  second  McCall  (DD-400)  was  laid  down  17  March 
1936  at  the  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  20  November  1937 : spon- 
sored by  Miss  Eleanor  Kempff ; and  commissioned  22  June 
1938,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Whelchel  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific,  McCall  reported  for  duty  in 
Destroyers,  Battle  Force,  16  January  1939.  Less  than  2 
years  later,  on  7 December  1941,  she  was  steaming  with 
the  carrier  Enterprise  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  from  Wake 
when  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  the 
former.  McCall’s  task  force  (TF  8)  immediately  com- 
menced a search  for  the  Japanese  Fleet.  By  the  time  the 
force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  only  one  enemy  vessel  had 
been  sighted,  the  submarine  1-70  which  was  sunk  by  the 
force’s  aircraft  on  the  10th.  For  the  remainder  of  1941, 


McCall,  in  the  screen  of  Enterprise,  stayed  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  area  to  guard  against  followup  attack 
by  the  Asiatic  enemy. 

As  the  Japanese  advanced  south  and  east  through  the 
islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific,  McCall  headed  in  that 
direction  with  Enterprise  and  Yorlctoicn  for  raids  on 
Japanese  installations  in  the  southern  Marshalls  and 
northern  Gilberts.  Making  the  strikes  on  1 February  1942, 
the  carrier  forces  and  bombardment  groups  completed 
their  missions  in  spite  of  heavy  aerial  resistence  and  were 
back  at  Oahu  5 February.  On  the  15th,  the  force  ( now  des- 
ignated TF  16)  got  underway  for  Wake  and  Marcus  Is- 
lands against  which  they  launched  surprise  attacks,  24 
February  and  4 March,  respectively,  and  then  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  16  March. 

McCall  spent  the  next  6 weeks  on  patrol  in  Hawaiian 
waters  and  then  did  escort  duty  from  Hawaii  to  Samoa, 
Fiji,  and  Tonga  Islands.  At  the  end  of  May  she  sailed 
north  to  the  Aleutians  as  the  Japanese  stretched  toward 
Alaska.  Througout  the  summer  months  she  patrolled  out 
of  Kodiak  and  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Japanese  targets  in  the  western  Aleutians.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  30  September,  underwent  overhaul  and  got 
underway  with  TF  11  for  the  South  Pacific,  12  November 
1942,  to  join  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  Guadalcanal.  In  the 
Solomons  area  for  the  next  10  months,  the  destroyer  oper- 
ated from  Noumea  as  she  cruised  on  antisubmarine  patrols 
and  escorted  carriers  and  convoys.  On  19  September  1943 
she  departed  to  escort  a convoy  to  San  Francisco.  There 
she  underwent  overhaul  and  then  exercises  along  the  west 
coast  before  sailing  west  again. 

Early  in  1944  she  joined  TF  58,  the  fast  carrier  force, 
and  put  to  sea  19  January,  to  screen  the  “flattops”  as 
their  planes  raided  Wotje,  Taroa,  and  Eniwetok  during 
February.  McCall  next  screened  the  carriers  as  strikes 
were  conducted  against  the  Palaus.  In  March  the  force 
commenced  operations  from  newly  won  Majuro  and  from 
there  McCall  sailed  to  guard  the  carriers  as  they  made 
heavy  strikes  on  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai,  30 
March  to  1 April ; covered  the  landings  at  Hollandia,  22 
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April ; and  raided  Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape,  29  April  to 
1 May. 

After  brief  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  McCall  rejoined  TF 
58  at  Majuro  4 June.  Two  days  later  the  force  sortied 
for  operations  in  the  Marianas.  First,  they  directly  sup- 
ported the  landings  on  Guam,  Rota,  and  Saipan,  and  then 
raided  Iwo  and  Chici  Jima  to  prevent  enemy  reinforce- 
ments from  reaching  the  Marianas  through  those  islands. 
Then  on  18  June  they  received  word  of  a Japanese  force 
sighted  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Marianas. 

On  the  19th,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  began  as 
enemy  carrier  based  planes  attacked  the  5th  Fleet.  By  the 
end  of  the  2-day  battle,  the  Japanese  had  lost  three  car- 
riers, 92  percent  of  its  carrier  planes  and  72  percent  of 
its  float  planes,  a disastrous  toll  in  a war  based  largely 
on  naval  airpower.  After  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  the 
carriers,  with  McCall  in  the  screen,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Bonins  and  then  retired  to  Eniwetok,  arriving 
27  June. 

By  4 July,  the  fast  carriers  were  again  raiding  Iwo 
Jima.  They  then  steamed  back  to  the  Marianas  where 
McCall,  with  Gridley,  took  up  patrol  off  Guam,  10  July. 
At  1820  on  the  10th,  McCall's  crew  observed  a heliograph 
from  a cliff  south  of  Uruno  Point.  Identifying  the  operator 
as  friendly,  a motor  whaleboat,  manned  by  a volunteer 
landing  party,  was  dispatched  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the 
message  sender.  In  spite  of  being  within  range  of  6-inch 
coastal  batteries,  the  rescue  was  accomplished  and  G.  R. 
Tweed,  RMlc,  USN,  having  been  on  Guam  since  1939 
and  in  hiding  since  the  Japanese  occupation,  was  brought 
on  board.  With  him  he  brought  information  on  Japanese 
strength,  morale,  prelanding  casualties,  and  disposition  of 
troops  and  guns. 

During  the  next  9 weeks,  McCall  guarded  the  carriers  as 
they  struck  again  at  Iwo  Jima  and  then  moved  on  to  sup- 
port offensive  operations  against  the  Palaus,  Yap,  and 
Ulithi.  By  10  October  they  were  off  Okinawa,  moving  from 
there  to  Formosa  and  Luzon.  On  the  23d,  covering  the 
forces  in  Leyte  Gulf,  they  turned  north  again  to  engage  a 
Japanese  carrier  force,  now  bereft  of  planes  because  of 
losses  sustained  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
off  Formosa.  On  the  25th,  the  enemy  force  was  engaged 
off  Cape  Engano.  Losses  to  the  Japanese  by  the  27th 
included  three  cruisers  in  addition  to  several  destroyers. 

McCall  spent  most  of  November  off  Leyte  in  support  of 
land  operations  there.  Then  after  availability  at  Manus 
she  sortied  27  December  for  Lingayen  Gulf  to  support  the 
Luzon  invasion.  In  mid- January  1945,  she  was  attached 
to  TG  78.12  for  transport  convoy  escort  duty  and  on  the 
28th  resumed  fire  support  duties. 

On  19  February,  McCall  arrived  in  the  transport  area 
off  Iwo  Jima.  Remaining  there  well  into  March,  she 
screened  the  transports  and  provided  shore  bombardment, 
harassing  and  illumination  fire  services.  On  27  March, 
she  departed  the  Volcano  Islands  area  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  22  April.  Within 
the  week  she  got  underway  for  a scheduled  overhaul  at 
New  York.  Her  yard  work  completed  by  4 August,  she 
was  undergoing  refresher  training  at  Casco  Bay  when 
Japan  surrendered  14  August 

Two  months  later  she  entered  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Navy 
Yard  where  she  decommissioned  30  November  1945.  Struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  28  January  1947  and  sold  to  the 
Hugo  Neu  Corp.,  New  York,  17  November  1947,  McCall 
was  scrapped  20  March  1948. 

McCall  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McCalla 

Bowman  H.  McCalla,  born  19  June  1844  at  Camden, 
N.J.,  was  appointed  midshipman  30  November  1861. 
McCalla’s  courage  and  leadership  during  his  career  often 
earned  him  great,  and  due,  respect  among  his  fellow 
officers.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  led  an  expeditionary  force 
of  750  seamen  and  marines  which  landed  at  Panama  to 
protect  American  treaty  rights  as  a revolution  there 


threatened  to  block  transit  across  the  isthmus.  As  com- 
manding officer  of  Marblehead  (q.v.),  11  September  1897 
to  16  September  1898,  he  took  part  in  the  blockade  of 
Cuba  and  was  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  submarine 
cables  linking  Cienfuegos  with  the  outside  world,  thus 
isolating  the  Spanish  garrison  there,  May  1898.  While  in 
command  of  Newark  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  2 years 
later,  he  was  cited  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  battle  as 
he  led  a force  of  bluejackets  from  Tientsin  to  Peking. 
McCalla’s  force  of  112  men  spearheaded  an  international 
column,  under  British  Admiral  Seymour,  which  was  at- 
tempting to  fight  its  way  to  the  aid  of  foreign  legations 
under  seige  at  Peking.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  at 
Hsiku  Arsenal,  McCalla,  along  with  25  of  his  force,  was 
wounded ; five  were  killed.  Commissioned  rear  admiral 
11  October  1903,  and  entered  on  the  retired  list  19  June 
1906,  McCalla  died  6 May  1910  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
and  was  buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

( DD-253 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5”  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9’3”  (mean)  ; 
s.  35k. ; cpl.  120 ; a.  4 4”,  2 3”,  4 21”  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  McCalla  (DD-253)  was  laid  down  25  Septem- 
ber 1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore  River 
Plant,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  18  February  1919 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McG.  Miller,  daughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  McCalla,  and  commissioned  19  May  1919,  Lt. 
Oomdr.  G.  B.  Ashe  in  command. 

McCalla  remained  in  active  status  for  less  than  7 
months.  On  26  November  1919  she  went  into  reserve  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  decommissioned  30  June  1922. 
As  storm  clouds  gathered  over  Europe,  the  destroyer  re- 
commissioned 18  December  1939  and  prepared  for  turn- 
over to  Great  Britain.  She  decommissioned  and  became  a 
Ship  of  the  Royal  Navy  23  October  1940  at  Halifax  as  one 
of  the  overage  destroyers  transferred  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  bases  in  the  West  Indies.  Commissioned  as 
H.H.S.  Stanley  (1-73)  she  was  designated  for  service  in 
the  Fourth  “Town”  Flotilla  and  departed  Halifax 
1 November.  At  St.  John’s  on  the  5th,  when  the  German 
pocket  battleship  Admiral  Scheer  attacked  a convoy  under- 
way for  the  United  Kingdom,  sinking  six  ships,  Stanley 
was  dispatched  to  escort  the  convoy  back  to  Nova  Scotia. 
She  rendezvoused  with  ships  60  miles  out  and  escorted 
15  vessels  to  Trinity  Harbour.  Delayed  further  for  repairs, 
she  finally  got  underway  14  December,  arriving  at  Ply- 
mouth, England,  2 January  1941. 

Ready  for  service  by  August,  Stanley  was  assigned  first 
to  the  Western  Approaches  Command  and  then  to  the  40th 
Escort  Group.  One  of  her  first  convoys  took  her  to  Free- 
town, Sierra  Leone,  escorting  ships  carrying  troops  and 
equipment  for  Commonwealth  units  in  the  Middle  East. 
On  the  return  voyage  she  escorted  a merchant  convoy,  de- 
parting 30  November.  At  Gibraltar  in  mid-December  she 
joined  convoy  HG  76,  departing  14  December  for  Britain. 
On  the  17th  one  of  the  auxiliary  carrier  Audacity’s  air- 
craft sighted  a submarine  22  miles  on  the  port  beam  of  the 
convoy.  Stanley  and  four  other  escorts  quickly  established 
contact,  sank  the  enemy,  TJ-131,  and  picked  up  55  sur- 
vivors. The  next  day,  Stanley,  with  Blankney,  scored  an- 
other success,  sinking  U-434  and  picking  up  42  of  her  crew. 

On  the  19th,  success  ran  out.  Stanley,  on  station  astern 
of  the  convoy,  reported  the  presence  of  another  U-boat. 
Half  an  hour  later  TJ-574  scored  a direct  hit ; Stanley  ex- 
ploded and  sank  (38°  12'  N. ; 17°  23'  W.)  with  the  loss  of 
all  but  25  of  her  crew.  Within  12  minutes,  however,  sloop 
Stork  gained  revenge  by  sinking  the  submarine ; 16  sur- 
vivors were  picked  up. 

II 

DD^88:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'  3”;  b.  36'  1”;  dr.  17'5” ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  276;  a.  4 5”,  4 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 

dep.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  second  McCalla  (DD^88)  was  laid  down  15  Sep- 
tember 1941  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  20  March  1942  ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  MacArthur ; and  commissioned  27  May  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  in  command. 
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During  shakedown  McCalla  undertook  her  first  war  as- 
signment, escorting  a New  York-bound  convoy  from  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  19  July  1942.  On  3 August,  she  formally  re- 
ported at  Norfolk  for  brief  antisubmarine  employment 
along  the  mid- Atlantic  coast.  Two  weeks  later  she  escorted 
oilers  to  Aruba  and  continued  on  to  the  Pacific,  reporting 
to  ComSoPac  28  September  at  Noumea. 

MoCalla  immediately  joined  in  the  campaign  for  the 
Solomons.  On  7 October  she  joined  TF  64,  Rear  Admiral 
Scott’s  cruiser  force,  then  protecting  transports  carrying 
supplies  and  reinforcements  to  marines  on  Guadalcanal. 
Ordered  to  search  for  and  destroy  enemy  ships  and  landing 
craft,  the  force  patrolled  primarily  north  of  the  island.  On 
the  night  of  11  and  12  October,  they  encountered  a Japa- 
nese force  off  Cape  Esperance  under  Rear  Admiral  Goto, 
convoying  reinforcements  to  Guadalcanal.  In  the  ensuing 
battle  both  forces  accomplished  their  missions,  but  the 
cost  to  the  Japanese  was  greater.  Admiral  Goto  was  killed, 
two  cruisers  were  lost  and  a third,  Aoba,  was  forced  to 
return  to  Japan  for  repairs.  In  addition,  as  they  attempted 
to  rescue  survivors  the  next  day,  two  Japanese  destroyers 
were  sunk  by  aircraft  from  Henderson  Field.  Admiral 
Scott’s  force  lost  destroyer  Duncan,  while  damage  to 
Boise  required  navy  yard  repairs.  McCalla  rescued  197  of 
Duncan's  crew,  and  captured  three  Japanese  sailors. 

As  the  campaign  for  Guadalcanal  extended,  McCalla' s 
antishipping  activities  continued.  On  2 November,  she 
depth  charged  an  area  in  which  submarine  contact  had 
been  made.  On  the  25th,  she  was  cruising  off  Tassaforanga 
Point  when  a number  of  landing  boats  were  reported 
maneuvering  along  the  coast ; MoCalla  destroyed  40  of  the 
Japanese  craft. 

During  the  first  half  of  1943  McCalla  sailed  among  the 
Fiji,  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  Islands  performing  plane 
guard,  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  duties.  Toward  the 
end  of  June  the  New  Georgia  campaign  began.  McCalla 
departed  Efate  on  the  26th  to  escort  troop  transports  to 
Rendova  Island.  On  the  30th,  after  the  landings,  the  force 
was  attacked  by  Japanese  aircraft.  As  the  first  wave, 
torpedo  planes,  pressed  in,  McGawley  (APA-4)  was  mor- 
tally torpedoed.  McCalla’ s guns  splashed  one  with  two  pos- 
sibles; in  the  second  wave,  dive  bombers,  they  splashed 
one  and  assisted  with  another  kill.  She  then  rescued  98  of 
McGawley’ s crew. 

By  5 July,  McCalla  was  back  in  the  New  Georgia  area 
to  screen  the  landing  of  Marine  Raiders  at  Rice  Anchor- 
age. On  the  9th,  she  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Munda  airfield  and  then  returned  to  escort  and  antisub- 
marine work. 

At  the  end  of  September  McCalla  and  Patterson  col- 
lided, with  serious  damage  to  McCalla’ s bow.  Temporary 
repairs  were  effected  at  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island,  be- 
fore she  departed  for  shipyard  repairs  at  Mare  Island. 
While  en  route,  she  rescued  868  survivors  of  the  torpedoed 
troop  transport  SS  Cape  San  Juan. 

Ready  for  war  duty  again  by  8 January  1944,  McCalla 
got  underway  for  the  South  Pacific.  A month  later  she  was 
at  Majuro  to  resume  ASW  operations  and  escort  assign- 
ments in  the  Marshalls.  On  24  April  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  carrier  group  exercises  and  upon  her  return 
to  Majuro,  30  May,  was  attached  to  fast  carrier  TF  58. 
Until  the  end  of  October  she  operated  as  a unit  in  the 
fast  carrier  screen,  participating  in  strikes  on  the  Mari- 
anas, Bonins,  Palaus,  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Okinawa. 

McCalla  returned  to  escort  work  24  October  and  for  the 
next  4 months  conducted  convoys  between  ports  on  Ulithi, 
Eniwetok,  Pelelieu,  Manus,  and  Leyte.  At  Leyte  in  mid- 
February  1945  she  commenced  interisland  escort  duties  in 
the  Philippines,  extending  her  range  to  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  in  June.  Early  in  July  she  received  her  last 
World  War  II  assignment,  mopping-up  operations  in  the 
western  Carolines. 

On  the  22d,  she  got  underway  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  ar- 
riving 9 August  for  overhaul  preparatory  to  deactivation. 
By  the  end  of  January  1946  she  was  en  route  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  There  she  decommissioned  17  May  and  entered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 


Recommissioned  11  December  1948,  McCalla  prepared 
for  transferring  to  the  Turkish  Navy.  She  took  several 
short  cruises  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  with  a nu- 
cleus Turkish  crew  aboard  for  training  purposes.  Then, 
in  the  spring  of  1949  she  sailed  for  Turkey,  where  she 
decommissioned  29  April  1949,  transferred  to  the  Turkish 
Navy  and  recommissioned  the  same  day  as  Oiresun 
(D-345).  Into  1969,  she  continues  to  serve  in  the  Turkish 
Navy  with  the  same  devotion  to  duty  that  she  did  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

McCalla  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McCawley 

Col.  Charles  G.  McCawley,  USMC,  bom  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  29  January  1827,  was  appointed  a second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  3 March  1847.  He  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec  and  the  capture  of  Mexico  City 
during  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
13  September  1847,  for  gallantry  in  those  actions.  In  the 
Civil  War,  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  S.C., 
7 November  1861  and  led  a detachment  of  200  marines  to 
reoccupy  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  May  1862.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  marine  detachments  during  operations 
in  Charleston  Harbor  against  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg,  and 
Sumter.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
boat  attack  on  the  latter  fort,  8 September  1863,  he  was 
brevetted  major.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  colonel  com- 
mandant, the  highest  post  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  served 
in  that  position  until  he  retired  in  1891.  Colonel  McCawley 
died  at  Philadelphia,  13  October  1891. 

I 

(DD-276 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3" ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

McCawley  (DD-276)  was  laid  down  5 November  1918 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  14  June  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  Laurie 
McCawley,  granddaughter  of  Colonel  McCawley;  and 
commissioned  22  September  1919,  Lt.  (jg.)  H.  E.  Haynes, 
in  command. 

Following  an  east  coast  fitting  out  and  shakedown 
period,  McCawley  sailed  for  San  Diego  where  she  joined 
Destroyer  Squadron  2,  later  DesRon  4,  Pacific  Fleet.  She 
participated  in  local  exercises  off  the  west  coast  until  she 
decommissioned  at  San  Diego  7 June  1922. 

On  27  September  1923,  McCawley  recommissioned  and 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  For  the  next  6 
years  she  operated  there,  taking  part  in  various  fleet 
problems  in  addition  to  local  and  squadron  training  exer- 
cises. With  two  exceptions,  during  1924  and  1927  when 
she  steamed  to  the  Caribbean  for  fleet  problems,  she  spent 
the  entire  period  in  operations  along  the  west  coast,  from 
San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  and  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

McCawley,  designated  for  deactivation  under  the  terms 
of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Arma- 
ment, decommissioned  at  San  Diego  1 April.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list,  13  August  1930,  and  her  hulk 
was  scrapped  and  sold  at  auction  2 September  1931. 

II 

( AP-10 : dp.  9,600 ; 1.  486'6”  ; b.  63'6”  ; dr.  25'6”  ; s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  304 ; a.  1 5”,  4 3”  ; cl.  McCawley) 

The  second  McCawley  (AP-10),  formerly  SS  Santa 
Barbara,  was  completed  in  1928  by  the  Furness  Ship- 
building Co.,  Haverton  Hill-on-the-Tees,  England ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  Grace  Lines  26  July  1940;  re- 
named McCawley  29  July  1940;  and  commissioned  11 
September  1940,  Capt.  H.  D.  McHenry  in  command. 

On  19  February  1942  McCawley  got  underway  for  Ice- 
land with  troops  embarked.  She  returned  to  New  York 
25  March  and  then  steamed  to  Norfolk  en  route  a new 
assignment  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Transiting  the  Panama 
Canal  18  April,  she  discharged  marine  aviators  at  Pago 
Pago  8 May  and  continued  on  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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USS  McCawley  (AP-10) — February  1941. 


Joining  Amphibious  Force,  South  Pacific,  she  became 
the  flagship  for  Rear  Adm.  R.  K.  Turner  shortly  before  the 
first  Allied  counterinvasion  of  the  war,  Guadalcanal.  On 
7 August  the  campaign  started ; at  0800  landings  were 
made  at  Tulagi,  at  0919  on  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal.  Air 
raids  commenced  on  the  8th ; McCawley' s guns  scored 
their  first  kills,  destroying  three,  possibly  four  planes.  On 
the  9th  she  witnessed  the  flares  of  the  Battle  of  Savo 
Island,  in  which  Canberra,  Astoria,  Vincennes,  and  Quincy 
were  lost  and  Chicago  severely  damaged.  The  transports 
continued  to  unload  cargo  until  sailing  for  Noumea  that 
afternoon. 

McCawley  returned  to  Guadalcanal  18  September  with 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  departing  again  the  same  day 
with  wounded  and  POWs.  Unfortunately,  carrier  Wasp 
was  lost  and  North  Carolina  and  O'Brien  were  damaged 
by  torpedoes  while  protecting  this  troopship  convoy. 

On  9 October  the  transport  again  got  underway  for 
Guadalcanal  in  a convoy  carrying  over  2,800  reinforce- 
ments. One  of  the  support  groups  for  the  convoy  was  Rear 
Adm.  Norman  Scott’s  cruiser  force,  which,  on  the  night  of 
11  and  12  October,  defeated  an  enemy  force  off  Cape  Esper- 
ance,  insuring  successful  completion  of  the  troop  move- 
ment. McCawley  landed  her  troops  and  cargo,  returning 
once  more  to  Noumea  with  wounded  and  POWs. 

On  8 November,  McCawley  departed  Noumea  with  other 
units  of  TF  67  for  Guadalcanal.  Two  cruisers  and  three 
destroyers  under  Rear  Adm.  Daniel  J.  Callaghan  sup- 
ported them.  At  the  same  time  another  convoy,  covered  by 
a cruiser  and  four  destroyers  under  Rear  Admiral  Scott, 
set  out  from  Espiritu  Santo.  Further  direct  support  for 
the  operations  was  to  be  supplied  by  battleships  and 
destroyers  of  TF  64. 

Transports  from  Espiritu  Santo  arrived  at  Lunga  Point 
on  the  11th,  McCawlcy’s  group  from  Noumea  on  the  12th. 
By  dusk  on  the  12th,  as  reports  of  Japanese  ship  move- 
ments from  Truk  increased,  90  percent  of  the  transports’ 
lading  had  been  discharged,  despite  torpedo  plane  attacks. 
The  transports  were  pulled  out  and  sent  back  to  Espiritu 
Santo,  while  Admiral  Callaghan’s  and  Admiral  Scott’s 
combined  force  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy  fleet  in  the 
initial  action  of  what  would  later  be  called  the  Naval 
Battle  for  Guadalcanal.  The  battle,  lasting  12  to  15  Novem- 
ber, cost  the  Japanese  two  battleships,  one  cruiser,  three 
destroyers,  and  11  transports.  The  United  States  lost  two 


cruisers  and  seven  destroyers,  and  Admirals  Callaghan 
and  Scott  were  both  killed. 

On  24  November  McCawley  departed  Noumea  for  over- 
haul at  Wellington.  She  returned  to  New  Caledonia  10 
January  1913  with  1st  Marine  Raiders  and  the  3d  Para- 
chute Battalion.  After  discharging  those  units,  she  loaded 
Army  troops  and  construction  equipment  and  resumed 
supply  runs  to  Guadalcanal. 

McCawley,  redesignated  APA-4  on  1 February  1943, 
continued  to  supply  Guadalcanal  until  mid-June.  At  that 
time,  she  began  preparations  for  the  New  Georgia  and 
central  Solomons  campaign.  At  0643  on  30  June,  she  began 
off-loading  for  the  landing  at  Rendova  Island,  near  New 
Georgia.  Twice,  before  completion  at  1350,  operations  were 
halted  to  prepare  for  air  attacks  which  did  not  material- 
ize. Then,  as  the  withdrawing  column  entered  Blanche 
Channel,  torpedo  planes  attacked.  McCawley' s gunfire 
brought  down  four ; but  a torpedo  hit  in  McCawley’ s 
engineroom,  killed  15  of  her  crew,  and  knocked  out  all 
power. 

Following  the  attack,  Admiral  Turner  and  his  staff 
transferred  to  Farenholt  (DD-491).  Rear  Admiral  Wilkin- 
son remained  in  McCawley  to  command  salvage  opera- 
tions, while  Libra  (AKA-12)  took  the  transport  in  tow 
and  Ralph  Talbot  (DD-390)  and  McCalla  (DD^88)  stood 
by  to  assist. 

At  1640  all  the  crew,  except  the  salvage  party,  were 
taken  off  by  Ralph  Talbot.  Soon  afterward,  the  group  was 
attacked  by  dive  bombers,  and  McCawley  was  strafed, 
but  no  further  damage  was  inflicted  as  the  salvage  party 
manned  her  guns  to  splash  one  of  the  three  planes  de- 
stroyed. By  1850  the  draft  aft  had  increased  to  38  feet, 
and  Admiral  Wilkinson  ordered  McCalla  alongside  to  take 
off  the  salvage  party.  Within  the  hour  all  hands  were 
aboard  McCalla  and  pulling  clear  of  the  stricken  transport. 

At  2023  the  final  blow  came.  The  doomed  ship  was  again 
torpedoed  and  in  30  seconds  she  sank  in  340  fathoms. 
The  following  day  it  was  learned  that  six  motor  torpedo 
boats  had  torpedoed  an  “enemy”  transport  in  Blanche 
Channel,  after  having  been  informed  there  were  no 
friendly  forces  in  the  area.  PTs  were  then  placed  directly 
under  Admiral  Turner  and  given  a liaison  officer  to  keep 
them  informed. 

McCawley  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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McClelland 

Thomas  Alfred  McClelland,  born  13  March  1905  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  apprentice  sea- 
man, 12  September  1924,  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge 11  September  1928.  On  7 October  1940,  he  was 
appointed  ensign,  USNR.  On  6 April  1941,  having  com- 
pleted a special  course  in  communications,  he  reported 
aboard  West  Virginia.  Ensign  McClelland  was  reported 
dead  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

( DE-750 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306' ; b.  36'8" ; dr.  8'9" ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Cannon.) 

McClelland  (DE-750)  was  laid  down  21  July  1943  by 
the  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  launched 
28  November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  A.  McClelland, 
widow  of  Ensign  McClelland ; and  commissioned  19  Sep- 
tember 1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Glendon  D.  Williams,  in  command. 

McClelland  departed  the  west  coast  for  Pearl  Harbor  11 
December  1944.  There,  until  24  January  1945,  she  received 
further  training  in  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  war- 
fare in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  the  Volcano  Islands. 
By  the  end  of  January  she  was  in  the  screen  for  TG  51.5 
bound  for  Iwo  Jima.  She  arrived  off  that  island  20  Febru- 
ary, the  day  after  the  initial  landings.  On  the  21st,  TG  51.5 
was  attacked  by  three  suicide  planes ; two  scored  hits  on 
ships  of  the  main  body  while  the  third  was  splashed.  The 
next  day,  the  combined  fire  of  the  group  destroyed  four 
more  enemy  aircraft  as  they  went  into  their  attack  dive. 
Following  this  action,  McClelland  assumed  antisubmarine 
screening  duties  and  HUK  activities  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  island. 

On  28  February,  the  destroyer-escort  steamed  to  Espiritu 
Santo  to  prepare  for  the  Okinawa  offensive.  She  arrived 
off  Okinawa  9 April,  remaining  until  8 June.  During  that 
long,  bitter  campaign  she  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Isuken  Shima  ; performed  escort  services  among  the  Ryu- 
kyus,  and  helped  to  maintain  the  antiair  and  antisub- 
marine screen.  While  she  was  patrolling  on  the  latter  duty, 
1 June,  a kamikaze  pilot  dived  from  astern.  McClelland’s 
gunfire  and  fast  maneuvering  caused  the  airplane  to  splash 
when  25  yards  off  her  starboard  beam. 

On  8 June,  McClelland  steamed  to  Saipan.  On  4 July  she 
joined  the  3d  Fleet’s  logistics  task  group  east  of  Japan. 
She  screened  that  group,  TG  30.8,  as  they  provisioned 
units  of  TF  38,  then  striking  the  Japanese  homeland. 
On  21  July  she  departed  the  area,  escorting  Presidio 
(APA-88)  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Leyte.  The  two  ships 
rejoined  TG  30.8,  21  August,  and  after  the  signing  of  the 
official  surrender  document,  sailed  for  Ulithi. 

McClelland  arrived  in  Japanese  waters  27  September, 
remaining  in  Tokyo  until  12  October  when  she  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  She  arrived  Norfolk  2 December,  and 
5 January  1946  departed  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 
There  she  decommissioned  15  May  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

The  following  September,  McClelland  was  placed  in 
service  and  assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District  as  a Reserve 
training  vessel,  operating  out  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  After 
the  disestablishment  of  that  district,  she  continued  her 
training  duties  in  the  same  area  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commander,  6th  Naval  District.  On  14  July  1950  the  ship 
was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve,  at  Charleston,  S.C. 
She  conducted  weekend  and  summer  cruise  programs  for 
naval  reservists  of  the  6th  Naval  District  until  1959.  Her 
summer  cruises  during  this  time  took  her  as  far  north  as 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland;  as  far  south  as  Barranquilla, 
Columbia  ; and  as  far  east  as  Cadiz,  Spain. 

In  1959  she  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  began  deactivation  for  a second  time.  On 
12  September  1960,  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet.  Into  1969  she  remains  berthed  at 
Philadelphia. 

McClelland  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


McCloy 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  McCloy,  recipient  of  two  Medals  of 
Honor,  was  bom  30  January  1876  at  Brewster,  N.Y.  He 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  7 March  1903,  was  warranted 
boatswain  30  July  1903  and  commissioned  ensign  1 July 
1917.  He  received  his  first  Medal  of  Honor  “for  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  battles  of 
the  13th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  June  1900,  while  with  the 
relief  expedition  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  China.”  His  second 
Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  him  “for  distinguished 
conduct  in  battle  and  extraordinary  heroism ; engagement 
of  Yera  Cruz,  April  22,  1914.”  Immediately  after  World 
War  I,  he  commanded  minesweeper  Curlew  clearing  the 
mines  of  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage.  For  this  work  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Navy  Cross.  He  retired  from  active 
duty,  as  lieutenant,  15  October  1928  and  on  23  February 
1942  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  commander,  retired.  He 
died  25  May  1945  at  Leonia,  N.J.,  and  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

( DE-1038 : dp.  2,650  (f.)  ; 1.  371'6"  ; b.  40'S"  ; dr.  14' ; cpl. 

193;  s.  25+  k. ; a.  3 3",  2 tt.,  ASROC,  DASH;  cl. 

Bronstein) 

McCloy  was  laid  down  by  the  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Westwego,  La.,  15  September  1961 ; launched  9 June  1962 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Winstead ; and  commissioned  21 
October  1963  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Comdr.  Thomas  Sherman 
in  command. 

Following  outfitting  and  shakedown  McCloy,  assigned 
to  Escort  Squadron  10,  reported  to  her  home  port,  New- 
port, R.I.,  in  January  1964.  In  October,  after  further 
specialized  training,  she  commenced  training  sonar  tech- 
nicians. Employed  primarily  as  a schoolship  throughout 
1965,  she  also  tested  new  ASW  weapons  systems  for  the 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force.  During  this  period 
she  enhanced  her  training  and  testing  capabilities  as  well 
as  her  operational  abilities  by  participating  in  joint 
United  States-Canadian  exercises  in  the  spring  and  fall 
and  in  ASW  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1966  cruises  saw  her  in  the  Bermuda  area  for  NATO 
exercises  (April)  ; off  the  New  England  and  Virginia 
coasts  for  convoy  escort  and  ASW  exercises  (June,  July, 
and  August)  ; and  in  the  Caribbean  for  fleet  tactical  exer- 
cises (November-December).  From  16  January  until  24 
May  1967  she  participated  in  Match  Maker  II.  This  opera- 
tion, which  took  McCloy  from  the  Caribbean  to  northern 
Europe,  was  conducted  jointly  by  American,  Dutch,  Brit- 
ish, and  Canadian  ships.  In  what  was  called  “Cross 
Pollinization,”  McCloy  men  transferred  to  the  Dutch 
destroyer  Limburg  (D-814)  and  the  British  frigate  Ber- 
wick (F-115)  while  men  of  those  ships  came  on  board 
the  American  escort  vessel. 

McCloy  spent  the  last  half  of  1967  and  the  first  months 
of  1968  at  Boston,  undergoing  overhaul.  She  got  underway 
again  in  March  and  sailed  south,  the  next  month,  for 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Returning  to  New- 
port in  June,  she  departed  again  8 July  for  another 
extended  cruise.  On  the  11th  she  arrived  at  San  Juan 
where  she  joined  naval  units  of  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  Colombia  for  UNITAS  IX.  On  the  15th,  they  com- 
menced a clockwise  circumnavigation  of  South  America 
which  first  involved  ships  and  planes  of  eight  nations  in 
exercises  in  the  Atlantic,  then  around  the  Horn  to  the 
Pacific  for  more  of  the  same,  and  finally  through  the 
Panama  Canal  back  into  the  Caribbean  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  She  continues  her  operations  in  the  Atlantic  into 
1969. 

McClure 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 


The  name  McClure  was  assigned  to  ACV— 45,  an  auxil- 
iary aircraft  carrier,  23  August  1942.  However,  her  name 
was  changed  to  Prince  (q.v.)  13  November  1942,  prior  to 
the  start  of  construction. 
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McConnell 

Riley  Franklin  McConnell,  born  22  July  1884  at  Gate 
City,  Va.,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  7 June 
1909.  For  over  three  decades  he  carried  out  a wide  va- 
riety of  assignments.  During  World  War  I he  served  as 
navigator  in  Arkansas ; later,  he  had  duty  as  executive 
officer  in  Ohio , Relief,  and  Chicago ; and  in  1935  and  1936 
he  commanded  Milwaukee.  Following  instruction  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Commander 
in  Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet,  between  1925  and  1927.  Commis- 
sioned captain  1 September  1934,  he  returned  to  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  and  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  from  30  October 
1936  to  25  July  1939.  For  distinguished  service  during  this 
period,  he  received  the  Navy  Cross.  He  assumed  command 
of  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  San  Diego  22  August 
1939  and  died  while  on  active  duty  there  12  July  1940. 

( DE-163 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8"  ; dr.  8'9"  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 det., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (lih. ) ; cl.  Cannon ) 

McConnell  (DE-163)  was  laid  down  by  Federal  Ship- 
building & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  19  October  1942 ; 
launched  28  March  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Grace  Otte- 
son  McConnell ; and  commissioned  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
28  May  1943,  Comdr.  D.  D.  Humphreys  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  training  out  of  Nor- 
folk, ifcConnell  sailed  for  the  west  coast  24  August, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  the  31st,  and  reached  San 
Francisco  10  September.  Departing  10  days  later,  she  es- 
corted ships  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Samoa,  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  New  Hebrides  and  on  29  October  arrived  off  Guadal- 
canal, Solomons,  for  patrol  and  escort  duty. 

Assigned  to  Escort  Division  11,  McConnell  carried  out" 
extensive  escort  and  ASW  patrol  operations  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  the  next  7 months.  Operating  primarily 
out  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides,  she  es- 
corted ships  to  American  bases  throughout  the  Solomons 
from  Tulagi  to  Bougainville,  as  well  as  to  the  Fijis  and 
Samoa.  She  departed  the  Solomons  12  June  1944  in  the 
screen  of  a convoy  bound  for  the  Marshalls  and  reached 
Eniwetok  18  June. 

McConnell  patrolled  between  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein 
until  23  July  when  she  sailed  to  escort  ships  carrying 
men  and  supplies  for  the  recapture  of  Guam.  She  closed 
the  western  coast  of  Guam  28  July,  protected  off-loading 
ships  from  enemy  submarines,  thence  returned  to  Eniwe- 
tok in  convoy  29  July  to  2 August.  Departing  the  Mar- 
shalls 20  August,  she  arrived  Manus,  Admiralties,  the 
26th  ; and,  on  1 September,  sailed  with  ships  of  the  Logis- 
tics Support  Group  (TG  30.8).  During  much  of  the  month 
she  escorted  oilers  and  supply  ships  as  they  replenished 
ships  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force,  then  carrying  out 
devastating  airstrikes  in  the  Palaus  and  the  Philippines. 
In  October  she  screened  logistics  ships  as  they  provided 
at-sea  support  for  the  hard-hitting  carriers  pounding 
enemy  positions  from  Formosa  to  Mindanao. 

McConnell  departed  Eniwetok  5 November,  touched  at 
Pearl  Harbor  the  12th,  and  reached  San  Francisco  22 
November.  Following  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  on  16 
January  she  departed  for  Hawaii  to  perform  patrol  and 
escort  duties  until  sailing  for  the  Marshalls  11  March. 
Between  24  March  and  4 May  she  made  three  round  trips 
to  the  Marianas  and  back  while  escorting  convoys  to  Guam 
and  Saipan. 

McConnell  steamed  to  Majuro  6 May  and  during  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  II  patrolled  off  the  bypassed 
islands  in  the  Marshalls.  She  conducted  periodic  shore 
bombardments,  and  she  provided  air-sea  rescue  service 
during  airstrikes  against  enemy-controlled  islands.  She 
rescued  eight  Marshallese  natives  off  Jaluit  13  May.  On 
the  14th,  and  again  on  the  21st,  she  captured  two  surren- 
dering Japanese  soldiers  from  Enejet  and  Bokku.  Follow- 
ing the  Japanese  capitulation  15  August,  she  carried 
American  occupation  troops  to  Mille  Atoll  28  August;  at 
Jaluit,  Japanese  came  aboard  to  surrender  their  forces 
on  the  island  5 September. 


McConnell  departed  the  Marshalls  16  September  and 
steamed  via  the  west  coast  to  New  York,  arriving  20 
October.  She  sailed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  13  to  16 
November,  decommissioned  there  29  June  1946,  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1969,  she  remains 
with  the  Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet  and  is  berthed  at  Norfolk. 

McConnell  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McCook 

Comdr.  Roderick  S.  McCook,  USN,  born  10  March  1839 
at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  was  appointed  midshipman  21  Sep- 
tember 1854.  From  1859  to  1861  he  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  searching  for  and  capturing  slavers.  During  the 
Civil  War,  he  served  in  Minnesota  (1861),  Stars  and 
Stripes  (1862),  and  Canonicus  (1863-65).  As  executive 
officer  of  latter  ship,  he  participated  in  operations  along 
the  James  River  and  in  attacks  on  and  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Fisher.  He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  (February  1865).  From  1866  to  1878  he 
was  in  command  of  vessels  of  war  on  the  West  India  and 
Asiatic  stations.  His  last  duty,  1880-82,  was  as  lighthouse 
inspector,  Ohio  River.  Promoted  to  commander  25  Sep- 
tember 1873,  McCook  died  at  Vineland,  N.J.,  13  Februarv 
1886. 

I 

( DD-252  : dp.  1,190 ; 1.  314'5"  : b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson) 

McCook  (DD-252)  was  laid  down  10  September  1918 
at  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  31  January  1919 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Dinger ; and  commissioned  30  April  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  B- 
Ashe,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  McCook  was  assigned  to  De- 
stroyer Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  operated  along  the  east 
coast  until  decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  30  June  1922. 
She  remained  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  recom- 
missioned 18  December  1939.  The  next  year  McCook  was 
designated  for  exchange  under  the  destroyers  for  bases 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Steaming  to  Halifax,  she 
arrived  20  September  1940.  Decommissioned  on  the  24th, 
she  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain  on  the  same  date,  but 
due  to  manpower  shortages  in  the  Royal  Navy,  she  was 
retransferx-ed  immediately  to  the  Canadian  Navy  and 
commissioned  as  HMCS  St.  Croix  (1-81). 

Delayed  by  repairs  necessitated  by  hurricane  damage,  on 
14  March  1941  St.  Croix  assumed  escort  and  patrol  duties 
in  Canadian  waters.  At  the  end  of  August  she  joined  the 
Newfoundland  Escort  Force  and  plied  between  St.  John's 
and  Reykjavik.  By  May  1942  the  force  had  been  renamed 
the  Mid-Ocean  Escort  Force  and  its  range  extended  to 
Londonderry. 

St.  Croix  scored  her  first  kill  when  she  sank  U-90  on 
24  July  1942,  which,  with  other  U-boats,  had  attacked  her 
convoy,  ON  113,  on  the  23d,  sinking  two  merchantmen  and 
damaging  a third.  On  the  return  voyage,  convoy  ON  127 
was  attacked  by  13  U-boats.  Between  10  and  14  Septem- 
ber 11  merchantmen  and  one  destroyer  was  lost.  Revenge 
came  to  St.  Croix  the  following  year.  En  route  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Gibraltar  on  4 March  1943  with  convoy 
KMS  10,  she  assisted  HMCS  Shediac  (K-100)  in  the  sink- 
ing of  U-87  some  200  miles  off  the  Iberian  coast. 

With  the  addition  of  air  escort  to  convoy  defense  in 
1943,  U-boat  tolls  in  the  North  Atlantic  diminished  and 
many  of  the  boats  were  withdrawn  during  the  summer.  In 
the  fall,  however,  Germany  began  a new  U-boat  offensive. 
On  16  September,  St.  Croix,  then  on  her  first  patrol  with  an 
offensive  striking  group  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  went  to 
the  aid  of  convoy  ONS  18,  followed  by  ON  202,  both  heavily 
beset  by  a wolfpack.  The  defense  of  these  convoys  re- 
sulted in  a long-running  battle  with  losses  to  both  sides. 
The  convoys  lost  three  escorts  and  six  merchantmen,  while 
two  other  escorts  were  damaged.  The  wolfpack  lost  three 
U-boats. 
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St.  Croix,  taking  three  hits  in  the  stern  on  the  20th,  was 
the  first  escort  to  be  sunk.  HMS  Polyanthus  (K-47)  was 
sunk  as  she  came  up  to  screen  HMS  Itchen’s  rescue  opera- 
tions. Itchen  (K-227),  forced  to  retire  that  evening,  re- 
turned the  next  morning  and  picked  up  81  survivors 
from  St.  Croix  and  one  from  Polyanthus.  The  following 
day,  22  September,  Itchen  was  torpedoed.  Three  men 
were  rescued,  two  from  Itchen,  one  from  St.  Croix. 

II 

(DD-496:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3”  ; b.  36'1” ; dr.  17'5”  ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  276 ; a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  second  McCook  (DD-^96)  was  laid  down  1 May 
1941  at  the  Seattle-Taeoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Wash. ; launched  30  April  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Reed 
Knox,  granddaughter  of  Commander  McCook ; and  com- 
missioned 15  March  1943,  Lt  Comdr.  S.  G.  Anderson,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  McCook  sailed  for 
the  east  coast  22  May  1943.  She  reported  at  Norfolk  for 
duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  6 June,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  had  begun  her  first  escort  assignment,  a convoy  to 
Casablanca,  departing  Norfolk  26  June  and  returning 
17  July.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  completed  two 
more  north  African  convoys,  one  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  numerous  escort  assignments  along  the  northeastern 
coast.  On  15  December,  she  reported  to  OOTCLANT  and 
spent  the  next  6 weeks  training  destroyer  crews  out  of 
Norfolk.  Detached  from  training  duties,  McCook  resumed 
escort  work  31  January  1944  when  she  sailed  for  Trinidad 
with  new  carrier  Wasp  (CV-8)  on  her  shakedown  cruise, 
returning  with  her  to  Boston  27  February. 

Further  training  in  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  war- 
fare took  up  much  of  March  as  McCook  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  European  waters.  On  18  April,  she  joined  TG  27.8 
and  steamed  for  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  at  Plym- 
outh on  the  28th.  The  destroyer  continued  on  to  Portland 
and  from  there  participated  in  a month  of  intensive  am- 
phibious landing  exercises  at  Slapton  Sands  and  at 
Belfast. . 

At  Weymouth  Roads  28  May  McCook  was  caught  in  an 
air  raid  in  which  she  suffered  damage  to  her  radar,  sound 
equipment,  rangefinder,  and  main  battery  director  in 
addition  to  having  five  guns  disabled  and  losing  steering 
control  from  the  bridge.  Luckily  there  were  no  personnel 
casualties.  The  damage  threatened  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
upcoming  invasion  for  which  she  had  been  training  for 
the  past  month.  But  the  fast  and  efficient  craftsmen  on 
board  the  destroyer  tender  Melville  (AD-2)  quickly  had 
her  back  in  fighting  trim. 

On  5 June,  McCook  departed  with  DesRon  18  and  ships 
of  Assault  Force  “O”  for  the  coast  of  France.  Early 
6 June,  she  arrived  in  the  Baie  de  la  Seine  and  at  0320 
commenced  bombardment  of  the  beaches  and  waterfront 
of  the  Point  du  Hoe-Vierville  Sur  Mer  area.  By  0616  she 
had  neutralized  her  assigned  targets  (three  pillboxes,  13 
maehinegun  nests  and  three  shore  guns)  and  had  begun 
to  take  on  targets  of  opportunity.  By  the  end  of  the  day, 
she  had  added  to  her  score  seven  pillboxes,  eight  gun 
emplacements  and  10  stone  houses,  in  which  enemy  ma- 
chine guns  and  snipers  had  been  placed. 

Resupplying  and  fueling  at  Portland  and  Plymouth, 
McCook  continued  to  operate  in  the  invasion  area  until 
14  July.  Four  days  later  she  was  en  route  to  Bizerte 
screening  a convoy  of  LSTs  and  LGIs.  She  delivered  her 
charges  on  the  28th  and  steamed  to  Mers-el-Kebir,  where 
she  remained  until  4 August.  She  then  sailed  to  Naples  to 
join  the  forces  assembling  for  operation  “Anvil,”  the  in- 
vasion of  southern  France.  On  the  13th  she  sailed  for 
France,  arriving  on  the  14th  to  take  up  a screening  posi- 
tion south  of  Toulon.  For  the  next  35  days  she  remained 
in  the  assault  area  providing  gunfire  support  and  screen 
protection  to  the  Allied  combatants  and  to  the  supply  and 
reinforcement  convoys  from  Corsica  and  Naples. 

She  departed  for  the  United  States  via  Oran  and  Gibral- 
tar on  21  September.  She  arrived  at  New  York  3 Octo- 


ber, and  operated  off  the  east  coast  until  close  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  She  again  resumed  transatlantic  convoy  duties 
on  28  December,  completing  six  by  24  May  1945  when  she 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  There  she  com- 
menced conversion  to  a destroyer-minesweeper.  She  was 
reclassified  DMS-36  on  30  May. 

Her  conversion  completed  on  12  July,  she  conducted 
minesweeping  exercises  until  12  August.  She  then  departed 
for  postwar  duties  in  the  western  Pacific. 

McCook  arrived  at  Okinawa  28  September  and,  after 
riding  out  two  typhoons,  commenced  minesweeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Yellow  Sea  toward  the  end  of  October.  Work- 
ing with  MinRon  1,  she  cut  77  of  the  500  mines  swept  by 
that  group  during  the  period  23  October  to  15  November. 

She  arrived  at  Sasebo  for  duty  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  Japan  on  17  November.  Assigned  a courier  trip  to 
Wakayama,  14  Decmeber,  she  suffered  extensive  damage 
in  a typhoon  on  the  return  voyage.  Repairs  were  begun 
upon  her  return  to  Sasebo  on  the  18th  and  finished  the 
next  month.  She  sailed  to  the  Kure-Hiroshima  area  to 
check  the  swept  channels  in  the  Inland  Sea  on  3 Feb- 
ruary 1946.  Accomplishing  that  mission  by  the  26th  she 
steamed  to  Shanghai,  returning  2 weeks  later  to  Japan. 
She  departed  Yokosuka  on  12  March  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  31  March. 

McCook  remained  at  San  Francisco  until  14  January 
1947  when  she  was  ordered  to  San  Diego.  Working  primar- 
ily with  the  Underwater  Training  Unit,  San  Diego,  she 
operated  out  of  that  port  for  the  next  2 years.  She  also  par- 
ticipated in  destroyer  squadron  exercises  and  battle  prob- 
lems off  the  California  coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
A cruise  to  the  Marshalls  and  the  Marianas,  7 July  to  11 
September  1947,  was  her  only  oversea  deployment  during 
this  period. 

By  January  1949,  deactivation  had  begun  aboard  Mc- 
Cook and  on  27  May  she  was  decommissioned  and  was 
berthed  at  San  Diego  as  a part  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  Reclassified  DD-495  on  15  July  1955,  into  1969  she 
remains  berthed  at  Bremerton. 

McCook  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McCord 

Comdr.  Frank  C.  McCord,  USN,  born  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
2 August  1890,  was  appointed  midshipman  5 July  1907. 
From  1925  on,  his  career  centered  on  naval  aviation.  On 
30  June  1932  he  reported  for  duty  on  the  dirigible  Akron, 
assuming  command  3 January  1933.  He  died  when  the 
lighter-than-air  craft  crashed  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
4 April  1933. 

( DD-534 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376';  b.  39'  7”;  dr.  17'  9”;  s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm„  7 20mm„  10  21”  tt., 

6 dcp,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

McCord  (DD-534)  was  laid  down  17  March  1942  by  the 
Bethlehelm  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
launched  10  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ffank  C. 
McCord,  widow  of  Commander  McCord ; and  commis- 
sioned 19  August  1943,  Comdr.  W.  T.  Kenny,  in  command. 

McCord,  departing  San  Diego  27  November  1943,  joined 
the  Pacific  Fleet  in  time  for  operations  in  the  Marshalls 
and  Marianas,  and  remained  in  continuous  action  through 
the  Palau,  Philippine,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa  campaigns. 

She  arrived  off  Kwajalein  as  a unit  of  T.F.  51,  30  Jan- 
uary 1944.  During  Operation  “Flintlock,”  she  screened 
transports  and  provided  rapid  close  support  fire.  On  15 
February  the  task  force  sortied  from  Kwajalein  to  Eni- 
wetok  Atoll  for  operation  “Catchpole.”  McCord  at  first 
screened  the  minesweepers  as  they  cleared  the  passages 
into  the  388-square-mile  lagoon  and  then  screened  the 
bombardment  group  as  Engebi  Island,  containing  the 
Atoll’s  only  airfield,  was  secured,  17  to  18  February.  On 
the  21st,  she  steamed  back  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
lagoon  for  the  bombardment  of  Eniwetok  and  Parry 
Islands. 

By  mid-March  McCord  had  rendezvoused  with  TF  39  in 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago  and  for  2 weeks  she  cruised 
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in  the  Ysabel  Channel  in  support  of  landings  at  Emirau 
Island,  21  March.  She  next  escorted  replacement  troops 
from  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island,  to  Emirau.  Returning 
to  Purvis  Bay  at  the  end  of  April,  she  departed  1 May  to 
escort  tankers  to  refueling  positions  in  the  Solomons  area. 
On  11  June,  after  2 weeks  of  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the 
Bougainville-New  Georgia  area,  she  arrived  off  New  Ire- 
land to  bombard  an  enemy  tank  repair  installation,  re- 
suming escort  duties  upon  its  destruction.  Interrupting 
her  escort  service  between  the  Admiralties  and  the  Solo- 
mons on  23  July,  she  joined  TF  52  at  Saipan  and  took  part 
in  the  shelling  of  Tinian. 

The  Palau  Islands  offensive  was  next.  She  arrived 
off  Pelelieu  11  September  and  remained  through  the  30th 
to  support  the  forces  landed  on  the  15th.  On  her  arrival 
at  Manus  4 October,  McCord  joined  CarDiv  22,  7th  Fleet, 
as  it  prepared  for  operations  in  the  central  Philippines. 
She  arrived  at  her  assigned  operating  area  east  of  the 
Philippines  as  landings  were  made  at  Suluan  and  Dina- 
gat,  17  October.  On  the  25th  her  task  unit,  77.4.1,  came 
under  constant  air  attack  as  the  battle  off  Samar  raged 
100  miles  to  the  north.  Escaping  damage,  McCord  pro- 
tected her  unit’s  carriers  and  rescued  their  pilots.  She 
returned  to  Manus  3 November,  but  was  back  off  Leyte 
by  the  16th  to  prevent  enemy  surface  forces  from  attack- 
ing Allied  forces,  installations,  and  shipping  in  the  cen- 
tral Philippines. 

On  6 December,  at  Ulithi,  McCord,  joined  the  fast  carrier 
force,  TF  38.  The  force  sortied  from  that  island  on  the 
10th  and  steamed  to  the  Philippines  to  support  the  Min- 
doro landings  by  launching  strikes  against  enemy  air- 
fields and  harbors  in  the  northern  and  central  islands. 
Back  at  Ulithi  by  the  24tli,  they  sortied  again  on  the 
30th.  First  they  struck  at  Formosa,  3 to  6 January  1945. 
Then,  in  quick  succession,  they  raided  enemy  installa- 
tions and  shipping  in  Indochina,  southern  Formosa,  the 
China  coast,  the  Philippines,  eastern  Formosa,  and  Oki- 
nawa. Constantly  moving  and  always  ready  for  targets  of 
opportunity,  the  force’s  strikes  were  successful.  While 
in  the  South  China  Sea  on  the  11th  and  12th  they  sank 
or  damaged  almost  200,000  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 

The  force  returned  to  Ulithi  23  January,  remaining 
until  10  February.  On  the  16th,  strikes  were  launched 
against  Tokyo  itself ; on  the  18th  against  Chichi  Jima ; 
and  on  the  20th  against  Iwo  Jima  in  support  of  the  marine 
units  landed  on  the  19th.  By  the  24th,  the  planes  from 
TF  58  were  back  over  Tokyo  and  on  the  25th  they  flew 
against  defense  installations  in  the  Nagoya-Kobe  area. 

During  March,  McCord  continued  to  operate  in  the 
screen  of  TG  58.4  as  it  concentrated  its  efforts  against 
Okinawa  and  southern  Kyushu  in  preparation  for  the 
amphibious  assault  on  the  former  1 April.  She  remained 
in  the  Ryukyu  area  until  12  May  when  she  escorted  South 
Dakota  to  Guam.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  on  the  27th 
for  a final  2 weeks  of  combat.  TG  58.4  then  retired  to  Leyte 
Gulf,  arriving  13  June.  . 

McCord  departed  4 days  later  for  the  west  coast  and 
a navy  yard  overhaul.  On  8 July  she  arrived  at  Puget 
Sound,  where  she  was  docked  when  the  Japanese  sur- 
render was  announced.  On  7 September  she  steamed  to 
San  Diego,  reporting  on  the  15th  to  the  Inactive  Fleet. 

Decommissioning  15  January  1947,  she  remained 
berthed  at  San  Diego  until  recommissioning  1 August  1951. 
Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  McCord  departed  San 
Diego  1 November  and  reported  to  ComDesRon  28  at 
Norfolk  on  the  17th.  For  the  next  year  she  operated  along 
the  east  coast,  cruising  as  far  north  as  Halifax  and  as 
far  south  as  the  British  West  Indies. 

On  10  January  1953  the  destroyer  once  again  got  under- 
way for  a western  Pacific  war  zone.  By  15  February  she 
was  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea  operating  with  carriers 
in  TF  95.  She  remained  in  the  Yellow  Sea  combat  zone 
until  mid-March  when  she  received  a week’s  availability 
at  Sasebo.  On  26  March  she  joined  TF  77  as  it  ranged  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  providing  shore  bombardment  and 
fire  support  services  where  needed  by  the  U.N.  forces. 
Departing  the  battleline  17  April,  McCord  joined  TG  96.7 
in  exercises  off  Okinawa.  She  rejoined  TF  77,  14  May, 


and  remained  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  operations  area  until 
5 June  when  her  Korean  deployment  terminated  and  she 
got  underway  for  the  United  States. 

Steaming  via  Subic  Bay,  Singapore,  Aden,  Suez,  and 
Gibraltar,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  6 August.  During  the 
next  months  she  operated  off  the  southern  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  She  decommissioned  9 June  1954  and 
was  berthed  at  Norfolk,  where,  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  she  has  remained  into  1969. 


McCormick 

Lt.  (jg. ) Alexander  A.  McCormick,  USNRF,  was  born 
15  December  1897  in  Chicago,  111.  He  enrolled  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  as  ensign  2 November  1917 
and  was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 
Fla.  until  28  May  1918.  He  then  served  with  the  aviation 
forces  in  France  until  his  death,  24  Sepetember  1918,  from 
injuries  received  in  battle  while  aerial  gunner  on  an  RAF 
mission  over  the  lines.  Buried  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  Calais,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

( DD-223 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'  5"  ; b.  31'  9"  ; dr.  9'  3"  ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  101 ; a.  4 4'',  1 3",  12  21"tt. ; cl.  Clcmson.) 

McCormick  (DD-223)  was  laid  down  11  August  1919 
by  Wm.  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched  14 
February  1920 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine  McCormick, 
sister  of  Lieutenant  (jg. ) McCormick;  and  commissioned 
30  August  1920,  Lt.  Cmdr.  L.  C.  Scheibla  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  McCormick  served  a year  with 
Destroyer  Squadron  5,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  then  returned  to 
the  east  coast  for  deployment  with  Destroyer  Detachment, 
Naval  Forces  in  European  W'aters.  There  she  served  in 
a quasi-diplomatic  capacity  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
until  the  spring  of  1924,  after  successful  negotiations  for 
a peace  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey. 

The  following  year,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet.  Operating  from  Cavite,  she  served  as  flagship  for 
DesDiv  39,  later  14,  in  support  of  the  Yangtze  River  and 
South  China  patrols  until  1932.  On  15  March  she  was  or- 
dered back  to  the  United  States  and  home  ported  at  San 
Diego,  where  she  decommissioned  14  October  1938. 

The  following  year,  as  hostilities  in  Europe  increased, 
McCormick  was  brought  out  of  the  Inactive  Reserve. 
Recommissioned  26  September  1939,  she  was  assigned  to 
neutrality  patrol  in  the  Atlantic.  The  entry  of  the  U.S. 
into  the  worldwide  conflict  brought  only  an  increase  in 
antisubmarine  activities  for  the  destroyer  as  she  contin- 
ued her  voyages  to  Iceland  and  across  the  Atlantic. 

Through  the  end  of  1942,  McCormick  plied  the  North 
Atlantic  on  runs  to  Halifax,  Argentia,  and  Londonderry. 
Shifting  southward,  7 February  1943,  she  escorted  convoys 
bound  for  Casablanca.  On  12  July,  on  a return  voyage, 
the  escort  carrier  Santee,  providing  air  cover  for  the 
convoy,  was  relieved  by  Core;  but  before  Santee  departed 
the  area,  four  U-boats  were  discovered  in  the  convoy’s 
vicinity.  For  the  next  4 days,  planes  from  the  carriers 
scouted  and  destroyed  all  four:  Santee,  U-160  on  the 
14th  and  U-509  on  the  15th ; Core,  U-487  on  the  13th  and 
U-67  on  the  16th.  On  the  last  date,  McCormick  picked 
up  three  survivors  from  U-67  for  later  transferral. 

McCormick  returned  to  New  York  24  July  and  contin- 
ued to  escort  convoys  until  5 December.  She  then  joined 
the  carrier  Croat  an,  TG  27.4,  for  a quick  voyage  to  Casa- 
blanca and  back,  before  overhaul  at  New  York. 

The  destroyer’s  next  assignment  sent  her  to  Natal, 
Brazil,  and  then  Casablanca,  escorting  seaplane  tender 
Albemarle.  On  1 April  1944,  she  was  ordered  to  Boston 
to  resume  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  duties.  In  May, 
McCormick  returned  to  transatlantic  convoy  duty  with 
a run  to  north  Africa.  During  the  next  4 months  she 
touched  at  various  foreign  ports,  including  Bizerte,  Oran, 
Cherbourg,  Falmouth,  Belfast,  and  Milford  Haven.  Upon 
her  return  to  Boston,  1 October,  she  spent  3 months  in 
convoy  and  patrol  operations  off  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  before  shifting  back  to  the  Casablanca 
run  in  January  1945. 
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On  31  March,  McCormick  departed  Norfolk  for  tempor- 
ary duty  with  SubRon  3 at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone.  While 
with  the  Panama  sea  frontier,  she  was  reclassified  mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary,  AG-118,  30  June  1945.  Two  weeks 
later  she  got  underway  for  overhaul  at  Boston,  arriving 
21  July.  Still  undergoing  repairs  when  peace  came,  Mc- 
Cormick decommissioned  4 October  1945.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  24  October  1945  and  her  hulk 
was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  15  December  1946. 


McCoy  Reynolds 

McCoy  Reynolds,  born  23  September  1916  in  Pippa- 
passes,  Ky.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  23  .January  1942.  He  was  killed  in 
action  on  Guadalcanal  25  November  1942  after  boldly  ex- 
posing himself  to  destroy  a Japanese  maehinegun  nest 
in  fighting  to  defend  Henderson  Field.  Private  Reynolds 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  the  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  without  regard  for 
personal  safety. 

(DE^440:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'S" ; dr.  9'5" ; s.  24 

k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt..  2 

dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

McCoy  Reynolds  (DE-440)  was  laid  down  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  18  Novem- 
ber 1943;  launched  22  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Tilden  Reynolds ; and  commissioned  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  2 May  1944.  Lt.  Comdr.  Edwin  K.  Winn  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda.  McCoy  Reynolds  de- 
parted Norfolk  11  July  to  escort  Ranger  (CV-4)  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  arriving  16  July.  She  transited  the  canal 
26  July;  reached  San  Diego  6 August;  and,  between  13 
and  19  August,  screened  transports  and  supply  ships  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sailing  3 September,  McCoy  Reynolds  escorted  ships 
via  the  Admiralties  to  the  Palaus.  From  20  to  24  Septem- 
ber she  screened  shore  bombardment  ships  aiding  in  the 
conquest  of  Peleliu  by  U.S.  marines.  On  25  September, 
en  route  to  join  TF  57  out  of  Guam,  McCoy  Reynolds 
made  underwater  contact  with  a suspected  submarine, 
and  for  2 hours  launched  four  depth  charge  attacks  with- 
out results.  At  0203  26  September,  she  picked  up  a con- 
tact on  surface  radar  at  about  9,000  yards.  Five  minutes 
later  it  disappeared ; however,  at  0213  her  sonar  regained 
contact  at  a range  of  2,500.  At  0219  she  launched  the  first 
of  seven  vigorous,  intensive  attacks  with  hedgehogs  and 
depth  charges  on  the  target,  probably  RO-Jf7.  Four  hours 
later,  a violent  underwater  explosion  was  felt,  and  her 
lookouts  spotted  an  oil  slick  which  by  noon  covered  an 
area  of  2 square  miles. 

Arriving  Guam  2S  September,  McCoy  Reynolds  served 
on  convoy  and  escort  duty ; 25  and  26  October  she  screened 
ships  of  TG  30.8  east  of  Luzon  as  they  refueled  hard- 
hitting carriers  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  She  es- 
corted- two  merchant  troopships  to  Leyte  Gulf  11  to  14 
November,  sailed  in  convoy  15  November,  and  arrived  at 
Kossol,  Palaus,  the  18th.  With  Conklin  (DE-439),  she 
began  a sonar  search  at  1055  19  November  for  a submarine 
that  had  been  spotted  in  the  western  entrance  to  Kossol 
Roads.  Four  hours  later  she  made  contact  and  closed  to 
attack  with  hedgehogs  and  depth  charges.  McCoy  Rey- 
nolds and  Conklin  made  a total  of  eight  attacks  until 
an  underwater  explosion  occurred  and  oil  and  debris 
gushed  to  the  surface  at  about  1745,  marking  the  sinking 
of  Japanese  submarine  1-37. 

Through  March  1945,  McCoy  Reynolds  escorted  convoys 
in  the  Marianas  and  Marshalls  and  conducted  antisub- 
marine patrols  out  of  Ulithi  and  Manus.  She  departed 
Ulithi  26  March  to  screen  the  Logistics  Support  Group 
of  the  Fifth  Fleet’s  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  during  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  During  her  third  escort  mission  on 
12  May  McCo-y  Reynolds  went  to  the  aid  of  Bunker  Hill 
(CV-17),  struck  by  two  kamikazes  the  day  before  with 


heavy  losses  and  serious  damage.  McCoy  Reynolds  guarded 
the  carrier  to  Ulithi,  arriving  14  May,  then  returned  to 
the  Logistics  Support  Group,  with  whom  she  experienced 
the  typhoon  of  5 June  which  severely  damaged  more  than 
20  ships  of  the  fleet. 

After  a convoy  run  to  and  from  Ulithi,  McCoy  Reynolds 
carried  out  antisubmarine  and  antiair  patrols  off 
Okinawa  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Pacific  war.  On 
12  July  she  captured  two  enemy  soldiers  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  island  in  a dugout  canoe.  On  9 Septem- 
ber she  rescued  two  survivors  of  an  Army  fighter  which 
had  flamed  out  off  Hagushi.  She  made  passenger,  freight, 
and  mail  runs  from  Okinawa  to  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo 
until  15  October  when  she  sailed  for  Saii>an,  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  San  Diego. 

Arriving  San  Diego  5 November,  she  decommissioned 
there  31  May  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
She  recommissioned  28  March  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  Peter  S. 
Smith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  she  departed  San  Diego  8 July 
and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  the  14th.  She  operated  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  until  3 May  1952  when  she  deployed  for  the 
Far  East. 

Sailing  via  Midway  and  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  arrived 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea  17  May.  The  next  day  she 
began  shore  bombardment  at  Songjin,  and  on  21  May  she 
destroyed  a North  Korean  railroad  train.  She  alternated 
duty  off  Korea  with  escort  runs  from  Japan  to  Okinawa 
and  with  Formosa  patrol  duty  until  departing  20  August 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  the  29th. 

McCoy  Reynolds  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  during 
the  next  16  months  and  deployed  to  the  Far  East  4 Jan- 
uary 1954.  She  reached  Manila  Bay  IS  January  and  after 
exercises  with  the  Royal  Thai  Navy  carried  out  training 
operations  in  the  South  China  Sea.  After  serving  as  sta- 
tion ship  at  Hong  Kong  20  March  to  12  May,  she  exercised 
in  the  South  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Siam  until  making 
passage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  29  June  to  11  July. 

McCoy  Reynolds  sailed  31  May  1955  for  surveillance 
patrols  off  the  Carolines  and  service  as  a search  and  rescue 
ship  in  the  mid-Pacific,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  22 
October.  She  participated  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  es- 
cort. and  other  training  until  sailing  for  the  west  coast 
24  August  1956.  She  arrived  San  Francisco  31  August, 
underwent  overhaul  at  Hunter’s  Point  and  decommis- 
sioned at  Treasure  Island  7 February  1957.  Under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  she  was  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal,  with  whom  she  serves  as  Cortc  Real 
(F-334).  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Register  1 Novem- 
ber 1968,  she  was  sold  to  Portugal  the  next  month. 

McCoy  Reynolds  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
AVar  II  service  and  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 


McCracken 

A county  in  western  Kentucky. 

( APA-19S : dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,556;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

McCracken  (APA-198)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  8 June  1944;  launched  29  September  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Albert  Bauer ; acquired  by  the  Navy  21 
October  1944 ; and  commissioned  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  21  Oc- 
tober 1944,  Comdr.  Brainerd  N.  Bock  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  along  the  west  coast, 
McCracken  embarked  troops  at  San  Pedro  and  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  27  December.  Arriving  there  2 January  1945, 
she  departed  for  the  South  Pacific  10  January.  Carrying 
troops  and  cargo,  she  reached  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  20 
January.  Thence  between  26  and  31  January,  she  steamed 
via  the  Russell  Islands  to  Guadalcanal,  Solomons,  where 
she  began  6 weeks  of  intensive  training.  Assigned  to 
TransDiv  52,  she  departed  Guadalcanal  15  March  and 
steamed  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
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After  touching  at  Ulithi,  Carolines,  McCracken  closed 
the  beaches  off  Okinawa  early  1 April  and  debarked  as- 
sault troops  shortly  after  sunrise.  During  the  day  she 
off-loaded  cargo  despite  enemy  air  attacks.  She  remained 
off  Okinawa  until  6 April,  but  heavy  weather  prevented 
her  from  discharging  troops  and  cargo. 

Between  6 and  10  April  McCracken  steamed  to  Saipan 
and  debarked  her  remaining  troops.  Departing  11  April, 
she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  the  22d.  On  5 May  she  sailed 
to  San  Francisco,  embarked  troops  and  cargo,  and  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  26  May.  Three  days  later  she 
sailed  westward  carrying  Navy  Seabees  and  Army  En- 
gineers, arriving  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  5 July.  After 
discharging  men  and  supplies,  she  embarked  elements  of 
the  6tli  Marine  Division  at  Hagushi  0 July,  and  from  10 
to  16  July  transported  them  to  Guam. 

McCracken  sailed  for  the  west  coast  17  July,  arriving 
San  Francisco  the  30th.  She  loaded  dry  provisions  there; 
embarked  more  than  1,400  Army  troops  at  San  Pedro ; and 
departed  16  August,  arriving  Manila  12  September  to  de- 
bark troops.  A week  later  she  began  embarking  troops 
of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  and  on 
1 October  she  sailed  in  convoy  to  carry  occupation  troops 
to  Japan. 

McCracken  reached  Nagoya,  Honshu,  28  October  and 
landed  occupation  troops.  Between  4 and  8 November  the 
transport  sailed  via  Yokosuka  to  Sasebo,  Kyushu,  where 
she  embarked  760  sailors.  After  embarking  737  additional 
Navy  veterans  at  Nagasaki,  she  departed  for  the  United 
States  13  November  and  reached  San  Pedro  1 December. 
Sailing  for  a second  “Magic  Carpet”  cruise  12  December, 
McCracken  arrived  Manila  Bay  2 January  1046,  boarded 
veteran  troops,  sailed  6 January  and  arrived  Los  Angeles 
the  25th. 

McCracken  arrived  San  Francisco  10  March,  began  in- 
activation overhaul  at  Mare  Island  2 April,  and  decom- 
missioned at  Stockton  10  October  1046,  entering  the  Pa- 
cific Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Mare 
Island  Group  17  June  1040;  reassigned  to  the  Stockton 
Group  28  November  1050;  and  assigned  to  the  San  Diego 
Group  30  March  1058.  Authorized  for  transfer  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  5 September  1058,  her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 October  1058.  Into  1960  she  re- 
mains berthed  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
in  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

McCracken  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McCulloch 

(RC : dp.  1,432 ; 1.  219 ; b.  32'6"  ; d.  16' ; a.  4 3" ) 

Built  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  McCul- 
loch commissioned  12  December  1897  as  a cruising  cutter 
of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  Capt.  D.  B.  Hogsdon,  RCS, 
in  command. 

As  the  Spanish-American  War  was  about  to  commence, 
the  new  cutter  was  steaming  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Far  East  to  her  first  station  at  San  Francisco.  Upbn  her 
arrival  at  Singapore  8 April  1898,  2 full  weeks  before  war 
was  declared,  orders  directed  McCulloch  to  report  to  Com- 
modore Dewey  on  the  Asiatic  station. 

Dewey's  squadron  was  composed  of  cruisers  Olympia , 
Boston , Baltimore,  and  Raleigh-,  gunboats  Concord  and 
Petrel;  and  cutter  McCulloch , with  her  charges,  the  valu- 
able storeships  Nanshan  and  Zafire.  The  squadron  stood 
out  of  Mirs  Bay,  China,  27  April,  and  entered  Manila  Bay 
the  evening  of  30  April.  By  midnight  Olympia  had  stealth- 
ily passed  into  the  harbor.  Successive  ships  followed  in 
close  order. 

Just  as  McCulloch  brought  El  Fraile  Rock  abaft  the 
starboard  beam,  the  black  stillness  was  broken.  Soot  in 
the  cutter’s  stack  caught  fire  and  sent  up  a column  of  fire 
like  a signal  light.  Immediately  thereafter  a battery  on 
El  Fraile  took  McCulloch  under  fire.  Boston,  in  column 
just  ahead  of  the  cutter,  answered  the  battery,  as  did 
McCulloch , and  the  Spanish  gun  emplacement  was 
silenced. 


As  the  rock  fell  astern  Dewey  reduced  speed  to  4 knots 
so  as  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Bay  in  time  to  join  action 
with  the  Spanish  Fleet  at  daybreak.  His  order  of  battle 
required  McCulloch  to  guard  the  precious  storeships  from 
enemy  gunboats.  She  was  also  to  protect  the  ships  in  line 
of  battle  from  surprise  attack,  to  tow  any  disabled  ship 
out  of  range  of  gunfire,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  line. 

Americans  present  off  Cavite  that  day,  long  recalled, 
with  satisfaction,  that  McCulloch  found  no  need  to  tow 
any  warship  out  of  the  battleline.  During  five  firing  runs, 
made  at  close  range,  the  accurate  gunners  of  Dewey’s 
squadron  wrought  devastation  upon  the  Spaniards.  The 
battle,  which  began  at  0540,  was  over  in  7 hours.  All  of 
the  Spanish  warships  were  destroyed,  and  381  Spanish  sea- 
men were  killed.  No  American  warship  was  seriously 
damaged,  and  only  eight  American  sailors  were  wounded. 

In  a message  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dewey  com- 
mended Captain  Hogsdon  for  the  efficiency  and  readiness 
of  his  ship.  After  the  battle,  because  of  her  speed,  Mc- 
Culloch was  dispatched  to  the  closest  cable  facility,  that 
at  Hong  Kong,  bearing  the  first  dispatches  of  the  great 
naval  victory.  According  to  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  the 
United  States  wrested  an  American  empire  from  Spain 
after  10  weeks’  fighting,  and  “it  was  control  of  the  ocean 
that  did  it.” 

HheCulloch  arrived  at  San  Francisco  10  January  1899 
and  operated  on  patrol  out  of  that  port,  cruising  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  Cape  Blanco.  Designated  to  enforce  fur 
seal  regulations  9 August  1906,  she  operated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  until  1012.  During  these  years  of 
service  in  the  Bering  Sea  patrol,  she  was  especially  well 
known  because  of  her  services  as  a floating  court  to  the 
Alaskan  towns.  Upon  return  to  San  Francisco  in  1012, 
McCulloch  resumed  patrol  operations  in  her  regular  west 
coast  cruising  district. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  6 April  1017,  she  continued  pa- 
trol operations  along  the  Pacific  coast.  She  sank  13  June 
3 miles  northwest  of  Point  Conception,  Calif.,  after  col- 
liding with  Pacific  Steamship  Co.’s  steamer  Governor. 


McDermut 

David  A.  McDermut,  a native  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  8 November  1841  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  16  July  1862.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  Potomac  and  Marion  before  as- 
suming command  of  Cayuga  2 December  1862.  He  com- 
manded Cayuga  until  18  April  1863  when  he  was  killed 
in  action  against  Confederate  forces  in  Sabine  Pass. 

I 

( DD-262  : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  (mean)  ; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  120 ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson) 

The  first  McDermut  (DD-262)  was  laid  down  20  April 
1918  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass. ; 
launched  6 August  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eugene  G. 
Grace ; and  commissioned  27  March  1919,  Cbmdr.  Chester 
L.  Hand  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  McDermut  departed 
Boston  28  May  for  Brest,  France.  She  returned  to  the  east 
coast  24  July  only  to  sail  for  the  west  coast  in  the  fall, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  the  day  before  Christmas.  During 
the  next  8%  years,  with  few  exceptions,  she  operated  in 
the  eastern  Pacific,  steaming  along  the  coast  from  Panama 
to  Canada,  and  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  1924  and 
1927  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  for  abbreviated  du- 
ties in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  1925  took 
part  in  a good  will  visit  to  Samoa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  On  22  March  1927  McDermut,  returning  from  a 
cruise  to  Panama,  arrived  at  the  San  Diego  Destroyer 
Base,  where  she  decommissioned  22  May  1929.  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  11  November  1931,  she  was  scrapped 
and  sold,  25  February  1932,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  London  Treaty  for  Naval  Disarmament. 
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USS  McDcrmut  (DD-262)— circa  1920. 


II 

(DD-677:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6"  ; l>.  38'8" ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 
dcp.,  2 dot. ; cl.  Flctclicr) 

The  second  McDcrmut  (DD-677)  was  laid  down  14  June 
1943  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J. ; launched  17  October  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  widow  of  the  28th  President  of  the  United 
States ; and  commissioned  19  November  1943,  Comdr. 
P.  L.  Wirtz  in  command. 

McDcrmut  departed  New  York  25  January  1944  for  duty 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived  at  Kwajalein  4 March, 
remained  until  the  20th  and  then  crossed  to  Majuro  where 
she  joined  TF  58,  the  fast  carrier  force.  She  sortied  with 
TG  58.2,  22  March,  and  before  returning  to  Majuro,  6 April, 
participated  in  strikes  on  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and 
Woleai.  Next  assigned  to  cargo  and  escort  work,  she 
steamed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  Kwajalein 
31  May. 

On  10  June  she  got  underway  with  TG  52.17  for  Saipan 
and  preinvasion  bombardment  duties.  Assigned  to  fire  sup- 
port during  the  landing  operations,  the  destroyer  cruised 
off  Tanapag  Harbor,  firing  on  small  Japanese  demolition 
craft  as  they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  shipping  there.  After 
the  17th  she  took  up  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  pa- 
trol duties  which  she  continued  until  the  24th.  She  then 
steamed  to  Eniwetok  where  she  joined  TF  53,  and  with 
that  force  bombarded  the  shore  and  then  covered  the  land- 
ings at  Guam.  On  22  July  she  returned  to  the  Saipan- 
Tinian  area  for  further  fire  support  duties  during. mopping 
up  operations  on  the  latter  island. 

McDcrmut,  detached  from  her  second  duty  with  TG 
52.17,  4 August,  sailed  to  Guadalcanal  for  rehearsal  land- 


ings in  preparation  for  the  Palau  offensive.  By  15  Septem- 
ber she  was  in  position  off  Peleliu  to  support  the  1st 
Marine  Division  as  it  landed,  shifting  to  Angaur  on  the 
17th  to  assist  Army  assault  units.  Departing  the  Palaus 
on  the  21st,  she  headed  northeast  for  ASW/AAW  patrol 
duty  during  the  occupation  of  Ulithi  Atoll. 

Assigned  next  to  the  7th  Fleet,  McDcrmut  reported 
1 October  at  Manus,  the  staging  area  for  the  Leyte  opera- 
tion. On  the  11th,  the  fleet  sortied  from  Seeadler  Harbor, 
entering  Leyte  Gulf  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
20th.  On  that  morning  McDcrmut,  screening  the  trans- 
ports as  they  approached  the  Dulag  landing  area,  warded 
off  enemy  planes  and  rescued  downed  American  pilots.  In 
the  afternoon,  she  was  ordered  to  join  with  McGowan 
(DD-678)  and  Melvin  (DD-680)  in  an  antitorpedo-boat 
screen  in  Surigao  Strait.  Later,  as  reports  of  Japanese  fleet 
movements  were  added  to  the  seemingly  constant  air  at- 
tacks on  shipping  in  Leyte  Gulf,  two  more  ships  of  DesRon 
54,  Rem  eg  (DD-6SS)  and  Monxxcn  (DD-79S),  joined  the 
screen. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf  de- 
ployed his  forces  for  what  was  to  be  the  last  engagement 
of  a battleline,  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait.  ComDesRon 
54  divided  his  ships  into  eastern  and  western  Attack 
Groups  to  launch  offensive  torpedo  attacks  as  the  Jap- 
anese steamed  up  the  strait.  McDcrmut  was  assigned  to 
the  Western  Group  with  Monsscn  and  positioned  close  to 
the  Leyte  shore.  Soon  after  midnight  the  enemy  was  re- 
ported entering  the  strait.  Between  0300  and  0301  the 
Eastern  Group  commenced  launching  torpedoes,  firing  27 
“fish”  in  less  than  2 minutes.  At  0310  McDcrmut  and 
Monssen  launched  their  attack.  At  0320  explosions  flashed, 
McDcrmut’ s torpedoes  hitting  three  destroyers.  Yamagumo 
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sank  immediately,  while  Michishio  and  Asagumo  were  dis- 
abled and  drifting,  the  latter  having  lost  her  bow. 

After  launching  their  torpedoes,  the  destroyers  retired 
north  as  planned,  hugging  the  coastlines  of  Leyte  and 
Dinagat  to  avoid  fire  from  the  ships  of  DesRons  24  and 
56  and  those  of  the  battleline.  The  squadron’s  total  score 
with  its  47  torpedoes,  was  five  hits  and  three  enemy  ships 
sunk,  more  than  earning  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  praise  of  a 
“brilliantly  conceived  and  well  executed”  torpedo  attack. 

The  following  evening  McDcrmut  departed  for  Hollan- 
dia,  arriving  30  October.  During  November  she  screened 
convoys  to  Leyte  and  in  December  headed  for  the  Sulu 
Sea  to  support  the  initial  attack  on  Mindoro  on  the  15th. 
By  the  26tli  she  was  back  in  Leyte  Gulf  to  take  up  patrol 
at  the  entrance  to  San  Pedro  Bay.  On  11  January  1945 
McDcrmut  steamed  into  Lingayen  Gulf  for  shore  bombard- 
ment duty  with  the  reinforcement  echelon  for  Luzon  op- 
erations. She  departed  on  the  15th,  and  8 days  later  ar- 
rived at  Ulithi  for  a 2 month  overhaul. 

McDcrmut  joined  the  fast  carriers  again,  3 April,  as 
they  provided  air  support  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  In 
the  screen  of  TG  58.4,  she  participated  in  strikes  on  enemy 
installations,  shipping,  and  troop  concentrations  in  the 
Ryukyus  and  Kyushu.  By  1 July  the  carriers  were  once 
again  set  to  strike  at  the  enemy’s  northern  home  islands. 
On  the  7th  McDcrmut  was  sent  to  intercept  the  Japanese 
hospital  ship  Takasago  Maru  and  divert  her  from  a course 
which  would  have  taken  her  into  the  task  force’s  fueling 
area.  On  the  8th,  the  ship  was  located  and  a boarding  party 
was  dispatched  with  a message  guaranteeing  safe  conduct 
if  the  captain  and  crew  would  comply  with  instructions 
and  courses  given.  By  the  10th,  the  ships  of  TF  38  had 
refueled  and  were  underway  to  conduct  strikes  against 
the  Tokyo  industrial  area.  McDcrmut  released  her  charge 
and  rejoined  TG  38.4  for  further  strikes  on  Honshu,  Hok- 
kaido, and  the  Kuriles. 

The  destroyer  was  detached  from  the  carrier  force 
12  August  with  orders  to  proceed,  via  Adak,  to  the  west 
coast  for  a navy  yard  overhaul.  On  the  14th,  she  received 
word  of  the  Japanese  surrender,  and  new  orders  to  return 
to  Japanese  waters  with  TF  92  for  occupation  duty  in  the 
Ominato  Naval  Base  area.  Two  months  later  she  departed 
Japan  for  San  Francisco.  Arriving  in  November,  she 
remained  in  operation  on  the  west  coast  until  decommis- 
sioning and  going  into  reserve  15  January  1947. 

In  1950,  as  hostilities  again  flared  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
McDcrmut  was  brought  out  of  mothballs  and  recommis- 
sioned at  Long  Beach  29  December.  By  6 June  1951,  she 
was  at  Yokosuka  ready  for  action  off  Korea.  On  the  13th, 
she  rendezvoused  with  TF  77  for  operations  along  the 
Korean  east  coast  and  in  Van  Dieman  Strait.  In  August 
she  conducted  ASW  training  off  the  Japanese  coast,  re- 
turning to  TF  77  on  the  30tli.  From  21  September  through 
4 October  she  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Wonsan 
and  then  headed  south  for  duty  with  TG  96.7  off  Okinawa. 
She  rejoined  TF  77  3 November  for  another  month  of 
Korean  combat  duty  before  departing  for  the  United  States 
7 December. 

On  12  August  1952,  McDcrmut  once  again  joined  U.N. 
naval  forces  off  the  Korean  coast,  reporting  to  the  bom- 
bardment group  in  the  A\  onsan-Songjin-Yang-do  area  on 
the  13th.  In  mid-September  she  steamed  to  Japan  for 
escort  and  plane  guard  duty  with  carriers  conducting 
training  exercises,  followed  by  duty  with  the  Taiwan 
patrol.  By  26  December  she  was  back  off  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  for  flight  operations  screening  duty  with  TF  77. 
On  29  January  1953  she  departed  for  San  Diego,  arriving 
16  February. 

For  the  next  10  years,  McDcrmut  maintained  an  annual 
schedule  of  6 months  of  west  coast  operations  alternated 
with  western  Pacific  deployments.  The  latter,  in  1954-55, 
involved  her  in  the  efforts  of  the  7th  Fleet  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  occupation  of  the  Tachen  Islands  by 
Chinese  Communist  Forces. 

During  1963  the  destroyer  remained  on  the  west  coast 
conducting  local  operations  until  decommissioned  at  San 
Diego  on  16  December.  She  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  as  a 


part  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  on  1 April  1965.  McDcrmut  was  sold 
on  4 January  1966  to  the  National  Metal  & Steel  Corp., 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  and  was  towed  away  for  scrapping 
in  February  1966. 

McDcrmut  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  5 battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


McDougal 

David  Stockton  McDougal,  bom  in  Ohio  27  September 
1809,  was  appointed  midshipman  1 April  1828.  During  the 
next  three  decades  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Indian,  and  Home  Squadrons  as  well  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  Michigan.  He  commanded  Warren  (1854-56), 
John  Hancock  (1856),  and  Wyoming  (1862-64)  in  whom 
he  cruised  in  the  Far  East  protecting  American  merchant 
ships  from  pirates  and  Confederate  raiders.  On  16  July 
1863,  Wyoming  boldly  entered  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki 
to  engage  shore  batteries  and  three  ships  of  Prince  Mori, 
clan  chieftain  of  the  Chosus.  During  an  hour’s  brisk  action, 
she  sank  one  ship,  heavily  damaged  the  other  two.  and 
pounded  shore  guns.  On  23  December  1869  McDougal  as- 
sumed command  of  the  South  Pacific  Squadron.  He  wTas 
placed  on  the  retired  list  27  September  1871  and  appointed 
rear  admiral  24  August  1873.  He  died  at  San  Francisco 
7 August  1882. 

I 

( DD-54 : dp.  1,050 ; 1.  305'6"  ; b.  31'1"  ; dr.  9'6"  ; s.  29  k. ; 
cpl.  98 ; a.  4 4",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  O'Brien) 

The  first  McDougal  (DD-54)  was  laid  down  by  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Bath,  Maine,  29  July  1913;  launched 
22  April  1914 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Marguerite  S.  LeBreton  ; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  16  June  1914,  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  H. 
Hoover  in  temporary  command  and  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  C.  Pal- 
mer in  command  27  July. 

After  shakedown,  McDougal  began  duty  with  the  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Prior  to  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  she  operated  out  of  New  York  and  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  carried  out  maneuvers  and  tactical  exercises 
along  the  east  coast.  She  cruised  to  the  Caribbean  and 
took  part  in  fleet  war  games  between  January  and  May 
1916,  and  in  addition  served  intermittently  with  the  neu- 
trality patrol.  For  the  first  3 months  of  1917  she  again 
joined  in  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  then  returned  to 
New  York  and  Newport  to  prepare  for  distant  service. 

McDougal  departed  Boston  24  April  1917  and  steamed 
with  the  pioneer  American  destroyer  group  under  Comdr. 
J.  K.  Taussig  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  arriving  there 
4 May.  Among  the  first  destroyers  to  join  English  Forces 
for  duty  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World 
War  I,  she  patrolled  off  the  Irish  coast  and  escorted  con- 
voys of  merchant  ships  and  troop  transports  through 
waters  menaced  by  German  submarines  to  British  ports 
and  the  French  coast.  She  carried  out  unrelenting  patrols 
against  the  U-boats  and,  in  addition,  performed  rescue 
operations  in  the  war  zone.  When  British  ship  Manchester 
Miller  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  5 June  1917,  McDougal 
sped  to  her  assistance  and  rescued  33  survivors. 

As  McDougal  escorted  a convoy  off  the  southwest  coast 
of  England,  she  detected  a surfaced  submarine  in  the  early 
hours  of  8 September  and  gave  chase  at  full  speed.  The 
U-boat  submerged  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  closing 
destroyer,  and  McDougal  dropped  two  depth  charges  which 
brought  an  oil  slick  to  the  surface.  Her  skillful  maneu- 
vering and  prompt  attack  saved  he  convoy  from  attack 
and  resulted  in  probable  damage  to  the  submarine. 

McDougal  collided  with  the  British  merchantman  Glcn- 
morag  in  the  Irish  Sea  4 February  1918  and  until  mid- 
July  underwent  repairs  at  Liverpool.  Thence,  during  the 
remaining  months  of  World  War  I she  operated  out  of 
Brest,  France,  as  escort  for  convoys  approaching  and  de- 
parting that  vital  Allied  port.  Following  the  Armistice, 
she  served  as  part  of  the  escort  for  George  Washington 
when  the  transport  arrived  at  Brest  13  December  with 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  embarked. 
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McDougal  departed  Brest  21  December  with  Destroyer 
Division  7 and  reached  New  York  8 January  1919.  She 
resumed  duty  along  the  east  coast  and  during  May  pro- 
vided part  of  the  comprehensive  at-sea  support  as  Navy 
seaplanes  undertook  the  historic  first  aerial  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic.  After  completing  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  she 
was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  New  York  7 Au- 
gust. She  was  laid  up  in  reduced  commission  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Charleston  in  the  years  that  followed,  but  she 
trained  in  New  England  wrnters  during  the  summer  of 
1921.  She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  26  May  1922 
and  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  7 June  1924 
for  service  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  Navy  30  June  1933,  she  remained  in  non- 
commissioned status.  In  accordance  with  terms  of  the 
London  Treaty,  she  was  ordered  scrapped  29  June  1934. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 July  1934,  and 
she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  Michael  Flynn,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  22  August  1934. 

II 

(DD-358 : dp.  1,850;  1.  381'1";  b.  36'11" ; dr.  10'4"  ; s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  194  ; a.  8 5",  8 1.1",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Porter) 

The  second  McDougal  (DD-358)  was  laid  down  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  18  December  1933  ; 
launched  17  July  1936;  sponsored  by  Miss  Caroline  Mc- 
Dougal Neilson ; and  commissioned  23  December  1936, 
Comdr.  Robert  C.  Starkey  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  McDougal  operated  directly  under  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  until  mid-1937, 
when  she  steamed  to  the  Pacific  for  duty  with  the  scouting 
force  and  later  the  battle  force.  Operating  out  of  San 
Diego,  she  served  as  flagship  for  Destroyer  Squadron  9.  As 
a heavily  armed  destroyer  leader,  she  took  part  in  type- 
training, readiness  cruises,  and  battle  problems  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  and  in  the  Caribbean  operating  area. 

McDougal  returned  to  the  Atlantic  coast  with  her  divi- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1941  to  operate  along  the  east  coast. 
Between  5 and  7 August  she  escorted  Augusta  (CA-31) 
carrying  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Placentia  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  where,  from  9 to  12  August,  he  met  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  for  the  first  time  to  discuss 
the  menace  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  to  formulate  “com- 
mon principles’’  for  peace  in  the  postwar  world.  On  10 
August  McDougal  transported  President  Roosevelt  to 
and  from  HMS  Prince  of  Wales  (53)  during  the  only 
meeting  of  the  two  leaders  on  board  the  ill-fated  battle- 
ship. The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  completed 
formulation  of  the  eight-point  declaration,  embodied  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  12  August : thence,  both  British  and 
American  ships  departed  Argentia  later  that  day.  McDou- 
gal screened  Augusta  to  the  coast  of  Maine  14  August 
before  resuming  operation  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Assigned  to  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
McDougal  steamed  for  Capetowm,  South  Africa,  from  the 
Caribbean  early  in  December.  While  battling  heavy  seas 
off  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  received  news  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  She  returned  to  Trinidad  30 
December ; thence,  she  departed  for  patrol  duty  off  the 
South  American  coast  18  January  1942.  During  the  next 
several  months  she  carried  out  patrol  and  escort  duty 
between  Brazilian  and  Caribbean  ports ; and,  following 
overhaul  at  Charleston  during  July  and  August,  she 
cruised  via  Caribbean  ports  to  the  Panama  Canal  where 
she  arrived  31  August. 

Assigned  to  the  Southeast  Pacific  Force,  McDougal 
began  patrol  duty  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Latin  America 
7 September.  During  the  next  2 years  she  cruised  out  of 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  north  to  Nicaragua  and  south  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  She  patrolled  the  southeast  Pacific 
westward  to  the  Galapagos  and  Juan  Fernandez  Islands 
and  touched  coastal  ports  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile. 
She  returned  to  New  York  4 September  1944. 

Resuming  convoy  escort  duty  12  September,  McDougal 
sailed  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  screen  of  convoy 
CU-39.  During  the  next  6 months  she  made  four  round 
trips  between  New  York  and  British  ports ; and,  after 


arriving  New  York  5 March  1945  with  ships  of  UC-57, 
she  sailed  the  same  day  for  overhaul  at  Charleston. 

She  cruised  to  Casco  Bay  11  to  15  September  and  began 
support  duty  with  the  Operational  Development  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet  (TF  69),  Reclassified  AG-126  on  17  Sep- 
tember, she  carried  out  experimental  operations  help- 
ing to  improve  naval  gunnery  and  radar.  Her  duties 
during  the  remainder  of  1945  sent  her  to  Boston,  Newport, 
and  Norfolk.  She  arrived  Boston  15  December,  thence 
resumed  operations  out  of  Norfolk  29  March  1946.  She 
steamed  to  New  York  15  to  16  June  and  decommissioned 
at  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  24  June  1946. 

Assigned  to  duty  as  a training  ship  for  Naval  Re- 
serves, McDougal  was  placed  in  service  13  January  1947. 
She  operated  under  control  of  the  3d  Naval  District  while 
based  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  8 
March  1949  and  sold  to  H.  H.  Buncher  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  2 August.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
15  August,  and  she  was  removed  from  naval  custody 
22  September  1949. 

McDougall 

A former  name  retained. 

(S P-37 17 : t.  562 ; 1. 170' ; b.  32' ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  29 ; 
a. none) 

McDougall  (SP-3717)  a steel-hulled,  oil-burning  screw 
tug,  built  by  Neafie  & Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1900, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  8 October  1918  from  St.  Louis 
Steel  Barge  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; and  purchased  outright 
3 November  1918. 

McDougall  performed  tug  and  towing  duties  in  the  8th 
Naval  District  operating  principally  out  of  New  Orleans. 
Following  the  end  of  World  War  I,  she  was  sold  to  her 
former  owner  6 March  1919. 


McFarland 

Seaman  John  McFarland,  USN,  entered  the  Navy  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  24  December  1861  as  seaman  on  Ohio, 
later  transferring  to  Hartford  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron.  Rated  captain  of  the  forecastle,  he  had  the 
station  at  the  wheel  in  every  engagement  in  which  Hart- 
ford participated.  During  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  4 and 
5 August  1864,  McFarland  left  his  sickbed  to  take  up 
station,  keeping  the  wheel  of  Admiral  Farragut’s  flagship 
throughout  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot.  He  was  com- 
mended by  his  commanding  officers  for  his  fortitude  and 
intelligence  and  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
his  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  The  circumstances 
and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

( DD-237 ; dp.  1,190 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  122  ; a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

McFarland  (DD-237)  was  laid  down  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  31  July  1918;  launched 
30  March  1920 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Louisa  Hughes ; and 
commissioned  30  September  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  Preston  B. 
Haines,  in  command. 

McFarland  having  served  a month  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  departed  for  European  waters  30  November  1920. 
For  the  next  2 months  she  operated  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, sailing  for  Gibraltar  31  January  1921.  On  9 March 
she  arrived  at  Spalato  for  a 4-month  tour  with  the  Adri- 
atic Detachment.  In  July  she  continued  eastward,  and  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  31st,  joined  ships  of  the  Turkish 
Waters  Detachment. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  only  once  (8  July  to 
22  October  1922),  McFarland  remained  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  eastern  Mediterranean  area  until  spring  1923.  Dur- 
ing that  period  she  performed  quasi-diplomatic  and  hu- 
manitarian roles  necessitated  by  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  She  cruised  regularly  to  Black  Sea  and  Anatolian 
ports,  distributing  American  relief  supplies  to  Russian, 
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Greek,  and  Turkish  refugees  and  providing  transporta- 
tion, mail,  and  communications  facilities. 

McFarland  returned  to  New  York  and  on  15  September 
1923  joined  the  Scouting  Fleet  at  Newport.  With  only  two 
interruptions,  she  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  for  the  next  17  years.  The  first  interrup- 
tion came  with  a cruise  to  Hawaii  for  the  1925  fleet 
problem  involving  an  attack  on  Oahu ; the  second,  a year 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  at  Philadelphia,  1931.  On 
2 August  1940,  McFarland,  undergoing  conversion,  was 
redesignated  AVD-14,  seaplane  tender  (destroyer).  On 
5 October  she  was  recommissioned  in  full  and  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

On  7 December  1941,  McFarland,  operating  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  was  conducting  antisubmarine  maneuvers  off 
Maui.  Receiving  word  of  the  Japanese  attack,  she  pa- 
trolled to  the  southwest,  returning  to  Oahu  on  the  9th. 
For  the  next  7 months  she  operated  from  Pearl  Harbor, 
completing  several  voyages  to  Palmyra  and  Johnston 
Islands.  On  these  missions  she  carried  marine  reinforce- 
ments to  the  islands  and  returned  with  civilian  personnel. 

McFarland  sailed  for  the  South  Pacific  2 June  1942. 
She  arrived  Noumea  on  the  16th  and  within  a month  she 
made  her  first  contact  with  an  enemy  submarine  in  Bulari 
Pass,  15  July.  In  August,  as  the  Guadalcanal  offensive 
neared,  she  assumed  tender  duties  in  the  Espiritu  Santo- 
Santa  Cruz  area.  Assigned  to  keeping  the  supply  lines 
open,  McFarland  carried  supplies  to  the  embattled  island 
and  evacuated  wounded  marine  personnel  while  her  planes 
performed  scouting  and  fighting  missions. 

On  16  October,  McFarland  was  unloading  cargo  and 
embarking  wounded  personnel  in  Lunga  Roads  when  she 
was  attacked  by  nine  dive  bombers.  While  the  first  seven 
scored  no  hits,  the  eighth  hit  a gasoline  barge  in  tow 
alongside  the  tender’s  starboard  quarter.  The  blazing 
barge  was  cut  loose  as  the  ninth  plane  made  its  run.  At 
least  one  bomb  hit  McFarland' s stern,  knocking  out  her 
rudder  and  steering  engine.  Her  crew  managed  to  splash 
one  plane,  but  lost  eleven  of  its  members  in  the  fight ; five 
killed,  six  missing,  with  an  additional  12  critically 
wounded.  For  this  action  the  ship  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 

McFarland  was  towed  to  Florida  Island,  where  she 
moored  to  the  beach  in  the  upper  channel  (later  called 
McFarland  Channel)  of  Tulagi  harbor.  She  completed 
makeshift  repairs  to  her  hull  by  26  November  and  sailed 
to  Espiritu  Santo,  where  further  repairs  increased  her 
seaworthiness.  On  17  December  she  began  to  make  her 
way  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  29th. 

Repairs  completed  by  17  April  1943,  McFarland  sailed 
for  the  west  coast.  Redesignated  DD-237  on  1 December 
1943  and  homeported  at  San  Diego,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  she  operated  with  carriers  as  they  conducted 
training  exercises  and  pilot  qualification  landings.  On 
30  September  1945  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast.  Decom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  8 November  1945,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  19  December  and  her  hulk 
was  sold  for  scrap,  29  October  1946,  to  the  North  American 
Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McFarland  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

McGinty 

Franklin  Alexander  McGinty,  bom  22  November  1911 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  17 
August  1942  and  joined  Plymouth  (PG-57)  1 January  1943 
for  duty  as  soundman  third  class.  On  5 August  the  gunboat 
was  hit  by  a torpedo  as  she  prepared  to  depth  charge 
U-566  off  Cape  Charles.  Despite  raging  fires,  McGinty 
entered  the  ship’s  magazine  where  he  attempted  to  rescue 
a trapped  shipmate.  He,  too,  was  trapped  by  the  flames 
and  was  unable  to  escape  before  Plymouth  sank.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  without  regard  for  his  own  safety, 
McGinty  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 

(DE-365 : dp.  1,350 ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'8" ; dr.  9'5" ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 

dcp.  (hh. ) , 2 dct. ; cL  John  C.  Butler) 


McGinty  (DE-365)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  3 May  1944;  launched  5 August  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Perrillah  Atkinson  Malone;  and  com- 
missioned at  Orange  25  September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
William  H.  Harrison  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  training  along  the 
east  coast,  McGinty  departed  Norfolk  4 December  for 
escort  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  As  flagship  for  Escort 
Division  86,  she  touched  at  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor 
and  reached  Eniwetok  16  January  1945.  Later  that  day 
she  continued  on  to  Guam  as  convoy  escort.  During  the 
next  3 months  she  escorted  ships  from  Eniwetok  to  Guam 
and  Ulithi.  She  completed  three  round  trips  between 
Eniwetok  and  Guam  and  two  between  Eniwetok  and 
Ulithi.  She  escorted  tankers,  transports,  and  escort  car- 
riers as  well  as  merchant  ships. 

McGinty  arrived  Ulithi  27  April  and  served  there  as 
patrol  ship  until  15  June;  thence,  after  a run  to  Guam 
and  back,  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  Okinawa  1 July.  She 
returned  to  Ulithi  via  Saipan  the  12th;  completed  a 
similar  run  to  the  Palaus  and  back  23  July;  departed 
on  a second  Okinawa  run  4 August ; and  returned  to 
Ulithi  V-J  Day.  Thence  between  22  and  26  August  she 
sailed  to  Okinawa  for  duty  with  the  5th  Fleet. 

On  9 September  McGinty  sailed  in  the  screen  of  a mine- 
sweeping and  evacuation  force  bound  for  Japan.  She 
arrived  Wakayama,  Honshu,  the  11th  and  supported  the 
evacuation  of  POWs  before  sailing  for  Okinawa  the  18th. 
She  returned  to  Wakayama  a week  later  and  resumed 
her  support  of  occupation  operations  along  the  Honshu 
coast.  During  the  next  2 months  she  escorted  ships  be- 
tween the  Inland  Sea  and  Tokyo  Bay,  served  as  a harbor 
entrance  control  ship  in  the  swept  channel  of  Bungo  Suido, 
and  made  courier  runs  out  of  Wakayama.  Departing 
Japan  2 January  1946.  McGinty  sailed  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  22 
January.  She  steamed  to  San  Diego  23  and  24  March ; 
decommissioned  there  15  January  1947 ; and  was  berthed 
in  the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Korea,  McGinty  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  28 
March  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  W.  Pennoyer  in  com- 
mand. She  carried  out  intensive  training  along  the  west 
coast  and  at  Pearl  Harbor;  thence,  as  flagship  of  Escort 
Squadron  11,  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East  29  October.  Ar- 
riving Korean  waters  21  November,  she  began  blockade 
and  patrol  duty  in  Wonsan  Harbor  and  conducted  nu- 
merous shore  bombardments  of  Communist-held  positions. 
She  returned  to  Japan  in  mid-December,  thence  joined 
the  mighty  7th  Fleet’s  patrols  of  vigilance  in  the  Straits 
of  Formosa  6 January  1952  to  protect  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists from  the  menace  of  Chinese  communism.  She 
returned  to  the  east  coast  of  the  war-tom  Korean  Penin- 
sula and  between  5 March  and  29  April  carried  out  two 
more  blockade  and  bombardment  deployments  at  Wonsan. 
She  departed  Japan  15  May  and  returned  to  her  home 
port  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  24th. 

During  the  next  year  McGinty  prepared  for  additional 
WestPac  duty.  After  arriving  Sasebo,  Japan,  20  May 
1953,  she  resumed  patrol  duty  along  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  and  screened  ships  during  at  sea  replenishment 
operations.  Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she 
continued  peacekeeping  patrols  and  took  part  in  ASW 
exercises ; thence,  she  departed  the  Far  East  2 December. 

On  17  November  1954  McGinty  sailed  on  her  third 
cold  war  deployment  to  the  Far  East.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  she  patrolled  the  Sea  of  Japan  off  Korea, 
and  on  1 January  1955  she  transferred  this  important 
peacekeeping  duty  to  ships  of  the  Republic  of  Korea’s 
Navy  in  a ceremony  at  Pusan.  She  continued  to  support 
“keeping  the  peace”  missions  of  the  powerful  7th  Fleet. 
In  February  she  served  in  the  screen  for  the  Mobile  Re- 
plenishment Group  which  supported  the  7th  Fleet  during 
the  timely  and  successful  evacuation  of  the  Tachen 
Islands.  This  display  of  mighty  U.S.  seapower  permitted 
the  removal  of  Chinese  Nationalists  from  an  untenable 
position  on  the  coastal  islands  along  the  mainland  of 
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China  and  was  called  “the  most  forthright  U.S.  action 
against  communism  since  the  Korean  War.” 

McGinty  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  from  WestPac  23 
May  and  conducted  type  and  squadron  operations  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  during  the  rest  of  1955.  Between  April  and 
July  1956  she  supported  U.S.  nuclear  testing  programs  in 
the  Pacific  Proving  Grounds  of  the  Marshall  Islands ; 
she  served  both  as  a survey  and  a search  and  rescue 
ship.  Thence,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  duty  in 
the  Hawaiian  area  until  17  June  1957  when  she  sailed 
to  rejoin  the  7th  Fleet.  For  more  than  4 months  she 
ranged  the  western  Pacific  from  the  Marianas  and  the 
Philippines  to  Australia  and  Japan.  She  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  5 November. 

On  7 June  1958  McGinty  began  her  fifth  Far  East  de- 
ployment of  the  decade.  While  operating  in  the  Marianas, 
she  joined  Escort  Squadron  7 on  1 July.  Between  15 
September  and  12  October  she  patrolled  the  northern 
station  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  with  other  ships  of  the 
powerful  7th  Fleet.  This  timely  demonstration  thwarted 
the  possible  Communist  invasion  of  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Thus,  the  peacekeeping 
shield  of  U.S.  seapower  had  blunted  another  Chinese 
Communist  probe  against  the  forces  of  freedom  on  Taiwan. 

McGinty  steamed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  3 to  9 January 
1959.  She  decommissioned  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  19  Septem- 
ber 1959;  and  assigned  to  ResCortDiv  13,  she  was  placed 
in  sendee  as  a group  II  selected  reserve  destroyer  escort. 
Manned  by  a resen'e  crew,  she  performed  vital  training 
duty  for  Naval  Reserves.  In  response  to  overt  Communist 
pressures  by  East  Germany  against  West  Berlin,  McGinty 
was  mobilized  by  Presidential  order  25  August  1961  and 
recommissioned  2 October  1961,  Comdr.  Jerome  E.  Aakhus 
in  command. 

McGinty  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and,  as  flagship  for 
Escort  Squadron  7,  trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until 
departing  for  WestPac  10  Febmary  1962.  She  bolstered 
the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  versatile  7th  Fleet  while 
cruising  the  Far  East  from  the  South  China  Sea  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  She  returned  to  Portland  17  July,  decom- 
missioned 1 August  1962,  and  resumed  in  service  duty 
as  a training  ship  for  Naval  Reserves. 

Operating  out  of  Portland,  McGinty  provided  valuable 
service  as  a training  ground  to  maintain  the  operational 
and  combat  readiness  of  reservists.  In  addition,  she  took 
part  in  summer  training  exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters 
and  along  the  west  coast.  While  remaining  ready  to 
meet  the  threats  to  world  peace  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion,  she  also  responded  promptly  to  the 
menace  of  natural  disasters.  During  a flood  which  affected 
much  of  Oregon  and  portions  of  northern  California  in 
late  December  1964,  she  provided  material  assistance  to 
emergency  teams  and  lifesaving  missions  in  the  stricken 
areas. 

McGinty  was  transferred  to  the  Inactive  Ship  Main- 
tenance Facility,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  23  September  1968; 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the  same  day; 
and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  in  early  1969. 

McGinty  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean  sen-ice. 


McGowan 

Rear  Adm.  Samuel  McGowan,  born  at  Laurens,  S.C., 
1 September  1870,  was  commissioned  assistant  paymaster 
l->  March  1894.  On  1 July  1914  he  was  appointed  paymaster 
general  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  Holding  that  office  until 
his  retirement  in  1920,  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  plans 
to  maintain  the  fleets  during  World  War  I.  He  died  11 
November  1934  at  Laurens. 

(DD-678 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6" ; b.  39'8" ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  37 
k.  I cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm. , 7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt..  6 
dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 


McGowan  (DD-678)  was  laid  down  30  June  1943  by 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
launched  14  November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rose  McG. 
Cantey,  sister  of  Rear  Admiral  McGowan ; and  commis- 
sioned 20  December  1943,  Comdr.  James  B.  Weiler  in 
command. 

Postshakedown  training  completed  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  Marianas  campaign,  McGowan  arrived  at  Roi, 
Kwajalein  Atoll,  31  May  1944.  Ten  days  later  she  sailed 
with  TG  52.17  for  Saipan.  On  14  June  she  screened  the 
bombardment  ships.  The  next  day,  during  the  invasion, 
she  added  fire  support  to  her  duties,  disposing  of  a fuel 
dump  and  artillery  emplacements  endangering  forces  on 
the  beach.  As  the  beachhead  expanded,  McGowan  con- 
tinued to  support  the  assault  forces  with  counterbattery 
and  harassing  fire  until  the  23d,  when  she  retired  to 
Eniwetok.  Next  assigned  to  TG  53.1  she  screened  the 
transports  carrying  troops  to  Guam,  remained  through 
the  initial  landing  operations,  and  then  set  course  back 
to  Saipan.  There  she  rejoined  TG  52.17  for  screening  and 
fire  support  missions  during  the  Tinian  phase  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Marianas. 

At  the  end  of  July  McGowan  sailed  to  Guadalcanal  to 
prepare  for  the  amphibious  assault  on  the  Palaus.  Her 
TG  32.2,  sortied  8 September,  arriving  in  the  transport 
area  east  of  the  Palaus  on  the  15th.  McGowan  remained 
in  that  area  until  the  17th  when,  with  her  transport  group, 
she  moved  toward  Angaur  Island.  There  she  took  position 
in  the  antisubmarine  screen,  remaining  through  the  22d. 

The  destroyer  then  cruised  south  to  Manus,  the  staging 
area  for  the  upcoming  Leyte  operation.  On  11  October 
she  got  underway,  screening  LSTs  and  LCIs  of  the  7th 
Fleet  to  Leyte.  During  the  assault  on  Dulag,  20  October, 
she  served  as  fighter-director  for  aircraft  covering  the 
landings.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  25th  she  participated 
in  DesRon  54’s  torpedo  attack  on  Japanese  men-of-war, 
weakening  them  as  they  steamed  up  Surigao  Strait  into 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf  and  his 
battleline. 

Within  48  hours  McGowan  was  underway  for  Hollandia, 
from  where  she  screened  convoys  to  the  Philippines  until 
after  the  Mindoro  landings  in  December.  She  sailed  into 
Lingayen  Gulf,  11  January  1945,  to  take  part  in  the 
Luzon  offensive.  As  part  of  the  antiaircraft  screen  off 
the  San  Fabian  beachhead,  she  warded  off  the  suicide 
planes  of  the  Japanese  Special  Attack  Corps  until  the 
14th,  when  she  returned  to  escort  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  she  joined  the  fast  carriers, 
TF  58,  getting  underway  with  them  8 February.  Speeding 
north,  they  struck  at  Honshu  in  mid-February.  Next, 
setting  a southerly  course,  they  supported  the  I wo  Jima 
campaign  and  then,  in  March,  returned  to  the  Japanese 
home  islands  for  further  strikes.  Throughout  April  and 
May  they  provided  support  for  the  troops  fighting  on 
Okinawa  as  they  struck  at  enemy  military  and  industrial 
targets  from  Formosa  to  Kyushu.  Replenishing  in  the 
Philippines  in  early  June,  they  extended  their,  range 
northward  again  and  by  1 July  were  headed  for  objectives 
on  Honshu,  Hokkaido,  and  the  Kuriles. 

Following  the  strikes  on  the  Kuriles,  McGowan  was 
detached  from  T.F.  38  and  ordered  back  to  the  west  coast 
for  overhaul.  While  at  Adak,  14  August,  she  received 
word  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Assigned  to  the  9th  Fleet 
she  steamed  back  to  Japan  for  occupation  duty  in  the 
Ominato  Naval  Base  area.  On  12  October  she  departed 
Honshu  for  the  United  States.  Arriving  in  November,  she 
underwent  overhaul,  and  on  30  April  1946  she  decommis- 
sioned and  entered  the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Less  than  5 years  later  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  required  an  expansion  of  the  active  fleet.  McGowan 
recommissioned  6 July  1951  and  by  1952  had  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  reported  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  By  May  she  was  involved  in  training  for  Far  East- 
ern deployment.  She  departed  Newport  6 September  and 
arrived  at  Yokosuka  20  October.  On  17  November,  follow- 
ing operations  with  TF  96  off  Okinawa,  McGoican  ren- 
dezvoused with  TF  77  in  the  combat  area.  As  a unit  of  the 
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U.N.  Naval  Force  she  cruised  along  the  Korean  east  coast 
providing  close  fire  support  for  U.N.  troops  and  periodi- 
cally took  station  off  Wonsan  to  bombard.  Upon  leaving 
the  battle  area  she  called  at  Buckner  and  Subic  Bays, 
Singapore,  Calcutta,  Aden,  Suez,  and  Gibraltar,  arriving 
Newport  11  April  1953. 

Home  ported  there,  McGowan  operated  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  deploying  annually  to  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  next  7 years.  During  her  1956-58  oversea  deployments 
she  was  involved  in  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
volatile  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  the  spring  of  1956  she 
cruised  in  the  Red  Sea  area  and  then  the  Port  Said  area 
as  British  troops  withdrew  from  the  Suez  Canal  zone, 
returning  to  Newport  before  nationalization  of  the  canal. 
Subsequent  events  led,  in  the  fall,  to  the  brief  war  be- 
tween British,  French,  Israeli,  and  Egyptian  forces.  Ten- 
sion remained  high  and  in  May  1957  McGowan  was  back 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  22d,  she,  with  three  other 
ships  of  DesDiv  202,  became  the  first  warships  to  transit 
the  Suez  Canal  since  its  reopening  to  maximum  draft 
ships  (9  April  1957).  She  then  cruised  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  insure  safe  passage  of  American 
merchant  shipping  to  Israel  and  Jordan. 

By  late  spring  of  1958,  as  McGowan  again  returned  to 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Jordan  and  Lebanon  were 
threatened  with  coups  d'etat  in  the  continued  struggle 
for  leadership  of  the  Arab  world.  In  July,  President  Cha- 
moun  of  Lebanon  requested  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
in  insuring  the  stability  of  his  government,  while  Jordan 
made  a similar  request  to  Britain.  On  the  15th,  the  6th 
Fleet  stood  off  the  Lebanese  coast  while  landing  the  ma- 
rines. On  the  16th,  McGowan  arrived  from  another  tense 
area,  Cyprus.  She  remained  at  Beirut  through  the  20th, 
then  got  underway  to  take  a patrol  station  off  the  coast, 
remaining  until  1 August.  She  resumed  operations  to  the 
north,  and  in  September  departed  for  Newport,  arriving 
on  the  30th. 

In  October  of  1960  McGowan  was  designated  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Government  of  Spain  on  a renewable  5-year 
loan  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
On  30  November  1960,  at  Barcelona,  McGowan  decommis- 
sioned and  the  following  day  became  the  Jorge  Juan 
(D-25).  Thus  she  ended  her  17-year  career  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  beginning  one  with  the  Spanish  Navy  which  con- 
tinues with  distinction  in  1969. 

McGoivan  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


McKean 

William  Wister  McKean,  born  30  November  1800  in 
Huntington  County,  Pa.,  was  appointed  midshipman  30 
November  1814 ; served  in  the  Navy  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  the  Civil  War ; rose  to  the  rank  of  flag  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron ; relieved 
from  active  duty  4 June  1862:  and  died  at  Binghamton. 
N.Y.,  22  April  1865. 

I 

( DD-90 : dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31'8" ; dr.  8'6" ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  100 ; a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs.,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wiclces) 

The  first  McKean  (DD-90)  was  laid  down  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  12  February  1918; 
launched  4 July  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  La 
Monte  Ely ; and  commissioned  at  San  Francisco  25  Febru- 
ary 1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Raleigh  C.  Williams  in  command. 

McKean  served  in  the  Atlantic  from  1919  to  1922 ; made 
a cruise  to  European  waters  between  May  and  July  1919; 
operated  primarily  out  of  New  York  and  Charleston ; 
and  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  19  June  1922.  Re- 
classified APD-5  on  2 August.  1940,  she  recommissioned  at 
Norfolk  11  December  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  Burrows  in 
command,  and  resumed  duty  with  the  fleet. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Pacific  7 Decem- 
ber 1941,  ircKcan  departed  the  east  coast  10  May  1942 
and  reached  the  South  Pacific  20  July  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Solomons.  She  landed  troops  at  Tulagi  7 


August  and  during  the  next  several  months  made  escort 
and  supply  runs  from  bases  in  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides  to  American  positions  in  the  southern 
Solomons.  She  departed  the  South  Pacific  31  January 
1943 ; and,  after  completing  a cruise  to  the  west  coast  for 
overhaul,  she  resumed  escort  and  patrol  operations  be- 
tween the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomons  21  June.  Be- 
tween July  and  November  she  took  part  in  amphibious 
operations  in  the  central  Solomons,  landing  troops  at 
beachheads  on  New  Georgia  and  Rendova.  In  addition  she 
patrolled  the  waters  off  Guadalcanal  and  up  the  Slot  to 
New  Georgia. 

In  October  she  completed  preparations  for  operations 
in  the  Treasury  Islands  and  Bougainville.  She  landed 
fighting  men  on  Mono  Island  27  October,  including  a con- 
struction team  which  installed  a vital  search  radar  in  less 
than  a week’s  time.  Following  the  brilliant  American 
naval  victory  over  Japanese  forces  in  the  Battle  of  Em- 
press Augusta  Bay  during  the  darkness  of  2 November, 
McKean  steamed  with  a reinforcement  convoy  to  Bougain- 
ville and  on  the  6th  landed  marines  near  Cape  Torokina, 
Empress  Augusta  Bay.  She  carried  additional  troops  to 
Bougainville  11  November,  thence  returned  to  Guadal- 
canal for  yet  another  troop  run. 

With  185  marines  embarked,  McKean  sailed  up  the  slot 
late  15  November.  As  she  approached  Empress  Augusta 
Bay  early  17  November,  she  was  attacked  by  a torpedo 
plane  which  launched  a torpedo  off  the  starboard  quar- 
ter. McKean  turned  to  avoid  the  deadly  weapon;  but 
at  0350  the  torpedo  struck  the  starboard  side,  exploding 
the  after  magazine  and  depth  charge  spaces  and  rup- 
turing fuel  oil  tanks.  Flaming  oil  engulfed  McKean  aft 
of  the  No.  1 stack,  and  she  lost  all  power  and  communi- 
cations. Burning  oil  on  the  water  killed  men  who  were 
blown  or  jumped  overboard.  Her  skipper,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ralph  L.  Ramsey,  ordered  her  abandoned  at  0355;  at 
0400  she  began  to  sink  by  the  stern.  He  went  over  the  side 
12  minutes  later ; her  forward  magazine  and  oil  tank 
exploded  at  0415 ; and  her  stacks  disappeared  at  0418. 
Sixty-four  of  her  complement  and  52  of  her  embarked 
troops  died  from  the  explosions  or  flames.  The  survivors 
were  picked  up  by  rescuing  destroyers. 

McKean  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DD-784 ; dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6" ; b.  40'11" ; dr.  18'6" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  10  20mm„  5 21"  tt.,  2 

dct.,  6 dcp. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  McKean  (DD-784)  was  laid  down  by  Todd 
Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  15  September 
1944 ; launched  31  March  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Peyton ; and  commissioned  at  Seattle  9 June  1945, 
Comdr.  William  D.  Kelly  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Pacific  coast,  McKean  de- 
parted for  the  Far  East  22  September  and  during  the 
next  3 months  operated  in  support  of  occupation  opera- 
tions off  Japan.  Although  peace  had  come  to  the  once 
turbulent  waters  of  the  western  Pacific,  McKean  main- 
tained a pattern  of  readiness  and  alert  operations  in  re- 
sponse to  the  emerging  menace  of  communism  which 
threatened  not  only  Asia  and  the  blue  Pacific  but  the 
entire  free  world. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950,  McKean 
joined  the  mighty  7th  Fleet  to  suppress  the  overt  threat  to 
world  peace.  She  participated  in  the  brilliant  Inchon 
invasion  which  spearheaded  the  ground  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  North  Korean  Communists.  Later,  while 
steaming  on  patrol  off  the  Chinnampo  River,  she  dis- 
covered the  first  minefield  reported  during  the  police  action 
in  Korea.  From  November  1950  to  January  1951,  she 
joined  patrolling  destroyers  in  the  Straits  of  Taiwan ; 
thence,  after  rejoining  TF  77  briefly,  she  began  shore 
bombardment  and  blockade  operations  with  TF  95  at 
Wonsan,  Songjin,  and  Chinjou.  She  completed  her  de- 
ployment in  the  Far  East  in  the  spring  of  1951  and 
returned  to  Long  Beach  in  April. 
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For  more  than  a year  McKean  operated  out  of  Long 
Beach  while  training  men  of  the  modern  Navy.  She  entered 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  20  June  1952 ; was  reclassi- 
fied DDR-784  on  18  July  1952 ; and  during  the  next  7 
months  underwent  conversion  to  a radar  picket  destroyer. 
Following  shakedown,  she  joined  Destroyer  Division  131 
and  prepared  for  “keeping-the-peace”  duty  wherever  she 
might  be  needed. 

McKean  returned  to  the  Far  Bast  in  June  1953  and 
carried  out  patrols  and  readiness  exercises  from  Japan 
to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Another  WestPac  deployment  in 
1956  sent  her  to  the  southwest  Pacific  and  to  Australia, 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  following  year  she 
completed  another  cruise  to  the  “land  down  under.’’ 
WestPac  duty  in  1959  sent  her  to  the  Straits  of  Taiwan 
where  she  resumed  patrols  of  vigilance  to  protect  Na- 
tionalist China  from  invasion  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 
And  in  1960  she  deployed  to  the  restless  waters  of  South- 
east Asia  and  gave  visible  meaning  to  U.S.  determination 
to  protect  and  defend  that  troubled  area  of  the  world 
from  the  clutches  of  Asian  communism. 

Following  2 years  of  duty  at  Long  Beach,  McKean 
returned  to  the  Far  East  in  January  1962.  Operating  out 
of  the  Philippines,  she  conducted  AAW  and  ASW  exer- 
cises with  Hancock,  after  which  she  rejoined  the  Taiwan 
Patrol  in  June.  She  completed  her  deployment  and  re- 
turned to  Long  Beach  17  July.  Less  than  a year  later,  on 
18  May  1963,  she  again  deployed  to  WestPac.  During  the 
next  several  months  she  ranged  the  Pacific  from  the  Aleu- 
tians and  Japan  to  the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong ; thence, 
she  returned  to  Long  Beach  9 September. 

Between  7 February  and  9 November  1964  McKean 
underwent  FRAM  I conversion  at  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard.  She  reclassified  to  DD-784  on  1 Dec.  1963.  She 
joined  DesRon  19  1 July  1964;  operated  along  the  west 
coast  and  in  EastPac  during  the  next  year,  thence  de- 
ployed to  the  waters  off  troubled  Southeast  Asia  10  July 
1965. 

McKean  began  duty  with  the  mighty  7th  Fleet  in  the 
South  China  Sea  5 August  and  during  the  next  4 months 
screened  ships  of  the  Attack  Carrier  Striking  Group.  She 
cruised  off  the  troubled  and  inflamed  Vietnamese  coast 
and  bolstered  the  might  of  American  seapower  as  the 
United  States  increased  the  effort  to  protect  and  defend 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  South  Vietnam  from 
overt  external  aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. She  closed  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  7 Decem- 
ber to  direct  intensive,  accurate  shore  bombardment 
against  the  invaders. 

While  patrolling  the  coast  of  I Corps  area,  McKean 
delivered  a timely,  effective  shore  bombardment  15 
December  during  a night  sneak  attack  by  a superior  force 
of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  against  an  outnumbered 
South  Vietnamese  Regional  Force,  gallantly  defending  an 
outpost  at  My  Trang,  Quang  Ngai  Province.  The  well- 
equipped  PAVN  troops  struck  hard  at  the  outpost,  and  the 
defenders  soon  ran  short  of  ammunition.  However,  within 
20  minutes  after  the  start  of  the  attack,  McKean  took 
position  offshore  and  delivered  her  first  supporting  fire. 
For  5 hours  she  accurately  blasted  enemy  positions  with 
white  phosphorus,  illumination  and  high-explosive  fire; 
this  devastating  bombardment  repulsed  the  attack,  caused 
heavy  enemy  losses,  and  saved  the  outpost. 

Maj.  Gen.  Huang  Xauw  Lam,  the  commanding  general  of 
the  2d  Vietnamese  Infantry,  praised  McKean's  decisive 
action  and  stated : “Naval  gunfire  in  this  engagement  was 
a major  factor  in  defeating  the  enemy  and  making  the 
battlefield  so  untenable  that  he  abandoned  his  dead  and 
wounded  as  well  as  arms  and  equipment.” 

McKean  continued  her  vital  gunfire  support  missions 
until  20  December,  then  steamed  to  Hong  Kong  and  Yoko- 
suka. Departing  Japan  31  December,  she  returned  to  Long 
Beach  13  January  1966.  After  completing  preparations  for 
further  WestPac  duty,  she  departed  18  November, 
reached  Subic  Bay  8 December,  and  on  22  December  began 
SAR  duty  in  the  northern  station  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Serving  as  a gun  destroyer  and  helicopter  in-flight  re- 
fueling ship,  McKean  patrolled  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  until 


23  January  1967  and  again  from  23  February  until  12 
March.  In  addition  she  steamed  to  the  gun  line  on  four 
deployments  between  17  February  and  12  April  to  carry 
out  gunfire  support  missions.  During  these  assignments 
she  fired  more  than  4,000  rounds  of  5-inch  ammunition  at 
the  enemy. 

McKean  departed  the  turbulent  waters  of  Southeast 
Asia  24  April  to  visit  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports 
until  22  May  when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States. 
Steaming  via  Samoa  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  Long 
Beach  8 June.  Between  20  July  and  10  November  she 
underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  then  resumed  inten- 
sive training  to  keep  her  men  and  equipment  ready  for 
additional  WestPac  duty.  Into  1969,  she  continued  to  pre- 
pare for  “keeping-the-peace”  missions.  As  both  a weapon 
of  war  and  an  instrument  of  peace,  she  remains  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  the  free  world  and  makes  clear 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  influence  of  U.S.  seapower 
grows  instead  of  wanes. 

McKean  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 


McKee 

Hugh  W.  McKee,  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  25  September  1861.  Graduated  in 
1866,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  by  March 
1870,  and  was  serving  in  the  Asiatic  Squadron.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  11  June  1871,  while  leading  a company 
of  bluejackets  over  the  walls  of  a Korean  fort  on  Kang-wa 
Island  close  by  the  Inchon  beaches  during  a punitive 
expedition.  He  died  on  board  Colorado  and  was  buried  at 
his  birthplace. 

I 

(TB-18 : dp.  65 ; 1.  99'3"  ; b.  12'9"  ; dr.  4'3"  ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

12 ; a.  2 1-pdr.,  2 18”  tt. ; cl.  Dalilgren) 

The  first  McKee  (TB-18)  was  laid  on  11  September 
1897  by  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. ; launched 

5 March  1898 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Humriehouse ; 
and  commissioned  16  May  1898,  Lt.  C.  M.  Knepper  in 
command. 

McKee  underwent  sea  trials  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
then  sailed  to  New  York  to  assume  coastal  defense  duties 
during  Spanish-American  War.  Reassigned  to  Torpedo  Sta- 
tion Newport,  R.I.,  the  coal-burning  torpedo  boat  operated 
along  the  New  England  coast  until  returning  to  New  York 
13  December  1903,  where  she  decommissioned  22  Decem- 
ber 1903. 

Eight  months  later,  6 August  1904,  she  recommissioned 
and  steamed  back  to  Newport.  From  1907  to  1910  she 
operated  from  New  York,  then  was  assigned  special  duty 
in  the  reserve  at  Newport.  On  29  January  1912  she  arrived 
New  York  and  decommissioned.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list 

6 April  1912,  McKee  was  towed  to  Norfolk  and  used  as  a 
target.  On  24  September  1920  she  was  ordered  sunk  near 
Craney  Island,  an  order  carried  out  later  that  fall. 

II 

( DD-87 : dp.  1,060 ; 1.  314'5”  ; b.  30'11”  ; dr.  9'2”  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  100  ; a.  4 4”,  2 1-pdr.,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Wiclces) 

The  second  McKee  (DD-87)  was  laid  down  29  October 
1917  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched 
23  March  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Tynan : and  commis- 
sioned 7 September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Lee  in 
command. 

Following  a west  coast  shakedown,  McKee  sailed  from 
Mare  Island  13  September  1918,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  the  27th,  and  reported  for  duty  with  Destroyer 
Flotilla  5 at  New  York  2 October.  In  this  late  phase  of 
World  War  I,  short  coastal  sailings  preceded  her  depar- 
ture from  Hampton  Roads  28  October  as  a convoy  escort. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  Azores  5 November  she  was 
assigned  to  a returning  convoy  and  entered  New  York 
Harbor  2 December.  Early  in  1919  she  steamed  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  for  fleet  exercises  from  26  January  to 
4 April.  A number  of  voyages  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 
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Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  kept  her  crew  well  trained  prior  to 
her  reporting  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  13  December  to  be  placed 
in  reduced  commission. 

From  July  1921,  McKee  based  first  at  Newport,  R.I.,  then 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Washing- 
ton Disarmament  Conference  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  in 
April  1922.  Decommissioning  16  June  1922,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  7 January  1936  and  sold  to  Boston  Iron 
& Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  scrapping. 

Ill 

(DD-575  : dp.  2,050 ; 1.  376'5"  ; b.  39'8"  ; d.  17'9"  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  273;  a.  5 5”,  6 40mm.,  11  20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct., 

6 dcp. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  third  McKee  (DD-575)  was  laid  down  2 March 
1942  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched 
2 August  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Asbury, 
cousin  of  Lieutenant  McKee  ; and  commissioned  31  March 
1943,  Comdr.  J.  J.  Greytak  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  McKee  departed 
Norfolk  6 July  1943  for  the  Pacific  in  company  with  Yorlc- 
toicn.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  the  ships  sailed  into 
Hawaiian  waters  24  July  for  a 3-month  training  period. 
Ordered  to  join  TF  53  in  the  South  Pacific,  McKee  arrived 
New  Hebrides  4 November,  but  was  diverted  to  help  cover 
a convoy  retiring  from  newly  invaded  Bougainville  in  the 
Solomons.  During  heavy  air  attacks  the  night  of  the  8th 
McKee’s  20mm.  guns  splashed  two  enemy  planes,  the 
second  after  it  had  released  a torpedo  which  passed 
beneath  the  ship.  Refueling  at  Florida  Island  10  November 
she  guarded  carriers  for  a successful  air  strike  against 
the  Japanese  stronghold  at  Rabaul,  New  Britain.  The 
following  afternoon  the  enemy  lost  over  50  planes  in  a 
retaliatory  strike  against  the  retiring  ships.  McKee 
accounted  for  one  “Betty.” 

On  12  November  she  at  last  reported  to  TF  53,  now  en 
route  for  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  She  screened 
the  larger  combatant  ships  off  Tarawa  from  19  November 
to  7 December,  then  withdrew  to  the  Ellice  Islands. 

New  Year’s  Day  1944  she  steamed  into  Pearl  Harbor  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Kwajalein  scheduled  for  31 
January.  On  station  that  date  she  bombarded  adjoining 
Enubuj  and  provided  close  fire  support.  Screening  and 
bombardment  assignments  continued  until  3 February 
when  she  began  two  escort  missions  to  Guadalcanal  ter- 
minating at  Efate,  New  Hebrides.  McKee  sortied  with 
TF  37,  15  March  and  participated  with  its  battleships  5 
days  later  in  the  diversionary  shelling  of  Kavieng,  New 
Ireland.  The  destroyer  next  covered  the  initial  landings  on 
Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  23  April  and  then  escorted 
resupply  convoys  to  the  various  beachheads  of  the  Hol- 
landia  operation. 

In  May  and  June  she  prepared  in  the  Solomons  and  the 
Marshalls  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She  sortied 
from  Eniwetok  17  July  with  TG  53.18.  Scheduled  fire 
commenced  on  the  21st  in  Agana  Bay,  Guam,  as  3d  Division 
Marines  went  ashore.  Lying  close  enough  offshore  to  see 
enemy  occupied  pillboxes  and  trenches,  McKee  delivered 
close  support  fire  through  4 August  when  she  retired  with 
a group  of  carriers  to  New  Hebrides. 

The  need  for  an  intermediary  base  and  airfield  for  the 
recapture  of  the  Philippines  led  to  the  bombardment  and 
seizure  of  Morotai  in  the  Moluccas  beginning  15  Septem- 
ber. Meeting  only  light  opposition,  McKee  and  her  force 
soon  sailed  back  to  Humboldt  Bay,  a staging  area  for 
Leyte.  By  mid-October  over  700  vessels  were  underway  to 
see  the  6th  Army  safely  ashore.  On  20  October,  as  McKee 
approached  her  designated  area  in  Leyte  Gulf,  two  natives 
paddled  out  from  Samar.  Their  information  enabled  the 
ship  to  destroy  two  camouflaged  landing  barges,  a tug,  and 
an  ammunition  dump.  That  same  night  she  departed  with  a 
convoy  of  LSDs  for  Humboldt  Bay.  A series  of  new  convoy 
missions  brought  McKee  to  San  Francisco  15  November. 

On  10  January  1945  she  sailed  for  Ulithi  where  she 
joined  TF  58,  7 February,  for  strikes  against  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  The  task  force’s  planes  struck  Tokyo  16,  17, 
and  25  February,  hitting  Iwo  Jima  in  between,  in  raids  so 


destructive  and  successful  that  the  enemy  failed  to  retali- 
ate against  the  carriers  or  their  screen. 

They  returned  a month  later  for  strikes,  beginning  18 
March,  against  Kyushu  to  reduce  airborne  resistance  to 
the  Okinawa  landings  set  for  1 April.  This  raid  encoun- 
tered much  resistance  as  suicide  planes  managed  to  pene- 
trate the  combat  air  patrol  and  antiaircraft  fire  to  reach 
the  formation.  This  time  McKee  found  pilots  to  rescue, 
numbers  of  live  targets  for  her  antiaircraft  guns,  and  sub- 
marine contacts  for  two  depth  charge  runs. 

Air  attacks  increased  in  intensity  beginning  6 April  as 
this  force  of  the  5th  Fleet  sought  to  protect  the  Okinawa 
invasion  force  against  a fanatically  resistive  enemy.  On 
the  13th,  while  McKee  patrolled  on  picket  duty,  four  planes 
made  runs  on  her.  She  splashed  one  and  badly  damaged 
another ; the  third  crashed  50  feet  off  her  starboard  bow, 
while  the  fourth,  missing  her,  crashed  Bunt.  Three  days 
later  she  shot  down  a “Zeke”  attempting  to  crash  her.  On 
21  April  she  bombarded  Manimi  Daito  Shima.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  TG  58.1  retired  to  Ulithi  for  a 9-day  replen- 
ishment and  rest  period. 

Once  underway  again  McKee’s  carriers  struck  Kyushu 
13  May,  then  followed  an  alternating  pattern  again -t  the 
enemy  in  his  home  islands  and  on  Okinawa.  Meanwhile,  28 
May,  McKee  joined  Admiral  Halsey’s  3d  Fleet.  Eight  days 
later  a typhoon  with  winds  reaching  110  knots  threatened 
to  be  more  damaging  than  the  Japanese.  Skillful  seaman- 
ship brought  McKee  through  with  only  minor  damage. 

Repaired  and  overhauled  at  Leyte,  she  joined  TG  38.1 
on  9 July  off  the  Japanese  coast.  The  30th,  along  with  six 
other  destroyers,  she  made  the  closest  penetration  of  Jap- 
anese home  waters  up  to  that  time  as  they  swept  into 
Suruga  Wan  to  shell  an  aluminum  plant  and  railroad 
yards  at  Shimizu,  Honshu.  Despite  A-bombs  and  rumors 
of  peace,  airstrikes  continued  against  the  Tokyo  area  until 
0900  15  August,  when  Japan  capitulated.  The  day  before 
the  official  ceremony  on  board  Missouri,  McKee  turned 
homeward.  She  escorted  Wasp  to  Eniwetok.  then  steamed 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  joined  TG  11.6  bound  for  the 
east  coast.  McKee  arrived  Charleston,  S.C.,  16  October,  de- 
commissioned there  25  February  1946.  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  As  of  1969  she  is  berthed  at 
Orange,  Tex. 

McKee  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


McKeever  Bros. 

A merchant  name  retained. 

( S P-683 : 1.  136' ; b.  24' ; dr.  12' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  22 ; a.  2 
3-pdrs. ) 

McKeever  Bros.  (SP-683)  was  built  in  1911  by  Robert 
Palmer  & Sons,  Noank,  Conn. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  18 
May  1917  from  her  owners,  Steven  W.  and  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Keever ; and  commissioned  5 May  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
McKeever  Bros.,  performed  minesweeping  duties  and  par- 
ticipated in  coastal  defense  operations.  During  World  War 
I,  she  operated  out  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Delaware  River 
and  in  Delaware  Bay.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  22  March  1918  and  she  was  sold  1 July  1919. 


McLanahan 

Tenant  McLanahan,  born  in  Louisiana,  was  appointed 
midshipman  12  December  1839  and  passed  midshipman 
2 July  1845.  He  served  in  Preble  in  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron;  in  Dclairare,  Brandywine,  and  Macedonia 
in  the  Brazil,  African,  and  East  Indian  Squadrons,  1840- 
45;  and  in  Shark,  Portsmouth  and  Cyane  in  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  1846-48.  While  attached  to  the  latter  he  was 
one  of  Lieutenant  Heywood’s  party  beseiged  by  Mexican 
irregulars  at  San  Jose,  Baja  California,  24  January  to 
14  February  1848.  He  conducted  himself  in  a gallant,  un- 
flinching, and  devoted  manner,  until  he  was  killed  by  a 
rifleshot  in  the  neck  11  February  1848. 
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I 

( DD-264  : dp.  1,190  : 1.  314'5"  : b.  31'8"  : dr.  9'3"  ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl  .120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson.) 

The  first  McLanalian  (DD-264)  was  laid  down  20  April 
1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  22  September  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Howe ; and  commissioned  5 April  1919,  Comdr.  R.  B. 
Coffey  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  McLana- 
han  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  At  San  Diego  in 
October  1919  she  was  placed  in  reserve  and  decommis- 
sioned in  June  1922.  She  remained  at  San  Diego  until  re- 
commissioning 18  December  1939.  Then,  following  overhaul 
and  fitting  out,  she  steamed  to  the  east  coast.  On  8 October 
1940  she  decommissioned  as  a U.S.  Navy  ship  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy,  under 
the  terms  of  the  destroyers-for-bases  agreement,  as  Brad- 
ford ( H-72 ) . 

As  Bradford  she  performed  escort  duties  in  the  At- 
lantic, including  convoys  to  north  Africa  for  operation 
“Torch,”  from  1941  to  1943.  On  3 May  1943  she  was  de- 
clared no  longer  fit  for  ocean  escort  work  and  was  ordered 
decommissioned  at  Devonport.  There,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  she  served  as  an  accommodations  ship.  She  was 
scrapped  at  Troon  19  June  1946. 

II 

( DD-615  : dp.  1,620 ; 1.  348'4"  ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  17'4"  ; s.  37.5 

k. ; cpl.  259;  a.  4 5",  4 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp. ; cl. 

Benson) 

The  second  McLanalian  (DD-615)  was  laid  down 
29  May  1941  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding 
Division,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; launched  2 September  1942 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Howard ; and  commissioned 

19  December  1942.  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  R.  Hummer,  in  command. 

McLanalian  departed  San  Diego  19  February  1943  for 

assignment  with  DesRon  16,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  arrived 
at  Norfolk  10  March  and,  after  additional  training  at 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  several  coastal  convoys,  departed 
on  her  first  transatlantic  convoy,  to  Algeria,  28  April.  She 
returned  to  the  east  coast  8 June,  departing  again  for 
north  Africa  on  the  lltli.  The  destroyer  arrived  at  Oran 
21  June  to  prepare  for  operation  “Husky,”  the  invasion 
of  Sicily.  From  6 to  15  July,  she,  with  other  units  of  TF 
81,  maintained  an  antisubmarine-antiaircraft  screen  to 
protect  the  invasion  forces  at  Gela.  She  then  returned  to 
escort  duties  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

During  the  next  9 months,  her  convoys  suffered  only 
three  losses.  On  6 November,  while  en  route  to  Naples  from 
Oran,  her  convoy  was  attacked  by  enemy  aircraft  which 
launched  rocket  bombs  and  torpedoes  at  the  Allied  ships. 
McLanalian  escaped  damage,  but  two  merchantmen  and 
one  escort  were  lost. 

On  13  May  1944,  she  departed  Oran  for  Naples  to  aid 
in  the  Anzio  offensive.  For  the  next  month  and  a half 
she  followed  the  advancing  Allied  lines  up  the  Italian 
coast,  providing  gunfire  support  and  ensuring  the  even  flow 
of  supplies.  By  the  end  of  July,  she  had  begun  prepara- 
tions for  operation  “Anvil,”  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  She  spent  the  first  part  of  Augu«t  off  Sicily  in 
amphibious  exercises,  sailing  for  the  assault  area  on  the 
13th.  By  the  15th,  she  was  in  position  providing  fire  sup- 
port to  the  forces  landing  near  St.  Raphael.  On  the  18th, 
she  joined  the  beachhead  screen  and,  along  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  coasts,  protected  the  invasion  forces  and  their 
supply  lines  from  enemy  aircraft  and  submarines.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  she  returned  to  Oran  and  continued  on, 
a few  days  later,  to  New  York,  arriving  there  14  September. 

McLanalian  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  21  Decem- 
ber and  on  19  January  1945  joined  “le  Grande  Garde” 
patrol  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Ligurian  coast  from 
Monte  Carlo  to  Genoa.  While  off  San  Remo,  11  February,  a 
large  caliber  projectile  fired  by  a shore  battery  exploded 

20  to  40  feet  off  her  port  quarter.  Resultant  damage  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  one  dead  and  eight  severely  wounded, 


numerous  holes  above  and  at  the  water  line  and  one  gun 
out  of  commission. 

On  20  February,  McLanalian  departed  for  Oran.  She 
returned  to  Toulon  21  March  for  an  awards  ceremony  at 
which  Rear  Adm.  P.  Jaugard,  French  Navy,  presented  her 
captain,  medical  officer,  and  12  other  crewmembers  with 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Her  next  assignment  took  her  to 
Gibraltar,  where,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  destroyer  patrolled  the  Mediterranean  approaches  as 
far  south  as  Casablanca.  After  the  surrender  at  Reims, 
she  cruised  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  off  north  Africa  and 
on  30  June  sailed  for  Boston,  arriving  8 July. 

On  14  August,  McLanalian  departed  Boston  for  the 
Pacific  war  zone,  but,  with  receipt  of  news  of  Japan’s 
surrender,  her  orders  were  changed.  She  remained  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  completing  cruises  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Guantanamo  Bay  before  mooring  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  3 November.  There  she  joined  the  Inactive  Fleet 
and  decommissioned  2 February  1946.  Into  1969  she  has 
remained  in  reserve,  out  of  commission  and  is  berthed  at 
Philadelphia. 

McLanalian  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

McLane 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

(W SC-146 : dp.  220;  1.  125' ; b.  23'6"  ; dr.  6'9"  ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  24;  a.  13") 

McLane  (WSC-146)  was  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by 
American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and 
commissioned  8 April  1927  as  a patrol  craft  of  the  125- 
foot  class.  Until  World  War  II  she  made  patrols  and  had 
rescue  duty  out  of  New  London,  Conn. ; Oakland  and 
San  Pedro,  Calif. ; and  Moreliead  City,  N.C.  In  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  No.  8929  of  1 November  1941, 
McLane  began  to  operate  as  part  of  the  Navy,  serving  on 
the  Bering  Sea  Patrol. 

While  defending  the  Aleutians  9 July  1942,  she  attacked 
an  unknown  Japanese  submarine.  Shortly  thereafter  she 
became  a buoy  tender,  carrying  out  the  immense  task  of 
serving  the  thousands  of  navigational  aids  necessary  to 
guide  naval  and  merchant  shipping. 

McLane  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 
January  1946,  when  she  began  patrol  duty  out  of  Alameda, 
Calif.  Now  permanently  assigned  to  Brownsville,  Tex., 
she  continues  patrol  and  buoy  tender  operations  in  gulf 
coast  waters.  She  was  redesignated  WMEC-146  in  1966. 


McLennan 

A county  in  central  Texas. 


McLennan  (APA-246),  a “Victory”  type,  Haskell-class 
transport,  was  authorized  to  be  constructed  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  contract  awarded  1 March  1945  to  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; however,  the  contract 
was  canceled  19  August  1945. 


McMinnville 

Towns  in  northwestern  Oregon  and  central  Tennessee. 

(PCS-1401 ; dp.  251  (lt.)  ; 1.  136";  b.  24'6" ; dr.  8'7"  ; s. 
14  k. ; cpl.  57 ; a.  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.)  ; cl.  PC 8-1376) 

McMinnville  (PCS-1401)  was  laid  down  as  YMS-5^2 
by  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  3 March  1944 ; 
redesignated  PCS-l^Ol  23  June  1944;  launched  22  July 
1944 ; and  commissioned  at  Newport  Beach  21  February 
1945,  Lt.  R.  P.  Gray  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  out  of  San  Diego,  PCS-1401 
reported  for  duty  with  the  West  Coast  Sound  Training 
Squadron  at  San  Diego  25  March  1945.  During  the  closing 
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months  of  World  War  II  she  operated  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia training  men  in  antisubmarine  warfare  sonar  tech- 
niques. She  had  similar  duty  out  of  San  Diego  over  the  next 
decade,  joining  Service  Squadron  1 in  November  1954. 

On  31  March  1955  she  left  San  Diego  for  Panama,  New 
Orleans,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 1 June  1955,  was  placed  in  an  “in  service”  status, 
and  began  training  naval  reservists  of  the  Chattanooga 
area.  Renamed  McMinnville  (PCS-1401)  15  February 
1956,  she  continued  to  give  vital  service  in  maintaining 
reserve  readiness  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 August 
1962.  She  was  sold  to  Marine  Exploration  Co.,  Miami, 
Fla.,  28  May  1963. 

McMorris 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  H.  McMorris,  born  31  August  1890  at 
Wetumpka,  Ala.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1908  and 
commissioned  ensign  in  June  1912.  On  11  to  12  October 
1942,  as  commanding  officer  of  San  Francisco , he  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance,  which  deflated  Japanese 
belief  in  their  night  fighting  superiority.  During  the 
Battle,  he  “.  . . fought  his  ship  valiantly,  maneuvering 
with  the  expertness  of  able  seaman  and  striking  at  the 
enemy  with  determined  and  effective  gunfire  despite  the 
difficulties  of  night  combat.  As  captain  of  the  flagship,  he 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Task  Force  [TF  64] 
Commander  and  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
our  forces.”  He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  the  above- 
cited  actions.  In  December  1942,  he  assumed  command  of 
Crusier  Destroyer  Force  S,  operating  in  the  northern 
Pacific.  On  26  March  1943,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Komandor- 
ski Islands,  he  used  that  force  to  prevent  Japanese  rein- 
forcement of  garrisons  on  Kiska  and  Attu.  For  his  able 
handling  of  the  force  in  the  victory,  he  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  Later,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas,  he  was  awarded  a Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  supervising  “.  . . the 
preparation  and  execution  of  strategic  and  tactical  plans 
for  Naval  Operations  ...  in  the  Gilberts,  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  Western  Caroline  Islands,  Iwo  Jima,  and 
Okinawa  . . .”  Retiring  as  vice  admiral,  1 September 
1952,  he  died  11  February  1954  at  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

( DE-1036 : dp.  1,750  (f.)  ; 1.  311'9"  ; b.  37';  dr.  17'2"  ; s. 

22+  k. ; cpl.  175  ; a.  2 3",  6 tt.,  2 dcp. ; cl.  Claud  Jones) 

McMorris  (DE-1036)  was  laid  down  15  November  1958 
by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio ; launched 
26  May  1959  by  Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Westwego, 
La. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  McMorris,  widow  of 
Vice  Adm.  McMorris ; and  commissioned  4 March  1960  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Lt.  Comdr.  Martin  Zenni  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  on  the  east  coast,  McMorris  proceeded  to 
San  Diego  where  she  reported  to  the  Cruiser  Destroyer 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  In  April,  1961,  she  headed  west  for 
her  first  6 months  deployment  in  the  Far  East.  Beginning 
and  ending  that  WestPac  tour  on  the  Taiwan  Straits 
Patrol,  she  also  served  with  the  7th  Fleet’s  ASW  Group, 
as  station  ship  at  Hong  Kong  and  as  good  will  ship  for 
people-to-people  visits  to  Japanese  cities  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

Employed  similarly  on  her  next  three  WestPac  tours, 
her  schedule,  as  well  as  her  homeport,  was  changed  in 
1965.  On  17  May  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home 
port  since  January,  for  duty  off  Vietnam.  As  flagship  of 
CortRon  5 she  participated  in  “Market  Time”  operations, 
search  and  surveillance  with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Navy’s  Junk  Force.  During  that  tour  she  became  the  first 
destroyer  escort  to  engage  in  shore  bombardment  in  the 
Vietnamese  combat  zone. 

She  returned  to  Hawaii  in  late  August  and  followed  her 
South  China  Sea  operations  with  two  cruises,  one  to  the 
northern  Pacific  and  one  to  the  South  Pacific,  completing 
both  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Since  that  time,  into  1969 
she  has  conducted  special  operations  under  the  command 
of  commander,  Hawaiian  sea  frontier  when  not  involved  in 
upkeep  and  type  training. 


McNair 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  V.  McNair,  born  13  January  1839 
at  Abington,  Pa.,  was  appointed  midshipman  21  De- 
cember 1853.  He  served  on  the  Atlantic  blockade  stations 
and  Mississippi  River  patrols  during  the  Civil  War.  During 
his  later  career  his  command  assignments  included  : Super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Observatory,  1890-92 ; Commander 
of  the  Asiatic  Station,  1895-97  ; and  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  1898-1900.  Rear  Admiral  McNair  died 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  28  November  1900,  while  awaiting 
orders. 

( DD-679 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6”  ; b.  39'8"  ; dr.  17'9”  ; s.  37 

k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5”  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21”  tt., 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

McNair  (DD-679)  was  laid  down  30  June  1943  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
launched  14  November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  V. 
McNair,  Jr.,  daughter-in-law  of  Rear  Admiral  McNair ; and 
commissioned  30  December  1943,  Comdr.  M.  L.  McCul- 
lough, Jr.,  in  command. 

McNair  departed  New  York  5 March  1944  for  the  Pa- 
cific. By  14  June,  as  a unit  of  DesRon  54,  she  was  in  the 
screen  for  the  battleships  that  opened  their  guns  against 
Japanese  shore  installations  on  Saipan.  For  the  next 
19  days  she  provided  fire  support  and  carried  out  anti- 
submarine patrols.  On  3 July,  she  was  detached  from  TF 
52  to  escort  ships  between  Eniwetok  and  Saipan.  Rejoining 
that  force  on  the  25th,  she  provided  fire  and  screening 
support  for  the  invasion  of  Tinian.  Detached  again  2 
August,  McNair  steamed  to  Guadalcanal  to  prepare  for  the 
next  offensive  operation,  the  Palaus.  From  6 to  21  Septem- 
ber, she  supported  the  land  forces  effecting  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  the  southern  Palaus  with  counterbattery 
and  harassing  fire.  After  Anguar,  she  sailed  south  to 
Manus,  the  staging  area  for  the  Leyte  invasion. 

Arriving  in  the  Leyte  Gulf  transport  area  20  October, 
McNair  took  up  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  to  protect  ships 
and  troops  as  the  latter  began  to  storm  the  shore  at  Dulag. 
In  the  first  hours  of  the  25th,  she  remained  at  her  station 
to  cover  the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf  as  her  sister  ships  of 
DesRon  54  conducted  their  much  heralded  night  torpedo 
attack  on  Japanese  men-of-war  steaming  toward  the  north- 
ern end  of  Surigao  Strait  and  defeat  under  the  guns  of 
Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  battleline. 

The  next  day,  she  got  underway  for  Hollandia  where 
she  took  up  escort  work,  ensuring  the  safe  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements at  Leyte.  Then  she  sailed  back  to  the  Solomons 
for  rehearsals  for  the  assault  on  Luzon.  Clearing  Guadal- 
canal 25  December,  she  screened  transports  to  Manus, 
continuing  on  to  Lingayen  Gulf  with  them  2 January  1945. 
She  entered  the  gulf  11  January.  There,  until  the  14th,  she 
provided  close  fire  support  and  met  the  attacks  of  Japa- 
nese kamikazes  with  skill.  She  then  joined  the  fast  carriers 
for  strikes  in  support  of  the  Iwo  Jima  offensive.  By  16 
February  she  was  72  miles  off  Honshu,  screening  the  car- 
riers as  their  planes  struck  at  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area, 
thus  keeping  Japanese  planes  at  home  while  landings  were 
made  on  Iwo.  The  force  next  moved  south  to  provide  air 
cover  over  the  embattled  island.  On  the  21st,  McNair 
helped  damaged  Saratoga  fight  off  suicide  and  torpedo 
planes,  splashing  two  of  the  latter,  and  then  escorted  her 
to  Eniwetok  for  repairs. 

On  18  March,  the  destroyer  was  back  with  the  carriers 
for  raids  on  the  Nansei  Shoto  in  preparation  for  the  up- 
coming Okinawa  campaign.  On  1 April  they  provided  close 
support  as  troops  landed  on  that  enemy  bastion.  McNair 
remained  off  Okinawa  to  aid  in  fighting  off  the  daily  air 
attacks  until  27  April  when  she  returned  to  Ulithi  for 
repairs.  Returning  to  Okinawa  25  May,  she  conducted 
further  shore  bombardment  and  antiaircraft  patrol  mis- 
sions before  returning  13  June  to  Leyte,  the  staging  area 
of  the  fast  carriers’  last  deployment  against  J apan. 

The  force  steamed  north  1 July  and  for  the  next  month 
and  a half  ranged  the  coasts  of  the  enemy’s  home  islands, 
raining  destruction  on  industrial  and  military  targets  on 
Honshu,  Hokkaido,  and  the  Kuriles.  On  12  August,  after 
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her  guns  had  pounded  Paramushiro  in  the  Kuriles,  McNair 
headed  for  the  Aleutians. 

At  Adak  on  the  14th  she  received  news  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  and  with  that  news,  new  orders  to  return  to 
Japan  for  occupation  duty  in  the  Aomori-Ominato  area. 
Two  months  later,  12  October,  she  departed  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  4 November.  At  San 
Diego,  28  May  1946,  she  decommissioned  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  1950,  world  tension  increased  as  the  divided  country 
of  Korea  became  the  site  of  overt  hostilities.  McNair  was 
soon  taken  out  of  mothballs,  recommissioning  6 July  1951. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  had  reported  for  duty  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  On  6 September  1952,  she  departed  her 
home  port,  Newport,  R.I.,  for  a world  cruise  that  took  her 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Korea,  where  she  served  as 
gunfire  support  ship  for  United  Nations  troops  and  as 
guardian  of  carriers  of  the  7th  Fleet.  After  3 months  in 
the  combat  area,  she  transited  the  Suez  Canal  en  route 
home,  arriving  Newport  11  April  1953.  In  July  she  headed 
back  across  the  Atlantic  for  a midshipman  training  cruise 
to  northern  Europe,  followed  by  her  first  deployment  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

McNair  remained  on  the  east  coast  until  18  April  1956 
when  she  sailed  on  72  hours  notice  for  the  Middle  East. 
There  she  cruised  the  Red  Sea  and  along  the  northern 
Egyptian  coast  until  mid-July.  On  20  July  she  cleared 
Gibraltar  and  by  the  28th  was  back  at  Newport. 

Tension  in  the  Middle  East  remained  high  and  in  May 
1957  McNair  was  back  in  the  Mediterranean.  Transiting 
the  Suez  Canal  22  May  with  her  division,  DesDiv  202,  she 
again  cruised  in  the  Red  Sea  area  until  July.  She  then 
returned  to  the  Mediterranean  for  6th  Fleet  operations, 
departing  for  Newport  22  August.  On  June  1958,  McNair 
again  sailed  eastward  to  help  deal  with  another  explosive 
situation  in  the  politically  unstable  eastern  Mediterranean 
area.  From  23  July  to  20  August  she  patrolled  off  Lebanon. 
In  mid-September  tension  decreased  and  the  destroyer  de- 
parted for  Newport,  arriving  on  the  30th. 

McNair's  1959  6th  Fleet  deployment  was  followed  by 
assignment  to  the  4th  Naval  District  as  a Naval  Reserve 
training  ship,  based  at  Philadelphia.  On  13  August  1961, 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  between  East  and  West  Berlin  was 
closed  and  construction  on  the  Berlin  Wall  was  begun  by 
East  Germany.  As  tension  in  the  city,  and  the  world, 
increased,  Allied  garrisons  were  reinforced  and  ships  of 
the  Allied  navies  stood  by  to  await  developments.  McNair’s 
reserve  crew  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  the  destroyer 
again  joined  the  active  fleet  for  operations  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  mid-February  she  sailed  on 
her  last  European  deployment,  a 5-month  cruise  to  north- 
ern European  ports.  By  7 September  she  had  resumed  her 
status  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship  and  had  returned 
her  reservist  crew  to  civilian  life.  In  August  1963  she  en- 
tered the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  preinactivation 
overhaul.  Decommissioning  there  30  December,  she  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she 
has  remained  into  1969. 

McNair  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


McNulty 

John  Thomas  McNulty,  born  23  April  1897  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  14  August  1917  for  World 
War  I service,  until  discharged  7 August  1919.  He  reen- 
listed 15  July  1920  for  the  period  to  10  July  1924,  and  after 
his  third  enlistment,  29  July  1924,  served  continuously  un- 
til his  death  while  serving  in  Astoria  during  the  Battle 
of  Savo  Island  9 August  1942.  Commissioned  ensign  3 
November  1941,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  (jg.)  15 
June  1942. 

( DE-581 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306' ; b.  37' ; dr.  9'8"  ; s.  23  k. ; cpl. 

186 ; a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20mm..  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 

1 dcp  (hh.)  ; cl.  Ruddcrow) 


McNulty  (DE-581)  was  laid  down  17  November  1943 
by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
launched  8 January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Helen  K. 
McNulty ; and  commissioned  31  March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
William  C.  Jennings  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  McNulty  trained  along 
the  east  coast  until  leaving  Chesapeake  Bay  on  escort 
duty  with  UGS^46  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  Her  guns  helped 
drive  off  an  attacking  German  bomber  12  July  1944,  and 
her  convoy  safely  reached  Bizerte  2 days  later.  Following 
another  convoy  mission  to  New  York,  she  made  a similar 
crossing  from  Norfolk  to  Tunisia  to  New  York,  then  sailed 
with  Cort  Div  67  for  the  Pacific  3 November. 

Arriving  in  Hollandia,  New  Guinea  17  December,  Mc- 
Nulty joined  the  7th  Fleet.  Her  first  convoy  escort  mission 
was  to  Leyte,  19  December  to  2 January  1945.  In  less  than 
24  hours  she  sortied  with  TG  78.9,  the  2d  Lingayen  Sup- 
ply Group,  and  with  it  underwent  a series  of  kamikaze 
attacks  off  Luzon  12  January  1945.  Two  merchantmen 
were  damaged,  and  more  than  100  soldiers  aboard  one  of 
these  were  killed.  McNulty  safely  reached  Lingayen  Gulf 
13  January,  then  escorted  ships  back  to  Leyte,  arriving 
19  January. 

McNulty  patrolled  off  Luzon  29  January  as  the  San 
Narciso  Attack  Force  carried  out  the  unopposed  landings 
which  spearheaded  the  drive  to  liberate  Manila.  She  con- 
tinued patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  to  the 
Admiralties,  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Okinawa  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  Philippines  sea  frontier 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

McNulty  sailed  from  Subic  Bay  1 September  to  support 
occupation  operations,  first  escorting  Relief  (AH-1)  from 
Okinawa  to  Korea,  then  cruised  the  China  coast  before 
sailing  for  home  from  Okinawa  14  October.  She  arrived 
San  Diego  5 November,  decommissioned  there  2 July  1946, 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains 
into  1969. 

McNulty  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Meade 

Richard  Worsam  Meade,  born  in  New  York  City  9 Octo- 
ber 1837,  and  Robert  Lemy  Meade,  born  at  AVashington, 
D.C.,  26  December  1841,  compiled  distinguished  military 
careers  during  the  19th  century.  They  were  nephews  of 
Gen.  George  Gordon  Meade  who  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  during  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Richard  AVorsam  Meade  was  appointed  midshipman  2 
October  1850,  and  prior  to  the  Civil  AA'ar  served  in  the 
Mediterranean,  AA'est  Indian,  Pacific,  and  African  Squad- 
rons. He  served  under  Admiral  Porter  during  the  Civil 
AA'ar,  commanded  Marblehead,  and  took  part  in  action 
against  Confederate  batteries  along  the  Stono  River,  S.C. 
He  later  held  important  shore  positions  including  duty 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  Promoted  to  rear  admiral  7 Sep- 
tember 1894,  he  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1895  and  died 
at  AA'ashington,  D.C.,  4 May  1897. 

Robert  lemy  Meade  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  14  June  1862.  He  commanded 
a battalion  of  marines  during  the  suppression  of  the  New 
York  City  draft  riots  in  July  1863.  He  took  part  in  the 
daring  boat  attack  against  Fort  Sumter  8 September 
and  was  later  brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice. During  the  Spanish-American  AA'ar  he  served  as  fleet 
marine  officer  in  Ncic  York  and  participated  in  the  Battle 
of  Santiago.  Promoted  to  colonel  3 March  1899,  he  served 
in  China  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  participated  in 
the  Battle  of  Tientsin.  For  distinguished  conduct  and 
public  service,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general,  by 
brevet,  13  July  1900.  He  retired  29  .Tune  1906  and  died  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  11  February  1910. 

I 

( DD-274 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'4"  ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson ) 

The  first  Meade  (DD-274)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.,  23  September  1918; 
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launched  24  May  1919 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Annie  Paulding 
Meade ; and  commissioned  at  Boston,  Mass.,  8 September 
1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Benjamin  F.  Tilley,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  Meade  was  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  During  more  than 
the  next  2 years  she  operated  out  of  west  coast  ports  in- 
cluding San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  while  participating 
in  fleet  and  squadron  maneuvers.  After  duty  with  several 
destroyer  divisions,  she  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  25 
May  1922  and  was  placed  in  reserve. 

Meade  recommissioned  at  San  Diego  18  December  1939, 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  A.  Printup  in  command.  After  returning  to 
the  east  coast  in  1940,  she  served  with  ships  of  DesRon  9 
of  the  U.S.  Fleet.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Destroyer  Transfer  Agreement  of  September  1940,  Meade 
was  designated  one  of  the  50-overage  destroyers  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom.  She  decommissioned 
and  was  turned  over  to  the  British  26  November  1940. 
Renamed  H.M.S.  Ramsey  (G-60)  she  served  the  Royal 
Navy  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  later  performed  valuable 
duty  as  an  aircraft  training  ship.  She  completed  her  serv- 
ice 30  June  1945  and  was  scrapped  in  July  1947  at  Bo’ness, 
England. 

II 

( DD-602  : dp.  1,620 ; 1.  348'4"  ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  17'4"  ; s.  38  k. ; 

cpl.  268;  a.  4 5",  4 1.1",  7 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  2 det., 

6 dcp. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Meade  (DD-602)  was  laid  down  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  25 
March  1941;  launched  15  February  1942;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Moray  Nairne  Wootton ; and  commissioned  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  22  June  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  S.  Lamb 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Meade 
sailed  in  the  screen  escorting  Washington  (BB-56)  to  the 
South  Pacific.  After  arriving  Tongatabu  14  September, 
she  guarded  carrier  task  groups  defending  the  vital  sea 
lanes  between  Allied  bases  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  Solomons.  Operating  out  of  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  she  served  gallantly  during  the  critical 
months  in  late  1942  when  the  protracted  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  Guadalcanal  severely  tested  the  Nation’s  ships 
and  sailors. 

As  escort  for  Kopara  (AG-50)  and  YT-130,  Meade 
cruised  off  Guadalcanal  during  the  costly  but  decisive 
night  cruiser  battle  13  November.  She  reached  Tulagi  the 
14th,  and  following  the  night  battleship  battle  14  to  15 
November,  she  crossed  Ironbottom  Sound  and  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  blasted  four  beached  enemy  trans- 
ports north  of  Tassafaronga  with  5-inch  rapid  fire.  The 
hapless  transports  previously  had  suffered  aerial  strafing 
and  bombing  attacks,  and  Meade’s  concentrated  gunfire 
left  them  wrecks  “blazing  with  many  internal  explosions.” 
Thence  she  cruised  the  waters  between  Savo  Island  and 
Guadalcanal  and  rescued  266  men  from  destroyers  Preston 
(DD-379)  and  Walkc  (DD-416)  sunk  during  the  fierce 
fighting  of  the  previous  night.  After  returning  to  Tulagi, 
she  joined  the  search  off  San  Cristobal  16  November  for 
survivors  from  Junca u (CL-52). 

Between  22  November  and  16  December,  Meade  oper- 
ated as  escort  for  Navajo  (AT-64)  during  salvage  opera- 
tions. She  screened  damaged  cruiser  Portland  (CA-33)  to 
Sydney,  Austrlia,  thence  guarded  Minneapolis  (CA-36) 
en  route  to  the  New  Hebrides.  She  continued  escort  oper- 
ations between  Guadalcanal  and  bases  in  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides.  During  the  Battle  of  Rennell 
Island,  29  to  30  January  1943,  she  screened  escort  carriers 
of  TF  18. 

Meade  departed  the  South  Pacific  18  March  for  the 
Aleutians,  arriving  15  April.  During  4 months  of  patrol 
and  escort  duty  in  the  North  Pacific,  she  provided  shore 
bombardment  and  fire  support  during  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  fog-shrouded  Attu  Island  11  May.  Before 
departing  the  Aleutians,  she  also  took  part  in  the  bloodless 
occupation  of  Kiska  Island,  previously  evacuated  by  the 
Japanese. 


After  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound,  she  steamed  via  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  29  October  for  duty 
with  the  5th  Fleet  Assault  Force.  She  departed  Efate,  New 
Hebrides,  13  November  and  sailed  as  part  of  the  fire 
support  group  of  the  southern  task  force  (TF  53)  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  She  screened  cruisers  and 
provided  shore  bombardment  support  during  the  bitterly 
contested  assaults  on  Betio  Island,  Tarawa,  20  November. 

Two  days  later,  Meade  made  an  underwater  sound  con- 
tact while  screening  to  westward  of  the  transport  area. 
Between  1530  and  1736  Meade  and  Frazier  (DD-607) 
launched  five  intensive  depth  charge  attacks.  Meade’s 
final  barrage  forced  Japanese  submarine  1-35  to  surface, 
and  both  destroyers  directed  “a  devastating  fire  upon  the 
target  with  all  batteries.”  Five  minutes  later  Meade 
checked  her  fire  and  at  1751  Frazier  rammed  the  sub,  hit- 
ting her  port  quarter  abaft  the  conning  tower.  1-35  settled 
and  sank,  stem  first,  at  1754. 

The  destroyers  launched  boats  to  recover  four  survivors. 
One  was  killed  during  a brief  exchange  of  gunfire ; as 
Meade's  boat  returned  with  a second,  seriously  wounded 
prisoner,  an  American  dive  bomber  mistook  it  for  a sub- 
marine conning  tower  and  bombed  it  with  a 500-pound 
delayed  fuze  bomb,  lt  landed  3 feet  away,  and  the  under- 
water explosion  lifted  the  boat  out  of  the  water  and  holed 
it.  Meade  recovered  the  motor  whaleboat  crew  who  were 
“shaken  up  somewhat.” 

Meade  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  and  during 
the  next  6 weeks  trained  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  She  sortied  with  TF  52  on  22  January  1944,  and 
on  the  30th  participated  in  heavy  bombardment  of  enemy 
installations  on  Taroa  Island,  Maloelap  Atoll.  Arriving 
off  Kwajalein  Island  the  31st,  she  screened  battleships  and 
cruisers  during  intensive  shore  bombardments.  In  addi- 
tion she  provided  scheduled  and  spotter-directed  gunfire 
against  enemy  installations  on  1 and  2 February,  destroy- 
ing blockhouses,  pillboxes,  and  machinegun  emplacements. 
She  remained  in  the  Kwajalein  area  until  16  February, 
thence  sailed  via  Majuro  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  the 
24th. 

Meade  returned  to  Majuro  8 March  for  screening  duty 
with  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  58.  After  supporting  shore 
bombardment  and  airstrikes  against  Mille  Atoll,  Marshalls, 
18  March,  she  screened  the  hard-hitting  carriers  west- 
ward to  the  Carolines.  Between  30  March  and  2 April 
TF  58  carried  out  intensive  airstrikes  against  enemy 
positions  on  Yap,  Woleai,  and  the  Palaus.  She  supported 
similar  strikes  in  western  New  Guinea  21  to  24  April, 
then  protected  the  mighty  carriers  during  heavy  air  raids 
against  Truk  and  Ponape,  Carolines,  29  to  30  April.  She 
returned  to  the  Marshalls  4 May. 

Between  12  May  and  10  July  Meade  operated  out  of 
Majuro  while  conducting  shore  bombardments  and 
blockade  patrols  against  bypassed  islands  in  the  Marshalls, 
including  Wotje,  Maloelap,  Mille,  and  Jaluit.  Departing 
Majuro  11  July,  she  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
west  coast,  arriving  San  Francisco  26  July.  After  over- 
haul at  Mare  Island,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20 
September.  During  the  next  2 months  she  provided  train- 
ing facilities  for  the  Pacific  Fleet  Torpedo  and  Gunnery 
School,  then  sailed  1 December  in  the  screen  for  Wisconsin. 

Arriving  Ulithi,  Carolines,  9 December,  Meade  returned 
to  the  Marshalls  15  to  19  December  escorting  two 
merchant  ships.  Thence,  between  25  December  and  16 
January  1945  she  completed  two  escort  voyages  between 
Eniwetok  and  Guam.  Departing  the  Marshalls  21  January, 
she  steamed  via  Ulithi  to  the  Philippines  where  she  ar- 
rived the  28th  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  As  a unit  of 
DesDiv  27,  she  escorted  LSTs  and  merchant  ships  from 
Leyte  Gulf  via  Mindoro  and  Subic  Bay  to  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon,  8 to  13  February.  For  more  than  2 months  Meade 
operated  out  of  Lingayen  Gulf,  patrolling  the  approaches 
of  the  gulf  and  the  coast  of  western  Luzon  for  enemy 
submarines  and  aircraft.  She  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  5 
May. 

Assigned  to  TG  78.3,  Meade  enter  Macajalar  Bay,  Min- 
doro, 10  May  and  laid  down  fire  support  during  unopposed 
amphibious  landings.  She  departed  the  area  the  15th  and 
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escorted  ships  to  Cebu  and  Mindanao  before  returning  to 
Leyte  20  May.  She  continued  escort  runs  to  the  southern 
Philippines  until  9 July ; a month  later  she  sailed  for 
Subic  Bay,  arriving  there  just  prior  to  Japanese 
capitulation. 

Between  31  August  and  9 September  Meade  completed 
an  escort  voyage  to  Okinawa  and  back.  She  sailed  20 
September  for  French  Indochina  ; closed  the  coast  of  Table 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  the  23d ; and  delivered  provi- 
sions and  medical  supplies  to  French  military  personnel. 
After  returning  to  Manila  Bay  29  September,  she  com- 
pleted her  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  departed  for  the 
United  States  2 November.  Steaming  via  San  Diego  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  she  reached  Norfolk,  Va.,  9 December. 
Two  days  later  she  began  extensive  overhaul.  On  4 March 
1946  she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.  Meade  decommissioned 
there  17  June  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Into  1969  she  remains  in  reserve  and  is  berthed  with  the 
Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

Meade  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Medea 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  enchantress  who  helped  Jason 
win  the  Golden  Fleece. 

(AKA-31 : dp.  4,087 ; 1.  426' ; b.  58' ; dr.  16' ; s.  16.9  k. ; 

cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  10  20  mm.;  cl.  Artemis;  T. 

S4— SE2-BE1 ) 

Medea  (AKA-31)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  5 August  1944,  by  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.I. ; launched  30  November  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Clarke ; and  commissioned  10  January  1945, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Wesley  A.  Sherberth  in  command. 

Following  shakdown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Medea  loaded 
cargo  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  steamed  to  Hawaii, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  3 March  1945.  Departing  Honolulu 
6 April,  she  operated  in  the  Marianas  for  the  next  2 
months,  before  embarking  troops  for  Okinawa.  She  ar- 
rived off  the  Hagushi  beaches,  Okinawa  10  June,  and  spent 
the  next  9 days  discharging  troops  and  cargo.  After  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  15  August,  she  carried  occupa- 
tion troops  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan  until  November, 
when  she  reported  for  duty  with  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet.  Medea  decomissioned  in  the  8th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  New  Orleans,  24  April  1946.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  15  October,  and  transferred 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  29  October. 

Medea  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlark  is  a specie  of  North  American  songbirds. 

(M SC— 196 : dp.  290;  1.  144' ; b.  28' ; dr.  9' ; s.  14  k. ; cpl.  39 ; 
a.  2 20mm. ; cl.  Bluebird) 

Meadowlark  (MSC-196)  was  laid  down  18  May  1953 
by  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. ; launched 
29  August  1954 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Sheridan  ; 
and  commissioned  14  May  1955.  Lt.  .T.  P.  Cromwell  in 
command. 

Meadowlark,  a post-Korea  coastal  minesweeper,  con- 
ducted shakedown  training  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.  This 
remained  her  home  port  into  fiscal  1969,  except  for  a 1- 
year  period  commencing  February  1956  when  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va.  Since 
then  she  has  conducted  operations  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  January  1967  visited  Curagao,  Nether- 
lands AVest  Indies.  AArith  Mine  Squadron  42  she  twice 
participated  in  joint  exercises  with  the  Canadian  Navy, 
the  first  time  off  Nova  Scotia  in  July  1958  and  again  in 
June  1963  along  the  Florida  coast. 

An  eager  competitor  in  fleet  exercises  and  battle  prob- 
lems, MSC-196  is  recognized  for  her  operational  readiness. 
Since  1962  she  has  won  five-consecutive  Battle  Efficiency 


“E”  awards  and  accumulated  an  equal  number  of  awards 
for  excellence  in  mine  counter  measures. 


Measure 

A basis  or  standard  of  comparison  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lation of  some  sort. 

(AM-263:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6"  : b.  33' ; dr.  9'9"  ; s.  14.8  k. ; 

cpl.  104  ; a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.,  2 dct., 

2 dcp. ; cl.  Admirable) 

Measure  (AM-263)  was  laid  down  by  American  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  5 June  1943 ; launched  23  Oc- 
tober 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Mills,  Jr.;  and 
commissioned  3 May  1944,  Lt.  Joseph  J.  Summerell,  Jr., 
USNR.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Measure  de- 
parted Cleveland,  Ohio,  21  May  for  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
a stop  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  arriving  2 June.  On  16 
June  she  continued  on  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  arriving  the 
18th.  Assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  13,  she  spent  most  of  the 
next  month  in  minesweeping  exercises  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  then  reported  to  Service  Squadron  5 on  23  July  for 
towing  duty. 

On  31  July  Measure  began  operations  as  training  and 
schoolship  out  of  Little  Creek  which  continued  into  mid- 
December.  On  26  December  she  moved  to  Norfolk  and  3 
January  1945  got  underway  for  the  west  coast,  via  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  26 
February. 

Attached  to  the  western  sea  frontier,  Measure  steamed 
north  1 March ; made  a stopover  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  5 to  26 
March ; and  arrived  Kodiak,  Alaska,  the  31st  for  mine- 
sweeping duty. 

After  the  German  surrender  on  8 May,  Measure  was 
leased  to  Russia  21  May  for  service  in  the  Russian  Navy. 
Purchased  outright  in  the  late  1950’s,  she  saw  continuous 
service  in  the  Russian  Navy  until  decommissioned  in  1963. 


Mechanic 

A former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  335) 

Mechanic  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Newport,  R.I., 
13  November  1861,  for  the  “stone  fleet,”  a group  of  vessels 
to  be  sunk  as  obstructions  helping  to  seal  off  the  Con- 
federacy’s ports  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  She  sailed 
south  a week  later  and  was  sunk  in  the  channel  at 
Savannah. 

Mecklenburg 

Counties  in  southern  North  Carolina  and  southern 
ATrginia. 


Construction  of  Mecklenburg  (APA-247)  by  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  was  authorized  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  1 March  1945.  However, 
work  on  the  Haskell- class  attack  transport,  the  last  attack 
transport  to  be  authorized  during  World  War  II,  was  sus- 
pended 14  August  1945  and  the  contract  was  canceled  27 
August  1945. 

Mecosta 

A small  city  in  Mecosta  County  in  central  Michigan ; 
both  city  and  county  are  derived  from  an  Indian  name. 

(YTB-392 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7" ; s.  12  k. ; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Sassaba) 

Originally  contracted  to  be  built  as  YT-392  on  7 April 
1941,  Mecosta  (YTB-392)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  13  September 
1944 ; launched  28  October  1944 ; and  placed  in  service  20 
January  1945. 
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Mecosta  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  1,  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  a year  of  towing  and  salvage 
duties  from  arrival  off  the  European  coast  1 March.  In 
March  1946  she  transferred  to  the  Naval  Operating  Base 
at  Bermuda  for  support  service  as  a large  harbor  tug  for 
the  next  9 years.  She  was  redesignated  YTM-392  on  1 
February  1962.  Mecosta  began  operations  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  based  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  March  1965,  continuing 
her  service  to  the  fleet  into  1969. 


Media 

A star  in  Kaus  Mer  Constellation ; from  the  feminine 
form  of  Latin  Mcdius,  meaning  “mid”. 

( AK-83 : dp.  5,202  (f.)  ; 1.  269'10"  ; b.  42'6"  ; dr.  20'9"  ; s. 

10.25  k. ; cl.  Enceladus;  T.  N3-M-A1) 

Contracted  to  he  built  as  Oliver  R.  Mumford  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  4 September  1941,  Media 
(AK-83)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  1 January  1943  before 
being  laid  down  by  Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  28  January  1943 ; launched  29  August  1943 : 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Bomheimer;  and  completed 
17  November  1943. 

That  same  day  Media  was  delivered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Army ; she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the 
24tli.  Renamed  Glenn  Gerald  Griswold  and  converted  by 
Betlilehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by 
June  1944,  she  operated  as  an  engineer  port  repair  ship 
until  her  transfer  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  mer- 
chant service  following  World  War  II. 


Mediator 

A person,  group,  or  nation,  acting  as  an  intermediary. 


Mediator,  a fourth-class  ship,  was  renamed  Ben  Morgan 
( q.v .)  prior  to  her  acquisition  by  Navy  Agent  George  D. 
Morgan  at  New  York  27  May  1861. 


Medina 

Towns  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 

(PC-1209:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8"  ; J>.  23';  dr.  lO'lO" ; s.  19 

k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dep.,  2 

rkt. ; cl.  PC-461) 

PC-1209  was  laid  down  18  August  1943  by  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; launched  7 Octo- 
ber 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Roosevelt ; and 
commissioned  1 May  1944,  Lt.  Russell  L.  Harris  in 
command. 

En  route  to  the  shakedown  area  off  the  Florida  coast  14 
May  1944,  PC-1209  had  to  maneuver  sharply  to  escape  a 
sudden  torpedo  attack.  Her  training  was  further  marked 
by  her  rescue  of  an  aviator  5 June  after  his  TBF  Avenger 
crashed.  After  completing  her  shakedown  20  June,  PC- 
1209  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  sea  frontier,  home  ported 
at  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  During  1944  she  completed  two 
convoy  missions  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  Key  West, 
as  well  as  carrying  out  local  patrols. 

On  15  January  1945  the  patrol  craft  and  a companion 
Coast  Guard  cutter  joined  the  recently  inaugurated  patrol 
to  prevent  rocket  firing  submarines  from  attacking  the 
east  coast.  After  her  last  convoy  escort  mission,  to  Key 
West  25  April  to  8 May,  PC-1209  had  air-sea  rescue  duties 
off  Bermuda. 

In  July  1946,  PC-1209  began  3 years  training  naval  re- 
servists out  of  Stamford,  Conn.  Placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  in  January  1950,  she  berthed  at  Boston,  Mass. 
She  was  renamed  Medina  (PC-1209)  15  February  1956, 
and  purchased  for  scrap  by  Hughes  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  9 October  1959. 


Medregal 

A streamlined,  fast-swimming,  bluish-colored  fish  of  the 
Jack  family  which  abounds  in  waters  of  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as  the  Carolinas. 

( SS-480 : dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8" ; 

b.  27'4" ; dr.  15'3'' : s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.); 

cpl.  76;  a.  1 5",  2 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

Medregal  (SS-480)  was  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  21  August  1944;  launched  15  December 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Taylor ; and  commissioned 
14  April  1945,  Comdr.  William  M.  Wright  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  New  England  waters,  Medregal 
departed  New  London,  Conn.,  16  June,  and  steamed  to 
participate  in  final  operations  in  the  Pacific  against  the 
Japanese.  Emergency  repairs  at  Portsmouth  delayed  her 
arrival  in  the  Pacific  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  occurred  when  she  was  finally  Pacific-bound. 
She  returned  to  the  Canal  Zone,  thence  sailed  to  Key 
West  for  operations  with  Submarine  Squadron  4. 

From  late  1945  to  mid-1957  Medregal  operated  out  of 
Key  West,  training  Reserves,  supporting  activities  of  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School,  and  taking  part  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare exercises.  Her  cruises  sent  her  along  the  east  coast 
from  Florida  to  Virginia,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  to  operating  areas  in  the  western  Atlantic. 
Periodically  she  deployed  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
Havana,  Cuba,  as  well  as  to  Puerto  Rico  and  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  From  March  to  November  1952  she 
underwent  conversion  to  a snorkel-type  submarine  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 

On  17  June  1957  Medregal  entered  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a missile-guidance  submarine. 
She  completed  overhaul  22  November,  thence  steamed  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  operations  with  Submarine  Squadron  6. 
During  the  next  18  months  she  participated  in  intermit- 
tent missile-evaluation  projects  in  the  Caribbean  off  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  in  the  Atlantic  out  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  3 on  10  July  1959, 
Medregal  departed  Norfolk  25  July  and  steamed  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  24  August.  She  served  in  Hawaiian  wat- 
ers until  sailing  9 January  1960  to  the  Far  East,  arriving 
Yokosuka  the  26th.  During  the  next  5 months  she  con- 
ducted training  and  evaluation  exercises  with  units  of 
the  ever  watchful,  always  ready,  7th  Fleet,  and  ranged 
the  western  Pacific  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  1 July,  Medregal  resumed 
type  and  squadron  operations  between  Hawaii  and  the 
west  coast.  Between  September  1961  and  March  1962 
she  made  a second  deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet.  In 
October  she  steamed  to  the  west  coast  for  ASW  and 
Reserve  training  out  of  Puget  Sound.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  in  mid-December  and  for  the  next  2 years 
she  maintained  her  pattern  of  operations  between  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  west  coast. 

Medregal  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  WestPac  in  mid- 
April  1965.  Steaming  first  to  Australia,  she  visited  Bris- 
bane, Sydney,  and  Melbourne,  and  participated  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Thence, 
in  May  she  sailed  to  the  Philippines  for  operations  out  of 
Subic  Bay  until  returning  to  San  Francisco  the  end  of 
August. 

Back  in  Pearl  Harbor  late  in  1965,  Medregal  operated 
their  until  departure  for  Japan  2 July  1966.  After  reach- 
ing Yokosuka  the  15th,  she  joined  7th  Fleet  carriers  and 
destroyers  for  ASW  operations  in  the  western  Pacific, 
and  readiness  and  alert  maneuvers  with  ships  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Navy.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
she  continued  to  support  the  might  of  American  seapower, 
bolstering  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  troubled  Far 
East. 

In  January  1967,  Medregal  returned  to  her  home  port  in 
Hawaii  where  she  resumed  her  type  training  and  squad- 
ron exercises  with  SubRon  1.  She  continued  duty  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  until  1 May  when  she  was  assigned  to 
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USS  Medregal  (SS-480)  in  Pacific  waters,  1961. 


SubRon  3 out  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  On  1 May  1967,  Medrc- 
gal  was  reclassified  as  AGSS-480.  Into  1969,  Medregal 
serves  at  San  Diego,  providing  Reserve  training  and  per- 
forming auxiliary  duties. 


Medrick 

A small  gull  or  tern  of  the  numerous  long-winged,  web- 
footed aquatic  birds  of  the  family  Laridac. 

I 

(PCS-1464 : dp.  245  (It.)  ; 1.  136'0"  ; b.  23'4"  ; dr.  8'7" ; 
s.  14.1  k. ; a.  1 3",  1 40mm. ; cl.  PCS-1376 ) 

The  first  Medrick  (PCS-1464)  was  laid  down  22  May 
1943  by  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. ; 
launched  11  October  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Thompson ; and  commissioned  as  PCS-1J/64  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  8 January  1944. 

PCS-l-idf  operated  as  a training  vessel  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  23  January  through  1944.  Assigned  to  Mine- 
craft,  Pacific  Fleet,  in  November,  the  submarine  chaser 
.departed  San  Francisco  13  December,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor,  her  home  base,  the  29th.  On  10  January  1945 
PCS-lJfGli  was  reclassified  AMc-203  and  named  Medrick. 
She  performed  minesweeping  operations  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  until  early  1946  when  she  departed  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  23  May. 

Medrick  was  decommissioned  9 July  1946;  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  28  August  1946;  and  delivered  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  16  Dec-ember  1947  for  disposal. 


The  name  Medrick  was  assigned  to  AM-369  on  11  April 
1944,  but  the  construction  on  the  minesweeper  by  Puget 
Sound  Bridge  & Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  can- 
celed 6 June  1944. 


II 

LSIL-966  ( q.v .)  was  reclassified  AMc(U)-31  and 
named  Medrick  on  7 March  1952.  On  1 July  1954  she  re- 
verted back  to  her  original  status  as  LSIL-966. 


Medusa 

One  of  the  Gorgons  of  Greek  mythology. 

I 

The  single-turreted  monitor  Nantucket  (q.v.)  was  re- 
named Medusa  15  June  1869;  and  reassigned  her  original 
name  N antuckct  10  August  1869. 

II 

( AR-1 : dp.  10,620 ; 1.  483'10"  ; b.  70' ; dr.  20'6"  ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  512 ; a.  4 5”,  2 3"  ; cl.  Medusa.) 

Medusa  (AR-1)  was  laid  down  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  2 January  1920 ; launched  16  April 
1923:  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Burns  Poe;  and  commissioned 
18  September  1924,  Capt.  R.  T.  Menner  in  command. 

Medusa,  designed  as  a fleet  repair  ship  for  major  re- 
pairs beyond  the  fighting  ship’s  own  capabilities  but  which 
must  be  accomplished  without  benefit  of  a Navy  Yard, 
spent  her  naval  career  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Assigned  to 
Train  Squadron  2,  Battle  Force,  after  commissioning, 
she  performed  her  duties  out  of  San  Pedro  until  World 
War  II.  To  accomplish  her  mission  she  was  equipped  with 
foundry,  blacksmith,  electrical,  pipe,  carpentry,  machine, 
and  motion  picture  shops.  Her  machinery  includes  lathes, 
radial  drills,  milling,  slotting,  and  boring  machines,  as 
well  as  optical  repair  apparatus,  armature  bake  ovens, 
and  coil  winding  machines.  To  meet  additional  demands 
from  the  fleet,  she  had  large  laundry,  bakery,  and  re- 
frigeration units. 
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USS  Medusa  ( AIb-1)  at  Pearl  Harbor,  1941.  A torpedo  net  provides  a protective  shield  around  the  ship. 


On  7 December  1941,  Medusa  was  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
During  the  action  there,  she  helped  to  down  two  Japanese 
planes  and  sink  a midget  submarine,  in  addition  to  ren- 
dering assistance  to  numerous  stricken  vessels.  At  the 
end  of  the  attack  Medusa  undertook  the  task  for  which 
she  was  designed,  getting  and  keeping  the  ships  in  fighting 
condition. 

By  March  1942  the  first  rush  was  beginning  to  be 
cleared  away,  but  the  pace  kept  up.  Before  each  big  battle 
she  insured  the  ship-shape  condition  of  the  combatants; 
afterwards,  she  helped  patch  the  damage. 

On  4 April  1943,  she  got  underway  for  the  combat 
area.  Arriving  at  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  20  April,  she  found 
more  than  enough  work  to  keep  her  busy  for  the  next 
year.  On  27  March  1944,  she  departed  for  a series  of 
shorter  assignments.  First  sailing  to  New  Guinea,  she  re- 
paired ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  at  Milne  Bay  and  Buna 
Roads ; then  sailed  to  Guadalcanal,  arriving  15  May.  On 
1 June  she  steamed  to  Sydney  for  repairs  to  her  hull,  dam- 
aged by  grounding  on  Buna  Shoal  in  May,  before  continu- 
ing on  to  Manus. 

In  mid-January  1945,  she  departed  Manus  for  Hollandia 
where  she  joined  a convoy  for  San  Pedro  Bay.  There  she 
serviced  ships  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Luzon  and  other 
enemy-held  islands  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Ryukyus 
until  6 July,  when  she  returned  to  Manus. 

At  the  end  of  August,  with  Pacific  hostilities  ended, 
Medusa  steamed  to  Manila.  There  she  operated  with  Serv- 
ice Squadron  7 until  heading  back  to  the  United  States,  14 
November.  On  8 December  she  reported  to  CNOB  Terminal 
Island  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  layup  of  vessels  in 
the  19th  Fleet,  after  which  she  herself  began  inactivation. 
Decommissioned  18  November  1947  at  Bremerton,  she  was 
stripped  and  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  ultimate  disposal.  On  24  August  1950  her  hulk  was 
sold  to  Zeidell  Shipwrecking  Co. 

Medusa  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Meeker  County 

A county  in  Minnesota. 

(L ST-980 : dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  226;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-980  was  laid  down  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Boston,  Mass.,  9 December  1943;  launched  27  January 
1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Imelda  M.  Munzing;  and  com- 
missioned 26  February  1944,  Lt.  W.  F.  Westfall  in 
command. 

In  April  1944  after  completing  shakedown  exercises  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-980  loaded  equipment  and  got  un- 


derway for  England,  where  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
France  had  been  stalled  in  debate  over  the  need  for  ship- 
ping, a need  and  resultant  disagreement  so  acute  that 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  had  quipped,  “The  destinies  of 

two  great  empires  . . . seem  to  be  tied  up  in  some 

things  called  LSTs.” 

Upon  arriving  in  England,  LST-980  underwent  further 
amphibious  training  and  by  early  June  stood  ready  for 
D-Day.  On  5 June  the  ships  of  operation  “Overlord” 
sortied  from  the  English  coast  and  on  6 June  the  Allies 
landed  on  the  Normandy  beaches.  Participating  in  the 
invasion,  LST-980  was  bracketed  by  bombs,  one  of  which, 
a 125-pound  dud,  penetrated  the  hull  and  two  bulkheads, 
killing  one  man  and  causing  minor  damage.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  beachhead,  the  landing  ship  remained 
in  the  area  providing  shuttle  service  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Carrying  men  and  equipment  to 
France,  she  returned  to  England  with  prisoners  of  war, 
transporting  upwards  of  900  at  one  time. 

LST-980  returned  to  the  United  States  in  February 
1945,  and  was  assigned  to  training  activities  along  the 
east  coast  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Following  the 
war  she  remained  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  continued  her 
training  operations,  extending  them  to  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those  included  participation  in 
CAMID  I,  II,  and  III,  joint  Army-Navy  operations  to 
acquaint  Academy  cadets  and  midshipmen  with  amphib- 
ious warfare. 

On  30  April  1949,  LST-980  departed  Little  Creek  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  5 months’  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
Returning  to  her  base  4 October,  she  resumed  east  coast 
operations.  With  only  three  interruptions,  two  resupply 
missions  to  the  Baffin  Bay  area  in  the  summers  of  1951 
and  1952,  and  a 2-month  tour  as  support  LST  for  marines 
on  Vieques  Island  in  1954,  she  continued  to  provide  am- 
phibious training  to  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
until  July  1955.  Renamed  Meeker  County  1 July  1955,  she 
steamed  to  New  York  in  mid-July  to  begin  inactivation. 
On  23  September  she  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs  to 
complete  the  process.  Decommissioning  16  December  1955, 
she  remained  in  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  until  transferred  to  Philadelphia  in  October  1961. 

In  1965  an  urgent  need  for  amphibious  types  caused 
Meeker  County  to  be  reactivated.  Modernized  at  Balti- 
more, she  recommissioned  23  September  1966,  underwent 
intensive  training  at  Little  Creek,  and  20  January  1967 
departed  for  her  new  home  port,  Guam.  She  arrived  at 
Apra  7 April  and  then  sailed  for  Vietnam  for  a tour  of 
duty  as  a unit  of  Landing  Ship  Squadron  3.  Operating 
from  Da  Nang,  she  has  provided  almost  continuous  sup- 
port to  combat  operations  in  Vietnam  into  1969. 
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LST-9S0  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Megara 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Creon  and  wife  of 
Hercules. 

(ARVA-6:  dp.  1,753  (It.)  ; 1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2" ; s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  245;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Fabius) 

Megara  (ARVA-6),  originally  LST-1095,  was  named 
and  redesignated  14  December  1944 ; laid  down  by  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  22  January  1945 ; launched 
25  April  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Celler ; 
placed  in  reduced  commission  19  June  1945  for  ferrying 
to  New  Orleans,  La. ; and  commissioned  at  Algiers,  La., 

27  June  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  T.  Dalby  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Megara  loaded 

aircraft  repair  materials  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  departed 
30  July.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  16  September.  She  de- 
parted 26  September  for  the  east  coast,  arrived  Norfolk, 
Va.,  23  October,  then  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
3 November.  Following  inactivation  overhauls,  she  decom- 
missioned 3 June  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Megara  recommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs  5 Jan- 
uary 1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  J.  Devito  in  command.  After 
shakedown  along  the  Florida  coast,  she  arrived  Norfolk 
16  March,  operated  there  for  6 months,  and  18  September 
sailed  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  Between  3 October 
and  15  March  1952  she  made  aircraft  repairs  for  the  6th 
Fleet,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  3 April  to  resume  east  coast 
operations. 

With  Aircraft  Repair  Division  2,  Megara  made  a second 
Mediterranean  deployment  from  4 August  to  7 March 
1953  and  operated  primarily  at  Cannes,  France.  On  17 
August  she  departed  on  her  third  Mediterranean  tour.  Ar- 
riving Naples,  Italy,  11  September,  she  served  there  for 
the  next  18  months  repairing  aircraft  frames,  hydraulic 
systems,  and  electrical  components.  Completing  her  duties 
23  March  1955,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  21  April. 

Megara  reported  to  commander,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet 

28  June  and  began  deactivation.  Reaching  Green  Cove 
Springs  10  October,  she  decommissioned  there  16  Jan- 
uary 1956  and  returned  to  reserve.  At  present  she  is 
berthed  in  Orange,  Tex. 

Megrez 

A star  of  the  third  magnitude,  the  fourth  brightest  in 
the  constellation  TJrsa  Majoris. 

( AK-126 : dp.  4,023  (lt.)  ; 1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4"  ; 

s.  12.5  k. ; cpl.  218;  a.  1 5'',  1 3",  2 40mm. ; cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Megrez  (AK-126),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  by  the  California  Ship  Building  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, Calif.,  was  launched  as  General  Vallejo  (MC  hull 
No.  1642  ) 23  April  1943;  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Jago.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  bareboat  char- 
ter from  the  Maritime  Commission  7 October  1943 ; 
renamed  Megrez  11  October  1943 ; converted  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. ; and  commissioned  26  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
J.  E.  Dow,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  San  Francisco  Bay  13  November  1943, 
Megrez  headed  for  Micronesia.  She  operated  out  of  Funa- 
futi and.  after  6 March  1944,  Kwajalein  as  the  “whole- 
saler” distributing  dry  provisions,  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  and  ship’s  store  stock  to  mobile  supply  base  craft, 
which  in  turn  distributed  supplies  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer units  of  the  fleet.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  2 
June  and  took  on  a cargo  of  rolling  stock,  sheet  metals, 
and  ammunition  for  transportation  to  the  Marianas  in 
support  of  Saipan  and  Tinian  operations.  Leaving  Ha- 
waiian waters  19  June,  she  steamed,  via  Kwajalein  and 


Eniwetok,  for  Saipan,  arriving  14  August.  Two  days  later 
she  moved  to  Tinian  where  she  discharged  her  cargo  at 
a rate  of  590  tons  a day.  She  next  sailed  for  Eniwetok, 
arriving  on  the  31st  to  become  a floating  supply  and  freight 
depot  once  again.  In  October  she  was  reassigned  and  on 
her  arrival  at  Ulithi  14  October  she  became  a station  ship 
for  the  issuance  of  lube  oil  to  the  3d  and  5th  Fleets. 
Megrez  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  next  7 months,  sup- 
plying this  vital  fluid  to  the  warships  as  they  pressed  closer 
to  the  enemy’s  home  islands. 

On  13  April  1945,  her  tour  as  a floating  supply  center 
completed,  Megrez  departed  Ulithi  for  Kossol  Roads  car- 
rying fleet  freight  and  general  stores  and  supplies.  She 
arrived  in  the  Palau  Islands  on  the  14th,  unloaded  her 
cargo  and  departed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Philippine  Islands, 
on  the  18th.  Through  September  Megrez  freighted  cargo 
among  the  Philippines  and  between  San  Pedro  Bay  and 
Ulithi.  On  5 October  she  departed  for  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa,  arriving  on  the  13th  and  continuing  on  to  Japan 
3 November.  Arriving  at  Yokosuka  on  the  7th,  she  sup- 
plied ships  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  and  East 
China  Seas  until  departing  for  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  1946. 

Decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  29  May  1946,  she  was 
towed  to  San  Francisco  a year  later.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  Register  1 August  1947  and  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  18  September  1947. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  laid  up  at  Suisan  Bay, 
Benecia,  Calif.,  as  a unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Mellena 

An  astronomical  body. 

( AKA-32  : dp.  4,087 ; 1.  426' ; b.  58' ; dr.  16' ; s.  17  k. ; cpl. 

303;  a.  1 5"  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis ; T.  S4- 

SE2-BE1) 

Mellena  (AKA-32)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence, 
R.I.,  25  September  1944 ; launched  11  December  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  P.  Neal ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
20  January  1945 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  B.  C.  Modin  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mellena  carried 
cargo  via  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Panama  to  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  arrived  in  mid-March.  She  trained  in  Hawaiian 
waters  until  8 April ; and  following  a cargo  run  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  continued  amphibious  support  train- 
ing exercises  until  sailing  for  the  Philippines  13  June. 
She  reached  Guiuan,  Samar,  28  June.  During  the  closing 
weeks  of  fighting  in  the  western  Pacific,  she  made  cargo 
runs  to  the  Palaus,  the  Admiralties,  and  the  Marianas,  and 
at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  she  was  anchored  at  Iwo 
Jima.  After  transporting  Seabees  to  Saipan,  she  returned 
to  Leyte  Gulf  28  August  to  carry  occupation  troops  to 
Japan. 

Assigned  to  Transport  Squadron  24,  Mellena  embarked 
242  MPs  and  Army  Engineers  of  the  XIV  Corps  at  Manila 
and  sailed  for  Japan  7 September.  Reaching  Tokyo  Bay 
the  13th,  she  steamed  up  the  Honshu  coast  and  debarked 
her  troops  at  Shiogama  2 days  later.  She  battled  typhoon 
seas  off  Honshu  18  September  and  arrived  Okinawa  a 
week  later  to  embark  units  of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 
Operating  with  the  7th  Amphibious  Group,  she  sailed  for 
Chinese  waters  29  September  to  support  the  U.S.  program 
of  assisting  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  their  efforts  to 
regain  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland  following  the 
defeat  of  Japan. 

Mellena  entered  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  3 October  and  during 
the  next  week  she  debarked  the  1st  Marines  who  were  or- 
dered to  take  control  of  the  Tientsin  area  until  National- 
ist troops  could  be  brought  in  to  replace  them.  Departing 
Taku  11  October,  she  steamed  via  the  Philippines  to  French 
Indochina  where  she  arrived  in  the  approaches  to 
Haiphong  26  October.  There  she  boatloaded  906  troops  of 
the  52d  Chinese  Army  and  support  equipment  before  sail- 
ing for  northern  China  30  October.  As  part  of  an  eight-ship 
troop  convoy,  she  reached  Chinwangtao,  China,  7 Novem- 
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ber  and  discharged  the  Nationalist  troops.  She  returned  to 
Taku  2 days  later  and  on  the  13th  was  assigned  to  “Magic 
Carpet”  duty.  Steaming  via  Tsingtao  and  Okinawa,  she 
sailed  with  a capacity  load  of  returning  troops  and  arrived 
Portland,  Oreg.,  12  December. 

From  14  December  to  9 January  1946,  Mcllena  under- 
went repairs  at  AVilliamette  Iron  & Steel  Co.  Thence  she 
sailed  18  January  for  San  Pedro  where  she  arrived  the 
29th  via  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  Designated  for 
conversion  to  a surveying  ship  (AGS)  26  January,  she 
operated  out  of  San  Pedro  under  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet,  until  6 March  when  she  was  ordered  to  be  disposed 
of  rather  than  converted.  Assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  Dis- 
trict 9 April,  she  reached  Vallejo,  Calif.,  the  15th.  She 
decommissioned  there  11  June  1946  and  simultaneously 
was  transferred  to  WSA  for  delivery  to  the  California 
Maritime  Academy.  Mcllcna  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
3 July  1946.  Subsequently,  she  served  the  Academy  as 
Golden  Bear  while  under  loan  from  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Mellette 

A county  in  southern  South  Dakota  named  for  Arthur 
C.  Mellette,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 

( APA-156 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S- 

AP5) 

Mellette  (APA-156)  was  launched  by  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  4 August  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Clarissa  Bickford ; acquired  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  a loan-charter  basis ; and  commissioned  27 
September  1944,  Conulr.  F.  H.  Spring,  USNR,  in  command. 

In  November  1944  Mellette  followed  a San  Pedro  shake- 
down  cruise  with  a voyage  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
training  operations.  She  conducted  amphibious,  troop,  gun- 
nery, and  tactical  exercises  off  Maui  into  January  1945. 
On  27  January  she  joined  TG  51.1  and  got  underway  for 
Iwo  Jima.  With  units  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  em- 
barked, she  steamed  west,  via  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  arriv- 
ing off  the  Volcano  Islands  to  participate  in  the  initial 
assault  19  February.  She  remained  off  the  eastern  beaches 
of  Iwo  Jima  for  the  next  6 days,  unloading  supplies  and 
taking  on  casualties.  On  the  25tli  she  sailed  for  Saipan 
where  she  disembarked  her  wounded  passengers  and  began 
preparations  for  the  upcoming  Okinawa  campaign. 

Through  the  next  month  Mellette  trained  off  Tinians’ 
western  beaches  with  TG  51.2  and  on  27  March  weighed 
anchor  and  headed  for  the  Ryukyus.  On  1 April  she  was 
off  Okinawa  and  at  0631  commenced  disembarking  units 
of  the  2d  Marine  Division  in  diversionary  landings  along 
the  island’s  southeastern  coast.  Her  mission  completed 
by  mid-morning,  she  reembarked  her  marines  and  sailed 
to  the  main  assault  area  to  stand  by  until  needed.  There 
she  remained  until  ordered  back  to  Saipan  on  the  11th. 

She  disembarked  the  marines  at  Saipan  on  the  14th  and 
remained  there  until  4 June  when  she  began  carrying  men 
and  cargo  among  the  Marianas  and  Solomons.  In  July 
she  carried  reinforcements,  the  Army’s  24th  Infantry 
Regiment,  to  Kerama  Retto.  Back  at  Saipan  when  the 
Japanese  capitulation  was  announced.  15  August,  Mellette 
immediately  took  on  men  of  the  6th  Marine  Division  and 
sailed  for  Honshu.  Arriving  with  the  first  wave  of  oc- 
cupation troops,  she  disembarked  the  marines  at  Yokosuka 
Naval  Base  on  the  30tli,  witnessed  official  surrender  in 
Tokyo  Bay  2 September,  and  then  returned  to  Saipan  to 
taken  on  men  of  the  2d  Marine  Division  for  transportation 
to  Nagasaki. 

Next  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  she  completed 
two  voyages  between  the  western  Pacific  and  Seattle  be- 
fore 21  January  1946  when  she  got  underway  for  the  east 
coast  and  inactivation.  Arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va„  3 Feb- 
ruary, she  decommissioned  25  June  and  entered  the 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Mellette  was 
reactivated,  recommissioning  18  October  1950.  For  the 
next  4 years  she  operated  primarily  along  the  east  coast, 


participating  in  fleet  operations  and  exercises  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Caribbean.  During  that  period  she  served 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  8 September  1953 
to  4 February  1954.  She  decommissioned  18  June  1955  and 
joined  the  Charleston,  S.C..  group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  Berthed  at  Charleston  for  the  next  5 years,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in 
June  1960.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 July  1960, 
she  has  remained  berthed  with  the  James  River  group 
into  1969. 

Mellette  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Melucta 

A star. 

(AK-131:  dp.  14,550;  1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11" ; dr.  28'4" ; s. 

12.5  k. ; cpl.  213;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Crater;  T. 

EC2-S-C1) 

Melucta  (AK-131)  was  laid  down  as  Thomas  A.  Mc- 
Ginley  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  St.  Johns 
River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  21  January 
1944 ; launched  20  March  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  McGinley ; acquired  as  Melucta  by  the  Navy  from  WSA 
under  bareboat  charter  31  March  1944 ; converted  from  a 
freighter  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
and  commissined  22  July  1944. 

Following  shakedown  off  Norfolk,  Va.,  Melucta  was  as- 
signed to  NTS  17  August  for  cargo-carrying  duties  along 
the  east  coast  into  the  fall.  By  10  November  she  was  en 
route  to  the  Marshalls,  towing  Cinnabar  (IX-163)  to 
Pearl  Harbor  before  continuing  on  to  Ebon. 

The  cargo  ship  operated  in  the  South  Pacific  for  the  next 
year.  Melucta  steamed  to  San  Francisco  in  May  1945  for 
repairs  and  reloading,  departing  the  first  week  of  June. 
In  mid-October  she  got  underway  for  the  East  Coast  via 
the  Canal  Zone,  arriving  Norfolk  28  November. 

Melucta  decommissioned  there  13  December  and  was 
delivered  to  WSA  5 days  later.  Renamed  Thomas  A.  Mc- 
Ginley, she  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in 
James  River,  Va.,  where  she  remained  into  1969. 


Melville,  see  SP-1078 


Melville 

George  Wallace  Melville,  born  in  New  York  City  10 
January  1841,  attended  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Poly- 
technic Institute  before  enlisting  in  the  Navy  Engineer 
Corps  as  third  assistant  engineer  29  July  1861.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Civil  AVar  and  the  years  following. 
In  1873  he  volunteered  for  duty  as  Chief  Engineer  of 
Tigress  for  her  rescue  in  Baffin  Bay  of  19  survivors  of  the 
Polaris  expedition  to  the  Arctic. 

Lieutenant  Melville  next  volunteered  to  join  the  Jean- 
nette expedition,  departing  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  7 August 
1879  to  seek  an  ocean  passage  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 
Siberia.  Jeannette  became  icebound  in  September  and, 
after  2 years  of  effort  to  save  her,  was  crushed  by  floes 
in  the  Laptev  Sea  and  sank  12  June  1881.  Melville  led  the 
only  boat  party  to  reach  safety  in  Lena  Delta,  Siberia.  He 
then  returned  north  to  find  the  frozen  bodies  of  Jeannette' s 
commanding  officer,  Lt.  George  44\  Delong,  and  his  party 
lost  in  July.  Congress  rewarded  Melville  for  his  gallantry 
and  resourcefulness  by  advancing  him  15  numbers  on  the 
promotion  list  and  awarding  him  a medal. 

Following  his  next  assignment  in  1884  as  Chief  Engineer 
of  Thetis  for  the  Greel.v  Relief  Expedition,  President 
Grover  Cleveland  appointed  Melville  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  9 August  1SS7.  During  his  adminis- 
tration of  over  16  years,  Melville  superintended  the  design 
of  120  ships  of  the  “New  Navy”  and  introduced  such 
widely  acclaimed  innovations  as  the  water  tube  boiler, 
vertical  engines,  and  the  repair  ship. 

Promoted  to  rear  admiral  3 March  1S99,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Engineer  in  Chief  of  the  Navy  6 December  1900. 
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USS  Melville  (AD-2) — circa  1930.  A division  of  destroyers  alongside  in  San  Diego  harbor. 


The  author  of  many  technical  articles  and  one  book,  “In 
the  Lena  Delta,”  Admiral  Melville  retired  10  January 
1903  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  17  March  1912. 

I 

(AD-2 : dp.  7,150 ; 1.  417'3"  ; b.  54'5i/2”  ; dr.  20' ; cpl.  397 ; 
s.  15  k. ; a.  8 5”,  1 3",  2 3-pdrs.,  1 18”  tt. ; cl.  Dixie) 

The  first  Melville  (AD-2)  was  laid  down  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  11  November  1913; 
launched  2 March  1915 ; sponsored  -by  Miss  Helen  W.  Neel, 
granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Melville;  and  commis- 
sioned 3 December  1915,  Comdr.  Henry  B.  Price  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  -the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Melville  reported  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  in  January  1916.  On  11  May  1917,  a month  after 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  the  destroyer 
tender  got  underway  for  Queenstown,  Ireland,  arriving 
the  22d.  She  carried  out  repair  and  support  operations  and 
served  as  flagship  for  Vice  Adm.  Williams  S.  Sims,  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  European  waters,  from 
10  September  until  4 January  1919. 

Melville  departed  Southhampton,  England,  7 January 
1919  with  troops  embarked  for  the  east  coast,  arriving 
New  York  the  26th.  She  then  operated  at  Newport  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  until  30  April  when  she  departed 
Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  for  the  Azores.  There  she  prepared 
flying  boat  NC-4  for  the  final  leg  of  her  long-transatlantic 
journey  from  New  York  to  Europe  and  embarked  crippled 
NC-3  for  return  to  the  east  coast,  reaching  New  York 
10  June. 

Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  the  destroyer  tender 
stood  out  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  19  July  for  the  west 
coast.  En  route  one  of  her  boilers  exploded  injuring  six 
men,  five  of  them  fatally.  Orion  (AC-11)  took  her  in  tow 
for  repairs  at  Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone.  On  31  October 
she  arrived  at  her  now  home  port,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for 
service  along  the  west  coast  alternated  with  training  and 


fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  Hawaii  for  the 
next  21  years. 

With  the  threat  of  American  involvement  in  World  War 
II,  Melville  steamed  from  the  Caribbean  for  the  east 
coast  in  November  1940.  She  arrived  Norfolk  9 Decem- 
ber for  operations  with  the  Patrol  Force,  U.S.  Fleet, 
and  was  transferred  back  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  1 February 
1941.  Following  intensive  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
Culebra,  P.R.,  and  3 weeks  of  supply  duties  at  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  Melville  continued  on  to  Bermuda  16  September 
to  service  neutrality  patrol  ships  until  returning  to  Nor- 
folk 28  November. 

Melville  got  underway  12  January  1942  for  Europe, 
reaching  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  31  January  to 
begin  tending  escort  ships  of  Allied  convoys  crossing  the 
submarine  infested  Atlantic.  In  the  next  2 years  she  also 
based  at  Hvalf  jordur,  Iceland ; Recife,  Brazil ; and  Ros- 
neath,  Scotland,  as  well  as  Newport  and  Casco  Bay,  while 
continuing  support  services  for  warships  ranging  from  bat- 
tleships to  landing  craft  and  minesweepers. 

On  1 May  1944  Melville  sailed  from  Rosneath  for  Port- 
land, England,  to  begin  the  massive  task  of  preparing  the 
Allied  minesweepers  and  landing  craft  for  the  Normandy 
landing  6 June.  For  the  next  year  she  was  busy  maintain- 
ing and  repairing  landing  craft  for  the  Allied  push  toward 
Germany. 

The  destroyer  tender  was  at  Portland  when  Germany 
surrendered  7 May  1945.  Melville  continued  her  support 
duties,  now  servicing  the  amphibious  craft  for  final  op- 
erations in  the  Pacific  theater. 

On  7 July  Melville  steamed  for  New  York  arriving  the 
20th  to  ready  for  assignment  to  the  central  Pacific.  After 
Japan  capitulated  15  August  1945,  she  sailed  1 October  for 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  she  assisted  in  the  inactivation 
of  escort  ships. 

She  got  underway  from  Jacksonville  13  July  1946  for 
Norfolk.  Melville  decommissioned  there  9 August,  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  April  1947,  and  turned  over 
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to  the  Maritime  Commission  30  March  1948.  On  19  August 
1948  she  was  sold  to  Patapseo  Scrap  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  scrapping. 

II 

(AGOR-14 : dp.  1,200;  1.  209' ; b.  40' ; dr.  15' ; s.  13.5  k. ; 
cpl.  24  plus  15  scientists ; a.  none ; cl.  Robert  D.  Conrad) 

The  second  Melville  (AGOR-14)  wras  laid  down  12  July 
1967  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  launched 
10  July  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elford  A.  Cederberg; 
and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  May  1969,  when  she 
will  be  placed  in  service  with  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  as  USNS  Melville  (T-AGOR-14)  and  char- 
tered to  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  for 
operation. 

Melvin 

Lt.  (jg.)  John  T.  Melvin,  born  16  October  1887  at  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  appointed  midshipman  6 July  1907  and 
commissioned  ensign  7 July  1911.  Resigning  his  commis- 
sion 20  August  1915,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  (jg. ), 
9 February  1917,  upon  his  joining  the  Naval  Reserve.  At- 
tached to  the  patrol  boat  Alcedo,  Lieutenant  (jg. ) Melvin 
lost  his  life  5 November  1917  when  that  vessel  was  sunk 
by  a German  submarine  in  the  war  zone.  Alcedo  was  the 
first  American  war  vessel  to  go  down  in  World  War  I. 

I 

( DD-335  : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8'' ; dr.  9'3"  (mean)  ; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  95 ; a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Melvin  (DD-335)  was  laid  down  15  September 
1920  at  the  Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  11  April  1921 ; sponsored 
by  Miss  Laura  L.  McKinistry ; and  commissioned  31  May 
1921,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  E.  Rosendahl  in  command. 

Following  a brief  shakedown,  Melvin  began  operations 
off  the  west  coast,  which  was  to  be  her  primary  cruising 
area  for  her  entire  career,  with  a round-trip  voyage  to 
San  Diego.  During  her  9 years  in  commission  Melvin 
thrice  transited  the  Panama  Canal  for  Caribbean-based 
fleet  problems,  1923,  1924,  and  1927.  Following  such  op- 
erations in  the  latter  year,  she  cruised  north  to  New  York 
and  Newport  before  sailing  for  Nicaragua.  Arriving  in  the 
Bluefields  area  25  June,  she  remained  until  6 July  to  lend 
support,  if  needed,  to  marines  then  charged  with  super- 
vising the  establishment  of  the  Nicaraguan  Guardia  Na- 
cional  and  maintaining  an  uneasy  truce  by  gaining  order 
from  the  chaotic  Nicaraguan  political  situation.  Exercises 
and  type  training  in  Hawaiian  waters  also  interrupted 
her  west  coast  operations  and,  subsequent  to  such  maneu- 
vers in  the  spring  of  1925,  she  completed  her  only  round- 
trip  cruise  across  the  Pacific,  a good  will  tour  which  took 
her  to  Samoa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

On  17  July  1929,  Melvin  entered  the  Navy  yard  at  Mare 
Island,  San  Francisco,  to  begin  inactivation.  On  7 October, 
in  tow  of  Tern,  she  headed  south  on  her  last  voyage  to 
San  Diego.  Arriving  on  the  11th,  she  decommissioned  8 
May  1930  and  on  the  10th  was  towed  back  to  Mare  Island 
for  scrapping.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  3 Novem- 
ber 1930,  her  materials  were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  next 
2 years. 

II 

( DD-680 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6"  ; b.  39'9" ; dr.  17'9"  ; s.  37 

k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 

dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Melvin  (DD-680)  was  laid  down  6 July 
1943  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.  J. ; launched  17  October  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude C.  Bailey,  grandniece  of  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  T.  Melvin;  and 
commissioned  24  November  1943,  Comdr.  Warner  R. 
Edsall  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Melvin  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  1 February  1944.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  4 
March,  she  got  underway  for  Majuro  5 days  later  and  for 


the  next  month  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  blockade  of  enemy-held  atolls  in  the  Mar- 
shalls, returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  2 May.  There  she 
underwent  intensive  fire  support  training  and  31  May 
departed  with  TG  52.17  for  Saipan.  Approaching  that 
island  on  the  night  of  13  and  14  June,  she  sank  an  enemy 
submarine,  RO-36.  A few  hours  later,  while  steaming  off 
northern  Saipan,  she  again  engaged  an  enemy  vessel,  this 
time  a merchantman,  which  burned  brightly  for  a few 
hours  before  sinking.  For  the  next  23  days  she  provided 
counter  battery  fire;  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols, 
damaging  an  enemy  submarine  on  the  17th ; served  as  call 
fire  ship  for  marines  on  the  beach;  escorted  ships  from 
Eniwetok  ; and  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Tinian. 

On  8 July  Melvin  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  whence  on  the 
18th  she  sailed  in  the  screen  of  the  transports  carrying 
troops  to  Guam,  off  which  she  screened  transports  and 
oilers  from  22  July  to  7 August.  After  preparations  at 
Guadalcanal,  from  8 to  21  September  she  took  part  in  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  the  southern  Palaus,  then 
joined  TG  33.19  for  the  unopposed  occupation  of  Ulithi. 
After  escorting  LSTs  to  Hollandia,  she  arrived  Manus 
to  stage  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 

Now  with  TG  79.11,  Melvin  sailed  11  October  toward 
the  Philippines  in  the  screen  of  the  landing  craft  to  be 
used  in  the  assault  on  Dulag.  Soon  after  midnight 
20  December  she  entered  Leyte  Gulf  and  took  up  her  as- 
signed screening  station  between  Dinagat  and  Hibuson 
Islands,  carrying  out  similar  screening  patrols  for  the 
next  4 days.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  25th,  she  joined  in 
DesRon  54’s  torpedo  attack  which  opened  the  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait.  Assigned  with  Remey  (DD-688)  and  Mc- 
Goivan  (DD-678)  to  the  Eastern  Attack  Group,  Melvin 
began  launching  torpedoes  soon  after  0300,  scoring  on 
Fuso,  which  exploded  and  sank  at  about  0338.  Following 
their  attack,  the  destroyers  retired  up  the  Dinagat  coast 
to  Hibuson  from  where  they  witnessed  the  deadly  barrage 
from  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  battleline. 

Within  48  hours,  Melvin  was  en  route  to  Hollandia, 
and  duty  escorting  resupply  convoys  to  the  Philippines 
into  December,  when  she  returned  to  the  Solomons  to  re- 
hearse for  the  assault  on  Luzon.  She  stood  out  of  Purvis 
Bay,  Florida  Island,  25  December,  escorting  transports 
to  Manus  and  then  on  to  Lingayen  Gulf.  She  arrived  with 
her  charges  11  January  1945,  and  provided  illumination 
and  fire  support  as  well  as  screening  services.  Continuing 
to  cover  the  landings  until  the  15th,  she  met  Japanese 
suicide  attackers,  as  swimmers,  in  boats,  and  in  planes, 
with  equal  determination. 

From  Luzon,  Melvin  sailed  south  to  Leyte,  then  to  the 
Carolines  and  a new  assignment,  screening  the  fast  car- 
riers of  TF  38/58.  Steaming  north  with  that  force  10  Feb- 
ruary, Melvin  guarded  the  flattops  as  their  planes  raided 
Honshu  and  then  provided  direct  air  cover  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  campaign.  On  the  21st,  she  aided  damaged  Saratoya 
(CV-3)  in  her  fight  against  fires  and  enemy  planes,  splash- 
ing three,  and  then  escorted  her  to  Eniwetok  for  repairs. 

By  mid-March  she  had  rejoined  the  fast  carriers  at 
Ulithi,  sailing  northwest  with  them  on  the  14th  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  For  the  next  61 
days  Melvin  remained  at  sea,  guarding  the  carriers,  pro- 
viding fire  support  for  the  troops  embattled  after  1 April, 
and  patrolling  on  picket  station.  After  a brief  respite  at 
Ulithi  in  mid-May,  she  returned  to  the  Ryukyus  on  the 
24th  for  raids  on  enemy  installations  in  those  islands  and 
on  Kyushu.  Mid-June  brought  another  brief  respite  from 
the  war  while  the  destroyer  was  docked  in  San  Pedro 
Bay.  She  was  underway  again  1 July  as  the  carriers 
steamed  north  for  their  last  deployment  against  Japan. 
In  the  next  month  and  a half,  the  force  operated  off  the 
enemy’s  homeland,  shelling  and  bombing  industrial  and 
military  centers  on  Honshu  and  Hokkaido. 

Melvin  remained  with  the  carriers  until  10  August  when 
she  sailed  north  to  join  TF  92  in  an  antishipping  sweep 
and  bombardment  of  Paramushiro.  That  mission  com- 
pleted on  the  12th,  she  sailed  east  to  Adak  where  she  re- 
ceived word  of  the  Japanese  surrender,  and  new  orders 
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to  return  to  Japan  for  occupation  duty  with  minesweepers 
off  northern  Honshu.  On  12  October  she  departed  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  4 November.  At 
San  Diego,  31  May  1946,  she  decommissioned  and  joined 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Melvin  recommissioned  26  February  1951  and  sailed 
1 June  for  Newport  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  DesRon 
24  and  bolster  the  2d  and  6th  Fleets  so  that  they  could 
spare  destroyers  for  the  U.N.  effort  in  Korea.  For  2% 
years  she  cruised  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean, 
deploying  to  the  Mediterranean  from  22  April  to  8 Octo- 
ber 1952  and  22  April  to  6 June  1953. 

On  13  January  1954  she  again  decommissioned  and 
joined  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She  remained 
berthed  there  until  1960,  when  she  was  reassigned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she 
has  remained  into  1969. 

Melvin  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Melvin  R.  Nawman 

Born  10  September  in  Aurora,  111.,  Melvin  Rollie  Naw- 
man  attended  the  University  of  Utah  prior  to  his  enlist- 
ment 7 July  1941  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Shortly 
there  after  he  qualified  for  flight  training  and  27  July 
1942  earned  his  wings  and  commission  as  a second  lieu- 
tenant. Attached  to  a Scout-Bombing  Squadron  VMSB-32, 
he  arrived  at  Henderson  Field  30  October  in  the  midst  of 
the  bitterly  contested  struggle  for  Guadalcanal  Island. 
Three  days  later  he  died  attempting  to  stop  the  “Tokyo 
Express”  from  landing  additional  reinforcements.  The 
gallantry  of  this  volunteer  mission  was  recognized  through 
a posthumously  awarded  Air  Medal. 

(DE-416 : dp.  1350  ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'8”” ; dr.  9'5"  ; s.  24  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21”  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh)  ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Melvin  R.  Nawman  (DE-^416)  was  laid  down  3 Janu- 
ary 1944  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; 
launched  16  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Naw- 
man  mother  of  the  late  2d  Lt.  Melvin  R.  Nawman ; and 
commissioned  16  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Kinsley  in 
command. 

Following  completion  of  shakedown  exercises  off  Ber- 
muda the  DE-lfl6  steamed  forth  from  Boston  Navy  Yard 
22  July  1944  for  the  Pacific  theater.  A 2 month  training 
period  with  an  antisubmarine  hunter-killer  group  inter- 
rupted her  westward  progress  a it  Pearl  Harbor.  In  Octo- 
ber convoy  missions  commenced  to  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands,  and  Ulithi,  western  Caroline  group  highlighted  by 
a submarine  contact  on  18  November  and  an  encounter 
with  a severe  tropical  storm  a month  later. 

The  year  1945  brought  action  off  the  invasion  beaches 
with  the  5th  Fleet.  Melvin  R.  Nawman  screened  Anzio 
(CVE-57)  as  its  planes  bombed  Japanese  positions  on 
Iwo  Jima  16  February  (D-day  minus  3)  until  3 March. 
With  victory  imminent  the  group  retired  to  Leyte  for 
redeployment  off  the  beaches  of  Okinawa.  In  the  intense 
action  that  followed  its  guns  shot  down  their  first  two 
planes  near  Kerama  Retto  2 April  earning  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  two  members  of  the  crew.  After  a month  on 
station  the  ship  returned  to  escort  duty  centered  around 
Guam.  In  the  final  stages  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  47  con- 
secutive days  were  spent  at  sea  screening  carrier  task 
forces  operating  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan  before  retir- 
ing to  Guam. 

In  the  next  4 months  Melvin  R.  Nawman  steamed  first 
to  Korea  and  then  made  three  escort  trips  to  the  China 
coast  as  the  United  States  and  Nationalist  China  tried 
to  redistribute  their  forces  to  stabilize  the  postwar  Far 
East.  On  22  December,  pressed  into  “Magic  Carpet”  duty, 
this  doughty  destroyer-escort  happily  pointed  its  bow 
toward  home.  She  arrived  San  Francisco  15  January  1946 
and  23  April  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 


The  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Korean  conflict  restored  DE-J/16  to  a commissioned  status 
28  March  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  H.  Teeter  in  command. 
Following  shakedown  she  departed  San  Diego  22  June  to 
assume  new  duties  with  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
arriving  Melville,  R.I.,  11  July. 

Beside  local  operations  Melvin  R.  Nawman  made  voyages 
each  year  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  commencing  in  1954  an- 
nual visits  to  Caribbean  island  ports.  These  areas  provided 
the  most  intensive  antisubmarine  warfare  training  and 
at  times  permitted  this  destroyer-escort  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  students  from  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key 
West.  Three  midshipmen  cruises  also  brought  visits  to 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Quebec,  Canada.  Her  busiest  sail- 
ing year  1957,  climaxed  in  October  with  a 49-day  voyage 
which  traversed  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  next  year  assigned  to  a Reserve  Escort  Squadron  she 
undertook  her  first  Naval  Reserve  cruise  16  June.  Emerg- 
ing from  overhaul  in  February  1959  she  was  designated  a 
Selected  Reserve  Training  Ship  berthed  first  at  Davis- 
ville,  R.I.,  and  after  12  December  at  Providence.  Her 
Reserve  crew  completed  one  cruise  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
spring  of  1960  but  on  her  last  voyage  DE-lfl6  was  towed 
into  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  1 June  for  inactivation.  She 
decommissioned  30  August  1960  and  joined  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Melvin  R.  Nawman  received  four  battle  stars  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World  War  II. 


Memorable 

Worth  remembering;  notable. 

( AMc-89 : dp.  195 ; 1.  97'1”  ; b.  22' ; dr.  9'1”  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

17 ; a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Accentor) 

Memorable  (AMc-89)  was  laid  down  by  F.  L.  Fulton, 
Antioch,  Calif.,  31  July  1941 ; launched  24  December  1941 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Shor ; and  placed  in  service 
9 March  1942. 

After  training  at  Local  Defense  School,  Treasure  Island, 
Memorable  departed  San  Francisco,  24  March  1942,  for  her 
home  port  of  San  Pedro.  Assigned  to  the  western  sea 
frontier,  she  operated  as  a unit  of  the  San  Pedro  Section, 
Naval  Local  Defense  Forces,  11th  Naval  District.  Through- 
out World  War  II  she  ensured  the  safe  passage  of  ship- 
ping in  and  out  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  she  was  placed  out  of  service  7 December  1945.  Struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  3 January  1946,  she  was  delivered 
to  WSA  17  September  1946  and  was  subsequently  sold. 


Memphis 

A city  in  southwestern  Tennessee ; so  named  because  it  is 
situated  upon  the  Mississippi  River  in  a manner  similar 
to  the  capital  city  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  ancient  Egypt  on 
the  Nile.  In  the  Civil  War,  Memphis  fell  6 June  1862  to 
Union  naval  forces  led  by  Flag  Officer  Charles  H.  Davis 
and  was  an  important  Federal  base  for  the  rest  of  the 
war.  The  first  Memphis  retained  her  merchant  name. 

I 

The  first  Memphis,  a 5-gun  screw  steamer  built  as 
Mount  Savage  at  Philadelphia  in  1853,  was  chartered  by 
the  Navy  as  Memphis  13  September  1858  for  the  Expedi- 
tion to  Paraguay  1858-59  and  purchased  26  May  1859.  She 
was  renamed  Mystic  (q.v.)  14  June  1859. 

II 

(ScStr : t.  791;  1.  227';  b.  30'1” ; dph.  11'5” ; s.  14  k. ; 
a.  7 guns) 

The  second  Memphis,  a 7-gun  screw  steamer,  built  by 
William  Denny  & Bros.,  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  in  1861,  was 
captured  by  side  wheel  gunboat  Magnolia  while  running 
the  blockade  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  with  a cargo  of  cotton 
31  July  1862 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from  a prize  court 
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at  New  York  4 September  1862 ; and  commissioned  4 Octo- 
ber 1862,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  Pendleton  G.  Watmough 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Memphis  sailed  for  Charleston  and  began  service  14  Octo- 
ber with  the  capture  of  British  steamer  Ouachita  bound 
for  Havana.  She  continued  patrol  through  1862  into  1863. 
On  4 January  she  joined  side  wheel  steamer  Quaker  City 
in  taking  Confederate  sloop  Mercury  with  a cargo  of  tur- 
pentine for  Nassau.  The  31st  of  that  same  month  Con- 
federate ironclads  Palmetto  State  and  Chicora  made  a 
dash  out  of  Charleston  Harbor  into  the  midst  of  the 
blockading  ships.  Screw  steamer  Mercedita  was  rammed 
and  disabled  by  Palmetto  State  while  side  wheel  steamer 
Keystone  State  was  next  attacked  and  left  for  Memphis  to 
take  in  tow.  The  two  rams  then  retired. 

By  March  of  the  following  year,  Memphis  was  operating 
in  the  North  Edisto  River,  S.C.  On  6 March  1864  Con- 
federate torpedo  boat  David  attemped  a run  on  the  Union 
blockader.  The  spar  torpedo  struck  Memphis'  port  quarter 
but  did  not  explode.  After  her  second  torpedo  misfired, 
David  retreated  upstream  out  of  range  of  her  foe’s  heavy 
guns.  Memphis  uninjured,  continued  her  blockading  duties 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

On  6 May  1867  Memphis  was  decommissioned  and  sold 
to  V.  Brown  & Co.,  at  New  York,  8 May  1869.  Renamed 
Mississippi,  the  screw  steamer  operated  as  a freight  ship 
until  13  May  1883  when  she  was  gutted  by  a dock  fire  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  her  wreck  abandoned. 

III 

Tennessee,  (q.v.)  an  armored  cruiser,  commissioned 
16  July  1906,  was  renamed  Memphis  25  May  1916. 

IV 

(CL-13 : dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6"  ; b.  55'4"  ; dr.  20' ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  790;  a.  12  6",  7 3",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Omaha) 

Memphis  (CL-13)  was  laid  down  by  William  Cramp  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14  October  1920 ; launched  17  April 
1924 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Paine,  daughter  of 
Mayor  Rowlett  Paine  of  Memphis;  and  commissioned  at 


the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  4 February  1925,  Capt.  Henry 
E.  Lackey  in  command. 

Late  in  February  Memphis  got  underway  for  a shake- 
down  cruise  in  the  Caribbean.  On  13  April  the  cruiser 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  an  American  memorial 
gateway  to  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  at  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad.  Six  years  after  the  indomitable  Perry  had  de- 
feated the  British  on  Lake  Erie  10  September  1813,  he  died 
on  board  frigate  John  Adams  at  Port-of-Spain  and  was 
interred  there  until  his  remains  were  removed  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  7 years  later.  In  June  Memphis  joined  ships  of  a 
scouting  fleet  off  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  for  a cruise  to  the 
South  Pacific  through  September,  wfith  visits  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  From  October  to  April  1926  she  again 
operated  in  the  West  Indies  before  returning  to  her  home 
port,  New  York. 

Memphis  next  sailed  for  Europe,  arriving  off  St.  Na- 
zaire,  France,  26  June.  Relieving  Pittsburgh  (CA-4)  as 
flagship  of  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe 
4 July,  she  operated  in  European  waters  into  1927.  Dur- 
ing a stay  at  Santander,  Spain,  31  July  to  31  August  1926, 
the  ship  was  visited  by  King  Alfonso  XIII. 

On  3 June  1927  Memphis  embarked  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  and  his  plane  at  Southampton,  England, 
following  his  nonstop  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  The 
next  day  the  cruiser  departed  Cherbourg,  France,  arriving 
Washington,  D.C.,  11  June  to  debark  her  famous  passenger 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  For  the  rest  of  the  year 
she  performed  surveillance  duty  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

During  January  1928,  Memphis  acted  as  part  of  an 
escort  group  for  President  Calvin  Coolidge  on  a cruise  to 
the  West  Indies.  After  4 months  of  Caribbean  operations, 
she  served  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 

On  5 June  the  cruiser  arrived  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone 
for  duty  off  Central  America  to  May  1933.  Memphis 
operated  in  a peacekeeping  capacity  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua, 
during  the  inauguration  of  President  Juan  B.  Sacasa  in 
1932.  In  the  next  5 years  she  alternated  duty  along  the 
west  coast  with  patrols  to  the  troubled  area  of  the  West 
Indies. 

After  a good  will  cruise  to  Australia  in  January  1938, 
Memphis  reached  Honolulu  1 April  to  rejoin  the  fleet  for 


USS  Memphis  (ACR-10),  then  USS  Tennessee — October  1912. 
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USS  Memphis  (CL-13)— 31  May  1934. 


operations  until  she  participated  in  the  presidential  review 
off  San  Francisco  12  July  1939.  In  August  she  sailed  to 
Alaska,  operating  there  until  early  1941. 

As  the  time  of  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II  ap- 
proached Memphis  sailed  to  the  east  coast.  She  departed 
Newport  24  April  1941  to  take  part  in  the  neutrality  patrol 
of  the  ocean  triangle  Trinidad-Cape  San  Roque-Cape  Verde 
Islands,  arriving  Recife,  Brazil,  10  May.  She  continued 
operations  in  the  South  Atlantic  for  most  of  World  War 
II.  In  March  1942  the  ship  escorted  two  Army  transports 
in  convoy  to  Ascension  Island,  where  the  Army’s  38th 
Engineer  General  Service  Regiment  debarked  to  construct 
an  airport  as  staging  point  for  planes  flying  from  the 
United  States  to  Africa.  By  May  she  was  on  patrol  near 
the  entrance  to  Fort-de-France,  Martinique. 

In  January  1943  the  cruiser  flew  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  flag  off  Bathurst,  Gambia,  during  the  Casa- 
blanca Conference  14  to  24  January.  The  President  and 
British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  outlined  plans 
at  that  time  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  From 
February  to  September,  Memphis  was  once  more  on  patrol 
duty  against  blockade  runners,  mostly  off  Bahia  and 
Recife,  Brazil. 

President  Amenzoga  of  Uruguay,  and  President  Getulio 
Vargas  of  Brazil  toured  the  ship  in  January  1944  while 
their  countries  continued  to  give  valuable  aid  in  blockad- 
ing the  “Atlantic  Narrows.”  The  following  year  Memphis 
sailed  for  Europe,  arriving  Naples,  Italy,  16  January, 
1945.  On  the  27th,  as  flagship  for  Adm.  Harold  R.  Stark, 
Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  she  got  under- 
way for  Valletta,  Malta,  scene  of  preliminary  Allied  con- 
ferences prior  to  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February.  Before 
the  end  of  January  the  cruiser  had  two  important 


visitors:  Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  and  General  of  the 
Army  George  C.  Marshall. 

The  18th  of  February  found  Memphis  at  Algiers  for 
President  Roosevelt’s  last  Allied  conference  before  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  The  next  8 months  she  con- 
tinued to  receive  distinguished  leaders.  She  participated 
in  the  first  anniversary  ceremonies  of  the  Allied  landings 
at  St.  Raphael  and  St.  Tropez,  southern  France,  on  the 
15th  of  August  and  the  Navy  day  festivities  at  Naples, 
Italy,  the  27th  of  October.  Late  in  November  Memphis 
departed  Tangier  for  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  de- 
commissioned 17  December  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  8 January  1946  and  sold  to  Patapsco  Scrap  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  18  December  for  scrapping  following 
delivery  10  January  1947. 

V 

(AO-162:  dp.  21,800;  1.  524';  b.  68'2" ; dr.  30'2" ; s.  14.5 
4. ; cl.  Cumberland ; T.  T2-SE-A1) 

The  fifth  Memphis  (T-AO-162)  was  laid  down  as  Esso 
Memphis  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Sun 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  11  March  1944 ; 
launched  17  June  1944 ; delivered  to  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  at  New  York  City  28  June  1944 ; and  acquired 
by  the  Navy  under  contract  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 28  November  1956  and  placed  in  service  as  Memphis 
the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  MSTS  23  December,  Memphis  was  operated 
under  General  Agency  Agreement  by  Marine  Transport 
Lines,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Besides  regular  tanker 
services  through  most  of  the  next  year,  she  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  MSTS  Arctic  sealift  operations.  In  June 
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and  July  1957,  during  the  severest  polar  pack  ice  condi- 
tions on  record,  she  carried  petroleum  and  its  byproducts 
in,  convoy  to  help  establish  and  maintain  the  American 
bases  along  the  DEW  Line,  completed  that  summer  after 
3 years  of  work. 

On  13  September  Memphis  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list,  returned  the  same  day  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
James  River,  Va.  Converted  to  a floating  powerplant  at 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  in  late  1966,  she  was  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Army  in  1967  for  service  into  1968  in  the  harbors  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Menard 

Counties  in  central  Illinois  and  west-central  Texas. 

(APA-201 : dp.  6,720;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  28' 1"  ; s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  310;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20  mm. ; cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Menard  (APA-201)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  12  July  1944;  launched  11  October  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Clarence  Gustaveson ; acquired  by  the  Navy  31 
October  1944 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  Comdr.  James  B.  Bliss  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  along  the  west  coast, 
Menard  embarked  troops  and  loaded  cargo  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  before  sailing  for  Hawaiian  waters  4 
January  1945.  Arriving  10  January,  she  participated  in 
amphibious  training  exercises  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  until 
22  February  when  she  joined  a convoy  bound  for  the 
western  Pacific.  She  touched  at  American  bases  in  the 
Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Palaus,  and  on  16  March 
reached  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines,  where  she  staged  for 
the  impending  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Assigned  to  Trans- 
port Division  14,  she  cleared  the  approaches  to  Leyte  27 
March  and  sailed  northward  for  the  Ryukyus. 

Menard  closed  the  coast  of  Okinawa  early  1 April  and 
boatloaded  her  assault  troops  for  the  amphibious  sweep 
to  the  invasion  beaches.  Thence,  she  began  off-loading 
support  cargo ; despite  numerous  antishipping  strikes  by 
Japanese  bombing  and  suicide  planes,  she  continued  these 
vital  supply  operations  during  the  next  week.  On  6 April 
an  enemy  suicide  plane  attacked  her  from  starboard. 
Intense  gunfire  from  Menard  splashed  it  off  the  trans- 
port’s port  quarter. 

Departing  Okinawa  9 April,  Menard  steamed  in  convoy 
via  the  Marianas  and  the  Marshalls  to  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  arrived  the  25th.  After  conducting  training 
operations  in  preparation  for  a possible  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  mainland,  she  steamed  to  San  Francisco  be- 
tween 11  and  18  May.  She  embarked  1,101  troop  rein- 
forcements on  the  29th  and  the  following  day  cleared  the 
Golden  Gate  en  route  to  the  Philippines.  She  reached 
Samar  23  June  and  discharged  her  troops.  After  em- 
barking more  than  300  wounded  veterans,  she  departed 
for  the  west  coast  4 July  and  returned  to  San  Francisco 
the  23d. 

Following  a brief  overhaul  at  Seattle,  Menard  again 
sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  8 August.  For  more  than 
a month  she  shuttled  troops  to  U.S.  bases  in  the  Mar- 
shalls, the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas.  She  departed 
Saipan  18  September  and  carried  1,467  occupation  troops 
to  Japan.  She  arrived  Nagasaki  23  September,  debarked 
her  troops,  and  sailed  the  28th  for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

Steaming  via  the  Philippines,  Menard  embarked  1,898 
homeward  bound  troops  at  Okinawa  and  sailed  22  October 
for  the  United  States.  She  reached  Portland,  Oreg.,  6 No- 
vember : during  the  rest  of  1945  she  carried  returning 
veterans  to  various  ports  along  the  west  coast.  Between 
2 January  and  5 February  1946  she  steamed  to  Guam 
and  back,  arriving  Seattle  with  2,057  troops  embarked. 

Menard,  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  27  February  and  on 
8 April  reported  to  the  19th  Fleet  at  Stockton.  Remaining 
there,  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  27  No- 


vember 1946.  On  20  March  1947  she  was  placed  in  service 
in  reserve.  She  decommissioned  14  June  1948  and  remained 
at  Stockton  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  light  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  corresponding  de- 
mands on  American  seapower,  Menard  recommissioned 
2 December  1950.  After  intensive  shakedown,  she  steamed 
to  the  Far  East  in  early  1951  to  support  the  movement  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  war-torn  Korean  peninsula.  For 
more  than  3 years  she  operated  between  Japanese  and 
South  Korean  ports  and  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Far 
East  to  bolster  the  vital  ocean  supply  lines  to  ground 
forces  in  South  Korea.  She  provided  valuable  support 
to  the  U.S.  effort  of  repelling  Communist  aggression 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Following  the  Armistice  agreement  which  ended  overt 
hostilities,  Menard  continued  to  operate  in  the  Pacific  in 
support  of  peacekeeping  operations.  As  a unit  of  the  ever- 
vigilant  7th  Fleet,  she  steamed  to  the  troubled  waters  of 
Vietnam  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1954  participated 
in  the  vital  “Passage-to-Freedom”  operations.  During  this 
period  she  made  runs  from  Communist  controlled  North 
Vietnam  and  carried  refugees  and  supplies  to  freedom 
in  the  South. 

Menard  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  mid-1955  and  on 
1 July  reported  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Long 
Beach  for  deactivation.  She  decommissioned  18  October 
1955  and  remained  berthed  at  Long  Beach.  Ordered  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  in  1961,  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1961. 
At  present  Menard  is  berthed  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Menard  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  battle  stars  for  Korea  service. 


Menasha 

A town  in  Wisconsin,  whose  name  has  an  Indian  source. 

( YTB-773  : dp.  205  (f ) ; 1.  85' ; b.  24' ; dr.  11' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

8;  cl.  Mascoutali) 

Menasha  (YTB-773)  was  launched  by  Jakobson  Ship- 
yard, Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  4 November  1964, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stock. 

Placed  in  service  in  January  1965,  she  sailed  to  Nor- 
folk for  tug  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  during  which 
she  was  reclassified  YTM-761  in  September  1965.  Reas- 
signed to  the  4th  Naval  District  in  summer  1966,  Menasha 
provides  unglamorous  but  vital  harbor  services,  primarily 
to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  into  1969. 


Menatonon 

An  Indian  name. 

YTB-254 : dp.  415;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11 '4" ; s.  12 
k. ; cl.  Chaska) 

Menatonon  was  laid  down  as  YT-254  by  Wm.  F.  Stone 
& Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  1 November  1943 ; redesignated 
YTB-254,  15  May  1944 ; launched  16  May  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  London ; and  placed  in  service  24  August 
1944. 

Allocated  to  the  11th  Naval  District,  Menatonon 
steamed  south  to  San  Diego  soon  after  being  placed  in 
service.  Operating  in  the  San  Diego  area,  she  fulfilled 
her  mission  of  providing  assistance  to  other  naval  vessels 
in  berthing,  unberthing,  docking,  and  undocking  first  at 
the  Naval  station  and  then  at  the  Naval  repair  base. 
Among  her  other  tasks  were  the  provision  of  towing  facili- 
ties for  vessels  not  under  power,  the  provision  of  water- 
front fire  protection  and  the  carrying  out  of  inner  harbor 
patrol  craft  duties.  In  August,  1946,  the  tug  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Remaining  in  service,  she 
provided  berthing  and  docking  assistance  to  ships  and 
craft  being  inactivated.  Reassigned  to  active,  in  service 
status  in  May,  1947,  she  resumed  her  former  duties  in  the 
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11th  Naval  District,  remaining  there  until  placed  out  of 
service  and  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 June  1960. 


Mender 

One  who  repairs  or  restores  to  good  condition. 

(ARS(D)-2:  dp.  816;  1.  224'9" ; b.  34'11" ; dr.  8';  s. 

13  k. ; opl.  65 ; a.  2 20mm. ; cl.  Gypsy) 

Mender,  originally  designated  LSM-550,  she  was  re- 
classified ARS(D)-2  24  April  1945  and  was  laid  down 
on  25  August  1945  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex. ; launched  7 December  1945 ; and  commissioned  8 
March  1946,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  V.  Swarthout  in  command. 

Designed  for  salvage  work,  specifically  emergency  har- 
bor clearance,  Mender  completed  her  shakedown  training 
in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  area  and  got  underway,  30  April  1946, 
for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  23  June  she  re- 
ported to  CinCPac  and  was  assigned  to  joint  TF  1 for 
operation  “Crossroads.”  Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  27 
June,  she  arrived  at  Bikini  9 July  and  began  anchorage 
operations.  Moving  out  of  the  harbor  24  July,  she  wit- 
nessed the  experimental  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  the 
following  morning  from  area  “Mercury,”  15  miles  away. 
Within  3 hours  of  the  detonation  she  returned  to  the 
harbor  to  assist  in  recovering  beached  and  damaged  craft 
and  in  gathering  scientific  information  on  underwater 
effects  of  the  blast. 

Departing  the  Atoll  4 September,  she  operated  in  the 
Hawaiian  area  until  December  when  she  sailed  for  over- 
haul at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  On  17  July  1947  she  left  Long 
Beach  for  another  mid-Paeific  deployment,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  cleared  beaches  and  harbors  at 
Kwajalein,  Guam,  and  Angaur  of  wrecked  pontoons,  tar- 
gets, and  sunken  hulks.  Included  in  the  latter  were  land- 
ing craft,  tugs,  barges,  and  the  bow  of  Pittsburg  (CA- 
72), which  she  helped  raise  and  tow  out  to  sea  for  sinking. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  1 January  1948,  she  sailed 
on  the  5th  for  San  Diego.  There  she  reported  to  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  17  January  and  decommissioned  on  the  21st. 
She  remained  out  of  commission  in  reserve  until  recom- 
missioned 12  September  1951.  On  19  November  she  got 
underway  for  her  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the 
29th.  She  departed  Hawaiian  waters  2 February  and  sailed 
to  Eniwetok  where  she  replaced  moorings  before  continu- 
ing on  to  Japan,  arriving  Sasebo  14  March. 

On  12  April  she  headed  for  the  Korean  combat  zone  to 
salvage  SS  Park  Benjamin,  grounded  with  several  com- 
partments flooded  near  Pusan.  In  May  she  salvaged  LST- 
578  off  Cheju-Do.  During  the  next  3 months,  she  cruised 
the  Korean  coast  to  clear  anchorages,  conduct  surveys,  and 
plant  buoys  and  moorings.  Then  on  2 September  she 
pointed  her  bow  south  for  the  Philippines  and  for  the 
next  month  and  a half  conducted  diving  and  demolition 
operations  to  rid  Subic  Bay  of  the  hulk  of  the  Japanese 
vessel  Oroyoku  Marti. 

Arriving  back  at  Peart  Harbor  17  December  Mender 
operated  in  the  mid-Pacific  area  until  sailing  for  Japan 
20  August  1953.  Dropping  anchor  at  Sasebo  11  September, 
she  sailed  again  for  Inchon  on  the  23d.  There,  until  mid- 
January  1954,  she  carried  out  a harbor  clearance  project. 
After  a similar  assignment  near  Paengyong  Do  in  Febru- 
ary, she  began  preparations  for  her  second  atomic  bomb 
test,  operation  “Castle.”  Arriving  at  Bikini  24  March,  she 
fulfilled  much  the  same  role  as  on  her  first  such  assign- 
ment until  11  May,  then  sailed  via  Johnston  Island,  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  23  May,  Mender  did  various  sal- 
vage jobs  in  the  Hawaiians  until  10  October  1955,  when 
she  got  underway  for  Astoria,  Oreg.  Here  she  decommis- 
sioned and  joined  the  Columbia  River  group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  20  December  1955.  Later  transferred  to  San 
Diego,  she  remains  in  reserve  into  1969. 

Mender  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  Korean 
service. 


Mendocino 

A county  in  northern  California  along  the  Pacific  coast. 


The  name  Mendocino  was  assigned  5 June  1941  to  Red- 
wood, an  Army  transport,  scheduled  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Navy  for  use  as  AK-39;  however,  the  ship  was  not  ac- 
quired and  the  name  was  canceled.  She  later  served  the 
Army  as  Eli  D.  Hoyle  on  runs  between  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound. 


The  name  Mendocino  was  assigned  to  the  rescue  trans- 
port ship  APR-8  on  23  August  1942,  but  the  contract  for 
the  ship  was  canceled  12  March  1943  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction. 

I 

(APA-100:  dp.  8,392  (lt.)  ; 1.  492';  b.  69'6"  ; dr.  26'6" ; 

s.  16.5  k. ; cpl.  588;  trp.  1,740;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  18 

20mm.;  cl.  Bayfield;  T.  C3-S-A2) 

Mendocino  (APA-100)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pasca- 
goula, Miss.,  20  September  1943 ; launched  11  February 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Tillotson ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  23  May  1944 ; placed  in  ferry  commission  from 
23  May  to  3 June  1944  for  transfer  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  prior  to  conversion  to  an  attack  transport ; 
and  commissioned  at  Hoboken  31  October  1944,  Capt.  Wal- 
ton R.  Read  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mendocino  em- 
barked 705  naval  passengers  and  departed  Norfolk  for 
the  Pacific  10  December.  She  reached  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
Christmas  Day ; and,  following  a run  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
back,  she  departed  San  Francisco  Bay  5 February  1945 
for  the  Philippines.  She  entered  Leyte  Gulf  28  February 
and  during  much  of  the  next  month  trained  for  the  forth- 
coming invasion  of  Okinawa. 

As  flagship  of  Transport  Squadron  14,  she  sortied  with 
ships  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force  27  March,  and  closed 
Okinawa  early  1 April.  During  the  amphibious  assault 
against  the  Hagushi  Beaches  she  debarked  troops  of  the 
96th  Infantry  Division  off  Beach  White  I,  and  until  6 
April  she  off-loaded  support  equipment.  She  embarked 
Army  wTounded  and  transported  them  to  Saipan  before 
steaming  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  22  April 

As  flagship  for  Transport  Squadron  19,  Mendocino 
trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 4 June  to  embark  troops  and  load  cargo.  Between  29 
June  and  16  July  she  sailed  to  Guam ; thence,  she  car- 
ried veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaigns  to  the  west  coast, 
arriving  San  Francisco  4 August.  After  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, she  transported  1,523  Army  officers  and  men  to  the 
Philippines ; after  embarking  occupation  troops  at  Legaspi, 
Luzon,  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  Japan  4 October.  Ar- 
riving Yokohama  13  October,  she  discharged  troops  and 
cargo.  Three  days  later  she  joined  the  “Magic  Carpet” 
fleet,  and  from  26  October  to  8 November  she  carried  re- 
turning veterans  back  to  the  United  States.  After  com- 
pleting a second  troop  lift  27  December,  she  departed  San 
Francisco  14  January  1946  and  reached  New  York  1 Feb- 
ruary. She  decommissioned  there  27  February  1946  and 
was  returned  to  WSA  the  same  day.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  12  March  1946.  Subsequently,  Mendo- 
cino was  sold  to  Pope  & Talbot,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  was  renamed  P.  & T.  Seafarer. 

Mendocino  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mendota 

A lake  in  Wisconsin.  Madison,  the  State  capital,  is 
located  on  Mendota’s  southern  shore. 

I 

( SwGbt : dp.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  8'9'' ; s.  11  k. ; a. 

2 100-pdr.,  4 9''  S.  B.,  2 24-pdr.,  2 20-pdr. ; cl.  Sassacus) 

Mendota,  a sidewheel  gunboat,  was  launched  13  January 
1863  by  F.  Z.  Tucker,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the 
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Navy  1 February  1864 ; and  commissioned  2 May  1864, 
Comdr.  E.  T.  Nichols  in  command. 

From  the  day  of  her  commissioning  in  1864,  Mendota 
was  assigned  to  the  James  River  (Va. ) Division,  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  The  first  10  months  she 
served  as  a picket  ship  near  Four  Mile  Creek.  Her  guns 
were  used  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Confederate 
batteries  or  entrenchments  which  would  threaten  river 
communications  or  imperil  a small  Union  Army  base 
camp.  Action  on  28  July  was  particularly  intense.  During 
her  last  2 months  of  service  she  directed  ship  movements 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

After  the  war  Mendota  decommissioned  12  May  1865 
and  was  laid  up  at  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  until  sold 
7 December  1867. 

II 

Mendota  (YT-33),  formerly  Concord  (No.  773)  (q.v.), 
served  as  a yard  tug  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  under 
this  name  from  20  November  1920  to  30  January  1932 
when  renamed  Museotali. 


Monel  aus 

A son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Sparta,  husband  of  Helen  and 
younger  brother  to  Agamemnon. 

( ARL-13 : dp.  2,125;  1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

262 ; a.  8 40mm. ; cl.  Achelous ) 

LST-971  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem-Hingham 
Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.,  17  November  1944  launched 
20  December  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Cosgrove ; 
and  placed  in  reduced  commission  15  January  1945.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  decommissioned  on  the 
29th ; was  converted  to  an  ARL  at  the  Bethlehem  Key 
Highway  Plant ; and  commissioned  in  full  as  Menelaus 
(ARL-13),  29  May  1945,  Lt.  Peter  F.  Tripp  in  command. 

Having  completed  shakedown  and  fitting  out  by  2 July, 
the  landing  craft  repair  ship  headed  north  to  Davisville, 
R.I.,  to  take  on  pontoons  for  transport  to  forward  areas. 
On  7 July  she  departed  the  east  coast,  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  the  15th,  and  was  2 days  out  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 
Mooring  in  that  Hawaiian  harbor,  16  August,  she  got  un- 
derway again  on  the  20th  for  Saipan,  where  she  ably 
carried  out  her  repair  duties  for  the  next  6 months. 

Departing  Saipan  18  February  1946,  Menelaus  pro- 
ceeded, via  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal  and  New  Orleans, 
to  Galveston,  Tex.,  arriving  17  June  to  begin  inactivation. 
Completing  the  process  at  Orange,  she  decommissioned 
5 June  1947  and  was  berthed  there  as  a unit  of  the  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Recommissioned  14  December  1950,  she  sailed  for 
Charleston  for  outfitting  and  on  24  March  1951  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  to  report  for  duty  to  ComAirLant.  On  5 Sep- 
tember, having  added  aviation  supply  duties  to  her  role 
as  a repair  ship,  she  departed  Norfolk  for  an  extended 
tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  next 
4%  years,  with  only  one  interruption  for  availability  at 
Norfolk  (9  March  to  15  August  1953),  Menelaus  operated 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  On  19  March  1955  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  for  her  second  preinactivation  over- 
haul. In  June,  she  steamed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  decommissioned  5 September.  The  ARL 
remained  berthed  in  Florida  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  Register,  1 June 
1960.  On  28  October  1960  she  was  sold  to  the  Norfolk, 
Baltimore  & Caroline  Line,  which  subsequently  placed  her 
in  service  as  Maryland  Clipper. 

Menemsha 

A bight  in  Gay  Head,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts. 

(AG-39 : dp.  2,580 ; 1.  261' ; b.  43'6" ; dr.  20'3"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
a.  14",  4 .50  cal.  mg.,  4 .30  cal.  mg.,  2dcp.) 


Menemsha  (AG-39)  was  built  as  Lake  Orange  by  Mc- 
Dougall-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  1918 ; purchased  as 
J olin  Gehm  by  the  Maritime  Commission  from  her  owners, 
Bison  Steamship  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  1941 ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  19  September  1941 ; renamed  Menemsha  and 
classified  AG-39  on  15  October  1941 ; converted  from  a lake 
cargo  hauler  to  a weather  patrol  ship  by  Maryland  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  commissioned  under  loan 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  20  January  1942. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  North  Atlantic  Weather 
Patrol,  Menemsha  patrolled  various  at-sea  weather  sta- 
tions out  of  Boston  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  Averag- 
ing about  3 weeks  a patrol,  she  braved  the  perils  of  the 
storm-tossed  Atlantic  and  the  menace  of  German  U-boats 
to  gather  valuable  weather  data  from  her  isolated 
positions. 

In  addition,  Menemsha  maintained  a constant  alert  for 
the  enemy  undersea  raiders  as  well  as  for  survivors  from 
torpedoed  ships.  While  patrolling  south  of  Newfoundland 
20  August  1942,  she  rescued  the  only  five  survivors  from 
the  British  merchant  ship  Arietta,  torpedoed  by  V-^58  on 
4 August  while  a straggler  from  convoy  ON  115.  Menem- 
sha returned  the  survivors  to  Boston  25  August. 

Almost  1-year  later  Menemsha,  on  a weather  patrol, 
sighted  a German  submarine.  As  she  steamed  about  mid- 
way between  the  Virginia  Capes  and  the  Azores  on  the 
moonlit  night  of  11  August  1943,  her  lookout  spotted  a sur- 
faced sub,  TJ-760,  about  6,000  yards  off  her  starboard  bow. 
She  closed  for  attack  and  began  shelling  the  U-boat  with 
4-inch  gunfire.  During  the  next  half  hour  she  chased  the 
enemy  which  responded  with  “incoherent  recognition 
signals”  rather  than  with  torpedoes  or  return  fire.  The 
determined  weather  patrol  ship  fired  20  rounds,  one  of 
which  struck  close  aboard  the  fleeing  sub’s  conning  tower. 

Menelisma  broke  off  attack  after  suspecting  the  presence 
of  other  enemy  U-boats  in  the  area.  She  rendezvoused  with 
a hunter-killer  group,  headed  by  Croatan  (CVE-25),  at 
noon  the  12th ; however,  patrolling  aircraft  and  escorting 
destroyers  failed  to  flush  TJ-760  who  interned  herself  on 
the  Spanish  coast  8 September. 

The  Navy  transferred  Menemsha  to  the  Coast  Guard  22 
October  1943  and  she  was  commissioned  as  USCGC 
Menemsha  (WAG-274).  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  30  October  1943.  After  long  and  valuable 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard,  she  was  scrapped  in  1951. 


Menetca 

The  second  chief  of  the  Creek  Indian  confederacy  known 
as  “Great  Warrior.” 

( YN-34  : 1. 132 ; 1.  91' ; b.  23' ; dr.  11') 

Menewa  (YN-34)  was  built  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1939  ; purchased  by  the  Navy  under 
the  name  Consultor  from  the  builder  16  August  1940; 
renamed  Menewa  23  August  1940 ; and  placed  in  service  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard  9 September  1940. 

On  18  October  Menewa  was  ordered  to  the  5th  Naval 
District  for  temporary  duty  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  the 
30th  when  she  departed  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  with  Sapelo 
(AO-11)  for  assignment  in  the  15th  Naval  District.  She 
arrived  off  the  Canal  Zone  13  Ndvember  to  begin  7 years 
of  support  service. 

On  8 April  1942  she  was  redesignated  YNT-2.  In  January 
1943  Menewa  capsized  and  sank  off  Cristobal,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side.  She  was  refloated  and  continued  to  operate  as  a 
tug  and  net-tender  off  Balboa  into  1947. 

On  14  March  1947  Menewa  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
and  sold  to  the  Peruvian  Government  Ministry  of  Marine, 
Lima,  Peru,  24  September. 

Menges 

Herbert  Hugo  Menges,  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  20  Janu- 
ary 1917,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  seaman  second 
class  at  Robertson,  Mo.,  3 July  1939.  Appointed  naval  avi- 
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ator  24  July  1940,  he  was  assigned  to  Squadron  6 on  Enter- 
prise (CV-6)  28  November  1940.  Ensign  Menges  was  killed 
during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941. 

(DE-320:  dp.  1.200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7” ; s.  21  k. ; cpl.  186; 

a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.), 

3 21”  tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Menges  (DE-320)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  22  March  1943 ; launched  15  June  1943, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  Menges,  mother  of  the  late 
Ensign  Menges ; and  commissioned  26  October  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Frank  M.  McCabe,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Menges  spent  January 
1944  on  schoolship  duty  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  On 
26  January  she  got  underway  from  Norfolk  for  New  York 
City.  She  departed  the  31st  for  Europe  on  the  first  trip  of 
3 months  of  convoy  escort  operations. 

On  the  night  of  20  April  her  convoy,  UGS-38,  while  off 
the  coast  of  Algiers  en  route  to  the  east  coast,  was  attacked 
by  30  German  torpedo  bombers.  After  splashing  one  of 
the  planes,  Menges  rescued  137  survivors  of  Lansdale 
(DD^26),  sunk  by  an  aircraft  torpedo,  and  two  Ger- 
man flyers. 

On  3 May  Menges  was  15%  miles  astern  of  the  convoy 
chasing  down  a radar  contact  when  she  was  hit  at  0118 
by  an  acoustic  torpedo  from  U-371.  The  U-boat  was  sunk 
the  next  day  by  Joseph  E.  Campbell  (DE-70)  and  Pride 
(DE-323).  The  explosion  was  so  violent  that  the  aft 
third  of  the  ship  was  destroyed  with  31  men  killed  and 
25  wounded.  However,  Commander  McCabe  properly  re- 
fused to  give  the  order  to  “abandon  ship”  as  long  as  there 
was  chance  of  saving  her.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
crewmembers  heroically  jumped  astride  torpedoes  loosened 
in  the  blast  to  disarm  them.  Menges,  thanks  to  such  credit- 
able action,  remained  afloat. 

Four  hours  later  Menges  was  taken  in  tow  by  HMS 
Aspirant  and  reached  Bougie,  Algeria,  that  same  day  to 
debark  her  dead  and  wounded.  The  escort  ship,  with  tem- 
porary repairs  made,  got  underway  from  Oran,  Algeria, 
23  June  under  tow  of  Carib  (AT-82)  for  New  York,  arriv- 
ing 22  July. 

From  14  to  31  August  the  stern  of  Holder  (DE^Ol), 
whose  forward  two-thirds  had  been  shot  away  by  sub- 
marine torpedoing  in  the  Mediterranean  11  April,  was 
welded  to  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  Menges.  The  “new 
ship”  came  out  of  drydock  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
for  shakedown  from  26  September  to  20  October  in  Casco 
Bay,  Maine. 

On  15  November  Menges  steamed  in  convoy  CU-47  from 
New  York  for  Europe,  arriving  Plymouth,  England,  the 
26th.  She  spent  the  next  months  again  on  Atlantic  con- 
voy duty  before  joining  Pride,  Mosley  (DE-321) , and  Lowe 
(DE-325)  late  in  February  1945  to  form  the  only  hunter- 
killer  group  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  be  manned  completely 
by  Coast  Guard  personnel.  On  18  March  Menges  assisted 
Lowe  in  sinking  XJ-866,  their  first  target.  She  continued 
antisubmarine  sweep  and  patrol  operations  until  Germany 
surrendered  7 May. 

On  30  May  she  escorted  her  last  convoy  to  Europe,  CU- 
73,  arriving  Cheshire,  England,  8 June.  Menges  arrived 
back  at  New  York  the  21st  for  duty  as  training  ship  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  with  two  cadet  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies  before  arriving  New  London,  Conn., 
7 September. 

Three  days  later  she  departed  for  the  Cape  Cod  area, 
arriving  Boston,  Mass.,  the  17th.  By  Navy  day,  27  October, 
Menges  was  moored  at  Fall  River,  below  Boston. 

The  escort  ship  moved  on  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
for  assignment  in  March  1946  to  the  16tli  (Inactive  Re- 
serve) Fleet.  Menges  decommissioned  in  January  1947  and 
entered  the  berthing  area  in  the  St.  Johns  River  to  spend 
the  next  15  years  there  in  reserve.  By  1 January  1962  she 
was  berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.,  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  where  she  remained  into  1969. 

Menges  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Menhaden 

A marine  fish  of  the  herring  family  which,  as  the  most 
abundant  of  fishes  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  found  from 
New  England  waters  southward ; the  fish  is  caught  for 
bait  or  converted  into  oil  and  fertilizer.  SP-847  retained 
her  former  name. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  93;  1.  100';  b.  17'9” ; dr.  9'6” ; s.  8 k. ; cpl.  19; 
a.  2 1-pdrs. ) 

Menhaden  (SP-847),  a coal  burning  tug,  was  built  by 
C.  W.  Crockett,  Poeomoke  City,  Md.,  in  1905 ; chartered 
by  the  Navy  from  E.  Benson  Dennis  of  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
in  May  1917 ; and  commissioned  21  May  1917  at  Norfolk, 
Ens.  Edwin  T.  George,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Menhaden  operated 
out  of  Norfolk  during  World  War  I.  She  provided  tug  and 
towing  services  and  carried  out  harbor  patrols  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  In  addition  she  supported  the  activities  of  dis- 
trict minesweepers.  After  the  Armistice,  she  decommis- 
sioned and  was  returned  to  her  owner  12  March  1919. 

II 

(SS-377 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9” ; b. 

27'3”;  dr.  15'3”;  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.)  ; cpl. 

66 ; a.  1 5”,  1 40mm.,  10  21”  tt., ; cl.  Balao) 

The  second  Menhaden  (SS-377)  was  laid  down  by  Man- 
itowoc Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  21  June  1944 ; 
launched  20  December  1944  ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mirium  R. 
Johnson  and  commissioned  at  Manitowoc  22  June  1945, 
Comdr.  David  H.  McClintock  in  command. 

Skippered  by  Commander  McClintock  and  manned  by 
sailors  from  the  redoubtable  Darter  (SS-227),  Menhaden, 
the  last  of  the  Manitowoc-built  boats  to  have  commissioned 
service  during  World  War  II,  trained  in  Lake  Michigan 
until  15  July.  Thence,  she  was  floated  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  New  Orleans  where  she  departed  for  the  Canal 
Zone  27  July.  She  conducted  extensive  training  out  of 
Balboa  during  the  closing  days  of  the  war  against  Japan, 
and  between  1 and  16  September  cruised  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  duty  with  SubRon  19. 

On  24  November  Menhaden  broke  the  flag  of  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  CINCPAC  and  CINCPOA.  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  had  selected  Menhaden  as  his  flagship  during 
change  of  command  ceremonies,  for  she  combined  the  new 
with  the  old.  Although  untried  in  combat,  she  was  one  of 
the  newest  boats  in  the  Submarine  Service  and  incorpo- 
rated the  latest  improvements  in  submarine  design  and 
equipment.  Moreover,  her  “gallantly  battle-tested”  crew 
epitomized  the  “valor,  skill,  and  dedicated  service  of  sub- 
mariners” during  the  long  Pacific  war.  Thus,  on  her  deck 
that  morning  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  read  his  orders  as- 
signing him  to  duty  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
his  relief,  Adm.  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  read  orders  mak- 
ing him  CINCPAC  and  CINPOA. 

Menhaden  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  until  2 January 
1946  when  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Fran- 
cisco the  8th.  Following  inactivation  overhaul  at  Mare 
Island,  she  decommissioned  31  May  1946  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  recommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
7 August  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ralph  G.  Johns,  Jr.,  in  com- 
mand. Assigned  to  SubRon  5,  she  operated  along  the 
west  coast  out  of  San  Diego  during  the  next  year.  She 
again  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  13  August  1952  and 
began  “Guppy  IIA”  overhaul  and  conversion  to  a snor- 
kel submarine. 

Menhaden  recommissioned  6 March  1953,  Lt.  Comdr. 
William  R.  Werner  in  command.  She  joined  SubRon  3 at 
San  Diego  12  June,  and  on  21  September  she  sailed  for  the 
Far  East.  Operating  out  of  Yokosuka,  she  ranged  the  East 
and  South  China  Seas  until  11  February  1954 ; thence,  she 
returned  to  San  Diego  23  March.  For  the  next  year  and 
a half  she  operated  in  the  eastern  Pacific  where  she  par- 
ticipated in  fleet  readiness  exercises  and  type  training 
assignments.  On  18  August  1955  she  began  her  second 
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united  states  ship__ &EMMDEN  (SS377) Saturday — 24 — November ,1945. 

' (Dav)  (nil,)  (Month) 


0 to  4 Moored  starboard  Side  to  pier  at  BERTH  S-9,  U.S.  SUBMARINE  BASE,  FEARL  HARBOR,  T.H. 

W. M.  WEBB,  Lt  (jg).,  USNR. 


4 to  o Moored  as 


8 to  12  Moored  as 
1100  Broke  flag  of 
Chester  W.  NIMITZ, 

1134  Fleet  Admiral 

and  ordering  him  to  duty  as  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS;  his  flag  was  hauled  down.  ,1137  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  SFRUANCE,  USN,  read  his  orders  and  relieved  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  NIMITZ  as 
CINCPAC  and  CINCPOA;  broke  flag  of  Admiral  SPRUANCE.  1141  Fleet  Admiral  NIMITZ, _ accompanied  by 
Admiral  SPRUANCE,  CINCPAC  and  CINCPOA,  left  the  ship.  Made  daily  inspection  of  magazine  spaces 
and  smokeless  powder  samples:  Conditions  normal, 

O.H.  WRIGHT,  Lt  (jg).,  USNR. 


12  to  16  Moored  as  before.  1230  Hauled  down  flag  of  Admiral  Raymond  A.  SPRUANCE,  CINCPAC  and 
CINCPOA. 

O.H.  WRL6HT,  Lt  (jg).,  USNR. 


(jg).,  USNR. 


before.  0900  Held  quarters  for  muster:  No  absentees.  1045  Held  quarters. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  NIMITZ,  CINCPAC  and  CINCPOA.  1129  Fleet  Admiral 
Admiral  Raymond  A.  SPRUANCE,  came  aboard  occompanied  by  CINCPAC  Staff. 
Chester  W.  NIMITZ,  USN,  read  his  orders  detaching  him  as  CINCPAC  and  CINCPOA 


V/.M.  WEBB,  Lt 


MENHADEN Friday  22  June t ,,  45 

(Day)  ( Date ) (Month) 


0945  Commenced  the  commissioning  ceremony  of  the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN.  With  the  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  at  quarters  on  deck  Captain  D.W.  COE,  USN,  read  his  instructions  author- 
izing him  to  accept  the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN  for  the  United  States  Navy.  He  then  accepted  the 
U.S.S.  MENHADEN  from  Hr.  A.P.  RANKIN  of  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin# 

The  Ensign,  Jack,  and  Commissioning  Pennant  were  hoisted  as  the  National  Anthem  was  played. 

Captain  D.W.  COE  then  declared  the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN  a unit  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  ordered 
Commander  D.H.  KcCLINTOCK,  U.S.N,  to  take  command.  Commander  D.H.  McCLINTOCK  read  his  orders 
to  command  the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN.  Chaplin  R.A.  GEORGE,  Lieutenant,  USNR,  said  a prayer  for 
the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN,  her  officers  and  crew.  Commander  McCLINTOCK  read  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  readiness  for  war  service.  The  Commanding  Officer  then  ordered  that 
the  watch  be  set. 

<f  (p. 

E.P.  WILKINSON, 

Lieut.,  USNR. 

0800  - 1200 

1000  the  U.S.S.  MENHADEN  was  commissioned  at  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin  moored  starboard  side  to 
Berth  "G"  with  Commander  D.H.  McCLINTOCK,  (74808),  USN,  as  Commanding  Officer  and  with  the  following 
officers  and  enlisted  men  attached: 


Extracts  from  deck  log  USS  Menhaden  ( SS-377) , 22  June  and  24  November  1945. 
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Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  is  relieved  as  Cinepac-Cincpoa  by  Adm.  Raymond  Spruance  on  board  USS  Menhaden  (SS-377)  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  24  November  1945.  Others  present  from  left  to  right  Vice  Adm.  John  H.  Newton,  Vice  Adm.  Charles 
H.  McMorris,  and  Rear  Adm.  Dewitt  Ramsey. 


deployment  to  WesPac  where  she  joined  and  supported 
the  ever-vigilant  Taiwan  patrol  force.  She  returned  to  the 
west  coast  17  February  1956. 

Since  1955  Menhaden  has  completed  six  more  deploy- 
ments in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Far  East.  As  a unit 
of  SubDiv  32,  she  cruised  the  western  Pacific  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan  to  the  Philippines  and  Australia.  She  carried 
out  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  patrols  off  past  and 
present  areas  of  cold  war  conflict  from  Korea  to  Vietnam. 
She  has  acted  with  skill,  diligence,  and  dispatch  while 
serving  as  both  a weapon  of  war  and  an  instrument  of 
peace.  Her  valuable  support  of  and  contributions  to  the 
mighty  7th  Fleet  have  bolstered  this  versatile  force  which, 
as  the  powerful  seagoing  arm  of  freedom  in  the  Far  East, 
has  contained  communism  and  thwarted  its  spread  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


When  not  deployed  in  the  western  Pacific,  Menhaden  has 
maintained  a schedule  of  intensive  readiness  and  alert 
exercises.  Home  ported  at  San  Diego,  she  has  participated 
in  numerous  fleet  and  intertype  exercises.  In  addition,  she 
has  supported  sonar  school  operations  and  has  provided 
vital  at  sea  training  for  members  of  the  Navy’s  Submarine 
Reserve  Force. 

Early  in  1968  Menhaden  returned  to  the  western  Pacific 
and  gave  visible  meaning  to  the  might  of  American  sea- 
power.  During  a 6-month  deployment  she  concentrated 
her  operations  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Southeast  Asia 
as  the  United  States  increased  the  effort  to  protect  and 
defend  the  independence  and  integrity  of  South  Vietnam 
from  aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 
Later  in  the  year  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  where 
she  continued  to  prepare  for  future  “keeping-the-peace” 
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missions.  Into  1969  her  training  and  deployments  remain 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  the  free  world  and 
clearly  demonstrate  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  influ- 
ence of  U.S.  seapower  grows  stronger  as  the  cold  war 
grows  longer. 

Menifee 

A county  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

( APA-202 : dp.  6,873 ; 1.  455' ; b.  62'  dr.  24' ; s.  17  k. ; cpl. 

536  ; a.  1 5",  12  40  mm. ; cl.  Haskell;  T.  YC2-S-AP5) 

Menifee  (APA-202)  was  laid  down  as  MCV-670  by  the 
Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  21  July  1944 ; launched  15 
October  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lucien  Garon ; and  com- 
missioned 4 November  1944.  Comdr.  Paul  P.  Spaulding, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Menifee  reported  to  ComPhibsTraPac  for  intensive 
amphibious  training  8 December  1944  and  within  a month 
was  underway  for  Hawaii  with  Navy  and  Marine  person- 
nel and  cargo.  Unloading  her  initial  cargo  and  passengers 
at  Honolulu  15  January,  she  departed  for  the  South 
Pacific  on  the  27th.  On  5 February  she  arrived  at  Guadal- 
canal for  further  training  exercises  in  preparation  for  the 
Okinawa  campaign. 

On  1 April,  Menifee  arrived  in  the  transport  area  off 
Okinawa  with  cargo  and  units  of  the  6th  Marine  Division 
on  board.  Remaining  in  the  area  through  the  4th,  she 
landed  her  troops  during  the  first  2 days  and  discharged 
her  cargo  on  the  3d  and  4th.  On  the  5th,  she  got  under- 
way  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  11 
May,  to  take  on  Army  personnel  and  cargo  bound  for  the 
Philippines.  By  19  June  she  had  discharged  her  passen- 
gers and  cargo  at  Leyte  and  was  underway  for  a quick 
cargo  run  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  Upon  her  return 
from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  she  headed  back  to 
California,  arriving  San  Pedro  2 August. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific,  Menifee 
continued  ferrying  occupation  troops  to  Japan  and  war- 
weary  veterans  back  to  the  United  States.  Released  from 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty  in  early  1946,  she  reported  to  the 
19th  Fleet  9 March  and  upon  decommissioning,  31  July, 
was  berthed  at  Stockton. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Menifee  was 
retrieved  from  the  “mothball  fleet”  and  recommissioned  2 
December  1950.  Assigned  once  more  to  the  Amphibious 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  completed  two  extended  tours 
of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  before  inactivating  a second 
time  in  1955.  From  April  1951  to  March  1952,  Menifee 
ferried  troops  between  Japan  and  Korea  and  within  Kor- 
ean waters,  insuring  through  her  mobility  the  distribution 
of  U.N.  forces  according  to  need.  During  her  second 
WesPac  deployment,  August  1953  to  April  1954,  she  took 
part  in  extensive  amphibious  training  exercises  with 
American  and  Korean  Marines  and  served  as  flagship  for 
Operation  “Big  Lift”,  the  transfer  of  neutral  Indian  troops 
to  the  peace  conference  in  Panmunjon. 

On  29  June  1955  Menifee  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve,  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 
October  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Into 
1969  she  has  been  berthed  at  Suisun  Bay  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Menifee  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


Menkar 

The  brightest  star  in  the  Constellation  Ceti. 

( AK-123 ; dp.  12,350:  1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  24'6" 
s.  12.8  k. ; cpl.  282:  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl. 
Crater ; T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Menkar  (AK-123)  was  laid  down  as  John  White  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  St.  Johns  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  17  November  1943 ; 
launched  31  December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Cora  E. 


Owens ; acquired  as  Menkar  by  the  Navy  from  WSA  under 
bareboat  charter  17  January  1944;  commissioned  the  next 
day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  G.  Gummer,  USNR,  in  command, 
to  be  ferried  to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  she  decommissioned 
22  January  for  conversion  by  Dade  Dry  dock  Co. ; and 
commissioned  2 June  1944. 

Menkar  sailed  for  Norfolk  20  June  and,  following  shake- 
down,  was  temporarily  assigned  to  NTS.  In  late  July  she 
loaded  on  supplies  at  Norfolk  and  got  underway  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  via  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  arriving  11  August 
for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

In  October  1944  Menkar  was  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  loran  work.  Construction  of  stations  for  loran, 
a navigational  system  for  ships  and  planes  based  on  the 
transmission  of  radio  wave  pulses,  had  only  begun  in  the 
Pacific  a year  before ; and  a cargo  ship  was  needed  to 
transport  material  and  equipment. 

On  31  October  Menkar,  Lt.  Comdr.  Niels  P.  Thompsen, 
USCG,  now  in  command,  reached  Saipan,  Marianas,  to 
unload  cargo  for  the  first  loran  station  in  the  Marianas 
chain.  On  11  November  she  anchored  in  Apra  Harbor  and 
unloaded  supplies  for  the  Guam  station.  She  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Ulithi,  Carolines,  arriving  13  December.  The 
Marianas  stations  proved  invaluable  in  the  amphibious 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima  in  February  1945  and  in  the  bombing 
attacks  on  Japan  begun  in  March  of  that  year. 

On  5 March  1945  Menkar  was  off  Angaur,  Palaus,  with 
materials  to  set  up  a fixed  station.  Four  days  later  she  was 
anchored  at  Pulo  Anna,  Palaus,  unloading  her  cargo.  By 
the  end  of  March  she  had  supplied  the  other  two  stations 
of  the  Palau-Mortal  chain. 

The  cargo  ship  next  helped  tighten  the  loran  network 
around  Japan  with  the  construction  of  the  Iwo  Jima- 
Tokyo-Okinawa  chain.  Menkar  reached  Kangoku  Iwa,  off 
Iwo  Jima,  20  April,  just  2 months  after  the  Marines  had 
first  landed.  Three  days  later  she  departed  for  Ike  Shima, 
arriving  10  May.  In  the  next  4 days  she  fought  off  inter- 
mittent Japanese  airraids  while  discharging  supplies  at 
Okinawa.  She  continued  on  to  Katchin  Wan  Harbor,  Okin- 
awa, where  she  again  was  harassed  by  enemy  planes.  On 
18  May  Menkar  retaliated  by  shooting  down  an  “Oscar” 
diving  directly  at  the  ship. 

Before  construction  of  the  third  station  at  O Shima 
began,  Menkar  steamed  for  the  west  coast,  via  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,  arriving  Seattle,  Wash.,  5 August.  She  re- 
mained there  through  the  Japanese  surrender  15  August. 

On  14  September  she  departed  Seattle  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor. embarking  307  passengers  on  arrival  the  24th.  She 
again  embarked  loran  units  and  got  underway  9 October 
for  the  Marianas,  stopping  in  the  Gilbert’s  and  the  Mar- 
shalls before  anchoring  at  Guam  26  October. 

With  the  construction  of  a China  Sea  loran  chain 
planned  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  the  north  China  Sea  for  loran  duty  into  the 
next  year.  When  the  project  was  abandoned,  Menkar 
returned  to  San  Francisco  3 March  1946.  On  15  April  she 
decommissioned  and  was  delivered  to  WSA  for  service 
under  the  Maritime  Commission  as  John  White. 


Menominee 

An  American  Indian  tribe  of  Algonkin  stock,  which 
lived  northwest  of  Lake  Michigan  along  the  Menominee 
River.  Their  descendents  now  live  along  the  Wolf  River 
in  Wisconsin. 

I 

( AT-73 : dp.  1.240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6"  ; dr.  15'4"  ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm. ; cl.  Cherokee) 

The  first  Menominee  (AT-73)  was  laid  down  27  Sep- 
tember 1941  by  the  United  Engineering  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : launched  14  February  1942 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Price ; and  commissioned  25  September 
1942.  Lt.  Comdr.  Emil  C.  Generaux,  Jr..  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Menominee,  an  oceangoing  tug.  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
28  November  1942  for  Suva,  Fiji.  Arriving  12  December 
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she  began  her  wartime  tugging  and  salvage  career  3 days 
later  when  she  salvaged  the  cargo  of  the  grounded  Bri- 
tish merchantman  Thomas  Edison.  She  continued  to  op- 
erate in  the  Fijis,  at  New  Caledonia,  and  in  the  New 
Hebrides  until  21  February  1943.  She  then  steamed  to  the 
Solomons  and  for  the  next  year  provided  salvage  and 
temporary  repair  services  to  ships  damaged  in  the  waters 
surrounding  Florida,  Guadalcanal,  New  Georgia,  Bou- 
gainville, and  Green  Islands.  During  the  invasions  of  the 
two  latter  islands,  Menominee  accompanied  the  landing 
craft  convoys  and  then  took  up  station  in  the  antisub- 
marine screens  off  the  invasion  beaches. 

In  March  1944,  as  the  Allied  thrusts  were  breaking 
down  the  “Bismareks  Barrier”,  Menominee  again  joined 
an  advance  echelon,  TF  31,  assigned  to  support  the  occu- 
pation of  Emirau,  the  last  link  in  the  encirclement  of 
Rabaul.  Detached  at  the  end  of  April,  Menominee  pro- 
vided towing  and  salvage  services  among  the  Ellice,  Fiji, 
and  Loyalty  Islands.  Reclassified  ATF-73  on  15  May, 
Menominee  returned  to  operations  in  the  New  Hebrides- 
Solomons  area  in  mid-July. 

On  8 September  she  left  Guadalcanal  with  TG  32.17, 
arriving  in  the  Palaus  the  loth  to  assist  grounded  and 
damaged  landing  craft  through  15  October.  Next  day  she 
rendezvoused  with  a landing  craft  convoy  headed  for  Leyte 
Gulf.  By  the  20th  she  was  in  position  off  the  Dulag  beach- 
head and  during  the  next  3 days  provided  temporary  re- 
pair services  to  cruiser  Honolulu  (OL-48)  and  battle- 
ship Tennessee  (BB— 43)  in  addition  to  numerous  landing 
craft. 

Menominee  departed  Leyte  on  the  23d  for  Humboldt 
Bay.  Arriving  there  on  the  30th,  she  was  temporarily  as- 
signed to  transporting  ammunition  to  Ulithi.  At  the  latter, 
20  November,  she  witnessed  the  first  successful  attack 
launched  by  a new  Japanese  weapon,  the  kaiten.  The 
kaiten’s  target,  the  berthed  oiler  Mississinewa  (AO-59) 
carrying  aviation  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  and  fuel  oil,  ex- 
ploded on  contact  and  Menominee  was  one  of  the  ships 
which  immediately  got  underway  in  the  harbor  to  fight 
the  resultant  raging  fire. 

Following  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Menominee  re- 
turned to  the  South  Pacific  in  mid-April  1945,  and  op- 
erated in  the  Marianas  until  mid-May  when  she  got  un- 
derway for  the  Ryukyus.  Arriving  off  Okinawa  20  May 
she  provided  repair,  salvage,  firefighting,  and  fueling 
services  there  through  the  end  of  the  war.  In  mid-August 
she  was  assigned  to  accompany  minesweepers  as  they 
cleared  the  East  China  Sea. 

Menominee  sailed  for  home  27  October,  arrived  San 
Francisco  12  December,  and  later  sailed  north.  At  Portland, 
Oreg.,  15  November  1946,  she  decommissioned  and  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  1 November  1959,  and  transferred  to  Indonesia 
26  January  1961  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
She  serves  Indonesia  as  Rakata  (928)  into  1969. 

Menominee  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

(YTB-256;  dp.  400;  1.  110' ; b.  31' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

12;  cl.  Natick) 

The  second  Menominee  (YTB-790)  was  laid  down  by 
the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wise.,  6 September 
1966;  launched  3 April  1967;  and  placed  in  service  June 
1967.  A large  harbor  tug,  Menominee  has  performed  mis- 
cellaneous tugging  services  for  the  5th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  into  1969. 


Menoquet 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “stormy  weather.” 

(YTB-256 ; dp.  400 ; 1.  110' ; b.  27' ; dr.  11'4"  ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 
12  ; a.  2 .50  cal  mg. ; cl.  Cahto) 

Menoquet  (YTB-256)  was  laid  down  as  YT-256  by  An- 
derson and  Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  11  Septem- 
ber 1943 ; named  Menoquet  5 January  1944 ; launched  5 


February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Cristofani ; re- 
classified YTB-256  on  lo  May  1944;  and  completed  and 
placed  in  service  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  7 June  1944. 

Joining  the  Service  Squadron  of  the  South  Pacific 
Force,  Menoquet  had  tug  and  harbor  duty  at  the  various 
bases  from  which  America’s  victory  over  Japan  was 
staged,  supporting  combatants  and  logistics  ships.  On 
1 May  1945  she  was  transferred  to  the  7th  Fleet,  and 
during  the  closing  months  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific  she 
continued  to  serve  at  advanced  bases  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  Menoquet  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  was  ordered  disposed  of  in  March 
1946.  However,  in  August  1946  she  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  14th  Naval  District.  For  more  than  a decade  she 
provided  services  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  among  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  She  continued  her  vital  services  to  the 
fleet  until  her  name  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  1 
May  1959. 

Mentor 

A wise  teacher  or  loyal  and  trusted  adviser;  in  Greek 
mythology,  the  loyal  adviser  of  Odysseus  and  teacher  and 
guardian  of  his  son,  Telemachus. 

(PYc-37:  dp.  182;  1.  127'2"  ; b.  21';  dr.  6'4”;  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  35 ; a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.,  2 dct.) 

Mentor  (PYc-37)  was  built  as  the  yacht  Haida  by  Rob- 
ert Jacob,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1941 ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  her  owner,  Max  C.  Fleischman  of  Glen- 
brook,  Nev.,  9 April  1942 ; renamed  Mentor  17  April  1942 ; 
converted  for  Navy  use  by  Robert  Jacob,  Inc. : and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  City  5 July  1942,  Lt.  William  C. 
Hayes  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  New  England  coast.  Men- 
tor began  patrol  and  escort  duties  under  control  of  the 
eastern  ea  frontier.  For  more  than  a year  she  based  at 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  while  patrolling  the 
approaches  to  New  York  Harbor.  In  addition,  she  escorted 
ships  between  the  harbor  and  the  convoy  rendezvous  off 
the  east  coast.  On  18  November  1943  she  reported  for  duty 
as  a training  ship  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen’s 
School.  Mentor  decommissioned  at  New  York  City  19 
January  1944.  Placed  in  service  the  same  day,  she  con- 
tinued to  provide  officer  training  facilities  for  the  next  16 
months. 

SC-1058  relieved  Mentor  of  her  training  assignments 
23  May  1945.  Thence,  the  coastal  patrol  yacht  steamed 
to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she  reported  for  duty  with 
the  Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  Over  the  follow- 
ing 12  months  she  supported  underwater  research  and 
development  projects  off  the  east  coast  to  improve  ASW 
sound  and  detection  devices.  Mentor  was  placed  out  of 
service  at  New  London  29  August  1946.  Subsequently,  she 
was  loaned  to  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Between  1946  and  1950  she  provided 
valuable  at  sea  research  facilities  during  various  oceano- 
graphic studies  by  the  institution.  Her  support  to  the 
WHOI  missions  carried  her  from  New  England  to  gulf 
coast  waters. 

Mentor  was  returned  to  the  Navy  at  Newport,  R.I.,  18 
May  1950.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  approved  her 
for  disposal  18  June  1951,  and  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  17  July  1951.  She  was  sold  to  the  World 
Surplus  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  19  May 
1952. 

Merak 

The  second  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Ma  joris ; also  known  as  Mirak. 

I 

(Str. : dp.  7,100;  1.  334' ; b.  47' ; dr.  20'3"  (mean)  ; s.  8 k.) 

The  first  Merak,  built  in  1910  by  the  Rotterdam  Droogd. 
Maat,  Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands,  was  operated  by  Van 
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Nievelt,  Goudriaan  & Co.,  Rotterdam,  an  Austrian  con- 
trolled firm,  prior  to  World  War  I.  Seized  and  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  in  1918,  she  was  assigned  to  NOTS  during 
her  brief  service.  She  was  sunk,  with  no  casualties,  in 
the  western  Atlantic  6 August  1918  by  gunfire  from  the 
German  submarine  U-140. 

II 

(AF-21 : dp.  7,058  (It.)  ; 1.  447'10" ; b.  60'4"  ; dr.  24' 6" ; 
s.  19  k. ; cpl.  238 ; a.  8 20mm ; cl.  Merak) 

The  second  Merak  (AF-21)  was  built  in  1932  as  Veragua 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  for 
United  Fruit  Co. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  20  March  1942  on  a 
bareboat  charter;  renamed  Merak  31  March  1942;  and 
commissioned  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  8 May  1942,  Comdr.  L.  E. 
Divoll  in  command. 

Following  conversion  by  Todd  Galveston  Dry  Dock  Co., 
18  May,  the  second  Merak  proved  to  be  a very  active 
durable  transporter  of  men  and  supplies.  Shakedown 
training  began  on  her  maiden  Navy  voyage  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  Adding  her  logistic  support  to  the  war  effort,  she 
completed  10  voyages  in  convoy  from  east  coast  ports  to 
the  island  ports  of  the  Caribbean  by  20  March  1943.  Turn- 
ing northward  Merak  arrived  12  April  at  Reykjavik,  Ice- 
land. Again  steaming  southward  she  completed  two  short 
deliveries  to  Cuba  before  undertaking  her  first  wartime 
transatlantic  crossing  in  July,  debarking  men,  mail,  and 
stores  in  Algeria,  north  Africa.  In  between  additional 
Caribbean  assignments,  Merak  made  trips  to  both  Sicily 
and  Scotland  before  the  end  of  1943. 

This  pattern  of  Caribbean  sailings  and  transatlantic 
voyages  continued  until  February  1945  with  Merak  steam- 
ing across  from  Bayonne,  N.J.,  to  Italian  ports  four 
times  in  this  interval.  After  a brief  drydock  period  Merak 
replenished  ships  and  bases  from  Iceland  to  Trinidad.  On 
her  last  voyage  to  Reykjavik  a blizzard  blew  her  aground 
while  anchored  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  14  July  1946. 
Freed  by  tugs  she  completed  this  voyage  and  two  more  to 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  Trinidad  before  being  released  by 
the  Navy.  Having  served  well,  Merak  decommissioned  21 
June  1946  at  New  York  and  was  returned  to  her  owner 
on  that  date. 

Merapi 

Named  for  a star. 

( AF-38 : dp.  3,139 ; 1.  338'6"  ; b.  50' ; dr.  21'1"  ; s.  11.5  k. ; 
cpl.  86 ; a.  1 3",  20mm. ; cl*  Adria) 

Merapi  (AF-38)  was  laid  down  11  August  1944  by 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  under  a 
Maritime  contract ; launched  4 October  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Matthews ; transferred  to  the  Navy  5 March 
and  commissioned  21  March  1945,  Lt.  W.  W.  Woods 
in  command. 

Converted  at  Todd  Galveston  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Merapi 
hastened  through  shakedown  and  departed  Mobile,  Ala.,  11 
April  for  the  Pacific  war  zone.  Specializing  in  refrigerated 
stores,  she  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  Kerama  Retto, 
Okinawa  where  in  the  midst  of  numerous  air  alerts  she 
unloaded  14  to  19  June.  Having  retired  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  more  supplies  she  got  underway  again  20  July  and 
spent  the  final  month  of  the  war  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  dis- 
bursing cargo. 

In  the  postwar  period  Merapi  provided  logistic  support 
for  U.S.  occupation  forces,  initially  using  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  as  her  supply  base.  Spending  much  of  1946 
and  part  of  1948  on  the  China  coast  she  remained  active 
through  the  central  and  western  Pacific  until  1950.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  this  storeship  operated  with  units 
of  the  7th  Fleet  in  Korean  and  Japanese  waters.  While 
employed  as  a support  vessel,  she  saw  action  off  the  Pusan 
Perimeter,  participated  in  the  Wonsan  and  Inchon  in- 
vasions, and  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  troops  from 
Hungnam. 

A return  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  half  of  1953 
preceded  assignment  to  the  mid-Pacifie  logistic  support 


group  home  ported  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Support  of  facilities 
at  Kwajalain,  Marshalls,  Eniwetok,  Carolines,  and  Mid- 
way was  temporarily  interrupted  in  September  1954. 
For  3 months  Merapi  provided  food  stocks  to  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  evacuation  of  civilians  and  troops  from 
North  Vietnam  to  Saigon  in  operation  “Passage  to  Free- 
dom.” Interruptions  also  occurred  March  to  July  1956  as 
AF-38  appeared  in  support  of  the  nuclear  testing  exer- 
cise, operation  “Redwing,”  and  the  following  April  as  she 
sailed  on  a good  will  visit  to  Australia. 

The  ship  departed  5 August  1958  for  a brief  2 month 
WestPac  tour  before  steaming  back  to  the  United  States 
for  her  first  appearance  in  over  4 years.  Arriving  Astoria, 
Oreg.  6 November  inactivation  began  almost  immediately. 
She  decommissioned  16  January  1959  joining  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960. 

Merapi  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice, five  for  the  Korean  conflict,  and  was  twice  awarded 
the  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 


Merauke 

Former  name  retained. 

(Str. : dp.  13,235;  1.  446';  b.  54'4"  ; dr.  26'2''  (mean)  ; 
s.  12.51  k. ; cpl.  97 ; a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr.) 

Merauke,  launched  in  1911  by  Kon.  Maats.  de  Schelde, 
Flushing,  the  Netherlands,  was  operated  by  the  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd  S.S.  Co.,  an  Austrian  controlled  firm,  until 
World  War  I.  Interned  at  New  York,  she  was  seized  by 
customs  officials  under  the  authority  of  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  20  March  1918 ; turned  over  to  the  Navy 
and  commissioned  as  an  NOTS  vessel  28  March  1918. 

Refitted  by  2 April,  Merauke  proceeded  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  loaded  her  first  Army  supply  cargo  and  on  the 
25th  joined  a convoy  for  her  first  transatlantic  voyage  as 
a military  vessel.  She  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  10  May, 
partially  offloaded  her  consignment,  continued  on  to  St. 
Nazaire  to  complete  her  mission,  and  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia 18  June.  During  the  next  9 months  she  completed 
three  additional  round  trips  to  Europe  and  on  20  March 
1919  weighed  anchor  for  her  last  voyage  as  a U.S.  Navy 
ship.  Sailing  via  Copenhagen,  she  arrived  at  Rotterdam 
21  April.  There,  after  repairs,  she  decommissioned  and 
was  returned  to  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  SS  Co.,  8 May  1919- 


Mercedes 

A former  Spanish  name  retained. 

( YT-108  : 1.  53'6"  ; b.  9'2'' ; dr.  3'10") 

Mercedes  (YT-108),  a wooden  yard  tug,  was  built  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  Philippines ; captured  by  the  Navy  at  Cavite 
in  May  1898 ; turned  over  to  customs  authorities  shortly 
after  the  Spanish-American  War;  and  returned  to  the 
Navy  15  November  1902. 

For  the  next  40  years,  Mercedes  was  assigned  to  the  16th 
Naval  District,  operating  in  and  around  the  naval  stations 
at  Cavite  and  Olongapo  in  the  Philippines,  at  times  serv- 
ing as  yard  ferry,  but  most  often  serving  ships  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  as  a tugboat.  Mercedes  was  sunk  by  friendly 
forces  to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  Japanese  during  their 
attack  on  Cavite  2 January  1942. 


Mercedita 

The  diminutive  of  Mercedes,  the  Indiana  town  for  which 
she  was  named,  Mercedita  means  graceful. 

(ScStGbt : t.  1,000;  1.  183'6"  ; b.  30'3'' ; dr.  12'9" ; s.  11.5 
k. ; a.  8 32-pdrs. ) 

Mercedita,  a wooden  steamer,  was  built  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  1861 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  31  July  1861  from 
J.  C.  Jewett  & Co. ; and  commissioned  at  New  York  3 De- 
cember 1861,  Comdr.  H.  S.  Stellwagon  in  command. 
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Mcrccdita  joined  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  3 Jan- 
uary 1862  and  the  next  day  chased  two  vessels  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade;  Julia  and  an  unidentified  ship  ran 
aground  trying  to  escape  and  were  set  afire  by  their  crews. 
In  March  Mcrccdita  was  ordered  to  Apalachacola,  Fla.,  to 
relieve  Marion  in  West  Pass.  There  she  destroyed  the 
Confederate  batteries  at  St.  Vincent’s  on  the  21st.  She  and 
Sagamore  captured  Apalachacola  3 April.  Mcrccdita  pur- 
sued blockade  runner  Magnolia  12  April,  hut  during  the 
chase  Confederate  ships  Whitmore  and  Florida  slipped 
through  the  blockade.  Mcrccdita  captured  blockade  runner 
Bermuda  27  April  and  schooners  Victoria  and  Ida  12  July. 

In  September,  she  transferred  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  arrived  Charleston  the  19th. 
She  served  on  the  blockade  of  Charleston  Harbor  until  the 
end  of  January  1863.  On  the  night  of  the  31st,  Palmetto 
State  and  Chicora,  Confederate  ironclad  rams,  slipped  out 
of  the  main  ship  channel  of  the  harbor.  They  hoped  to  re- 
capture British  iron  propeller  Princess  Royal,  taken  by 
Union  bloekaders  2 days  earlier  with  two  powerful  steam 
engines  for  new  Confederate  ironclads  aboard. 

Mcrccdita  was  the  first  Union  ship  the  southern  raiders 
encountered,  and  Palmetto  State  succeeded  in  ramming 
her,  ripping  a hole  in  her  keel,  piercing  her  boiler,  and 
leaving  her  in  a sinking  condition.  Challenged  “Surrender 
or  I’ll  sink  you,’’  Mcrccdita  unable  to  move  or  bring  her 
guns  to  bear,  struck  her  colors.  However,  the  Confederate 
rams,  eager  for  further  action,  accepted  paroles  for 
Mcrccdita' s officers  and  crew,  and  sped  off  to  attack  Key- 
stone State,  Quaker  City,  and  Augusta  before  retiring  to 
Charleston. 

Hardly  captured  before  abandoned,  Mcrccdita  made 
temporary  repairs  before  proceeding  to  Port  Royal  and 
Philadelphia  for  complete  repairs.  In  April  she  was  at- 
tached to  the  West  India  Squadron,  to  escort  California 
steamers  over  part  of  their  route,  from  New  York  to  As- 
pinwall.  Later  that  spring,  she  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  and  operated  from  Beaufort,  N.C., 
for  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Joining  the  West  Gulf  Squadron  in  March  1865,  she 
saw  only  brief  action  with  it.  In  May  she  searched  for 
Susquehanna.  When  the  conflict  ended,  the  Navy  resumed 
its  peacetime  activities,  protecting  American  citizens  and 
their  property  throughout  the  world.  Mcrccdita  went  to 
Santo  Domingo  3 August  to  protect  Americans  there.  Ar- 
riving Ciudad  de  Santo  Domingo  11  August,  the  ship  found 
the  country  in  an  unsettled  political  state,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  reported  Spanish  man-of-war  on  the  south- 
ern coast.  Mcrccdita  departed  Santo  Domingo  14  August, 
touching  at  Kingston,  Jamaica  17  August  for  coal  en 
route  home. 

Decommissioned  14  October  1865,  Mcrcedita  was  sold  at 
public  auction  at  New  York  25  October  1865,  and  redocu- 
mented in  merchant  service  9 November  1865.  She  was 
converted  to  a brigantine  16  June  1879. 


Mercer 

A merchant  name  retained.  Mercer  (APB-39)  is  named 
for  counties  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

I 

(ScStr : dp.  13,130;  1.  411'6" ; b.  55';  dr.  27';  s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  72 ; a.  none) 

Mercer,  a single  screw  cargo  carrier,  was  built  by  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hackensack  River,  N.J.,  in  1918; 
acquired  from  USSR  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  16  January  1919; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  G.  Turner, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Operating  under  USSB  account,  Mcrccr  loaded  7,253 
tons  of  foodstuffs  and  departed  New  York  14  February  en 
route  Rotterdam,  Netherlands.  She  underwent  emergency 
repairs  at  Downs,  England,  early  in  March  and  was  di- 
verted to  Antwerp,  Belgium,  where  she  remained  until 
9 May.  Thence,  she  steamed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  arriving 


20  May.  She  decommissioned  26  May  1919  and  was  re- 
turned to  USSB  3 June  1919. 

II 

(APB-39:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2" ; s.  10  k. ; 

cpl.  141 ; trp.  1,226 ; a.  8 40mm.,  8 20mm. ; cl.  Benewah) 

The  second  Mcrccr  (APB-39),  originally  APL-39,  was 
reclassified  APB-39,  7 August  1944 ; laid  down  24  August 
1944  by  Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  as  APB-39,  17  No- 
vember 1144 : sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Gaudette ; named 
Mcrccr  14  March  1945;  and  commissioned  19  September 
1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  E.  Yezey,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Mcrccr,  a barracks  ship  built  on  an  LST  hull,  commenced 
her  career  of  berthing  and  messing  large  numbers  of  naval 
personnel  at  New  York  7 November  1945.  Transferred  to 
the  Inactive  Fleet  in  January  1946,  she  remained  at  New 
York  until  9 September,  when  she  got  underway  for 
Orange,  Tex.,  and  duty  there  until  the  spring  of  1947. 
She  then  headed  for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she 
decommissioned  18  June  1947,  but  remained  in  service 
with  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  re- 
commissioned 12  October  1951  and  after  brief  overhaul 
sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  en  route  to  Naples,  Italy,  where 
she  served  as  receiving  ship  until  1 July  1952. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  21  July,  she  underwent 
overhaul  and  reported  to  Davisville,  R.I.,  for  duty  as 
barracks  ship  for  Mobile  Construction  Battalions.  On  such 
duty  into  late  1955,  Mcrccr  was  thrice  deployed  to  Argen- 
tia,  Newfoundland : 19  March  to  3 October  1953,  14  March 
to  18  October  1954,  and  27  February  to  25  July  1955.  Her 
Seabee  duty  was  interrupted  when  she  sailed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  berth  midshipmen  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  taking  part  in  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower’s  Inaugural  Parade  in  1953. 

Upon  returning  from  her  1955  Argentia  deployment, 
Mcrccr  sailed  to  New  York  for  preinactivation  overhaul, 
and  7 November  sailed  for  Green  Cove  Springs  where  she 
decommissioned  17  February  1956  and  once  again  entered 
the  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  ordered  reactivated  11  years 
later  and  taken  to  Long  Beach  for  modernization.  She 
recommissioned  11  May  1968  and  on  2 June  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  at  San 
Diego.  Within  the  month  she  was  en  route  to  her  ultimate 
assignment,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Arriving  at  Vung 
Tau  31  July,  into  1969  she  has  supported  mobile  naval 
units  fighting  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
operating  in  South  Vietnam. 


Merchant 

A former  name  retained. 

( ScStr : t.  350 ; 1.  131' ; b.  27' ; dr.  6'9"  ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  22  ; a. 
none) 

Merchant  (SP-2313),  a twin-screw  passenger  steamer, 
was  built  by  Neafie  & Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in.  1904; 
chartered  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner  21  March  1918 ; and 
commissioned  for  duty  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  Ens.  H. 
C.  Lance,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Merchant  served  as  a patrol  and  passenger  launch  dur- 
ing the  remaining  months  of  World  War  I.  She  operated 
in  harbor  and  coastal  waters  until  3 April  1919  when  she 
was  returned  to  Merchants  Transportation  Co. 


Mercurius 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(ScStr : dp.  6,300 : 1.  338' : b.  44'2" ; dr.  19' : s.  9 k. ; cpl. 
78;  a.  1 5'',  1 4'') 

Mercurius,  a single  screw  cargo  steamer,  was  built  by 
W.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1909. 
Prior  to  America’s  entry'  into  World  War  I,  she  plied  the 
sealanes  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Operated 
by  an  Austrian  firm  under  Dutch  registry,  she  was  seized 
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by  the  U.S.  Government  at  New  York  20  March  1918 ; 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  19  April  1918 ; and  commissioned 
there  30  April  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  L.  Morris,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  NOTS,  Mcrcurius  steamed  to  Nor- 
folk, loaded  a cargo  of  mine  supplies,  and  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope 26  May.  Arriving  Lamlash,  Scotland,  13  June,  she 
unloaded  cargo,  thence  returned  to  Norfolk  20  July.  She 
made  a second  cargo  run  to  Scotland  and  back  in  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  I,  and,  after  reaching  Nor- 
folk 15  November,  carried  supplies  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  back  to  New  York  between  2 and  27  December. 

Mcrcurius  departed  New  York  for  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean 16  January  1919  and  carried  2,600  tons  of  food 
in  support  of  the  Turkish  relief  expedition.  She  operated 
in  the  Mediterranean  from  12  February  to  4 March,  then, 
after  returning  to  the  United  States  1 April,  she  loaded  a 
cargo  of  European-bound  foodstuffs  at  Baltimore  and 
sailed  28  May.  Mcrcurius  reached  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands, in  mid- June  and  was  ordered  demobilized.  She  de- 
commissioned 25  June  1919  and  was  returned  to  her  own- 
ers, Konink.,  Nederl.,  Stoomb.,  Maats. 

Mercury 

A Roman  god  represented  with  winged  feet  who  served 
as  messenger  for  the  other  gods;  a silver-white  metal 
which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  planet  near- 
est to  the  Sun. 

I 

(Ketch  ; t.  135 ; 1.  72'6"  ; b.  20'6"  ; dph.  8'9y2'' ;) 

The  first  Mercury  was  a ketch  authorized  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1776  and  built  at  Philadelphia  by 
Wharton  & Humphreys. 

After  packet  duty  in  Delaware  Bay,  Mercury,  Oapt. 
William  Pickles  in  command,  sailed  for  the  Nether- 
lands late  in  August  1780  carrying  Henry  Laurens  with  a 
draft  of  a treaty  of  alliance  and  other  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. Saratoga  escorted  the  packet  until  she  was  well 
out  to  sea  and  then  allowed  her  to  proceed  alone.  Mercury 
was  captured  off  the  Newfoundland  Banks  10  September. 
Although  they  were  thrown  overboard  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  enemy  hands,  the  dispatches  did  not  sink  and 
were  recovered  by  the  British.  Laurens  and  the  packet’s 
crew  were  imprisoned  in  England. 

II 

(Sch) 

The  second  Mercury,  a schooner,  was  built  in  1781 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  John  Peck.  She  served  the  Con- 
tinental Navy  as  a packet,  but  facts  of  her  disposal  are 
unknown. 

III 
(RC) 

The  third  Mercury,  a revenue  cutter,  was  built  at  Oera- 
coke,  N.C.,  after  the  contract  for  her  construction  was 
closed  6 April  1807.  After  service  in  the  Carolina  Sounds, 
primarily  at  Ocraeoke  and  New  Berne,  the  schooner  be- 
came the  Navy’s  third  Mercury  when  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  was  placed  under  Navy  orders  in  June  1807. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Mercury  continued  to  operate  in 
the  North  Carolina  Sounds.  On  11  July  1813  a British 
flotilla  under  Rear  Admiral  Cockburn  arrived  off  Ocra- 
coke  Bar  and  entered  the  Sounds,  planning  to  attack  New 
Berne.  Mercury  embarked  the  U.S.  customs  agent,  Thomas 
Singleton,  with  money  and  bonds  from  the  Customs 
House  and  raced  away  to  warn  New  Berne  of  the  im- 
pending attack.  Robbed  of  surprise,  Cockburn  abandoned 
the  project. 

After  hostilities  ended,  Mercury  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  served  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  until  1820. 


IV 

( SP-3012 : dp.  19,500 ; 1.  544' ; b.  60' ; dr.  26' ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  494 ; a.  4 6",  2 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

The  fourth  Mercury  (SP-3012)  was  built  as  SS  Bar- 
harossa  by  Blohm  und  Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1896, 
and  operated  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  until  she 
took  refuge  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  She  was  seized  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  6 April  1917 ; damage  inflicted  by  her  crew  prior  to 
seizure  was  repaired  ; and  she  was  commissioned  3 August 
1917,  Comdr.  H.  L.  Brinser  in  command.  Shortly  after 
commissioning  she  was  renamed  Mercury. 

Mercury  got  underway  for  her  first  transatlantic  troop- 
ferrying  mission  4 January  1918.  Before  the  armistice, 
11  November  1918,  she  had  completed  seven  voyages  to 
France,  carying  over  18,000  passengers.  After  the  armi- 
stice, she  reversed  the  flow  of  troops,  making  eight  cross- 
ings to  return  more  than  20,000  to  the  United  States.  After 
completing  her  last  crossing  as  a U.S.  Navy  ship  19  Sep- 
tember 1919,  she  decommissioned  and  was  turned  over 
to  the  Army  Transport  Service  27  September  1919. 

V 

( AK-42 ; dp.  7,345  (lt.)  ; 1.  459'2" ; b.  63';  dr.  25'9" ; s. 

15.5  k. ; cpl.  265;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 20mm ; T.  C2-Cargo) 

The  fifth  Mercury  (AK -42)  was  launched  as  SS 
Lightning  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.,  15  July  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Royal  S. 
Copeland ; purchased  on  the  ways  by  Moore-McCormack 
Lines  and  placed  in  operation  by  them  as  Mormactem 
30  October  1940 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  20  June  1941 ; con- 
verted, and  commissioned  as  Mercury  1 July  1942,  Lt. 
Comdr.  G.  W.  Graber,  USNR,  in  command. 

Throughout  her  World  War  II  service,  Mercury  operated 
in  the  Pacific,  beginning  with  long  runs  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  South  Pacific  and  ending  with  underway  re- 
plenishments for  the  fast  carrier  forces.  The  converted 
merchantman  completed  her  maiden  wartime  voyage  at 
San  Francisco  27  September  1942  having  carried  a mixed 
cargo,  which  included  drummed  petroleum  products,  land- 
ing mats,  dynamite,  engineering  equipment,  and  food,  to 
Noumea  and  Guadalcanal.  Over  the  next  15  months  she 
continued  to  carry  essential  materiel  to  the  South  Pacific, 
supporting  Allied  forces  as  they  pushed  through  the  Solo- 
mons and  the  Gilberts. 

On  7 January  1944,  as  plans  for  the  Marshall  Islands 
campaign  reached  completion,  she  reported  for  duty  with 
the  5th  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Two  weeks  later,  with 
Army  assault  units  and  combat  cargo,  she  sailed  with  TG 
51.1,  the  reserve  force  for  operation  ‘ Flintlock.”  Arriving 
in  Kwajalein  lagoon  2 February,  she  remained  anchored 
there,  with  her  passengers  and  cargo  uncommitted,  until 
15  February,  when  the  island  hopping  pace  was  stepped 
up.  The  Eniwetok  assault  date  was  pushed  forward  and 
the  Kwajalein  Reserve  Force  became  the  expeditionary 
force  for  operation  “Catchpole.” 

On  the  17th,  Mercury  entered  the  lagoon  of  strategic 
Eniwetok,  which  would  become  the  temporary  naval  and 
air  base  needed  to  take  the  Carolines  and  Marianas. 
The  cargo  ship  landed  men  and  supplies  on  both  Engebi 
and  Enmetok  Islands  and  then  returned  to  Kwajalein 
to  embark  marine  casualties  for  transportation  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  17  March,  Mercury  under- 
went overhaul  and  then  resumed  cargo  runs  between  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  west  coast  and  among  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  On  7 June  she  got  underway  once  more  for  the 
war  zone,  anchoring  south  of  Garapan,  Saipan,  on  the 
26th.  Less  than  5 hours  later,  at  2131,  a Japanese  bomber 
came  through  the  smokescreen  at  an  altitude  of  about 
92  feet  and  headed  for  the  ship’s  superstructure.  The 
plane’s  torpedo  hit  the  amidships  living  compartments  on 
the  port  boat  deck  and  continued  on,  breaking  in  two 
without  detonating.  The  torpedo’s  main  body  was  found 
in  the  1st  lieutenant’s  room  and  its  fuse  was  located  in 
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the  engine  room,  while  the  explosive  components  (TNT) 
of  its  warhead  were  spread  over  the  port  boat  and  bridge 
decks.  The  plane  itself  fell  victim  to  the  after  starboard 
boom  which  stood  passively  in  the  enemy’s  path,  knocking 
the  plane  out  of  control  upon  collision  and  causing  it  to 
crash  500  yards  off  the  starboard  quarter. 

Following  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Mercury  returned 
to  the  western  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Manus  3 October 
and  5 days  later  became  a unit  of  the  7th  Fleet  as  TF  33 
became  TF  79  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Philippines.  On 
the  14tli,  with  Army  assault  personnel  again  embarked, 
she  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf.  A week  later  she  discharged 
her  cargo  and  passengers  off  the  Dulag  beachhead  and 
then  sailed  for  Hollandia.  Through  November  and  into 
December  she  carried  reinforcements  to  Leyte  from  New 
Guinea  and  the  Admiralties. 

On  30  December  she  got  underway  for  another  invasion, 
this  time  Luzon.  Arriving  in  Lingayen  Gulf  9 January 
1945,  she  unloaded  in  2 days  and  returned  to  Leyte  to  em- 
bark units  of  the  38th  Infantry  Division,  assigned  to  cut 
off  a Japanese  retreat  into  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  Complet- 
ing the  mission  off  the  coast  of  Zambales  Province  29 
January,  she  steamed  for  Ulithi,  joined  ServRon  10,  and 
underwent  alterations  to  enable  her  to  transfer  cargo  at 
sea.  On  26  February  she  completed  her  first  such  operation 
and  for  the  next  51  days  remained  at  sea  replenishing  the 
fast  carriers  off  Okinawa.  She  then  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  12  June  for  conversion  to  a store- 
issues  ship.  She  was  reclassified  AKS-20,  31  July  and 
completed  conversion  in  September  1945. 

Detached  from  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Mercury  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  12  October  and  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  to  begin  operations  with  Service  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  For  the  next  4 years  she  plied  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  supporting  ashore  and  afloat  units 
of  naval  forces,  eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In 
1950  she  began  operating  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean as  the  on-station  fleet  issue  ship  with  Under- 
way Support  Group,  alternating  tours  in  that  role  with 
Altair  (AKS-32).  Arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  16  October 
1958,  she  completed  her  last  mission  in  that  capacity,  a 
10-month  tour  during  which  she  set  records  for  underway 
transfer  rates  while  supporting  the  6th  Fleet  during  the 
Lebanon  crisis. 

Mercury  remained  at  Norfolk  until  March  1959  when 
she  steamed  to  Orange,  Tex.  There  she  decommissioned 
28  May.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 August  1959, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  5 
April  1960.  She  entered  the  National  Defense  Reserve 


Fleet  in  February  1961  and  was  berthed  in  Beaumont, 
Tex.  in  1969. 

Mercury  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
sendee. 


Compassion. 


Mercy 

I 


(AH-4:  dp.  9,450  (f.)  ; 1.  429' 10" ; b.  50'2" ; dr.  23'4"  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  420 ; patient  capacity  221 ; cl.  Mercy) 

The  first  Mercy  (AH-4)  was  built  in  1907  as  Saratoga 
by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
Ward  Line,  New  York,  N.Y. ; purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  the  War  Department  27  September  1917  after  use 
as  an  Army  troop  transport  during  the  first  months  of 
World  War  I ; renamed  Mercy  30  October  1917 ; converted 
to  a hospital  ship  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; and  commissioned  24  January  1918. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mercy  operated  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  with  Yorktown,  Va.,  as  her  home 
port,  attending  the  Avar  wounded  and  transporting  them 
from  ships  to  shore  hospitals.  In  October  1918  she  sailed 
for  New  York  to  join  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Service. 
On  3 November  the  hospital  ship  departed  New  York  on 
the  first  of  four  round  trips  to  France,  returning  1,977 
casualties  by  25  March  1919. 

For  most  of  the  next  15  years  following  World  War  I, 
Mercy  served  off  the  east  coast  with  Philadelphia  as  her 
home  yard.  From  1 December  1924  until  1 September  1925 
she  AA'as  in  reserve  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  On 
25  November  the  hospital  ship  went  into  reduced  commis- 
sion, returning  to  full  commission  1 September  1926.  Mercy 
remained  in  commission  until  loaned  to  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  Public  Relief  Administration  23  March 
1934. 

On  20  April  1938  Mercy  was  struck  from  the  NaA’y  list 
and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Boston  Iron  & Metals 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  16  March  1939. 


Mercy  (APH-2)  was  renamed  Pinkney  (q.v.)  13  August 
1942  before  commissioning. 

II 

( AH-8 : dp.  11,250  (lim.)  ; 1.  416';  b.  60'2" ; dr.  24'6" 
(lim.)  ; s.  15.3  k. ; cpl.  516 ; cl.  Comfort ; T.  Cl-B) 

The  second  Mercy  (AH-8)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 


USS  Mercy  (AH-4)  entering  Vancouver  Harbor,  5 August  1931. 
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Wilmington  Yard,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  4 Feburary  1943 ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  25 
March  1043 ; launched  the  same  day ; sponsored  by  Lt. 
(.jg. ) Doris  M.  Yetter,  NC,  USN,  who  had  been  a prisoner 
of  war  on  Guam  in  1941 ; converted  from  a cargo  ship  to 
a hospital  ship  by  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydocli 
Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; and  commissioned  7 August  1044, 
Capt.  Thomas  A.  Esling,  IJSNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  beginning  the  17th,  Mercy,  staffed  by 
the  Army’s  214th  Hospital  Ship  personnel,  was  assigned  to 
NTS  to  operate  with  the  5th  and  7th  Fleets.  She  departed 
San  Pedro  31  August  for  the  South  Pacific  and,  after  calls 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  arrived  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea,  14  October.  Five  days  later  the  hospital  ship 
departed  for  the  Philippines  for  the  initial  landing  at 
Leyte  20  October,  arriving  off  Leyte  Gulf  the  morning 
of  25  October  to  find  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  still  raging 
for  another  day. 

Mercy  moved  to  San  Pedro  Bay  later  the  same  day  and 
began  embarking  some  400  casualties,  mostly  from  LST’s 
alongside.  On  the  26th  she  sailed  for  the  Admiralties,  via 
Kossol  Roads,  Palaus,  Carolines,  arriving  at  Manus  to 
disembark  the  wounded  for  transfer  to  base  hospitals. 
During  the  next  5 months,  Mercy  completed  seven  more 
voyages  from  Leyte  to  Manus,  or  Hollandia.  She  also 
transported  the  3d  Field  Hospital  from  New  Guinea 
Tacloban,  Philippines,  early  in  January  1945. 

On  19  March  Mercy  reported  to  the  5th  Fleet  at  Ulithi, 
Carolines,  for  service  during  the  Okinawa  campaign,  be- 
ginning with  the  landings  1 April.  She  arrived  off  Okinawa 
the  morning  of  19  April  in  company  with  Solace  (AH-5) 
to  remain  for  4 days  at  Hagushi  Beach  embarking  patients 
despite  frequent  air  raids  and  threat  of  Kamikazes.  The 
hospital  ship  then  got  underway  for  Saipan,  Marianas, 
23  April.  She  made  two  more  voyages  to  Okinawa,  return- 
ing from  the  latter  to  Saipan  24  May. 

Mercy  next  carried  wounded  from  Leyte  and  Manila 
on  two  voyages  to  Biak,  Sehouten  Islands,  returning  to 
Manila  23  June  for  2 months’  duty  as  station  hospital 
ship.  On  19  August  she  embarked  the  227tli  Station  Hospi- 
tal assigned  to  the  Korean  Occupation  Forces,  and  3 days 
later  departed  for  Korea  via  Okinawa,  arriving  Jinsen  9 
September. 

On  19  October  the  hospital  ship  departed  for  Manila  and 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  14  November.  She  got  under- 
way for  the  central  Pacific  4 February  1946,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  the  12tli  for  duty  until  2 April  when  she 
returned  to  California. 

Mercy  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco  17  May,  was 
delivered  to  the  War  Department  the  same  day,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Army  20  June  for  further  service  as  a 
hospital  ship.  On  25  September  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list. 

Mercy  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Meredith 

Jonathan  Meredith,  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  about 
1772,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  6 June  1803  and  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  1 August  of  the  same  year. 

During  an  engagement  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  3 August 
1805,  Sergeant  Meredith  saved  the  life  of  Lt.  John  Trippe 
of  Vixen,  who  with  a party  of  nine  men  had  boarded  a 
Tripolitan  ship.  Heavily  outnumbered,  the  boarding  party 
fought  a fierce  hand-to-hand  combat,  in  which  Trippe  was 
severely  wounded ; Meredith  protected  him  from  what 
would  have  been  the  final  blow.  Four  days  later  Meredith 
was  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Gunboat  No.  3 during  a 
similar  attack  against  the  Tripolitans. 

I 

(DD-165 : dp.  1,284;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  30'11"  ; dr.  9'2"  ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  101 ; a.  4 4",  2 1-pdrs. ; 4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes ) 

The  first  Meredith  (DD-165)  was  laid  down  26  June 
1918  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 


launched  22  September  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William 
F.  Meredith,  wife  of  the  great-grandnephew  of  Sergeant 
Meredith ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  29  January  1919, 
Comdr.  H.  H.  Michaels  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Meredith 
proceeded  to  Newport,  R.I.,  for  torpedoes  and  18  February 
began  a shakedown  cruise  to  Cuba.  However,  she  received 
orders  22  February  to  join  five  other  destroyers  as  escort 
to  George  Washington,  returning  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son from  France  to  Boston.  On  26  February,  she  resumed 
her  shakedown. 

Meredith  departed  New  York  1 May  for  Trepassey  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  to  serve  as  a guide  post  for  the  first  trans- 
oceanic flight,  as  Navy  Curtis  flying  boats  spanned  the 
Atlantic  from  Long  Island  to  Plymouth,  England.  Return- 
ing to  Boston  22  May,  Meredith  cruised  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts  with  Destroyer  Flotilla  2 until  November,  then 
served  out  of  Newport  for  training,  particularly  target 
practice,  until  November,  when  she  went  into  repair  at 
Norfolk. 

Rejoining  her  division  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  26  January 
1922,  she  participated  in  maneuvers  until  5 April  when  she 
went  into  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  inactivation.  De- 
commissioned 28  June  1922,  Meredith  remained  at  Phil- 
adelphia until,  in  accordance  with  the  London  Naval 
Treaty,  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  29  September  1936. 

II 

( DD— 434  : dp.  1,630  ; 1.  341' ; b.  35'4"  ; dr.  10'2"  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  208 ; a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt. ; 12  .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

The  second  Meredith  (DD-434)  was  laid  down  1 June 
1939  by  Boston  Naval  Shipyard ; launched  24  April  1940 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ethel  Dixon  Meredith ; and  commis- 
sioned 1 March  1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  F.  Mendenhall, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Cuban  waters,  Meredith  re- 
turned to  Boston  8 June  1941  and  was  assigned  to 
Destroyer  Division  22.  Departing  Boston  6 July,  she 
engaged  in  patrol  duty,  exercises,  and  flight  operations 
along  the  southern  coast  until  20  September.  From  28 
September  until  31  January  1942,  Meredith  was  based  at 
Halfjordur,  Iceland,  whence  she  patrolled  between  Iceland 
and  the  Denmark  Straits.  On  17  October  1941,  she  rescued 
survivors  of  torpedoed  British  steamer  Empire  Wave. 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Meredith  engaged 
in  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  between  Iceland  and 
the  Denmark  Straits,  until  she  departed  Halfjordur  late 
in  January  escorting  a convoy  to  Boston.  She  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Norfolk  18  February  1942  screening  Washing- 
ton (BB-56),  and  there  joined  Hornet  (CV-8)  in  TF  18. 

The  force  left  Norfolk  4 March  on  a mission  as  secret 
as  it  was  important,  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  reached  San  Diego  21  March.  Departing  San  Francisco 
2 April,  the  force  rendezvoused  with  TF  16,  13  April  and 
sailed  for  the  famous  “Shangri-La”  raid  on  Tokyo.  On 
18  April,  the  Army  bombers  were  launched  for  this  first 
carrier-based  attack  on  Japan,  and  Meredith  made  course 
for  Hawaii,  arriving  25  April. 

Between  13  May  and  21  June  Meredith  escorted  fleet 
oilers  hound  for  New  Caledonia,  patrolled  off  Bulari  Pas- 
sage, and  escorted  carrier  Tangier  (AV-8),  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Following  gunnery  and  tactical  practice, 
Meredith  departed  Pearl  Harbor  Harbor  15  August  1942 
for  Samoa,  arriving  Pago  Pago  30  August.  Meredith  next 
escorted  Transport  Force  2 to  the  Solmons  with  reinforce- 
ments landed  on  Guadalcanal  20  September,  then  sail  for 
patrol  duty  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Departing  Espiritu  Santo  12  October  to  escort  a convoy 
of  freighters  to  Guadalcanal,  Meredith  engaged  Japanese 
aircraft  on  the  morning  of  15  October,  then  shortly  after 
midday  was  attacked  by  a force  of  35  bombers  and  torpedo 
planes  from  enemy  carrier  Zuikalcu.  Meredith  fought 
fiercely  against  these  terrible  odds,  and  brought  down 
three  of  her  attackers  before  she  sank.  Only  seven  officers 
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and  56  men  survived  the  attack  and  the  three  ensuing  days 
of  exposure  to  the  open  sea  and  sharks  until  they  were 
rescued  by  destroyer  Grayson  (DD-435)  and  fleet  tug 
Seminole  (AT-65). 

Meredith  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

III 

( DD-726 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6"  ; b.  40'10" ; dr.  15'8" ; s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  357 ; a.  6 5”,  10  21"  tt.,  11  20mm.,  6 dcp. ; cl. 

Allen  M.  Sumner) 

The  third  Meredith  (DD-726)  was  laid  down  26  July 
1943  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine  ; launched  21 
December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Kepper ; and 
commissioned  14  March  1944,  Comdr.  George  Kauspfer 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Meredith  departed  Bos- 
ton 8 May  1944  as  an  escort  in  a convoy,  arriving  Ply- 
mouth, England,  on  the  27th.  Between  5 and  6 June,  she 
served  as  escort  to  transports  assembling  for  the  Normandy 
invasion.  On  6 June,  Meredith  gave  gunfire  support  to  the 
landing  forces  on  Utah  Beach  ; and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  while  patrolling  the  offshore  waters 
as  a screening  vessel,  she  struck  an  enemy  mine.  Severely 
damaged,  with  a loss  of  seven  killed  and  over  50  wounded 
and  missing,  Meredith  was  towed  to  an  anchorage  in  the 
Bay  of  the  Seine  to  be  salvaged.  However,  on  the  morning 
of  9 June,  her  seams  were  further  opened  by  an  enemy 
bombing  raid  and  shortly  after  she  broke  in  two  without 
warning  and  sank. 

On  5 August  1960,  the  sunken  hulk  was  sold  to  St. 
Francaise  de  Recherehes  of  France.  The  hulk  of  the  gallant 
Meredith  was  raised  and  scrapped  in  September  1960. 

Meredith  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

( DD-890 : dp.  2,425;  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  18'6"  ; s.  32  k. ; 

cpl.  267 ; a.  6 5",  14  40mm. ; 10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Gearing) 

The  fourth  Meredith  (DD-890)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  27  January  1945; 
launched  28  June  1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Juliette  S. 
Kepper,  great-great-great-grandniece  of  Sergeant  Mere- 
dith ; and  commissioned  31  December  1945,  Comdr.  W.  B. 
Vindeman  in  command. 

Following  sea  trials  and  shakedown  exercises  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  Meredith  was  employed,  for  a brief  period, 
in  training  submarine  officers  at  New  London,  Conn., 
before  steaming  south  to  serve  as  plane  guard  for  Ran- 


dolph during  the  1946  midshipmen  summer  cruise.  In 
the  late  fall,  she  pointed  her  bow  northward  for  operations 
off  Newfoundland  and  Greenland.  Remaining  in  the  west- 
ern Atlantic  the  following  year,  she  cruised  from  Maine 
to  the  Caribbean,  participating  once  again  in  a midship- 
men training  cruise.  The  first  part  of  1948  was  spent  in 
conducting  experimental  tests  for  the  Operational  De- 
velopment Force,  after  which,  in  May,  she  sailed,  with 
other  ships  of  her  squadron,  DesRon  6,  for  her  first  over- 
sea deployment.  From  that  time,  until  1953,  she  got  under- 
way in  the  spring  of  each  year  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Her  2d  Fleet  employment  for  the 
same  period  included  Arctic  maneuvers  (November  1949) 
and  several  Caribbean  cruises,  as  well  as  training  cruises 
with  reservists  and  another  midshipmen  summer  cruise 
(1952). 

On  7 January  1953,  Meredith  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  for  habitability  conversion  which  lasted  into 
November.  She  then  resumed  the  alternation  of  duty 
tours  with  the  2d  and  6th  Fleets.  During  her  1958  oversea 
deployment,  she  served  briefly  with  the  Middle  East  Force 
as  she  and  HMS  Loch  Fync  stood  by  in  the  Euphrates 
Delta  area  after  the  Iraqi  revolution  of  15  July. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  following  year,  Meredith,  re- 
assigned to  DesRon  14,  was  slated  for  FRAM  (Fleet  Re- 
habilitation and  Modernization).  Entering  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard,  28  June  1960,  she  remained  for  1 
year  and  2 days  during  which  time  her  bridge  was  en- 
closed, her  torpedo  deck  was  modified  to  allow  the  installa- 
tion of  ASROC,  and  her  7-year-old  3-inch  battery  was 
replaced  by  a helicopter  hanger  and  flight  deck  to  ac- 
commodate the  DASH  (Drone  Antisubmarine  Helicopter) 
weapons  system. 

On  1 July  1961,  the  “new”  Meredith  sailed  for  her  new 
home  port,  Mayport,  Fla.  After  refresher  training,  she  got 
underway  for  a good  will  tour  of  various  ports  in  the 
Caribbean  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from  Free- 
town, Sierra  Leone,  to  Capetown,  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
While  en  route  she  collected  oceanographic  data  which 
included  piscatoral  and  avian  surveys  as  well  as  hydro- 
logic  information.  Returning  to  Mayport,  18  February 
1962,  she  further  tested  and  evaluated  the  ASROC  system 
before  heading  north  to  embark  midshipmen  for  the 
fourth  time.  In  August,  the  destroyer  once  again  transited 
the  Atlantic  for  oversea  deployment.  This  time,  as  in 
1958,  part  of  that  deployment  (14  October  to  1 December) 
was  spent  with  MidEastFor,  the  remainder  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Since  that  time,  into  1969,  Meredith  has  con- 
tinued to  rotate  between  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
operations  in  the  western  Atlantic,  the  latter  of  which, 
in  November  1965,  brought  her  into  the  space  age  with 
an  assignment  to  the  Project  Gemini  Recovery  Operations. 


USS  Meredith  (DD-890)-^  April  1966. 
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Meredosia 

A town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Illinois  River  in  Morgan 
County,  111. 


commissioning  there  1 May.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  16  September,  and  on  the  29th  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission.  She  was  subsequently  sold 
to  her  former  owner  and  renamed  Ocean. 


The  name  Meredosia  was  assigned  to  a 2,400-ton, 
wooden-hulled  screw  sloop-of-war  in  1864,  and  construc- 
tion began  in  1865.  Following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
construction  of  the  hull  was  suspended  and  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  1867. 

I 

(IX-193 : dp.  16,000;  1.  454';  b.  56';  dr.  29'6" ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  100;  a.  1 5'',  1 3",  8 20mm.) 

Meredosia  (IX-193)  was  built  by  Union  Construction 
Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  1921  and  prior  to  World  War  II 
served  the  merchant  sealanes  on  tanker  runs  as  Liebre. 
Operated  by  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
she  transported  liquid  cargoes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  and  along  the  east  coast.  Following  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  she  helped  meet  the  increased 
demands  for  fuel  and  diesel  oil.  As  she  steamed  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  2 April  1942  while  en  route  from 
New  York  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  she  came  under  torpedo  and 
gunfire  attack  by  U-123,  lost  seven  crewmen,  and  sus- 
tained considerable  damage.  After  completing  repairs 
at  Baltimore,  she  resumed  tanker  service  19  July;  and 
during  more  than  the  next  2 years,  runs  sent  her  from 
Halifax  and  St.  John’s  to  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  to  major  east  and  gulf  coast 
ports. 

Departing  New  York  5 January  1945,  she  steamed  via 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Hawaii  where  she  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  7 February  1945.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  WSA  on  bareboat  charter  basis  16  February;  re- 
named Meredosia  (IX-193)  ; and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  Thomas  E.  Doey  in  command. 

Meredosia  sailed  17  April  for  the  Marshalls.  Assigned 
to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  carried  24,000 
barrels  of  special  fuel  oil  to  Eniwetok  where  she  arrived 

1 May  and  began  duty  as  station  fueling  ship.  During  the 
next  6 months  there  she  supplied  271  ships  with  989,827 
barrels  of  fuel  oil.  On  29  June  she  was  struck  by  the 
freighter  Abner  Doubleday  and  sustained  damages  and 
flooding  in  her  engineering  spaces.  Following  prompt 
repairs,  however,  she  resumed  station  duty  early  in  July. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  Mere- 
dosia discharged  all  liquid  cargo,  took  on  ballast,  and 
sailed  for  the  United  States  29  October.  Steaming  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  Mobile  5 
December  for  disposal.  She  decommissioned  at  Mobile 

2 February  1946  and  was  returned  to  WSA  the  same  day. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  25  February, 
and  she  was  sold  for  scrap  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  the  H.  H.  Buneher  Co.,  8 February  1947. 


Merganser 


A large,  fisheating,  diving  duck  with  a long,  slender, 
toothed  beak. 


I 


(AM-135 : dp.  500  ; 1.  133'7"  ; b.  26'1'' ; dr.  12'S'' ; s.  10  k. ; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 dep.,  2 6-pdr.) 

Merganser  (AM-135),  originally  trawler  Annapolis, 
was  built  in  1937  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  as  Ocean  through  Maritime 
Commission  requisition  purchase  from  the  General  Sea 
Foods  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.,  3 January  1942;  renamed 
Merganser  18  January  1942 ; converted  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass. ; and  commis- 
sioned 23  May  1942,  Lt.  A.  S.  Johnson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  minesweeper  Mer- 
ganser operated  from  the  Woods  Hole  Section  Base,  pa- 
trolling the  waters  off  New  England,  until  February 
1944.  She  then  proceeded  to  Boston  for  inactivation,  de- 


The name  Merganser  was  assigned  to  AM^405,  a mine- 
sweeper to  be  constructed  as  a replacement  for  lend- 
lease  commitments.  The  contract  for  her  construction  by 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  canceled 

12  August  1945. 

II 

(YMS-417 : dp.  272;  1.  136';  b.  25'4" ; dr.  8';  s.  15  k. ; 
a.  1 3",  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp. ; cl.  YMS-1) 

The  second  Merganser  was  laid  down  as  YJf/S-^17  by 
the  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  9 January  1944;  launched  29 
June  1944;  and  commissioned  11  November  1944. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  after  commissioning, 
YMS-^17  operated  along  the  northern  New  England  coast 
until  20  July  1945.  She  then  got  underway  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Arriving  in  Hawaiian 
waters  in  October,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Philippine  sea 
frontier  and  continued  her  voyage,  reporting  to  Com- 
PhilSeaFron  in  January  1946.  The  next  month  she  was 
transferred  to  Minesweeping  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet. 

In  January  1947,  the  motor  minesweeper  commenced 
a 9-month  tour  of  minesweeping  operations  in  the  western 
Carolines,  Marshalls,  and  Marianas,  giving  primary  at- 
tention to  the  waters  near  Truk  and  Guam.  During  this 
period,  on  17  Feb.  she  was  redesignated  AMS-26  and 
named  Merganser. 

She  was  next  attached  to  the  Naval  Operating  Base, 
Marianas  and  operated  from  Guam  for  the  next  3 years, 
conducting  minesweeping  exercises  and  ASW  patrols,  and 
providing  target-towing  services. 

On  16  September  1950  Merganser  departed  Guam  for 
Sasebo,  Japan,  to  join  the  U.N.  forces  then  fighting  in 
and  along  the  coast  of  Korea.  Within  2 weeks  she  had 
joined  TF  95  and  was  participating  in  action  off  Wonsan. 
She  conducted  minesweeping  operations  along  the  east- 
ern, southern,  and  western  coasts  of  Korea  throughout 
the  police  action  and  remained  after  the  truce  as  a unit 
of  the  Escort  and  Blockading  Patrol.  Before  leaving  the 
area  in  mid-1954,  she  served  several  tours  as  observer 
for  truce  violations  on  the  truce  line  off  the  west  coast. 

Merganser  departed  Sasebo  21  August  1954  for  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  where  she  underwent  con- 
version to  AMCU-47,  commencing  1 October.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  conversion,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Harbor 
Defense  Unit,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  she  remained 
until  April  1955.  With  the  designation  MHC-47  effective 
7 February  1955,  Merganser  conducted  underwater  sound 
tests  at  Carr  Inlet  Acoustics  Range  in  Washington  for  the 
first  2 weeks  in  April  and  then  got  underway  for  duty  with 
the  11th  Naval  District  at  San  Diego.  There,  until  Febru- 
ary 1958,  she  provided  target  towing  and  sonar  training 
services,  conducted  harbor  defense  exercises,  and  per- 
formed search  and  rescue  missions. 

On  2 February  1958  she  was  attached  to  the  San  Diego 
Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  and  began  inactivation  over- 
haul. Two  months  later,  2 April  1958,  after  more  than 

13  years  of  service,  she  decommissioned  and  was  berthed 
at  San  Diego.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 
May  1959  and  on  5 May  1960  was  sold  to  Hilburg  and 
Turpin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Merganser  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 


Merit 


Virtue  or  positive  value. 

( AMc-90 : dp.  173;  1.  97';  b.  22';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
17  ; a.  2 mg;  cl.  Accentor) 

Merit  (AMc-90)  was  laid  down  15  August  1941  by 
F.  L.  Fulton  Co.,  Antioch,  Calif.;  launched  4 January 
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1042 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eels ; and  placed 
in  service  28  March  1942. 

After  shakedown  along  the  coast  of  California,  the 
new  coastal  minesweeper  was  assigned  to  the  western  sea 
frontier  force.  Transferred  16  March  1943  to  Naval  Local 
Defense  Force,  12th  Naval  District,  she  continued  her 
sweeps  and  patrols  to  protect  San  Francisco  Harbor  as 
a major  depature  point  for  men  and  materials  to  the 
Pacific  fighting  fronts.  Regarded  as  surplus  following 
V-J  Day,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  10  December 
1943  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  8 May  1946.  Eight 
months  later  Merit  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Service. 

Merito 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP-279 : 1.  60';  b.  10'6"  ; dr.  3'3" ; s.  12  k. ; a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Merito  (Sr-279),  built  by  Swazey,  Raymond  & Page, 
was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  on  a free-lease  basis  from 
B.  C.  Dunlap,  New  York  City,  23  May  1917,  and  placed 
in  service  1 1 July  1917. 

Employed  as  a section  patrol  boat  in  the  3d  Naval 
District  for  3 months  .1  ferito  was  returned  to  her  owner 
19  December  1917. 

Meriwether 

A county  in  west-central  Georgia. 

(APA-203 : dp.  6,873 ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17  k. ; 
cpl.  536 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Meriwether  (APA-203)  was  laid  down  27  July  1944  by 
the  Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. ; launched  18  October 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Barnett ; and  commissioned 
7 November  1944.  Ca.pt.  Angus  M.  Cohan  in  command. 

After  a month  of  amphibious  training  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Meriwether  departed  San  Diego  S January 
1945,  with  Marine  Corps  replacements  for  Hawaii.  Ar- 
riving on  the  14tli.  she  discharged  her  passengers  and 
underwent  further  training  in  preparation  for  the  Okinawa 
campaign. 

On  19  February  the  attack  transport  began  loading 
troops  and  equipment  of  the  10th  Army  and  on  the  22d 
sailed  westward.  Steaming  via  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Palau, 
and  Leyte,  she  arrived  off  Okinawa  early  1 April.  After 
landing  troops  and  equipment  amidst  frequent  kamikaze 
attacks,  one  of  which  she  helped  splash  on  the  3d,  she 
departed  for  Saipan  13  April  with  wounded.  Discharg- 
ing the  casualties  there  on  the  18th.  she  continued  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco  where  she  embarked 
Navy  support  personnel  and  got  underway  to  return  to 
Okinawa  6 June.  She  arrived  24  July,  discharged  her 
passengers  and  cargo,  but  due  to  air  raid  alerts  and  a 
typhoon  did  not  depart  until  6 August. 

At  Guam  on  the  14tli  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  and  began  loading  cargo  and  troops  of  the  6th 
Marine  Division  for  the  initial  occupation  of  the  Tokyo 
Bay  area.  Landing  them  there  on  the  30th,  she  sailed 
for  Saipan  where  she  again  loaded  occupation  forces,  this 
time  for  Nagasaki. 

On  15  October,  Meriwether  was  detached  from  occupa- 
tion support  duties  and  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty, 
returning  servicemen  to  the  United  States.  She  continued 
such  runs  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  she  joined  the 
19th  Fleet,  and  on  14  August  1946  she  decommissioned  to 
become  a unit  of  the  Stockton  group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  remained  there  until  1 October  1958,  when  she 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Administration.  As  a unit  of  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  she  has  been  berthed  at  Suisun  P.av 
into  1969. 

Meriwether  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Mero 

Any  of  several  large  groupers  or  jewfishes  found  in 
warm  ocean  waters. 

(SS-37S:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3"  ; dr.  15'3"  ; s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.)  ; cpl.  66; 

a.  1 5",  1 40mm.,  1 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Mero  (SS-378)  was  laid  down  by  Manitowoc  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  22  July  1944;  launched  17  Jan- 
uary 1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Taylor;  and  com- 
missioned at  Manitowoc  17  August  1945,  Comdr.  John  H. 
Turner  in  command. 

As  the  last  submarine  built  at  Manitowoc,  Mero  got 
underway  for  shakedown  in  Lake  Michigan  25  August; 
thence,  between  6 September  and  17  November  she  cruised 
the  Great  Lakes  and  visited  several  ports  including  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  Tlaced  in  floating  drydock 
22  November,  she  reached  New  Orleans  via  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  29tli,  on  6 December  sailed  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  trained  there  a month,  then  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
19  January  1946. 

Mero  reached  Pearl  5 February  and  operated  out  of 
there  until  sailing  for  the  west  coast  22  February.  Ar- 
riving San  Francisco  Bay  1 March,  after  preinactivation 
overhaul,  she  steamed  to  Mare  Island  14  March  to  join 
the  19tli  Fleet,  and  decommissioned  there  15  June  1916. 
Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  she  remained 
berthed  at  Mare  Island  until  loaned  to  Turkey  20  April 
1960.  She  serves  in  the  Turkish  Navy  as  Hizir  Reis 
( S-344 ) . 

Merrick 

A county  in  Nebraska. 

( AKA-97  : dp.  6,761 ; 1.  459'3"  ; b.  63' ; dr.  24' ; s.  16.5  k. ; 

cpl.  247;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Andromeda;  T.  C2-S-B1 

Merrick  (AKA-97)  was  laid  down  as  M.  C.  hull  219,  19 
October  1914  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  28  January  1945 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Francis  N.  Van  Riper ; acquired  30  March  and  com- 
missioned 31  March  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  E.  Reed, 
US  NR,  in  command. 

Merrielc  cleared  Norfolk  13  May  1945  for  training  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  duty  transporting  cargo,  landing  craft, 
and  troops  among  the  Marshalls  and  New  Hebrides  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  She  then  carried  occupation  troops 
from  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  to  Japan  and  brought 
veterans,  including  marine  war  dogs,  back  to  Norfolk, 
arriving  3 December. 

After  9 months  of  east  coast  operations,  Merrick  sailed 
in  October  1946  with  TG  68.1  for  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
to  load  cargo  for  operation  “High jump,”  largest  (to  1968) 
American  Antarctic  expedition.  She  set  course  south  5 
December,  and  entered  the  Ross  Sea  31  December.  The 
group  reached  the  Bay  of  Whales  15  January  1946  and 
there  established  Little  America  IV,  base  for  the  expedi- 
tion's significant  scientific  achievements. 

Threatening  ice  conditions  forced  the  retirement  of  the 
communications  and  supply  ships  S February.  Three  days 
later  Merrick's  rudder  was  damaged  by  ice;  Xorthwind 
(WAGB-282),  a Coast  Guard  icebreaker,  took  her  in  tow, 
but  before  they  had  cleared  the  ice,  her  rudder  was  com- 
pletely sheared  off.  The  perilous  tow  ended  at  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand,  22  February.  After  repairs,  Merrick  de- 
parted for  California  22  March,  fought  boiler  failures  and 
fuel  shortages  during  her  passage,  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  she  decommissioned  25  June  1946  and  entered 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  until  recommissioning 
19  January  1952  for  service  in  the  Korean  conflict,  Mer- 
rick rei>orted  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  2 July  to  carry  cargo 
and  men  among  the  Japanese  islands  until  returning  Cali- 
fornia 7 October  for  overhaul  and  training.  Her  second 
Far  Eastern  tour,  3 July  1953  to  22  April  1954,  included 
2 months  in  operation  “Big  Switch,”  the  postarmistice 
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prisoner  exchange.  She  carried  more  than  6,400  prisoners 
from  Koje  Do  and  Choju  Do  to  Inchon,  then  trained  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  troops  in  amphibious  exercises  in  the 
Philippines  and  at  Iwo  Jima. 

Through  1963,  Merrick' s annual  deployments  were  with 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific,  other  than  in  1955 
and  1957,  when  she  sailed  to  supply  military  and  sealing 
stations  in  the  Arctic.  As  conflict  in  Vietnam  intensified, 
Merrick  served  her  first  tour  in  the  South  China  Sea  in 
1963,  returning  annually  through  1969.  Support  for  the 
forces  of  the  free  nations  repelling  Communist  aggression 
has  included  troop  lifts  from  Okinawa  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  participation  in  land- 
ings at  Hue  and  Chu  Lai  (1965)  and  on  the  Saigon  River 
Delta  (1966).  The  latter  marked  the  Navy’s  first  exten- 
sion of  amphibious  combat  capability  on  an  inland  water- 
way since  the  Civil  War.  Between  deployments  she  has 
maintained  her  readiness  through  training  and  necessary 
overhauls  on  the  west  coast.  She  was  reclassified  LKA-97 
on  1 January  1969. 

Merrill 

Ens.  Howard  Deel  Merrill,  born  16  December  1917  at 
Provo,  Utah,  was  appointed  midshipman  at  the  Naval 
Academy  25  June  1936.  Commissioned  ensign  6 June  1940, 
he  reported  for  duty  in  Arizona  2 July.  He  was  declared 
dead  as  of  7 December  1941,  as  a result  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

( DE-392 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7"  ; s.  21  lc. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Edsall) 

Merrill  (DE-392)  was  laid  down  1 July  1943  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  29  Au- 
gust 1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  E.  Merrill,  sister 
of  Ens.  H.  D.  Merrill ; and  commissioned  27  November 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Irvin  .T.  Stephens,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  Bermuda  shakedown,  Merrill  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk  28  January  1944.  Assigned  to 
CortDiv  45,  she  began  transatlantic  escort  duty  with  a 
north  Africa-bound  convoy  12  February.  The  destroyer 
escort  continued  this  duty  between  American  and  Medi- 
terranean ports  until  war  ended,  successfully  escorting 
15  convoys  across  the  Atlantic. 

On  6 July  1945,  Merrill  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay  for 
training,  thence  to  Pearl  Harbor.  En  route  she  received 
news  of  the  Japanese  capitulation  on  14  August.  On  3 Sep- 
tember she  sailed  for  New  York,  arrived  on  the  26th,  then 


on  19  October  got  underway  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
deactivation.  On  1 May  1946  she  decommissioned  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove 
Springs.  Into  1969  she  was  berthed  at  the  Orange,  Tex., 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 


Merrimac 

A variant  spelling  for  the  Merrimack  river. 

I 

( SwStr  : t.  635  ; 1.  230 ; b.  30',  dr.  8'6"  ; s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  116 ; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdrs,  2 12-pdrs.) 

After  a successful  career  as  blockade  runner,  Merrimac, 
a sidewlieel  steamer  purchased  in  England  for  the  Con- 
federate government  in  1862,  was  captured  by  Iroquois  off 
the  coast  of  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  24  July  1863  (see 
“Confederate  app.,’’  DANFS  II,  549).  Purchased  by  the 
Navy  from  New  York  Prize  Court  10  March  1864,  Merri- 
mac commissioned  at  New  York  1 May  1864,  Acting  Mas- 
ter William  P.  Rogers  in  command.  After  joining  the  East 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  in  June  1864,  she  was  ordered 
to  cruise  in  the  gulf.  She  captured  Cuban  sloop  Henretta 
sailing  from  Bayport,  Fla.,  with  cotton  for  Havana.  How- 
ever, late  in  July  yellow  fever  broke  out  among  Merri- 
mac' s crew  and  she  sailed  north  to  allow  her  crew  to 
recover.  Upon  arriving  New  York  she  debarked  her  sick 
sailors  at  quarantine,  and  got  underway  for  a cruise  in 
the  northwest  Atlantic  as  far  as  St.  John’s  Newfoundland. 

Early  in  1865  Merrimac  was  reassigned  to  the  East  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron.  She  got  underway  for  the  gulf 
early  in  February,  but  encountered  extremely  bad  weather 
which  forced  her  to  stop  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  on  the  7th  and 
at  Charleston  on  the  12th.  Underway  for  Key  West  the 
next  day,  Merrimac  ran  into  still  worse  weather  which 
she  fought  until  turning  north  on  the  14th  to  seek  the  first 
port.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Acting  Master  William 
Earle  ordered  the  crew  to  abandon  ship  after  its  tiller  had 
broken,  two  boilers  given  out  and  the  pumps  failed  to  slow 
the  rising  water.  That  night,  when  the  crew  had  been 
rescued  by  mail  steamer  Morning  Star,  Merrimac  was  set- 
tling rapidly  as  she  disappeared  from  sight. 

II 

(Str. : t.  3,362;  1.  322'9"  ; b.  44'2"  ; dph.  27'3") 

The  second  Merrimac  was  built  as  Solvcig  at  New  Castle. 
England  in  1894 ; documented  under  American  registry  9 


USS  Merrimac,  a collier  at  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  23  April  1898. 
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December  1897 ; rebuilt  in  New  York  by  John  N.  Robbins 
Co. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from  Jefferson  T.  Hogan  of 
New  York,  12  April  1898 ; and  commissioned  11  April 
1898  Cmdr.  J.  W.  Miller  in  command. 

Mcrrimac  joined  Commodore  Schley’s  squadron  off  Cien- 
fuegos,  Cuba,  20  May  bringing  coal  for  the  American  war- 
ships. She  steamed  with  the  squadron  along  the  Cuban 
Coast  arriving  Santiago  on  the  26th.  After  she  had  fueled 
several  of  Schley’s  ships  she  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  and  daringly 
steamed  into  the  entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor  early  in 
the  morning  of  3 June.  The  plan  was  to  run  her  bow 
aground  in  shallow  water  at  the  narrowest  point  in  the 
channel  with  the  floodtide  sweeping  her  stem  around  to 
the  opposite  bank  sealing  the  harbor.  However,  a random 
shot  disabled  her  steering  and  she  sank  without  obstruct- 
ing navigation.  A picket  launch  under  Ensign  Powell 
waiting  close  by  the  entrance  to  rescue  the  survivors  was 
driven  off  by  intense  Spanish  fire  at  dawn.  Admiral  Cer- 
vera,  the  Spanish  commander  sent  his  barge  to  pick  up 
Hobson  and  his  seven  volunteer  crewmen.  That  afternoon 
he  sent  out  under  a flag  of  truce  word  of  their  rescue  with 
generous  praise  for  their  skill  and  valor. 

Merrimack 

A river  formed  by  the  junction  of  Pemigewasset  and 
AVinnipesaukee  Rivers  at  Franklin,  N.H.,  flowing  across 
northeastern  Massachusetts  before  emptying  in  the  At- 
lantic at  Newburyport,  Mass. 

I 

( Ship : t.  460 ; cpl.  220 ; a.  20  9-pdrs. ; 8 6-pdrs. ) 

Built  by  funds  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Newbury- 
port, Mass.,  the  first  Merrimack  was  launched  12  October 
1798  by  an  Association  of  Shipwrights  and  presented  to 
the  Navy. 

Capt.  Moses  Brown  commanded  Merrimack  when  she 
was  placed  in  sendee  in  December  1798.  She  departed 
Boston  3 January  1799  for  the  Windward  Islands  to  pro- 
tect American  merchantmen  in  the  Caribbean  during  the 
naval  war  with  France.  She  arrived  Prince  Rupert  Bay 
on  the  20th,  and,  for  the  next  2 years,  cruised  in  the  West 
Indies  and  escorted  convoys  to  the  United  States.  On  28 
June  1799,  she  took  her  first  prize  L’Magicicnne,  the  for- 
mer American  naval  schooner  Retaliation,  captured  20 
November  1798  and  taken  into  the  French  Navy.  She 
took  French  letter-of-marque  schooner  Bonaparte  7 
August ; and  with  Ganges  and  Pickering,  recaptured 
American  schooner  John  on  the  loth  after  that  ship  had 
struck  her  colors  to  French  privateer  Revcllciu  the  day 
before. 

Merrimack  freed  American  brieg  Ceres  6 June  1800  after 
had  been  taken  by  L'Hazard  18  May  1800.  On  arriving  off 
Curasao,  22  September,  she  found  that  a French  force 
of  16  Ships  from  Guaduloupe  was  besieging  the  city  with 
1,400  men.  That  evening,  with  Patapsco,  Merrimack  stood 
into  the  harbor  through  heavy  fire  from  French  cannon 
and  muskets.  The  American  gunners  replied  with  great 
spirit  driving  the  enemy  troops  from  their  guns ; but 
from  time  to  time  during  the  night  the  French  soldiers 
renewed  the  cannonade.  The  next  morning  the  French 
troops  reembarked  in  confusion  and  fled. 

Merrimack  captured  French  privateer  sloop  Phoenix  20 
October  and  later  in  the  year  took  French  brig  Brilliant. 
A list  of  American  prizes  credits  Merrimack  with  recap- 
turing English  schooner  Godfrey  but  gives  no  details 
about  the  action. 

Early  in  1801,  Merrimack  escorted  a convoy  of  mer- 
chantmen home  to  Boston.  She  was  stripped  of  naval  equip- 
ment in  April  and  was  sold  later  in  the  year.  Subsequently, 
while  operating  in  merchant  service  under  the  name  Mon- 
ticcllo,  the  ship  was  lost  off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


II 

( Sc-Fr : t.  3,200;  1.  275';  b.  38'6"  • dph.  27'6"  ; dr.  24'3" ; 
s.  12  k.;  a.  14  8”,  2 10",  24  9”) 

The  second  Merrimack  was  launched  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  15  June  1855 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Simmons ; and  commissioned  20  February  1856,  Capt.  Gar- 
rett J.  Pendergrast  in  command. 

Shakedown  took  the  new  screw  frigate  to  the  Caribbean 
and  to  western  Europe.  Merrimack  visited  Southhampton, 
Brest,  Lisbon,  and  Toulon  before  returning  to  Boston  and 
decommissioning  22  April  1857  for  repairs.  Recommission- 
ing 1 September  1857,  Merrimack  got  underway  from  Bos- 
ton Harbor  17  October  as  flagship  for  the  Pacific  Squadron. 
She  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  cruised  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America  until  heading  for  home  14 
November  1859.  Upon  returning  to  Norfolk,  she  decom- 
missioned 16  February  1860. 

Merrimack  was  still  in  ordinary  during  the  crisis  pre- 
ceeding  Lincoln’s  inauguration.  Soon  after  becoming  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Gideon  AVelles  took  action  to  prepare 
the  frigate  for  sea,  planning  to  move  her  to  Philadelphia. 
The  day  before  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  Welles  directed 
that  “great  vigilance  be  exercised  in  guarding  and  protect- 
ing” Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  her  ships.  On  the  afternoon 
of  17  April,  the  day  Virginia  seceeded,  Engineer  in  Chief 
B.  F.  Ishenvood  managed  to  get  the  frigate’s  engines  lit 
off;  but  the  previous  night  seeeessionists  had  sunk  light- 
boats  in  the  channel  between  Craney  Island  and  Sewell’s 
Point,  blocking  Merrimack.  On  the  20th,  before  evacuating 
the  Navy  Yard,  the  U.S.  Navy  burned  Merrimack  to  the 
waterline  and  sank  her  to  preclude  capture. 

The  Confererates,  in  desperate  need  of  ships,  raised 
Merrimack  and  rebuilt  her  as  an  ironclad  ram,  according 
to  a design  prepared  by  Lt.  J.  M.  Brooke,  CSN.  Commis- 
sioned as  CSS  Virginia  17  February  1862,  the  ironclad  was 
the  hope  of  the  Confederacy  to  destroy  the  wooden  ships 
in  Hampton  Roads  and  to  end  the  Union  blockade  which 
had  already  seriously  hurt  the  South. 

Despite  all-out  effort  to  complete  her,  Virginia  still  had 
workmen  on  board  when  she  sailed  out  into  Hampton 
Roads,  8 March  1862,  tended  by  CSS  Raleigh  and  Beaufort 
and  accompanied  by  Patrick  Henry,  Jamestown,  and 
Teaser.  Flag  Officer  F.  Buchanan,  CSN,  commanding 
Virginia,  singled  out  as  first  victim  sailing  sloop  Cumber- 
land, anchored  west  of  Newport  News.  In  taking  position, 
Virginia  passed  Congress  and  exchanged  broadsides,  suf- 
fering no  injury  while  causing  considerable  damage.  She 
crossed  Cumberland’s  bow,  raking  her  with  a lethal  fire, 
before  finishing  off  the  wooden  warship  with  a thrust  of 
her  iron  ram.  Gallantly  fighting  her  guns  as  long  as  they 
were  above  water,  Cumberland  sank  taking  one-third  of 
her  crew,  121  men,  and  part  of  Virginia’s  ram  down  with 
her. 

Virginia  then  turned  her  attention  to  Congress,  which 
had  grounded.  Assisted  by  the  lighter  ships  of  the  South’s 
James  River  Squadron,  Virginia  opened  fire  from  a dis- 
tance, forcing  Congress  to  haul  down  her  colors.  As  CSS 
Beaufort  and  Raleigh  approached  Congress  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  her  crew,  Federal  troops  ashore,  not  under- 
standing the  situation,  opened  a withering  fire  and 
wounded  Buchanan,  who  retaliated  by  ordering  hot  shot 
and  incendiary  shell  to  be  pored  into  Congress.  The  latter, 
ablaze  and  unable  to  bring  a single  gun  to  bear,  hauled 
down  her  flag  for  the  last  time.  She  continued  to  burn 
until  exploding  about  midnight. 

Virginia  did  not  emerge  unscathed.  Her  stack  was 
riddled  causing  loss  of  power — and  she  was  initially 
underpowered.  Two  large  guns  were  out  of  order,  her 
armor  loosened  and  her  ram  lost.  Nevertheless,  she  went 
on  to  attack  Minnesota,  but  shallow  water  prevented  her 
getting  close  enough  to  do  her  former  sister  frigate  serious 
damage.  Virginia  anchored  that  night  at  Sewell’s  Point  for 
repairs.  Flag  Officer  Buchanan  was  taken  ashore  to  the 
hospital  and  Lt.  Catesby  ap  R.  Jones,  CSN,  who  had  conned 
the  ironclad  after  Buchanan  had  been  wounded,  assumed 
command. 
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On  the  following  morning,  Virginia  returned  to  battle, 
but  in  the  night  Union  ironclad  Monitor  had  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  defend  the  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.  The 
ensuing  inconclusive  battle,  the  first  ever  fought  between 
powered  ironclads,  revolutionized  naval  warfare.  As 
Virginia  steamed  into  Hampton  Roads  toward  grounded 
Minnesota,  Monitor  moved  out  of  the  steam-frigate’s 
shadow  to  challenge  the  Confederate  ironclad.  Minnesota’s 
commander,  Capt.  G.  J.  Van  Brunt,  described  the  ensuing 
action.  “Gun  after  gun  was  fired  by  the  Monitor,  which 
was  returned  with  whole  broadsides  from  the  rebels  with 
no  more  effect,  apparently,  than  so  many  pebblestones 
thrown  by  a child.  After  a while  they  commenced  maneu- 
vering, and  we  could  see  the  little  battery  point  her  bow 
for  the  rebels,  with  the  intention,  as  I thought,  of  sending 
a shot  through  her  bow  porthole  ; then  she  would  shoot  by 
her  and  rake  her  through  her  stern.  In  the  meantime  the 
rebel  was  pouring  broadside  after  broadside,  but  when 
they  struck  the  bombproof  tower  the  shot  glanced  off  with- 
out producing  any  effect.” 

Shortly  before  noon,  a shot  from  Virginia  struck  Moni- 
tor’s pilothouse  driving  dust  through  the  eyeslit  through 
which  Lieutenant  Worden  was  conning  the  ship,  and  tem- 
porarily blinding  him.  Thinking  that  the  pilothouse  was 
seriously  damaged,  if  not  destroyed,  Worden  ordered  the 
ship  to  sheer  off  to  shallow  water.  At  the  same  time  Vir- 
ginia headed  back  toward  Sewell’s  Point. 

Installation  of  a new  ram  and  other  repairs  and  altera- 
tions kept  Virginia  in  drydock  at  Norfolk  for  almost  a 
month.  Flag  Officer  Josiah  Tattnall,  CSN,  appointed  25 
March  1862  as  Commander  of  Confederate  Naval  Forces, 
selected  Virginia  as  his  flagship. 

Virginia  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  11  April;  under 
her  protection  CSS  Jamestown  and  CSS  Raleigh  captured 
three  Union  transports.  Strategic  considerations  precluded 
a second  Monitor-Virginia  duel.  Monitor's  mission  was  to 
contain  Virginia  in  support  of  General  McClellan’s  cam- 
paign on  the  peninsula,  and  Virginia  safeguarded  the 
important  Norfolk  area  and  the  mouth  of  the  James  River. 
When  forced  to  evacuate  Norfolk,  the  Confederates  tried 
to  take  Virginia  up  the  James  River,  but  her  deep  draft 
prevented  it,  so  they  destroyed  her  11  May  1862. 

Ill 

(AO-37  : dp.  21,580 ; 1.  501 '5”  ; b.  68' ; dr.  30'9"  ; s.  16.7  k. ; 
cpl.  243 ; a.  1 5”,  4 3"  ; cl.  Kennebec) 

The  third  Merrimack  (AO-37)  was  laid  down  as  Caddo 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  12  September  1940 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland ; 
launched  1 July  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  T. 
Roberts ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  31  December  1941 ; renamed 
Merrimack  9 January  1942;  and  commissioned  4 February 
1942,  Capt.  William  E.  Hilbert  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  new  fleet  oiler  spent 
the  next  2V2  years  steaming  the  Atlantic  seaways  carrying 
oil  for  Allied  ships  from  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  from  ports  along  the  east  coast 
to  staging  areas  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  primary  duty  was  fueling  the  tireless  escorts  which 
protected  Allied  convoys  from  U-boats. 

Merrimack’s  most  memorable  crossing  began  23  October 
from  Hampton  Roads  when  she  sailed  with  the  Southern 
Attack  Group  of  the  Western  Naval  Task  Force  for  opera- 
tion “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  north  Africa.  Twice  during 
the  passage  she  refueled  the  ships  of  the  task  force.  A 
heavy  storm  broke  4 November  threatening  the  landings, 
but  Adm.  H.  Kent  Hewitt  steadfastly  kept  to  the  original 
plan.  When  Merrimack’s  southern  attack  group  peeled  off 
from  the  task  force  Hewitt’s  parting  message  admonished 
“Keep  your  eyes  to  the  sky  and  your  ears  to  the  sea.”  Their 
mission  was  to  capture  the  harbor  at  Safi,  French  Morocco, 
to  cut  off  French  forces  in  southern  Morocco,  and  to  enable 
the  landing  of  General  Patton’s  tanks  for  operations 
against  Casablanca.  Before  daybreak  9 November,  destroy- 
ers Bcrnadou  and  Cole  sped  into  the  harbor,  through  heavy 
Are  from  coast  artillery  batteries,  with  assault  troops  who 


clambered  down  cargo  nets  to  establish  a beachhead. 
Shortly  before  the  landings,  Merrimack  launched  two 
crashboats  from  her  deck.  All  went  well,  enabling  the  tanks 
to  start  for  Casablanca  the  following  day  only  to  learn 
en  route  that  the  commander  of  French  forces,  Admiral 
Darlan,  had  ordered  a cease-fire  which  soon  developed  into 
full  French  participation  in  Allied  operations. 

For  more  than  a year  and  a half  after  the  landings  in 
Morocco,  Merrimack  carried  oil  to  support  operations  in 
north  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France.  On  her  trans- 
atlantic voyages,  besides  oil,  she  carried  passengers  and  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  including  PT  boats,  patrol  craft, 
and  airplanes.  While  steaming  toward  Casablanca  22  June 
1943,  she  joined  minesweeper  Pilot  in  rescuing  113  sur- 
vivors from  Lot  after  that  French  oiler  had  been  torpedoed. 

Merrimack  departed  Norfolk  14  October  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Ulithi,  arriving  1 December.  Allied  forces  were 
retaking  the  Philippines  and  preparing  for  operations  even 
closer  to  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Merrimack  joined 
the  3d  Fleet’s  At-Sea  Logistics  Support  Group  to  fuel  the 
fast  carrier  task  force  which  spearheaded  the  titanic 
offensive.  She  began  the  new  year  supporting  raids  on 
Formosa  3 and  4 January  1945.  Her  carriers  struck  enemy 
airbases  on  Luzon  6 and  7 January  to  help  neutralize 
Japanese  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  that  strategic  island 
which  began  on  the  beaches  of  Lingayen  Gulf  on  the  9th. 
Naval  aircraft  w’hich  she  supported  returned  to  Formosa 
on  the  15th  and  hit  targets  along  the  China  coast  the 
following  day.  They  again  lashed  out  at  Formosa  on  the 
21st. 

From  16  February  through  2 March,  Merrimack  backed 
up  the  American  marines  and  sailors  struggling  to  over- 
come one  of  the  most  fanatical  and  bloody  defensive  cam- 
paigns waged  by  Japan  during  the  war,  that  on  Iwo  Jima. 
During  the  fight  for  Okinawa,  Merrimack  alternated 
between  fueling  ships  involved  directly  in  the  landings,  and 
the  mighty  carriers  during  raids  to  wipe  out  enemy  air 
resistance  or  reinforcement  from  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

After  Okinawa  was  secure,  the  3d  Fleet  concentrated  on 
operations  against  Japan  itself.  From  10  through  29  July, 
Merrimack  supported  raids  of  overwhelming  force  on 
Japanese  targets  which  hastened  the  end  of  the  war. 
Following  Japan’s  capitulation  15  August,  Merrimack 
made  several  cruises  between  the  west  coast  and  the  Far 
East  bringing  oil  for  ships  supporting  the  occupation  of 
Japan  and  operating  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Korea. 
She  was  assigned  to  MSTS  1 October  1949,  shortly  before 
beginning  preinactivation  overhaul.  Merrimack  decom- 
missioned 8 February  1950  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

When  Communist  forces  invaded  South  Korea,  Merri- 
mack recommissioned  6 December  1950.  Assigned  to  MSTS, 
the  fleet  oiler  served  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  making  periodic 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  until  she  decommis- 
sioned 20  December  1954,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  San  Diego.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  4 
February  1959,  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Merrimack  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mertz 

Albert  Mertz,  born  in  Richmond,  Wis.,  26  March  1851, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  June  1872.  Com- 
missioned ensign  15  July  1873,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Survey  26  November  1877  until  he  returned  to  regu- 
lar duty  in  the  Navy  6 July  1878,  serving  on  Wyoming  and 
Alliance,  among  other  ships.  Following  promotion  to  com- 
mander 11  April  1902,  Mertz  took  command  of  his  first 
ship,  Newport,  20  July  1903.  He  reported  20  December  1909 
for  duty  as  commandant,  Naval  Stations  Cavite  and  Olon- 
gapo,  Philippines.  Appointed  rear  admiral  20  October 
1910,  he  departed  the  Philippines  3 February  1912  to 
become  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
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25  March.  Admiral  Mertz  retired  26  March  1913  and  died 
at  San  Diego,  Oalif.,  21  July  1936. 

( DD-691 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6"  ; b.  40';  dr.  17'9"  ; s.  37 

k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  5 5",  10  20mm.,  8 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 det. ; 

cl.  Flctclier) 

Mertz  (DD-691)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron  Works 
Oorp.,  Bath,  Maine,  10  May  1943;  launched  11  September 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Selma  M.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Mertz  ; and  commissioned  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  19  November  1943,  Oomdr.  William  S.  Estabrook, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda  Mertz  departed  Norfolk, 

26  January  1944  for  the  central  Pacific,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  San  Diego,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  5 March. 
On  the  9th  the  destroyer  got  underway  for  the  Marshalls  as 
convoy  escort,  arriving  Majuro  Atoll  6 days  later.  Mertz 
sailed  22  March  to  join  TG  58.2  on  the  26th  and  act  as 
escort  back  to  Majuro.  En  route,  on  31  March  she  caught 
a Japanese  maru  at  0600  in  the  glare  of  her  searchlights. 
The  enemy  merchant  ship  maneuvered  to  get  away,  only 
to  go  down  under  the  hail  of  5-inch  projectiles  from  Mertz. 
The  task  group  reached  Majuro  6 April.  Five  days  later 
Mertz  steamed  for  the  New  Hebrides  as  a screen  for 
Barnes  ( CVE-20) , arriving  Espiritu  Santo  the  15th. 

In  mid-May  the  destroyer  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to 
prepare  for  the  Marianas  campaign.  She  took  fire  support 
and  patrol  station  close  ashore  to  Saipan  on  14  June, 
pounding  gun  emplacements  in  the  daytime  and  at  night 
maintaining  illumination  over  the  enemy  lines  until  22 
June  when  she  began  screening  convoys. 

Mertz  participated  in  the  occupation  of  Pelelieu  and 
Anguar  in  the  Palau  Islands,  arriving  10  September.  She 
retired  to  Manus,  Admiralties,  the  23d  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  Leyte,  Philippines. 

On  20  October,  D-Day  for  the  Leyte  landing  forces, 
Mertz  escorted  landing  craft  through  air  attacks  to  the 
beach  and  later  in  the  day  patrolled  off  Dinagat  Island  at 
the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf.  Early  in  the  morning  of  25 
October  as  the  Japanese  Southern  Force  approached  Leyte 
Gulf  through  the  Mindanao  Sea,  Mertz  and  McNair  (DD- 
679)  patrolled  between  Desolation  Point  and  Homonhon 
Island,  lest  the  enemy  fleet  choose  to  steam  north  along 
the  east  coast  of  Dinagat  Island  to  attack  the  Allied 
beachhead.  When  the  Japanese  entered  Surigao  Strait, 
Rear  Adm.  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf’s  force  met  and  virtually 
destroyed  the  enemy  armada  in  the  classic  “crossing-of- 
the-T”  maneuver  known  as  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait, 
part  of  the  overall  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Later  that 
same  day  Mertz  splashed  a “Zeke”  at  several  hundred 
yards  with  heavy  machinegun  fire. 

With  the  Leyte  beachhead  established,  the  destroyer 
got  underway  26  October  for  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  an- 
choring in  Humboldt  Bay  on  the  30th  to  replenish.  She  got 
underway  for  Leyte  again  9 November  escorting  a rein- 
forcement convoy  arriving  5 days  later  Mertz  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  to  join  a task  unit 
staging  for  the  daring  expedition  through  the  Sulu  Sea, 
controlled  by  the  enemy  since  early  1942,  to  capture  Min- 
doro. The  American  ships  had  to  contend  with  both  a 
typhoon  and  heavy  air  attacks.  Mertz  splashed  an  “Oscar” 

15  December  and  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  several 
others.  Departing  San  Pedro  Bay  4 January  1945,  she 
made  another  voyage  through  the  Sulu  Sea,  to  support 
the  invasion  of  Luzon  at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  the  9th  before 
returning  to  San  Pedro  Bay  on  the  16th. 

On  10  February  Mertz  steamed  from  Ulithi  for  3 months 
at  sea  with  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  During  this 
time  she  played  a role  in  the  airstrikes  on  the  Tokyo  area 

16  February,  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima  19  February, 
and  the  raids  on  Okinawa  1 March.  While  screening  the 
flattops  off  Kyushu,  Japan,  in  March,  she  downed  two 
more  enemy  planes.  While  operating  off  Okinawa  Mertz 
helped  sink  two  Japanese  submarines:  RO-J)G  on  9 April 
and  1-56  on  18  April.  The  destroyer  retired  to  Ulithi 
14  May  before  returning  to  Okinawa  the  24th.  She  next 
steamed  to  Okino  Daito  Jima  which  she  bombarded  9 June. 


The  next  day  she  got  underway  for  Leyte  Gulf,  anchoring 
at  San  Pedro  Bay  13  June. 

As  part  of  Adm.  William  F.  Halsey’s  3d  Fleet  she  cleared 
San  Pedro  1 July  and  9 days  later  arrived  at  the  launching 
area  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Tokyo  for  strike  on  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Beginning  with  the  attacks  on 
Tokyo  10  July,  Mertz  ranged  up  and  down  the  coasts  of 
Japan  until  she  joined  an  antishipping  sweep  in  the 
Kuriles  while  en  route  to  the  Aleutians.  The  destroyer 
arrived  Adak  14  August,  the  day  of  Japan’s  capitulation. 

Mcrtz’s  first  and  only  peacetime  duty  came  31  August 
when  she  departed  Adak  for  Japan,  arriving  Ominato, 
northern  Honshu,  8 September  to  operate  with  the  3d 
Fleet  during  the  occupation  of  the  northern  Honshu-Ho- 
kaido  area.  On  the  15th  the  destroyer  departed  Ominato 
Harbor  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Francisco  30 
September. 

On  1 December  Mertz  siteamed  to  San  Diego,  where  she 
decommissioned  23  April  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  reassigned  to  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  group  1 July  1951  and  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  group 
1 January  1959  to  remain  there  into  1969. 

Mertz  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Mervine 

Rear  Adm.  William  Mervine,  born  14  March  1791  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  January 
1809.  Serving  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  war  of  1812, 
he  later  cruised  off  Africa  and  South  America,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  Pacific.  While  in  command  of  Savannah 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-47,  he  led  a detachment 
of  sailors  and  marines  against  Monterey,  7 July  1847,  took 
possession  and  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  the  city. 
Serving  also  during  the  Civil  War,  he  commanded  the 
Gulf  Squadron  from  6 May  1861,  until  obliged  by  ill  health 
to  give  up  the  command  22  September  1861.  He  died  at 
Utica,  N.Y.,  15  September  1868. 

I 

( DD-322 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31*8" ; dr.  9'3" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  95 ; a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson) 

The  first  Mervine  (DD-322)  was  laid  down  at  the  Union 
Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
28  April  1919 ; launched  11  August  1919 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Eileen  D.  McCarthy ; and  commissioned  28  Feb.  1921, 
Comdr.  C.  E.  Battle,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Mervine,  built  on  the  west  coast,  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet 
at  San  Diego  after  shakedown  to  remain  a unit  of  that 
fleet’s  destroyer  force  for  her  entire  career.  With  few  in- 
terruptions she  operated  off  the  west  coast  for  most  of 
that  9-year  period.  Her  participation  in  Fleet  Problems 
I (1923)  and  II,  III,  and  IV  (1924)  took  her  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Caribbean,  while  others,  VI  (1926),  VII 
(1928),  and  IX  (1929),  saw  her  in  maneuvers  off  Central 
America  and  near  Hawaii.  Crossing  the  Pacific  only-  twice 
in  her  career,  she  completed  a good  will  trip  to  Samoa 
and  Australia  in  the  summer  of  1925  (1  July  to  26 
September). 

On  18  September  1929  she  entered  San  Diego  for  the 
last  time.  Decommissioned  4 June  1930,  she  was  towed  to 
Mare  Island  on  the  14th  for  scrapping  and  struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  3 November  1930. 

II 

( DD-489  ; dp.  1,630 ; 1.  348'4"  ; b.  36' ; dr.  17'5"  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  276;  a.  4 5”,  4 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 

dct. ; cl.  Oleaves) 

The  second  Mervine  (DD^89)  was  laid  down  3 Novem- 
ber 1941  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  3 May  1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Mildred  Mervine,  great-granddaughter  of  Rear  Adm.  Wm. 
Mervine ; and  commissioned  17  June  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  D. 
Willingham  in  command. 
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Following  a Cuban  shakedown  cruise,  Mervine  reported 
for  duty  with  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  at  New  Orleans,  30 
August  1042.  Assigned  to  escort  work,  she  accompanied 
merchantmen  as  they  plied  the  gulf  and  West  Indian 
shipping  lanes.  Lanes  which  during  the  preceding 
months  had  gained  the  dubious  distinction  of  suffering  the 
heaviest  losses  to  U-boat  activity  in  the  eastern  Atlantic. 

In  October  Mervine  left  the  gulf  and  steamed  to  Norfolk 
where  she  joined  TF  34  and  sailed  east.  Toward  midnight 
on  7 November  she  arrived  off  Safi,  Morocco,  and  took  up 
her  station  for  operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  north 
Africa.  During  the  landings  on  the  8th  she  acted  as  con- 
trol vessel  and  provided  fire  support  for  the  assault  forces 
on  Red  Beach,  north  of  Safi.  She  remained  on  patrol  in 
the  area  for  the  next  5 days  and  then  returned  to  New 
York.  There  she  resumed  escort  assignments  and  for  the 
next  7 months  guarded  coastal  and  transatlantic  convoys. 

On  8 June  1943,  Mervine  departed  with  TF  65  for  north 
Africa.  Arriving  at  Mers-el-Kebir  on  the  22d,  she  joined 
TF  85  and  on  5 July  departed  for  Sicily  and  operation 
“Husky.”  From  the  10th  through  the  13th  she  cruised  off 
Scoglitti  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Camerina  Plain,  pro- 
viding fire  support  for  the  7th  Army’s  assault  troops.  She 
then  returned  to  escort  work  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  as  Allied  Forces  in  the  Pacific 
pushed  closer  to  the  Japanese  home  islands  and  their  need 
for  minesweepers  increased,  doubly  so  with  the  disastrous 
toll  among  that  type  ship  in  the  Ryukyus,  Mervine  was 
designated  for  conversion.  On  23  May  she  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where  she  became  a destroyer- 
minesweeper.  Reclassified  DMS-31  on  30  May  1945,  she 
departed  for  Norfolk  15  July  and  continued  on  to  the 
Pacific.  En  route  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender, 
she  arrived  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  28  September.  In 
October  she  swept  mines  off  the  China  coast  near  Kokuzan. 
Shifting  to  Japanese  waters  the  following  month,  she  op- 
erated first  off  Kyushu  and  then  off  Honshu. 

Mervine  reported  to  San  Francisco  31  March  1946  for 
2 years  of  west  coast  operations  before  returning  to 
the  Far  East.  On  25  March  1948  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka 
and  continued  on  to  Tsingtao,  China,  where  she  carried 
out  escort,  rescue  and  training  assignments  until  5 October 
when  she  departed  for  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  her 
homeport,  San  Diego,  in  November,  she  soon  departed 
again  for  training  and  availability  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  15 
February  1949  she  returned  to  southern  California  for  the 
last  time.  On  27  May  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego.  Redesignated  DD-489 
again,  15  July  1955,  she  remained  at  San  Diego  until  the 
end  of  the  decade  and  then  was  transferred  first  to  the 
Columbia  River  Reserve  Group  and  finally  to  Bremerton. 
Struck  31  July  1968  from  the  Navy  list,  she  was  sold  for 
scrap  in  1969. 

Mervine  received  three  battle  stars  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Messenger 
(Ship:  t.  216) 

Messenger,  a sailing  vessel,  was  purchased  16  November 
1861  at  Salem,  Mass.,  to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  “stone 
fleet.”  She  was  so  sunk  20  January  1862. 


Messick,  W.  L.,  see  W.  L.  Messick  (SP-322) 

Metacom 

An  Indian  chief  sometimes  spelled  Metacomet  (q.v.). 

( YN-51 : t.  226;  1.  104'4y2";  b.  26'11" ; dr.  10'5" ; a. 
2 cal.  .30  mg. ) 

Metacom  (YN-51)  was  completed  by  H.  A.  Marvel, 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  in  January  1940;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
as  Joseph  Messick  from  Messick  Towing  & Transportation 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  delivered  8 November  1940; 


renamed  Metacom  2 December  1940;  converted  from  a 
large  steam  tug  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  ; and  placed  in 
service  11  March  1941. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Metacom  began  net- 
tending  operations  based  from  her  home  yard,  New  York. 
On  8 April  1942  she  was  redesignated  YNT-19.  By  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  she  was  serving  under  TU-90.3.1  of 
the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  Force,  patrolling  the  ship  lanes 
and  performing  minor  tug  duties  out  of  Ambrose  Channel. 
Metacom  continued  her  support  mission  through  a redes- 
ignation as  YTB-740  on  4 August  1945  into  1946. 

On  30  August  1946  Metacom  was  placed  out  of  service 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 26  February  1947  for  delivery  to  her  owner.  She 
returned  to  merchant  service  as  Joseph  Meseck. 


Metacomet 

Named  for  Metacom,  second  son  of  Massasoit,  known  in 
English  as  Philip  of  Pokanocket,  or  King  Philip.  In  a 
night  attack  on  a swamp  fortress  in  Rhode  Island  12  Au- 
gust 1675,  the  last  force  of  Indians  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  King  Philip  being  among  the  slain. 


(Str:  t.  395) 

Built  in  New  York  in  1854,  the  first  Metacomet  operated 
out  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  until  sold  to  the  Navy  in  1858 
when  she  was  renamed  Pulaski  ( q.v. ) . 

I 

(SwStGbt : dpi.  1,173 ; 1.  205' ; b.  35' ; dr.  8'6'' ; s.  12.5  k. ; 
a.  2 100-pdr.,  2 24-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.,  4 9-pdrs. ; cl.  Sassacus) 

Wooden  side- wheel  steamer  Metacomet  was  launched 
7 March  1863  by  Thomas  Stack,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  4 January  1864,  Comdr.  James  H. 
Jovett  in  command. 

Metacomet  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
in  the  blockade  of  Mobile  Bay  and  captured  British  block- 
ade runner  Donegal  6 June.  On  the  30th  Glasgow  forced 
blockade  running  steamer  Ivanhoe  ashore  near  Fort  Mor- 
gan, whose  guns  protected  the  ship  from  destruction  by 
the  Union.  Unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  destroy  her  by  long- 
range  fire  from  Metacomet  and  Monongahela,  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  ordered  a boat  expedition  to  attemp  the  task.  Under 
cover  of  darkness,  boats  from  Metacomet  and  Kennebec 
slipped  in  close  to  shore  and  burned  the  steamer. 

Metacomet  and  17  other  ships  entered  Mobile  Bay  in  a 
double  column  5 August.  In  the  ensuing  battle  Metacomet 
and  other  Union  ships  captured  Confederate  ram  Tennes- 
see, a major  threat  to  the  blockaders  at  Mobile.  Farragut’s 
ships  maintained  a heavy  fire  on  Fort  Morgan  and  Con- 
federate gunboats,  capturing  Selma.  Metacomet  then  res- 
cued survivors  from  Union  monitor  Tecumseh,  sunk  by  a 
Confederate  torpedo. 

With  Mobile  in  Union  hands,  Metacomet  steamed  to  the 
Texas  coast  and  captured  blockade  runner  Susanna  off 
Campechy  Banks  28  November,  and  took  schooner  Sea 
Witch  and  sloop  Lilly  off  Galveston  31  December  and 
6 January  1865,  respectively. 

Torpedoes  remained  a danger  to  shipping  in  waters  near 
Mobile  even  after  that  southern  port  had  fallen  to  the 
Union  so  Metacomet  returned  there  to  drag  the  Bay  and 
Blakely  Channel  for  the  “infernal  machines”  9 March 
through  12  April  1865.  Returning  north  after  the  end  of 
the  conflict,  Metacomet  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
18  August  and  was  sold  there  to  John  Roach  & Sons, 
28  October  1865. 

Metcalf 

James  Metcalf,  also  spelled  Medcalf  in  records,  boarded 
schooner  Enterprise  as  a seaman  at  Malta  16  May  1803. 
On  19  September  1804  he  was  promoted  to  boastwain’s 
mate  and  transferred  the  next  day  to  brig  Siren.  He  also 
served  in  frigate  Essex  and  Constitution. 
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On  16  February  1804  Metcalf  was  one  of  84  handpicked 
volunteers  from  Enterprise  to  join  in  the  daring  expedi- 
tion under  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur  to  blow  up  captured  frigate 
Philadelphia,  heavily  guarded  in  Tripoli  harbor. 

( DD-595 ; dp.  2,050;  1.  376'4" ; b.  39'8" ; dr.  17'9" ; s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  8 21"  tt. ; 

cl.  Fletcher ) 

Metcalf  (DD-595)  was  laid  down  by  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  10  August  1943 ; launched  25  Sep- 
tember 1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Pound ; and 
commissioned  18  November  1944,  Comdr.  David  L.  Mar- 
tineau  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Metcalf  was 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  duty.  The  destroyer  de- 
parted Bremerton,  Wash.,  19  February  1945  for  the  Caro- 
lines via  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  arriving  Ulithi  16  March. 

Just  in  time  to  join  the  armada  of  warships  staging 
there  for  the  Okinawa  campaign,  Metcalf  operated  with 
Escort  Carrier  Group  3.  From  27  March  her  group  fur- 
nished close  air  support  for  the  landings  at  Kerama  Retto 
( 26  March ) and  Okinawa  ( 1 April ) , and  made  raids  on  the 
neighboring  Japanese-held  islands  until  20  April.  During 
this  period  the  ship  rescued  half  a dozen  pilots  and  crew- 
members of  downed  carrier  planes.  She  also  performed 
radar  picket  and  screen  operations. 

Metcalf  departed  on  the  20th  for  the  Philippines  via 
Guam,  reporting  to  commander,  7th  Fleet,  at  Leyte 
30  April.  The  destroyer  spent  May  and  June  convoying  the 
fast  cruisers  and  transports  being  assembled  for  the  Bor- 
neo invasion. 

On  9 June  Metcalf  arrived  off  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  for 
2 days  patrol  of  the  South  China  Sea  before  beginning 
shore  bombardment  in  support  of  the  Australian  landing 
at  Brunei  Bay  the  10th.  After  action  off  Miri-Lutong,  south 
of  Brunei  Bay,  from  19  to  21  June,  she  reached  Balik- 
papan  on  the  27th  for  operations  with  TF  74  prior  to  the 
main  landing  by  Australian  troops  1 July. 

Metcalf  reported  to  commander,  Philippine  sea  frontier, 
4 August  for  duty  escorting  convoys  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  Okinawa.  She  was  1 day  out  of  Okinawa  in 
antisubmarine  formation  for  Convoy  10K-204  when  the 
Japanese  capitulated. 

Assigned  to  the  newly  formed  North  China  Force,  the 
destroyer  departed  Okinawa  4 September  to  participate 
in  the  landing  of  Army  occupation  forces  at  Korea.  Metcalf 
joined  Shields  (DD-596),  Hart  (DD-594),  and  Conner 
(DD-582)  in  leading  TU  78.1.15  into  Jinsen  8 September 
through  the  mine-infested  Yellow  Sea.  She  stood  ready  to 
provide  fire  support  for  the  landing  troops  the  next  day 
if  needed. 

On  the  12th  Metcalf  got  underway  through  the  Yellow 
Sea  for  operations  supporting  the  occupation  of  China. 
Her  ports  of  call  included  Darien,  Chingwangtao,  Taku, 
Chefoo,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. 

In  early  1946  Metcalf  steamed  for  the  west  coast,  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Diego  to  report  in  March  to 
the  16th  (Inactive  Reserve)  Fleet.  She  decommissioned 
March  1946,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  there. 
After  berthing  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  from  1 July  1951 
into  1960,  Metcalf  moved  to  Stockton,  Calif.,  where  she 
remains  in  reserve  through  1969. 

Metcalf  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Metea 

A distinguished  Potawatami  chief. 

( YNT-9 : dp.  77  ; 1.  70'  b.  19'3"  dr.  6'6" ) 

Metea,  built  as  O swell  Foss  by  the  Foss  Launch  & Tug 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  1940,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy, 
15  October  1940 ; converted  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget 
Sound;  renamed  Metea  (YN-41),  29  October  1940;  and 
placed  in  service  5 November  1940. 

On  2 December  1940,  Metea  departed  Puget  Sound  for 
San  Diego,  arriving  and  reporting  for  duty  in  the  11th 


Naval  District  on  the  12th.  The  tug,  reclassified  YNT-9, 
1 May  1941,  provided  net  tending  services  at  San  Diego 
until  14  May  1941.  She  then  sailed  to  San  Pedro  where 
she  remained,  as  a unit  of  the  inshore  patrol,  until  placed 
out  of  service  18  July  1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter 31  July  1946,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  disposal  31  March  1947. 

Meteor 

The  first  Meteor  retained  her  merchant  name ; the  sec- 
ond is  named  for  any  of  the  small  extraterrestrial  bodies 
of  solid  cosmic  matter  which  enter  the  atmosphere  and 
pass  through  it  with  such  speed  that  friction  heats  them 
to  incandescence. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  325;  1.  106'5"  ; b.  26'1"  ; dph.  13') 

The  first  Meteor,  a full-rigged  sailing  ship,  was  built 
in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1819.  From  1822  to  1825,  she 
was  one  of  the  ships  of  the  New  York  to  Liverpool  Red 
Star  Packet  Line.  In  1830  she  became  a whaler,  her  role 
until  1856.  Purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  4 
November  1861,  she  was  sunk  as  part  of  the  “Stone  Fleet” 
to  help  obstruct  blockade-running  commerce  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  9 January  1862. 


Meteor,  a side-wheel  steamer  built  in  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
in  1863,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  21  December  1863 
and  renamed  Cowship  ( q.v .). 

II 

( SwGbt : t.  221,  1.  156' ; b.  33'6"  ; dph.  4'3" ; a.  2 32-pdrs., 
2 24-pdrs. ) 

The  second  Meteor  (Tinclad  No.  44) , an  armored  wooden 
side-wheel  gunboat,  was  built  as  Scioto  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  1863 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  there  in  late  Decem- 
ber 1863 ; renamed  Meteor  on  the  21st ; formally  purchased 
from  Washington  Houshell  23  January  1864 ; and  com- 
missioned at  New  Orleans,  La.,  8 March  1864,  Acting 
Master  Meletiah  Jordan  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
Meteor  departed  New  Orleans  26  March  1864  to  take  up 
station  as  guard  vessel  between  Head  of  Passes  and  Pass 
a l’Outre  on  the  Mississippi  River,  continuing  on  this  duty 
in  addition  to  providing  support  for  ground  troops  in 
skirmishes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  operating 
off  Port  Hudson,  La.,  until  10  February  1865  when  she 
sailed  for  Mobile  Bay.  Arriving  Navy  Cove  the  next  day, 
the  steamer  stood  up  Mobile  Bay,  11  March,  to  Dog  River 
Bar  with  other  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  opened  fire  in 
support  of  operations,  under  Rear  Adm.  Henry  K. 
Thatcher  and  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  against 
Mobile.  On  19  March  she  steamed  to  Fort  Haines  to  em- 
bark troops  and  on  the  21st  and  22d  landed  them  under 
cover  of  gunboats  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fish  River  17 
miles  above  Mobile  Bay. 

Meteor  remained  in  the  Fish  River  until  2 April  and 
then  stood  down  to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Spanish 
Fort  8 to  11  April,  forcing  the  upper  batteries  to  be  evacu- 
ated and  allowing  an  assault  to  be  carried  out  on  the  fort 
on  the  12th.  The  steamer  the  moved  down  river  on  the 
20th  into  the  Bay  and  for  the  next  4 months  conducted 
salvage  operations  on  monitor  Osage,  sunk  by  a torpedo 
(mine)  29  March  1865  off  the  Blakeley  River.  Osage  was 
raised  18  August  and  towed  to  Mobile  City ; Meteor  then 
proceeded  to  Lakeport,  Ala.,  29  August.  On  9 September, 
her  crew  transferred  to  supply  ship  Fearnot,  and  Meteor 
decommissioned  on  the  12th.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction 
at  New  Orleans  5 October  1865  to  Mitchell,  Boardman, 
and  Walden,  and  renamed  De  Soto  2 days  later  for  mer- 
chant service  in  the  river. 
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Metha  Nelson 

A former  name  retained. 

(EX-74:  dp.  464;  1.  156' ; b.  36' ; dr.  11'9" ; s.  7.5  k.) 

Metha  Nelson  (EX-74),  completed  by  H.  D.  Hendrixsen, 
Eureka,  Calif.,  in  1896,  was  purchased  from  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  11  June  1942 ; converted  by  the  Craig  Ship- 
yard, Long  Beach,  Calif. ; and  placed  on  service  25  Septem- 
ber 1943. 

Prior  to  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy,  Metha  Nelson, 
originally  a wooden-hulled  sailing  schooner,  had  hauled 
cargo,  primarily  lumber,  from  Maine  to  Singapore,  and  had 
appeared  in  several  movies.  Included  in  her  movie  credits 
was  the  portrayal  of  Captain  Bligh’s  ship  in  “Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty”  (1935).  Charged  with  the  identification  of  all 
ships  trafficking  in  and  out  of  Los  Angeles,  she  lay  off  the 
city  for  the  duration  of  her  naval  service,  acting  as  pilot 
ship  also. 

Placed  out  of  service  25  September  1945,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  Register  24  October  1945,  turned  over  to 
WSA  a week  later,  and  resold  to  her  former  owner. 


Method 

General  word  classification. 

(AM-264:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6"  ; b.  33';  dr.  9'9"  ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  104;  1 3"  ; 4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Method  (AM-264)  was  laid  down  7 June  1943  by  the 
American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio ; launched  23 
October  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  K.  C.  Thorton ; and  com- 
missioned 10  July  1944,  Lt.  M.  A.  Cartwright  in  command. 

Method  departed  Lorain,  Ohio,  12  July,  and  steamed 
via  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Little  Creek,  Va.  Arriving  there 
19  August  she  underwent  shakedown  training  and  on  27 
September  headed  north  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  abbrev- 
iated antisubmarine  warfare  training.  Thence,  as  a unit 
of  MinDiv  37,  she  turned  her  bow  south  and  on  5 October 
arrived  at  Port  Royal  Bay,  Bermuda.  She  remained  at  that 
western  terminus  of  the  southern  convoy  route  until  8 
November  when  she  got  underway  for  Norfolk,  Va.  There, 
for  a month  and  a half,  she  conducted  patrols  and  mine- 
sweeping operations  and  towed  targets. 

At  the  end  of  December  Method  reported  for  duty  with 
TF  29,  joining  MinDiv  31.  On  15  January  1945  she  cleared 
Hampton  Roads  as  escort  to  a gasoline  tanker  bound  for 
Navassa  Island.  Detached  from  that  duty  on  the  20th, 
she  continued  on  to  Panama,  transited  the  Canal  on  the 
24th  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  2 February  to  report  for 
duty  with  the  Western  Sea  Frontier.  In  midmonth  she 
steamed  north  to  Washington  where  she  operated  with  the 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Defense  LTnit  before  continuing  on, 
26  March,  to  her  ultimate  destination,  Cold  Bay,  Alaska. 
Arriving  4 April,  she  trained  naval  personnel  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  preparation  for  the  transfer  of  the  ship  to  that 
country  under  the  terms  of  the  lend-lease  agreehient. 

On  20  May  1945,  with  the  lowering  of  the  American  flag, 
Method  decommissioned  and  was  recommissioned  as  a 
ship  of  the  Navy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  7 February  1955  she 
was  redesignated  in  the  Naval  Register  as  MSF-264.  As 
of  1969,  Method  had  neither  been  returned  nor  purchased 
by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Metinic 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

(YFB— 19:  dp.  25  (lt.)  ; 1.  66'2"  ; b.  17') 

Metinic  (YFB-49)  was  laid  (by  U.S.  Naval  Drydoek, 
Hunters  Point,  Calif.  15  March  1944 ; launched  20  August 
1944 ; and  placed  in  service  18  September  1944. 

Metinic,  a wooden-hulled  ferryboat  with  a passenger 
capacity  of  90,  operated  in  San  Francisco  Bay  until  placed 
out  of  service  4 September  1946,  joining  the  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Mare  Island.  On  24  July  1947  Metinic  was  reclassified 
as  small  boat  No.  26639  and  assigned  as  a diving  boat  to  be 


operated  and  maintained  by  salvage  crews  at  the  San 
Fransico  Naval  Shipyard.  On  28  August  1947  the  designa- 
tion YFB-49  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register. 


Metivier 

Joseph  Erene  Henry  Metivier,  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn., 
25  February  1920,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  17  September  1940.  He  was  on  board  Eberlc 
(DD— 430)  when  she  intercepted  German  blockade  runner 
Karin  in  the  South  Atlantic  10  March  1943.  One  of  a 
14-man  boarding  party  from  Eberlc  attempting  to  salvage 
the  enemy  ship,  he  was  killed  when  demolition  charges  set 
by  the  Germans  exploded.  For  his  exceptional  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty,  Coxswain  Metivier  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

( DE-582 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8'' ; s.  23.5  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20  mm.,  2 det.,  8 dep., 

1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; cl.  Ruddcroiv) 

Metivier  (DE-582)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem-Hing- 
liam  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.,  24  November  1943 ; 
launched  12  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Metivier,  mother  of  Coxswain  Metivier ; and  commissioned 
7 April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Francis  Kernan,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Metivier  departed  Boston  Navy  Yard  3 June  for  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  arriving  2 days  later  for  schoolship  duty.  On  the 
23d  the  escort  got  underway  from  Norfolk  escorting  a 
convoy  of  91  ships  to  north  Africa,  arriving  off  Bizerte, 
Tunisia,  14  July.  In  August  she  returned  to  the  east  coast, 
entering  Norfolk  channel  the  31st.  On  1 September  she 
began  another  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  ending  at 
New  York  17  October. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet,  Metivier  steamed  from  Early 
N.J.,  3 November  for  New  Guinea,  via  the  Panama  Canal ; 
Bora  Bora,  Societies ; and  Guadalcanal,  Solomons,  reach- 
ing Hollandia  11  December.  She  then  began  8 months  of 
escort,  supply,  patrol,  and  screen  duty.  The  escort  ship 
supported  the  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf  (9  January)  and 
Subic  Bay  (29  January)  in  the  Philippines  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Okinawa  beginning  4 May,  among  other  operations 
in  the  South  Pacific  ultimately  leading  to  the  Japanese 
surrender  14  August. 

Detached  from  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier  31  August, 
Metivier  got  underway  with  TG  70.3  for  Okinawa,  report- 
ing at  Buckner  Bay  5 September  for  escort  service  to  and 
from  Jinsen  (new  Inchon)  and  Chemulpo,  Korea.  In  late 
October,  she  steamed  for  the  west  coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.  8 November. 

That  same  day  she  reported  to  the  16th  (Inactive 
Reserve)  Fleet  there.  She  decommissioned  1 June  1946 
and  in  January  1947  entered  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  San 
Diego.  By  1 January  1959  Metivier  had  moved  to  the 
berthing  area  at  Stockton,  Calif.  On  30  June  1968,  Metivier 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  and  was  prepared 
to  be  sold  for  scrap. 

Metivier  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Metomkin 

A barrier  island  off  the  east  coast  of  Virginia. 


( AVP-47 : dp.  1,695  ; 1.  310'9'' ; b.  41'1"  ; s.  20  k. ; a 4 5"  ; 
cl.  Barncgat) 

The  name  Metomkin  was  assigned  to  AVP-47  on  23 
August  1942 ; but  the  contract  to  build  the  small  seaplane 
tender  with  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton, 
Wash.,  was  canceled  29  April  1943. 

I 

(AG-136:  dp.  465  (lt.)  ; 1.  177';  b.  32';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  26 ; a.  2 mg. ; c-1.  Camano) 

The  first  Metomkin  (AG-136)  was  built  by  John  A. 
Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.J..  in  1944;  operated  by  the  Army 
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as  a freight  supply  ship  in  the  Pacific  during  and  after 
World  War  II ; acquired  by  the  Navy  as  FS-316  at  Subic 
Bay,  Luzon,  28  February  1947 ; renamed  Mctomkin  3 April 
1947 ; and  commissioned  at  Apra,  Guam,  16  August  1947, 
Lt.  ( jg.)  W.  O.  Ball  in  command. 

Following  completion  of  conversion  for  Navy  use, 
Mctomkin  began  passenger  and  cargo  shuttle  duty  in  the 
central  and  western  Pacific.  Assigned  to  the  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  she  made  runs  to  American  bases  in  the 
Marianas,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Carolines.  Operating 
out  of  Apra  Harbor,  she  completed  numerous  runs  from 
the  Palaus  eastward  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  during  the  next 
4 years  she  maintained  a busy  schedule  while  transporting 
military  and  civilian  passengers  as  well  as  tons  of  general 
cargo.  On  31  March  1949  she  reclassified  as  AKL-7. 

Mctomkin  continued  her  important  logistics  support 
duty  to  military  bases  in  the  Pacific  until  22  June  1951 
when  she  completed  her  final  run  from  the  Carolines.  She 
decommissioned  at  Guam  3 August  1951  and  was  trans- 
ferred the  same  day  to  the  Department  of  Interior.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  16  January  1952. 


Me-Too 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-155 : t.  18  (gr.)  ; 1.  51';  b.  11'4" ; dr.  3'8" ; s.  8 k. ; 
cpl.  7 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg. ) 

Mc-Too  (SP-155),  a wooden  motor  launch,  was  built 
by  Julius  Ollsen,  Dames  Point,  Fla.,  in  1913;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  A.  J.  Shad  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  8 May  1917 ; and  commissioned  at  Jacksonville  28 
June  1917,  Ens.  G.  S.  McNelty,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Mc-Too  operated  out 
of  the  section  base  at  Jacksonville  and  patrolled  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  St.  John’s  River.  After  the  Armistice  she 
remained  at  Jacksonville  and  was  sold  to  Carl  Worden 
1 December  1919. 

Metropolis 

A town  in  Illinois. 

(PC-589 : dp.  315 ; 1.  174' ; b.  23' ; dr.  8' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl.  59 ; 
a.  1 3",  1 40mm. ; cl.  PC-461.) 

PC-589  was  laid  down  9 March  1942  by  the  Leatham 
D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; launched 
7 June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Cowan;  and 
commissioned  23  July  1942,  Lt.  John  C.  Spencer  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  and  intensive  antisubmarine  war- 
fare training  in  the  Florida  Keys  area,  PC-589  sailed  28 
August  for  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.  Until  the  latter 
part  of  November  she  shielded  tankers  and  other  vessels 
as  they  plied  the  sealanes  of  the  Caribbean  carrying  vital 
oil  to  the  wartime  industrial  economy  of  the  United  States. 
On  21  November  she  arrived  at  Miami,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  a complete  overhaul  pre- 
paratory to  her  transfer  to  the  Pacific.  On  7 February 
1943,  PC-589  got  underway  for  California.  Transiting  the 
Panama  Canal  1 March,  she  steamed  on  to  San  Diego 
where  she  remained  during  March,  April,  and  May  under- 
going an  extensive  engine  overhaul. 

Her  engines  in  good  order  by  June,  she  departed  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on  the  21st.  There,  she  was  again 
assigned  to  patrol  and  escort  duty,  which  continued  until 
mid-December.  She  then  sailed  for  the  Gilberts,  arriving 
at  recently  won  Tarawa  for  Christmas.  For  the  next  8 
months,  she  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  and  escorted 
vessels  in  and  amongst  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomons, 
and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

On  4 September  1944,  the  PC  got  underway  from  Guadal- 
canal in  company  with  a convoy  of  LST’s.  At  dawn, 
15  September,  she  was  off  Peleliu  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Palaus.  Closing  the  beach  to  2.000  yards  with  the  first 
wave,  she  served  as  inshore  control  and  headquarters  for 
White  Beach  No.  1 until  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of 


the  assault  and  then  took  up  station  in  the  antisubmarine 
screen.  She  operated  continuously  in  the  southern  Palaus 
until  25  October  and  then  sailed  to  the  Marshalls,  Mari- 
anas, and  the  Carolines,  among  which  she  escorted  vessels 
until  March,  1945. 

On  17  March,  PC-589  stood  into  Pearl  Harbor,  contin- 
uing on,  2 days  later,  to  Oakland,  Calif.  Converted  to  a 
patrol  craft  (control),  she  departed  San  Francisco  Bay 
6 June  as  PCC-589.  Sailing  west,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwa- 
jalein,  and  Guam,  she  was  anchored  in  Subic  Bay,  Phil- 
ippines, when  the  Japanese  surrender  was  announced, 
15  August.  On  3 September,  she  departed  the  Philippines 
for  occupation  duty  at  Jinsen  (Inchon),  Korea;  and 
Shanghai,  China.  Upon  completion  of  that  Far  East  tour, 
she  returned  to  the  west  coast  and,  early  in  1946,  com- 
menced inactivation.  In  March,  she  decommissioned  and 
was  berthed  in  the  Columbia  River  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  While  in  reserve,  she  was  redesignated 
PC-589,  27  October  1955,  and  named  Metropolis  (PC-589), 
1 February  1956.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 April 
1959,  she  was  sold  to  A.  B.  Church  1 December  of  the 
same  year  and  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  on  30  De- 
cember 1959. 

PC-589  received  one  battle  star  for  her  services  in 
World  War  II. 

Mettawee 

An  Indian-named  river  in  Washington  County,  N.Y. 

( AOG-17 : dp.  2,255 ; 1.  220'6"  ; b.  37' ; dr.  13' ; s.  10.0  k. ; 

cpl.  58;  a.  1 3'',  6 20mm. ; cl.  Mettawee;  T.  Tl-M-Al) 

Mettawee  (AOG-17)  was  laid  down  as  Clearwater 
(YOG^17)  by  Marine  Maintenance  Corp.  (later  named 
the  East  Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.),  Bayonne,  N.J.,  13  August 
1942 ; launched  28  November  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Edison;  renamed  and  reclassified  Mettawee 
(AOG-17)  25  March  1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  5 April  1943 ; converted  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J. : and  commissioned  26  August 
1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  Byron  R.  Everson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Norfolk  from  25  September, 
Mettawee  sailed  21  October  for  New  York  City  to  join  a 
convoy  for  the  Canal  Zone.  She  moored  at  Balboa  until 
departing  3 December  for  the  southwest  Pacific,  arriving 
Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands,  the  24th,  to  load  supplies. 
Mcttuivcc  continued  on  to  New  Caledonia  to  debark  her 
cargo  after  arrival  at  Noumea  11  January  1944. 

She  departed  5 February  for  the  New  Hebrides,  arriv- 
ing Espiritu  Santo  3 days  later.  From  14  February  through 
April  Mettawee  served  as  station  tanker  off  Funafuti 
Atoll,  Ellice  Islands. 

On  1 May  the  gasoline  tanker  departed  Funafuti  for  the 
Solomons,  arriving  Tulagi  the  6th.  She  got  underway  2 
days  later  on  the  first  of  many  round  trips,  transporting 
aviation  gas  to  Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville,  Solomons ; 
and  Funafuti  until  the  end  of  January  1945.  Mettawee 
departed  Tulagi  30  January  for  the  Philippines,  via  Manus, 
Admiralties,  arriving  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  17  February 
for  supply  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  Borneo  area 
through  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Mettawee  then  got  underway  for  the  west  coast,  arriv- 
ing San  Francisco  to  be  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  29  March  1946.  She  was  transferred  10  Sep- 
tember 1946  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  merchant 
service  as  Clearwater. 

Meluchen 

A borough  of  Middlesex  County  in  central  New  Jersey. 

( PC-181 : dp.  295;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23';  dr.  lO'lO"  s.  22  k. ; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 rkt.,  2 dct. ; cl. 
PC-461 ) 

PC-781  was  laid  down  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  11  November  1942 ; launched  24  December 
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1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stanley ; and  commissioned 
at  Portland  9 July  1943,  Lt.  (jg.)  Stephen  Hopper  in 
command. 

Departing  the  Columbia  River  29  July,  the  new  sub- 
marine chaser  steamed  to  southern  California  for  shake- 
down.  Then  she  began  coastal  patrol  duty  out  of  San  Diego, 
operating  off  southern  California  into  November.  Ordered 
1 December  to  duty  with  the  Alaskan  sea  frontier  at  Finger 
Bay,  Adak,  she  steamed  via  Seattle  to  the  Aleutians.  On 
1 January  1944  her  skipper,  Lieutenant  Hopper,  died  at 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  after  capsizing  in  a small  boat  while  re- 
turning to  the  subchaser  from  the  shore. 

With  Lt.  (jg. ) David  R.  Hopkins  in  command,  PC-781 
steamed  via  Dutch  Harbor  to  Adak  where  she  began  patrol 
and  escort  duty  among  the  Andreanof  Islands.  During  the 
next  several  months  she  braved  the  inclement  Aleutian 
weather  while  searching  for  Japanese  submarines.  She 
returned  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  27  November  for  overhaul. 

Assigned  to  the  Hawaiian  sea  frontier,  PC-781  departed 
Puget  Sound  7 March  1945.  She  steamed  first  to  San  Fran- 
cisco where  she  became  escort  for  an  LSM ; thence,  she 
made  an  11-day  run  to  Pearl  Harbor.  After  a month  of  pa- 
trol duty  from  the  Bishop’s  Point  Section  Base,  on  27  April 
she  was  ordered  to  Midway.  There  between  May  and 
August  she  joined  in  ASW  exercises  and  trained  subma- 
rines. In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  she  resumed 
patrols  out  of  Pearl  Harbor;  following  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, she  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States.  De- 
parting Hawaii  4 September,  she  arrived  San  Pedro  the 
12th. 

PC-781  was  ordered  to  the  east  coast,  and  reached  Key 
West  21  October.  On  18  November  she  arrived  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  for  service  with  the  6tli  Naval  District  until 
15  April  1946  when  she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  pre- 
pare for  duty  as  reserve  training  ship  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  subchaser  departed  4 June  and  steamed  via  east  coast 
ports,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Chicago,  111.,  where  she  arrived  30  July. 

PC-781  steamed  to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  between  9 and  12 
August.  She  decommissioned  there  14  August  1946.  As  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship,  she  operated  out  of  Bay  City 
in  Saginaw  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  other  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  She  continued  this  important  duty  for  3 
years,  returning  to  the  east  coast  in  the  fall  of  1949.  She 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk  18  Novem- 
ber 1949.  Named  Mctuchcn  15  February  1956  while  out  of 
commission  in  reserve,  the  ship  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  1 April  1959,  and  sold  to  Hughes  Brothers,  Inc..  14 
August  1959.  She  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  on 
15  September. 

Mexican 

Former  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  19,550;  1.  488'3" ; b.  57'2" ; dr.  32'6" ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  108;  a.  16”,  16-pdr.) 

Mexican,  built  in  1907  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  was  acquired  on  bareboat  charter  basis 
by  the  War  Department,  10  December  1917,  from  the  Amer- 
ican Hawaiian  SS  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ; fitted  out  at  Nor- 
folk ; and  commissioned  23  December  1917. 

Manned  by  naval  personnel  and  operated  on  the  Army 
account,  Mexican  served  as  a NOTS  animal  transport  until 
13  December  1918.  At  that  time  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Troop  Transport  Force,  refitted  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Army  and  used  to  return  American  troops  from  Europe. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owners  4 August  1919. 

Mexico 

General  Bragg  (q.v.),  originally  river  steamer  Mexico, 
was  built  in  New  York  City  in  1851.  Owned  by  the  Southern 
Steamship  Co.,  she  was  impressed  for  Confederate  service 


as  CSS  General  Bragg  at  New  Orleans  15  January  1862 
(see  “Confederate  app.,”  DANFS,  vol.  II,  pp.  522-23). 


Meyer 

George  von  Lengerke  Meyer,  born  24  June  1858  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1879  and  pursued  a career  in  the  mercantile  and  banking 
world  until  1899.  During  that  period  he  also  served  as 
councilman  and  alderman  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  in 
1892  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  Serving  until  1897  he  acted  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  during  the  last  3 years.  From  1900  to  1905 
he  served  as  Ambassador  to  Italy  and,  from  1905  to  1907, 
as  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  served  President  Roosevelt  as  Postmaster  General  and 
then,  6 March  1909,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
by  President  Taft.  He  held  that  office  through  the  Taft 
administration  and  then  returned  to  Massachusetts.  He 
died  at  Boston  9 March  1918. 

( DD-279 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'4"  (mean)  ; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  120 ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clcmson) 

Meyer  (DD-279)  was  laid  down  6 February  1919  at  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Squantum,  Mass. ; launched 
18  July  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Meyer;  and  commissioned  17  December  1919, 
Comdr.  W.  E.  Clarke  in  command. 

After  an  east  coast  shakedown,  Meyer  departed  Boston 
9 February  1920  for  the  west  coast.  She  arrived  San 
Diego  1 April  only  to  depart  soon  afterward  for  a cruise 
to  San  Francisco  and  various  Alaskan  ports.  Returning 
to  San  Diego  18  August,  she  continued  to  operate  along 
the  west  coast,  ranging  from  Alaska  to  Panama,  with  oc- 
casional voyages  to  Hawaii,  for  the  next  8V2  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  her  assignments  were  varied  and  in  August, 
1927,  Meyer  served  as  one  of  the  ships  used  to  assist 
pilots  participating  in  the  Dole  Race  from  the  mainland 
to  Hawaii. 

Early  in  1929  the  destroyer  began  inactivation  over- 
haul and  on  15  May  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego. 
On  17  June  she  was  towed  to  Mare  Island  for  scrapping. 
Struck  25  November  1930,  her  materials  were  sold  25 
February  1932. 

Meyerkord 

Lt.  Harold  Dale  Meyerkord,  born  9 October  1937  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  graduated  from  Navy  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Newport,  R.I.  14  June  1960  and  was  assigned  to  heavy 
cruiser  Los  Angeles  (CA-135).  He  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  13  July  1964. 

He  was  Senior  Naval  Adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
23d  River  Assault  Group,  responsible  for  suppressing 
Vietcong  terror  in  South  Vietnam’s  “rice  bowl” ; the 
group  probed  the  Delta  waterways,  engaging  Vietcong 
guerrillas  in  operations  in  which  Lieutenant  Meyerkord 
distinguished  himself  for  coolness,  resourcefulness,  and 
concern  for  his  men. 

While  leading  his  assault  group  into  Vietcong-held 
territory  16  March  1965,  Lieutenant  Meyerkord’s  patrol 
was  ambushed.  Though  wounded,  he  steadfastly  returned 
the  enemy’s  fire  until  hit  again,  this  time  mortally. 
Lientenant  Meyerkord’s  heroism  was  recognized  by 
posthumous  award  of  the  Navy  Cross.  He  was  also 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  completing  20  low-level  aerial 
reconnaissance  missions  under  enemy  fire. 

( DE-1058 : dp.  4,100  ; 1.  438' ; b.  47' ; dr.  25' ; cpl.  245;  s.  27 
k. ; a.  1 5",  1 ASROC ; cl.  Knox) 

DE-1058  is  under  construction  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  was  laid  down  1 September  1966; 
launched  15  July  1967 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  Dale 
Meyerkord  and  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Meyerkord,  widow  and 
mother  of  Lieutenant  Meyerkord.  She  will  be  completed  26 
September  1969  and  commissioned  late  in  1969. 
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Miami 

A city  and  port  in  southeastern  Florida  on  Biscayne 
Bay. 

I 

(Sw  Str : t.  730;  1.  208'2"  ; b.  33'2”  ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  8 mph. ; 
cpl.  134 ; a.  1 80-pdr  P.r.,  1 9”  D.  sb.,  4 24-pdrs.) 

The  first  Miami,  a side-wheel,  double-ender  gunboat,  was 
launched  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  16  November  1861 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ann  Ingersoll ; and  commissioned  there 
29  January  1862,  Lt.  Abram  Davis  Harrell  in  command. 

The  wrooden-hulled  gunboat  was  ordered  5 February 
1862  to  proceed  to  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  for  duty  in  the  Mor- 
tar Flotilla  organized  to  neutralize  Confederate  riverside 
forts  during  Admiral  Farragut’s  impending  attack  on 
New  Orleans.  Miami  reached  Ship  Island  19  March  and 
headed  for  Pass  a l’Outre  where  she  entered  the  Mississippi 
to  join  Commander  Porter's  flotilla. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  she  was  busy  preparing  for 
the  assault.  On  13  April  Miami  joined  Westfield,  Clifton, 
Oneida,  and  Harriet  Lane  and  steamed  upstream.  A Con- 
federate steamer  exchanged  fire  with  Union  ships  before 
scurrying  upriver  to  safety.  Early  in  the  morning,  5 
days  later,  Miami  towed  three  mortar  schooners  to  pre- 
designated positions  below  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
when  the  Union  ships  bombarded  the  Confederate  works 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  New  Orleans.  The  shelling 
continued  intermittently  until  it  reached  crescendo  before 
dawn  24  April  as  Flag  Officer  Farragut  led  his  deep  draft, 
salt  water  fleet  up  the  Mississippi  in  a daring  dash  past 
the  forts. 

Miami  remained  below  with  the  mortar  schooners  pro- 
viding covering  fire  for  Farragut’s  ships  as  they  ran  the 
gauntlet.  When  the  Federal  vessels  had  reached  safety, 
Miami  turned  to  transporting  Army  troops  to  positions  for 
launching  an  attack  on  the  forts  by  land  and  continued 
the  task  until  the  forts  surrendered  to  the  Navy  on  the 
28th. 

Farragut  ordered  the  Mortar  Flotilla  to  Ship  Island  1 
May  to  prepare  for  action  against  Mobile,  Ala.  Porter  left 
Ship  Island  with  his  steamers  and  Sachem  7 May  for 
Mobile  Bar  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  After  planting  buoys 
to  mark  safe  channels  for  Farragut’s  deep-draft  ships, 
the  steamers  returned  to  Ship  Island.  On  the  10th  Porter, 
who  had  remained  off  Mobile  on  blockade  duty,  reoc- 
cupied Pensacola,  Fla.,  after  it  had  been  burned  and 
abandoned  by  Confederate  troops.  Although  most  military 
and  naval  installations  in  the  area  had  been  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged  by  thorough  Southern  demolition 
work,  Porter  recognized  the  strategic  advantages  of  Pen- 
sacola as  a naval  base  and  shifted  his  flotilla  there  from 
Ship  Island. 

Meanwhile,  Farragut,  upon  returning  from  a daring 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg,  had  received 
“stringent  orders  to  send  a large  force  up  the  river”  to 
join  forces  with  Flag  Officer  Davis’  western  flotilla  in 
clearing  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  Porter’s  mortar  schooners  to  shell  the  heights  of 
Vicksburg  and  Memphis  [which]  cannot  be  reached  by 
our  guns.” 

Miami  reached  New  Orleans  7 June  and  spent  the  follow- 
ing fortnight  towing  schooners  upriver.  She  reached  Vicks- 
burg on  the  21st  for  a week’s  service  moving  schooners  in 
and  out  of  firing  positions  and  shelling  the  cliffside 
batteries  herself.  On  the  28th  her  guns  engaged  the 
Confederate  cannon  at  rapid  fire  while  Farragut’s  ships 
ran  by  the  Vicksburg  batteries  to  join  the  armed  river- 
boats  of  Flag  Officer  Davis’s  Western  Flotilla.  The  joining 
of  the  salt  water  and  fresh  water  sqadrons  bouyed  morale 
throughout  the  North,  but  the  strategic  potential  of  the 
feat  was  largely  nullified  by  a lack  of  ground  forces  to  take 
and  hold  key  points  along  the  river.  Farragut  returned  to 
the  lower  river  15  July. 

Miami  departed  Ship  Island  1 September  and  arrived 
Fort  Monroe  on  the  9th.  After  2 months  devoted  to  re- 


connaissance duty  up  the  James,  blockade  duty  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  refitting,  Miami  got  underway  from  Nor- 
folk 9 November  and  entered  the  North  Carolina  sounds 
the  following  day.  There  she  helped  enforce  the  blockade, 
deterred  Confederate  military  activity  and  gathered 
intelligence. 

In  an  effort  to  counter  the  effect  of  Union  naval  su- 
periority in  the  sounds,  the  Confederacy  constructed  a 
number  of  ironclads  in  North  Carolina.  One,  Albemarle, 
built  at  Scotland  Neck,  afforded  Miami  the  highlight  of 
her  service  in  the  sounds.  On  17  April  1864  Confederate 
troops  launched  a sustained  attack  on  Plymouth,  N.Ct 
Union  gunboats  moved  to  support  their  troops  ashore 
and  wTere  promptly  taken  under  fire  by  the  Southern 
batteries.  Next  day,  the  fighting  at  Plymouth  intensified  as 
the  Confederates  pressed  the  assault.  Union  Army  steamer 
Bombshell  was  sunk  during  the  engagement;  but,  by 
9 O’clock  in  the  evening,  the  southern  advance  had  been 
halted. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser  reported : “The  South- 
field  and  Miami  took  part  and  the  general  says  our  firing 
was  admirable.”  The  southern  attack  required  naval  sup- 
port in  order  to  achieve  success,  and  Flusser  added  mean- 
ingfully : “The  ram  will  be  down  tonight  or  tomorrow.” 

Confederate  ironclad  Albemarle  had  departed  Hamil- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  anchored  above  Plym- 
outh the  following  night.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  the 
19th,  Albcrmarle  weighed  anchor  and  stood  down  to  en- 
gage. Meanwhile,  anticipating  an  attack  by  the  ram, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser  lashed  Miami  and  South- 
field  together  for  mutual  protection  and  concentration  of 
firepower.  As  Albemarle  appeared,  he  gallantly  headed  the 
two  light  wooden  ships  directly  at  the  southern  ram,  firing 
as  they  approached.  Albemarle  struck  Southfield  a devas- 
tating blow  with  her  ram.  It  was  reported  that  she  “tore 
a hole  clear  through  to  the  boiler”  and  Albemarle’s  captain 
stated  that  his  ship  plunged  10  feet  into  the  side  of  the 
wooden  gunboat.  Though  backing  immediately  after 
the  impact,  Albemarle  could  not  at  once  wrench  herself 
free  from  the  sinking  Southfield  and  thus  could  not  reply 
effectively  to  the  fire  poured  into  her  by  Miami.  At  last 
her  prow  was  freed  as  Southfield  sank,  and  Albemarle 
forced  Flusser’s  ship  to  withdraw  under  a heavy  can- 
nonade. Small  steamer  Ceres  and  tinclad  Whitehead 
moved  downriver  also.  The  shot  of  the  Union  ships  had 
been  ineffective  against  the  heavily  plated,  sloping  sides 
of  the  ram. 

Early  in  the  engagement,  Lieutenant  Commander  Fluis- 
ser  had  been  killed.  Brigadier  General  Wessels,  command- 
ing Union  troops  at  Plymouth,  noted : “In  the  death  of 
this  accomplished  sailor  the  Navy  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  . . .” 

Albemarle  now  controlled  the  water  approaches  to 
Plymouth  and  rendered  invaluable  support  to  Confederate 
Army  moves  ashore,  giving  the  South  a taste  of  the  price- 
less advantage  Union  armies  enjoyed  in  all  theaters 
throughout  the  war.  On  20  April  Plymouth  fell  to  the 
southern  attack.  Albemarle’s  threat  to  Union  naval  su- 
premacy in  North  Carolina  waters  was  ended  27  October 
when  Lt.  William  B.  Cushing  exploded  a spar  torpedo 
under  the  ironclad’s  overhanging  armor,  tearing  a hole 
in  her  wooden  hull. 

Shifting  to  the  James  River  to  support  General  Grant’s 
drive  on  Richmond,  Miami  engaged  Confederate  batteries 
at  AVilcox’s  Landing,  Ara.  Proceeding  toward  heavy  firing 
Miami  had  discovered  batteries  at  Wilcox’s  Landing  firing 
on  Union  transports.  He  immediately  open  a brisk  cannon- 
ade, and  after  an  hour  the  Confederates  withdrew.  Next 
day,  Miami,  accompanied  by  Osceola,  drove  off  batteries 
which  were  firing  on  another  group  of  transports  near 
Harrison’s  Landing,  on  the  James  River.  Throughout  the 
embattled  South,  Union  gunboats  kept  communications 
and  supply  lines  open  despite  the  dogged  determination  of 
the  Confederates  to  sever  them. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  Miami  operated  in  the 
James  playing  an  important  role  in  the  naval  effort, 
assisting  Grant’s  unrelenting  pressures  on  the  Confeder- 
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ate  capitol  which  finally  forced  the  gallant  Lee  to  sur- 
render at  Appomatox  Courthouse,  9 April  I860.  The 
double-ender  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  22  May 
1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  in  Philadelphia  10  August 
1865.  Documented  30  November  1865,  Miami  served 
American  commerce  until  1869. 

II 

(CL-89:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1" ; b.  66'4"  ; dr.  20' ; s.  33  k. ; 

cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  28  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  cl. 

Cleveland) 

The  second  Miami  (CL-89)  was  laid  down  2 August 
1941  by  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
launched  8 December  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Reeder,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  commis- 
sioned 28  December  1943,  Capt.  John  G.  Crawford  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean  and  training  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  new  light  cruiser,  accompanied  by 
Vincennes  (CL-64)  and  Houston  (CL-81),  departed  Bos- 
ton 16  April  1944  for  the  Pacific,  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  San  Diego,  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  6 May.  Miami 
joined  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  for  airstrilces  in  June 
against  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota,  Guam,  Pagan,  and  the 
Bonin  Islands  in  support  of  the  Marianas  campaign. 

During  July  Miami  operated  west  of  the  Marianas  with 
the  carriers  as  they  gave  close  air  support  to  ground 
forces  struggling  to  take  the  islands.  Early  in  August  she 
supported  raids  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Haha  Jima  in  the 
Bonins  before  steaming  to  Eniwetok  for  upkeep.  Her  car- 
riers hit  Peleliu  and  Angaur  in  the  Palaus,  7 September, 
and  bombed  targets  in  the  Philippines  from  the  12th 
through  the  15tli.  During  these  strikes  her  scout  planes 
on  four  occasions  rescued  American  pilots  who  had  been 
shot  down  in  enemy  waters.  The  cruiser  continued  to 
support  strikes  against  the  Palaus  and  the  Philippines 
until  returning  to  Saipan  on  the  29th  for  replenishment. 

Miami  departed  Ulithi  for  strikes  on  Okinawa  10 
through  14  October.  While  her  task  group  was  under  air 
attack  on  the  night  of  12  to  13  October,  Miami's  guns 
brought  down  their  first  enemy  plane  and  assisted  in 
splashing  another.  Planes  from  her  carriers  hit  targets 
on  Luzon  18  October. 

The  tempo  of  the  Pacific  war  was  now  rising  rapidly. 
On  the  20th  the  7th  Fleet  landed  General  MacArthur  on 
the  shores  of  Leyte  fulfilling  his  pledge  to  the  Philip- 
pines : “I  shall  return.”  Realizing  the  decisive  strategic 
importance  of  the  Philippines  Archipelago,  Japan  mus- 
tered all  her  force  for  a major  counter  offensive  to  turn 


back  the  invasion.  Her  still  formidable  navy  converged 
on  Leyte  Gulf  from  three  directions : a northern  force 
steamed  above  Luzon  to  lure  the  3d  Fleet  north  and  out 
of  the  action,  a center  force  debouched  through  San 
Bernadino  and  followed  the  coast  of  Samar  toward  Leyte, 
and  a southern  force  emerged  through  Surigao  Strait  to 
trap  and  destroy  the  amphibious  ships  in  the  gulf. 

The  American  Navy  parried  these  thrusts  in  four  his- 
toric actions  collectively  known  as  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf.  Operating  with  Rear  Adm.  Gerald  F.  Bogan’s  Car- 
rier task  group,  Miami  protected  carriers  Intrepid  (CV- 
11),  Hancock  (CV-19),  and  Bunker  Hill  (CV-17)  and 
light  carriers  Cabot  (CVL-28),  and  Independence  (CVL- 
22)  during  the  titanic  struggle.  Planes  from  the  flattops 
located  and  heavily  attacked  the  Japanese  center  force 
in  the  Sibuyan  Sea  24  October,  sinking  Japan’s  super 
battleship  Musashi  and  so  damaging  heavy  cruiser  Myoko 
as  to  force  her  to  retire  from  action.  The  whole  Japanese 
center  force  turned  back  to  regroup,  leading  Admiral 
Halsey  to  conclude  that  they  were  retiring  for  good. 

When  word  of  the  northern  force  off  Luzon  arrived  that 
afternoon,  Halsey  ordered  the  carriers  to  speed  north 
to  attack.  Miami  accompanied  them  at  flank  speed  as  the 
flattops  sank  four  Japanese  carriers  and  several  sup- 
porting ships.  When  Halsey  learned  that  the  center  force 
had  again  reversed  course  and  had  steamed  through  San 
Bernadino  Strait  to  threaten  the  American  amphibious 
ships  off  the  beachhead  at  Leyte,  he  ordered  Bogan’s  group 
south  to  the  rescue.  However,  the  Japanese  Goliaths  of 
the  center  force  were  stopped  and  turned  back  by  a hand- 
ful of  American  Davids,  three  destroyers,  four  DE’s,  and 
six  escort  carriers.  Neverthless,  Miami  and  her  consorts 
managed  to  catch  Japanese  destroyer  Nowaki  off  the 
entrance  to  San  Bernadino  Strait.  With  the  guns  of  the 
other  cruisers  and  destroyers,  Miami’s  six  inchers  sank 
her. 

After  participating  in  carrier  strikes  on  the  Philippines 
during  November,  Miami  encountered  a typhoon  while 
operating  east  of  Luzon  18  December.  During  the  morning 
one  of  the  ship's  aircraft  was  carried  away,  and  in  the 
afternoon  her  hull  was  damaged  by  buckling.  As  the  storm 
abated  the  next  day,  she  searched  for  survivors  of 
damaged  and  lost  ships. 

On  January  1945  the  ship  operated  in  airstrikes  on  For- 
mosa, Luzon,  French  Indochina,  South  China  Coast, 
Hainan,  and  Hong  Kong.  She  transited  Balintang  Chan- 
nel, Luzon  Straits,  20  January  1945,  and  the  next  day, 
while  engaged  in  an  airstrike  against  Formosa,  Miami 
sighted  a “Zeke”  type  enemy  plane  above  the  formation 
and  shot  it  down.  On  1 February  the  ship  steamed  close  to 
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Japan  for  airstrikes  against  targets  in  the  Tokyo  area.  In 
mid-March  Miami  began  operating  east  of  Okinawa,  and 
continued  in  that  area,  encountering  frequent  enemy  air 
opposition,  until  late  in  April. 

heaving  Ulithi  on  10  May  1945,  touching  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  17tli,  Miami  proceeded  to  the  United  States  for 
overhaul,  arriving  San  Francisco,  24  May,  where  she  re- 
mained until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  returning 
to  Fearl  Harbor  on  25  August.  In  September  and  October 
Miami  operated  in  the  Ryukyus  accepting  the  surrender 
of  the  small  islands  north  of  Okinawa.  After  a brief  visit 
to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  steamed  to  the  Carolines  and  ar- 
rived Truk  11  November  to  conduct  a survey  of  bombing 
damage  to  the  famous  naval  base  there. 

Ordered  home  25  November,  Miami  arrived  Long  Beach 
10  December.  She  operated  on  the  California  coast  train- 
ing naval  reservists  until  decommissioning  30  June  1947 
and  entering  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Miami’s  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1961  and  her  hulk 
was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Nicholia  Joffe  Corp.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  26  July  1962. 

Miami  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Miantonomah 

A variant  spelling  of  Miantonomoh  ( q.v. ) . 

I 

(CMc-5 : dp.  2,870 ; 1.  292' ; b.  48'7"  ; dr.  16'6"  ; s.  14  k. ; 
cpl.  202  ; a.  2 4",  4 mg.,  1 dct.) 

Miantonomah,  (CMc-5)  was  built  as  SS  Quaker  by 
Pusey  & Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington.  Del.,  in  1938  and  dur- 
ing the  next  3 years  operated  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
as  a fast  inland  water  passenger  and  freight  carrier.  She 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  Philadelphia 
& Norfolk  Steamship  Co.,  at  Boston  3 May  1941;  renamed 
Miantonomah  14  May  1941;  converted  for  Navy  use  as  a 
coastal  minelayer  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  East 
Boston,  Mass. ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  13  November 
1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  Raymond  D.  Edwards  in  command. 

After  completing  conversion  and  following  shakedown, 
Miantonomah  steamed  to  the  Virginia  Cai>es  where  on  11 
January  1942  she  began  laying  her  first  minefield  with 
Monad  nock  (CMc-4).  Operating  out  of  Yorktown,  Va., 
she  joined  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  German  submarine 
menace  along  the  east  coast,  and  during  the  next  several 
months  sowed  mines  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  Key  West. 
In  addition,  defensive  mining  oi>erations  sent  her  to  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Caribbean  off  Trinidad.  Reclassi- 
fied CM-10  on  15  May  1942,  she  continued  duty  with  Mine 
Division  50  and  in  October  completed  preparations  for 
oversea  combat  duty. 

Loaded  with  a full  cargo  of  mines,  Miantonomah  de- 
parted Yorktown  23  October  and  the  next  day  joined  the 
Center  Attack  Group  (TG  34.9)  of  the  Western  Naval 
Task  Force.  Heavy  seas  forced  the  minelayer  out  of  the 
convoy  south  of  the  Azores  4 November : escorted  by 
Raven  (AM-55),  she  rejoined  the  task  force  7 November 
as  ships  approached  to  launch  a three-pronged  invasion 
of  French  Morocco. 

Miantonomah  arrived  off  Fedala  late  on  the  7th  and, 
because  of  her  cargo,  remained  clear  of  the  transport  area. 
Following  the  predawn  amphibious  landings  and  the  sub- 
sequent neutralization  of  shore  batteries  by  intense  ac- 
curate naval  gunfire,  she  laid  down  a defensive  minefield 
north  and  east  of  the  transport  area  about  noon  K No- 
vember, thence  anchored  in  Fedala  Harbor.  She  remained 
at  Fedala  during  the  next  few  days  and  escaped  damage 
from  two  German  submarine  attacks  on  11  and  12  Novem- 
ber, although  three  torpedoes  on  the  11th  passed  within 
25  to  75  yards  of  her.  These  attacks  by  F-173  and  T '-130 
sank  four  U.S.  ships  and  damaged  two  others. 

Between  12  and  15  November  she  steamed  in  convoy  to 
Casablanca.  After  loading  mines  from  Terror  (CM-5),  she 
joined  Monad  nock  and  Terror  and  on  the  16tli  extended 
the  Fedala  minefield  along  the  Moroccan  coast  to  Casa- 


blanca. The  next  morning  she  departed  Casablanca  and 
sailed  with  other  ships  of  TG  34.9  for  the  United  States. 
Heavy  seas  pounded  her  badly  but  she  arrived  Yorktown 
30  November. 

Miantonomah  underwent  repairs  at  Norfolk  between 

8 December  and  19  January  1943,  then  resumed  duty  out 
of  Yorktown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the  Virginia 
coast.  She  operated  out  of  Boston  between  9 April  and 
25  May  and  returned  to  Yorktown  29  May  to  prepare  for 
minelaying  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  She  departed 
14  June,  reached  Trinidad  the  20th,  and  later  in  the 
month  sowed  mines  to  protect  the  approaches  to  that  im- 
portant American  base.  She  returned  to  the  Chesapeake 
28  July  and  operated  out  of  Yorktown  during  the  next  9 
months.  On  29  April  she  sailed  to  Bayonne,  N.J. ; thence, 
as  a unit  of  TG  27.1,  she  departed  Gravesend  Bay,  N.J., 
5 May  to  support  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe. 

Miantonomah  arrived  Bristol,  England,  16  May  and 
began  duty  with  the  12th  Fleet.  She  operated  out  of  Bristol 
until  D-Day,  6 June,  when  she  steamed  via  Cardiff  to 
Plymouth.  She  continued  dispatch  and  escort  duties  in 
British  waters  until  arriving  off  Grandeamp,  France,  25 
June.  There  she  embarked  Rear  Adm.  John  Wilkes  and 
became  flagship  for  CTF  123.  She  steamed  to  Cherbourg 

9 July  and  on  the  18th  Admiral  Wilkes  hauled  down  his 
flag  prior  to  Miantonomah’ s departure  to  England. 

Arriving  Plymouth  later  that  day,  Miantonomah  re- 
turned to  Cherbourg  the  20th  carrying  supplies  for  port 
clearance  operations.  For  more  than  2 months  she  made 
runs  between  English  and  liberated  French  ports  and 
provided  valuable  support  for  salvage  and  clearing  opera- 
tions. On  21  September  she  carried  port  clearance  sup- 
plies from  Cherbourg  to  Le  Havre,  which  was  liberated  by 
sea  and  land  less  than  2 weeks  before. 

Miantonomah  sailed  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 
Because  of  the  danger  of  enemy  mines,  her  skipper, 
Comdr.  Austin  E.  Rowe,  ordered  “the  highest  state  of  wa- 
tertight integrity  to  be  set  and  all  personnel  not  actually 
on  watch  below  to  be  on  topside  and  wear  lifejackets” — 
measures  which  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives.  With  a 
French  harbor  pilot  at  the  conn,  she  skillfully  navigated 
the  inner  and  outer  harbors  and  cleared  the  block  ships, 
thence  made  course  for  the  entrance  to  the  marked  chan- 
nel. As  she  steamed  about  2,000  yards  out  from  the  block 
ships,  she  was  rocked  at  1415  by  a tremendous  underwater 
explosion  under  the  engineroom.  This  blast,  possibly  fol- 
lowed by  a second  one,  dazed  or  injured  practically  the 
entire  crew.  Immediately,  the  stricken  ship  began  to  sink 
rapidly  by  the  stern  and  to  starboard. 

Damage  control  efforts  proved  useless,  and  as  Coast 
Guard  vessels.  British  motor  launches,  and  a French  fish- 
ing craft  stood  by  to  rescue  survivors,  her  injured  skipper 
ordered  Miantonomah  to  be  abandoned.  She  sank  about  20 
minutes  after  the  explosion  with  a loss  of  some  58  officers 
and  men. 

Miantonomah  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

( ACM-13  : dp.  910  (lt.)  ; 1.  189' ; b.  37' ; dr.  12' ; s.  12  lc. ; 
cpl.  135;  a.  none;  cl.  AGM-11) 

Miantonomah  (MMA-13)  was  built  as  MP-1J/  for  the 
Army  by  Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.,  Point  Pleasant, 
W.  Va.,  in  1943.  She  was  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  as  ACM-13  on  25  January  1950. 

Assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  based  at  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  Treasure  Island,  the  auxiliary  minelayer  opera- 
ted out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  along  the  California  coast 
training  for  harbor  defense.  In  addition  she  towed  sea 
targets  and  supported  fleet  gunnery  exercises.  On  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955  she  reclassified  to  MMA-13,  and  on  1 May 
she  was  named  Miantonomah. 

Miantonomah  decommissioned  at  Terminal  Island,  Long 
Beach,  19  July  1955.  She  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Long  Beach.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
1 July  1960  and  she  was  sold  to  Hubert  P.  Sturdivant  and 
Edward  Madruga  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  17  February  1961. 
She  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  on  2S  February. 
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Miantonomoh 

A leader  of  the  Narragansett  Indians,  and  nephew  of  the 
noted  Narrangansett  chief,  Oanonicus. 

I 

(Mon:  dp.  3,400;  1.  258'6”  ; b.  52'9"  ; dr.  12'8"  ; s.  7 k. ; 
cpl.  150;  a.  4 15”  D.  sb. ; cl.  Miantonomoh ) 

The  first  Miantonomoh,  a double-turreted,  twin-screw, 
wooden-hulled,  ironclad  monitor,  was  laid  down  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1862 ; launched 
15  August  1863 ; and  commissioned  18  September  1865, 
Comdr.  Daniel  Ammen  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  Miantonomoh 
cruised  for  a short  time  along  the  east  coast,  thence 
steamed  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  where  she  re- 
mained until  April  1866.  In  late  April  she  sailed  to  New 
York  and  there  prepared  for  an  extended  cruise  to  Eu- 
ropean waters.  Under  the  command  of  Comdr.  John  C. 
Beaumont,  she  sailed  with  steamers  Augusta  and  Ash- 
uelot  6 May.  After  touching  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  she 
reached  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  23  May.  There  she  em- 
barked the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gustavus 
Vasa  Fox,  who  arrived  3 June  en  route  to  undertaking 
special  assignments  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  order  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  instructed  Fox  to  deliver 
Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  a copy  of  a Joint  Reso- 
lution of  Congress  which  expressed  “deep  regret”  at  the 
recent  attempt  on  the  Czar’s  life  and  congratulations  on 
his  escape  from  harm.  In  addition,  and  of  greater  im- 
portance, Welles  requested  Fox  to  visit  important  naval 
stations  and  collect : 

. : . all  the  information  that  is  attainable  relative  to 
the  means  which  are  possessed  by  the  principal  naval 
powers  for  building,  repairing,  and  laying  up  naval  vessels, 
and  ...  in  regard  to  their  navy  yards  and  navy  estab- 
lishments ....  You  should  also  examine  some  of  the 
more  modern  built  naval  vessels  abroad ; and,  availing 
yourself  of  your  experience  . . . institute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  present  naval  appliances  and  improvements  of 
your  own  country  and  those  of  Europe  .... 

Departing  St.  John’s  5 June,  the  three  ships  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  less  than  11  days.  Fox  described  the  first 
ocean  crossing  of  an  ironclad  monitor  as  “a  pleasant  trip.” 
During  much  of  the  voyage  she  was  towed  by  Augusta  “as 
a matter  of  convenience  and  precaution  rather  than 
necessity.” 

After  reaching  Queenstown  16  June,  Miantonomoh 
steamed  via  Portsmouth  to  Cherbourg,  France,  where  Fox 
debarked  29  June  for  talks  with  Napoleon  III.  She  re- 
turned to  the  English  coast  7 July  and  a week  later  re- 
ceived visitors  including  British  royalty,  government 
officials,  and  members  of  the  press,  all  of  whom  viewed 
her  with  wonderment  and  amazement.  Her  departure  in 
naval  design  caused  considerable  comment  in  the  English 
press,  and  the  Times  exclaimed : “The  wolf  is  in  our  fold ; 
the  whole  flock  at  its  mercy.” 

The  success  of  her  reception  in  England  typified  her 
subsequent  visits  to  other  European  nations  during  the 
next  several  months.  Departing  15  July,  Miantonomoh 
steamed  to  Denmark  where  she  was  inspected  by  King 
Christian  and  the  royal  family ; thence,  on  the  31st,  she 
entered  the  Baltic  Sea  en  route  to  Russia.  Eleven  ships 
of  the  Russian  Navy,  including  four  monitors,  met  her  at 
Helsingfors  (Helsinki)  and  escorted  her  to  Kronshtadt 
where  she  arrived  5 August.  She  remained  at  that  impor- 
tant Russian  naval  base  for  more  than  a month.  During 
that  time  she  was  viewed  with  interest  and  attention  by 
the  Czar,  his  family,  and  leading  Russian  naval  officers. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the  naval  mission  to  Rus- 
sia, Capt.  Alexander  Murray  later  wrote : “We  were  the 
victims  of  a hospitality  which  I did  not  believe  had  an 
existence  out  of  America,  and  ...  of  a generosity  which 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  navy  officers  any- 
where ;....” 


From  Russia  Miantonomoh  continued  her  triumphant 
visit  to  European  ports.  With  Assistant  Secretary  Fox  em- 
barked, she  visited  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  mid-September ; 
thence,  she  arrived  Kiel,  Prussia,  1 October  amidst  “a 
great  number  of  the  Prussian  ships  of  war.”  The  monitor 
left  Fox  to  complete  his  duties  3 October  and  steamed  to 
Hamburg  where  she  arrived  the  6th.  “Here  we  remained 
a week,”  wrote  Captain  Murray,  “and  experienced  the 
full  flood  of  that  tide  of  visitors  to  the  ‘monitor’  which 
had  been  increasing  ever  since  we  left  the  United 
States.  . . .” 

Miantonomoh  called  at  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  ports  during  the  next  6 months.  Her  mission  of 
showing  both  the  flag  and  herself  proved  wholly  success- 
ful. The  “tide  of  visitors,”  reported  Captain  Murray, 
“wherever  we  went,  overwhelmed  us.” 

In  company  with  Augusta,  Miantonomoh  departed  Gi- 
braltar 15  May  1867.  Steaming  via  the  Canary  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  Caribbean  ports  and  the  Bahamas,  she 
anchored  off  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  22  July,  thus 
completing  a cruise  of  more  than  17,700  miles.  Captain 
Murray  concluded  his  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Welles:  “The  vessels  themselves  [are]  in  such  a condition 
as  to  be  readily  enabled  to  repeat  the  service  just  per- 
formed.” Miantonomoh,  however,  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  26  July  1867  and  was  laid  up  at  League 
Island. 

Miantonomoh  recommissioned  15  November  1869,  Comdr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt  in  command.  She  steamed  to  New  England 
and  served  with  the  funeral  fleet  that  escorted  the  British 
ship  carrying  the  body  of  George  Peabody,  noted  American 
philanthropist,  back  to  Massachusetts  for  burial.  She 
continued  her  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  station 
until  28  July  1870  when  she  decommissioned  at  Boston. 

As  part  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  M.  Robeson’s 
ambitious  plans  to  overhaul  and  modernize  ships  of  the 
Navy,  Miantonomoh  was  taken  to  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1874, 
ostensibly  for  “repairs”  at  the  yard  of  John  Roach.  On 
23  June  1874  Congress  authorized  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
“completing  the  repairs”  of  four  double-turreted  monitors 
including  Miantonomoh.  However,  the  “repairs”  consisted 
of  the  constructing  of  new  vessels  under  the  guise  of  re- 
pairing the  old  ones.  She  was  broken  up  in  1875  and  but 
few  of  her  materials  were  used  in  the  building  of  the 
larger,  more  heavily  armored,  iron-hulled  “New  Navy” 
monitor  which  became  the  second  Miantonomoh. 

II 

( ScStr  : dp.  3,990 ; 1.  263'1”  ; b.  55'4”  ; dr.  14'6”  ; s.  10.5  k. 

(tl.)  ; cpl.  150;  a.  4 10”  blr.,  2 4”  rf.,  2 6-pdrs. ; cl. 

Amphitritc) 

The  second  Miantonomoh,  an  iron-hulled,  twin-screw, 
double-turreted  monitor,  was  laid  down  by  John  Roach  & 
Son,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1874  ; launched  5 December  1876;  and 
commissioned  in  an  uncompleted  condition  6 October  1882, 
Comdr.  Francis  J.  Higginson  in  command. 

Miatonomoh  steamed  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington 
and  thence  to  New  York  where  she  decommissioned  13 
March  1883.  Completed  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
between  1883  and  1891,  the  “New  Navy”  monitor  com- 
missioned 27  October  1891,  Capt.  Montgomery  Sicard  in 
command. 

During  the  next  year  Miantonomoh  cruised  the  east 
coast  between  New  York  and  Charleston.  Late  in  1892  she 
was  laid  up  at  New  York,  but  between  1892  and  1895  she 
supported  fleet  target  practice  and  served  the  naval  mili- 
tias of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  20  November  1895. 

After  the  sinking  of  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor 
15  February  1S98,  Miantonomoh  recommissioned  10  March 
1898,  Capt.  Mortimer  L.  Johnson  in  command.  On  21  April 
the  United  States  and  Spain  severed  diplomatic  ties,  and 
the  following  day  President  William  McKinley  ordered 
Rear  Adm.  William  T.  Sampson  to  blockade  ports  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

After  fitting  out  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Miantonomoh  joined 
the  blockading  force  5 May  to  serve  until  the  blockade  was 
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lifted  14  August,  the  day  after  hostilities  ceased.  Mianto- 
nomoh  returned  to  Charleston  29  August  and  to  Philadel- 
phia 1 October.  She  decommissioned  at  League  Island  8 
March  1899. 

MiantonomoU  remained  in  reserve  until  1906  when  she 
was  loaned  to  the  Maryland  Naval  Militia.  She  recom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  9 April  1907,  Chief  Boatswain 
Eugene  M.  Isaacs  in  command.  For  the  next  several  months 
she  operated  out  of  Norfolk  and  participated  in  the  James- 
town Exposition  commemorating  the  tercentenary  of  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America.  Returning 
to  League  Island  4 December,  she  decommissioned  21 
December. 

Laid  up  at  Philadelphia  until  17  December  1915, 
MiantonomoU  was  then  authorized  for  use  as  a target  by 
the  5th  Naval  District.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  31  December  1915,  and  her  hulk  sold  to  J.  G. 
Hitner  and  W.  F.  Cutler  of  Philadelphia  26  January  1922. 


Michelson 

Albert  Abraham  Michelson  was  born  19  December  1852 
at  Strelno,  Poland.  At  an  early  age,  he  and  his  parents 
emmigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  they  settled  in 
San  Francisco.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  28 
June  1869  and  graduated  1873. 

After  service  on  the  North  Atlantic  Station  in  Worcester 
and  Constellation , Michelson  then  returned  to  the  academy 
as  instructor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  There  he  prepared 
a paper  “On  a Method  of  Measuring  the  Velocity  of  Light” 
which  won  him  worldwide  recognition. 

Michelson  was  commissioned  master  5 March  1879,  and 
in  1880  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  studies 
in  Europe.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  30  September  1881 
to  continue  intensive  study  of  physics.  In  1907,  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  the  first  American  to  be  so 
honored.  In  the  course  of  his  research  he  received  11 
honorary  degrees  from  American  and  European  univer- 
sities, and  numerous  medals  awarded  for  scientific 
achievement. 

He  returned  to  the  naval  service  as  a lieutenant  com- 
mander in  Reserve  status,  and  served  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  during  the  closing  months  of  World  War  I. 
Appointed  commander  in  the  Reserve  in  May  1919,  he  was 
recalled  briefly  to  active  duty  in  the  9th  Naval  District. 
Commander  Michelson  was  released  from  the  Navy  30 
September  1921,  and  after  another  decade  of  significant  re- 


search into  the  properties  of  light,  died  9 May  1931  in 
Pasedena,  Calif. 

(AGS-23 : dp.  13,050  (f.)  ; 1.  455' ; b.  62' ; d.  23' ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  106;  a.  none;  cl.  Boicditch) 

Michelson  (AGS-23)  was  laid  down  5 May  1944  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  as  Joliet  Victory  by  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  14  June 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Janke ; and  delivered 
7 July  1944. 

The  ship  was  under  the  control  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission from  1944  to  1950  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion from  1950  to  1958.  Joliet  Victory  was  reactivated 
from  the  James  River,  Va.,  Maritime  Administration 
Reserve  Fleet  8 February  1958  and  delivered  to  the  Navy 
Department  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for 
conversion. 

Renamed  and  classified  Michelson  (AGS-23)  8 August 
1957  the  ship  was  converted  by  Charleston,  S.C.,  Naval 
Shipyard,  and  placed  in  service  15  December  1958  under 
the  operational  control  of  MSTS  Atlantic  as  USNS  Michel- 
son (AGS-23).  With  her  scientific  staff  embarked,  Mich- 
elson conducted  oceanographic  survey  work  for  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  in  the  Atlantic  until  1964. 

In  mid-January  1965,  while  underway  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yokahama,  Michelson  received  distress  signals 
from  SS  Grand,  a Nationalist  Chinese  merchant  ship  that 
was  breaking  up  in  heavy  seas  off  the  Japanese  coast. 
The  survey  ship  proceeded  to  the  scene  immediately  and 
swimmers  from  her  crew  rescued  six  survivors,  despite 
the  12-foot  seas. 

Michelson  continues  to  collect  data  on  hydrographic 
conditions  and  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  in  the  western 
Pacific  into  1969. 

Michigame 

A river  in  western  Michigan. 

( AOG-65 : dp.  5,970  (lim.)  ; 1.  325 '2 " ; b.  48'2'' ; dr.  19' 

(lim.)  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  80:  a.  1 3",  8 20mm. ; cl.  Klickitat; 

T.  TI-M-BT1 ) 

Michigame  (AOG-65)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  30  December  1941 ; launched  31 
March  1945 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elaine  Jeanne  Crouch ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  un- 


USNS  Michelson  (T-AGS-23)— 1958. 
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der  loan  charter  10  August  1945 ; and  commissioned  the 
same  day. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Michigammc  with  a Coast 
Guard  crew  reported  to  Commander,  Service  Force,  20 
September  1945  for  oiler  duties  off  Norfolk,  Ya.,  until  she 
decommissioned  23  January  1946.  The  next  day  she  was 
delivered  to  WSA  to  serve  the  Maritime  Commission  as 
Black  Bayou.  Before  she  could  see  service  as  Black  Bayou 
she  was  sold  to  the  Argentine  Navy  at  the  end  of  January 
1946  and  commissioned  in  the  Argentine  Navy  as  Punta 
N inf  as  (B-15).  She  saw  continuous  service  in  the  Argen- 
tine Navy  until  1964  when  she  was  sold  for  scrap. 


Michigan 


(SwStr:  t.  685;  1.  163'3"  ; b.  27'1"  ; dr.  9'  s.  S k. ; cpl. 

88 ; a.  1 18-pdr. ) 

Michigan , the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  iron-hulled  warship,  was 
designed  by  naval  constructor  Samuel  Hart ; fabricated  in 
parts  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  during  the  last  half  of  1842 ; and 
carried  overland  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  assembled.  When 
Hart  attempted  to  launch  this  pioneer  steam  man-of-war 
5 December  1843,  she  slipped  down  the  ways  some  50 
feet  but  halted  and  stuck  before  reaching  water.  After 
strenuous  but  fruitless  efforts  to  prod  the  ship  into  re- 
suming her  descent  were  ended  by  darkness,  the  ship- 


wrights retired  for  the  night.  But  upon  returning  to  the 
shipyard  before  the  next  morning,  Hart  found  the  ways 
empty.  Some  distance  offshore  Michigan  floated  easily 
in  Lake  Erie,  after  launching  herself  in  the  night.  She 
commissioned  29  September  1844,  Cmdr.  William  Inman 
in  command. 

Michigan  was  built  by  the  Navy  for  defense  of  Lake 
Erie  after  the  British  Government  had  armed  two  steam- 
ers there  during  the  Canadian  rebellion.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  A.  P.  Upshur  had  selected  iron  for  her  hull  “to 
use  the  immense  resource  of  our  country  in  that  most 
valuable  metal’’  and  “to  ascertain  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  building  vessels,  at  least  for  harbor  defense,  of 
so  cheap  and  indestructible  a material.” 

Michigan  operated  on  the  Great  Lakes  out  of  Erie,  Pa., 
throughout  her  career.  In  May  1851,  she  assisted  in  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  James  Jesse  Strange,  known  as  “King  James 
I,”  who  headed  a dissident  Mormon  colony  on  Beaver 
Island  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  some  40  miles  from 
Mackinac.  Strange  was  soon  freed,  but  5 years  later  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  followers  19  June  1856.  The 
assassins  fled  to  Michigan  for  sanctuary  and  were  taken 
to  Mackinac  and  freed. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Confederacy  considered 
launching  attacks  against  the  North  from  Canada.  Early 
in  1863,  Lt.  William  Henry  Murdaugli,  CSN,  planned  to 
lead  a group  of  southern  naval  officers  to  Canada  where 
they  would  purchase  a small  steamer,  man  her  with  Cana- 
dians and  steam  to  Erie  to  board  Michigan  and  use  the 
prize  against  locks  and  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
However,  President  Jefferson  Davis  would  not  approve. 


i 


USS  Michigan  renamed  Wolverine,  U.S.  Navy’s  first  iron-hulled  warship. 
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Michigan  cruised  on  the  lakes  during  most  of  the  war 
providing  an  element  of  stability  and  security.  On  28 
July,  a short  time  after  New  York  City  had  been  seriously 
shaken  by  riots,  Comdr.  John  C.  Carter  commanding 
Michigan  reported  from  Detroit  “I  found  the  people  suffer- 
ing under  serious  apprehensions  of  a riot.  . . . The  pres- 
ence of  the  ships  perhaps  did  something  toward  overawing 
the  refractory,  and  certainly  did  much  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  excited,  doubting  people.”  During  August 
Michigan  was  called  on  for  similar  service  at  Buffalo, 
NY. 

During  1864,  rumors  of  Confederate  conspiracies  in 
Canada  again  were  rife.  In  March,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Welles  ordered  Michigan  “prepared  for  active  service  as 
soon  as  the  ice  will  permit.”  In  the  fall,  the  Confederates 
finally  struck.  Led  by  Acting  Master  John  Yates  Beall, 
20  southerners  embarked  on  Philo  Parsons  as  passengers 
and  soon  sieged  the  steamer.  They  next  captured  and 
burned  steamer  Island  Queen. 

Meanwhile  Capt.  Charles  H.  Cole,  CSA,  a Confederate 
agent  in  the  Lake  Erie  region,  was  attempting  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  Michigan's  officers  as  the  Union  steam- 
er lay  off  Johnson’s  Island  helping  to  guard  Confederate 
prisoners.  However,  Commander  Carter  discovered  Cole’s 
duplicity  and  had  him  arrested  before  Beall  reached 
Johnson’s  Island  in  Philo  Parsons.  When  the  prearranged 
signals  from  shore  were  not  made,  Beall  reluctantly  aban- 
doned his  plan  and  retired  to  Sandwich,  Canada,  where 
he  stripped  and  burned  his  prize. 

After  the  war,  Michigan  continued  her  faithful  service. 
Michigan  was  renamed  Wolverine  17  June  1905.  She 
decommissioned  6 May  1912.  She  was  turned  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia  which  she  served  for  11  years 
making  training  cruises  in  the  summer  for  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  On  12  August  1923,  a connecting  rod  of  her  port 
cylinder  broke  ending  her  active  career.  In  1927,  she 
was  pushed  up  on  a sandbank  in  Erie  Harbor  and  loaned 
to  the  city  of  Erie  as  a relic.  She  was  sold  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  the  Original  USS  Michigan, 
Inc.,  19  July  1948.  But  when  fundraising  efforts  failed  to 
acquire  sufficient  money  for  her  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion, she  was  cut  up  and  sold  for  scrap  in  1949.  The  next 


year  her  bow  and  cutwater  were  erected  as  a monument, 
near  the  shipyard  where  she  had  been  built. 

II 

(BB-27 : dp.  16,000;  1.  452'9" ; b.  80'3” ; dr.  24'6” ; s. 

18.5  k. ; cpl.  869 ; a.  8 12”,  22  3”,  4 1-pdrs.  2 .30  cal.  mg., 

2 21”  tt. ; cl.  South  Carolina) 

The  second  Michigan  (BB-27)  was  laid  down  17  De- 
cember 1906  by  New  Y'ork  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; 
launched  26  May  1908;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Brooks, 
daughter  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Truman  Newberry; 
and  commissioned  4 January  1910,  Capt.  N.  R.  Usher  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Michigan  conducted 
shakedown  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  eastern  Caribbean 
until  7 June  1910.  Standing  out  of  New  York  Harbor  29 
July,  the  battlewagon  then  steamed  along  the  New  Eng- 
land and  middle  Atlantic  coasts  on  maneuvers.  On  2 
November  she  departed  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a training 
cruise  to  western  Europe.  After  visiting  Portland,  Eng- 
land, she  arrived  Cherbourg,  France,  8 December.  She 
sailed  30  December  for  the  Caribbean,  touched  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  10  January  1911,  and  reached  Norfolk 
on  the  14th. 

Michigan  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  stand- 
ing out  from  the  Virginia  Capes  15  November  1912  for  a 
cruise  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  visiting  Pensacola, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  she  arrived  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  12  December.  She  headed  for  home  2 days  later 
and  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  the  20th.  She  operated 
along  the  east  coast  until  departing  Quincy,  Mass.  6 July 
for  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  to  protect  American  in- 
terests endangered  by  civil  strife  in  Mexico.  The  battle- 
ship anchored  off  Tampico  on  the  15th  and  remained 
alert  off  the  Mexican  coast  until  sailing  for  New  York 
13  January  1914,  reaching  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  the 
20th. 

She  began  a run  from  Norfolk  to  Guacanayabo  Bay, 
Cuba,  14  February  and  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  19 
March.  Underway  again  16  April  she  joined  American 
forces  upholding  American  honor  at  Vera  Cruz.  Reaching 
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that  troubled  Mexican  city  22  April,  she  landed  a battalion 
of  marines  as  part  of  the  main  occupation  force,  then  oper- 
ated off  the  Mexican  coast  heading  home  20  June  and 
entered  the  Delaware  Capes  on  the  26th. 

Michigan  next  put  to  sea  21  October  1914  and  from  that 
time  until  the  eve  of  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I, 
operated  out  of  various  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Assigned  to  Battleship  Force  2,  6 April  1917,  the  warship 
escorted  convoys,  trained  recruits,  and  engaged  in  fleet 
maneuvers  and  battle  practice.  On  15  January  1918,  while 
steaming  in  formation  with  the  fleet  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
Michigan's  foremast  buckled  and  was  carried  away  over 
the  port  side  as  the  battlewagon  lurched  violently  in  the 
trough  of  a heavy  sea.  Six  men  were  killed  and  13  injured, 
five  seriously,  in  this  accident.  Michigan  proceeded  to 
Norfolk  where  the  next  day  she  transferred  her  casualties 
to  Solace  (AH-5).  On  the  22d  she  entered  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  for  repairs.  Early  in  April  she  resumed  opera- 
tions off  the  east  coast  and  trained  gunners  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  until  World  War  I ended. 

Ordered  to  duty  with  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force 
in  late  December  1918,  the  battleship  made  two  voyages  to 
Europe,  28  January  to  3 March  and  18  March  to  26  April 
1919,  returning  1,052  troops  to  the  United  States. 

Following  overhaul  at  Philadelphia  during  May  and 
June,  Michigan  resumed  training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic 
until  6 August,  when  she  was  placed  in  limited  commission 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  She  next  put  to  sea  19 
May  1919,  sailing  to  Annapolis  to  embark  midshipmen  for 
a training  cruise  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  arriving  3 July.  The  cruise  continued  to  major 
west  coast  naval  bases  and  Guantanamo  Bay  before  the 
battleship  returned  home  2 September.  She  returned  to 
Philadelphia  5 September,  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  un- 
til sailing  4 April  1921  for  the  Caribbean.  Returning 
Hampton  Roads  23  April,  she  reached  Annapolis  28  May 
to  begin  her  second  midshipmen  training  cruise.  She  got 
underway  4 June  for  Europe,  visiting  Christiana,  Norway  ; 
Lisbon,  Portugal ; and  Gibraltar,  and  returning  via  Guan- 
tanamo to  Hampton  Roads  22  August.  The  veteran  battle- 
ship put  to  sea  31  August  to  make  her  final  cruise  up  the 
Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  1 September. 
Michigan  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  11 
February  1922  and  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  10 
November  1923.  In  accordance  with  the  treaty  limiting 
naval  armaments,  she  and  four  other  battleships  were 
scrapped  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  during  1924. 
Materials  from  their  hulls  were  sold  to  four  different 
foundries. 

Micka 

Lt.  Edward  Micka,  born  at  Guyuga,  N.  Dak.,  10  October 
1915,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  19  June  1934.  Appointed 
midshipman  from  the  Navy  at  large  the  following  year, 
he  was  commissioned  ensign  1 June  1939.  He  served  on 
Minneapolis  and  Clcmson  prior  to  receiving  his  wings  as 
a Navy  pilot  and  was  attached  to  Fighting  Squadron  9, 
onboard  Ranger,  in  November  1942.  On  the  8th,  he  led 
three  flights  in  support  of  the  initial  phase  of  operation 
"Torch,”  the  assault  and  occupation  of  Morocco.  In  the 
first  two  flights  he  led  his  sections  against  airdromes  at 
Rabat-Sale  and  Port  Lyautey,  destroying  at  least  17 
hostile  planes  on  the  ground.  During  the  third  his  section 
provided  direct  support  to  ground  forces  by  destroying 
several  machinegun  nests.  Two  days  later  he  participated 
in  the  attack  on  the  Mediouna  airdrome,  conducting  straf- 
ing runs  at  low  altitudes.  Lieutenant  Micka  lost  his  life 
on  the  fifth  run  when  his  plane  was  hit  by  antiaircraft 
fire.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously  “for 
extraordinary  heroism  and  distinguished  service  in  action 
as  a pilot”  during  operation  “Torch.” 

(DE-176:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8” ; dr.  11'8" ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21”  tt.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Cannon) 

Micka  (DE-176)  was  laid  down  3 May  1943  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 


launched  22  August  1943 : sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Micka,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Micka ; and  commissioned 
23  September  1943,  Lt.  G.  C.  Spencer  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Escort  Division  24  Micka  guarded  mer- 
chantmen and  naval  supply  vessels  plying  the  waters  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic  from  Recife,  Brazil,  to  New  York 
until  12  November  1944.  She  then  reported  at  Recife  for 
3 months  of  midocean  antisubmarine  patrols  with  the  4th 
Fleet.  Detached  in  March  1945,  she  steamed  north ; served 
briefly  with  the  eastern  sea  frontier  on  antisubmarine 
patrol ; and  then  completed  a round-trip  voyage  to  Oran, 
Algeria,  as  convoy  escort.  On  11  June  she  entered  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  preparatory  to 
her  transfer  to  the  Pacific. 

Micka  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  August,  the  day  after 
Japan  agreed  to  surrender  under  the  terms  of  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration.  She  remained  in  Hawaii,  conducting 
local  exercises,  until  18  December,  when,  with  over  300 
naval  passengers,  she  got  underway  for  the  east  coast. 
She  disembarked  her  passengers  at  Boston  6 January  and 
sailed  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  There  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet  14  June  1946.  Micka  remained 
berthed  in  the  St.  Johns  River  until  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  1 August  1965  and  sold  for  scrapping  to  Peck 
Iron  & Metals  Co.,  15  May  1967. 


Midas 

The  legendary  king  of  Phrygia  whose  touch  turned  all 
to  gold. 

(ARB-5 : dp.  1,781 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  11'2”  ; s.  11.6  k. ; 
cpl.  269  ; a.  1 3”  ; 84mm. ; 8 20mm. ; cl.  Aristaeus) 

Midas  (ARB-5)  was  laid  down  as  LST-514  on  31  Au- 
gust 1943  by  Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111. ; re- 
classified and  named  Midas  (ARB-5)  3 November  1943; 
launched  24  December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
J.  Miller;  and  commissioned  23  May  1944  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Lt.  Robert  A.  Young  in  command. 

Midas  got  underway  for  the  Pacific,  departing  Norfolk, 
Va.,  25  June  1944.  She  arrived  off  New  Guinea  26  August, 
having  repaired  ships  in  the  Society  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia  en  route.  She  continued  to  operate  along  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Guinea  until  late  in  October  when 
ordered  to  the  Philippines,  arriving  12  November  as  the 
first  7th  Fleet  repair  ship  at  San  Pedro,  Leyte. 

During  her  stay  she  witnessed  numerous  air  attacks. 
She  splashed  one  plane  27  November  and  she  repaired 
ships  of  all  types,  readying  them  for  further  operations 
in  the  Philippines.  After  25  May  1945,  she  continued  her 
battle  damage  and  routine  repair  work  from  Guiuan 
Roadstead,  Samar,  Philippine  Islands.  With  the  end  of 
the  war,  Midas  centered  more  on  mine-damaged  hulls. 
Short-handed  as  a result  of  men  transferred  for  discharge, 
she  steamed  for  home  10  December,  arriving  San  Fran- 
cisco 17  January  1946. 

Midas  served  in  the  12th  Naval  District  until  trans- 
ferred to  San  Diego  in  May.  The  repair  ship  was  placed 
in  reserve,  in  commission,  30  November  1946  as  part  of  the 
19th  Fleet.  She  was  decommissioned  in  January  1947. 
Through  1969  Midas  is  still  berthed  at  San  Diego  as  part 
of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Midas  (ARB-5)  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Middlesex 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str:  t.  7,900;  1.  369' ; 50'1”  ; dr.  25' ; s.  10.5  k;  cpl.  52;  a. 

1 5”,  1 3”) 

Middlesex,  a steam  freighter  built  in  1912  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  was  chartered  by  the 
Army  1 December  1917  from  Coast-Wise  Transportation 
Co.  of  Boston  to  carry  military  supplies  to  France  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 
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Fitted  out  at  New  York  and  protected  by  a Navy  armed 
guard,  she  got  underway  for  Europe  15  December  1917 
and  sailed  on  the  26th  for  Bordeaux,  France,  laden  with 
Transferred  to  the  Navy  at  Norfolk  2 January  1918,  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  she  was  assigned  to  NOTS, 
and  sailed  on  the  26th  for  Bordeaux,  France,  laden  with 
lumber  for  American  troops.  After  operations  between 
Brest  and  La  Pallice,  she  returned  to  New  York  30  April. 
Following  a stop  at  Baltimore  to  take  on  military  sup- 
plies and  a run  to  Norfolk  for  coal,  she  departed  New 
York  17  May  in  convoy  and  arrived  St.  Nazaire  1 June. 
She  subsequently  made  two  more  voyages  to  France  be- 
fore returning  to  Baltimore  21  December.  She  decommis- 
sioned there  31  January  1919  and  was  transferred  to 
USSB  the  same  day  for  return  to  her  owner  7 February. 


Middlesex  County 

Counties  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia. 

(LST-983:  dp.  4,080  (f.)  ; 1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s. 

11.6  k. ; cpl.  119 ; trp.  147 ; a.  8 40mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-983  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  22 
December  1943 ; launched  10  February  1944 : sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Neal  B.  Farwell  ; and  commissioned  25  March 
1944,  Lt.  Woodrow  W.  Weir  USNR  in  command. 

A week  later  she  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  where 
LCT-659  was  loaded  on  her  main  deck  in  preparation  for 
sailing  to  Europe.  She  departed  New  York  18  April  1944 
as  flagship  of  LST  Group  52,  in  convoy  with  112  ships. 
The  tank  landing  ship  arrived  in  Londonderry,  Northern 
Ireland,  to  discharge  fuel  oil  that  had  been  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  as  ballast,  and  then  proceeded  to  Milford 
Haven,  Wales,  and  Plymouth,  England,  where  she 
launched  LCT-659. 

A week  later  LST-983  sailed  to  London.  After  2 days 
in  London  she  moved  down  to  Tilsbury  Docks  for  final 
preparations  for  the  assault  on  Fortress  Europa.  Here 
she  embarked  British  troops  and  their  cargo  and  moved 
further  downriver  to  an  assigned  anchorage.  By  evening 
3 June,  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  full  of  ships  of  all 
types.  At  0900  on  5 June  she  got  underway  as  flagship  of 
the  Vice  Commodore,  TU  GL3,  which  included  27  Ameri- 
can LSTs  destined  for  the  British  sectors  of  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  6 June 
1944,  the  convoy  was  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it 
rendezvoused  with  other  ships  and  then  proceeded  across 
the  English  Channel. 

The  task  unit  arrived  at  Juno  Beach  at  1600  on  6 June, 
and  anchored  off  the  beach.  At  2345,  the  Luftwaffe 
strafed  and  bombed  the  hundreds  of  ships  anchored  in 
the  area,  but  caused  relatively  little  damage.  At  0230  the 
next  morning,  LST-983  proceeded  to  the  beach  and  un- 
loaded, then  sailed  for  Southampton  to  embark  more 
troops  and  their  equipment. 

During  the  first  30  days  following  D-Day,  LST-983 
made  10  round  trips  to  Normandy,  reinforcing  the  beach- 
head. Thereafter  she  continued  to  shuttle  between  Nor- 
mandy and  different  ports  in  England,  including  London, 
Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  Southampton.  During  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge  early  in  1945,  the  Nazis  sent  their  sub- 
marines as  well  as  their  soldiers  into  action,  staking  all 
in  their  last  stand.  German  U-boats  desperately  tried  to 
halt  the  flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  French  ports. 
During  this  critical  period  LST-983  was  constantly  at 
sea  from  Portland  to  Le  Havre  and  Rouen,  carrying  500 
or  more  troops  on  each  trip  to  be  thrown  into  battle.  On 
the  night  of  12  January  1945,  submarines  attacked  her 
convoy  as  she  was  returning  from  Le  Havre  with  seven 
other  LST’s,  but  excellent  defense  by  Canadian  escorts 
drove  off  the  U-boats. 

By  V-E  Day,  LST-983  had  made  46  trips  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Five  more  voyages  were  made,  from  Tilsbury  to 
Ostend,  Belgium.  On  the  last  passage  she  left  Tilsbury, 


entered  Germany  25  May.  loaded  troops,  and  5 days  later 
sailed  northward  through  the  North  Sea  to  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, carrying  British  occupation  troops.  From  Norway, 
she  proceeded  to  Plymouth  for  repairs  before  returning 
to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  17  July 
1945,  bringing  home  103  men  freed  from  German  prisons 
and  PT-199  which  had  been  secured  to  her  main  deck 
for  the  crossing. 

During  Normandy  and  later  in  World  War  II,  LST-983 
crossed  the  Channel  102  times,  transporting  over  10,000 
troops  and  over  3,000  vehicles  to  beachheads  and  ports  of 
Europe,  and  returning  more  than  2,000  prisoners  to 
England. 

During  the  decade  following  World  War  II,  LST-983 
has  played  a prominent  role  in  the  training  of  Naval, 
Marine,  and  Army  personnel  in  the  skills  needed  to  main- 
tain a high  state  of  operational  readiness.  Based  at  Nor- 
folk, she  participated  in  amphibious  training  with  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  Quantico,  Va.,  and  at  Camp  LeJeune,  N.C. 
She  also  took  part  in  amphibious  warfare  demonstration 
and  exercises  during  annual  summer  midshipmen  train- 
ing cruises.  Each  spring  she  also  joined  in  maneuvers  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Caribbean,  making  amphibious 
assaults  on  Vieques,  P.R.  In  addition,  the  landing  ship  re- 
plenished several  isolated  bases  in  the  Arctic.  Her  duties 
took  her  to  many  ports  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

On  1 July  1955,  LST-983  was  named  Middlesex  County. 
Her  status  was  reduced  to  in  commission  in  reserve  1 
October,  and  she  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  10  January  1956  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Middlesex  County  recommissioned  27  September  1961 
and  soon  established  a pattern  of  alternating  operations 
between  the  Virginia  Capes  area  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  training  marines  and  soldiers  in  the  techniques  of 
modern  amphibious  -warfare.  In  the  spring  of  1962  she 
participated  in  operations  DEMOLEX,  and  amphibious 
demonstrations  for  President  Kennedy  at  Onslow  Beach, 
N.C.  That  fall  she  was  awarded  the  battle  efficiency  “E” 
for  being  the  top  ship  of  16  activated  for  the  Amphibious 
Force  during  1961. 

News  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  found  Middlesex 
County  heading  home  for  Virginia.  Ordered  to  Port  Ever- 
glades, Fla.,  she  immediately  began  training  with  troops 
of  the  Army’s  1st  Armored  Division.  The  efficiency  of  the 
naval  quarantine  of  Cuba  and  the  mobilization  of  Ameri- 
can Armed  might  quickly  persuaded  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  its  offensive  missiles,  enabling  Middlesex 
County  to  return  home  16  December. 

On  17  May  1965,  the  LST  steamed  to  the  assistance  of 
Panamanian  National  Guard  Launch  No.  2.  The  next 
morning  they  found  the  craft  adrift,  dispersed  food  and 
water  to  50  prisoners  and  5 guards,  and  took  the  launch 
in  tow  to  return  her  to  Isla  Cobia  that  night.  A year  later 
she  again  served  as  a good  Samaritan  of  the  sea.  Her  two 
LCVPs  were  used  to  refloat  La  Bonita  after  the  tramp 
steamer  had  run  aground  near  Tumaco,  Columbia  11  May 
1966.  Late  in  June  she  carried  heavy  equipment  for  the 
Inter  Oceanic  Canal  Study  Group. 

After  overhaul  in  the  spring  of  1967  begun  at  Maryland 
Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  completed 
at  Jacksonville  Shipyards,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  LST 
returned  to  Little  Creek  19  June  for  training.  She  got 
underway  25  August  for  another  deployment  with  the 
Canal  Zone  Amphibious  Group.  During  this  deployment 
she  transited  the  canal  on  four  occasions  for  operations 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  and  South  America. 
After  returning  to  Little  Creek  17  December,  the  tank 
landing  ship  resumed  training  operations.  Throughout 

1968,  Middlesex  Cty.  conducted  local  operations  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  continuing  these  operations  into 

1969. 

Middlesex  County  (LST-983)  received  one  battle  star 
for  World  War  II  service. 
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Midge 

A tiny,  two-winged  fly. 

(Barge) 

Midge  was  fitted  out  under  Act  of  Congress  20  Decem- 
ber 1822  as  part  of  the  “Mosquito  Fleet’’,  to  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies  to  suppress  piracy.  She  was  never  commis- 
sioned and  had  no  regular  officers  or  crew.  Departing  Nor- 
folk in  February  1823,  she  operated  from  the  central  base 
at  Key  West  until  1825. 

Midland 

A county  in  central  Michigan  and  western  Texas. 

( AK-195 : dp.  7,450  (lim.)  ; 1.  338'6"  ; b.  50'0"  ; dr.  21'1" 

(lim.)  ; s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3",  6 20mm. ; cl.  Alamosa; 

T.  Cl-M-AVI) 

Midland  (AK-195)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc., 
Superior,  Wis.,  29  July  1944  ; launched  23  December  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  G.  Mitsch ; converted  by  the 
New  Orleans  Naval  Station ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  loan-charter  17  August  1945 ; 
placed  in  service  the  same  day  to  be  ferried  from  Beau- 
mont to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  placed  out  of  service  upon 
arrival  the  18th ; and  commissioned  27  September  1945, 
Lt.  Lloyd  K.  Barry,  USNR,  in  command. 

Because  of  the  reduced  need  for  cargo  ships  following 
World  War  II,  Midland  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans 
13  November  1945  and  was  returned  to  the  WSA  the  same 
day  for  service  under  the  Maritime  Commission  as  Coastal 
Harbinger. 

Midnight 

The  middle  of  the  night,  12  o’clock,  dividing  1 calendar 
day  from  the  next ; deep  darkness  or  gloom. 

I 

(Bark : t.  387 ; 1.  126' ; b.  27'10"  ; dr.  11' ; cpl.  70 ; a.  6 32- 
pdrs.,  1 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  first  Midnight  wTas  purchased  as  Dawn  by  the  Navy 
at  New  York  31  July  1861  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  19  October  1861,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  James 
Trathen  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  2 November 
1861,  Midnight  operated  primarily  along  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Texas,  from  time  to  time  engaging  Confederate 
coastal  batteries  as  she  served  the  Union  blockade.  Her 
faithful  performance  of  duty  in  an  area  remote  and 
neglected  by  war  correspondents,  illustrates  the  hardship 
often  suffered  by  American  sailors  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  August  1862,  as  he  reported  sending  Midnight  home, 
Farragut  commented : “The  Midnight  has  been  most  active 
on  the  west  coast  of  Texas  and  has  been  now  constantly 
on  blockade  9 months,  during  which  time  she  has  only 
had  fresh  provision  24  days  ....  Forty  cases  of  scurvy, 
and  dysentery  [make  it]  impossible  for  such  a crew  to 
recruit  in  this  climate.” 

Overhauled  and  her  crew  restored  to  health,  Midnight 
arrived  Port  Royal,  S.C.  16  October  for  service  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  For  almost  2 years 
she  continued  this  duty,  a strong  link  in  the  chain  which 
the  Union  Navy  had  forged  and  was  drawing  ever  tighter 
around  the  Confederacy.  On  3 February  1864  she  captured 
British  schooner  Defy  off  Doboy  Light,  Ga.,  sailing  from 
Nassau  to  Beaufort,  N.C.  with  a cargo  of  salt  for  the 
South.  Midnight  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  2 August  for 
repairs. 

Midnight’s  last  tour  of  duty  took  her  to  the  East  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  early  in  the  fall.  Besides  serving  in 
the  blockade,  she  from  time  to  time  sent  landing  parties 
ashore  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews  Bay,  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  to  destroy  Confederate  resources.  Salt  works 
were  her  favorite  targets.  Vast  quantities  of  salt  were 


needed  by  the  South  to  preserve  meat,  fish  and  other  per- 
ishable foods ; to  cure  hides ; and  to  bolster  the  Southern 
munition  industry.  The  Union  Navy’s  systematic  attacks 
on  salt  works  seriously  impaired  the  Confederacy’s  ability 
to  remain  at  war.  Midnight’s  most  successful  expedition 
began  1 February  when  a party  landed  at  St.  Andrews 
Bay.  Three  days  later  they  returned  to  the  ship,  after 
destroying  beyond  repair  several  large  salt  plants  and 
dumping  tons  of  the  precious  chemical  into  the  sea. 

Midnight  served  at  St.  Andrews  Bay  through  the  end 
of  the  war.  She  sailed  north  early  in  July  and  was  sold  at 
public  auction  in  Boston  to  C.  H.  Miller  1 November  1865. 


Midnight  (IX-149)  was  renamed  Trefoil  (q.v.)  29  May 
1944. 

Midway 

Between  3 and  6 June  1942,  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
turned  back  a Japanese  attempt  to  capture  Midway,  the 
westernmost  atoll  in  the  Hawaiian  chain,  in  a decisive 
action  which  cost  the  enemy  four  large  aircraft  carriers 
and  forced  Japan  to  assume  a defensive  posture.  In  Adm. 
Samuel  E.  Morison’s  words,  “Midway  was  a victory  not 
only  of  courage,  determination  and  excellent  bombing 
technique,  but  of  intelligence,  bravely  and  wisely  applied.” 
The  American  Navy’s  triumph  in  the  Battle  of  Midway 
foreshadowed  Japan’s  final  surrender.  The  first  Midway 
was  named  for  the  atoll,  the  second  and  third  for  the 
battle. 

I 

(AG-41 : dp.  2,250  (lim.)  ; 1.  238'8"  ; b.  33'8"  ; dr.  16'9"  ; 
s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  86 ; trp.  300 ; a.  1 3") 

The  first  Midway,  built  in  1921  as  Oritani  by  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corp.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and  renamed  Tyee  in  1939 ; was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a bareboat  charter  through  WSA 
from  Alaska  Transportation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; and 
commissioned  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  10  April  1942. 

Classified  as  general  auxiliary,  Midway  operated  along 
the  Pacific  coast  between  ports  of  the  Northwestern 
United  States  and  American  bases  in  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians.  In  January  1943  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  shuttled  troops,  provisions  and  equipment  between 
the  islands  of  the  central  Pacific.  Renamed  Panay  3 April 
1943,  she  resumed  the  Alaskan  run  in  the  summer  and  con- 
tinued this  vital  service  to  military  and  naval  units  in 
the  far  north  through  the  end  of  the  war. 

Panay  was  decommissioned  24  May  1946  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 

II 

(CVE-63:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3'' ; b.  65';  ew.  108'1"  ; dr. 
22'6'' ; s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860  a.  1 5'',  16  40mm. ; cl.  Casablanca) 

The  second  Midway  (CVE-63)  was  laid  down  as  Chapin 
Bay  23  January  1943;  renamed  Midway  3 April  1943; 
launched  17  August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard 
Nixon  Culter ; and  commissioned  23  October  1943.  Capt. 
F.  J.  McKenna  in  command. 

After  shakedown  on  the  west  coast  and  two  voyages  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  one  to  Australia  carrying  replacement 
aircraft,  Midway  joined  Rear  Admiral  Bogan’s  Carrier 
Support  Group  1 in  June  for  the  conquest  of  the  Marianas. 
She  furnished  air  coverage  for  transports  and  participated 
in  strikes  on  Saipan  15  June.  She  fought  off  several  air 
attacks,  but  suffered  no  damage  during  her  support  of  the 
Saipan  campaign.  On  13  July  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  for 
replenishment,  before  joining  the  attack  on  Tinian  23  July. 
Furnishing  air  support  for  ground  forces  on  the  island  and 
maintaining  an  antisubmarine  patrol,  Midway  operated 
off  Tinian  until  she  again  headed  out  for  supplies  28  July. 

Midway  remained  at  anchor  in  Eniwetok  Atoll  until 
she  got  underway  8 August,  for  Manus  Island,  arriving 
13  August.  Exactly  a month  later,  she  sortied  with  TF  77 
for  the  invasion  of  Morotai.  Catapulting  her  first  plane  to 
support  the  landings  15  September,  she  continued  to  assist 
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American  troops  ashore  and  to  provide  cover  for  the  trans- 
ports through  the  23d. 

After  a refueling  period,  Midway  resumed  air  operations 
in  the  Palaus  until  returning  to  Seeadler  Harbor  3 Octo- 
ber. There,  word  arrived  that  the  escort  carrier  had  been 
renamed  St.  Lo,  10  October  to  free  the  name  Midway  for 
a new  giant  attack  carrier  and  to  commemorate  an  im- 
portant victory  of  American  troops  in  France  who  had 
captured  the  strongly  defended  town,  St.  Lo,  18  July  1944. 

St.  Lo  departed  Seeadler  Harbor  12  October  to  partici- 
pate in  the  liberation  of  Leyte.  Ordered  to  provide  air  cov- 
erage and  close  air  support  during  the  bombardment  and 
amphibious  landings,  she  arrived  off  Leyte  17  October. 
After  furnishing  air  support  during  landings  by  Ranger 
units  on  Dinagat  and  Homonhon  Islands  in  the  eastern  ap- 
proaches to  Leyte  Gulf,  she  launched  air  strikes  in  sup- 
port of  invasion  operations  at  Taeloban  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Leyte.  Operating  with  Rear  Adm.  C.  A.  F. 
Spragues  escort  carrier  unit,  “Taffy  3”  (TU-77.4.3), 
which  consisted  of  six  escort  carriers  and  a screen  of 
three  destroyers  and  four  destroyer  escorts,  St.  Lo  steamed 
off  the  east  coasts  of  Leyte  and  Samar  as  her  planes  sor- 
tied  from  18  to  24  October,  destroying  enemy  installations 
and  airfields  on  Leyte,  Samar,  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Pansy 
Islands. 

Steaming  about  60  miles  east  of  Samar  before  dawn 
25  October,  “Taffy  3”  launched  the  day’s  initial  air  strikes. 
At  0647  Rear  Admiral  Sprague  received  word  that  a large 
Japanese  fleet  was  approaching  from  the  northwest.  Com- 
prised of  four  battleships,  eight  cruisers,  and  12  destroy- 
ers, Vice  Adm.  Takeo  Kurita’s  Center  Force  steadily  closed 
and  at  0638  opened  fire  on  “Taffy  3”. 

So  began  the  Battle  off  Samar — one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble engagements  in  U.S.  naval  history.  Outnumbered  and 
outgunned,  the  relatively  slow  ships  of  “Taff  3”  seemed 
fated  for  disaster,  but  they  defied  the  odds  and  gamely 
accepted  the  enemy’s  challenge. 

St.  Lo  accelerated  to  flank  speed : and,  despite  fire  from 
enemy  cruisers,  she  launched  her  planes  ordering  the  pilots 
“to  attack  the  Japanese  task  force  and  proceed  to  Taclo- 
ban  airstrip,  Leyte,  to  rearm  and  refuel.  As  salvos  fell 
“with  disconcerting  rapidity”  increasingly  nearer  St.  Lo, 
her  planes,  striking  the  enemy  force  with  bombs,  rockets, 
and  gunfire,  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  the  closing  ships. 

By  0800  the  enemy  cruisers,  which  were  steaming  off 
her  port  quarter,  closed  to  within  18,000  yards.  St.  Lo 
gamely  responded  to  their  salvos  with  rapid  fire  from  her 
single  5-inch  gun. 

At  0830  five  enemy  destroyers  steamed  over  the  horizon 
off  her  starboard  quarter.  The  closing  ships  opened  fire 
from  about  14,500  yards ; and,  as  screening  ships  engaged 
the  cruisers  and  laiddown  concealing  smoke,  St.  Lo  shifted 
her  fire  and  for  the  next  hour  traded  shots  with  the  guns 
of  Japan’s  Destroyer  Squadron  10.  Many  salvos  exploded 
close  aboard  or  passed  directly  overhead. 

Under  heavy  attack  from  the  air  and  harassed  by  inces- 
sant fire  from  American  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts, 
the  enemy  cruisers  brokeoff  action  and  turned  northward 
at  0920.  At  0915  the  enemy  destroyers,  which  were  kept 
at  bay  by  the  daring  and  almost  singlehanded  exploits  of 
Johnston  (DD-557),  launched  a premature  torpedo  attack 
from  10,500  yards.  As  the  torpedoes  approached  the  escort 
carriers,  they  slowed  down.  An  Avenger  torpedo-bomber 
from  St.  Lo  strafed  and  exploded  two  approaching  tor- 
pedoes and  a shell  from  her  5-incli  gun  deflected  a third 
from  a collision  course  with  her  stern. 

At  about  0930,  as  the  enemy  ships  fired  parting  salvos 
and  reversed  course  northward,  St.  Lo  scored  a direct  hit 
amidships  on  a retreating  destroyer.  Five  minutes  later 
she  ceased  fire  and  retired  southward  with  the  surviving 
ships  of  “Taffy  3”. 

At  1050  the  task  unit  came  under  a concentrated  air 
attack ; and  during  the  40-minute  battle  with  enemy  sui- 
cide planes,  all  escort  carriers  but  Fanshaw  Ray  (CVE- 
70)  were  damaged.  One  plane  crashed  through  St.  Lo’s 
flight  deck,  at  1051,  and  exploded  her  torpedo  and  bomb 
magazine,  mortally  wounding  the  gallant  carrier.  St.  I At 


was  engulfed  in  flame  and  sank  half  an  hour  later,  leaving 
a cloud  of  dense  black  smoke  to  mark  her  watery  grave. 

St.  Lo  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  the 
heroism  of  her  crew  in  the  Battle  off  Samar  and  four 
battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(CVB—41 : dp.  64,000;  1.  972' ; b.  238' ; dr.  35'6'' ; s.  30  k. ; 
cpl.  4,675 ; a.  3 5"  ; cl.  Midicay) 

The  third  Midway  (CVB-41)  was  laid  down  27  October 
1943  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ; launched  20  March  1045 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bradford 
William  Ripley,  Jr. ; and  commissioned  10  September  1945, 
Capt.  Joseph  F.  Bolger  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Midway  joined  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  training  schedule,  with  Norfolk  her 
homeport.  From  20  February  1946  she  was  flagship  for 
CarDiv  1.  In  March  she  tested  equipment  and  techniques 
for  cold  weather  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic.  East 
coast  and  Caribbean  training  was  highlighted  by  operation 
“Sandy,”  in  which  in  September  1047  she  test-fired  a cap- 
tured German  V-2  rocket  from  her  flight  deck,  first  such 
launching  from  a moving  platform. 

On  29  October  1047  Midway  sailed  for  the  first  of  her 
annual  deployments  with  the  6th  Fleet,  mighty  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  Mediterranean.  A powerful  extension  of 
sea/air  power,  Midway  trained  between  deployments  and 
received  alterations  necessary  to  accommodate  heavier  air- 
craft as  they  were  developed.  In  1952  she  participated  in 
North  Sea  maneuvers  with  NATO  forces,  and  on  1 October 
was  redesignated  CVA-41. 

Midway  cleared  Norfolk  27  December  1054  for  a world 
cruise,  sailing  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Taiwan, 
where  she  joined  the  7th  Fleet  for  operations  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  until  28  June  1055  when  she  sailed  for  overhaul 
at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Here  she  was  out  of  com- 
mission until  30  September  1957  while  she  was  modernized 
and  such  new  innovations  as  an  enclosed  bow  and  an 
angled  flight  deck  were  installed. 

Homeported  at  Alameda,  Midway  began  annual  deploy- 
ments with  the  7th  Fleet  in  1958,  and  was  on  such  duty  in 
the  South  China  Sea  during  the  Laotian  crisis  of  spring 
1961.  During  her  1962  deployment  her  aircraft  tested  the 
air  defense  systems  of  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Taiwan.  AVhen  she  again  sailed  for  the  Far 
East  6 March  1965,  her  aircraft  were  prepared  for  combat 
operations,  and  from  mid-April  flew  strikes  against  mili- 
tary and  logistics  installations  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Illustrative  of  the  major  contribution  the  carrier 
made  to  the  campaign  of  the  free  forces  to  repel  Com- 
munist aggresion  was  a notable  “first”  for  aviators  of  her 
Attack  Carrier  Wing  2,  who  in  June  downed  the  first 
three  MiG’s  credited  to  U.S.  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Returning  to  Alameda  23  November,  she  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard  11  February  1966  for  ex- 
tensive modernization,  for  which  she  was  placed  in  Re- 
serve, in  commission  special.  15  February  1966.  She  is 
scheduled  to  recommission  in  January  1070. 


Mifflin 

A county  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

( APA-207 : dp.  6,720 ; 1.  45 5'3'' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  10.2  lc. ; 
cpl.  404;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm. ; cl.  HasJccll) 

Mifflin  (APA-207)  was  laid  down  15  May  1944  by  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corp.,  Shipyard  No.  2,  Richmond,  Calif. ; 
launched  7 August  1044 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alma  De 
Brettville  Sprecles ; accepted  by  the  Navy  on  a loan  basis ; 
and  commissioned  11  October  1044,  Comdr.  L.  .1.  Modave 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Mifflin  embarked  1,100  troops  and 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Exchanging  her  initial  passengers 
for  4th  Division  Marines,  she  continued  amphibious  exer- 
cises off  Maui,  until  ordered  to  Saipan  27  January  1945. 
On  19  February  her  boats  landed  4th  Marines  on  the 
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USS  Midway  (CVA— 41)  in  air  operations  Gulf  of  Tonkin  28  October  1965.  Aircraft  are  A-4E  Skyhawks  with  tailhooks 

positioned  for  return  to  carrier. 


shore  of  Iwo  Jima.  She  remained  almost  a week  to  offload 
priority,  then  request  cargo,  and  to  take  on  board  battle 
casualties.  This  included  her  own  for  the  ship’s  beach 
party  was  hard  hit  the  first  day  suffering  14  wounded  and 
three  missing.  Mifflin  also  sustained  a shell  hit  on  her 
40mm.  gun  director  before  retiring  with  the  wounded  to 
Saipan  on  the  28th. 

Having  replaced  lost  equipment  and  boats,  she  sailed 
16  March  to  nearby  Tinian  to  practice  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  In  position  for  this  last  great  assault,  on  1 and 
2 April  her  boats  feinted  a landing  of  2d  Division  Marines 
on  the  southeastern  shore  to  lessen  opposition  to  the  main 
effort  on  the  western  beaches.  Again  returning  her  Marines 
to  Saipan,  she  remained  until  early  June.  Steaming  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  Mifflin  loaded  stores  which  she  discharged 
30  June  at  Guam.  Independence  Day  she  weighed  anchor 
for  San  Francisco  with  a small  passenger  list  and  a need 
for  repairs. 

Two  months  later  when  she  returned  to  the  western 
Pacific  to  disembark  1,600  Army  replacement  troops  at 
Manila,  Philippines,  the  war  had  ceased.  Mifflin  reloaded 
with  men  of  the  33d  Infantry  Division  assigned  to  occupa- 
tion duty  and  arrived  Wakayama,  Japan,  25  September. 
The  next  month  over  1,000  troops  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  were  transported  from  Mindanao,  Philippines, 
to  Oka  jama,  Japan.  Sailing  to  Okinawa  30  October  she 
engaged  in  ’•Magic-Carpet”  duty  from  November  to  March 
1946,  returning  additional  thousands  of  veterans  to  San 
Francisco.  Inactivation  soon  began  with  Mifflin  placed  out 
of  service  in  reserve  5 July  1946  assigned  to  19th  Fleet, 
Stockton,  Calif.  Struck  from  the  Navy  Register  1 October 
1958.  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the 
same  date.  Assigned  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
she  was  berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  into  1969. 


Mifflin  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Migadan 

An  Othehipwe  Indian  word  meaning  “I  oppose  it.” 

(YTB-540:  dp.  237;  1.  100' ; b.  26' ; dr.  10' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

10;  cl.  Hisada) 

Migadan  (YTB-549)  was  laid  down  5 March  1945  by 
Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; launched  28 
June  1945;  and  commissioned  24  January  1946. 

Following  shakedown  Migadan  was  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice from  March  1946  to  May  1947  and  added  to  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  in  Florida.  Returned  to  active  service  the 
harbor  tug  first  assumed  duties  under  commandant,  7th 
Naval  District  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Transferred  to  the  6th 
Naval  District  before  the  end  of  1947,  she  has  continued 
under  this  command  into  1969.  Among  the  harbors  of  the 
seven  southeastern  States  which  now  compose  this  dis- 
trict. Migadan,  redesignated  YTM-549  February  1962, 
steams  proficiently  but  unobtrusively  providing  her  useful 
services. 

Might 

Great  power,  force,  strength,  vigor,  or  authority. 

( PG-94 : dp.  900 ; 1.  205' ; b.  33' ; dr.  14'7"  ; s.  16  k. ; cpl. 
90 ; a.  2 3''.  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dep.,  1 dcp  (lih.)  ; cl.  Action) 

Might  (PG-94)  was  laid  down  as  Canadian  corvette 
CN-312  by  Morton  Engineering  and  Drydoek  Co.,  Ltd., 
Quebec,  Canada,  28  November  1941 ; launched  as  HMCS 
Musk  15  July  1942 ; transferred  to  the  U.S.  Navy  20  July 
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Underway  replenishment  21  August  1965.  USS  Midway  (CVA— il),  USS  Pyro  (AE-24),  and  USS  Blue  (DD-744). 


1942;  renamed  Might  14  August  1942;  and  commissioned 
at  Quebec  22  December  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  K.  Hartley  in 
command. 

After  fitting  out  and  shakedown  from  Boston,  Might  re- 
ported to  the  eastern  sea  frontier  10  March  1943  at  New 
York  for  convoy  escort  duty.  Sailing  primarily  to  Cuba 
and  occasionally  to  Key  West,  she  continued  this  duty 
after  transferring  to  the  Coast  Guard  27  June,  Lt.  Comdr. 
,T.  P.  Martin,  USCG,  in  command. 

During  the  next  18  months,  Might  completed  21  voyages 
to  Cuba  and  two  to  Key  West.  The  protection  she  pro- 
vided made  it  possible  for  this  vital  coastwise  and  Carib- 
bean traffic  to  continue  despite  German  submarine  menace 
and  freed  larger  destroyer  types  for  the  hunter-killer 
operations  which  defeated  the  U-boats  in  the  Atlantic.  In 
November  1944,  and  continuously  from  9 January  to  1 
May  1945,  Might  served  weeklong  barrier  patrols  in  the 
western  Atlantic. 

After  antisubmarine  exercises  out  of  her  Staten  Island 
base,  Might  arrived  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  June  and  decom- 
missioned there  9 October  1945.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  24  October  1945,  and  she  was  delivered  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  18  October  1946  for  immediate 
transfer  to  her  purchaser,  United  Boat  Service  Corp., 
City  Island,  N.Y. 

From  1950  to  1956  she  was  owned  as  Olympic  Explorer 
by  Balleneros  Ltd.,  S.A.,  Panama,  and  sailed  as  a com- 
mercial whale  chaser.  Then  sold  to  a Japanese  shipping 
company,  she  was  renamed  Otori  Marti  Ao.  3,  and  in  1957 
was  renamed  Kyo  Mara  .Yo.  12.  under  which  name  she 
still  serves. 

Mignonette 

Any  herb  of  the  genus  Resada,  especially  the  garden 
annual  Resada  odorata  of  northern  Africa,  having  long 
racemes  of  fragrant  greenish  white  flowers. 

I 

(SwTug:  t.  50) 

Mignonette,  a side-wheel  steam  tug,  was  built  in  one 
of  the  ports  on  the  western  rivers  before  the  Civil  War ; 
acquired  by  the  War  Department  as  Dauntless  in  1861; 
and  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  placed  in  commission  at 
Cairo,  111.,  30  September  1862,  Acting  Ens.  Milton  B. 
Muncy  in  command.  Assigned  to  Rear  Adm.  David  Dixon 
Porter’s  Mississippi  Squadron,  Dauntless  was  renamed 
Mignonette  19  October  1862  and  served  as  station  tugboat 


at  Cairo  through  1865.  On  23  February  1865,  she  was 
turned  over  to  Commodore  John  W.  Livingston,  Comman- 
dant at  the  Mound  City,  111.,  naval  station  for  service. 
Mignonette  remained  at  Mound  City  until  sold  to  Brown 
& .Tones  18  April  1873. 

Migrant 

Former  name  retained. 

( IX-66 : dp.  661;  1.  223'3" ; b.  34';  dr.  14';  s.  11  k. ; a. 

1 3",  4 20mm.,  2 dct. ) 

Migrant  (IX-66)  was  built  in  1929  by  Geo.  Lawley  & 
Sons,  Neponset,  Mass. ; acquired  from  Carl  Tucker  by  the 
Port  Director,  New  York  for  the  Navy,  21  March  1942; 
converted  by  the  Sullivan  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; 
and  commissioned  19  May  1942,  Lt.  R.  B.  Metcalf,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Acquired  originally  for  use  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  the 
schooner  Migrant  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  sea  frontier 
following  her  conversion  and  commissioning.  Until  the 
spring  of  1944  she  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  from 
New  York,  along  the  southern  New  England  coast.  Trans- 
ferred 30  April  1944  to  the  1st  Naval  District  at  Boston, 
she  conducted  ASW  patrols  along  the  northern  New  Eng- 
land coast  for  the  remainder  of  her  Navy  career. 

Migrant,  ordered  inactivated  in  June  1945,  decommis- 
sioned at  East  Boston  3 August.  Struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  10  days  after  decommissioning,  she  remained  at 
East  Boston  until  6 January  1946  when  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal. 


Mikanopy 

A Seminole  chief. 

( YT-329 : dp.  234;  1.  110'8'' ; b.  25'4"  ; dr.  9'8".) 

Mikanopy  (YT-329),  built  as  Kanak  by  the  United  En- 
gineering Works,  Alemeda,  Calif.,  in  1913,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  through  WSA  on  a bareboat  charter  basis 
from  Alaska  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  4 September  1942,  and  placed  in  service  at  Seattle 
24  September  1942. 

Assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  she  provided  es- 
sential tugging  services  to  naval  shipping  in  the  increas- 
ingly important  Puget  Sound  area  throughout  her  naval 
career.  In  mid- January  1944  her  bareboat  charter  was 
terminated  and  on  20  January  she  got  underway  for  San 
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Francisco  where  she  was  placed  out  of  service  10  Febru- 
ary 1944.  She  was  returned  to  her  previous  owner,  via 
WSA,  the  same  day  and  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
6 March  1944. 

Mikawe 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP-309 : t.  41;  1.  65';  b.  14';  dr.  3'9''  (mean)  ; s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  9 ; a.  2 1-pdr.,  2 m.g. ) 

Mikawe  (SP-309),  a wooden-hull  patrol  boat  built  in 
1916  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
10  August  1917,  from  Thomas  H.  Gill  for  $12,500  and 
placed  in  service  the  same  day.  For  almost  2 years  she 
served  as  a section  patrol  boat  in  the  9th  Naval  District. 
On  24  April  1919  she  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 


Milan 

A village  in  Ohio ; the  birthplace  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

( YP-6 ; dp.  37;  1.  74'11"  ; b.  13'8"  ; s.  14  k. ; cpl.  8.) 

Milan  (YP-6),  built  in  1925  at  Kingston,  N.Y.,  served 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  Onandago  (WCG  209)  until 
transferred  to  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  11  December 
1933;  renamed  Skaneatelcs,  1 June  1934;  and  renamed 
Milan  20  October  1937,  rechristened  by  Mrs.  Charles  Edi- 
son, wife  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
daughter-in-law  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

After  her  rechristening  as  Milan,  YP-6,  a former  district 
patrol  vessel,  was  tied  up  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
for  the  use  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  With 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  she  was  returned  to  patrol 
duties.  In  the  middle  of  the  war  she  was  loaned,  for  a 
brief  period,  to  the  dock  department,  city  of  New  York, 
after  which  she  returned  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
stationed  at  Dahlgren,  Va.  Declared  to  be  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Navy,  5 April  1946,  Milan  was  turned  over 
to  WSA  for  disposal  7 July  1946  and  sold  27  July  1946. 


Miles,  Samuel  S.,  see  Samuel  S.  Miles  (DE-183) 


Milford 

Name  of  towns  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Greeley  Victory  (MCV-714)  was  one  of  12  ships  sched- 
uled to  be  acquired  by  the  Navy,  in  February  1966,  for 
conversion  into  Forward  Depot  Ships,  the  forerunners  of 
the  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships  (FDL).  She  was 
scheduled  to  be  renamed  Milford  (AG-187)  and  placed  in 
service  with  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  as 
USNS  Milford  (T-AG-187),  and  stationed  in  the  Pacific. 
However,  none  of  the  12  ships  were  acquired  by  the  Navy 
and  the  program  was  canceled. 


Milford  County  (LST-987).  See  LST-987 


Millard  County 

A county  in  western  Utah. 

(DST-987:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328’;  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  226 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-987  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston 
Mass.,  2 February  1944 ; launched  5 March  1944  ; and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  19  April  1944,  Dt.  William  H.  Penning- 
ton in  command. 


After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  LST-987  began 
duty  under  Commander,  Amphibious  Training  Command, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Assigned  to  DST  Group  25,  she  operated 
out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  during  the  next  year  as  an  under- 
way training  ship  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  trained  LST 
officers  and  crews  in  procedures  of  beaching,  gunnery,  ship 
handling,  and  tactics.  In  addition,  she  trained  with  Army 
tanks  and  equipment  and  carried  out  pontoon  beaching 
exercises.  During  this  period  she  completed  three  cruises 
for  officers  and  23  cruises  for  crews. 

On  19  April  1945,  LTS-987  entered  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  for  a 2-week  overhaul ; thence,  after  loading  rolling 
stock  and  LCT-523,  she  sailed  16  May  for  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  13  June,  she  unloaded  equipment 
and  embarked  soldiers  of  the  545th  Field  Artillery.  The 
LST  then  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  21  June.  Steaming 
via  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas,  she  reached  Leyte  Gulf, 
Philippines,  15  July,  debarked  troops,  and  on  the  16th 
reported  for  duty  with  SerRon  10. 

Between  26  and  29  July,  LST-987  steamed  into  Subic 
Bay,  Luzon.  There  she  embarked  units  of  the  479th  Air 
Service  Squadron  with  rolling  stock  and  cargo,  and  on  1 
August  she  sailed  for  Okinawa.  She  reached  Hagushi  6 
August ; and,  after  discharging  men  and  equipment  at 
Ie  Shima  from  12  to  16  August,  she  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines the  21st.  Steaming  via  Subic  Bay,  she  reached  Leyte 
Gulf  30  August. 

Assigned  to  occupation  operations,  LST-987  steamed 
to  Panay,  Philippines,  6 September  where  she  embarked 
troops  of  the  40th  Infantry.  Between  17  and  27  September 
she  steamed  to  Inchon  where  she  offloaded  equipment, 
thence  she  sailed  to  Pusan  2 to  4 October  and  debarked 
troops.  She  returned  to  Inchon  8 October,  embarked  1,000 
Jap  POWs,  and  sailed  for  Japan  11  October.  Arriving  the 
14th,  she  debarked  the  Japanese  and  3 days  later  got  under- 
way for  the  Philippines.  She  lost  her  port  propeller  18 
October,  but  with  assistance  from  LST-841  reached  Subic 
23  October. 

LST-987  continued  to  support  the  lifting  of  occupation 
forces  in  the  Far  East  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  runs  carried  her  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  East 
China  Sea.  Early  in  1946  she  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  the  western  Pacific,  and  in  May  she  was  assigned 
duty  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship.  She  decommis- 
sioned 3 September  1946  but  continued  service  training 
Naval  Reserves ; and  for  over  3 years  operated  under  com- 
mand of  the  Potomac  Naval  River  Command.  LST-987 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  in  May  1950.  Named  Millard  County  (LST-987)  1 
July  1955,  she  remained  in  her  Florida  berthing  area  until 
mid-1960.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June 
1960.  In  August  1961,  she  was  sold  to  the  Federal  German 
Navy  for  conversion  into  a battle  damage  repair  ship 
(ARB).  However,  this  conversion  was  never  undertaken 
and  she  never  saw  commissioned  service  in  the  German 
Navy.  Struck  from  the  German  Naval  list  in  early  1968,  she 
was  sold  for  scrap  and  scrapped  in  Germany  in  Novem- 
ber 1968. 

LST-987  received  no  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Milledgeville 

A city  in  central  Georgia. 


PF-98,  reclassified  from  PG-206  on  15  April  1943,  was 
named  Milledgeville  11  October  1943  while  under  construc- 
tion at  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio.  How- 
ever, her  construction  was  canceled  31  December  1943 
and  her  name  was  reassigned  to  PF-94  on  7 February  1944. 

I 

( PF-94  : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'1"  ; b.  37'6"  : dr.  13'8'' ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  176;  a.  3 3”,  4 40min.,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dep.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.)  ; cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

The  first  Milledgeville  (PF-94),  originally  classified 
PG-202,  was  reclassified  PF-94  on  15  April  1943 ; named 
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Sitka  11  October  1943 ; laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain, 
Ohio  9 November  1943 ; renamed  Milledgeville  7 February 
1944 ; launched  5 April  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sara  Allen 
Moore ; and  placed  in  service  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  16 
November  1944.  She  steamed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  18 
November;  was  placed  out  of  service  24  November;  and 
underwent  conversion  to  a weather  station  ship  in  Charles- 
ton Navy  Yard.  Milledgeville  commissioned  18  January 
1945  at  Charleston,  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  H.  Hantman, 
USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  off  Bermuda,  Mill- 
duty  with  TF  24.  Between  3 and  5 April  she  sailed  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  7th  she  departed  on 
her  initial  weather  patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Until 
returning  to  Argentia  26  April,  she  operated  on  AVeather 
Station  No.  1 gathering  meteorological  information  and 
maintaining  air-sea  rescue  patrols. 

Between  11  May  and  25  August  Milledgeville  carried 
out  three  more  patrols  in  North  Atlantic  waters ; thence, 
she  steamed  to  Boston  for  overhaul  during  September. 
She  returned  to  Argentia  7 October ; completed  her  5th 
North  Atlantic  patrol  29  October ; and  arrived  Boston 
5 November  to  prepare  for  weather  station  duty  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

Departing  Boston  16  November,  Milledgeville  sailed 
via  Trinidad  to  Recife,  Brazil,  where  she  arrived  1 De- 
cember. Between  19  and  31  December,  she  patrolled 
AVeather  Station  No.  12  off  Brazil,  thence  sailed  to  Trini- 
dad and  to  Argentia,  arriving  off  Newfoundland  20  Janu- 
ary 1946.  Milledgeville  resumed  North  Atlantic  patrol 
duty  21  January,  and  during  the  next  several  months  she 
continued  patrols  while  operating  out  of  Argentia  and 
Boston.  She  decommissioned  at  Boston  21  August  1946, 
and  she  was  sold  to  Southern  Scrap  Material  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  9 April  1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  23  April  1947.  She  was  scrapped  25  March 
1948. 

II 

(PC-1263 : dp.  280;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; s.  20  k.  ; 

cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  3 20mm. , 2 dct.,  4 dcp. ; cl. 

PC-461 ) 

The  second  Milledgeville  (PC-1263)  was  laid  down  by 
Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  AVis., 
2 March  1942 ; launched  19  April  194.3 ; and  commissioned 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  28  July  1943,  Lt.  R.  S.  Stevens,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
PC-1263  operated  out  of  Miami  until  September,  when 
she  steamed  to  New  York  for  duty  as  a convoy  escort. 
During  the  next  6 months  she  escorted  troop  transports 
and  supply  ships  between  New  York  and  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  Thence,  after  fitting  out  for  overseas  duty, 
she  departed  New  York  in  a convoy  screen  25  March  1944 
and  sailed  to  England,  arriving  Plymouth  19  April. 

As  the  Allies  completed  final  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  PC-1263  escorted  LSTs  and  LCIs  be- 
tween Plymouth  and  Falmouth.  On  D-Day,  6 June,  she 
departed  Plymouth  and  escorted  ships  of  Convoy  B-2  to 
positions  off  Utah  Beach,  then  patrolled  off  the  assault 
beaches.  Assigned  to  DesRon  17,  she  carried  out  ASAV 
and  antiair  patrols  during  the  next  several  weeks.  As  the 
PC  patrolled  off  the  Saint-Marcouf  Islands  in  the  early 
hours  of  9 June,  her  lookouts  saw  Meredith  (DD-726) 
explode  after  a German  glide-bomb  hit  her  starboard  side 
near  the  waterline.  PC-1263  steamed  to  the  wounded  de- 
stroyer’s assistance  and  embarked  more  than  100  sur- 
vivors, transferring  them  to  Tuscaloosa  (CA-37). 

German  aerial  and  E-boat  attacks  failed  to  halt  the 
Allied  invasion  waves  that  swept  ashore  at  Normandy.  As 
the  Allies  fought  to  liberate  the  countries  of  AVestern 
Europe  from  the  Nazis,  PC-1263  continued  patrol  and 
screening  duties  along  the  coast  of  France. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Germany  7 May  1945,  she 
departed  Europe  6 June  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
arriving  Miami  the  21st.  She  steamed  to  New  England 
20  October  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  operated 


between  New  York  and  Boston.  For  more  than  a decade 
PC-1263  operated  from  New  England  to  the  Caribbean. 
Between  1946  and  1948  she  served  out  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  on  1 August  1948  she  made  Key  AA’est 
her  homeport.  Named  Milledgeville  15  February  1956,  the 
patrol  vessel  provided  valuable  training  facilities  to  main- 
tain the  constant  readiness  of  the  Navy  during  the  Cold 
AVar  era.  She  decommissioned  16  February  1959.  Under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  she  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  China  1 July  1959,  and  into  1969  serves  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Navy  as  To  Kiang  (PC-125). 

PC-1263  received  one  battle  star  for  AVorld  AVar  II 
service. 

Milledon,  see  General  Sterling  Price 


Miller 

James  Miller,  born  in  Denmark  in  1835,  was  quarter- 
master onboard  Marblehead  25  December  1863  when  she 
engaged  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Stono  River,  S.C. 
AVhile  exposed  to  fierce  hostile  fire,  he  continued  casting 
the  lead  and  giving  the  soundings.  For  his  bravery  and 
coolness,  and  for  admirable  management  at  the  wheel, 
he  was  promoted  to  acting  master’s  mate  and  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

(DD-535 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6" ; b.  39'8"  ; dr.  17'9"  ; s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  314 ; a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 

dep.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Miller  (DD-535)  was  laid  down  18  August  1942  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  15 
February  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mr.  AVilliam  P.  Upshur ; and 
commissioned  31  August  1943,  Comdr.  T.  H.  Kolberg  in 
command. 

Miller,  assigned  to  the  Pacific  in  DesRon  52  throughout 
her  AVorld  AVar  II  service,  departed  20  November  1943, 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  There  she  conducted  exercises  until 
22  January  1944,  interrupted  by  an  escort  mission  to 
Makin.  On  the  23rd  she  got  underway  and  sailed  west  with 
TF  51.  For  the  next  month  she  provided  screening  and 
gunfire  support  services  as  that  force  assaulted  and  oc- 
cupied Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok.  She  departed  the  latter 
24  February  for  Majuro  where  she  joined  TF  58,  the  fast 
carrier  force,  which  she  operated  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

On  22  March  the  carriers,  supported  by  battleships  and 
cruisers,  and  screened  by  a ring  of  destroyers,  departed 
Majuro  with  Miller  in  the  outer  ring  of  steel.  Completing 
strikes  at  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  AVoleai  (29  March  to  1 
April)  they  returned  briefly  to  Majuro  and  then  headed 
for  New  Guinea  where  they  supported  Army  assault  forces 
with  raids  on  Hollandia,  AVakde,  Sewar,  and  Sarmi  (21-22 
April)  and  then  raided  Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape  (29 
April  to  1 May). 

Next  the  force  hit  Marcus  and  AVake  Islands  (19  to  23 
May)  and  then  prepared  for  the  Marianas  campaign.  On 
6 June  the  carrier  force  sortied  from  Majuro  again.  From 
the  11th  through  the  17th  its  planes  and  ships  ranged 
from  the  A'olcano  and  Bonin  Islands  to  the  southernmost 
Marianas,  supporting  the  assault  on  Saipan  and  prevent- 
ing Japanese  reinforcements  from  reaching  that  be- 
leaguered island  and  the  next  target,  Guam.  On  the  17th, 
after  screening  the  carriers  during  flight  operations  for 
strikes  against  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota,  and  Guam,  Miller 
received  wTord  of  a Japanese  Fleet  approaching  from  the 
Philippines.  On  the  18th  she  continued  to  cover  the  assault 
forces  on  Saipan  while  waiting  for  the  expected  engage- 
ment. On  the  19th  she  was  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
Bunker  Hill  ( CAr-17 ) as  enemy  dive  bombers  opened  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  Throughout  the  2-day  battle, 
which  tore  the  muscle  from  the  Japanese  naval  air  arm, 
she  remained  in  that  carrier’s  screen,  splashing  one  enemy 
plane  and  damaging  another. 

After  brief  upkeep  at  Eniwetok,  Miller  got  underway  to 
rendezvous  with  the  remainder  of  the  task  force  for 
further  strikes  on  Iwo  and  Chichi  .Timas  (3-4  July)  and 
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Palau,  Ulithi,  and  Yap  (23  to  27  July).  On  30  August  the 
force  sailed  to  support  the  landings  in  the  Palaus  by  con- 
ducting raids  against  Palau,  Mindanao,  Leyte,  Luzon,  and 
Samar  (7  to  24  September).  In  October,  operating  from 
Ulithi,  the  task  force  prepared  for  the  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  strikes  on  enemy  installations  in  shipping  in 
the  Ryukyus,  on  Formosa,  and  in  the  South  China.  On  the 
20th,  it  commenced  support  of  amphibious  operations  on 
Leyte  and  Samar.  Five  days  later  Miller  joined  the  screen 
of  TG  34.5,  then  operating  with  TG  38.2.  The  two  groups 
then  sailed  to  assist  TF  77  which  had  engaged  an  enemy 
force  in  Surigao  Strait,  in  an  opening  phase  of  the  epic 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  while  patrolling  the  waters  at 
the  eastern  end  of  San  Bernardino  Strait,  TG  34.5  sighted 
an  enemy  destroyer.  After  several  exchanges  of  gunfire, 
Miller  and  Owen  (DD-536)  closed  in  to  finish  off  the 
target,  accomplishing  their  missions  in  under  20  minutes. 

Miller  then  rejoined  TF  38  which  had  resumed  air 
operations  against  the  Philippines.  The  force  raided  air 
installations  on  Luzon,  Leyte,  and  Samar  into  November, 
receiving,  on  the  19th,  its  first  taste  of  a new  Japanese 
tactic,  the  kamikaze.  Six  days  later  several  of  the  suicide 
planes  broke  through  the  screen  of  planes  and  destroyers  to 
score  hits  on  the  carriers  Hancock  (CV-19),  Intrepid 
(CV-11),  and  Essex  (CV-9).  With  slight  damage,  except 
to  Intrepid,  the  force  retired  to  Ulithi.  Thence  the  force 
sortied,  11  December,  to  support  amphibious  operations 
on  Mindoro,  and  keep  Japanese  air  forces  pinned  to  the 
ground.  Next  came  strikes  on  Formosa,  followed  by  another 
return  to  the  Philippines  to  support  amphibious  operations, 
this  time  in  Lingayen  Gulf. 

After  the  Luzon  landings,  the  force  stepped  up  its  sorties 
into  the  South  and  East  China  Seas.  It  struck  repeatedly 
at  enemy  installations  from  Saigon  to  the  Ryukyus  and 
frequently  sailed  northeast  to  raid  the  industrial  heart 
of  the  Japanese  Islands.  On  19  to  21  February  1945  they 
supported  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  and  then  steamed 
west  again  towards  Tokyo.  By  1 March  they  had  begun 
an  intensified  raiding  campaign  against  the  Ryukyus  and 
Japan,  again  preparing  the  way  for  an  invasion  force. 

Miller,  participating  in  these  raids  on  Okinawa,  Kyushu, 
and  Honshu,  was  near  Franklin  (CV-13)  when  an  enemy 
dive  bomber  penetrated  the  screen  to  drop  several  500- 
pound  bombs  on  the  carrier.  19  March.  The  d^strover  went 
alongside  to  aid  in  the  rescue  and  firefighting  operations 
and  then  covered  the  carrier’s  withdrawal,  for  which  ac- 
tions she  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Miller  rejoined  the  fast  carriers  8 Aoril  as  they  pro- 
vided air  cover  for  ground  forces  embattled  on  Okinawa. 
Into  June  she  screened  the  carriers  and  rescued  downed 
pilots  as  the  force  struck  at  military  and  industrial  con- 
centrations from  the  southern  Ryukus  to  Kyushu.  On  the 
20th  she  was  detached  from  TF  38  and  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States  for  navy  yard  availability.  She  arrived 
at  Mare  Island,  9 July,  and  was  still  moored  there  when 
the  war  ended. 

On  19  December  1945  Miller  decommissioned  and  joined 
the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego.  She  remained  there  until 
19  May  1951,  when  she  recommissioned  and  joined  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  with  Newport  as  her  homeport.  On  6 
September  1962  the  destroyer  departed  the  east  coast  for 
Korea  and  a round-the-world  cruise.  Arriving  at  Sasebo. 
Japan,  11  October,  she  got  underway  for  gunfire  support 
and  interdiction  fire  duty  with  TF  95  off  the  Korean  coast. 
Remaining  on  station  in  the  combat  area  almost  continu- 
ously until  February  1953,  Miller  also  served  with  TF  77, 
screening  carriers  as  they  conducted  air  operations  against 
North  Korean  ground  forces.  On  11  February  she  de- 
parted for  home,  via  the  Mediterranean.  After  her  return 
to  Newport  she  resumed  operations  along  the  east  coast 
with  periodic  deployment  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1958, 
while  serving  with  the  6th  Fleet,  she  participated  in  that 
fleet’s  swift  response  to  the  request  of  President  Chamoum 
of  Lebanon  for  tangible  aid  to  prevent  a threatened  coup 
d’etat. 


In  1959  Miller  was  detached  from  service  with  the 
active  fleet  and  reported  for  Naval  Reserve  training  duty 
at  Boston  9 March.  As  a training  ship  she  conducted 
cruises  for  more  than  11,000  reservists  before  30  March 
1964  when  she  sailed  for  Norfolk.  There,  on  30  June,  she 
decommissioned  and  reentered  the  Reserve  Fleet  in  which 
she  has  remained  into  1969. 


MiUicoma 

A tributary  of  the  Coos  River  in  southwestern  Oregon. 

(AO-73  : dp.  5,782 ; 1.  523'6"  ; b.  68' ; dr.  29'11"  ; s.  15  k. ; 

cpl.  251 ; a.  1 5",  4 3”,  4 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  Suamico; 

T.  T2-SE-A1 ) 

Millicoma  (AO-73)  was  laid  down  as  King’s  Mountain 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Sun  Shipbuilding 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  4 August  1942 ; subsequently 
renamed  Conestoga ; launched  as  MiUicoma  21  January 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Hogan ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  30  January  1943 ; converted  for  Navy  use  by  Mary- 
land Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  commissioned  at 
Baltimore  5 March  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  E.  Ely  in 
command. 

For  more  than  2 years  Millicoma  provided  valuable  at- 
sea  logistics  support  as  the  might  of  American  seapower 
moved  westward  across  the  Pacific  to  crush  the  warring 
Japanese  Empire.  Refueling  and  replenishment  operations 
sent  her  throughout  the  Pacific  to  the  islands  of  Polynesia, 
Melanesia,  and  Micronesia  as  well  as  to  the  home  islands 
of  Japan.  During  her  Pacific  service  she  refueled  scores 
of  ships  ranging  in  size  from  battleships  and  aircraft 
carriers  to  destroyers  and  auxiliaries.  She  transferred 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  and  thousands  of  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  the  fighting  ships  of  the  fleet  and  thus  helped 
the  Navy  press  to  a successful  conclusion  a sea  war  of  the 
aggressor’s  own  making. 

Departing  Norfolk,  Va.,  20  April  1943,  Millicoma 
steamed  via  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  the  Panama  Canal 
to  carry  a cargo  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 
During  the  remainder  of  1943  she  continued  to  carry  vital 
liquid  cargoes  to  American  bases  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Operating  out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  she  made  several  runs 
to  the  Society  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Oaldonia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Thence,  after  completing  a round 
trip  to  Hawaii  and  back,  she  departed  San  Pedro  13 
January  1944  to  begin  supporting  the  Navy’s  series  of  bril- 
liant island-hopping  campaigns. 

Millicoma  refueled  ships  off  the  Marshalls  prior  to  and 
during  the  invasion ; thence,  arriving  Majuro  4 February, 
she  served  as  station  oiler  in  the  Marshalls  until  sailing 
for  the  New  Hebrides  2 March.  Between  31  March  and 
15  April  she  cruised  north  of  the  Solomons  and  refueled 
ships  of  TF  58  following  intensive  air  strikes  in  the  west- 
ern Carolines.  After  returning  to  San  Pedro  9 May,  she 
underwent  overhaul  and  on  20  June  sailed  to  resume  fleet 
oiler  duty  in  the  Marshalls. 

Early  in  July  she  cruised  for  similar  duty  in  the 
Marianas,  and  during  the  next  month  she  supported  fleet 
operations  off  Tinian,  Guam,  and  Rota.  She  returned  to 
Eniwetok  12  August,  and  between  26  and  31  August 
steamed  to  the  Admiralties  for  duty  with  the  At  Sea 
Logistics  Support  Group  (TG  30.8).  Early  in  September 
she  refueled  ships  of  the  fast  carrier  task  force  during 
sweeping,  hard-hitting  strikes  from  the  Palaus  to  the 
southern  Philippines. 

Millicoma  returned  to  the  west  coast  19  October.  De- 
parting San  Pedro  1 December,  she  steamed  via  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Eniwetok  to  Ulithi  where  she  resumed  duty  with 
TG  30.8.  She  sortied  3 January  1945  and  during  the  next 
3 weeks  cruised  the  replenishment  areas  in  the  western 
Pacific  and  refueled  the  fast  carriers  during  far-reaching 
operations  against  Japanese  installations  on  Luzon,  For- 
mosa, China,  Indochina,  and  the  Ryukyus. 

Millicoma  served  out  of  Ulithi  during  the  remainder 
of  World  War  II  as  she  continued  a busy  pace  of  fleet 
replenishment  operations  which  carried  her  to  the  heart 
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of  the  Japanese  Empire.  In  late  February  and  early 
March  she  replenished  ships  during  the  conquest  of  I wo 
.Tima.  Besides  fuel,  she  provided  ships  with  foodstuffs, 
medical  supplies,  ammunition,  and  mail.  Thence,  begin- 
ning 13  March,  she  sailed  on  the  first  of  four  major  fuel- 
ing oi>erations  in  support  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Okinawa.  She  carried  out  additional  deployments  30 
30  March,  22  April,  and  30  May,  and  each  of  the  four  runs 
lasted  about  2 weeks.  While  cruising  with  TG  30.8  on 
the  fourth  deployment,  she  battled  typhoon  seas  4-5  June. 
Sixty-foot  waves  and  winds  in  excess  of  100  knots  des- 
troyed her  fueling  booms  and  cracked  her  foremast.  She 
returned  to  Ulithi  11  June  for  repairs,  thence  departed 
for  Okinawa  28  June  to  begin  shuttling  fuel  to  the  newest 
of  the  American  bases  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  com- 
pleted two  round  trips  to  the  Ryukyus  and  returned  to 
Ulithi  where  she  received  news  of  Japanese  capitulation. 

Millicoma  steamed  to  Japanese  waters  8 September  and 
refueled  minesweep  and  support  ships  off  Sasebo,  Kyushu. 
She  replenished  more  than  60  ships  in  less  than  2 days. 
She  arrived  Sasebo  the  29th  to  continue  logistics  support 
of  minesweeping  operations,  and  between  22  and  25  Octo- 
ber she  refueled  ships  in  the  Yellow  Sea  along  the  coast 
of  Korea. 

Millicoma  arrived  San  Francisco  19  November,  and  de- 
commissioned there  21  February  1946.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  12  March,  and  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  June.  Reacquired  by 
the  Navy  in  February  1948  for  use  as  a naval  tanker,  she 
was  transferred  to  MSTS  1 October  1949.  Her  name  was 
reinstated  on  the  Navy  list  28  April  1950. 

Since  1949  Millicoma  has  supported  the  worldwide  shield 
of  American  seapower  and  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Manned  by  a civilian  crew,  she  has  operated  under  MSTS 
on  a contract  charter  basis  to  carry  liquid  cargoes  along 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  to  American  bases 
overseas.  Between  June  1952  and  June  1954,  she  bolstered 
the  sea  supply  lines  between  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
Since  the  Korean  conflict  she  has  continued  wide-ranging 
fueling  runs  under  MSTS,  primarily  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Caribbean.  Into  late  fiscal  year  1969  she  maintains  her 
schedule  of  chartered  runs  out  of  east  coast  ports. 

Millicoma  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mills 

Born  3 July  1917  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  Lloyd  Jones 
Mills  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  as  seaman  second 
class  4 December  1940.  He  was  appointed  aviation  cadet 
6 March  1941,  naval  aviator  22  August  1941,  and  com- 
missioned ensign  19  September  1941.  Ensign  Mills  was 
killed  30  July  1942  in  an  airplane  crash  during  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  campaign,  and  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  heroism  and  extraordinary 
achievement  in  action  1 to  15  June  1942. 

( DE-383  : dp.  1,200 ; 1.  306' ; b.  36'7”  ; dr.  8’7”  ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21”  tt..  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Edsall) 

Mills  (DE-383)  was  laid  down  26  March  1943  by  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  26  May  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  E.  Mills ; and  commissioned 
12  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  S.  Muzzy,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda.  Mills  trained  nucleus 
crews  for  frigates  and  destroyer  escorts  off  Norfolk  until 
10  January  1944  when  she  began  transatlantic  convoy 
escort  duty.  On  her  second  voyage  into  the  Mediterranean, 
Mills’  convoy  was  attacked  before  dawn  1 April  1944,  56 
miles  west  of  Algiers  by  German  tori>edo  bombers.  SS 
Jarard  Ingcrsoll , a Liberty  ship,  was  hit  and  set  blazing. 
Mills  picked  up  survivors  who  had  abandoned  ship,  and 
sent  a boarding  party  to  extinguish  her  fires.  British  tug 
Mind  full  and  Mills  then  towed  Jarard  Ingcrsoll  to  Algiers. 

By  V-E  Day,  for  which  she  was  moored  at  Brooklyn 


Navy  Yard,  Mills  had  completed  nine  voyages  on  escort 
duty  to  the  Mediterranean,  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France.  Mills  left  New  York  30  May  1945  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Adak,  Alaska,  arriving  8 July.  She 
served  there  as  weather  station,  plane  guard,  and  escort 
between  Alaskan  ports  until  sailing  29  August  for  occu- 
pation duty,  arriving  9 September  at  Ominato  Ko,  Honshu. 

Briefly  returning  to  Alaska  25  September  to  17  Novem- 
ber, Mills  steamed  west  again  to  operate  out  of  Taku 
and  Tuington,  China,  until  11  February  1946.  Returning 
to  the  States  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama  Canal,  she 
arrived  Charleston,  S.C.,  22  March,  sailed  25  April  for 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  decommissioned  14  June  to 
go  into  reserve. 

Eleven  years  later,  after  installation  of  additional  radar 
and  electronic  equipment  and  enlargement  of  her  super- 
structure at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Mills  was  reclassified 
DER-383  and  recommissioned  3 October  1957,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Joseph  E.  Feaster  in  command.  Assigned  as  a radar  picket 
of  the  North  American  Continental  Air  Defense  System 
to  deter  surprise  attack  by  locating  and  reporting  aircraft 
headed  toward  North  America,  Mills  sailed  3 April  1958 
from  Newport,  R.I.,  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland  to  begin 
her  first  picket.  She  made  17  subsequent  3-  to  4-week 
pickets  on  the  barrier  stretching  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Azores  through  28  July  1961,  as  well  as  one  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Between  28  August  1961  and  the  end  of  1963,  Mills  served 
primarily  on  the  new  Gieenland-Iceland-United  Kingdom 
Barrier  designed  to  extend  protection  to  the  NATO  allies. 

In  1964,  Mills  was  assigned  to  operation  “Deep  Freeze,” 
the  U.S.  Naval  Force  supporting  scientific  research  in 
Antarctica.  During  the  austral  summer  seasons  of  1964- 
65,  and  1966-67,  and  1967-68,  Mills  took  station  to  provide 
weather  information  and  electronic  navigational  aid  to 
aircraft  ferrying  men  and  equipment  between  Christ- 
church, New  Zealand,  and  McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica. 

Each  of  these  seasonal  deployments  required  an  11,000- 
mile  voyage  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land, Mills’  base  of  operations  with  “Deep  Freeze”.  At  the 
end  of  each  deployment,  Mills  completed  a round-the-world 
cruise  by  returning  to  Newport  via  Suez.  In  1965,  when  she 
did  not  serve  with  “Deep  Freeze”,  Mills  was  underway 
schoolship  off  Florida.  On  3 September  1968,  Mills  became 
an  operational  Naval  Reserve  training  ship  at  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mills  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Milton  Lewis 

Milton  Lewis,  born  8 July  1920  in  Gainesville,  Fla., 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  20  February  1939.  After  com- 
pleting training  at  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  he  served  at  various 
posts  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  Promoted  to  corporal  12  September  1940,  he  departed 
for  action  in  the  Pacific  in  June  1942.  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Solomons  7 August  1942  he  led  his  squad  in  a deter- 
mined attack  against  a Japanese  machinegun  position 
which  blocked  his  unit’s  advance.  Corporal  Lewis  was  mor- 
tally wounded  during  the  assault ; however,  his  relentless 
fighting  spirit  so  inspired  his  men  that  they  wiped  out 
the  enemy  emplacement.  For  his  extraordinary  heroism 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  he  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 


Milton  Lewis  (DE-772),  a Cannon  class  destroyer 
escort,  was  laid  down  as  Rogers  (DE-772)  by  Tampa  Ship- 
building Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  23  August  1943 ; renamed  Milton 
Lewis  18  July  1944 ; launched  6 August  1944 ; and  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  William  F.  Lewis.  The  contract  for  complet- 
ing the  unfinished  ship  was  canceled  11  September  1944. 
However,  on  25  October  1944  she  was  placed  in  service  and 
subsequently  towed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was 
scrapped. 
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Milwaukee 

A city  and  port  in  southeast  Wisconsin. 

(Monitor:  dp.  1,300;  1.  229';  b.  56';  dr.  6';  s.  9 k. ; cpl. 

127 ; a.  4 11"  D.  sb. ; cl.  Miwaukee) 

The  first  Milwaukee,  a double  turreted  river  monitor, 
was  launched  by  James  B.  Eads  at  Carondelet,  Mo.,  4 
February  1864;  and  commissioned  at  Mound  City,  111., 
27  August  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  James  W.  Magune 
in  command. 

The  new  monitor  departed  Mound  City  15  October  to 
join  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  and  arrived  New 
Orleans  on  the  27th.  There  she  prepared  for  action  against 
Mobile.  On  22  November  Lt.  Comdr.  James  H.  Gillis  took 
command  of  the  ship. 

Rear  Admiral  Farragut  had  won  a decisive  victory  in 
Mobile  Bay  5 August,  closing  that  port  to  the  South. 
However,  the  city  was  still  in  Confederate  hands.  To  de- 
fend it,  the  South  heavily  mined  the  shallow  water  which 
led  to  the  city,  filled  it  with  formidable  obstructions  and 
erected  batteries  to  shell  any  ships  which  managed  to 
penetrate  the  fixed  defenses. 

New  Year’s  Day  found  Milwaukee  in  Mobile  Bay  ready 
for  action.  In  the  following  months,  with  other  light-draft 
Union  ships,  she  swept  mines,  bombarded  Confederate 
works,  removed  obstructions  and  transported  Army  troops. 

General  Oanby,  the  Union  Army  commander,  decided 
to  attack  the  city  from  the  east  by  the  rivers  which 
connected  it  with  the  bay,  rather  than  the  west  where  it 
was  protected  by  strong  ports.  To  be  sure,  strong  forts 
also  guarded  the  river  approaches,  but  there  the  Navy 
could  be  of  maximum  help.  The  key  to  the  city  was  Span- 
ish Fort  which  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Blakely  River. 

Canby  began  to  deploy  his  forces  17  March,  and  10  days 
later  reached  Spanish  Fort  and  put  it  under  siege.  That 
day,  27  February,  Milwaukee  and  five  other  Union  ships 
crossed  Dog  River  Bar  to  cut  communications  between 
the  fort  and  Mobile.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  Milwau- 
kee and  Winnebago  steamed  up  Blakely  River  to  attack 
a Confederate  transport  supplying  Spanish  Fort.  After 
forcing  the  Southern  ship  back,  she  dropped  down 
stream  but  struck  a torpedo  to  port  and  quickly  sank.  Her 
entire  crew  was  saved. 

Milwaukee's  hulk  was  raised  in  1868,  towed  to  St.  Louis 
where  her  material  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  which  bears  the  name  of 
her  builder,  James  B.  Eads. 

II 

( C-21 : dp.  9,700;  1.  426'9" ; b.  66';  dr.  22'6" ; s.  22  k. ; 

cpl.  673;  a.  14  6",  18  3",  12  3-pdrs.,  8 1-pdrs.,  4 .30  cal 

mg. ; cl.  St.  Louis) 

The  second  Milwaukee  (C-21)  was  laid  down  30  July 
1902  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched 
10  September  1904 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Janet  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  U.S.  Senator  John  L.  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin; 
and  commissioned  10  December  1906,  Cmdr.  Charles  A. 
Gove  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexi- 
co, 14  March  through  28  May  1907,  Milwaukee  departed 
San  Fracisco  26  June  1907  and  cruised  on  the  coast  of 
San  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  protecting  American  in- 
terests and  engaging  in  target  practice  with  the  squadron 
in  Magdalena  Bay.  On  26  March  1908  the  cruiser  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Bremerton,  Wash.,  where  she  was 
placed  in  reserve  25  April.  Except  for  a cruise  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1908,  which  took  her  to  Hawaii  and  to  Honduras, 
the  ship  remained  in  reserve  status  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  until  decommissioned  3 May  1910. 

Milwaukee  recommissioned  in  ordinary  17  June  1913 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  In  the  next 
2 years  the  ship  made  several  brief  cruises,  one  to  Hono- 
lulu with  a detachment  of  Washington  State  Naval  Militia, 
1 through  22  July  1914,  and  several  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. On  18  March  1916,  Milwaukee  was  detached  from 
the  Reserve  Fleet  and  assigned  duty  as  tender  to  destroy- 


ers and  submarines  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Based  at  San 
Diego,  the  cruiser  participated  in  exercises  and  maneuvers 
off  the  coast,  patrolled  Mexican  waters,  transported  refu- 
gees, and  performed  survey  duty. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  late  in  1916,  Milwaukee 
sailed  5 January  1917  for  Eureka,  Calif.,  to  assist  in  sal- 
vaging U.S.  submarine  H-3  which  had  run  aground  in 
Humboldt  Bay  14  December  1916.  On  13  January,  while 
attempting  to  float  the  submarine,  the  cruiser  stranded  in 
the  first  line  of  breakers  at  Samoa  Beach  off  Eureka.  The 
crew  reached  shore  safely,  but  attempts  to  salvage  the  ship 
were  unsuccessful.  Milwaukee  decommissioned  6 March 
1917  and  a storm  in  November  1918  broke  the  ship  in 
two.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  June 
1919  and  her  hulk  was  sold  5 August  1919. 

Ill 

(OL-5 : dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6"  ; b.  55'4"  ; dr.  13'6"  ; s.  34  k. ; 

cpl.  458;  a.  12  6";  4 3";  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Omaha) 

The  third  Milwaukee  (CL-5)  was  laid  down  13  Decem- 
ber 1918  by  Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  launched  by  Todd  Dry  Dock  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  24  March  1921 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Pfeil ; and  commissioned  20  June  1923,  Capt.  William  C. 
Asserson  in  command. 

Shakedown  took  the  new  cruiser  to  Australia  via 
Hawaii,  Somoa,  Fiji  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia,  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Congress  which  opened  in  Sydney 
23  August  1923.  Fitted  with  the  finest  sonic  depth-finding 
equipment,  Milwaukee  gathered  knowledge  of  the  Pacific 
en  route. 

Although  she  served  primarily  in  the  Pacific  during  the 
decades  between  the  world  wars,  the  highlights  of  her 
peacetime  service  came  in  the  Caribbean.  On  24  October 
1926,  Milwaukee  and  Goff  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Pines 
from  Guantanamo  Bay  to  assist  victims  of  a fierce  hur- 
ricane which  had  devastated  the  island  4 days  before. 
The  American  ships  established  a medical  center  at  the 
city  hall  in  Nueva  Gerone,  furnished  the  stricken  area 
over  50  tons  of  food,  replaced  telephone  lines  which  had 
been  swept  away,  and  maintained  wireless  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  The  efficient  and  tireless  labors 
of  the  crews  won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  everyone 
in  the  area. 

Over  a decade  later  while  steaming  north  of  Hispaniola 
and  Puerto  Rico  14  February  1939,  Milwaukee  recorded 
the  greatest  depth  yet  discovered  in  the  Atlantic,  5,041 
fathoms,  or  30,246  feet.  The  spot  has  thenceforth  been 
designated  “Milwaukee  Depth.” 

Totalitarianism  was  then  threatening  to  shatter  world 
peace  and  to  snuff  out  freedom.  Over  a year  before,  Jap- 
anese military  hotheads  had  bombed  U.S.  gunboat  Panay 
in  the  Yangtze  River  near  Hankow,  China,  12  December 
1937,  testing  American  determination  to  remain  in  the  Ori- 
ent Milwaukee,  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  response  to  the 
challenge,  got  underway  from  San  Diego  3 January  1938 
on  a cruise  to  the  Far  East,  which  took  her  to  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Australia,  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam. 
As  tension  abated  she  returned  home  27  April. 

The  new  breed  of  dictators  needed  a more  forceful 
lesson.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1939,  Hitler  invaded  Poland 
plunging  Europe  into  war.  Somewhat  over  2 years  later 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  drawing  the  United  States 
into  the  conflict. 

Milwaukee,  Oapt.  Forest  B.  Royal,  was  in  New  York 
Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  when  Japan  struck.  Departing 
New  York  31  December  1941,  Milwaukee  escorted  a convoy 
to  the  Caribbean  and  arrived  Balboa  31  January  1942, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  escorted  eight  troop 
transports  to  the  Society  Islands.  Returning  to  the  Atlantic 
through  the  canal  7 March,  she  stopped  at  Trinidad  en 
route  to  Recife,  Brazil,  where  she  joined  the  South  At- 
lantic Patrol  Force. 

For  the  next  2 years  Milwaukee  made  repeated  patrols 
from  ports  of  Brazil,  steaming  from  the  border  of  French 
Guiana,  down  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
Narrows  almost  to  the  African  coast.  On  19  May  1942, 
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USS  Milwaukee  (CL-5)  flying  homeward-bound  pennant  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  13  May  1929. 


while  steaming  from  Ascension  Island  toward  Brazil, 
she  received  SOS  signals  from  SS  Commandante  Lyra, 
and  sped  to  the  assistance  of  the  Brazilian  merchantman, 
torpedoed  by  a German  U-boat  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  On 
reaching  the  scene  that  morning,  Milwaukee  found  Com- 
mandante Lyra  abandoned,  burning  forward  and  aft, 
and  listing  to  port. 

Destroyer  Moffett  (DD-362)  picked  up  16  survivors  and 
Milwaukee  rescued  25  others,  including  the  ship’s  master. 
Cruiser  Omaha  (CL-4)  and  destroyer  McDougal  (DD- 
358)  were  soon  on  the  rescue  scene.  While  Milwaukee  re- 
fueled at  Recife,  Omaha's  salvage  party  jettisoned  deck 
cargo  and  ready  ammunition  for  deck  guns  from  the  burn- 
ing Brazilian  merchantman.  Milwaukee  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  scene.  Her  salvage  party  jettisoned  cargo, 
to  lighten  the  Brazilian.  The  fires  were  brought  under 
control  as  Commandante  Lyra  was  towed  towards  For- 
taleza, Brazil,  arriving  24  May. 

Milwaukee  put  out  of  Recife  8 November  1942  in  com- 
pany with  cruiser  Cincinnati  (OL-6)  and  destroyer 
Somers  (DD-381)  seeking  German  blockade  runners.  On 
21  November  1942  the  task  force  encountered  a strange 
ship  which  turned  out  to  bo  the  German  blockade  runner 
Annaliese  Essenberger.  Milwaukee  challenged  the  uniden- 
tified ship  who  replied  with  the  call  letters  L-J-P-Y,  the 
international  call  of  Norwegian  freighter  Sjhflbred.  The 
Allied  secret  identification  signal  brought  no  reply.  The 
two  American  cruisers  maneuvered  to  cover  destroyer 
Somers  chasing  the  enemy  into  a small  rain  squall.  At 
0651,  when  Somers  had  closed  to  4 miles,  smoke  and 
flames  poured  from  the  enemy  who  lowered  boats.  Minutes 
later  the  first  of  three  tremendous  explosions  hurled 
wreckage  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  and  the  freighter 
settled  by  the  stern.  Then  the  Norwegian  flag  was  hauled 
down  and  the  German  merchant  swastika  flag  was  raised 
at  the  main.  The  German  motorship  heeled  over  to  port 
and  sank  by  the  stern.  Milwaukee  took  aboard  62  prisoners 
from  four  liferafts. 

On  the  morning  of  2 May  1943  while  Milwaukee  was 
under  repairs  at  Recife,  her  crew  showed  great  initiative 
and  skill  fighting  a fire  on  tanker  SS  Livingston  Roe  which 
threatened  the  harbor. 

Milwaukee  continued  her  South  Atlantic  patrols  until 
8 February  1944  when  she  departed  Bahia,  Brazil,  for  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  She  stood  out  from  New  York 


27  February  as  a unit  of  the  ocean  escort  for  a convoy 
which  reached  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  8 March  1944. 
On  29  March  1944  Miltcaukcc  put  to  sea,  en  route  to  Mur- 
mansk, Russia,  with  British  Convoy  JW58.  A German 
submarine  was  sunk  during  the  night.  The  following  day 
enemy  planes  shadowing  the  convoy  were  shot  down  by 
fighter  planes  launched  from  HMS  Activity.  A wolfpack 
of  German  submarines  tried  to  penetrate  the  convoy  screen 
during  the  night  of  31  March  1944  but  was  driven  off. 
The  following  night  seven  German  submarines  shadowed 
the  convoy  but  they,  too,  were  driven  off  with  the  possible 
loss  of  one  enemy  submarine.  That  morning  carrier-based 
planes  reported  sinking  a German  submarine  10  miles 
astern. 

On  4 April  four  escorts  of  the  Russian  Navy  joined  the 
convoy  now  headed  for  Archangel.  A few  hours  later  Mil- 
waukee left  the  convoy  and  headed  for  Kola  Inlet.  There 
on  20  April  1944  the  ship  was  transferred  on  loan  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  lend-lease.  She  commissioned  in  the 
Russian  Navy  as  Murmansk  and  performed  convoy  and 
patrol  duty  along  the  Atlantic  sealanes  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  Transferred  back  to  the  United 
States  16  March  1949,  Milwaukee,  the  first  of  15  American 
warships  returned  by  Russia,  entered  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  18  March  1949,  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  10 
December  1949  to  the  American  Shipbreakers,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

IV 

( AOR-2 : dp.  40,000 ; 1.  659' ; b.  96' ; dr.  35' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

325  ; a.  8 3"  ; cl.  Wichita) 

The  fourth  Milwaukee  (AOR-2)  was  laid  down  29  No- 
vember 1966  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Yard, 
Quincy,  Mass. ; launching  scheduled  3 January  1970,  to  be 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  Haier,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  (AOR-2)  is  the  second  of  a new  class  of 
multipurpose  replenishment  ships  being  constructed  for 
the  Navy.  Once  in  commission,  she  will  operate  independ- 
ently or  as  a unit  of  a fast  underway  replenishment  task 
group.  Cargo  space  and  underway  transfer  equipment  is 
provided  for  petroleum  products,  refrigerated  and  special 
weapons.  She  carries  the  most  advanced  fueling-at-sea 
equipment  and  has  a rapid  cargo  discharge  capability 
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enhanced  by  a landing-launching  area  for  a replenishment 
helicopter. 

Mimac 

A tribe  of  Canadian  Indians. 

(YTB-507:  dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  28';  dr.  9'7"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cl.  Clwlocco) 

Mimac  (YTB-507)  was  laid  down  4 January  1945  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  17 
May  1945;  and  placed  in  service  17  July  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  headquartered 
at  Seattle,  Mimac  has  served  into  1969  assisting  larger 
vessels  in  berthing  and  docking,  and  providing  towing 
services  and  waterfront  firefighting  protection.  She  was 
reclassified  YTM-770  on  1 April  1966. 


Mimosa 

A flowering  tree  found  in  warm  regions. 

( YN-21 : dp.  560;  1.  151'8" ; b.  30'6'' ; dr.  10'6" ; s.  12.2 
k. ; cpl.  48 ; a.  1 3"  ; cl.  Aloe) 

Mimosa  (YN-21)  was  laid  down  15  October  1940  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; launched  15 
March  1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Min  Woehrman ; and 
placed  in  sendee  28  October  1941,  Lt.  W.  L.  Freeburn  in 
command. 

Exiting  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Welland  Canal  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Mimosa  proceeded  by  short  sail- 
ings down  the  east  coast.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  Nation  now  at  war,  she  steamed  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  to  bolster  the  defenses  of  the  high  priority  Panama 
Canal.  For  over  2 years  she  maintained  the  net  defenses 
at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  and  also  installed  submarine  nets  at 
Trujillo  Bay,  Honduras ; Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica ; and 
Talora  Bay,  Peru.  Mimosa  commissioned  10  December 
1942. 

In  January  1944, 1%  years  after  she  herself  had  escaped 
a torpedo  attack,  Mimosa  gave  witness  to  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  Navy’s  antisubmarine  program  had 
cheeked  the  U-boat  menace  when  she  assisted  in  removing 
the  nets  along  the  Costa  Rican  and  Honduran  coasts. 
During  this  duty,  the  vessel  was  redesignated  AN-26  on 
20  January. 

Transiting  the  canal  21  April,  she  sailed  for  the  Mari- 
anas, arriving  20  June  in  the  midst  of  the  Battle  for  Sai- 
pan. First  removing  the  Japanese  defensive  nets  and 
wrecked  ships,  Mimosa  labored  until  9 September  helping 
to  install  a new  net  system  for  harbors  on  Saipan  and 
Tinian.  The  following  year  on  2 September  as  the  war 
ended  on  Missouri’s  deck,  Mimosa  began  removing  the  6% 
miles  of  nets  she  had  been  tending.  The  job  complete,  she 
sailed  26  October  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  27 
November. 

Following  alterations,  she  departed  San  Pedro  for  As- 
toria, Oreg.,  21  June  1946  with  Teak  (AN-35)  in  tow.  Two 
months  later  Mimosa  was  herself  towed  from  Portland 
to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned 
27  September  1946  and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
On  13  July  1961  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  entered  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  there,  where  she  remains  through 
1969. 

Mimosa  (AN-26)  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Minah 

Name  of  a bird. 

(PCS-1465;  dp.  280;  1.  136' ; b.  23'4"  ; dr.,  8'7"  ; s.  14.1  k., 

cpl.  54 ; a.  1 3",  1 40mm. , 4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  2 rkt. ; 

cl.  PCS-1376) 

PCS-1465  was  laid  down  17  June  1943  by  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg.;  launched  27  December 


1943;  commissioned  15  February  1944,  Lt.  D.  L.  Case  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  commander  western  sea  frontier,  PCS-1465 
patrolled  and  trained  off  the  west  coast  until  late  in  De- 
cember 1944.  Sailing  to  Pearl  Harbor  she  underwent  con- 
version to  an  underwater  location  vessel  and  consequently 
10  January  1945  was  armed  and  redesignated  Minah 
( AMc-204 ) . 

Following  an  appropriate  training  period  she  departed 
7 July  in  company  with  other  AMc’s  for  Okinawa.  While 
steaming  beyond  Saipan  on  the  last  leg  of  her  voyage 
hositilities  ceased.  Peace  focused  attention  on  the  need  to 
clear  harbor  areas  for  the  restoration  of  commerce  and 
in  Japan  to  gain  access  for  the  occupation  forces.  Operat- 
ing until  8 September  around  the  Okinawa  area,  Minah 
then  sailed  to  Japan  and  assisted  in  clearing  mines  from 
Sasebo  Harbor.  Later  steaming  into  Pusan,  Korea,  5 Oc- 
tober, she  supervised  Japanese  minesweeping  operations. 
While  on  this  duty  AMc-204  rescued  the  crew  of  a Jap- 
anese destroyer  which  struck  a mine  and  sank  and  also 
employed  her  divers  in  checking  previously  sunken  ships. 
Additional  underwater  location  assignments  were  per- 
formed at  Kure  Harbor  before  departing  Korean  waters 
15  January  1946. 

En  route  to  the  United  States  Minah  sailed  via  Bikini 
Atoll  where  from  8 to  25  March  she  helped  prepare  the 
area  for  the  atomic  testing  of  operation  “Crossroads.” 
Arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  15  May  she  was  soon  assigned 
to  the  Commander  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  trans- 
ferred her  base  of  operations  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  by  21 
July.  Demobilization  policies  curtailed  the  ship’s  move- 
ments until  April  1947  when  she  undertook  a series  of 
BuShips  projects  in  the  Norfolk  and  Yorktown  areas. 
The  following  4 years  were  spent  assisting  the  Naval  Mine 
Countermeasure  Station  at  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Redesignated  AMCU-14  on  7 March  1952  Minah  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  April,  one  of  31 
minesweepers  to  be  converted.  Local  operations  out  of 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  preceded  a final 
redesignation  on  7 February  1955  as  Minah  (MHC-14). 
She  engaged  in  projects  of  the  Operational  Development 
Force  and  saw  service  within  the  6th  Naval  District  before 
she  decommissioned  in  Florida,  September  1959.  Briefly 
berthed  with  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  her  name  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  list  1 November  1959.  She  was  sold 
to  William  J.  Kleb  and  removed  from  Naval  custody  8 
September  1960. 

Minah  (AMc-204)  received  one  battle  star  for  service 
in  World  War  II. 


The  name  Minah  was  assigned  to  AM-370  on  11  April 
1944,  but  construction  of  the  Admirable- class  minesweeper 
by  Puget  Sound  Bridge  & Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
was  canceled  6 June  1944. 


Mindanao 

The  second  largest  and  most  southerly  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


( PG  : dp.  163 ; 1.  101'6' ' ; b.  16' ; dr.  5'9"  ; s.  7 k. ; cpl.  30 ; 
a.  2 6-pdr.  2 3-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.) 

Mindanao,  a former  Spanish  unarmored  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard  in  1894 ; captured  by  the 
Army  1 May  1898;  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  17  January 
1899.  She  was  never  commissioned. 

Still  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish  American  War,  work  was  resumed  on  Min- 
danao following  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy.  In  June  1904, 
when  the  gunboat  was  75  percent  structurally  complete, 
work  was  stopped  because  the  cost  of  preparing  her  for 
sea  duty  was  too  high.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list 
11  February  1905  and  sold  for  scrap. 
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I 

(PR-8:  dp.  560;  1.  210'9" ; b.  31'1";  dr.  5'7";  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  65;  a.  2 3",  10  mg.) 

The  first  Mindanao  (PR-8),  a river  gunboat,  was  laid 
down  20  November  1926  by  Kiangnan  Dock  & Engineer- 
ing Works,  Shanghai,  China  ; launched  28  September  1927 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  McIntyre,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  McIntyre ; and  commissioned  at  Shanghai  10 
July  1928,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  W.  Ashbrook  in  command. 

Departing  Shanghai  28  July  1928,  Mindanao  conducted 
shakedown  up  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  steaming  to  Chungking 
and  Wansien  and  returning  downstream  to  Shanghai  31 
August.  The  gunboat  stood  out  again  10  September  to 
return  to  Wansien  and  take  up  station.  Arriving  22  Sep- 
tember, the  ship  remained  there  on  convoy  and  patrol 
duty  until  sailing  back  to  Shanghai  for  fuel  and  repairs 
28  December.  She  underwent  overhaul  until  21  March 
1929,  and  then  cruised  up  river  on  patrol,  returning  in- 
termittently to  Shanghai  to  investigate  political  condi- 
tions. On  2 May,  the  warship  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  and 
thence  to  Canton,  arriving  14  June  where  she  became  flag- 
ship of  the  South  China  Patrol  Force,  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet. 
For  the  next  12%  years,  Mindanao  cruised  the  southern 
coast  of  China,  based  alternately  at  Hong  Kong  and  Can- 
ton, protecting  American  and  Allied  interests  in  China  and 
suppressing  piracy.  In  October  1938,  folowing  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  southern  China  and  seizure  of  Canton,  she 
commenced  operations  to  guard  American  neutrality. 

On  2. December  1941 — as  Japanese  aggression  was  ex- 
pected shortly  and  the  small,  lightly-armed  ship  could  not 
hope  to  combat  the  overwhelming  odds  facing  her  in 
China — the  gunboat  received  orders  to  sail  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Though  designed  only  for  river  travel,  the  valiant 
craft  put  to  sea  from  Hong  Kong  4 December.  Bucking 
heavy  winds  and  high  seas,  she  stubbornly  remained  on 
course  for  Luzon.  At  0340  on  the  night  of  8 December, 
she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Immediately  going  to  general  quarters,  the  crew  re- 
mained near  their  guns  throughout  the  passage,  and  on 
the  9th  intercepted  and  sank  a small  Japanese  trawler, 
taking  10  prisoners,  the  first  taken  by  Americans  in  World 
War  II.  Mindanao  concluded  this  dangerous  and  eventful 
voyage  upon  arrival  at  Manila  Bay  the  next  day. 

Assigned  to  inshore  patrol  and  guardship  duty  in  Ma- 
nila Bay,  the  gunboat  acted  as  station  ship  in  connection 
with  the  minefield  channels  near  Corregidor  until  the  end 
of  December  1941,  and  then  took  nightly  turns  with  other 
China  river  gunboats,  Luzon  (PR-7  and  Oahu  (PR-6) 
patrolling  east  of  Bataan.  The  shortage  of  fuel  in  the 
Philippines  ended  these  patrols  in  early  March,  and  the 
ships  instead  took  turns  watching  for  Japanese  small 
craft  at  a position  3 miles  east  of  Corregidor.  On  the 
afternoon  of  25  March,  they  engaged  nine  enemy  boats. 
Mindanao  harassed  enemy  artillery  east  of  Bataan 
6 April.  The  same  day,  the  gunboat  helped  rescue  some  60 
American  soldiers  from  both  shore  artillery  and  enemy 
aircraft.  The  ship  repeatedly  closed  the  beach  to  support 
small  boats  embarking  the  soldiers. 

When  the  naval  situation  in  Manila  Bay  appeared  hope- 
less, Mindanao’s  crew  was  ordered  ashore  10  April  to  help 
defend  Fort  Hugheson.  Hit  by  shell  fire  the  same  day, 
the  gunboat  was  stripped  of  all  useful  gear.  On  2 May, 
after  suffering  an  aerial  bomb  hit  in  the  engine  room,  she 
was  sunk  to  prevent  capture. 

Mindanao  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

( ARG-3 : dp.  4,621  (It.);  1.  442';  b.  57';  dr.  23';  s.  13 

k. ; cpl.  574;  a.  1 5'',  3 3'',  4 40mm.;  cl.  Luzon;  T. 

EC-2-S-C1 ) 

The  second  Mindanao  (ARG-3)  was  built  as  Elbert  Hub- 
bard (MCE-983)  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
launched  13  May  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Spalding ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  20  May  1943 ; and  commissioned  as 


Mindanao  (ARG-3)  6 November  1943,  Comdr.  G.  B.  Evans 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mindanao  joined 
TG  29.7  on  20  December  1943,  and  sailed  for  Cuba,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  arriving  27 
January  1944  to  report  for  duty  with  Service  Squadron 
South  Pacific.  The  internal  combustion  engine  repair  ship 
immediately  found  herself  with  more  than  enough  work. 
On  25  February  she  sailed  to  continue  her  vital  task  at 
Espiritu  Santo,  and  in  September  she  arrived  at  Manus 
to  serve  the  forces  staging  for  the  Philippine  campaign. 

Now  with  TG  30.9,  she  was  anchored  in  Seeadler  Har- 
bor on  the  morning  of  10  November,  when  at  about  0850 
ammunition  ship  Mount  Hood  (AE-11)  blew  up.  Min- 
danao, 350  yards  away,  suffered  extensive  damage  par- 
ticularly to  her  superstructure,  and  aft.  Of  her  crew,  180 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors,  with  Seabees  from 
shore,  immediately  began  to  aid  the  wounded  and  clear 
the  debris,  a job  which  took  7 days.  Repairs  began  on 
the  18th,  performed  by  her  own  crew  with  aid  again  from 
Seabees,  as  well  as  men  and  equipment  from  Medusa.  By 
21  December,  Mindanao  was  ready  to  resume  her  key 
function  in  repairing  engines  for  other  ships. 

After  a brief  voyage  to  the  Solomons  in  February  and 
March  1945,  Mindanao  arrived  at  Ulithi  27  March  to 
prepare  ships  for  the  Okinawa  campaign.  There  she 
served  until  9 October,  when  she  sailed  for  periods  of  duty 
at  Okinawa  and  Shanghai. 

Her  duty  supporting  the  occupation  forces  complete, 
Mindanao  got  underway  for  home  26  March  1946.  She 
called  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. ; Balboa  and  Colon,  C.Z. ; New 
Orleans,  La. ; and  Galveston,  Tex.,  before  arriving  Orange, 
Tex.,  12  July.  She  decommissioned  there  17  May  1947  to 
join  the  Reserve  Fleet,  and  remained  at  Orange  even 
after  being  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
1961.  In  September  1962  she  joined  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  where  she  remains 
into  1969. 

Minden 

Cities  in  Louisiana  and  Nebraska ; town  in  Nevada. 

(PC-1176:  dp.  295;  1.  174' ; b.  23' ; dr.  8' ; sp.  20  k. ; cpl. 

66 ; a.  1 3",  1 40mm. ; cl.  PC-1,61.) 

PC-1116  was  laid  down  by  Leatham  D.  Smith  Ship- 
yards, Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  28  June  1943 ; launched  28 
August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Smith ; and 
commissioned,  at  New  Orleans,  20  November  1943,  Lt. 
( jg.)  John  B.  Ricker,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  a southern  Florida  shakedown  and  antisub- 
marine training  at  Key  Wesit,  PC-1116  departed  on  her 
first  wartime  mission : convoy  escort  to  New  York,  31 
December  1943.  She  arrived  there  6 January  1944,  and 
departed  on  the  16th  for  Charleston.  There,  on  the  25th, 
she  joined  a convoy  of  yard  tugs  and  tankers  bound  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  Arriving  at  Falmouth,  England, 
13  March,  she  was  assigned  to  convoy  escort  work  be- 
tween Lands  End  and  Portland  Bill  on  the  south  coast 
of  England.  Between  convoys  she  participated  in  maneu- 
vers in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

On  5 June  she  sailed  from  Dartmouth  to  join  TF  125 
and  take  up  her  position  as  the  primary  control  vessel, 
Tare  Green  sector,  “Utah”  beachhead  on  the  Normandy 
coast.  At  0430,  D-Day,  6 June,  she  set  out  from  the  trans- 
port area  with  PC-1261,  primary  control  vessel  for  Uncle 
Red  sector.  Leading  the  assault  wave,  each  patrol  craft 
escorted  four  LCTs,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  carried  four 
dual-drive  amphibious  tanks  (DD  tanks).  Moving  slowly 
against  headwinds  and  choppy  seas,  they  hoped  to  com- 
plete the  9-mile  transit  to  the  launching  point,  5,000-yard 
line,  in  time  to  have  the  DD  tanks  on  the  beach  to  provide 
the  infantry  with  artillery  support  as  soon  as  they  landed. 
At  0542  PC-1261  struck  a mine  and  sank.  Five  minutes 
later  LCT-591,  headed  for  Uncle  Red,  met  a similar  fate. 
PC-1116,  having  added  primary  control  duties  for  Uncle 
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Red  to  those  of  Tare  Green,  continued  to  shepherd  the 
remaining  LCTs  toward  “Utah”. 

By  0600,  it  became  apparent  that  the  DD  tanks  would 
not  be  on  the  beach  to  support  the  first  wave  if  they 
were  launched  at  the  5,000-yard  line.  Accordingly,  Lt. 
(jg.)  John  B.  Ricker,  Jr.,  (X)  of  PC-1116 , ordered  their 
carriers  on  to  the  3,000-yard  line.  Launched  from  that 
point,  and  in  calmer  waters,  all  28  made  it  to  the  beach 
within  10  minutes  of  the  first  wave  and  went  into  action. 

PC-1116,  having  successfully  dispatched  the  first  five 
waves  for  both  sectors  of  the  “Utah”  beachhead,  was  re- 
lieved of  its  duties  on  Red  beach  when  that  sector’s  second- 
ary control  vessel  appeared  at  about  1,000.  After  dis- 
patching the  last  wave,  the  26th,  on  6 June,  she  anchored 
off  the  center  of  Tare  Green  beach  where  she  remained, 
until  the  17th,  as  traffic  control  vessel  for  the  buildup 
phase.  From  the  17th  through  the  25th,  when  she  departed 
the  invasion  area,  her  control  duties  were  extended  along 
the  Normandy  coast. 

During  the  remaining  months  of  the  war,  PC-1116, 
operating  from  Cherbourg  and  Le  Harve,  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  along  the  approaches  to  the  Normandy 
coast,  participated  in  the  blockading  of  German  shipping 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  provided  Channel  escort 
services.  Following  the  cessation  of  European  hostilities, 
all  war  patrols  stopped  and  PC-1116  stood  into  Le  Havre 
to  prepare  for  her  return  to  the  United  States. 

In  June,  however,  she  was  assigned  to  occupation  duty ; 
and  on  the  15th  she  sailed  for  Bremerhaven,  entering  the 
Weser  River  and  mooring  in  the  port  on  the  23d.  There 
she  joined  other  vessels  in  clearing  the  Weser,  a major 
transport  artery,  and  its  ports  of  the  multitudinous  mines 
and  boobytraps  planted  by  the  former  enemy.  The  clear- 
ing, begun  after  the  surrender  of  northern  Germany  by 
Admiral  Doenitz,  4 May,  took  4 months  to  complete  as  far 
as  Bremen.  PC-1116  contributed  by  inspecting  German 
shipping  and  conducting  patrols  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  to  Bremen.  After  that  port  was  opened  to  Allied 
shipping,  she  escorted  the  cargo  ships,  heavily  laden  with 
supplies  and  foodstuffs  for  the  American  Occupation 
Army  and  German  civilians  to  the  south,  through  the 
treacherous  waters. 

On  4 October,  the  patrol  vessel  steamed  into  the  North 
Sea  on  her  way  home,  arriving  at  Norfolk  on  the  22d  to 
begin  preinactivation  overhaul.  On  7 December,  she  sailed 
south,  arriving  2 days  later  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  decommissioned  23  May  1946  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  PC-1116,  renamed  Minden 
(PC— 1176),  1 February  1956,  remained  in  reserve,  berthed 
at  Green  Cove  Springs,  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Reg- 
ister 1 July  1960. 

PC-1116  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Mindoro 

The  seventh  largest  island  in  the  Philippines,  located 
southwest  of  Luzon. 

I 

A former  name  retained. 

(Gbt : dp.  142;  1.  100'6'' ; b.  16';  dr.  6'9" ; s.  7 k. ; cpl. 

27 ; a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 37mm.,  1 G.g.) 

The  first  Mindoro,  an  unarmored  gunboat,  was  built 
by  Hong  Kong  & Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C., 
in  1886;  purchased  by  the  War  Department  in  1899; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  and  commissioned  12  June  1899, 
at  Cavite,  Ens.  M.  J.  McCormack  in  command. 

Shortly  after  commissioning  Mindoro  departed  Manila 
Bay  for  patrol  duty  off  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon. 
Cruising  from  San  Fernando  to  Aparri,  on  the  extreme 
northern  tip  of  the  Philippines,  the  ship  operated  in  these 
waters,  keeping  order,  protecting  American  lives,  and 
suppressing  piracy  until  ordered  to  Cavite  13  April  1900. 
The  gunboat  decommissioned  there  on  the  23d,  and  under- 
went overhaul  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard  for  6 months. 


Recommissioning  31  October,  Mindoro  soon  got  under- 
way for  duty  in  the  southern  Philippines.  She  arrived  off 
Samar  to  support  Army  landings  in  the  Gandara  River 
expedition,  24  to  25  November.  The  ship  fought  valiantly 
against  heavy  odds  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  river; 
and,  while  attempting  to  run  the  cross-channel  barrier 
set  up  by  the  “Insurreetos,”  ran  aground.  Refloated  the 
next  day,  she  was  forced  to  withdraw  because  the  river 
was  too  shallow.  Proceeding  to  Oalbayog,  she  disembarked 
her  troops  there  and  then  steamed  for  Mindanao,  arriv- 
ing 30  November. 

For  the  next  10  months,  the  one-stack  gunboat  operated 
off  Mindanao,  Samar,  and  Cebu,  cruising  the  Mindanao, 
Sulu,  and  Visayan  seas,  aiding  the  Army  against  the 
rebels.  She  returned  to  Cavite  13  September  1901  and 
decommissioned  26  September. 

Mindoro  again  recommissioned  19  August  1904  and  im- 
mediately sailed  for  Mindanao  to  assist  the  Army  in 
putting  down  a rebellion  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  She 
patrolled  off  Mindanao  in  support  of  American  military 
operations  on  the  island,  remaining  on  duty  there  until 
returning  to  Cavite  and  decommissioning  17  January  1906. 

The  ship  was  loaned  to  the  Army  on  31  March,  for 
service  in  Manila  Bay.  From  1907  to  1909,  she  was  in 
ordinary  at  Cavite,  before  recommissioning  10  May,  Lt. 
Chandler  K.  Jones  in  command. 

Once  again  sailing  to  the  southern  Philippines,  Mindoro 
suppressed  piracy  until  she  returned  to  Cavite  for  repairs 
December  1909.  Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  30  Decem- 
ber, she  stood  out  for  Cebu  15  March  1910  and  subse- 
quently was  on  patrol  duty  around  Jolo,  Bongo,  and  Mind- 
anao. The  gunboat  returned  to  Cavite  for  the  last  time 
in  April  1911,  and  on  the  11th  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission there.  Stricken  from  the  Navy  list  19  June  1911, 
Mindoro  was  sold  19  April  1912  to  J.  M.  Podzat  & Co. 

II 

( YAG-15 : t.  446  (gr.)  ; 1.  156'2" ; b.  28'5" ; dr.  14';  s. 

10  k. ; cpl.  25 ; a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 20mm.,  2 dcp. ) 

The  second  Mindoro  (YAG-15^)  was  built  as  SS 
Kallisto,  a diesel  powered  steel  freighter,  by  Krupp  Ger- 
mania Werft,  Kiel,  Germany,  in  1921 ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  30  July  1942  as  Fisherman  II  from  W.  R.  Dobbs  of 
San  Pedro,  Calif. ; renamed  Mindoro  (YAG-15)  22  August 
1942 ; and  commissioned  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  6 January 
1943,  Lt.  William  K.  Gillett  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  port  director  of  the  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Mindoro  operated  between  Long  Beach  and  San 
Diego  until  23  March  when  she  sailed  for  the  southwest 
Pacific.  Steaming  via  the  Fijis,  she  reached  Efate,  New 
Hebrides,  11  May.  Thence,  operations  sent  her  to  New 
Caledonia  and  to  the  Solomons  where  she  arrived  Florida 
Island  in  mid-June.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
Mindoro  supported  advanced  naval  base  activities  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific.  On  1 March  1945  her  name 
was  canceled  and  she  retained  her  hull  classification 
YAG-15.  Following  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
YAG-15  returned  to  the  west  coast.  She  decommissioned 
3 December  1945  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  19 
December  1945.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  22  October  1946. 

III 

(CVE-120 : dp.  11,373;  1.  557'1'' ; b.  75';  ew.  105'2"  ; dr. 

32' ; s.  19  k. ; cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5'',  36  40mm„  20  20mm„ 

ac.  34 ; cl.  Commencement  Bay) 

Mindoro  (CVE-120)  was  laid  down  by  Todd-Pacific 
Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  2 January  1945  ; launched 
27  June  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bowman  ; and  com- 
missioned at  Tacoma  4 December  1945,  Capt.  Edwin  R. 
Peck  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  west  coast,  Mindoro  sailed 
for  the  east  coast  late  in  January  1946  and  arrived  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  15  February.  Assigned  to  Carrier  Division  14, 
she  began  carrier  air  training  operations  along  the  east 
coast,  and  in  May  she  joined  ships  of  the  8th  Fleet  for 
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USS  Mindoro  (CVE-120).  Blimp  K-69  a part  of  the  ASW  team.  28  April  1950. 


exercises  in  waters  of  the  West  Indies.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  she  ranged  the  Atlantic  from  New 
England  to  Cuba,  training  naval  aviators  and  taking  part 
in  ASW  hunter-killer  exercises. 

As  the  Nation  underwent  a general  demobilization,  even 
in  spite  of  the  emerging  and  growing  menace  of  world- 
wide communism,  Mindoro  continued  to  carry  out  a busy 
schedule  of  training  and  readiness  operations.  During  the 
next  9 years  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk.  Her  numerous 
type  training  and  fleet  exercises  sent  her  the  length  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  Davis  Strait  to 
the  Caribbean,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  1950  and  again  in  1954  she 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  where  she  bolstered  the 
ever-vigilant  forces  of  the  6th  Fleet. 

After  completing  exercises  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  Min- 
doro steamed  to  Boston  17  January  1955.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  Boston  4 August  1955  and  joined  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  While  berthed  at  Boston,  she  was  reclassi- 
fied AKV-20  on  7 May  1959.  Later  that  year  she  was 
authorized  for  disposal,  and  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  1 December.  Subsequently,  she  was  disposed 
of  in  June  1960  and  scrapped  at  Hong  Kong  later  that 
year. 

Mineral  County 

(LST-988 : dp.  1,625 ; L 328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  11' ; s.  12  k.,  cpl. 

119 ; a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511 ) 

LST-988  was  laid  down  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  10  February  1944;  launched  12  March  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Winfred  K.  Buchmaster ; and  commis- 
sioned 25  April  1944,  Lt.  (jg.)  Charles  E.  Craig  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  LST-988 
departed  the  Norfolk  area,  2 June  1944,  in  a convoy  bound 
for  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  Arriving  on  the  22d,  she  discharged 
her  Seabee  passengers  and  equipment  and  took  on  troops 
and  rolling  stock  to  be  transported  to  Italy.  She  anchored 
at  Naples  2 July  and  for  the  next  month  shuttled  troops 
and  equipment  along  the  Italian  coast,  to  Sicily  and  to 
Corsica.  On  12  August,  with  Army  personnel  as  passengers 
and  their  tanks  and  other  vehicles  as  her  cargo,  she  de- 
parted Naples  for  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  By 
0600,  15  August,  she  stood  off  St.  Raphael  awaiting  her 
first  beaching  on  enemy  held  shores  under  fire.  Moving  in 
at  1745,  she  had  completed  unloading  by  1945.  The  fol- 
lowing day  she  headed  for  Corsica  and  until  6 October 


shuttled  troops,  American  and  French,  from  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, and  Oran,  Algiers,  to  St.  Raphael  and  Marseilles. 
During  October  she  completed  runs  to  Italy  and  Tunisia, 
returning  in  November  to  the  Corsica-Marseilles  route.  She 
completed  her  final  Mediterranean  assignment,  Marseilles- 
Bizerte-Oran,  in  mid-December  and  on  the  28th  got  under- 
way for  Norfolk.  Arriving  14  January  1945,  she  steamed 
to  New  York  for  overhaul,  returning  to  Virginia  in 
March  to  take  on  vehicles  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Underway  on  1 April,  she  joined  a convoy  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  thence,  on  15  May,  steamed  north  to  San  Francisco 
where  she  loaded  explosives  and  ammunition  for  use  in 
the  western  Pacific.  By  the  end  of  June  she  had  dis- 
charged her  Hawaiian  cargo  and  by  6 July  was  en  route 
to  Eniwetolc  and  Guam.  After  off-loading  her  dangerous 
cargo  at  the  latter  island,  she  received  word  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  and  orders  to  continue  transportation 
services  in  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas.  On  14  September 
she  departed  Saipan  for  the  Philippines  to  begin  duty  with 
the  3d  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  From  the  26th 
until  19  November  she  operated  between  Subic  Bay  and 
Yokohama,  carrying  Army  occupation  personnel  and  their 
equipment  on  the  first  leg  of  their  journey  to  their  as- 
signed stations  in  the  former  enemy’s  home  islands.  LST- 
988  then  commenced  occupation  service  of  her  own,  the 
transportation  of  cargo  and  passengers  amongst  various 
Japanese  ports  from  Honshu  to  Kyushu. 

Detached  11  April  1946,  she  began  to  make  her  way 
back  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
27  May,  thence  steamed  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  at  New  York  City  13  July.  Under  orders  from  the 
commandant,  3d  Naval  District,  she  decommissioned  and 
was  placed  in  reserve  25  July  and,  after  overhaul,  was 
placed  in  service,  13  January  1947,  for  employment  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  vessel  for  the  New  York  area.  On  6 
April  1950  she  reported  for  inactivation  at  Philadelphia 
and  on  13  June  was  officially  designated  out  of  commission, 
in  reserve.  Towed  to  Florida  the  following  week,  she  was 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Shortly  after  her  berthing  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  the 
reopening  of  hostilities  in  Asia  and  high  tension  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East  resulted  in  an  increased  demand 
for  ships  of  her  type.  LST-988  was  ordered  reactivated 
On  7 June  1951  she  recommissioned  and  13  days  later 
reported  to  ServLant  for  duty  as  a troop  and  cargo  carrier. 
Her  assignments  during  the  next  year  took  her  as  far 
east  as  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  north  as  New- 
foundland. In  May  1952,  she  was  fitted  out  with  a heli- 
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copter  and  then  ordered  to  Iceland  for  special  projects 
with  the  Air  Force.  Returning  to  Norfolk  in  September, 
she  prepared  for  her  first  extended  oversea  deployment 
since  World  War  II,  6 months  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  after  which  she  resumed  operations  for 
the  2d  Fleet.  In  November  1953,  she  commenced  work  as 
cargo  and  personnel  carrier,  helicopter  supply  ship,  and 
LORAC  team  unit  for  the  Navy’s  Hydrographic  Office, 
then  engaged  in  scientific  research  in  and  resurvey  of  the 
Atlantic.  Renamed  Mineral  County  (LST-988),  1 July 
1955,  she  continued  to  serve  the  Hydrographic  Office  until 
the  spring  of  1957  when  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  for 
inactivation.  On  8 July,  at  Norfolk,  she  was  placed  in 
reserve.  On  11  October  she  decommissioned  and  was  or- 
dered to  be  stripped  preparatory  to  use  to  destruction  as 
a target  vessel  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

LST-988  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Minerva 

In  Roman  mythology  the  goddess  of  the  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. SP-425  is  a former  name  retained. 


The  steamer  gunboat  Sandusky  (q.v.)  was  renamed 
Minerva  15  June  1869  and  renamed  Sandusky  10  August 
1869. 

I 

(Motor  yacht:  t.  55  (gr. ) ; 1.  80’ ; b.  14' ; dr.  4'6”  ; s.  12 
lc. ; cpl.  13  ; a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg. ) 

Minerva  (SP-425)  was  built  by  Luders  Marine  Con- 
struction Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1914;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  under  free  lease  from  her  owner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Bowen  of  New  York  City,  7 May  1917 ; and  commissioned 
20  July  1917,  Ens.  R.  G.  Megargel,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  Minerva 
served  during  World  War  I as  a section  patrol  boat  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  New  York  area.  In  addition 
she  guarded  the  submarine  and  torpedo  nets  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York  harbor.  After  the  Armistice,  she  was 
decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  owner  14  January 
1919. 


LST-3Vt  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Minerva  and  reclassified 
ARD-47  on  29  May  1945  following  her  decommissioning 
the  same  day.  On  30  May  she  began  conversion  to  a land- 
ing craft  repair  ship  at  Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  conversion  was  canceled  11  September  1945,  and 
she  was  reclassified  LST-374.  She  was  towed  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  12  October ; stripped  of  Navy  equipment ; and  declared 
surplus  26  November.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  ILst  12  March  1946.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  A.  G.  Schoon- 
maker  14  January  1947. 

Mingo 

An  Iroquois  term  of  reproach  applied  to  neighboring  In- 
dians, especially  to  a band  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  first 
Mingo  retained  her  former  name;  the  second  was  nam^l 
for  a fish  of  the  Caribbean  with  rough  leathery  skin. 

I 

(StwRam  : t.  300;  s.  12  k.) 

The  first  Mingo,  a stem-wheel  steamer  built  at  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  in  1859  and  used  to  tow  coal  barges,  was  pur- 
chased at  Pittsburgh  by  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ellet  for  the  War 
Department  early  in  April  1862.  She  was  fitted  out  as  a 
ram  at  Pittsburgh  and  headed  down  the  Ohio  River 
29  April  to  join  a fleet  of  rams  which  Ellet  was  organizing 
to  counter  the  Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet.  This 
group  of  southern  rams  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  threatened  to  emulate  the  dreaded  south- 
ern ironclad  ram  Virginia  in  routing  wooden  hulled  Union 
ships.  On  10  May  the  Confederate  flotilla  made  a spirited 


attack  on  Union  gunhoats  and  mortar  schooners  at  Plum 
Point  Bend,  Tenn.,  sinking  Cincinnati  and  forcing  Mound 
City  aground.  A fortnight  later  all  but  one  of  the  rams  had 
joined  the  Union  flotilla  above  Fort  Pillow  ready  for 
action.  As  the  ram  fleet  and  Western  Flotilla  prepared  to 
attack,  General  Halleck’s  capture  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  30 
May,  cut  the  railway  lines  which  supported  the  Confed- 
erate positions  at  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  forcing  the 
South  to  abandon  these  river  strongholds. 

The  Confederacy  charged  its  River  Defense  Fleet,  the 
only  remaining  operational  group  of  southern  warships 
worthy  of  the  name  fleet,  -with  the  task  of  stemming  the 
Union  advance  down  the  Mississippi.  The  South’s  strategy 
called  for  a naval  stand  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

On  the  evening  of  6 June,  Flag  Officer  Davis  arrived 
above  the  city  with  his  ironclads.  Before  dawn  the  next 
morning  the  Union  ships  raised  their  anchors  and  dropped 
downstream  by  their  stems.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Con- 
federate rams  got  underway  from  the  Memphis  levee 
and  opened  fire. 

At  this  point  Colonel  Ellet  ordered  his  rams  to  steam 
through  the  line  of  Flag  Officer  Davis’  slower  ironclads 
and  to  run  down  the  Confederate  steamers.  His  flagship 
Queen  of  the  West  headed  straight  for  Colonel  Lovell,  the 
leading  southern  ram.  A moment  before  the  two  ships 
crashed,  one  of  Colonel  Lovell’s  engines  failed  causing 
her  to  veer.  The  Union  ram’s  reinforced  prow  smashed 
into  Colonel  Lovell’s  side,  ripping  a fatal  hole  in  her  hull. 
When  Queen  of  the  West  pulled  free  from  Lovell,  she  ran 
aground  on  the  Arkansas  shore.  Meanwhile,  Union  ram 
Monarch  crashed  into  foundering  Lovell  with  a second 
blow  which  sent  her  to  the  river  bottom  with  all  but  five 
of  her  crew.  By  then  Davis’  ironclads  had  steamed  with- 
in easy  range  of  the  southern  ships  and  began  to  score 
with  the  effective  fire.  In  the  ensuing  close  action,  the 
Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet  was  destroyed;  all  of 
its  ships,  except  Van  Dorn,  were  either  captured,  sunk, 
or  grounded.  Mingo  and  Lioness,  ordered  to  protect  the 
rear  of  Ellet’s  column,  reached  the  scene  of  battle  after 
the  rout  was  over.  Memphis  surrendered  to  Flag  Officer 
Davis,  and  the  pressure  of  relentless  naval  power  placed 
another  important  segment  of  the  Mississippi  firmly  under 
Union  control,  an  open  wound  in  the  Confederate  heart- 
land. During  the  next  few  days,  the  rams  took  on  cannon 
to  prepare  to  fight  Confederate  ships  which  they  could 
not  reach  with  their  deadly  prows. 

On  19  June  Mingo  and  four  sister  rams  got  underway 
downstream  from  Memphis.  A week  later,  after  the  rams 
had  moved  down  the  river  to  a point  just  above  Vicks- 
burg, Ellet  sent  a party  across  the  peninsula,  formed  by  a 
bend  in  the  river  opposite  the  hillside  town,  to  tell  Far- 
ragut,  just  below  the  fortress,  that  the  Union  had  won 
control  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Farragut  ran  the  gauntlet 
past  Vicksburg’s  guns  28  June,  and  Flag  Oflacer  Davis 
joined  him  above  the  city  with  the  Western  Flotilla  1 July. 

The  meeting  of  the  fresh  water  and  salt  water  squadrons 
helped  buoy  morale  throughout  the  North,  but  control 
of  the  river  which  it  implied  could  not  be  realized  until 
the  South  lost  its  Gibraltar-like  fortress  at  Vicksburg.  A 
year  of  seemingly  endless  labor  and  bitter  fighting  awaited 
the  champions  of  the  Union  cause  before  President  Lincoln 
could  write:  “The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed 
to  the  sea  . . 

On  15  July  Conferedate  ironclad  ram  Arkansas,  built 
at  Memphis  and  completed  at  Yazoo,  Miss.,  raced  down  the 
Yazoo  River  and  fought  through  the  combined  Union 
squadrons  to  shelter  under  the  guns  at  Vicksburg.  At  the 
first  sight  of  Arkansas,  Lancaster  tried  to  ram  the  south- 
ern ship ; but  when  she  was  a mere  100  yards  from  her 
quarry,  a broadside  from  the  ironclad  opened  up  her  lines 
and  made  her  unmanageable.  As  Lancaster  drifted  down- 
stream, Queen  of  the  West  caught  her  and  towed  her  to 
safety.  The  following  day  ram  Mingo  came  alongside  and 
took  Lancaster  to  Memphis  for  repairs. 

In  the  coming  months  Mingo  and  her  sister  rams  worked 
tirelessly  to  control  the  river  and  to  help  capture  Vieks- 
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burg.  In  November  she  sank  accidentally  at  Cape  Girard- 
eau, Mo. 

II 

( SS-261 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'9" ; b. 

27'3”;dr.  15'3” ; s.  20.25  (surf.),  8.75  (subm.)  ; cpl.  60; 

a.  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Mingo  (SS-261)  was  laid  down  21  March  1942  by  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  30  November ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Pence ; and  commissioned  12  Feb- 
ruary 1943,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Ralph  C.  Lynch,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Long  Island,  Mingo  sailed  for  New- 
port, R.I.,  1 April  1943  for  3 weeks  of  operations  with 
the  torpedo  station.  She  cleared  New  London  16  May  for 
the  Pacific  via  the  Canal  Zone. 

After  further  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Mingo  departed 
on  her  maiden  war  patrol  25  June.  She  made  damaging 
attacks  on  three  Japanese  merchant  ships  and  bombarded 
Sorol  Island  off  the  Palaus  before  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  refit. 

Her  second  war  patrol,  from  29  September  to  20  Novem- 
ber, took  her  to  the  Marshalls ; Carolines ; and  Marianas. 
Her  torpedoes  damaged  a Japanese  carrier  of  the  Kasuga 
class.  She  departed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Calif.  The 
submarine  left  the  west  coast  3 February  1944  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific. 

For  her  third  war  patrol,  Mingo  joined  the  7th  Fleet 
in  patrolling  the  South  China  Sea.  She  then  sailed  for 
Brisbane,  Australia,  via  the  Bismark  Sea  and  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  arriving  9 May.  She  continued  on  to  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands,  10  June  for  further  training. 

Mingo  left  Manus  for  the  Philippines  18  June  on  her 
fourth  war  patrol.  On  7 July  she  attacked  a Japanese 
high-speed  convoy  off  Luzon  and  sank  2,100-ton  destroyer 
Tamcmawi.  The  submarine  put  in  to  Fremantle,  Austra- 
lia, 30  July. 

Mingo  began  her  fifth  war  patrol  27  August.  Although 
her  primary  operation  was  lifeguard  duty  in  support  of  the 
13th  Air  Force  strikes  on  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  she 
sank  four  coastal  freighters.  Mingo  did  a noteworthy  job 
as  lifeguard  as  she  rescued  16  Liberator  fliers  shot  down 
off  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  six  from  rubber  boats  in  Makassar 
Strait  and  the  other  10  from  the  beach  of  Celebes  Island. 
She  moored  in  Fremantle  13  October. 

Her  sixth  war  patrol,  mostly  reconnaissance  duty,  took 
place  west  of  Borneo.  On  25  December  Mingo  made  a night 
torpedo  attack  on  a Japanese  convoy  on  a run  between 
Singapore  and  Brunei,  Borneo.  Beside  damaging  an  es- 
cort gunboat,  she  sank  loaded  9,486-ton  tanker  Manila 
Maru.  The  sinking  of  a maru  of  that  name  was  prophetic, 
for  the  Japanese  were  only  3 months  away  from  losing 
their  hold  completely  on  the  ship’s  namesake,  the  Philip- 
pine capital.  After  assisting  two  other  submarines  in  suc- 
cessful attacks,  she  returned  to  Fremantle  29  December 
for  repairs. 

Mingo  took  station  at  the  South  China  Sea  again  for 
her  seventh  and  last  war  patrol  from  6 February  to  10 
April.  On  14  February  she  sailed  to  Fremantle  to  repair 
damage  caused  by  a hurricane  in  which  she  had  lost  two 
men  on  the  10th.  She  departed  19  February  for  further 
patrol  off  the  Gulf  of  Siam  before  arriving  in  the  Marianas 
10  Aoril. 

While  en  route  to  Hawaii  14  August,  Mingo  received 
word  of  the  end  of  hostilities.  After  a short  stay  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast. 

On  January  1947  Mingo  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Recommissioned  20  May 
1955.  Mingo  was  transferred  on  loan  to  Japan  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  and  renamed  Kuroshio  (SS- 
501)  15  August.  She  continued  to  serve  the  Japanese  Navy 
as  Kuroshio  until  decommissioned  31  March  1966.  . 

Mingo  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice. Five  of  her  seven  war  patrols  were  designated 
“successful.” 


Mingoe 

(SwStGbt : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  6'5” ; a.  4 9”,  2 
100-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.,  2 20-pdr.,  1 heavy  12-pdr.,  1 12-pdr. ; 
cl.  Agawam) 

A side-wheel  steam  gunboat,  Mingoe  was  built  under 
contract  with  D.  S.  Mainthon  at  Bordentown,  N.J. ; was 
launched  6 August  1863;  and  commissioned  29  July  1864 
at  Philadelphia,  Comdr.  J.  B.  Creighton  in  command. 

Mingoe  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
13  August  1864  and  performed  blockade  duty  in  the  St. 
John’s  River  and  off  Charleston  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  February  1865,  she  assisted  Sherman’s  Army  in  its  ad- 
vance up  the  James  River.  After  the  end  of  the  Conflict, 
Mingoe  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  laid  up  at  League 
Island  until  sold  3 October  1867. 


Minidoka 

A county  in  southern  Idaho. 

(Dp.  3805  ; 1.  323'9”  ; 1.  50'1”  ; cpl.  34) 

Minidoka  (AK-196),  a C1-M-AV1  type  cargo  ship, 
was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Superior,  Wis.,  26 
August  1944 ; launched  13  January  1945  ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.  N.  Elder;  and  completed  5 Mav  1945.  While  under  con- 
version for  Navy  use  at  the  Superior  yard  of  Walter 
Butler,  her  conversion  was  canceled  25  August  1945.  Sub- 
sequently, she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
renamed  Coastal  Herold,  and  operated  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  by  Waterman  Steamship  Oorp. 

Minivet 

I 

A type  of  cuckoo  shrike  of  Asiatic  origin. 

(AM-371;  dp.  890;  1.  221'1” ; b.  32'2” ; dr.  10'9” ; s. 

18.1  k. ; cpl.  105 ; a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  1 dcp. ; cl. 

Auk) 

Minivet  (AM-371)  was  laid  down  19  July  1944  by  Savan- 
nah Machine  & Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. : launched  8 
November  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Jerrell; 
commissioned  29  May  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  Lagreze 
in  command. 

Minivet  concluded  shakedown  training  at  Little  Creek, 
Va„  and  22  August  steamed  out  of  Norfolk  en  route  to 
assignment  in  the  Far  East.  She  arrived  Sasebo,  Japan 
30  October  with  Mine  Division  23  to  play  her  part  in  open- 
ing the  sealanes  to  peacetime  commerce. 

During  her  first  month  in  the  area,  escort  trips  to  Pusan, 
Korea,  and  from  Okinawa  left  little  time  to  stream  her 
minesweeping  gear.  After  a brief  availability  period  AM- 
371  departed  Sasebo  23  December  in  company  with  eight 
Japanese  vessels  to  complete  the  sweeping  of  the  Tsushima 
Straits.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the  second  pass  of  the 
day  on  29  December  she  struck  a mine  and  in  a matter 
of  minutes  rolled  over  and  sank.  Despite  the  discipline 
and  courageous  action  of  her  crew  and  the  bravery  of 
American  and  Japanese  rescuers,  Minivet  suffered  31 
men  killed  or  missing.  She  became  the  first  American  mine- 
sweeper lost  during  these  hazardous  operations  that  had 
destroyed  20,000  mines  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Her 
name  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  21  January  1946 
after  logbook  and  last  survivors  had  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Minivet  (AM-371)  received  one  battle  star  for  her  serv- 
ice in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

II 

(LCI(L)-969:  dp.  209;  1.  159';  b.  23'8”;  dr..  5'8” ; 
s.  14.4  k. ; cpl.  41 ; a.  5 20mm. ; cl.  LCI(L)-351) 

The  second  Minivet  (AMCU-32)  was  laid  down  as  LCI 
(L)-969  29  February  1944  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
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Orange,  Tex. ; launched  27  March  1944 ; and  commissioned 
21  April  1944,  Lt.  J.  W.  Clement  in  command. 

Completing  snakedown  out  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  LCI 
(L)-9ti9  joined  with  other  recently  commissioned  land- 
ing craft  13  May  1944  to  form  LCI  ( L)  Group  43  of  Flotilla 
15.  Five  days  later  they  steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  southwest  Pacific.  Upon  arrival  New  Guinea  in 
July,  they  began  transporting  troops  to  the  advance  bases 
of  Aitape  and  Hollandia.  Troops  embarked  at  Mafiin  Bay 

10  September  waded  ashore  in  the  unopposed  invasion  of 
Morotai  on  the  15th.  Seizure  of  this  northern  island  of 
the  Molucca  group  further  smoothed  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  American  forces  to  the  Philippines. 

At  Milne,  New  Guinea,  20  October,  LCI (L)-969  was 
separated  from  her  flotilla  and  placed  in  the  7th  Fleet 
Service  Force.  For  the  next  10  months  she  operated 
throughout  waters  between  northern  New  Guinea,  Manus, 
and  the  Philippines.  As  the  war  ended,  the  various  units 
of  Flotilla  15  gathered  at  Leyte  and  as  part  of  TF  73 
were  placed  under  control  of  the  commander,  Yangtze 
Patrol.  Departing  for  the  coast  of  China  5 September,  the 
craft  weathered  the  typhoon  of  the  17th  off  Okinawa  and 
arrived  Shanghai  6 October. 

LCI  (L)-909  helped  transport  occupation  troops  of  the 
70th  Chinese  Army  to  Formosa  in  mid-Ootober.  By  the  end 
of  November  the  flotilla  was  preparing  for  its  homeward 
passage,  and  on  16  February  1946  she  arrived  San  Peuro, 
Calif.  Carried  in  the  well  of  a dock  landing  ship,  she 
reached  New  Orleans  27  July  for  inactivation.  She  de- 
commissioned 3 October  1946  and  was  placed  in  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  she  was  named  Minivet,  7 
March  1952  and  slated  for  reconversion  and  reclassifica- 
tion as  AMCU-32,  which  she  became  in  June.  She  served 
for  2 years  in  the  4th  Naval  District  before  again  decom- 
missioning 1 July  1954  and  resuming  the  designation  LCI 
(L)-969.  Returned  to  the  Reserve  Fleet,  she  ended  her 
career  30  November  when  she  was  designated  a target  at 
Green  Cove  Springs  Naval  Station.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  in  March  1957. 

LCI (L)-969  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mink 

A mammal  found  in  the  cooler  latitudes  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  valued  for  its  lustrous  fur. 

( IX-123 : dp.  14,500;  1.  441'6" ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4" ; s. 

11  k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm. ; T.  Z-ET1-S-C3) 

Mink  (IX-123)  was  laid  down  as  Judah  Touro  20  Oc- 
tober 1943  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
Delta  S.  B.  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. ; launched 
4 December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lazarus ; re- 
named Mink  27  October  1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy  8 
January  1944;  and  commissioned  9 January  1944,  Lt. 
W.  J.  Meagher  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Texas,  Mink  arrived  Balboa,  C.Z., 
2 February  1944.  She  then  sailed  to  Milne  Bay,  New 
Guinea,  with  a cargo  of  diesel  oil  and  motor  gasoline,  ar- 
riving 12  March  to  strengthen  the  service  force  of  the 
7th  Fleet.  After  unloading  cargo  and  fuel  along  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  she  joined  a convoy  which  anchored  in 
Seeadler  Harbor.  Admiralty  Islands,  30  May.  Mink  spent 
the  next  2 months  discharging  cargoes  of  aviation  gas, 
diesel,  and  lubricating  oil  to  many  ships  and  craft  during 
the  buildup  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

She  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines,  24  October  from 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  Mink's  gunners  shot  down  two 
Japanese  planes  during  the  great  Rattle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
a milestone  victory  on  the  route  to  Tokyo.  This  battle 
gave  the  Japanese  a painful  reminder  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  securing  safe  passage  for  tankers  and  sup- 
ply craft.  Despite  formidable  logistics  problems,  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  control  of  the  sea  enabled  the  service  forces  to 
carry  out  their  orders,  essential  to  the  success  of  all  op- 
erations afloat  and  ashore.  After  Leyte,  the  Japanese  mer- 


chant navy  could  not  even  supply  adequately  what  was 
left  of  its  fighting  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  services 
forces  of  the  United  States  continued  to  provide  the 
“beans,  bullets,  and  black  oil”  that  enabled  the  7th  Fleet  to 
strike  overwhelming  blows  against  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Mink  steamed  with  a convoy  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon, 
reaching  her  destination  13  January  1945.  There  Vice 
Adm.  T.  C.  Kincaid  and  the  7th  Fleet  landed  army  troops 
in  a smooth  amphibious  operation  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Luzon  campaign.  For  the 
next  4 months,  Mink  steamed  off  the  Morotai  Islands, 
refueling  ships,  and  during  the  final  month  of  the  war, 
she  ranged  from  Luzon  to  Mindanao,  refueling  craft. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  she  sailed  to  New- 
port News,  Va.,  arriving  16  May  1946.  Mmk  decommis- 
sioned 26  June  and  was  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  27  June.  On  19  July  she  was  stricken 
from  the  Naval  Register.  Renamed  Judah  Touro,  she  was 
subsequently  sold  into  merchant  service,  and  later  car- 
ried the  names  Scavalor,  Apukia,  and  Elcni  V. 

Mink,  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Minneapolis 

A city  in  southeast  Minnesota. 

I 

(€-13:  dp.  7,375;  1.  413'1"  ; b.  58'2"  ; dr.  22'7"  ; s.  21 

k. ; cpl.  477 ; a.  1 8",  2 6",  8 4”,  12  6-pdrs„  4 Lpdrs,  4 

18"  tt. ; cl.  Columbia) 

The  first  Minneapolis  (C-13)  was  laid  down  16  Decem- 
ber 1891  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
launched  12  August  1893 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Washburn,  daughter  of  Senator  William  D.  Washburn  of 
Minnesota ; and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  13  Decem- 
ber 1894,  Capt.  G.  H.  Wadleigh,  USN,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  the  new 
cruiser  took  part  in  maneuvers  and  cruises  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  AVest  Indies  until  she  was 
assigned  to  the  European  Squadron  27  November  1895, 
arriving  Gibraltar,  13  December.  After  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  she  visited  Cronstadt,  Russia,  13  May 
to  19  June,  as  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  T.  O.  Selfridge,  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II.  Following  visits  to  principal  ports  of  north- 
ern Europe  she  returned  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  She  de- 
parted Gibraltar  21  June  1897  and  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia 6 July.  The  next  day  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

Upon  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean  War,  Minne- 
apolis was  assigned  to  the  Northern  Patrol  Squadron, 
operating  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  In  April  1898,  she  was  dispatched  for  scouting 
duty  in  the  AVest  Indies,  searching  for  Admiral  Cervera’s 
fleet  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  returning  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  19  May  1898,  en  route  to  Key  West, 
Fla. 

She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  18  August  1898  and 
remained  in  ordinary  in  League  Island  Navy  Yard  until 
recommissioned  as  a receiving  ship  23  April  1902.  She 
again  decommissioned  at  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia, 2 June  1903  and  recommissioned  5 October  1903. 
She  took  part  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Celebration  at 
New  Orleans,  16  to  28  December,  and  spent  much  of  the 
next  year  cruising  the  AVest  Indies. 

Minneapolis  arrived  New  London  2 May  1905  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  unveiling  of  the  John  AVinthrop  Alonument, 
then  was  assigned  to  a Special  Service  Squadron  with 
Ccasar  and  Dixie,  under  the  command  of  Rear  Adm.  C. 
M.  Colby,  to  make  astronomical  and  other  scientific  ob- 
servations off  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Africa.  She  sailed 
from  New  York  3 July  1905  and  arrived  at  Gibraltar 
on  the  17tli,  carrying  scientists  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse, 
30  August  1905.  She  departed  the  Mediterranean  10 
November  1905  and  sailed  via  France  and  England  to  the 
United  States  arriving  Hampton  Roads,  23  December. 
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USS  Minneapolis  (C-13)— 1894. 


She  was  at  Annapolis,  20  April  to  5 May  1906,  for 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  arrival  of  the  body  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  and,  after  taking  midshipmen  on  a 
practice  cruise,  conducted  training  cruises  for  men  of  the 
naval  militias  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  She  decom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  17  November  1906  and  re- 
mained in  ordinary  until  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I. 

Recommissioned  2 July  1917,  Minneapolis  got  underway 
from  Philadelphia  15  September  for  Hampton  Roads,  and 
departed  that  base  26  October  for  Colon,  Canal  Zone, 
where  she  joined  British  transports  Arawa  and  Corinthia. 
The  vessels  sailed  from  Colon  6 November  and  steamed 
by  way  of  Hampton  Roads  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
cruiser  continued  to  operate  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
until  assigned  to  transatlantic  convoy  duty  24  February 
1918.  During  the  next  8 months  she  made  four  escort  voy- 
ages, departing  New  York  and  sailing  to  ocean  rendezvous 
where  the  convoys  were  turned  over  to  British  destroyers. 
On  her  last  voyage  she  departed  New  York  on  9 October 
as  escort  for  a convoy  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York,  19  October.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Station  as  flagship,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif., 
7 February  1919.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  15  March  1921,  and  was  sold  on  5 August 
1921. 

II 

(CA-36:  dp.  9,950;  1.  588'2" ; b.  61'9”;  dr.  19'5" ; s.  32.7 
k. ; cpl.  708 ; a.  9 8",  8 5",  8 .50  cal. ; cl.  New  Orleans) 

The  second  Minneapolis  (CA-36)  was  laid  down  27  June 
1921  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard ; launched  6 September 
1933 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Grace  L.  Newton ; and  commis- 
sioned 19  May  1934,  Capt.  Gordon  W.  Haines  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  European  waters  during  July  to 
September  1934  and  alterations  in  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  the  new  heavy  cruiser  departed  4 April  1935  for 
the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego,  arriving  18  April  to 
join  Cruiser  Division  7,  Scouting  Force.  She  operated 
along  the  west  coast,  aside  from  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean 
early  in  1939,  until  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1940. 

When  Japan  attacked  her  base  7 December  1941,  Min- 
neapolis was  at  sea  for  gunnery  practice  about  20  miles 
from  Pearl  Harbor.  She  immediately  took  up  patrol  until 
late  January  1942  when  she  joined  a carrier  task  force 
about  to  raid  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls.  While  screening 
Lexington  1 February,  she  helped  turn  back  an  air  at- 
tack in  which  three  Japanese  “Bettys”  were  splashed. 
She  screened  the  carriers  during  their  successful  raids 
20  February  and  again  10  March,  when  they  blasted  Jap- 


anese shipping  at  Lae  and  Salamaua,  disrupting  enemy 
supply  lines  to  those  garrisons. 

Minneapolis  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea- 
4 to  8 May,  screening  Lexington  through  the  great  air 
engagement  and  shooting  down  three  Japanese  bombers. 
She  rescued  survivors  when  Lexington  was  lost,  part  of 
the  price  for  preserving  the  vital  lines  of  communication 
to  Austral; a and  New  Zealand  and  stopping  further 
Japanese  expansion  southward. 

The  cruiser  was  also  engaged  in  the  second  key  battle  of 
the  early  phase  of  the  Pacific  war,  the  Battle  of  Midway 
3 to  6 June,  again  protecting  the  carriers  as  their  aviators 
dealt  a deadly  blow  to  Japanese  naval  aviation,  sinking 
four  enemy  carriers  and  downing  250  planes  with  their 
trained  pilots.  This  victory  was  not  only  critical  in  pre- 
serving the  American  position  in  the  central  Pacific,  but 
meant  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Japanese  sea/air 
power,  so  decisive  in  modern  naval  warfare. 

After  replenishing  and  repairing  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Min- 
neapolis sailed  to  protect  the  carriers  as  they  covered  the 
landings  on  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  7 to  9 August.  Re- 
maining with  the  flattops,  she  went  to  the  aid  of  Saratoga 
30  August,  when  the  carrier  took  a torpedo  hit,  and  towed 
her  from  the  danger  area.  Through  September  and  Octo- 
ber, she  supported  landings  west  of  Lunga  Point  and  on 
Funafuti. 

As  flagship  of  TF  67,  she  sortied  29  November  to  inter- 
cept a Japanese  force  attempting  to  reinforce  Guadal- 
canal. At  2305  the  next  night  she  spotted  six  Japanese 
ships,  and  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  was  opened  by  her 
8-inch  fire.  Within  2 minutes,  she  had  sunk  an  enemy 
transport ; and  her  second  group  of  four  salvos,  with  those 
of  another  cruiser,  sank  a second  enemy  ship.  Now  a 
second  group  of  Japanese  warships,  which  had  been  giving 
distant  cover  to  the  transport  group,  entered  the  action, 
and  Minneapolis  took  two  torpedo  hits,  one  on  the  port 
bow,  the  other  in  her  number  two  fireroom,  causing  loss 
of  power  and  severe  damage : her  bow  was  gone  back  to 
the  chain  pipes,  her  port  side  badly  ruptured,  and  two 
firerooms  open  to  the  sea.  Magnificent  damage  control 
work  and  skillful  seamanship  kept  her  afloat  and  enabled 
her  to  reach  Tulagi.  There,  camouflaged  with  palm  fronds 
and  shrubs  to  protect  her  from  frequent  air  raids,  she 
was  temporarily  repaired  by  her  own  crew  with  the  help 
of  a Seabee  unit  stationed  on  the  island,  and  was  able 
to  sail  for  extensive  repairs  at  Mare  Island. 

By  August  1943,  Minneapolis  was  back  in  the  Pacific 
for  20  months  of  frontline  duty  which  would  include  every 
major  Pacific  operation  save  Iwo  Jima.  Her  first  was 
the  bombardment  of  Wake  5 October,  then  20  November 
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to  4 December,  sbe  joined  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Makin  in  the  Gilberts.  In  December  she  screened  a carrier 
group  in  the  preinvasion  strikes  against  Kwajalein  and 
Majuro,  serving  on  in  the  capture  of  the  Marshalls  into 
mid-February  1944.  With  the  carriers  blasting  the  Mari- 
anas and  the  Carolines,  Minneapolis  continued  to  guard 
them  through  raids  on  the  Palaus,  Truk,  Satawan,  Ponape, 
and  other  key  Japanese  bases  into  April.  The  latter  raids 
were  coordinated  with  the  landings  at  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea. 

In  May,  Minneapolis  prepared  at  Majuro  for  the  assaults 
in  the  Marianas,  firing  on  Saipan  in  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment 14  June.  As  word  came  that  a large  Japanese  force 
was  sailing  to  attempt  a disruption  of  the  operation,  Min- 
neapolis rejoined  TF  58  to  screen  the  carriers  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  19  and  20  June.  As  American 
aviators  won  another  great  victory,  Minneapolis  screened 
the  carriers  and  provided  antiaircraft  fire.  After  taking  a 
bomb  miss  close  aboard,  her  crew  again  patched  her 
up. 

From  8 July  to  9 August,  Minneapolis  brought  her 
heavy  guns  to  the  support  of  the  Marines  winning  Guam 
back  from  the  enemy.  Firing  deep  support,  night  harrasing, 
and  call  fire,  she  won  grateful  praise  from  Gen.  A.  H. 
Turnage,  commanding  the  3d  Marine  Division : “ . . . a 
prime  factor  in  the  success  of  this  operation  ...  a 
job  well  done.”  From  6 September  to  14  October,  she 
gave  similar  essential  aid  to  the  capture  of  the  Palaus, 
her  operations  at  the  close  of  that  period  preparing  di- 
rectly for  the  assault  on  Leyte.  In  the  preinvasion  bom- 
bardment force,  she  entered  Leyte  Gulf  17  October,  and 
she  downed  five  enemy  planes  during  the  initial  resistance 
to  the  assault. 

As  the  Japanese  launched  the  three-pronged  naval  at- 
tack which  would  develop  into  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
Minneapolis  was  assigned  24  October  to  Adm.  Jesse  B. 
Oldendorf’s  bombardment  group  with  other  cruisers  and 
older  battleships.  With  them  she  deployed  across  Surigao 
Strait  that  night,  alert  to  any  sign  of  contact  with  the 
enemy  by  the  plucky  PT-boats  and  destroyers  fanned  out 
ahead.  As  the  Japanese  ships  steamed  in  column,  they 
ignored  the  flank  attacks  of  the  smaller  ships  heading 
straight  for  Oldendorf’s  battleline,  which  opened  fire  with 
an  enormous  coordinated  salvo,  immediately  sinking  the 
first  of  the  two  Japanese  battleships  they  would  conquer 
that  night.  Three  destroyers  were  also  sunk,  and  a heavy 
cruiser  so  badly  damaged  that  aircraft  could  pick  it  off 
the  next  day.  Admiral  Oldendorf  in  this  Battle  of  Surigao 
Strait  had  performed  the  classic  maneuver  of  crossing  the 
T,  meeting  the  individual  fire  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
massed  fire,  and  had  won  a victory  as  great  as  his  brother 
admirals  in  the  other  three  phases  of  this  battle. 

Continuing  to  alternate  carrier  screening  and  bombard- 
ment duties  in  the  Philippines,  Minneapolis  was  on  the 
scene  for  the  attack  and  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon, 
4 to  18  January  1945  and  the  landings  on  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  13  to  18  February.  During  March  she  prepared 
for  the  assault  on  Okinawa,  off  which  she  arrived  for  pre- 
invasion bombardment  on  the  25th.  She  fired  at  once  on 
Kerama  Rhetto,  seized  first  in  a brilliant  move  to  provide 
a safe  haven  for  ships  during  the  assault  on  Okinawa 
proper.  When  the  main  invasion  began  1 April,  Minneapo- 
lis bombarded  the  Japanese  airfield  at  Naha,  rendering 
it  useless  to  the  enemy,  then  began  call  fire  as  ground 
forces  pinpointed  her  targets  by  radio. 

After  months  of  such  action,  her  gun  barrels  were  worn 
so  badly  as  to  need  replacement,  and  she  prepared  to  sail 
12  April.  Her  departure  was  delayed  that  day  by  the 
largest  air  attack  yet  of  the  Okinawa  operation,  during 
which  she  splashed  four  would-be  kamikazes  and  watched 
three  others  crash  harmlessly  into  the  sea.  At  nightfall 
she  sailed  for  Bremerton,  Wash.,  where  she  repaired  and 
replaced  the  linings  of  her  gun  barrels.  Headed  back  for 
more  action,  she  was  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  at  the 
end  of  hostilities. 

She  flew  the  flag  of  Adm.  Thomas  Kincaid  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  Japanese  surrender  of  Korea  9 September,  then 


patrolled  the  Yellow  Sea,  covering  the  landing  of  Marines 
at  Taku  and  Chinwangtao,  China.  After  carrying  home- 
ward bound  veterans  to  the  west  coast,  she  sailed  14  Jan- 
uary 1946  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve.  21  May  1946, 
and  out  of  commission  10  February  1947.  She  was  sold 
for  scrapping  14  August  1959  to  Union  Metals  and  Alloys 
Corp. 

Minneapolis  received  16  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Minnehaha 

The  wife  of  Hiawatha,  the  Dakota  Indian  chief  in  Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘The  Song  of  Hiawatha.”  Translation  of  the 
name  from  the  Sioux  language  is  “laughing  water.” 

( YT-271 : dp.  320  t.  (f)  ; 1.  102' ; b.  24' ; dr.  10'2"  ; s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  15 ; a.  none) 

Minnehaha  (YT-271)  was  built  in  1942  by  Gulfport 
Boiler  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  for  Michael  Moran  Tug 
Co. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  29  May  1942  ; named  Minnehaha 
9 June  1942 ; and  placed  in  service  with  the  5th  Naval 
District  10  July  1942. 

The  harbor  tug,  redesignated  YTM-271  on  15  May  1944, 
continued  in  service  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  strick- 
en from  the  Navy  list  30  December  1946  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposition.  Subsequently 
sold  to  Penn  No.  3.  Inc.,  of  Rosslyn,  N.Y.,  the  tug  operates 
into  1969  as  Penn  No.  3. 


Minnemac  11 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-202 : t.  78  (gr.)  ; 1.  78'4"  ; b.  14'6" ; dr.  5';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  9 ; a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Minnemac  II  (SP-202),  a motorboat  built  in  1914  by 
George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponsett,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  under  free  lease  from  her  owner,  Arthur  J. 
Eddy  of  Chicago,  7 May  1917 ; enrolled  in  the  Naval  De- 
fense Reserve  Force  3 July  1917 ; and  commissioned  5 
July  1917,  Ens.  Jerome  Eddy,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Great  Lakes  area,  Minnemac  II  patrolled 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  out  of  her  assigned  section 
base.  Following  the  end  of  World  War  I,  she  was  returned 
to  her  owner  13  January  1919. 


Minneopa 

(SP-1701 : 1.  36' ; b.  8' ; dr.  2'7'' ; s.  7 k.) 

Minneopa,  a motorboat,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  9 
October  1917  for  use  on  section  patrol  during  World  War 
I.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner,  S.  E.  Patterson,  in 
1918. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota,  a territory  organized  in  1849  and  named  for 
a Sioux  Indian  word  meaning  “sky-tinted  water,”  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  11  May  1858  as  the  32d  State. 

I 

Minnesota,  a wooden  steam  frigate,  was  laid  down  in 
May  1854  by  Washington  Navy  Yard ; launched  1 Decem- 
ber 1855 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Susan  L.  Mann ; and  com- 
missioned 21  May  1857,  Capt.  S.  F.  Dupont  in  command. 

Minnesota,  carrying  William  B.  Reed,  U.S.  Minister  to 
China,  departed  Norfolk  1 July  1857  for  the  Orient.  Dur- 
ing her  service  with  the  East  India  Squadron,  she  visited 
many  of  the  principal  ports  of  China  and  Japan  before 
departing  Hong  Kong  to  bring  Mr.  Reed  home  with  a 
newly  negotiated  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  China.  Upon 
arrival  in  Boston  2 June  1859,  Minnesota  decommissioned 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  2 .Tune  1859  and  remained  in 
ordinary  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
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USS  Minnesota,  a frigate,  1861-1901. 


Minnesota  recommissioned  2 May  1861,  Capt.  G.  J.  Van 
Brunt  in  command,  and  became  flagship  of  the  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Silas 
Stringham.  She  arrived  Hampton  Roads  13  May  and  the 
next  day  captured  schooners  Mary  Willis,  Delaware 
Farmer,  and  Emily  Ann.  Minnesota  took  bark  Winfred  on 
the  25th  and  bark  Sally  McGee  26  June.  Schooner  Sally 
Mears  became  her  prize  1 July  and  bark  Mary  Warick 
struck  her  colors  to  the  steam  frigate  on  the  10th. 

Minnesota  led  a joint  Army-Navy  expedition  against  two 
important  Confederate  forts  which  had  been  erected  at 
Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.  The  squadron  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Clark  on  the  morning  of  28  August  1861  forcing  the  Con- 
federate gunners  to  abandon  the  fort  at  noon.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  fire  of  the  squadron  was  concentrated  on  Fort 
Hatteras.  The  bombardment  was  so  effective  the  Confed- 
erates were  compelled  to  seek  cover  in  bomb  shelters  and 
surrendered. 

When  Flag  Officer  Louis  M.  Goldsborough  relieved 
Stringham  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  23  September,  he  selected  Minnesota  as  his  flag 
ship. 

While  blockading  off  Hampton  Roads,  8 March  1862, 
Minnesota  sighted  three  Confederate  ships,  Jamestown, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Virginia — the  former  Merrimack,  re- 
built and  protected  by  iron  plates — rounding  Sewell’s 
Point  and  heading  toward  Newport  News.  Minnesota 
slipped  her  cables  and  got  underway  to  engage  the  south- 
ern warships.  When  about  1%  miles  from  Newport  News, 
Minnesota  grounded. 

Meanwhile  Virginia  passed  frigate  Congress  and 
rammed  sloop-of-war  Cumberland.  Virginia  then  engaged 
Congress  compelling  her  to  surrender.  Then  Virginia, 
Jamestown,  and  Patrick  Henry  bombarded  Minnesota 


killing  and  wounding  several  of  her  crew  before  the  Union 
warship’s  heavy  guns  drove  them  off.  Minnesota  also  fired 
upon  Virginia  with  her  pivot  gun.  Toward  twilight  the 
southern  iron-clad  withdrew  toward  Norfolk. 

The  recoil  from  her  broadside  guns  forced  Minnesota 
further  upon  the  mud  bank.  All  night  tugs  worked  to 
haul  her  off,  but  to  no  avail.  However,  during  the  night 
Monitor  arrived.  Early  the  next  morning  Virginia  re- 
appeared. As  the  range  closed,  Monitor,  steaming  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  the  iron-clad,  fired  gun  after  gun, 
and  Virginia  returned  fire  with  whole  broadsides,  neither 
with  much  apparent  effect.  Virginia,  finding  she  could  not 
hurt  Monitor,  turned  her  attention  to  Minnesota,  who  an- 
swered with  all  guns.  Virginia  fired  from  her  rifled  bow 
gun  a shell  which  passed  through  the  chief  engineer’s 
stateroom,  through  the  engineers’  mess  room,  amidships, 
and  burst  in  the  boatswain’s  room,  exploding  two  charges 
of  powder,  starting  a fire  which  was  promptly  ex- 
tinguished. 

At  midday  Virginia  withdrew  toward  Norfolk  and  the 
Union  Navy  resumed  its  efforts  to  refloat  Minnesota.  Early 
the  next  morning  steamer  S.  R.  Spaulding  and  several  tugs 
managed  to  refloat  the  frigate  and  she  anchored  opposite 
Fort  Monroe  for  temporary  repairs. 

For  the  next  few  years  she  served  as  flagship  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  While  anchored  off 
Newport  News  9 April  1864,  Minnesota  was  attacked  by 
Confederate  torpedo  boat  Squib  who  exploded  a torpedo 
charge  alongside  without  causing  damage  and  escaped. 

On  24  and  25  December,  Minnesota  took  part  in  amphib- 
ious operations  at  Fort  Fisher  which  guarded  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.  During  the  landings  she  took  a position  about  a 
mile  from  the  fort  and  laid  down  a devastating  barrage 
on  the  Conferedate  stronghold.  However,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
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withdrew  his  troops  nullifying  the  gains  won  by  the  joint 
Army-Navy  effort.  Three  weeks  later  the  Union  Navy  re- 
turned Federal  Troops,  now  commanded  by  the  more 
vigorous  General  Terry,  to  Fort  Fisher.  A landing  force  of 
240  men  from  Minnesota,  covered  by  a barrage  from  their 
own  ship,  participated  in  the  successful  assault.  This  oper- 
ation closed  Wilmington,  denying  the  Confederacy  the  use 
of  this  invaluable  port. 

Ordered  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Minnesota  decommis- 
sioned 16  February  1865.  She  recommissioned  3 June 
1867,  and  made  a cruise  with  midshipmen  to  Europe. 
She  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
13  January  1868.  Recommissioned  12  June  1875,  she  re- 
mained at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  gunnery  and 
training  ship  for  naval  apprentices.  In  October  1895, 
she  was  loaned  to  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia,  con- 
tinuing that  duty  until  August  1901  when  she  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Butler  & Co.  of  Boston.  She  eventually  was 
burned  at  Eastport,  Maine. 

II 

(BB-22 : dp.  16,000;  1.  456'4" ; b.  76'10" ; dr.  24'6" 
(mean)  ; s.  18  k. ; cpl.  880 ; a.  4 12",  8 8",  12  7",  20  3", 
12  3-pdr.,  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Connecticut) 

The  second  Minnesota  (BB-22)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  27 
October  1903 ; launched  8 April  1905 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Schaller ; and  commissioned  9 March  1907, 
Capt.  J.  Hubbard  in  command. 

Following  her  shakedown  off  the  New  England  coast, 
Minnesota  was  assigned  to  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  Jamestown,  Va.,  22  April  to 


3 September  1907.  On  16  December  she  departed  Hampton 
Roads  as  one  of  the  16  battleships  sent  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  a voyage  around  the  world.  The  cruise 
of  the  “Great  White  Fleet,”  lasting  until  22  February 
1909,  served  as  a deterrent  to  possible  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific  ; raised  American  prestige  as  a global  naval  power ; 
and,  most  importantly,  impressed  upon  Congress  the  need 
for  a strong  navy  and  a thriving  merchant  fleet  to  keep 
pace  with  the  United  States’  expanding  international  in- 
terests and  her  farflung  possessions. 

Returning  from  her  world  cruise,  Minnesota  resumed 
operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  During  the  next  3 
years  she  operated  primarily  along  the  east  coast,  with  one 
brief  deployment  to  the  English  Channel.  In  1912,  her 
employment  schedule  began  to  involve  her  more  in  inter- 
American  affairs.  During  the  first  half  of  that  year  she 
cruised  in  Cuban  waters  and  was  stationed  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  7 to  22  June,  to  support  actions  aimed  at  establishing 
order  during  the  Cuban  insurrection.  The  following  spring 
and  summer  she  cruised  in  Mexican  waters.  In  1914,  she 
twice  returned  to  Mexican  waters  (26  January  to  7 Au- 
gust and  11  October  to  19  December)  as  that  country  con- 
tinued in  the  throes  of  political  turmoil.  In  1915,  she 
resumed  east  coast  operations,  with  occasional  cruises 
to  the  Caribbean  area,  which  she  continued  until  Novem- 
ber 1916  when  she  became  flagship,  Reserve  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

On  6 April  1917,  as  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Minnesota  rejoined  the  active  fleet  at  Tangier 
Sound,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  assigned  to  Division  4, 
Battleship  Force.  During  World  War  I she  was  assigned 
as  a gunnery  and  engineering  training  ship,  cruising  off 
the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard  until  29  September  1918.  On 


USS  Minnesota  (BB-22).  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  served  in  Minnesota  as  executive  officer  1914-16,  then  a 

lieutenant  commander. 
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that  date,  20  miles  from  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  Lightship 
(38°11'  N. ; 74°41'  W.)  she  struck  a mine,  apparently  laid 
by  the  German  submarine  U-117.  Suffering  serious  damage 
to  the  starboard  side,  but  with  no  loss  of  life,  she  managed 
to  reach  Philadelphia  where  she  underwent  5 months  of 
repairs.  On  11  March  1919,  she  put  back  to  sea  as  a unit  of 
the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force.  Assigned  to  that  force 
until  23  July,  she  completed  three  round  trips  to  Brest, 
France,  to  return  over  3,000  veterans  to  the  United  States. 

Primarily  employed  thereafter  as  a training  ship,  Min- 
nesota conducted  two  midshipmen  summer  cruises  (1920 
and  1921)  before  decommissioned  1 December  1921.  Struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  the  same  day,  she  was  dismantled 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  on  23  January  1924 
was  sold  for  scrap. 


Minnesota  was  renamed  Troy  ( q.v .)  19  February  1919. 


Minnesotan 

Former  name  retained. 

(Str. : dp.  14,375;  1.  429'9”  ; b.  53'6"  ; dr.  29'6"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  88;  a.  14",  13”) 

Minnesotan,  a steamship,  was  built  by  Maryland  Steel 
Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; launched  in  September  1912  for 
use  as  a service  collier  by  American  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.,  New  York ; chartered  by  the  Army  11  September  1917 
for  service  as  an  animal  transport  to  France ; taken  over 
by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  in  NOTS  23  August  1918 
at  Norfolk,  Lieut.  Comdr.  E.  L.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Refitted  and  armed,  Minneasotan  loaded  a general  cargo 
and  after  a brief  voyage  to  New  York,  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk 4 September  joining  a convoy  at  New  York  for  Eu- 
rope. Arriving  Gibraltar  21  September,  the  ship  proceeded 
to  Marseilles  to  unload  and  on  21  October  steamed  for 
home  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  arriving  Newport  News  7 No- 
vember. Minnesotan  loaded  cargo  and  798  horses  and  de- 
parted for  France  30  November,  arriving  Bordeaux  13 
days  later.  She  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire  14  December  and 
on  the  21st  put  out  for  Norfolk  arriving  3 January  1919. 
The  ship  sailed  up  to  New  York  4 to  6 January.  Upon 
arrival  she  was  inspected  and  found  suitable  for  conver- 
sion to  a troop  transport. 

Transferred  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  7 Janu- 
ary, Minnesotan  was  fitted  with  bunks  and  living  facilities 
and  departed  New  York  30  March  on  the  first  of  four 
voyages  to  France  to  return  troops  of  the  AEF  home. 
Steaming  to  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire,  she  returned  6,051 
troops  to  New  York,  Charleston,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
ending  her  last  voyage  at  Philadelphia  3 August. 

Decommissioned  21  August  1919,  Minnesotan  returned 
to  her  owner  shortly  thereafter,  and  served  with  the 
company  until  sold  to  the  Italian  Societa  per  Azioni  in 
July  1949. 

Minnetonka 

A lake  in  Minnesota. 

I 

(ScFr : t.  2,354;  1.  313'6'';  b.  46';  dph.  17'1" ; a.  18  9", 

2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  1 60-pdr. ; 2 20-pdr.  D.sb.,  1 12-pdr.  D.r., 

5 12-pdr.  sb. ; cl.  Java) 

One  of  eight  wooden  steam  frigates  authorized  by  the 
Navy  during  the  Civil  War  to  provide  a postwar  general 
purpose  fleet,  Minnetonka  was  launched  3 July  1867  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; and  sponsored 
by  Miss  Margaret  Bailey.  Renamed  California  15  May 
1869,  she  first  went  to  sea  7 October  1870,  and  served 
briefly  in  the  Pacific.  However,  because  she  had  been 
constructed  of  but  partially  seasoned  timber — due  to  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  shipbuilding  during  the  war — 
her  hull  deteriorated  rapidly  and  she  was  sold  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  in  May  1875. 


Minnetonka,  see  Naubec 


Minniska 

An  Indian  word. 

( YTB-408 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7"  ; s.  13  k.; 
cl.  Sassaba.) 

Minniska  was  laid  down  as  YT-408  by  Ira  S.  Bushey 
& Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  9 March  1944 ; redesignated 
YTB-408, 15  May  1944 ; launched  31  July  1944 ; and  placed 
in  service  1 March  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Minniska  began  her  jour- 
ney to  Pearl  Harbor  soon  after  being  placed  in  service. 
By  21  April  she  had  reported  for  duty  with  ServRon  2 
and  was  enroute  to  fulfill  her  mission,  providing  assist- 
ance to  other  naval  ships  and  crafts  in  the  vicinity  of 
anchorages  and  piers,  e.g.,  berthing,  docking  and  tow- 
ing, and  providing  waterfront  fire  protection,  at  advanced 
bases  in  the  Pacific.  Serving  first  at  N.O.B.,  Guam,  she 
operated  at  advanced  bases  until  July  1966,  when  she  was 
transferred  back  to  the  1st  Fleet.  Into  1969,  she  continues 
to  provide  seemingly  mundane,  but  highly  important  serv- 
ices to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Minooka 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “forget”  or  “good  earth.” 

( YTB-257 : dp.  400;  1.  110' ; )>■  27' ; dr.  11'4"  ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

12;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg. ; cl.  Cahto) 

Minooka  (YTB-257)  was  laid  down  as  YT-257  by  An- 
derson and  Christofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  4 Novem- 
ber 1943;  named  Minooka  5 January  1944;  launched  22 
April  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Anderson;  re- 
classified YTB-257  on  15  May  1944;  and  completed  and 
placed  in  service  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  8 August  1944. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  Service  Squadron  2,  Minooka 
steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  prior  to  beginning  tug  and  tow- 
ing duty  in  the  central  Pacific.  As  the  thrust  of  American 
seapower  moved  westward  toward  the  heart  of  the  Jap- 
anese Empire,  the  tug  maintained  a busy  schedule  of 
supporting  the  Pacific  Fleet.  After  the  capture  of  Okinawa, 
Minooka  carried  out  a variety  of  towing  missions  in  waters 
of  that  important  American  base.  The  Naval  Operating 
Base  at  Okinawa  assumed  operational  control  of  the  tug 
11  August  1945. 

Minooka  continued  to  serve  in  the  western  Pacific,  but 
she  sustained  structural  damage  from  the  vicious  typhoons 
which  struck  Okinawa  in  the  autumn  of  1945.  During 
1946,  she  served  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  in  November  she 
aided  ships  operating  at  Tsingtao,  China.  On  30  May  1947 
she  was  sold  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Board  of  Sup- 
plies, and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  10 
June  1947. 

Minorca 

(ScStr ; t.  1,145;  1.  225';  b.  32'3" ; dr.  15'5”) 

Built  by  Ramagek  & Ferguson,  Leith,  Scotland  in  1892, 
steamer  Minorca  was  operated  by  Leith,  Bull  & Hamilton 
S.S.  Co. ; delivered  to  the  U.S.  Navy  7 August  1918  for 
wartime  service,  she  was  never  taken  over. 


Minos 

In  Greek  mythology,  a son  of  Zeus,  who  was  a king  and 
lawgiver  of  Crete. 

( ARL-14 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328' ; b 50' ; dr.  11'2"  ; s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  253 ; a.  8 40mm.,  8 20mm. ; cl.  Acliclous) 

Minos  (ARL-14)  was  laid  down  as  LST-644  by  Chicago 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111. ; launched  15  September 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  D.  Rix ; redesignated  Minos 
(ARL-14)  effective  14  August  1944;  and  commissioned 
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26  September  1944  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Lt.  W.  Gray  in 
command. 

Following  commissioning,  Minos  sailed  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  she  completed  conversion  at  the  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Co.  After  training,  she  steamed  to  join  amphibi- 
ous force  repair  units  in  the  Pacific.  However,  upon  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  she  returned  home,  arriving  in  1946 
in  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  decommissioning  18  June 
1946  to  enter  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Charleston 
Group. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  she  was  re- 
commissioned 22  September  1950.  She  reported  to  Com- 
mander Amphibious  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  6 December  1950.  She  took  part  in  amphibious 
exercises  and  performed  repair  services  for  the  next  4 
years.  She  decommissioned  19  August  1955  at  Green  Cove 
Springs  and  was  assigned  to  Sub-Group  1,  Florida  Group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Minos  was  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Register  1 January  1960  and  sold  to  the  Portsmouth 
Salvage  Co.,  Virginia,  18  October  1960. 


Minotaur 

The  mythological  monster  of  Crete,  half  man  half  bull, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Labyrinth. 

( ARL-15 : dp.  1,781;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2" ; s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  253 ; a.  8 40mm. ; cl.  Achelous) 

Minotaur  (ARL-15)  was  laid  down  as  LST-645  by 
Chicago  Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.,  20  June  1944; 
redesignated  ARL-15  on  14  August  1944 ; launched  20 
September  1944;  placed  in  ferry  commission  30  Septem- 
ber for  conversion  at  Mobile,  Ala. ; and  commissioned  as 
Minotaur  (ARL-15)  26  February  1945,  Lt.  Joseph  H. 
Church  in  command. 

Completing  shakedown  in  March  at  the  Amphibious 
Training  Base,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  Minotaur  returned  to 
Mobile  to  load  steelplate  and  marine  engines  before  de- 
parting for  the  Pacific.  Steaming  via  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  Island  groups,  she  anchored  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa,  4 June.  Having  arrived  during  the  final  stage 
in  the  capture  of  this  Japanese  bastion,  she  remained  at 
Okinawa  through  the  end  of  the  war  and  until  12  De- 
cember, when  she  sailed  her  landing  craft  repair  facilities 
to  Iwo  Jima.  Making  two  voyages  to  Chichi  Jima,  Bonin 
Islands,  she  served  in  the  area  a month  and  a half  before 
heading  home.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  10  April, 
Minotaur  entered  the  Mississippi  River  8 days  later  and 
moored  New  Orleans.  In  June  Minotaur  arrived  Orange, 
Tex.,  and  joined  the  16th  Fleet.  She  decommissioned  26 
February  1947. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  Minotaur  recommissioned 
14  June  1951,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  Garrett  in  command.  As- 
signed to  Mine  Squadron  8 and  home  ported  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  for  the  next  4 years  she  repaired  minesweepers 
and  net  layers.  She  made  working  visits  to  Panama  City 
and  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  maintained  sea  readiness  during 
training  periods  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  operating  area. 
Minotaur  departed  coastal  waters  only  once  for  a short 
Caribbean  tour  early  in  1953  before  being  made  available 
for  foreign  duty  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
2 years  later. 

At  New  York  3 October  1955,  Minotaur  decommissioned 
and  was  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Into  1969  she 
serves  the  Korean  Navy  as  Duk  Soo  (ARL-1). 

Minotaur  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mintaka 

A star  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

( AK-94 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6'' ; b.  56'11" ; dr.  24'6" ; s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20mm. ; cl.  Crater;  T. 

EC2-S-C1) 

Mintaka  (AK-94)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  as  SS  Ansel  Briggs  by  California  Ship- 


building Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  9 February  1943; 
launched  10  March  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  V.  Bechtel ; 
renamed  Mintaka  17  March  1943 ; delivered  to  the  Navy 

26  March  1943;  and  commissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
10  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  S.  Burgess,  USOGR,  in 
command. 

Mintaka  steamed  to  San  Francisco  late  in  the  month  and 
after  loading  cargo  sailed  for  the  South  Pacific  15  June. 
Steaming  via  New  Caledonia,  she  reached  New  Zealand 
15  J uly  and  discharged  cargo  at  Auckland  and  Wellington 
before  departing  for  the  west  coast  1 August.  She  arrived 
San  Francisco  the  23d,  thence  steamed  11  September  for 
Seattle  to  prepare  for  supply  runs  in  Alaskan  waters. 
Departing  Puget  Sound  24  September,  she  touched  at 
Dutch  Harbor  11  October  and  during  the  next  month 
she  shuttled  cargo  to  American  bases  in  the  Aleutians. 
After  returning  to  Seattle  27  November,  she  underwent 
conversion  to  a troopcarrying  cargo  ship  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  early  in  December. 

Mintaka.  sailed  11  January  1944  for  San  Francisco 
whence,  after  embarking  1,056  troops,  she  sailed  2 Feb- 
ruary for  the  South  Pacific.  She  reached  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  the  23d  and  began  troop  and  cargo  shuttle 
runs  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Between 

27  February  and  10  March  she  carried  1,800  troops  to 
New  Zealand  and  back ; thence,  she  made  a run  to  the 
New  Hebrides  before  arriving  Guadalcanal  9 April.  Dur- 
ing the  next  several  months  she  maintained  a busy  sched- 
ule transporting  fighting  men  and  supplies  to  numerous 
American  bases  in  Melanesia  from  the  Admiralties  to  the 
Fijis.  She  carried  thousands  of  troops  to  and  from  stag- 
ing areas;  on  one  run  between  the  Green  Islands  and 
Guadalcanal  in  late  May,  she  carried  more  than  1,500 
soldiers. 

Mintaka  departed  Guadalcanal  26  September ; operated 
out  of  Manus,  Admiralties,  during  much  of  October ; and 
sailed  in  convoy  26  October  for  shuttle  duty  in  the  Palaus. 
Between  31  October  and  30  November  she  operated  from 
Kossol  Passage  south  to  Peleliu  discharging  troops  and 
cargo.  After  embarking  994  veterans  of  the  Palaus’  cam- 
paign, she  returned  to  Guadalcanal  10  December  and  re- 
sumed shuttle  runs  among  the  Solomons  and  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago.  With  968  Seabees  embarked,  she 
departed  Guadalcanal  26  April  1945  bound  for  Okinawa. 

Steaming  in  convoy  via  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  Mintaka 
reached  Okinawa  21  May  and  began  debarking  troops  and 
unloading  cargo.  Despite  periodic  Japanese  air  attacks, 
she  continued  off-loading  operations  during  the  next  week. 
On  25  May  her  gunners  splashed  an  enemy  plane  during 
an  assault  which  damaged  a nearby  merchant  ship.  Min- 
taka sailed  31  May,  touched  at  Ulithi  6 June,  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  23d,  and  arrived  San  Francisco  3 July. 

After  voyage  repairs,  Mintaka  embarked  1,035  troop 
reinforcements  and  departed  Portland  24  July.  The  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  found  her  at  Eniwetok.  On  20  August 
she  reached  Saipan,  Marianas,  and  began  debarking 
troops.  Subsequent  troop  and  cargo  runs  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  carried  her  to  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa, 
and  Ulithi.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  30  December, 
decommissioned  there  12  February  1946,  and  was  rede- 
livered to  WSA  the  same  day.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  list  26  February  1946. 

Mintaka  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mira 

A star  in  the  constellation  Cetus,  the  whale. 


Mira  (SP-118),  a wooden  motor  launch,  was  built  in 
1911  by  Holmes  Motor  Co.,  West  Mystic,  Conn. ; scheduled 
for  use  by  the  Navy  in  the  3d  Naval  District ; but  returned 
to  her  owner,  Charles  L.  Poor,  8 May  1918  prior  to 
commissioning. 


Mira  (AK-84)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  by  Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Cam- 
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Mirth 


den,  N.J.,  22  May  1943  as  William  Nott ; launched  31  Oc- 
tober 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clementine  C.  O’Brien ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  6 November  1943  for  service  as 
Mira  (AK-84).  However,  she  was  never  commissioned 
but  was  transferred  to  the  Army  7 November  1943.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  16  November  1943. 

Mira  served  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  under 
control  of  the  War  Department.  Renamed  Robert  M.  Em- 
ery in  1944,  she  was  converted  for  use  as  an  engineer 
port  repair  ship  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  mid-1944.  Thence,  she  served  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  North  Africa,  and  France.  She  steamed 
to  the  Pacific  in  July  1945  and  operated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  between  September  and  November.  Subsequently, 
she  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  transfer  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Miramar 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-591 : t.  85;  1.  115';  b.  17';  dr.  5';  s.  15  k. ; cpl.  19; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Miramar  (SP-591)  was  built  by  the  Gas  Engine  & 
Power  Co.,  and  Charles  L.  Seabury  Co.,  Morris  Heights, 
N.Y.,  in  1910;  acquired  under  free  lease  by  the  Navy  from 
her  owner,  Charles  Eisenlohr  of  Philadelphia,  8 May 
1917 ; and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  16  May  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Mira- 
mar supported  patrol  and  sweeping  operations  of  the 
minesweeping  division  in  Delaware  Bay.  Following  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  18 
December  1918. 


8 P-6'12  (q.v.)  unofficially  retained  her  former  mer- 
chant name,  Miramar,  while  serving  during  World  War 
I as  a section  patrol  boat  in  the  8th  Naval  District. 

Mirfak 

A first  magnitude  star  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in 
the  constellation  Persei. 

I 

( AK-271 : dp.  3,886;  1.  266';  b.  52';  d.  23';  s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

48;  a.  none;  cl.  Eltanin) 

Mirfak  (AK-271)  was  laid  down  5 July  1956  under 
a Maritime  Administration  contract  by  Avondale  Marine 
Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale,  La. ; launched  5 August  1957 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  Akers ; and  delivered  to  the  Navy  30 
December  1957.  She  was  retransferred  the  same  date 
to  MSTS  and  placed  in  service  as  USNS  Mirfak 
(T-AK-271) . 

From  1957  into  1969,  Mirfak  has  carried  supplies  to 
our  allies  in  South  America  and  provides  logistical  sup- 
port for  American  and  Canadian  bases  in  the  North  At- 
lantic and  the  Arctic.  For  the  past  10  years,  she  has 
annually  circumnavigated  the  South  American  subconti- 
nent on  a 3-month  cruise. 


Mima 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1214 : t.  7;  1.  40'4" ; b.  10'6" ; dr.  4';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  5;  a.  none) 

Mima  (SP-1214),  a gas-powered  motorboat,  was  built 
1911 ; free  leased  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  Joseph 
Snellenburg  of  Philadelphia,  in  late  July  1917 ; and  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Naval  District  17  August  1917.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  she  patrolled  the  Delaware 
River.  She  was  ordered  to  be  returned  in  January  1918 
and  was  turned  back  to  her  owner  8 May  1918. 


Gaiety  or  merriment. 

(AM-265:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6" ; b.  33';  dr.  9'9" ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  104 ; a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

Mirth  (AM-265)  was  laid  down  31  July  1943  by  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio ; launched  24  Decem- 
ber 1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  E.  Gathercoal ; and  com- 
missioned 12  August  1944,  Lt.  M.  A.  Rusteen,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mirth,  a unit  of 
MinDiv  37,  got  underway  for  brief  duty  with  the  Naval 
Operating  Base,  Bermuda,  29  November  1944.  During 
December  she  operated  from  St.  George’s  Bay,  sweeping 
the  channels,  conducting  antisubmarine  patrols,  thus  en- 
suring safe  passage  into  the  western  terminus  of  the 
southern  convoy  routes,  and  escorting  single  vessels  to 
midocean  join-ups  with  convoys  en  route.  She  returned 
to  Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  continued  on 
to  New  York  3 January  1945.  She  remained  in  the  New 
York  area  throughout  January,  departed  5 February  for 
the  Panama  Canal  and  further  routing  to  Cold  Bay, 
Alaska.  Arriving  at  the  northern  port  3 April,  Mirth 
conducted  coastal  exercises  and  trained  sailors  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  until  21  May.  She  then  decommissioned  and 
was  transferred,  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agree- 
ment, to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  7 February  1955, 
she  was  redesignated  as  MSF-265.  As  of  1969,  she  had 
neither  been  returned  nor  purchased  by  the  U.S.S.R. 


Mishawaka 

An  industrial  city  in  northern  Indiana. 

( YTB-764 : dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  12 ; cl.  Natick) 

Mishawaka  (YTB-764)  was  laid  down  in  February  1962, 
by  the  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La. ; launched 
January  1963 ; and  named  Mishawaka,  effective  17  Janu- 
ary 1963.  She  reported  for  duty  in  the  11th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  San  Diego,  in  April  1963,  where  she 
remains  into  1969. 

Mispillion 

A river  in  the  central  eastern  portion  of  Delaware. 

I 

( AO-105 : dp.  7,136;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  29'10" ; s.  18  k., 
cpl.  220 ; a.  1 5",  4 3"  ; cl.  Cimarron;  T.  T3-S2-A1) 

Mispillion  (AO-105)  was  laid  down  14  February  1945 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. ; launched  10  August 
1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Feddeman ; acquired  30 
November  1945 ; and  commissioned  29  December  1945, 
Comdr.  R.  E.  Wingler  in  command. 

Although  commissioned  too  late  to  see  service  in  World 
War  II  Mispillion  has  operated  extensively  in  nearly  every 
area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  6 April  1946,  when  she 
joined  Service  Force,  Pacific,  and  1950  she  alternated 
station  tanker  duty  at  Tsingtao,  Shanghai,  Subic  Bay, 
and  Eniwetok  with  shuttle  runs  between  the  Arabian  oil 
port,  Bahrein,  and  various  ports  in  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Marianas.  As  station 
tanker  at  Eniwetok  in  1948,  she  took  part  in  operation 
“Sandstone,”  an  atomic  bomb  test.  In  1949  she  performed 
cold  weather  operations  off  Alaska. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Mispillion 
joined  TF  90.  During  her  first  combat  tour  she  provided 
logistic  support  for  the  huge  invasion  force  that  landed 
U.N.  forces  at  Inchon  (15  September  1950),  then  rounded 
the  peninsula  to  support  the  forces  operating  in  the  Won- 
san area.  After  a brief  respite  on  the  west  coast  in  the  fall 
of  1951,  she  returned  in  November  for  a second  combat 
tour.  She  continued  to  support  U.N.  naval  forces  as  they 
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USS  Mispillion  (AO-105) — San  Francisco,  Bay. 


enforced  a continuous  blockade  of  the  North  Korean  coast, 
rendered  gunfire  support  to  U.N.  ground  forces,  and 
bombarded  Communist  supply  areas,  troop  concentrations, 
and  transportation  centers. 

Operating  in  both  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  she  also  supported  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  77,  pro- 
viding aviation  gasoline  in  addition  to  fuel  for  the  ships. 
Returning  to  the  west  coast  in  August  1952,  she  got  under- 
way again  in  September  for  another  9-month  western 
Pacific  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Although  she  operated  pri- 
marily in  the  Korean  combat  area  during  each  of  the 
above  tours,  she  spent  at  least  1 month  each  time  as  a 
station  tanker  at  Kaohsiung  supporting  the  Taiwan 
Straits  patrol. 

Between  1953  and  1964  Mispillion  alternated  western 
Pacific  and  west  coast  duty  with  yard  periods  in  between. 
Participating  in  various  exercises,  she  joined  in  operation 
“Redwing”,  her  second  atomic  test,  in  the  Marshalls  in 
1956. 

On  16  April  1965  Mispillion  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  as  she  prepared  for  a prolonged  jumboization 
conversion  and  overhaul,  begun  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  April, 
and  completed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  16  months  later.  With  an 
increased  capacity  of  over  93,000  barrels,  an  added  length 
of  almost  100  feet,  and  over  50  new  billets,  in  addition  to 
modern  equipment,  Mispillion  departed  Boston  6 Septem- 
ber 1966  to  return  to  her  home  port,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Seven  months  later  she  got  underway  for  her  first  west- 
ern Pacific  deployment  in  3 years.  Arriving  at  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands  22  April  1967,  she  began  a 7-month 
cruise  refueling  carriers  and  gunfire  support  ships  of  the 
7th  Fleet  operating  in  the  Vietnam  area.  Servicing  in  par- 
ticular the  ships  of  Yankee  Station,  she  transferred  over 
71  million  gallons  of  fuel  before  returning  to  Long  Beach 
30  November.  Cruising  west  coast  and  Hawaiian  waters 


for  the  next  5 months,  she  conducted  coastal  operations 
and  exercises  in  preparation  for  departing  11  May  1968 
to  serve  with  the  7th  Fleet  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Mispillion  received  eight  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Miss  Anne  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-657  : t.  11  (gr)  ; 1.  43' ; b.  10' ; dr.  2'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 
6 ; a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Miss  Anne  II  (SP-657)  was  built  by  E.  S.  Thibault  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1916 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
her  owner,  M.  X Corse  of  Jacksonville,  21  June  1917 ; de- 
livered 3 July  1917 ; and  commissioned  7 July  1917,  Ens. 
Waldemar  Neilson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston,  S.C., 
Miss  Anne  II  carried  out  coastal  patrols  while  based  at 
the  section  base  at  Jacksonville.  Following  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard 
13  June  1919  for  duty  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

Miss  Betsy 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-151 : dp.  7;  1.  41';  b.  9';  dr.  2'9'';  s.  15  k. ; cpl. 
5 ; a.  none) 

Miss  Betsy  (SP-151),  a wooden-hulled,  gas-powered 
motor  cruiser,  was  built  by  E.  S.  Thibault,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  1916;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner, 
M.  R.  Ballantyne  of  South  Montrose,  Pa.,  under  free  lease 
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13  April  1918 ; and  commissioned  for  district  use  21  Sep- 
tember 1918. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  at  Charleston,  Miss 
Betsy  provided  dispatch  and  mail  services  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Subsequently,  she  was  returned  to 
her  owner  17  January  1919. 


Miss  Toledo 

( SP-1711 : 1. 19 ; 1.  60’ ; b.  11' ; dr.  4' ; s.  25  mph.) 

Miss  Toledo,  a wooden  motorboat  built  in  1917  by 
Dechel  Carter  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  under  free  lease  30  April  1918  from  R.  M.  Ellery, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  However,  she  had  no  active  service  before 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  14  December  1918. 


Mission  Bay 

A bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  California,  near  San 
Diego. 

(CVE-59 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3" ; b.  65'2" ; ew.  108'1" ; dr. 

22'6”;  s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5”,  16  40mm.;  cl.  Casa- 
blanca; T.  S4— S2-BB3) 

Originally  scheduled  to  be  built  as  AVG-59,  Mission 
Bay  (CVE-59)  was  redesignated  ACV-59  on  20  August 
1942  and  laid  down  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 

28  December  1943 ; launched  26  May  1943 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  James  McDonald;  redesignated  CVE-59  on  15  July 
1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 13  September  1943 ; and  commissioned  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  the  same  day,  Capt.  William  L.  Rees  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  California,  Mission  Bay  departed 
San  Diego  15  November  for  the  east  coast  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  Portsmouth,  Va.,  5 December.  Assigned  to 
convoy  and  antisubmarine  duty,  she  got  underway  for 
Europe  the  26th,  arriving  Casablanca,  French  Morocco 
(now  Morocco),  14  January  1944.  Two  days  later  the  es- 
cort aircraft  carrier  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  reaching 
Portsmouth  8 February. 

On  20  February  Mission  Bay  steamed  from  New  York 
with  a load  of  Army  planes  and  personnel  for  India, 
stopping  at  Recife,  Brazil,  and  Capetown,  Union  of  South 
Africa  (now  Republic  of  South  Africa),  before  arriving 
at  Karachi  29  March.  By  12  May  she  was  back  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  28th  the  carrier  departed  New  York  again  on  an- 
other trip  to  North  Africa.  Mission  Bay  arrived  Casablan- 
ca 6 June  to  steam  for  home  2 days  later,  entering  the 
New  York  channel  the  17th.  That  same  day  she  collided 
with  a dredge  and  had  to  continue  on  to  Portsmouth  for 
repairs,  mooring  22  June. 

On  8 September  Mission  Bay  steamed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  south  Atlantic.  After  refueling  at  Dakar,  French 
West  Africa  (now  Senegal),  20  September,  she  conducted 
antisubmarine  operations  into  November  ending  at  Ports- 
mouth the  25th. 

Her  next  cruise  from  Portsmouth  21  December  took  her 
to  the  Caribbean  for  exercises  between  Mayport,  Fla.,  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  into  March  1945.  In  February 
Mission  Bay  was  ordered  to  sail  in  the  direction  of  Gibral- 
tar to  meet  Quincy  (CA-71)  the  23d  and  escort  the  heavy 
cruiser  returning  in  convoy  from  the  Yalta  Conference,  4 
to  11  February,  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
party  embarked.  Mission  Bay  left  the  convoy  en  route 
to  Newport  News,  Va.,  mooring  at  Bermuda,  British  West 
Indies,  the  27th  before  continuing  on  to  Portsmouth  to 
arrive  9 March. 

After  antisubmarine  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic  from 

29  March  to  14  May  when  she  anchored  off  New  York, 
Mission  Bay  cruised  off  the  east  coast,  training  pilots, 
until  she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay  19  July.  The  escort 
carrier  returned  to  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  2 August  to  con- 
tinue training  operations  off  the  east  coast  through  the 
Japanese  surrender  15  August  into  December. 


On  19  December  Mission  Bay  was  assigned  to  the  16th 
Fleet,  with  Norfolk  as  her  home  yard,  to  serve  in  an  in- 
commission, in  reserve  status  the  next  year.  Placed  in 
service  in  reserve  21  February  1947,  she  entered  the  Atlan- 
tic Reserve  Fleet  at  Norfolk  to  remain  there  until  she 
joined  the  New  York  Group  30  November  1949.  On  12  June 
1955  she  was  redesignated  CVU-59.  The  utility  aircraft 
carrier  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1958 
and  sold  to  Hugo  Neu  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  30  April 

1959. 

Mission  Buenaventura 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1782. 

I 

(AO-111 : dp.  21880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Buenaventura  was  laid  down  29  March  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  28  May  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Boole;  and  delivered  28  June  1944. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.,  for  operations, 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  supporting  our  vic- 
torious forces  in  the  Pacific.  She  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  in  March  1946  and  on  30  March 
was  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  18  November  1947,  she  was 
activated  and  transferred  to  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service  for  service  as  Mission  Buenaventura  (AO-111). 
When  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  was  absorbed  by 
the  new  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  she  con- 
tinued her  duties  as  USNS  Mission  Buenaventura  (T-AO- 
111).  She  continued  her  worldwide  service  until  4 April 

1960,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  layup  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  10  November  1961,  she  was 
transferred  to  MSTS  control  on  the  same  date  and  char- 
tered to  Mathiasen’s  Tanker  Industries  Inc.,  for  opera- 
tions. Into  1969,  she  still  serves  with  MSTS,  carrying  fuel 
to  our  forces  overseas. 


Mission  Capistrano 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  by  Fr.  Junipero  Serra  in  1776. 

I 

(AO-112:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  d.  30';  s.  16  k. ; 

cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE- 

A2) 

Mission  Capistrano  was  laid  down  29  February  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine ' Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  7 May  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  James  E.  George ; and  delivered  14  June  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  she  spent  the  rest  of 
the  war  supporting  our  forces  overseas  until  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  20  April  1946  and  laid  up  at 
the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  17  November  1917,  she  was  des- 
ignated as  Mission  Capistrano  (AO-112)  and  transferred 
to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  for  duty.  She  served 
with  this  service  until  1 October  1949,  when  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service  was  absorbed  into  the  new  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service.  Redesignated  USNS  Mission 
Capistrano  (T-AO-112),  she  was  transferred  to  the  op- 
erational control  of  MSTS  on  the  same  date.  She  con- 
tinued her  service  with  MSTS  until  10  January  1955, 
when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  laid  up  at  the  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  5 July  1956,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  MSTS  on  the  same  date  and  placed  in  service 
for  further  duty  with  MSTS.  She  continued  her  voyages 
along  the  world’s  tanker  routes  transporting  oil  to  and 
from  the  United  States  until  early  1960  when  she  entered 
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the  Todd  Shipyards  at  New  Orleans  for  conversion  to  a 
sound  testing  ship.  Reclassified  AG-162  on  1 July  1960, 
she  was  modified  to  carry  an  ultra-high-powered  sonar 
transducer  array  that  is  five  stories  high  and  several  tons 
in  weight.  The  transducer  can  be  raised  and  lowered  like 
a centerboard  through  the  ship’s  bottom.  Upon  completion 
of  her  conversion,  she  joined  Project  “Artemis”,  a project 
designed  to  ultimately  produce  a system  that  can  detect 
submarines  at  long  range.  Into  1969,  Mission  Capistrano 
is  continuing  these  duties. 


Mission  Carmel 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1771. 


I 

(AO-113 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Carmel  was  laid  down  1 January  1944  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  28  March  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lardner ; and  delivered  17  May  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  providing  fuel  to  our 
forces  overseas.  Returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  11  April  1946,  she  was  laid  up  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  21  October  1947,  she  was  desig- 
nated Mission  Carmel  (AO-113)  and  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service  for  operations.  She  continued  with 
the  Transportation  Service  until  1 October  1949,  when 
the  Naval  Transportation  Service  and  the  Mission  Carmel 
were  absorbed  into  the  new  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  Redesignated  USNS  Mission  Carmel  (T-AO-113), 
she  continued  to  supply  our  forces  overseas  with  needed 
fuel  products  until  25  October  1957,  when  she  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Administration,  struck  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

Her  life  of  service  not  yet  over,  she  was  sold  to  Litton 
Industries  on  7 November  1957  for  conversion  into  a dry 
cargo  ship.  Renamed  Houston,  into  1969,  she  continues  her 
life  of  service  under  a new  flag. 


Mission  De  Pala 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
cpl.  52;  a.  none  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

I 

(AO-114;  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68’;  d.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 

cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE- 

A2) 

Mission  De  Pala  was  laid  down  26  November  1943  un- 
der a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  28  February  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Malone ; and  delivered  22  April  1$44. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.  on  22  April  for  oper- 
ations, she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  oil 
and  fuel  to  our  forces  overseas,  in  the.  Pacific.  Returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  28  May  1946,  she  was  laid 
up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  22  October  1947,  she  was 
designated  Mission  De  Pala  (AO-114)  and  placed  in  serv- 
ice with  Naval  Transportation  Service.  Taken  over  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  on  1 October  1949, 
she  was  designated  USNS  Mission  De  Pala  (T-AO-114). 
Her  service  with  MSTS  was  brief  and  on  23  December  1949, 
she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Korea,  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  logistics  support  vessels,  especially  tankers,  so  on  21 
July  1950,  Mission  De  Pala  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  on  the  same  date.  The 


tanker  spent  most  of  the  war  shuttling  between  Korea, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
carrying  fuel  overseas.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration on  15  November  1954,  she  was  laid  up  in  the 
Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River,  Va.  She  was 
struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  22  June 
1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  6 July  1956,  she  was  placed  in 
service  with  MSTS  and  operated,  under  charter,  by 
Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  until  13  March  1958,  when 
she  was  again  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 
She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on 
the  same  date. 

Once  again  the  call  to  service  came  and  on  19  Septem- 
ber 1964,  the  Mission  De  Pala  was  reacquired  for  the 
Navy  for  conversion  into  a missile-range  instrumentation 
ship.  Converted  at  General  Dynamics  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
she  was  jumboized  by  having  a 72-foot  section  added 
amidships,  an  extensive  array  of  electronic  equipment  was 
installed  and  a nest  of  antennas  added  topside.  Essentially 
the  ship  was  virtually  rebuilt  in  order  to  prepare  her  for 
her  new  role.  While  under  conversion,  she  was  renamed 
and  redesignated  Johnstown  (AGM-20)  on  8 April  1965. 
but  she  was  renamed  Redstone  on  1 Sept.  1965.  Upon 
completion  of  conversion,  she  was  accepted  on  30  June 
1966,  by  MSTS,  for  service  as  USNS  Redstone  (AT-AGM- 
20).  Designed  for  use  as  a seagoing  tracking  station  for 
the  Apollo  test  series  and  moon  shot,  into  1969,  she  is  con- 
tinuing these  duties  and  playing  her  part  in  helping  fulfill 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  pledge  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  1970. 

Mission  Dolores 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1776. 

(AO-115 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Dolores  was  laid  down  13  February  1944  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  26  April  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  E.  Briggs ; and  delivered  31  May  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  on  31  May,  for 
operations,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  providing 
fuel  products  to  our  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  17  May  1946,  she  was  laid  up  in  the 
Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  20  October  1947,  she  was  desig- 
nated as  Mission  Dolores  (AO-115)  and  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Transportation  Service  for  service.  Operating 
under  charter  by  Union  Oil  Co.,  she  carried  fuel  and  oil 
to  our  forces  and  our  allies  overseas,  and  continued  in 
this  duty  after  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  had  been 
replaced  by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service.  From 
1 October  1949,  the  date  MSTS  was  created,  until  May 
1955,  she  operated  as  USNS  Mission  Dolores  (T-AO-115). 
Returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  on  22  June 
1955,  she  was  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  27  June  1956,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  on  the  same  date  and  served  with 
them  until  returned  to  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.,  on  19  September  1957.  Into  1969,  Mission 
Dolores  is  still  berthed  at  Olympia. 


Mission  Loreto 


A merchant  name  retained, 
early  California. 


I 


A Franciscan  mission  in 


(AO-116:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  d.  30’;  s.  16.5  k. ; 
tpl.  52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Loreto  was  laid  down  on  27  April  1944  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp.,  Sau- 
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salito,  Calif. ; launched  28  June  1944  ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  S. 
D.  Bechtel ; and  delivered  22  July  1944. 

Operated,  under  charter,  by  Los  Angeles  Tanker  Opera- 
tors Inc.,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  transporting 
fuel  to  our  forces  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  continued  in 
these  duties  until  26  April  1946  when  she  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  20  November  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  Naval  Transportation  Service  on  the  same 
date  as  Mission  Loreto  (AO-116).  On  1 October  1949  she 
was  still  performing  these  duties,  but  was  under  control 
of  the  new  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  was 
designated  USNS  Mission  Loreto  (T-A 0-116).  She  con- 
tinued in  these  duties  until  25  August  1955,  when  she  was 
struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Register  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  layup  in  the  Maritime  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  25  June  1956,  she  was  placed  in 
service  with  MSTS  on  the  same  date  and  served  until 
13  July  1959  when  she  was  once  again  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  Into  1969,  Mission  Loreto 
is  still  berthed  at  Suisun  Bay. 

Mission  Los  Angeles 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1781. 

I 

(AO-117:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  d.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Los  Angeles  was  laid  down  25  April  1945  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  10  August  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Johnston ; and  delivered  29  October 

1945. 

Operated  by  Los  Angeles  Tanker  Operators  Inc.,  under 
charter,  her  period  of  service  was  short,  for  on  16  July 

1946,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  24  October  1947,  she  was 
placed  in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service 
as  Mission  Los  Angeles  (AO-117).  Absorbed  into  the  new 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  on  1 October  1949, 
she  was  designated  USNS  Mission  Los  Angeles  (T-AO- 
117)  and  continued  her  services  in  support  of  the  fleet 
until  12  November  1957,  when  she  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date,  she  is  still  berthed  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  into  1969  waiting  for  the  call  to  duty. 

Mission  Purisma 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1787. 

I 

(AO-118  : dp.  21,880;  1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Purisma  was  laid  down  on  10  June  1943  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  25  August  1943 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  John  Collins;  and  delivered  23  November  1943. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Oo.,  for  operations,  she 
carried  fuel  to  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
theaters  until  27  April  1946  when  she  was  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  15  October  1947,  she  was 
placed  in  service  with  Naval  Transportation  Service  as 
Mission  Purisma  (AO-118)  and  continued  serving  in  the 
Transportation  Service  until  taken  over  by  the  new  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  on  1 October  1949  and 


designated  USNS  Mission  Purisma  (T-AO-118).  She 
served  with  MSTS  until  16  May  1955  when  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in 
the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.  She  was 
struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  the  same 
date. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  26  June  1956  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  and  served  until  returned  to  MARAD 
on  4 December  1957  and  laid  up  at  the  Maritime  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date,  she  remains  berthed 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  into  1969. 


Mission  San  Antonio 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1771. 

I 

(AO-119 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Antonio  was  laid  down  on  15  January  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  8 April  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Marian  McClure ; and  delivered  24  May  1944. 

Chartered  to  Los  Angeles  Tanker  Operators  Inc.,  on 
her  delivery  date  for  operations,  she  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  war  carrying  vital  fuel  products  to  our  forces  in 
the  western  Pacific.  She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  30  April  1946  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  22  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion San  Antonio  (AO-119).  After  1 October  1949,  she  was 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  new  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  as  USNS  Mission  San  Antonio 
(T-A 0-119) . She  served  with  MSTS  until  22  November 
1954  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet,  at  James 
River,  Va. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  6 July  1956,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  until  16  December  1959,  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid 
up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Her  stay  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  was  short  for  on  9 
June  1960,  Mission  San  Antonio  was  reacquired  by  the 
Navy  and  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  on  the  same  date. 
She  served  faithfully  until  11  January  1965,  when  she  was 
once  again  returned  to  MARAD  and  laid  up  in  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River,  Va.  Struck  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Register  in  the  same  date,  she  was  sold  to 
Transwestem  Associate  9 June  1965,  for  conversion  to 
a bulk  carrier.  She  was  renamed  Transartic,  but  was  re- 
acquired by  MARAD  on  27  August  1965.  She  was  resold  to 
Hudson  Waterways  Corp.  on  24  January  1966  for  conver- 
sion into  a combination  train  ferry  and  containership. 
Transartic  was  renamed  Seatrain  San  Juan  in  September 
1966.  Into  1969,  she  has  carried  cargo  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  occasionally  to 
Vietnam. 

Mission  San  Carlos 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1770. 

(AO-120 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Carlos  was  laid  down  on  1 November  1943 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  12  February  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pomeroy ; and  delivered  15  April 
1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  for  operations  on  15 
April,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  providing  our 
forces  overseas  with  the  vital  fuel  needed  to  keep  our  vic- 
torious armies  on  the  move.  She  was  returned  to  the  Mari- 
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time  Commission  on  20  Apri’  1946  and  laid  up  in  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  12  November  1947  and  char- 
tered to  Marine  Transport  Inc.,  for  operations,  she  was 
placed  in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service 
as  Mission  San  Carlos  (AO-120).  After  1 October  1949, 
she  was  under  the  operational  control  of  the  newly  created 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  as  USNS  Mission 
San  Carlos  (T-AO-120).  She  remained  in  service  with 
MSTS  until  6 Novemjber  1957,  when  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  for  layup  in  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  She  was  struck 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date. 

Sold  to  Transwestern  Associates  on  16  May  1966  for  con- 
version to  a bulk  carrier,  she  was  reacquired  by  MARAD 
in  the  summer  of  1966  and  resold  to  Hudson  Waterways 
Corp.  for  conversion  into  a combination  train  ferry  and 
containership,  in  September  1966.  Renamed  Seatrain 
Maryland,  into  1969  she  carries  cargo  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  occasionally  to 
Vietnam. 

a 

Mission  San  Diego 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1769. 

I 

(AO-121:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Diego  was  laid  down  on  20  December  1943 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  14  March  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rising;  and  delivered  30  April  1944. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.  upon  delivery  for 
operations,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying 
fuel  to  our  forces  overseas  in  the  Pacific.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  29  March  1946  and  laid  up 
in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  17  October  1947,  she  was  desig- 
nated Mission  San  Diego  (AO-121)  and  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service. 
After  1 October  1949,  she  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for  duty  as 
USNS  Mission  San  Diego  (T- AO-121).  She  served  with 
MSTS  until  30  December  1954  when  she  was  returned  to 
MARAD  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel 
Register  on  22  June  1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  3 July  1956,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS,  but  served  only  until  16  October 
1957  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River, 
Va.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on 
the  same  date. 

Sold  to  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.,  on  10  November  1966, 
she  was  renamed  Seatrain  Washington  and  converted 
into  a combination  train  ferry  and  containership.  Into 
1969,  she  still  serves  the  United  States  carrying  cargo  be- 
tween the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Carib- 
bean, and  occasionally  Vietnam. 

Mission  San  Fernando 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1797. 

I 

(AO-122:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Fernando  was  laid  down  on  26  August 
1943  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine 
Ship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  25  November  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Krohn ; and  delivered  29 
February  1944. 


Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
served  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our 
forces  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  remained  in  service  until 
10  May  1946  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia, 
Wash. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  21  October  1947,  «he  was 
chartered  to  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  for  operations,  and  placed 
in  service,  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service  as  Mission  San  Fernando  (AO- 
122  ) . Transferred  to  the  operational  control  of  the  newly 
created  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  on  1 October 
1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS  Mission  San  Fernando 
( T— AO-122 ) . She  served  in  MSTS  until  24  May  1955  when 
she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid 
up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.  She 
was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Register  on  22  June  1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  21  June  1956,  she  was 
placed  in  service  with  MSTS  and  operated,  under  charter, 
by  Marine  Transportation  Lines.  She  served  with  MSTS 
until  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  on 
4 September  1957  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve 
Fleet  at  James  River,  Va. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  28  September  1964,  she  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  for  ex- 
tensive modernization  and  rebuilding  at  their  Quincy, 
Mass.,  yard.  While  under  conversion  to  a missile-ranch 
instrumentation  ships,  she  was  renamed  and  reclassified 
as  Muscle  Shoals  (AGM-19).  Renamed  Vanguard  on  1 
September  1965,  she  was  placed  in  service  with  MSTS 
on  28  February  1966  as  USNS  Vanguard  (T-AGM-19). 
Designed  to  be  a seagoing  missile  tracking  station,  she 
has  been  participating  in  the  Apollo  test  series  and  into 
1969  has  continued  in  these  duties. 


Mission  San  Francisco 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1776. 

I 

(AO-123 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68'  dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Francisco  was  laid  down  5 May  1945  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  18  September  1945 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  John  J.  Manning;  and  delivered  11  October  1945. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.,  upon  her  delivery, 
for  operations,  she  served  until  14  April  1946  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up 
in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  28  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion San  Francisco  (AO-123).  Taken  over  by  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  on  1 October  1949,  she  was  re- 
designated USNS  Mission  San  Francisco  (T-AO-123) 
and  served  under  MSTS  until  18  January  1954,  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid 
up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  20  October  1956,  she  was  once 
again  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  and  chartered  to 
Mathiasens  Tanker  Industries.  Her  period  of  service  with 
MSTS,  was  short.  On  7 March  1957  while  passing  New 
Castle,  Del.,  she  collided  with  the  Liberian  freighter  Etna 
II.  The  shock  of  the  collision  caused  Mission  San  Fran- 
cisco to  catch  fire  and  explode,  breaking  her  in  two. 
The  explosion  killed  10  men,  including  her  master,  Capt. 
William  Allen.  Immediately  after  the  collision,  Etna  II 
backed  off  but  in  her  attempts  to  avoid  the  burning  hulk 
she  ran  aground.  Due  to  bad  weather,  rescue  attempts  were 
slow,  but  all  aboard  Etna  II  and  the  survivors  of  Mission 
San  Francisco  were  rescued  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Declared 
unsalvageable  by  the  Navy,  Mission  San  Francisco  was 
struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  20  March  1957. 
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Mission  San  Gabriel 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1771. 

I 

(AO-124:  dp.  21,880;  L 524';  b.  68';  d.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Gabriel  was  laid  down  31  January  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.;  launched  17  April  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Ralph  Meyers ; and  delivered  27  May  1944. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.,  on  28  May  1944, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  supplied  oil  to  U.S. 
and  Allied  Forces  in  the  Pacific.  Returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  early  February  1946,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Reserve  Fleet  and  laid  up  on  28  February  1946. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  14  October  1947,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  on  the 
same  day  for  service  as  Mission  San  Gabriel  (AO-124) 
and  was  operated,  under  charter,  by  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc. 
Upon  the  founding  of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  on  1 October  1949,  she  was  absorbed  into  this 
service  and  continued  operations  until  28  December  1949, 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  Navy  and  laid  up  at  San 
Diego  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Korean  war,  the  Mis- 
sion San  Gabriel  was  taken  out  of  mothballs  and  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  on  18  July  1950  as  USNS  Mission 
San  Gabriel  (T-AO-124).  She  helped  support  our  forces 
in  Korea  until  31  March  1954,  when  she  was  taken  out 
of  service  and  mothballed  at  the  San  Diego  group  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Once  again,  the  faithful  tanker’s  service  was  needed  and 
on  8 October  1956,  she  was  taken  out  of  mothballs  and 
placed  in  service  for  duty  with  MSTS.  Her  service  with 
MSTS  was  short  this  time,  and  on  20  December  1957, 
she  was  taken  out  of  service  and  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay  for 
berthing.  She  was  stricken  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel 
Register  on  the  same  date. 

In  early  1966,  Mission  San  Gabriel's  call  to  duty  came 
again.  Sold  to  the  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.,  on  24  June 
1966,  she  was  converted  into  a containership  and  train 
ferry  and  renamed  Seatrain  Delaware  on  21  November 
1966.  In  early  1967,  she  departed  the  yards  and  begun  her 
new  life,  carrying  cargo  to  Caribbean  Islands  and  oc- 
casionally to  Vietnam.  Into  1969,  she  is  still  performing 
these  duties. 

Mission  San  Jose 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1797. 

I 

(AO-125:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16  5 k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Jose  was  laid  down  17  July  1943  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  7 October  1943 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bridges  and  delivered  29  January  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  forces 
overseas.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until  3 May  1946 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  5 November  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion San  Jose  (AO-125).  After  1 October  1949,  she  was 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  new  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  as  USNS  Mission  San  Jose  (T- 
AO-125).  She  served  with  MSTS  until  15  October  1957 
when  she  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
layup  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay, 
Calif. 


Sold  to  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.  24  June  1966  for  con- 
version into  a combination  containership  and  train  ferry, 
she  was  renamed  Ohio  on  the  same  day,  but  was  again 
renamed,  Seatrain  Ohio,  on  5 August  1967.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  conversion,  and  into  1969,  Seatrain  Ohio  carries 
cargo  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Caribbean,  and  occasionally  to  Vietnam. 

Mission  San  Juan 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1812. 

I 

(AO-126:  dp.  22,310;  1.  524';  b.  68';  d.  30';  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Juan  was  laid  down  30  July  1943  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  14  October  1943 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Derrill  D.  Standiflrd;  and  delivered  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  31  January  1944  upon  completion. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.,  in  February  1944, 
the  tanker  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  supplying  fuel 
oil  to  American  and  Allied  Forces  overseas. 

Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mission  San 
Juan  was  placed  in  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala.  on  9 April  1946.  Acquired  by  the 
Navy  21  November  1947,  she  was  retransferred  to  the 
Naval  Transportation  Service  the  same  date.  Designated 
as  Mission  San  Juan  (AO-126),  she  served  as  such  until 
1 October  1949  when  the  newly  formed  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  took  over  the  functions  and  ships 
of  the  Naval  and  Army  Transportation  Services.  Ac- 
quired by  MSTS  on  1 October,  she  was  designated  USNS 
Mission  San  Juan  (T-A 0-126)  and  was  placed  in  service 
with  a civilian  crew.  During  the  Korean  war,  she  carried 
fuel  to  the  forward  operating  bases  and  continued  in  this 
duty,  after  the  Korean  war,  until  12  February  1958  when 
she  was  placed  out  of  service  by  MSTS,  stricken  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  and  transferred  on  the 
same  date  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  28  October  1964,  Mission 
San  Juan  was  moved  to  the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  for  conversion  into  a missile  range  ship. 
During  this  conversion,  she  was  jumboized  by  fitting  a 
new  72-foot  section  amidships  and  virtually  rebuilt  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  required  electronic  equipment. 
Renamed  Flagstaff  and  designated  AGM-21  on  8 April 
1965,  she  was  again  renamed,  on  1 September  1965, 
Mercury. 

Accepted  by  MSTS  for  service  on  16  September  1965, 
she  was  designated  as  USNS  Mercury  (T-AGM-21)  and 
assigned  to  MSTS  Atlantic  for  duty.  During  the  Gemini 
series  of  orbits,  she  served  as  an  important  link  between 
the  astronauts  and  the  control  stations  at  Cape  Kennedy. 
She  carried  out  this  duty  until  the  summer  of  1967  when 
she  returned  to  the  yard  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the  in- 
stallation of  satellite  terminals. 

Upon  completion  of  this  installation  18  September  1967, 
she  was  reassigned  to  MSTS,  Atlantic,  but  shortly  there- 
after was  reassigned  to  MSTS,  Pacific.  There  she  is  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Apollo  moon  shot  tests  as 
she  provides  important  communication  links  between  the 
Apollo  moon  craft  and  earth  tracking  stations. 


Mission  San  Luis  Obispo 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1772. 

I 

(AO-127:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Luis  Obispo  was  laid  down  18  April  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
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Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  18  June  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  George  A.  Patterson ; and  delivered  15  July  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  She  remained  in  this  capacity  until 
27  March  1946,  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet 
at  James  River,  Va. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  24  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion San  Luis  Obispo  (AO-127).  She  was  transferred  to 
the  operational  control  of  the  newly  created  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October  1949  as  USNS  Mis- 
sion San  Luis  Obispo  (T-AO-127).  She  served  with 
MSTS  until  22  June  1955,  when  she  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  27  June  1956,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  and  served  until  24  June  1957, 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont, 
Tex.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister 24  September  1957. 

Sold  to  the  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.  25  March  1966 
for  conversion  into  a combination  containership  and  train 
ferry,  she  was  renamed  Seatrain  Puerto  Rico  1 April 
1966.  Upon  completion  of  conversion,  Seatrain  Puerto 
Rico  was  assigned  the  duty  of  carrying  cargo  between 
the  Caribbean  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  occasionally  to  Vietnam. 

Mission  San  Luis  Rey 

A.  merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
California  founded  in  1798. 

I 

(AO-128 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura  ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Luis  Rey  was  laid  down  15  October  1943 
under  a Maritime,  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.;  launched  29  January  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Phillips ; and  delivered  31  March 
1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our 
bases  overseas.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until  29  March 
1946,  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  James 
River,  Va. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  23  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion San  Luis  Rey  (AO-128)  and  remained  in  this  service 
until  1 October  1949,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for 
duty  as  USNS  Mission  San  Luis  Rey  (T-AO-128).  She 
remained  in  this  capacity  until  6 May  1955,  when  she 
was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid 
up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 
She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  22 
June  1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  22  June  1956,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS.  She  served  with  MSTS  until  19 
November  1957,  when  she  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  layup  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  Into  1969,  she  remains 
berthed  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Mission  San  Miguel 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1797. 


I 

(AO-129 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Miguel  was  laid  down  11  August  1943 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  31  October  1943 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  W.  Hardie;  and  delivered  19  Febru- 
ary 1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  forces 
overseas.  She  remained  in  this  capacity  until  20  May 
1946,  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  4 November  1947,  she  was 
chartered  to  American  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  for  opera- 
tions, on  the  same  date  and  placed  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mission 
San  Miguel  (AO-129).  Transferred  to  the  operational 
control  of  the  newly  created  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  1 October  1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS  Mis- 
sion San  Miguel  (T-A 0-129).  She  served  with  MSTS 
until  22  March  1950  when  she  was  taken  out  of  service 
and  laid  up  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at 
San  Diego.  Her  stay  in  reserve  was  short  for  on  24  July, 
she  was  once  again  placed  in  sendee  by  MSTS  to  aid 
supporting  our  troops  in  Korea.  She  senTed  with  MSTS 
until  28  May  1954,  when  she  was  placed  in  the  San  Diego 
group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  for  laying  up.  Reactivated 
and  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  1 November  1956,  she 
served  until  8 October  1957,  when  she  ran  aground  on 
Maro  Reef,  Hawaiian  Islands,  while  running  at  full  speed 
and  in  ballast.  When  she  began  to  go  down  by  the  stem, 
her  crew  was  taken  off  by  USNS  LST-664,  despite  dark- 
ness, 8-foot  seas  and  numerous  reefs.  Declared  unfit  for 
further  naval  service  and  salvage,  she  was  struck  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  20  December  1957. 


Mission  San  Raphael 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1817. 

I 

( AO-130 : dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  San  Raphael  was  laid  down  25  September  1943 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  31  December  1943 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Waterman ; and  delivered 
22  March  1944. 

Chartered  to  Los  Angeles  Tanker  Operators,  Inc.,  for 
operations  on  the  same  date,  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  forces  in  the  western  Paci- 
fic. She  remained  in  this  capacity  until  25  April  1946 
when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia, 
Wash. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  21  October  1947,  she  was  chartered 
to  Union  Oil  Co.,  for  operations  and  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service 
as  Mission  San  Raphael  (AO-130).  Transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  newly  created  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  on  1 October  1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS 
Mission  San  Raphael  (T-AO-130).  She  remained  with 
MSTS  until  2 February  1955,  when  she  was  returned  to 
MARAD  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  22  June  1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  20  June  1956,  she  was  once 
again  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  and  was  operated, 
under  charter,  by  Marine  Transport  Lines.  She  served 
until  20  August  1959,  when  she  was  returned  to  MARAD 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay, 
Calif. 
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Reacquired  by  the  Navy  on  31  May  1960,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  MSTS  and  operated,  under  charter,  by 
Marine  Transport  Lines.  Into  1969,  she  is  still  serving 
with  MSTS,  carrying  fuel  to  our  forces  stationed  overseas. 


Mission  Santa  Ana 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California. 

I 

(AO-137 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; J>.  68' ; dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Santa  Ana  was  laid  down  18  April  1(M5,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  25  July  1945 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Johnson ; and  delivered  25  October  1945. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
carried  fuel  to  our  forces  stationed  overseas  until  3 April 
1946  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Columbia 
River,  Oreg. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  9 January  1948,  and  chartered  to 
Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  for  operations,  she  was  placed  in 
service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mission 
Santa  Ana  (AO-137).  Taken  over  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  when  it  absorbed  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  on 
1 October  1949,  her  designation  was  changed  to  USNS 
Mission  Santa  Ana  (T-AO-137).  She  served  with  MSTS 
until  3 April  1950,  when  she  was  taken  out  of  service  and 
berthed  in  the  San  Diego  group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  lay  at  San  Diego,  in  reserve,  until  27  January 
1955  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  She  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel 
Register  22  June  1955. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  3 July  1956,  she  was  once  again 
placed  in  sendee  with  MSTS  and  operated,  under  charter, 
by  Joshua  Henry  Corp.  She  served  with  MSTS  until 
25  February  1958,  when  she  was  struck  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  layup  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Suisun  Bay,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 


Mission  Santa  Barbara 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1786. 

I 

(AO-131:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 

cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE- 

A2) 

Mission  Santa  Barbara  was  laid  down  8 April  1944  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  8 June  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Nilson ; and  delivered  8 July  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  bases 
in  the  Pacific.  She  remained  in  this  capacity  until  8 May 
1946  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia, 
Wash. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  on  20  October  1947,  she  was 
chartered  to  Union  Oil  Co.,  for  operations,  and  placed 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service  as  Mission  Santa  Barbara  (AO-131).  Transferred 
to  the  new  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October 
1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS  Mission  Santa  Barbara 
(T-A 0-131).  She  remained  in  service  with  MSTS  until 
12  April  1954,  when  she  was  laid  up,  in  reserve,  at  the  San 
Diego  group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained 
in  reserve  until  8 October  1956,  when  she  was  once  again 
placed  in  service  with  MSTS  and  chartered  to  the  Joshua 


Henry  Corp.  for  operations.  She  remained  with  MSTS 
until  8 November  1957,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration,  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Vessel  Register  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

However,  her  life  was  not  yet  over  for  on  26  March 
1966,  she  was  sold  to  the  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.  for 
conversion  into  a combination  containership  and  train 
ferry.  She  was  renamed  Seatrain  Carolina  7 April  1966. 
Upon  completion  of  conversion,  she  carried  cargo  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Caribbean  and  oc- 
casionally to  Vietnam.  Into  1969,  she  is  still  carrying  out 
these  duties. 

Mission  Santa  Clara 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1777. 

I 

(AO-132 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Santa  Clara  was  laid  down  15  March  1944 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  18  May  1944 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Reed;  and  delivered  21  June  1944. 

Chartered  to  Los  Angeles  Tanker  Operators,  Inc.,  for 
operations,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying 
fuel  to  our  forces  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  remained 
in  this  capacity  until  8 April  1946,  when  she  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  5 November  1947,  she  was 
chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations  and 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Naval  Trans- 
portation as  Mission  Santa  Clara  (AO-132).  Taken  over 
by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October  1949 
and  designated  USNS  Mission  Santa  Clara  (T-AO-132), 
she  served  until  25  June  1959,  when  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  30  November  1959,  she  was 
placed  in  service  with  MSTS  and  chartered  to  Mathiasens 
Tanker  Industries,  Inc.,  for  operations.  However,  she 
served  less  than  a month  for  on  22  December  1959,  she 
was  transferred  to  MARAD  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.  H^r  name  was  struck 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 July  1961. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  10  May  1962,  the  Mission  Santa 
Clara  was  converted  to  an  underway  replenishment  oiler. 
Upon  completion  of  conversion  she  was  transferred  to  Pak- 
istan 17  January  1963  and  commissioned  in  the  Pakistani 
Navy,  on  the  same  date,  as  Dacca  (A-41).  Into  1969, 
she  continues  to  serve  the  Pakistani  Navy  as  faithfully 
as  she  did  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mission  Santa  Cruz 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1791. 

I 

(AO-133:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Santa  Cruz  was  laid  down  26  June  1943  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  8 September  1943 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Sewell ; and  delivered  31  December  1943. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Corp.,  for  opera- 
tions, she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel 
to  our  forces  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  She  remained  in  this 
capacity  until  3 June  1946,  when  she  was  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
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Acquired  by  the  Navy  24  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion Santa  Cruz  (AO-133).  Placed  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  new  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
1 October  1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS  Mission  Santa 
Cruz  (T-AO-133).  She  served  with  MSTS  until  23  No- 
vember 1954,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  10  July  1956,  she  was  placed  in 
service  with  MSTS  and  served  until  4 December  1959, 
when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  31  May  1960,  Mission  Santa 
Cruz  was  placed  in  service  with  MSTS  once  again  and 
into  1969  she  is  still  faithfully  serving  MSTS  carrying  fuel 
to  our  forces  and  allies  overseas. 


Mission  Santa  Ynez 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1804. 

I 

(AO-134:  dp.  21,880;  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Santa  Ynez  was  laid  down  9 September  1943 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  19  December  1943 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Ralph  K.  Davies;  and  delivered  13  March 
1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  forces 
overseas.  She  remained  in  this  capacity  until  28  March 
1946  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River, 
Va. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  22  October  1947,  she  was  placed 
in  service  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  as  Mis- 
sion Santa  Ynez  (AO-134).  Taken  over  by  the  newly 
created  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October 
1949,  she  was  redesignated  USNS  Mission  Santa  Ynez 
( T-AO-134 ) . Chartered  to  Mathiasens  Tanker  Industries, 
Inc.,  for  operations,  she  still  serves  MSTS,  the  only  ship 
of  her  class  to  serve  MSTS  continuously,  since  its 
establishment. 

Mission  Solano 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1823. 

I 

(AO-135 ; dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; dr.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura ; T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Solano  was  laid  down  8 October  1943  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  14  January  1944 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  B.  Hawke ; and  delivered  30  March  1944. 

Chartered  to  Deconhill  Shipping  Co.,  for  operations, 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our 
forces  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  remained  in  this  capacity 
until  29  April  1946  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  20  October  1947,  she  was  chartered 
to  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.,  for  operations  and 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service  as  Mission  Solano  (AO-135).  When  the 
newly  created  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  took 
over  operational  control  1 October  1949,  she  was  redesig- 
nated USNS  Mission  Solano  (T-AO-135).  She  served 
with  MSTS  until  15  August  1957  when  she  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  laid  up  in  the  Mari- 


time Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.  She  was  struck 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  the  same  date. 

Sold  to  Sea-Land  Service  Inc.,  26  May  1967,  she  was 
converted  into  a containership.  She  was  renamed  Jack- 
sonville 27  December  1967.  Resold  to  Madison  Transporta- 
tion Co.  19  June  1968,  into  1969,  she  is  still  in  the  mer- 
chant service  as  a containership. 


Mission  Soledad 

A merchant  name  retained.  A Franciscan  mission  in 
colonial  California  founded  in  1791. 

I 

(AO-136 : dp.  21,880 ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16.5  k. ; cpl. 

52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Mission  Buenaventura;  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Mission  Soledad  was  laid  down  12  July  1943  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Marine  Ship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif. ; launched  28  September  1943 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  ; delivered  16  January  1944. 

Chartered  to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operations,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  carrying  fuel  to  our  vic- 
torious forces  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  remained  in 
this  capacity  until  mid-February  1946,  when  she  returned 
to  her  building  yard  and  was  laid  up  in  reserve. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  16  October  1947,  she  was  chartered 
to  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.,  for  operation  and  placed  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  Naval  Transportation  Serv- 
ice as  Mission  Soledad  (AO-136).  When  operational  con- 
trol of  this  tanker  was  assumed  by  the  newly  created 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October  1949,  she 
was  redesignated  USNS  Mission  Soledad  (T-AO-136).  In 
October  1957,  while  on  one  of  her  voyages  to  the  Middle 
Bast,  she  received  an  SOS  from  the  Merrimack  (AO-37) 
after  the  oiler  had  lost  all  propulsive  power.  Mission 
Soledad  rushed  to  the  scene  and  rendered  assistance  until 
Pecos  (AO-65)  arrived  and  began  towing  the  stricken 
ship  into  Bombay,  India.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
on  31  October  1957,  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Register 
on  the  same  date  and  laid  up  in  the  Maritime  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Sold  to  the  Hudson  Waterways  Corp.,  4 November  1966, 
she  was  renamed  Seatrain  California  7 November  1966. 
She  begun  conversion  to  a containership,  but  before  con- 
version was  complete,  she  was  sold  to  Transwestern  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  and  renamed  Transontario.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  conversion,  she  began  hauling  freight  to  countries 
all  over  the  world,  which  she  is  still  doing  into  1969. 


Mississinewa 

A river  in  Indiana. 

I 

(AO-59:  dp.  7,136  (It.);  1.  553';  b.  85';  dr.  29'10'';  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  298 ; a.  1 5'',  4 3"  ; cl.  Cimarron;  T.  T3-S2-A1) 

The  first  Mississinewa  (AO-59)  was  laid  down  5 Oc- 
tober 1943  by  the  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; launched  28  March  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  Pence ; and  commissioned  18 
May  1944,  Capt.  Philip  G.  Beck,  USNR,  in  command. 

Mississinewa  began  her  brief  but  active  wartime  service 
18  June  1944.  Having  completed  shakedown  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  she  sailed  for  Aruba,  Netherland  West  Indies, 
to  take  on  her  first  cargo.  Filling  her  cargo  tanks  23  and  24 
June  she  continued  on  to  the  Pacific,  arriving  Pearl  Har- 
bor 10  July.  As  a unit  of  ServRon  10,  she  then  steamed  to 
Eniwetok  where  she  first  fueled  ships  of  the  3d  Fleet.  On 
25  August  she  got  underway  for  Manus  where  she  supplied 
fuel  and  stores  and  delivered  mail  to  ships  of  TF  38, 
the  fast-carrier  force,  32  and  31  during  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  the  Palaus.  Returning  to  Manus  30  Septem- 
ber, she  replenished  her  tanks  and  again  headed  north 
to  refuel  TF  38  as  that  force  struck  at  Japanese  shipping 
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and  shore  installation  in  the  Philippines,  on  Taiwan,  and 
in  the  Ryukyus  in  preparation  for  the  Philippine  cam- 
paign. On  19  October,  having  emptied  her  tanks  into  ships 
scheduled  to  take  part  in  the  landings  at  Leyte,  she 
sailed  to  Ulithi,  her  new  base.  Thence  in  early  November 
Mississinewa  sailed  on  her  last  fueling-at-sea  assignment, 
returning  on  the  15th. 

The  next  day  she  replenished  her  cargo  tanks,  filling 
them  almost  to  capacity  with  404,000  gallons  af  aviation 
gas,  9,000  barrels  of  diesel  oil,  and  90,000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil.  Four  days  later,  20  November,  she  was  still  anchored 
in  berth  No.  131.  At  0547,  shortly  after  reveille,  a heavy 
explosion  rocked  the  oiler.  Massive  flames  immediately 
burst  from  midship  forward.  Fanned  by  a light  wind,  the 
fire  spread  aft  quickly.  A few  minutes  after  the  first  ex- 
plosion, the  fires  reached  the  after  magazine  and  another 
explosion,  heavier  than  the  first,  tore  through  the  ship. 
The  ship  was  abandoned  and  soon  enveloped  in  flames 
over  100-feet  high.  At  about  0900  the  ship  slowly  turned 
over  and  disappeared.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  fire  on 
the  water  was  out  and  Ulithi  anchorage  was  again  quiet. 
Postwar  inquiry  found  that  Mississinewa,  with  60  of  her 
complement,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  kaiten,  the  Japa- 
nese manned  torpedo. 

Mississinewa  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

(AO-144:  dp.  11,600  (It.)  ; 1.  655';  b.  86';  dr.  35';  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  324;  cl.  Neosho ) 

The  second  Mississinewa  (AO-144)  was  laid  down  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Oamden,  N.J.,  in  May 
1953;  launched  12  June  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Jerauld 
Wright;  and  commissioned  18  January  1955,  Capt.  M.  J. 
Jensen  in  command. 

Mississinewa,  second  of  a class  designed  to  provide  fuel, 
food,  stores,  and  mail  services  rapidly  and  for  sustained 
periods  to  ships  at  sea,  operated  primarily  along  the  east 
coast,  with  one  brief  Mediterranean  deployment,  until 
1 May  1956.  She  then  departed  her  original  home  port, 
Newport,  for  Naples,  Italy.  With  Naples  as  her  home  port, 
the  tanker  cruised  the  Mediterranean  servicing  the  6th 
Fleet  in  normal  and  crisis  operations  until  1964.  During 
the  fall  of  1956  and  early  winter  1957,  she  supported  6th 
Fleet  ships  as  they  stood  by  in  case  they  were  called 
on  to  intervene  in  the  Suez  war  and  the  tense  period  that 
followed.  Again,  in  mid- July  1958,  she  got  underway  on 
short  notice  to  provide  logistic  support  to  ships  of  the  6th 
Fleet  during  an  emergency  in  the  Middle  East,  this  time 
in  Lebanon.  Remaining  off  the  Lebanese  coast  until  Sep- 


tember, she  refueled  over  200  ships  as  the  fleet  landed 
marines  and  then  stood  by  at  the  request  of  President 
Chamoun  of  Lebanon. 

From  1962  to  1964,  Mis  sis  sinew  o’  s responsibilities  were 
increased  as  she  served  as  flagship  of  Commander  Service 
Force,  6th  Fleet.  In  that  capacity  she  assumed  a larger  por- 
tion of  the  implementation  of  the  policy,  proven  wise  in 
preceeding  years,  of  maintaining  ships  of  the  6th  Meet 
independent  of  bases  on  European  soil. 

Prior  to  the  reassignment  of  Newport  as  her  home  port 
in  September  1964,  Mississinewa  had  returned  to  the 
United  States  only  for  regularly  scheduled  yard  periods. 
During  those  intervals  she  received  new  equipment  dur- 
ing overhaul,  which  included  in  1957  the  installation  of 
a helipad  and  the  assignment  of  a helicopter  for  use  in 
vertical  replenishment.  Since  1964,  into  1969,  she  has 
operated  in  the  western  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Caribbean,  with  regular  deployments  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  one,  in  August  1966,  to  northern  Norway  for 
NATO  exercises. 

Mississippi 

The  first  Mississippi  was  named  for  the  Mississippi 
River ; succeeding  ones  for  the  20th  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  10  December  1817. 

I 

( SwStr : dp.  3,220;  1.  229';  b.  40';  dr.  19';  a.  (1841)  2 
10'',  88") 

The  first  Mississippi,  a side-wheel  steamer,  was  laid 
down  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  1839;  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry ; 
commissioned  22  December  1841,  Capt.  W.  D.  Salter  in 
command;  and  launched  several  weeks  later. 

After  several  years  of  service  in  the  Home  Squadron, 
during  which  she  performed  experiments  crucial  to  de- 
velopment of  the  steam  Navy,  Mississippi  joined  the  West 
Indian  Squadron  in  1845  as  flagship  for  Commodore  Perry. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  she  took  part  in  expeditions 
against  Alvarado,  Tampico,  Panuco,  and  Laguna  do  los 
Terminos,  all  successful  in  tightening  American  control 
of  the  Mexican  coastline  and  interrupting  coastwise  com- 
merce and  military  supply  operations. 

She  returned  to  Norfolk  for  repairs  1 January  1847,  then 
arrived  Vera  Cruz  21  March  carrying  Perry  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  American  Fleet.  At  once  she  and  her  men 
plunged  into  amphibious  operations  against  Vera  Cruz, 
supplying  guns  and  their  crews  to  be  taken  ashore  for  the 
battery  which  fought  the  city  to  surrender  in  4 days. 


USS  Mississinewa  (AO-144) — January  1963. 
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Through  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Mississippi  contributed 
guns,  men,  and  boats  to  a series  of  coastal  raids  on  Mexi- 
co’s east  coast,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Tobasco  in 
June. 

Mississippi  cruised  the  Mediterranean  during  1849- 
51,  then  returned  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  serv- 
ice as  flagship  in  Commodore  Perry’s  momentous  voyage 
to  Japan.  The  squadron  cleared  Hampton  Roads  24  Novem- 
ber 1852,  for  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Shanghai,  which  was  reached  4 May  1853. 

The  squadron  now  approached  Japan  by  calls  in  I he 
Ryukyus  and  Bonins,  and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  8 July  1853. 
Commodore  Perry  proceeded,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
skillful,  and  significant  naval/diplomatic  missions  ever 
recorded,  to  negotiate  a trade  treaty  with  the  Japanese, 
hitherto  absolutely  opposed  to  opening  their  country  to 
Western  trade  and  influence.  After  further  cruising  in  the 
Far  East,  Mississippi  and  the  squadron  returned  to  Japan 
12  February  1854  and  31  March  the  Treaty  of  Kanagawa 
was  signed. 

Mississippi  returned  to  New  York  23  April  1855,  and 
again  sailed  for  the  Far  East  19  August  1857,  to  base  at 
Shanghai  and  patrol  in  support  of  America’s  burgeoning 
trade  with  the  Orient.  As  flagship  for  Commodore  Josiah 
Tatnall,  she  was  present  during  the  British  and  French 
attack  on  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  in  June  1859,  and  2 
months  later  she  landed  a force  at  Shanghai  when  the 
American  consul  requested  her  aid  in  restoring  order  to 
city,  torn  by  civil  strife.  She  returned  to  ordinary  at  Bos- 
ton in  1860,  but  was  reactivated  when  the  Civil  War  be- 
came inevitable.  She  arrived  off  Key  West  to  institute  the 
blockade  there  8 June  1861,  and  5 days  later  made  her 
first  capture,  schooner  Forest  King  bound  with  coffee 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  Orleans.  On  27  November,  off 
Northeast  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  she  joined  Vincennes 
in  capturing  British  bark  Empress,  again  carrying  coffee 
from  Rio  to  New  Orleans.  The  following  spring  she  joined 
Farragut’s  squadron  for  the  planned  assault  on  New  Or- 
leans. After  several  attempts,  on  7 April  1862  she  and 
Pensacola  successfully  passed  over  the  bar  at  Southwest 
Pass,  the  heaviest  ships  ever  to  enter  the  river  to  that 
time. 

As  Farragut  brought  his  fleet  up  the  river,  a key  en- 
gagement was  that  with  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  24 
April,  during  which  Mississippi  ran  Confederate  ram 
Manassas  ashore,  wrecking  her  with  two  mighty  broad- 
sides. The  city  was  now  doomed,  and  Mississippi,  her  heavy 
draft  making  her  less  suitable  to  river  operations  than 
lighter  ships,  remained  off  New  Orleans  for  much  of  the 
next  year. 

Ordered  upriver  for  the  operations  against  Port  Hud- 
son, Mississippi  sailed  with  six  other  ships,  lashed  in 
pairs  while  she  sailed  alone.  On  14  March  1863,  she 
grounded  while  attempting  to  pass  the  forts  guarding 
Port  Hudson.  Under  enemy  fire,  every  effort  was  made  to 
refloat  her  by  her  commanding  officer  Capt.  Melancthon 
Smith,  and  his  executive  officer,  later  to  be  famed  as  Ad- 
miral George  Dewey.  At  last  her  machinery  was  destroyed, 
her  battery  spiked,  and  she  was  fired  to  prevent  Confed- 
erate capture.  When  the  flames  reached  her  magazines, 
she  blew  up  and  sank.  She  had  lost  64  killed,  the  ships 
in  company  saving  223  of  her  crew. 

II 

( BB-23 : dp.  13,000;  1.  382';  b.  77';  dr.  24'8" ; s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  744;  a.  4 12",  8 8",  8 7",  12  3",  6 3-pdrs.,  2 l-pdrs„ 

6 .30  cal.  mg.,  2 21"  tt. ; cl.  Mississippi) 

The  second  Mississippi  (BB-23)  was  laid  down  12  May 
1904  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
launched  30  September  1905 ; sponsored  by  Miss  M.  C. 
Money,  daughter  of  Senator  H.  P.  Money  of  Mississippi ; 
and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  1 February 
1908,  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  15  February 
to  15  March  1908,  the  new  battleship  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia for  final  fitting  out.  Standing  out  1 July,  she  oper- 
ated along  the  New  England  coast,  until  returning  to 


Philadelphia  10  September.  The  warship  next  put  to  sea 
16  January  1909  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  Cuba  at  Havana,  25  to 
28  January.  Mississippi  remained  in  the  Caribbean  until 
10  February,  sailing  that  day  to  join  the  “Great  White 
Fleet”  as  it  returned  from  its  famous  world  cruise.  With 
the  fleet  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  the  battlewagon  was 
reviewed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  On  1 March 
she  returned  to  the  Caribbean. 

The  ship  departed  Cuban  waters  1 May  for  a cruise 
up  the  river  which  shared  her  name,  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi. Calling  at  the  major  ports  of  this  great  inland 
waterway,  she  arrived  at  Natchez  20  May,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded 5 days  later  to  Horn  Island  where  she  received  a 
silver  service  from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Returning 
to  Philadelphia  7 June,  the  battleship  operated  off  the 
New  England  coast  until  sailing  5 January  1910  for  winter 
exercises  and  war  games  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  The 
battleship  departed  24  March  for  Norfolk  and  operated 
off  the  east  coast  until  fall,  calling  at  a number  of  large 
ports,  serving  as  a training  ship  for  Naval  Militia,  and 
engaging  in  maneuvers  and  exercises  designed  to  keep 
the  ship  and  crew  in  the  finest  possible  fighting  trim. 

She  departed  Philadelphia  1 November  for  a fleet  ren- 
dezvous at  Gravesend  Bay,  England,  16  November,  and 
then  sailed  7 December  for  Brest,  France,  arriving  on  the 
9th.  On  30  December,  Mississippi  set  course  for  Guantan- 
amo Bay  for  winter  maneuvers  until  13  March  1911. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  the  battleship  operated 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  basing  alternately  out  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk  for  the  next  year  and  2 months,  serving 
as  a training  ship  and  conducting  operational  exercises. 
She  cleared  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  26  May  1912  with  a de- 
tachment from  the  2d  Marine  Regiment  on  board  to  protect 
American  interests  in  Cuba.  Landing  her  Marine  detach- 
ment at  El  Cuero  19  June,  she  remained  on  station  in 
Guantanamo  Bay  until  5 July,  when  she  sailed  for  home. 

Following  exercises  with  the  4th  Battleship  Division  off 
New  England,  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  put  in  the  1st  Reserve  1 August  1912. 

Mississippi  remained  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at 
Philadelphia  until  detached  30  December  1913  for  duty 
as  aeronautic  station  ship  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Departing  6 
January  1914,  the  battleship  arrived  21  January,  trans- 
porting equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a naval  air 
station.  At  Pensacola,  she  stood  by  while  her  crew,  along 
with  the  early  naval  aviators,  rebuilt  the  old  naval  base, 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  largest  and  most  famous 
American  naval  air  station. 

With  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Mexico,  Mississippi 
sailed  21  April  to  Vera  Cruz,  arriving  on  the  24th  with  the 
first  detachment  of  naval  aviators  to  go  into  combat. 
Serving  as  a floating  base  for  the  fledgling  seaplanes  and 
their  pilots,  the  warship  launched  nine  reconnaissance 
flights  over  the  area  during  a period  of  18  days,  making 
the  last  flight  12  May.  One  month  later,  the  battleship  de- 
parted Vera  Cruz  for  Pensacola.  Serving  as  station  ship 
there  from  15  to  28  June,  she  then  sailed  north  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  where  she  transferred  her  aviation  gear  to 
armored  cruiser  North  Carolina  (CA-12),  3 July. 

On  the  10th,  Mississippi  shifted  to  Newport  News  to 
prepare  for  transfer  to  the  Greek  Government.  Mississippi 
decommissioned  at  Newport  News  21  July  1914,  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  Royal  Hellenic  Navy  the  same  day. 
Renamed  Lemnos,  the  battleship  served  for  the  next  17 
years  as  a coast  defense  vessel.  She  was  sunk  in  an  air 
attack  by  German  bombers  on  Salamis  harbor  in  April 
1941 ; and,  after  World  War  II,  her  hull  was  later  sal- 
vaged as  scrap. 

Ill 

(BB-41 : dp.  32,000;  1.  624';  b.  97'5" ; dr.  30';  s.  21  k.  ; 

cpl.  1,081;  a.  12  14",  14  5",  4 3",  2 21"  tt. ; cl.  New 

Mexico) 

Mississippi  (BB-41)  was  laid  down  5 April  1915  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
launched  25  January  1917 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Camelle 
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USS  Mississippi  (BB-41) — May  1934.  Saratoga  and  Lexington  in  background  left,  they  are  identified  by  their  vertical 

and  horizontal  stack  stripes. 


McBeath ; and  commissioned  18  December  1917,  Capt.  J. 
L.  Jayne  in  command. 

Following  exercises  off  Virginia,  Mississippi  steamed  22 
March  1918  for  training  in  the  Gulf  of  Guacanayabo,  Cuba. 
One  month  later  she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  and 
cruised  between  Boston  and  New  York  until  departing 
for  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  31  January  1919. 
On  19  July  she  left  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  sailed  for 
the  west  coast  Arriving  at  her  new  base,  San  Pedro, 
she  operated  along  the  west  coast  for  the  next  4 years, 
entering  the  Caribbean  during  the  winter  months  for 
training  exercises. 

During  gunnery  practice  on  12  June  1924  off  San  Pedro, 
48  of  her  men  were  asphyxiated  as  a result  of  an  explosion 
in  her  No.  2 main  battery  turret  On  15  April  1925  she 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  war  games  off  Hawaii,  and 
then  steamed  to  Australia  on  a good  will  tour.  She  re- 
turned to  the  west  coast  26  September,  and  resumed  oper- 
ations there  for  the  next  6 years.  During  this  period  she 
frequently  sailed  into  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  waters  for 
exercises  during  the  winter  months. 

Mississippi  entered  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  30  March  1931 
for  a modernization  overhaul,  departing  once  again  on 
training  exercises  in  September  1933.  Transiting  the 
Panama  Canal  24  October  1934,  she  steamed  back  to  her 
base  at  San  Pedro.  For  the  next  7 years  she  operated  off 
the  west  coast,  except  for  winter  Caribbean  cruises. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  15  June  1941,  she  prepared  for 
patrol  service  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Steamins  from  New- 
port, R.I.,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland. 
She  made  another  trip  to  Iceland  28  September  1941,  and 
spent  the  next  2 month  there  protecting  shipping. 

Two  days  after  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Mississippi  left  Iceland  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  22  Jan- 
uary 1942  at  San  Francisco,  she  spent  the  next  7 months 
training  and  escorting  convoys  along  the  coast  On  6 
December,  after  participating  in  exercises  off  Hawaii,  she 
steamed  with  troop  transports  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor  2 March  1943.  On  10  May  she 
sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  participate  in  a move  to 
restore  the  Aleutians  to  their  rightful  possessors.  Kiska 
Island  was  shelled  22  July,  and  a few  days  later  the  Jap- 
anese withdrew.  After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Mis- 
sissippi sailed  from  San  Pedro  19  October  to  take  part  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  While  bombarding 
Makin  20  November,  a turret  explosion,  almost  identical 
to  the  earlier  tragedy,  killed  43  men. 

On  31  January  1944  she  took  part  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands campaign,  shelling  Kwajalein.  She  bombarded 
Taroa  20  February,  and  struck  Wotje  the  next  day.  On 
15  March  she  pounded  Kavieng,  New  Ireland.  Due  for  an 
overhaul,  she  spent  the  summer  months  at  Puget  Sound. 

Returning  to  the  war  zone,  Mississippi  supported  land- 


ings on  Peleliu,  in  the  Palau  Islands,  on  12  September. 
After  a week  of  continuous  operations  she  steamed  to 
Manus,  where  she  remained  until  12  October.  Departing 
Manus,  she  assisted  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines, 
shelling  the  east  coast  of  Leyte  on  19  October.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  as  part  of  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  battle- 
line, she  helped  to  destroy  a powerful  Japanese  task  force 
at  the  Battle  of  Suriago  Strait.  As  a result  of  the  engage- 
ments at  Leyte  Gulf,  the  Japanese  navy  was  no  longer 
able  to  mount  any  serious  offensive  threat. 

Mississippi  continued  to  support  the  operations  at  Leyte 
Gulf  until  16  November,  when  she  steamed  to  the  Admiral- 
ty Islands.  She  then  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  28 
December,  to  prepare  for  the  landings  on  Luzon.  On  6 
January  1945  she  began  bombarding  in  Lingayan  Gulf. 
Despite  damages  near  her  waterline  received  from  the 
crash  of  a suicide  plane,  she  supported  the  invasion  forces 
until  10  February.  Following  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
sailed  to  Nakagusuku  Wan,  Okinawa,  arriving  6 May  to 
support  the  landing  forces  there.  Her  powerful  guns 
leveled  the  defenses  at  Shuri  Castle,  which  had  stalled 
the  entire  offensive.  On  5 June,  a kamikaze  crashed  into 
her  starboard  side,  but  the  fighting  ship  continued  to 
support  the  troops  at  Okinawa  until  16  June. 

After  the  announced  surrender  of  Japan,  Mississippi 
steamed  to  Sagami  Wan,  Honshu,  arriving  27  August  as 
part  of  the  support  occupation  force.  She  anchored  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  surrender  docu- 
ments, and  steamed  for  home  on  6 September.  She  ar- 
rived 27  November  at  Norfolk,  where  she  underwent  con- 
version to  AG-128,  effective  15  February  1946.  As.  part 
of  the  operational  development  force,  she  spent  the  last 

10  years  of  her  career  carrying  out  investigations  of  gun- 
nery problems  and  testing  new  weapons,  while  based  at 
Norfolk.  She  helped  launch  the  Navy  into  the  age  of  the 
guided-missile  warship  when  she  successfully  test  fired 
the  Terrier  missile  on  28  January  1953  off  Cape  Cod. 
She  also  assisted  in  the  final  evaluation  of  the  Petrel, 
a radar-homing  missile,  in  February  1956. 

Mississippi  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  17  September 
1956,  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  on  28  November,  the  same  year. 

Mississippi  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War 

11  service. 

Missoula 

A county  in  western  Montana. 

I 

The  armored  cruiser  Montana  ( qv .)  was  renamed 
Missoula  7 June  1920  while  based  at  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  name  Montana  was  reassigned  to  BB-51. 
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II 

(APA-211:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,475;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  10  20mm.; 

cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Missoula  (APA-211)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard 
No.  2,  Richmond,  Calif.,  20  June  1944 ; launched  6 Sep- 
tember 1944 ; sponsored  by  the  Harmonettes,  a female 
vocal  group ; acquired  by  the  Navy  27  October  1944 ; and 
commissioned  at  Richmond,  Calif.,  the  same  day,  Comdr. 
Alex.  C.  Kopper  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  California  coast,  Missoula 
steamed  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 to  12 
December.  She  trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  during  the 
next  6 weeks ; thence,  with  units  of  the  5th  Marines  em- 
barked, she  sailed  27  January  for  the  scheduled  invasion 
of  Iwo  Jima.  Among  her  troops  she  carried  the  dozen 
men  who  on  two  separate  occasions  raised  the  American 
flag  atop  Mount  Suribachi  during  bitter  fighting  23  Feb- 
ruary. Assigned  to  Transport  Squadron  16,  she  steamed 
via  Eniwetok  to  the  staging  area  at  Saipan,  where  she 
completed  final  preparations  for  the  invasion. 

Missoula  sortied  with  Rear  Adm.  H.  W.  Hill’s  TF  53 
on  16  February.  She  reached  the  transport  area  off  Beach 
Green  1 before  dawn  19  February,  lowered  her  landing 
boats,  and  at  0725  began  debarking  troops  for  the  assault. 
As  marines  stormed  the  beaches  and  began  the  struggle 
for  Iwo  Jima,  Missoula  sent  ashore  troops  and  cargo  from 
her  position  about  3,000  yards  offshore.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon she  departed  the  transport  area  for  night  cruising 
at  sea ; thence,  she  returned  the  following  morning  and 
resumed  unloading  operations.  During  the  next  5 days 
she  continued  this  pattern  of  operations. 

While  operating  in  the  transport  area  23  February,  she 
received  the  following  message  at  1035 : “American  flag 
now  flying  on  Mount  Suribachi  Yama.”  Marines  from  the 
28th  Regiment  had  raised  the  colors  from  the  summit  at 
1020.  That  flag,  the  first  of  two  which  flew  from  Suribachi 
that  day,  had  come  from  Missoula.  The  adjutant  of  the 
2d  Battalion,  28th  Marines,  had  brought  the  small  set 
of  colors  from  the  attack  transport  during  the  invasion. 

In  addition,  Missoula  provided  medical  facilities  for 
casualties  of  the  fierce  fighting  ashore.  Her  four  surgical 
teams  treated  100  stretcher  and  ambulatory  cases,  59  of 
whom  were  brought  on  board  during  the  first  day.  After 
embarking  a final  group  of  casualties,  she  sailed  in  convoy 
for  Saipan  25  February.  The  following  morning  one  of 
the  convoy  escorts,  Finnegan  (DE-307),  detected,  depth- 
charged,  and  sank  Japanese  submarine  1-370.  Missoula 
arrived  Saipan  28  February ; and,  after  debarking  the 
wounded  marines,  she  sailed  for  the  New  Hebrides  with 
Transport  Squadron  16  on  5 March. 

Steaming  via  Tulagi,  Missoula  reached  Espiritu  Santo 
15  March  and  there  embarked  1,177  Army  troops  of  the 
27th  Division.  She  departed  with  other  transports  the 
25th,  touched  at  Ulithi  3 April,  and  arrived  off  the  western 
beaches  of  Okinawa  9 April.  During  the  next  5 days  she 
discharged  men  and  supplies  and  embarked  143  casualties 
of  the  Okinawa  campaign ; thence,  between  14  and  18 
April  she  steamed  to  Saipan. 

For  much  of  the  next  month  Missoula  operated  out  of 
Ulithi  after  which  she  headed  for  troop  training  exer- 
cises in  the  Philippines.  She  arrived  Subic  Bay,  Luzon, 
31  May,  and  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  against 
Japan,  she  took  part  in  preparing  Army  troops  for  a 
possible  amphibious  invasion  of  Japan.  Following  the 
atomic  holocausts  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
Japanese  ended  hostilities  15  August;  thence,  Missoula 
supported  the  movement  of  occupation  troops  into  Japan. 

As  part  of  TF  33,  Missoula  departed  Subic  Bay  27 
August.  She  entered  Tokyo  Bay  on  the  morning  of  2 
September  and  began  debarking  troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  at  0951.  Less  than  an  hour  before  in  another 
part  of  the  bay,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Mamoru 
Shigemitsu,  had  signed  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  on 
board  Missouri,  thus  officially  ending  World  War  II. 


Missoula  returned  to  the  Philippines  4 to  11  September 
and  embarked  additional  occupation  troops  at  Zambo- 
anga and  Mindanao.  Departing  Leyte  Gulf  22  September, 
she  arrived  Okinawa  the  25th  and  on  3 October  sailed 
for  the  Inland  Sea.  Between  6 and  11  October  she  de- 
barked troops  for  the  occupation  of  the  rubble  that  was 
once  Hiroshima.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  13  October  and 
joined  in  the  mighty  task  of  returning  veterans  of  the 
Pacific  campaigns  to  the  United  States. 

With  1,923  troops  embarked,  Missoula  sailed  the  17th 
and  arrived  San  Francisco  1 November.  She  departed  on 
a second  “Magic  Carpet”  run  21  November  and  on  6 De- 
cember embarked  2,060  soldiers  at  Okinawa.  She  steamed 
to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  8 to  21  December;  thence,  she  returned 
to  the  western  Pacific  21  January  1946  for  further  troop- 
lift  duty.  She  carried  692  men  of  the  2d  Marine  Air  Wing 
from  Okinawa  to  Yokosuka  early  in  February,  embarked 
more  than  2,000  veterans  at  Okinawa  and  Guam  later  that 
month,  and  departed  Guam  for  the  west  coast  the  22d. 
Missoula  reached  San  Francisco  5 March,  discharged  her 
passengers,  and  completed  her  “Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

Assigned  to  the  19th  Fleet  9 April,  Missoula  operated 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  during  the  next  5 months. 
She  decommissioned  at  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  13  September 
1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Mare  Island. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 October  1958. 
She  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  the  same 
day  and  was  assigned  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet.  Into  1969  she  is  berthed  in  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Missoula  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


After  returning  to  merchant  service,  cargo  ship  M.  J. 
Scanlon  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Missoula  in  1926. 


Missouri 

The  24th  State,  admitted  to  the  Union  10  August  1821, 
Missouri  was  named  for  the  Missouri  River,  an  Indian 
name  meaning  “muddy  waters.” 

I 

(St.Fr : dp.  3,220;  1.  229';  b.  40';  dr.  19';  cpl.  268';  a.  2 

10",  8 8") 

The  first  Missouri,  a 10-gun  side-wheel  frigate,  one  of 
the  first  steam  warships  in  the  Navy,  was  begun  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  in  1840 ; launched  7 January  1841 ; and 
commissioned  very  early  in  1842,  Capt.  John  Newton  in 
command. 

Departing  New  York  at  the  end  of  March  1842  on  a trial 
run  to  Washington  with  sister  ship  Mississippi,  Missouri 
grounded  opposite  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  1 April,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  Washington  until  the  13th.  The  warship 
made  numerous  trial  runs  out  of  the  Nation’s  capital 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1842,  demonstrating 
the  advantages  of  steam  propulsion  to  the  Government, 
and  then  departed  for  a long  cruise  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  frigate  returned  to  Washington  25  April  1843  and 
then  underwent  overhaul  in  preparation  for  extended 
distant  service. 

On  6 August  1843,  Missouri  embarked  the  Honorable 
Caleb  Cushing,  U.S.  Minister  to  China,  bound  for  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  on  the  first  leg  of  his  journey  to  negotiate 
the  first  commercial  treaty  with  China.  The  same  day  the 
ship  was  visited  by  President  John  Tyler  who  came  on 
board  for  a few  hours’  cruise  in  Hampton  Roads,  observ- 
ing the  crew  working  the  ship  and  the  powerful  twin 
paddlewheels  in  action.  The  President  disembarked  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  frigate  steamed  from  Norfolk, 
via  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  for  Gibraltar  on  the  first  power 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  a steam  warship. 

Missouri  arrived  Gibraltar  25  August  and  anchored  in 
the  shadow  of  the  historic  fortress.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th,  the  engineer’s  yeoman  broke  a demijohn  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  storeroom  which  soon  ignited.  The  flames 
spread  so  rapidly  that  all  hope  of  saving  the  warship  had 
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to  be  abandoned.  The  crew  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Minister  Cushing  was  able  to  rescue  his  official  letter  to 
the  Emperor  of  China  and  carry  out  his  mission.  In  4 
hours,  the  splendid  steam  frigate  was  reduced  to  a black- 
ened and  sinking  hulk  and  finally  at  0320  in  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  the  forward  powder  magazine  blew  up,  de- 
stroying the  still  burning  skeleton  of  the  ship. 

British  ship-of-the-line  Malabar  assisted  Missouri  in 
fighting  the  fire  and  took  aboard  some  200  of  her  men. 
The  Governor  of  Gibraltar  threw  open  the  gates  of  that 
base  to  Missouri  survivors  in  an  unprecedented  act  of 
courtesy  which  was  recognized  by  a resolution  of  appre- 
ciation from  Congress.  The  broken  skeleton  of  the  once 
proud  frigate,  a hazard  to  navigation,  had  to  be  pain- 
stakingly removed  by  divers,  piece  by  piece,  from  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  harbor. 

H 

( SwStr : t.  399;  1.  183';  b.  53'8" ; dr.  8'3" ; a.  2 11",  4 
9",  2 32-pdrs.) 

The  second  Missouri,  a side-wheel  steamer,  was  for- 
merly Confederate  ironclad  ram  Missouri,  launched  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  14  April  1863. 

Under  Lt.  J.  H.  Carter,  CSN,  the  ship  served  the  South 
transporting  troops  and  on  mining  details  between  Alex- 
andria and  Shreveport,  above  the  Red  River  obstructions. 


At  the  war’s  end,  Missouri  came  down  to  Shreveport  and 
surrendered  to  Acting  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  P.  Lee’s  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron  3 June  1865.  A crew  from  steamer 
Ouachita  sailed  her  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 

Taken  into  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  ship  was  never  commis- 
sioned since  she  was  built  of  green  timber  and  leaked 
badly.  The  steamer  was  dismantled  and  laid  up  at  Mount 
City,  111.,  after  the  railroad  iron  forming  her  armor  had 
been  removed.  Missouri  was  sold  at  public  auction  at 
Mound  City  to  John  Riley  29  November. 

Ill 

(BB-U:  dp.  13,500;  1.  393'11" ; b.  72'2" ; dr.  25'8"  ; s. 

18.15  k. ; cpl.  592;  a.  4 12",  16  6",  6 3".  8 3-pdrs. ; d. 

Maine) 

The  third  Missouri  was  laid  down  by  Newport  News 
Shirbu  lding  & Dr.vdock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  7 Feb- 
ruary 1900 ; launched  28  December  1901 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Edson  Galludet,  daughter  of  Senator  Francis  Marion 
Cockrell  of  Missouri,  and  commissioned  1 December  1903, 
Capt.  William  S.  Cowles  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  Missouri  left  Nor- 
folk 4 February  1904  for  trials  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and 
fleet  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  On  13  April,  during  tar- 
get practice,  a flareback  from  the  port  gun  in  her  after- 
turret ignited  a powder  charge  and  set  off  two  others.  No 


USS  Missouri  (BB-11).  Admiral  Hart  served  on  board  in  1904  and  1905  as  watch  and  division  officer  while  a lieutenant 
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explosion  occurred  but  the  rapid  burning  of  the  powder 
suffocated  36  of  the  crew.  Prompt  action  prevented  the  loss 
of  the  warship  and  three  of  her  crew  were  awarded  Medals 
of  Honor  for  extraordinary  heroism.  After  repairs  at  New- 
port News,  Missouri  sailed  9 June  for  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean from  which  she  returned  to  New  York  17 
December. 

Fleet  operations  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean during  the  next  years  were  highlighted  by  her 
relief  to  earthquake  victims  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  17  to 
19  January  1907.  In  April  she  took  part  in  the  James- 
town Exposition. 

With  the  “Great  White  Fleet,”  Missouri  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  16  December  1907,  passing  in  review  be- 
fore President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  beginning  of  a 
world  cruise  which  was  to  show  the  world  that  American 
naval  might  could  penetrate  any  waters.  Calling  at  ports 
in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, the  fleet  rounded  Cape  Horn  to  call  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  before  arriving  San  Francisco  6 May  1908  for  a 
gala  visit.  In  July  the  fleet  turned  west  for  Honolulu, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  arriving  in  Manila  2 October. 
The  most  tumultuous  welcome  yet  came  in  Yokohama,  and 
with  a call  in  Amoy,  China,  the  fleet  began  the  passage 
home  by  way  of  Ceylon,  Suez,  and  ports  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Departing  Gibraltar  6 February  1909, 
the  fleet  was  again  reviewed  by  President  Roosevelt  upon 


its  triumphant  return  to  Hampton  Roads  22  February. 
An  important  diplomatic  mission  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  success. 

Placed  in  reserve  at  Boston  1 May  1910,  Missouri  recom- 
missioned 1 June  1911  and  resumed  east'  coast  and  Carib- 
bean operations  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  June  1912  she 
carried  marines  from  New  York  to  Cuba  where  they  pro- 
tected American  interests  during  a rebellion.  The  next 
month  the  battleship  carried  midshipmen  for  training, 
then  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  9 September  1912. 

Missouri  recommissioned  16  March  1914  for  that  sum- 
mer’s Naval  Academy  Practice  Squadron’s  cruise  to 
Italian  and  English  ports.  She  returned  to  ordinary  at 
Philadelphia  2 December  1914,  but  recommissioned  15 
April  1915  to  train  midshipmen  in  the  Caribbean  and  on 
a cruise  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  California  ports. 
She  returned  to  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia  18 
October  1915,  recommissioned  2 May  1916,  and  again  con- 
ducted training  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  placed  in  ordinary  for  the  winter  at  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  I, 
Missouri  recommissioned  23  April  1917,  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  at  Yorktown,  Va„  and  operated  as  a training  ship  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  On  26  August  1917  Rear  Adm. 
Hugh  Rodman  broke  his  flag  in  Missouri  as  Commander, 
Division  2,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  the  warship  continued  to 
train  thousands  of  recruits  in  engineering  and  gunnery  for 


USS  Missouri  (BB-63).  It  was  on  the  deck  of  this  ship  that  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  signed  the  Japanese  instrument  of 
surrender  as  representative  of  the  United  States  on  2 September  1945. 
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foreign  service  on  warships  and  as  armed  guards  for  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Following  the  Armistice,  the  battleship  was  attached 
to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  departing  Norfolk 
18  February  1919  on  (the  first  of  four  voyages  to  Brest  to 
return  3,278  U.S.  troops  to  east  coast  ports.  Missouri  de- 
commissioned at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  8 September 
1919.  She  was  sold  to  J.  G.  Hitner  and  W.  F.  Cutler  of 
Philadelphia  20  January  1922  and  scrapped  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  limiting  naval  armaments. 

IV 

(BB-63 : dp.  45,000;  1.  887'3" ; b.  108'2" ; dr.  28’11" ; 
s.  33  k. ; opl.  1921 ; a.  9 16",  20  5"  ; cl.  Iowa ) 

The  fourth  Missouri  (BB-63),  the  last  battleship  com- 
pleted by  the  United  States,  was  laid  down  6 January  1941 
by  New  York  Naval  Shipyard ; launched  29  January  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  Truman,  daughter  of  then 
Senator  from  Missouri  Harry  S Truman,  later  Presi- 
dent; and  commissioned  11  June  1944,  Capt.  William  M. 
Callaghan  in  command. 

After  trials  off  New  York  and  shakedown  and  battle 
practice  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Missouri  departed  Norfolk 
11  November  1944,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  18  No- 
vember and  steamed  to  San  Francisco  for  final  fitting  out 
as  fleet  flagship.  She  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  14 
December  and  arrived  Ulithi,  West  Caroline  Islands,  13 
January  1945.  There  she  was  temporary  headquarters 
ship  for  Vice  Adm.  Marc  A.  Mitscher.  The  battleship  put 
to  sea  27  January  to  serve  in  the  screen  of  the  Lexington 
carrier  task  group  of  Mitscher’s  TF  58,  and  on  16  Feb- 
ruary her  flattops  launched  the  first  airstrikes  against 
Japan  since  the  famed  Doolittle  raid  that  had  been 
launched  from  carrier  Hornet  in  April  1942. 

Missouri  then  steamed  with  the  carriers  to  Iwo  Jima 
where  her  mighty  guns  provided  direct  and  continuous 
support  to  the  invasion  landings  begun  19  February.  After 
TF  58  returned  to  Ulithi  5 March,  Missouri  was  assigned 
to  the  Yorktoun  carrier  task  group.  On  14  March  Missouri 
departed  Ulithi  in  the  screen  of  the  fast  carriers  and 
steamed  to  the  Japanese  mainland.  During  strikes  against 
targets  along  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  be- 
ginning 18  March,  Missouri  splashed  four  Japanese 
aircraft. 

Raids  against  airfields  and  naval  bases  near  the  In- 


land Sea  and  southwestern  Honshu  continued.  Wasp, 
crashed  by  an  enemy  suicide  plane  19  March,  resumed 
flight  operations  within  an  hour.  Two  bombs  penetrated 
the  hangar  deck  and  decks  aft  of  carrier  Franklin,  leav- 
ing her  dead  in  the  water  within  50  miles  of  the  Japanese 
mainland.  Cruiser  Pittsburgh  took  Franklin  in  tow  until 
she  gained  speed  to  14  knots.  Missouri’s  carrier  task 
group  provided  cover  for  Franklin’s  retirement  toward 
Ulithi  until  22  March,  then  set  course  for  preinvasion 
strikes  and  bombardment  of  Okinawa. 

Missouri  joined  the  fast  battleships  of  TF  58  in  bom- 
barding the  southeast  coast  of  Okinawa  24  March,  an  ac- 
tion intended  to  draw  enemy  strength  from  the  west  coast 
beaches  that  would  be  the  actual  site  of  invasion  landings. 
Missouri  rejoined  the  screen  of  the  carriers  as  Marine 
and  Army  units  stormed  the  shores  of  Okinawa  on  the 
morning  of  1 April.  Planes  from  the  carriers  shattered 
a special  Japanese  attacking  force  led  by  battleship 
Yamato  7 April.  Yamato,  the  world’s  largest  battlewagon, 
was  sunk,  as  were  a cruiser  and  a destroyer.  Three  other 
enemy  destroyers  were  heavily  damaged  and  scuttled. 
Four  remaining  destroyers,  sole  survivors  of  the  attack- 
ing fleet,  were  damaged  and  retired  to  Sasebo. 

On  11  April  Missouri  opened  fire  on  a low-flying  sui- 
cide plane  which  penetrated  the  curtain  of  her  shells  to 
crash  just  below  her  main  deck  level.  The  starboard  wing 
of  the  plane  was  thrown  far  forward,  starting  a gasoline 
fire  at  5-inch  Gunmount  No.  3.  Yet  the  battleship  suf- 
fered only  superficial  damage,  and  the  fire  was  brought 
quickly  under  control. 

About  2305  on  17  April,  Missouri  detected  an  enemy 
submarine  12  miles  from  her  formation.  Her  report  set 
off  a hunter-killer  operation  by  carrier  Bataan  and  four 
destroyers  which  sank  Japanese  submarine  1-56. 

Missouri  was  detached  from  the  carrier  task  force  off 
Okinawa  5 May  and  sailed  for  Ulithi.  During  the  Okinawa 
campaign  she  had  shot  down  five  enemy  planes,  assisted 
in  the  destruction  of  six  others,  and  scored  one  probable 
kill.  She  helped  repel  12  daylight  attacks  of  enemy  raiders 
and  fought  off  four  night  attacks  on  her  carrier  task  group. 
Her  shore  bombardment  destroyed  several  gun  emplace- 
ments and  many  other  military,  governmental,  and 
industrial  structures. 

Missouri  arrived  Ulithi  9 May  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  18  May.  That  afternoon  Adm.  William 


Miss  Margaret  Truman  christens  Missouri  (BB-63)  New  York  Navy  Yard  29  January  1944.  Others  present  are  left  to 
right  Rear  Adm.  Monroe  Kelly,  Rear  Adm.  S.  S.  Kennedy,  and  future  President  Truman. 
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F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  Commander  3d  Fleet,  broke  his  flag  in 
Missouri.  She  passed  out  of  the  harbor  21  May,  and  by 
27  May  was  again  conducting  shore  bombardment  against 
Japanese  positions  on  Okinawa.  Missouri  now  led  the 
mighty  3d  Fleet  in  strikes  on  airfields  and  installations 
on  Kyushu  2 and  3 June.  She  rode  out  a fierce  storm  5 and 
6 June  that  wrenched  off  the  bow  of  cruiser  Pittsburgh. 
Some  topside  fittings  were  smashed,  but  Missouri  suffered 
no  major  damage.  Her  fleet  again  struck  Kyushu  8 June, 
then  hit  hard  in  a coordinated  air-surface  bombardment 
before  retiring  towards  Leyte.  She  arrived  San  Pedro, 
Leyte,  13  June,  after  almost  3 months  of  continuous  opera- 
tions in  support  of  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

Here  she  prepared  to  lead  the  3d  Fleet  in  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  Japan  from  within  its  home  waters.  The 
mighty  fleet  set  a northerly  course  8 July  to  approach  the 
Japanese  mainland.  Raids  took  Tokyo  by  surprise  10  July, 
followed  by  more  devastation  at  the  juncture  of  Honshu 
and  Hokkaido  13  and  14  July.  For  the  first  time,  a naval 
gunfire  force  wrought  destruction  on  a major  installation 
within  the  home  islands  when  Missouri  closed  the  shore 
to  join  in  a bombardment  15  July  that  rained  destruction 
on  the  Nihon  Steel  Co.  and  the  Wanishi  Ironworks  at 
Muroran,  Hokkaido. 

During  the  night  of  17-18  July  Missouri  bombarded 
industrial  targets  in  the  Hichiti  area,  Honshu.  Inland 
Sea  aerial  strikes  continued  through  25  July,  and  Mis- 
souri guarded  the  carriers  as  they  struck  hard  blows  at 
the  Japanese  capital.  As  July  ended  the  Japanese  no 
longer  had  any  home  waters.  Missouri  had  led  her  fleet 
to  gain  control  of  the  air  and  sea  approaches  to  the  very 
shores  of  Japan. 

Strikes  on  Hokkaido  and  northern  Honshu  resumed 
9 August,  the  day  the  second  atomic  bomb  was  drooped. 
Next  day,  at  2054,  Missouri's  men  were  electrified  by  the 
unofficial  news  that  Japan  was  ready  to  surrender,  pro- 
vided that  the  Emperor’s  prerogatives  as  a sovereign  ruler 
were  not  compromised.  Not  until  0745,  15  August,  was 
word  received  that  President  Truman  had  announced 
Japan’s  acceptance  of  unconditional  surrender. 

Adm.  Sir  Bruce  Fraser,  RN  (Commander,  British 
Pacific  Fleet)  boarded  Missouri  16  August,  and  con- 
ferred the  order  Knight  of  the  British  Empire  upon 
Admiral  Halsey.  Missouri  transferred  a landing  party 
of  200  officers  and  men  to  battleship  Iowa  for  temporary 
duty  with  the  initial  occupation  force  for  Tokyo  21  August. 
Missouri  herself  entered  Tokyo  Bay  early  29  August  to 
prepare  for  the  normal  surrender  ceremony. 

High-ranking  military  officials  of  all  the  Allied  Powers 
were  received  on  board  2 September.  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
Nimitz  boarded  shortly  after  0800,  and  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  ( Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allies)  came  on  board  at  0843.  The  Japanese  representa- 
tives, headed  by  Foreign  Minister  Mamoru  Shigemitsu, 
arrived  at  0856.  At  0902  General  MacArthur  stepped  be- 
fore a battery  of  microphones  and  the  23-minute  sur- 
render ceremony  was  broadcast  to  the  waiting  world. 
By  0930  the  Japanese  emissaries  had  departed. 

The  afternoon  of  5 September  Admiral  Halsey  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  battleship  South  Dakota.  Early  next  day 
Missouri  departed  Tokyo  Bay  to  receive  homeward  bound 
passengers  at  Guam,  thence  sailed  unescorted  for  Hawaii. 
She  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  20  September  and  flew  Ad- 
miral Nimitz’  flag  on  the  afternoon  of  28  September  for  a 
reception. 

The  next  day  Missouri  departed  Pearl  Harbor  bound  for 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  She  reached 
New  York  City  23  October  and  broke  the  flag  of  Adm. 
Jonas  Ingram,  commander  in  chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mis- 
souri boomed  out  a 21-gun  salute  27  October  as  President 
Truman  boarded  for  Navy  day  ceremonies.  In  his  address 
the  President  stated  that  “control  of  our  sea  approaches 
and  of  the  skies  above  them  is  still  the  key  to  our  free- 
dom and  to  our  ability  to  help  enforce  the  peace  of  the 
world.” 

After  overhaul  in  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and 
a training  cruise  to  Cuba,  Missouri  returned  to  New  York. 
The  afternoon  of  21  March  1946  she  received  the  remains 


of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Melmet 
Munir  Ertegun.  She  departed  22  March  for  Gibraltar 
and  5 April  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  off  Istanbul.  She 
rendered  full  honors,  including  the  firing  of  a 19-gun 
salute  during  both  the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  the  late 
Ambassador  anu  tne  funeral  ashore. 

Missouri  departed  Istanbul  9 April  and  entered  Phal- 
eron  Bay,  Piraeus,  Greece,  the  following  day  for  an  over- 
whelming welcome  by  Greek  government  officials  and 
people.  She  had  arrived  in  a year  when  there  were  omi- 
nous Russian  overtures  and  activities  in  the  entire  Balkan 
area.  Greece  had  become  the  scene  of  a Communist-in- 
spired civil  war,  as  Russia  sought  every  possible  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  influence  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Demands  were  made  that  Turkey  grant  the  Soviets 
a base  of  seapower  in  the  Dodecanese  Islands  and  joint 
control  of  the  Turkish  Straits  leading  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  voyage  of  Missouri  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
gave  comfort  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  News  media 
proclaimed  her  a symbol  of  U.S.  interest  in  preserving 
Greek  and  Turkish  liberty.  With  an  August  decision  to 
deploy  a strong  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  intended  to  use  her  naval 
sea  and  air  power  to  stand  firm  against  the  tide  of  Soviet 
subversion. 

Missouri  departed  Piraeus  26  April,  touching  at  Algiers 
and  Tangiers  before  arriving  Norfolk  9 May.  She  de- 
parted for  Culebra  Island  12  May  to  join  Admiral  Mit- 
scher’s-8th  Fleet  in  the  Navy’s  first  large-scale  postwar 
Atlantic  training  maneuvers.  The  battleship  returned  to 
New  York  City  27  May,  and  spent  the  next  year  steaming 
Atlantic  coastal  waters  north  to  the  Davis  Straits  and 
south  to  the  Caribbean  on  various  Atlantic  command 
training  exercises. 

Missouri  arrived  Rio  de  Janeiro  30  August  1947  for 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Hemisphere  Peace  and  Security.  President  Truman 
boarded  2 September  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  which  broadened  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  stipulating 
that  an  attack  on  one  of  the  signatory  American  States 
would  be  considered  an  attack  on  all. 

The  Truman  family  boarded  Missouri  7 September  to 
return  to  the  United  States  and  debarked  at  Norfolk 
19  September.  Overhaul  in  New  York  (23  September  to 
10  March  1948)  was  followed  by  refresher  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Summer  1948  was  devoted  to  midship- 
man and  reserve  training  cruises.  The  battleship  departed 
Norfolk  1 November  for  a second  3-week  Arctic  cold 
weather  training  cruise  to  the  Davis  Straits.  The  next  2 
years  Missouri  participated  in  Atlantic  command  exer- 
cises ranging  from  the  New  England  coast  to  the  Carib- 
bean, alternated  with  two  midshipman  summer  training 
cruises.  She  was  overhauled  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
23  September  1949  to  17  January  1950. 

Now  the  only  U.S.  battleship  in  commission,  Missouri 
was  proceeding  seaward  on  a training  mission  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  early  17  January  when  she  ran  aground  at 
a point  1.6  miles  from  Thimble  Shoals  Light,  near  Old 
Point  Comfort.  She  traversed  shoal  water  a distance  of 
three  ship  lengths  from  the  main  channel.  Lifted  some 
7 feet  above  waterline,  she  stuck  hard  and  fast.  With 
the  aid  of  tugs,  pontoons,  and  an  incoming  tide,  she  was 
refloated  1 February. 

From  mid-February  until  15  August  Missouri  conducted 
midshipman  and  reserve  training  cruises  out  of  Norfolk. 
She  departed  Norfolk  19  August  to  support  U.N.  forces 
in  their  fight  against  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Missouri  joined  the  U.N.  just  west  of  Kyushu  14  Sep- 
tember, becoming  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  A.  E.  Smith.  The 
first  American  battleship  to  reach  Korean  waters,  she 
bombarded  Samchok  15  September  in  a diversionary  move 
coordinated  with  the  Inchon  landings.  In  company  with 
cruiser  Helena  and  two  destroyers,  she  helped  prepare 
the  way  for  the  8th  Army  offensive. 
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Missouri  arrived  Inchon  19  September,  and  10  October 
became  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  M.  Higgins,  commander, 
Cruiser  Division  5.  She  arrived  Sasebo  14  October,  where 
she  became  flagship  of  Vice  Adm.  A.  D.  Struble,  Com- 
mander, 7th  Fleet.  After  screening  carrier  Valley  Forge 
along  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  she  conducted  bombard- 
ment missions  12  to  26  October  in  the  Chonjin  and  Tanchon 
areas,  and  at  Wonsan.  After  again  screening  carriers  east- 
ward of  Wonsan  she  moved  into  Hungnam  23  December 
to  provide  gunfire  support  about  the  Hungnam  defense 
perimeter  until  the  last  U.N.  troops,  the  U.S.  3d  Infantry 
Division,  were  evacuated  by  way  of  the  sea  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

Missouri  conducted  additional  operations  with  carriers 
and  systematic  shore  bombardments  off  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  until  19  March  1951.  She  arrived  Yokosuka  24 
March,  and  4 days  later  was  relieved  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East.  She  departed  Yokosuka  28  March,  and  upon  arrival 
Norfolk  27  April  became  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  L. 
Holloway,  Jr.,  commander,  Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Summer  1951  she  engaged  in  two  midshipman  training 
cruises  to  northern  Europe.  Missouri  entered  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  18  October  for  overhaul  until  30  Janu- 
ary 1952. 

Following  winter  and  spring  training  out  of  Guantana- 
mo Bay,  Missouri  visited  New  York,  then  set  course  from 
Norfolk  9 June  for  another  midshipman  cruise.  She  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  4 August  and  entered  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  to  prepare  for  a second  tour  in  the  Korean 
Combat  Zone. 

Missouri  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads  11  September 
and  arrived  Yokosuka  17  October.  She  broke  the  flag  of 
Vice  Adm.  J.  J..  Clark,  commander  of  the  7th  Fleet,  19 
October.  Her  primary  mission  was  to  provide  seagoing 
artillery  support  by  bombarding  enemy  targets  in  the 
Chaho-Tanchon  area,  at  Chongjin,  in  the  Tanchon-Son- 
jin  area,  and  at  Chaho,  Wonsan,  Hamhung,  and  Hungnam 
during  the  period  25  October  through  2 January  1953. 

Missouri  put  in  to  Inchon  5 January  1953  and  sailed 
thence  to  Sasebo,  Japan.  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.N.  Command,  and  Adm.  Sir  Guy  Russell,  RN, 
commander  of  the  British  Far  East  Station,  visited  the 
battleship  23  January.  In  the  following  weeks,  Missouri 
resumed  “Cobra”  patrol  along  the  east  coast  of  Korea  in 
direct  support  of  troops  ashore.  Repeated  strikes  against 
Wonsan,  Tanchon,  Hungnam,  and  Kojo  destroyed  main 
supply  routes  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  last  gunstrike  mission  by  Missouri  was  against  the 
Kojo  area  25  March.  She  sustained  a grievous  casualty 
26  March,  when  her  commanding  officer  Capt.  Warner  R. 
Edsall  suffered  a fatal  heart  attack  while  conning  her 
through  the  submarine  net  at  Sasebo.  She  was  relieved 
as  7th  Fleet  flagship  6 April  by  battleship  New  Jersey. 

Missouri  departed  Yokosuka  7 April  and  arrived  Nor- 
folk 4 May,  to  become  flagship  for  Rear  Adm.  E.  T.  Wool- 
ridge,  commander,  Battleships-Cruisers,  Atlantic  Fleet.  14 
May.  She  departed  8 June  on  a midshipman  training 
cruise,  returned  to  Norfolk  4 August,  and  was  overhauled 
in  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  20  November  to  2 April  1954. 

Now  the  flagship  of  Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  Kirby,  who  had 
relieved  Admiral  Woolridge,  Missouri  departed  Norfolk 
7 June  as  flagship  of  the  midshipman  training  cruise  to 
Lisbon  and  Cherbourg.  She  returned  Norfolk  3 August 
and  departed  the  23d  for  inactivation  on  the  west  coast. 
After  calls  at  Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco,  Missouri 
arrived  Seattle  15  September.  Three  days  later  she  entered 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  decommissioned 
26  February  1955,  entering  the  Bremerton  group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Although  now  in  reserve,  “Mighty  Mo”  remains  very 
much  a part  of  the  Navy  and  is  a popular  center  of  atten- 
tion at  Bremerton.  Each  year  approximately  100,000  visi- 
tors board  her.  She  can  best  be  reached  by  a once-daily, 
weekday,  75-minute  guided  bus  tour  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
at  Bremerton,  and  she  can  be  toured  from  0800  to  sun- 
down, year  around. 


Missouri  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  five  for  Korean  service. 


Mist 


A concentration  of  small  particles  of  water  floating 
in  air. 


I 


(StwGbt : t.  232;  1.  157'3"  ; b.  30'4'';  s.  5.5  k. ; a.  2 20- 
pdrs.,  4 24-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.) 

Mist,  a stern-wheel  steamer  built  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in 
1864,  was  purchased  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  December 
1864,  and  commissioned  at  Mound  City,  111..  3 March  1865, 
Acting  Master  W.  E.  H.  Fontress  in  command. 

Mist  was  converted  into  a gunboat  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1865.  The  new  tinclad  was  assigned  to  the 
8th  District,  Mississippi  Squadron  and  patrolled  the  river 
protecting  steamers  and  river  settlements  from  desper- 
adoes. Mist  was  removed  from  naval  duty  4 August; 
decommissioned  at  Mound  City  and  was  sold  at  public 
auction  to  C.  C.  Hutchinson  17  August  1865.  Documented 
as  a merchant  ship,  she  served  American  commerce  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  until  1874. 


II 

(Motor  launch:  t.  13  (gr.)  ; 1.  59';  b.  8'6" ; dr.  2'6" ; s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  11 ; a.  2 mg. ) 

Mist  (SP-567),  a wooden  motor  launch,  was  built  by 
Herreshofif  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  in  1904 ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  her  owner  Mr.  Edward  Morrell, 
in  the  spring  of  1917 ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  28 
April  1917,  Boatswain  J H.  Maxner,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  Mist  sup- 
ported minesweeping  training  activities  for  the  Mine 
Sweeping  Division  which  operated  along  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  out  of  Boston  Harbor.  She  served  as  a dispatch 
and  guard  boat  during  the  period  of  World  War  I.  Follow- 
ing the  Armistice,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  3 Feb- 
ruary 1919. 


Mistletoe 

A semiparasitic  green  shrub. 

I 

(StGbt : t.  50) 

Mistletoe,  a small  steam  tug,  was  built  as  Restless  at 
St.  Louis  in  1861;  purchased  by  the  War  Department 
early  in  the  Civil  War  for  service  in  the  Western  Flotilla 
and  renamed ; transferred  to  the  Navy  at  Cairo,  111., 
30  September  1862 ; and  commissioned  1 October  1862, 
Acting  Ens.  James  L.  Quigley  in  command. 

Mistletoe  served  as  a tug  at  the  Cairo  Naval  Base  until 
joining  the  Mississippi  Squadron  downriver  7 September 
1863.  After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  she  was  sold  at 
public  auction  at  Mound  City,  111.,  to  S.  Horner  20  No- 
vember 1864.  She  was  redocumented  as  Ella  Wood  6 
February  1866  and  remained  in  merchant  service  until 
1871. 

II 

(LHT : dp.  455;  1.  153';  b.  26';  dr.  6'9" ; s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

20;  a.  none) 

Mistletoe,  a wooden  tender,  was  built  in  Chester,  Pa., 
in  1872 ; operated  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  Com- 
merce Department ; and  transferred  to  the  Navy  with  the 
entire  Lighthouse  Service  by  Executive  order,  11  April 
1917.  Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  she  served  during 
World  War  I as  a patrol  boat  out  of  Section  Base  No.  8, 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island.  Following  the  end  of  the 
war,  Mistletoe  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  1 July  1919. 
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Ill 

A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

( WAGL-237  : dp.  770 ; 1. 173' ; b.  32' ; dr.  11' ; s.  11  k. ; cpl. 

29;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  173') 

The  third  Mistletoe,  originally  designed  for  duty  with 
the  Lighthouse  Service  as  a buoy  tender,  was  built  in  1939 
by  Marine  Iron  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.  As  the 
Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
1939,  Mistletoe  commissioned  as  a Coast  Guard  coastal 
buoy  tender. 

Her  prewar  operations  were  out  of  Gloucester,  N.J.,  and 
Portsmouth,  Va.  She  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 Novem- 
ber 1941  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  8929.  Until 
1 January  1946  she  served  as  a coastal  buoy  tender  in 
the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

Executive  Order  No.  9666  dated  28  December  1945  re- 
turned Mistletoe  to  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1966 
she  was  redesignated  WLM-237.  She  has  continued  coastal 
buoy  tender  operations  out  of  Gloucester  City  and  Ports- 
mouth into  1969. 

Mitchell 

Albert  Edward  Mitchell  was  born  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
25  December  1914  and  attended  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a seaman  second 
class  20  December  1940  for  flight  training  at  Seattle  and 
Corpus  Christi,  where  he  was  designated  a naval  aviator 
30  September  1941  and  commissioned  an  ensign.  While  as- 
signed to  Patrol  Squadron  42,  he  was  killed  in  action 
on  June  1942. 


The  name  Mitchell  was  originally  assigned  to  DE-521, 
which  was  laid  down  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  14  August  1943. 
Transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy  3 December  1943,  she  was 
renamed  HMS  Hoste  (K-566)  (q.v.) 

I 

(DE-43 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5" ; b.  35'1" ; dr.  ll'lO"  ; s.  21 
k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3'',  4 1.1",  9 10mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 
1 dcp.  (h.h. ) ; cl.  Evarts ) 

Mitchell  (DE-43)  was  originally  laid  down  as  BDE-43 
on  12  January  1943  by  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for 
transfer  to  Great  Britain  upon  completion.  However,  she 
was  ordered  retained  for  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  She 
was  reclassified  DE-43  on  16  June ; named  Mitchell 
23  June ; launched  1 August  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert 
E.  Mitchell,  widow  of  Ensign  Mitchell ; and  commissioned 
17  November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  S.  Erdahl  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  off  San  Diego,  Mitchell 
sailed  2 February  1944  as  part  of  the  escort  of  a convoy 
of  eight  liberty  ships  sailing  to  Hawaii.  Arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  10  February,  Mitchell  spent  the  next  4 months 
operating  with  American  submarines  in  TF  16,  Service 
Force  Pacific  Fleet.  These  maneuvers  were  a valuable 
training  aid  to  both  Mitchell  and  the  submarines. 

On  3 June  Mitchell  sailed  for  the  Pacific  war  zone  in 
TG  16.6.  In  the  following  6 months  she  sailed  out  of 
Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  Seeadler  Harbor  (Admiralties), 
and  Ulithi,  screening  underway  replenishment  operations, 
guarding  harbor  entrances,  and  destroying  floating  enemy 
mines.  On  3 December  she  struck  a whale,  seriously 
damaging  her  underwater  sound  equipment  and  forcing 
her  to  retire  to  Ulithi  for  repairs  in  floating  drydoek 
ARD-15. 

Mitchell  was  soon  back  in  action  ; 21  February  1945  her 
deck  log  reported:  “Steaming  toward  rendezvous  point 
southeast  of  Iwo  Jima.”  As  U.S.  Marines  landed  on 
Okinawa  under  cover  of  naval  gunfire,  Mitchell  performed 
escort  and  patrol  missions.  A few  weeks  later  she  was 
a screening  vessel  in  Rear  Adm.  W.  D.  Semple’s  TG  78.4 
which  attacked  and  occupied  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  6 July 
1945. 


As  part  of  TG  30.8,  she  then  helped  to  protect  convoys 
supplying  the  occupation  of  Japan  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  1945.  On  5 September  Mitchell 
briefly  joined  American  ships  in  Tokyo  Harbor.  She 
weighed  anchor  on  the  18th  for  the  United  States  via 
Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Francisco 
8 October. 

Her  last  time  underway  as  a commissioned  naval  vessel 
was  on  6 November  when  she  moved  to  Kaiser’s  Victory 
Yard,  Richmond,  Calif.  Mitchell  was  decommissioned 
there  and  struck  from  the  Navy  list  29  December  1945.  She 
was  sold  for  scrapping  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  11  Decem- 
ber 1946. 

Mitchell  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mitscher 

Marc  Andrew  Mitscher,  born  26  January  1887  in  Hills- 
boro, Wis.,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  3 
June  1910  and  served  2 years  at  sea  in  Colorado.  Com- 
missioned ensign  7 March  1912,  he  served  in  San  Diego 
during  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  in  September  1915  he 
reported  for  aviation  training  in  North  Carolina,  one  of 
the  first  ships  in  the  Navy  to  carry  an  airplane.  Desig- 
nated naval  aviator  No.  33  on  2 June  1916,  he  served 
at  various  east  coast  naval  air  stations  and  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  before  reporting  to 
Seaplane  Division  1.  On  16  May  1919  he  took  off  from 
Newfoundland  as  pilot  of  NC-1.  His  plane  and  NC-3 
landed  in  heavy  fog  near  the  Azores,  but  heavy  seas  pre- 
vented them  from  joining  NC^4  in  completing  the  first 
transatlantic  air  passage.  For  his  part  in  this  historic 
operation,  Mitscher  received  the  Navy  Cross. 

In  addition  to  several  shore-based  commands,  Mitscher, 
during  the  next  two  decades,  served  in  carriers  Langley 
and  Saratoga,  seaplane  tender  Wright,  and  as  commander, 
Patrol  Wing  1.  Between  June  1939  and  July  1941  be 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 
Thence,  he  fitted  out  carrier  Hornet  and  assumed  com- 
mand at  her  commissioning  20  October  1941.  While  under 
his  command,  Hornet  launched  Doolittle’s  Army  bombers 
for  airstrikes  against  Japan  18  April  1942  and  thus  gained 
fame  as  “Shangri  La”.  He  captained  her  during  the  mighty 
battle  of  Midway  4 to  6 June,  but  was  detached  from  the 
carrier  30  June  less  than  4 months  before  her  loss  26 
October  during  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

Mitscher  commanded  Patrol  Wing  2 until  December 
when  he  became  commander  fleet  air,  Noumea.  In  April 
1943  he  became  commander  air,  Solomon  Islands,  and  from 
August  to  January  1944  he  commanded  fleet  air,  west 
coast.  Returning  to  the  central  Pacific  as  Commander, 
Carrier  Division  3,  he  was  appointed  vice  admiral  21 
March  1944  and  ordered  to  take  command  of  TF  58.  This 
fast  carrier  task  force,  which  operated  alternately  as 
TF  38,  inflicted  severe  and  irreparable  damage  on  Jap- 
anese ground  installations  and  against  enemy  naval  and 
merchant  shipping.  His  hard-hitting,  wide-ranging  car- 
riers pounded  the  enemy  from  Truk  to  the  Palaus,  along 
the  New  Guinea  coast,  and  throughout  the  Marianas.  His 
eager,  resourceful  aviators  devastated  the  enemy  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  19  to  20  June  1944.  During 
the  next  year  his  warring  carriers  spearheaded  the  thrust- 
of-death  against  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  cov- 
ering successively  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  and  the  conquest  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  During  these  operations  he  repeatedly  led  the 
fast  carriers  northward  to  pound  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

By  July  1945  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
serve  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air,  Mit- 
scher had  received,  among  other  awards,  two  Gold  Stars 
in  lieu  of  a second  and  third  Navy  Cross  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  with  two  Gold  Stars.  He  served 
briefly  as  commander  8th  Fleet  and  on  1 March  1946 
became  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  with 
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USS  Mitscher  (DL-2).  Originally  DD-927,  now  DDG-35.  A 1965  photo. 


the  rank  as  admiral.  While  serving  in  that  capacity,  Mit- 
scher died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  3 February  1947. 

(DL-2:  dp.  3,675;  1.  493';  b.  50';  dr.  13'  10";  s.  30  k. ; 

cpl.  403;  a.  2 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  ASROC,  1 dct. ; cl. 

Mitscher.) 

Mitscher  was  laid  down  as  DD-927,  3 October  1949,  by 
the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine ; redesignated 
DL-2,  2 February  1951 ; launched  26  January  1952 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  widow  of  Admiral  Mit- 
scher; and  commissioned  15  May  1953,  Comdr.  Terrell 
H.  W.  Connor  in  command. 

After  initial  shakedown  exercises  off  Cuba,  Mitscher,  a 
guided  missile  frigate,  returned  to  Boston  for  further 
modification,  followed  by  another  shakedown  cruise  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  ending  31  August  1954.  Homeported 
thereafter  at  Newport,  R.I.,  she  conducted  exercises  off 
the  east  coast  until  3 January  1956,  when  she  sailed  on 
a good-will  cruise  to  England,  Germany,  and  France,  re- 
turning to  Rhode  Island  10  February.  For  the  next  5 
years,  she  continued  her  east  coast  operations,  deploying 
annually  either  to  the  northern  or  eastern  Atlantic  for 
NATO  exercises. 

On  9 February  1961,  she  departed  her  new  homeport, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  steamed  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
her  first  6 month  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Such  deploy- 
ments over  the  next  4 years  involved  her  in  further  NATO 
exercises  as  well  as  6th  Fleet  exercises.  In  August  1964, 
while  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  stood  off  Cyprus  to  aid 
in  the  evacuation  of  American  nationals,  and  then  steamed 


through  the  Suez  Canal  to  patrol  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  On  2 March  1966,  Mitscher  departed  New- 
port for  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  There,  on  the 
18th,  she  decommissioned  for  conversion  to  a guided  mis- 
sile destroyer,  DDG-35.  Recommissioned  29  June  1968, 
Mitscher  reported  the  same  day  to  ComCruDesLant  for 
fitting  out  at  Philadelphia,  trials  and  shakedown  exer- 
cises off  the  east  coast,  after  which  she  will  report  to 
DesDiv  182  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Mizar 


The  middle  star  in  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper  ( Ursa 
Major). 


I 


( AF-12 : dp.  6,982 ; 1.  447'10"  ; b.  60' ; dr.  25'2"  ; s.  18  k. ; 
cpl.  238;  a.  15",  4 3") 

The  first  Mizar  (AF-12)  was  built  in  1932  as  Quirigua 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  for 
United  Fruit  Co. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  bareboat 
charter  2 June  1941 ; and  commissioned  14  June  1941, 
Comdr.  E.  D.  Walbridge  in  command. 

Formerly  a fast  refrigerated  mail  steamer,  Mizar  under- 
went conversion  at  Brewer’s  Drydock,  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  to  a Navy  store  ship.  For  the  next  year  Mizar  sailed 
the  western  Atlantic  provisioning  bases  and  ships  from 
Iceland  to  the  Virgin  Islands  while  operating  from  a num- 
ber of  east  coast  ports.  Adding  additional  berthing  she 
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departed  Norfolk  10  June  1942  in  company  with  TF  39 
on  a month-long  voyage  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  This 
time  she  also  transported  1st  Division  Marines  who  were 
soon  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Continuing  in  the  southwest  Pacific  as  part  of  Service 
Force,  7th  Fleet,  she  operated  initially  from  Australian 
ports  supporting  the  successful  Australian  and  American 
struggle  to  halt  the  Japanese  on  New  Guinea.  Mizar  made 
seven  voyages  to  San  Francisco  between  12  October  1942 
and  9 February  1945  to  provide  fresh  meat  and  eggs  for 
advanced  bases  and  combatant  ships.  When  not  making 
these  unescorted  crossings  she  normally  operated  between 
Brisbane  and  Milne,  New  Guinea. 

Following  the  advance  of  American  Forces  in  the  Pacfic 
she  extended  her  Australian-based  activities  to  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands  in  May  1944  and  dropped  anchor  in  Leyte 
Gulf,  Philippines,  18  February  1945.  She  continued  dis- 
tributing men  and  supplies  throughout  these  areas  until 
4 January  1946. 

Steaming  eastward  she  arrived  San  Francisco  25  Jan- 
uary but  soon  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  east  coast. 
Previewing  a return  to  civilian  status,  en  route  at  Quepos, 
Costa  Rica,  bananas  were  loaded  for  delivery  to  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Mizar,  having  averaged  over 
5,000  miles  a month  during  World  War  II,  decommis- 
sioned at  Baltimore,  Md.,  1 April  1946  for  return  to  her 
owner,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  on  the  17th. 

Mizar  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

( AK-272 : dp.  1,850  (It.)  ; 1.  266' ; b.  52' ; dr.  18' ; s.  13  k. ; 
cpl.  42 ; cl.  Eltanin) 

The  second  Mizar  (AK-272)  was  laid  down  in  January 
1957  by  Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale,  La. ; 
launched  7 October  1957 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roland  N. 
Smoot;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  7 
March  1958. 

Mizar,  a small  ice-strengthened  cargo  ship  built  for  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  completed  her  shake- 
down  in  time  to  join  Arctic  operations  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  resupplying  the  Dew  line  and  military  bases  on 
Greenland  and  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  The  following  year 
the  new  Polynya  bubbling  air  system  permitted  her  to 
close  the  operating  season  at  Thule,  Greenland  on  18  Octo- 
ber, 40  days  later  than  usual. 

In  1961,  Mizar  forced  entry  into  St.  George’s  Bay,  New- 
foundland, in  February,  breaking  through  5-foot  thick  ice 
to  deliver  needed  supplies  to  Harmon  AFB.  Later  the  same 
year  she  made  her  only  voyage  to  Antarctica.  With  a load 
of  helicopters  and  provisions  she  joined  TG  43.1  at  Little- 
ton, New  Zealand,  early  in  November  and  steamed  to  Me- 
Murdo  Sound.  Led  by  icebreakers,  Mizar  entered  the  sound 
28  November,  almost  a month  earlier  than  previous  ar- 
rivals of  surface  ships. 

Two  years  later  she  commenced  an  extensive  conversion 
and  15  April  1964  was  reclassified  AGOR-11.  The  loss  of 
the  submarine  Thresher  had  emphasized  the  need  for  ships 
capable  of  carrying  out  deep  oceanographic  search  and 
research.  Modified  to  tow  a deepsea  probe,  equipped  in 
part  with  strobe  lights,  cameras,  sonar,  and  magnetome- 
ter, she  soon  found  the  hull  of  Thresher.  In  April  1966 
Mizar  played  a key  role  in  the  location  and  recovery  of 
an  H-bomb  lost  off  Palomares,  Spain. 

Working  primarily  under  the  direction  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.C.,  her  basic  mission 
remains  ocean  floor  study  and  service  as  a floating  base 
for  underwater  acoustic,  chemical,  and  biological  research. 
Mizar,  loaded  with  sensitive  instruments,  and  with  her 
additional  accommodations  for  scientists  frequently  oc- 
cupied, continues  to  serve  science  and  the  Navy.  In  Octo- 
ber 1968,  while  operating  southwest  of  the  Azores,  she 
discovered  remnants  of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine 
Scorpion  (SSN-589)  overdue  from  patrol  since  21  May 
1968. 


Mizpah 

Former  name  retained. 

( PY-29 : dp.  607 ; 1.  174' ; b.  27'1"  ; dr.  10' ; s.  14  k. ; cpl. 

62  ; a.  2 3'',  3 .50  mg.,  2 det.,  2 dcp. ) 

Mizpah  (PY-29)  was  built  as  yacht  Savarona  in  1926 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  for  James  Elverson ; bought  in  1929  by  Mr. 
Eugene  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  and  renamed  Mizpah-,  acquired 
by  the  Navy  16  March  1942;  converted  at  Sturgeon  Bay 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; and  commissioned 
26  October  1942,  Lt.  S.  M.  Etnier,  USNR,  in  command. 

Mizpah  left  Sturgeon  Bay  16  November  1942  for  convoy 
escort  duty  along  the  east  coast,  sailing  between  New  York 
and  Key  West  until  July  1944.  Doughty  converted  yachts, 
many  of  them  no  longer  young,  thus  made  an  essential 
contribution  to  Allied  victory  by  freeing  Larger,  more 
heavily  armed,  escorts  to  protect  vital  transatlantic 
shipping. 

Between  August  1944  and  April  1945,  Mizpah  served  as 
navigation  schoolship  from  the  Amphibious  Training  Base 
at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  training  prospective  captains  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  new  amphibious  construction  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

Converted  at  Boston  for  duty  as  flagship,  Destroyer 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mizpah  broke  the  flag  of  Rear  Adm. 
O.  M.  Read  at  Portland,  Maine,  28  May  1945.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rear  Adm.  Frank  E.  Beatty,  whose  flag  Mizpah 
flew  from  4 September.  She  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
16  December,  decommissioned  15  January  1946,  and  was 
transferred  to  WSA  25  September  1946  for  disposal. 


Moale 

Lt.  Edward  Moale,  Jr.,  born  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  10 
September  1866,  was  appointed  a naval  cadet  in  1882  and 
commissioned  an  ensign,  1 July  1889.  As  an  officer  on 
board  gunboat  Helena  in  1898,  he  took  part  in  operations 
against  Spanish  land  and  naval  forces  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  including  the  naval  battle  of  3 July.  Helena  subse- 
quently sailed  east,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Philippines.  There,  Lieu- 
tenant Moale  participated  in  operations,  off  northern  Lu- 
zon, to  assist  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  1899-1900.  Lieutenant  Moale  later  served  in 
Scindia,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Brooklyn.  He  died  23 
October  1903,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  illness  contracted 
during  land  operations  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  swamps  in 
1899. 

( DD-693 : dp.  2,200 ; 1.  376'  6"  ; b.  40'  10"  ; dr.  15'  8"  ; s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  335;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 

dct. ; cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner.) 

Moale  (DD-693)  was  laid  down  5 August  1943  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
launched  16  January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Moale,  daughter-in-law  of  Lt.  Edw’ard  Moale,  Jr. ; and 
commissioned  28  February  1944,  Comdr.  Walter  M.  Foster 
in  command. 

Following  a Bermuda  shakedown,  Moale  remained  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  conducting  experimental  tests  and  train- 
ing precommissioning  destroyer  crews.  On  21  August,  she 
got  underway  with  DesDiv  120  for  the  British  West  In- 
dies, whence  she  continued  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and,  thence  into  the  Pacific.  Reporting  to  ComDesPac,  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  15  September,  she  underwent  carrier 
screening,  night  firing,  and  shore  bombardment  exercises 
until  23  October.  She  then  departed  for  the  Western  Caro- 
lines as  a unit  of  DesRon  60.  Arriving  at  Ulithi  5 Novem- 
ber, she  joined  TF  38,  the  fast  carrier  force,  and  got  under- 
way the  same  day  to  screen  the  carriers  as  their  planes 
conducted  strikes  against  Japanese  targets  on  Luzon  and 
Mindoro.  Returning  to  Ulithi  22  November,  she  was  un- 
derway again  on  the  27  to  report  for  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet. 
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USS  Moale  (DD-693)  in  1944. 


Joining  TG-77.2,  29  November,  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  she 
patrolled  Leyte  Gulf  and  participated  in  strikes  against 
enemy  forces  in  Ormoc  Bay.  On  12  December,  she  shifted 
to  TG  77.3  and  took  up  a screening  position  with  the  Min- 
doro assault  force.  On  the  15th,  she  provided  fire  support 
for  the  troops  and  antiaircraft  protection  for  the  ships  in 
the  transport  area. 

Moale  departed  for  Leyte  17  December.  Arriving  on 
the  18th,  she  completed  a high  speed  cargo  run  to  Ulithi 
and  back  by  the  end  of  the  year.  On  3 January  1945,  she 
was  once  again  en  route  to  an  assault  area.  Steaming 
with  TG  77.2,  she  arrived  off  Luzon  on  the  6th  and  com- 
menced screening  the  heavy  ships  to  seaward  as  they 
bombarded  San  Fernando  and  other  enemy  concentra- 
tions in  the  proposed  beachhead  area.  On  the  9th,  she 
took  up  gunfire  support  duties,  alternating  such  duties 
with  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  operations.  The 
destroyer  operated  with  the  Luzon  covering  group  until 
the  22d.  She  then  returned  to  Leyte,  whence  she  steamed 
back  to  Ulithi  to  resume  operations  with  the  fast  carrier 
forces,  now  designated  TF  58. 

On  10  February,  the  force  sortied  from  Ulithi  and  on 
the  16th  and  17th  strikes  were  conducted  against  the 
enemy’s  capital  to  prevent  aid  from  being  sent  to  the 
Japanese  defenders  on  Iwo  Jima.  Two  ships  of  DesRon 
60,  Barton  and  Ingraham,  were  damaged  when  they  col- 
lided on  the  16th  and  on  the  17th  Moale  was  detached 
to  escort  them  back  to  Saipan.  While  enroute,  DD-693 


assisted  in  the  sinking  of  an  enemy  armed  merchantman 
and  a small  coastal  vessel.  Ordered  back  on  the  18th,  she 
rendezvoused  with  TG  58.4  on  the  19th  and,  on  the  21st, 
screened  the  carriers  as  they  provided  air  cover  for  the 
marines  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Having  sustained  extensive  damage  to  her  deck  and 
No.  1 mount  during  heavy  seas  with  40-foot  swells,  Moale 
departed  the  Volcanos,  25  February,  and  sailed  eastward 
for  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  3 June,  she  returned  to 
Ulithi,  getting  underway  for  the  combat  area  the  next 
day.  Arriving  at  Hagushi  Anchorage,  Okinawa,  7 June, 
she  reported  to  CTG  31.5  and  immediately  became  part 
of  the  antiaircraft  defenses  of  the  area.  Through  the  27th 
she  served  on  radar  picket  stations,  where  danger  re- 
mained present  and  alerts  still  frequent,  even  though  the 
pressure  was  not  as  great  as  in  April  and  May.  On  the 
28th,  Moale  departed  for  Leyte,  where  she  joined  TG 
32.12  and  returned  to  Okinawa  to  act  as  part  of  the  cov- 
ering force  for  minesweepers  in  operation  “Juneau.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  DD-693  once  again  anchored 
in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte.  There,  on  15  August,  she  re- 
ceived word  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  On  the  20th,  she 
sailed  to  rendezvous  with  TG  38.4  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  for  the  next  month  she  steamed  off  that  coast,  serving 
as  a weather  ship  and  air  route  radio  beacon.  On  27 
September  she  departed  Tokyo  Bay,  proceeding,  via 
Guam,  to  the  west  coast  and  peacetime  duty. 

Moale  remained  in  operation  off  the  west  coast  until 
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21  May  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  Bikini  to  join  TF  1 for 
operation  “Crossroads”,  returning  to  the  west  coast  for 
overhaul  at  Bremerton  22  August.  Overhaul  completed  in 
January,  1947,  she  conducted  operations  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  until  March.  She  then  deployed  to  the  western 
Pacific  for  6 months  prior  to  reporting  to  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  at  San  Diego  for  duty  as  a training  ship. 

In  the  spring  of  1949,  Moale,  with  DesDiv  72,  was  trans- 
fered  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  at  the 
end  of  April,  she  participated  in  training  exercises  in  the 
western  Atlantic  until  November,  1950,  when  she  sailed 
eastward  for  her  first  6th  Fleet  deployment.  Similar  oper- 
ational schedules,  alternate  east  coast  and  Mediterranean 
duties,  were  followed  until  24  April  1953,  when  Moale  de- 
parted on  an  around-the-world  voyage.  During  that  cruise, 
which  ended  at  Norfolk,  27  October,  the  destroyer  spent 
4 months  with  the  U.N.  forces  off  the  coast  of  Korea. 
During  June  and  July,  she  operated  with  TF  77  and  TF 
95,  remaining  after  the  truce  as  a unit  of  the  security 
patrol. 

From  1954,  into  1969,  Moale' s employment  schedule  has 
included  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  and  the 
Caribbean,  with  regular  rotation  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Highlights  of  her  career  dur- 
ing this  period  were  patrol  duty  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  Israeli-Egyptian  war  of  1956;  duty  as 
a recovery  ship  for  the  Project  Mercury  mission  of  astro- 
naut M.  Scott  Carpenter,  May  1962 ; participation  in  the 
Cuban  Quarantine,  October-November  1962 ; and  standby 
duty  for  the  evacuation  of  American  nationals  from  Cy- 
prus in  1964. 

DD-693  received  five  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II ; one  for  Korea. 


Moanahonga 

An  Iowa  warrior. 

( YTB-258 : dp.  415;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4" ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  10 ; cl.  Chaska) 

Moanahonga  was  laid  down  as  YT-258  by  Anderson  and 
Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  8 February  1944;  re- 
designated YTB-258,  14  May  1944;  launched  5 August 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alma  Jones ; and  placed  in  serv- 
ice 14  October  1944. 

Allocated  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  Moanahonga  re- 
mained in  the  San  Francisco  area  until  late  1946,  when 
she  was  transferred  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Seattle,  Wash.  Redesignated  YTM-258  in 
February  1962,  she  remained  in  that  district,  providing 
towing  facilities,  assistance  in  berthing  and  docking,  and 
waterfront  fire  proteeton  until  placed  out  of  service,  30 
October  1964.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  in  January  1965, 
she  was  sold  17  July  1965. 


Moberly 

A city  in  north  central  Missouri  and  county  seat  of 
Randolph  County. 

( PF-63 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11'' ; b.  37'6"  ; dr.  13'8'' ; s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  214;  a.  3 3”,  4 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.  1 
dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Tacoma ; T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Moberly  (PF-63),  originally  designated  as  PG-171,  was 
reclassified  PF-63  on  15  April  1943 ; laid  down  as  Scranton 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Globe  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  3 November  1943 ; launched  26 
January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Snowden; 
renamed  Moberly  28  June  1944 ; placed  in  service  from 
1 to  7 September  during  transfer  to  Houston,  Tex.,  for 
completion  of  construction  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co. ; 
and  commissioned  at  Houston  11  December  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Leslie  B.  Tollaksen,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Moberly  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  8 February  1945  for  escort  duty.  Assigned 
to  TG  60.1,  she  departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  22  February  in 


the  screen  of  North  African  bound  convoy  UGS-76.  She 
reached  Oran,  Algeria,  10  March,  thence  sailed  the  18th 
with  westbound  GUS-76.  Transferred  to  TG-60.7  on  29 
March,  she  joined  the  eastbound  convoy  UGS-82  in  mid- 
Atlantic  and  returned  to  Oran  8 April.  Once  again,  the 
frigate  sailed  for  the  United  States  17  April.  The  escorts 
left  the  convoy  off  New  York  about  noon  5 May  and 
headed  for  Boston. 

In  company  with  Atherton  (DE-169)  and  Amick  (DE- 
168),  Moberly  approached  Buzzards  Bay  late  that  after- 
noon, only  2 days  before  Germany  surrendered.  At  1854, 
on  orders  from  CTG  60.7  in  Ericsson  (DD— 440),  then  at 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  ships 
turned  about  to  search  for  a German  submarine  off  Block 
Island.  At  1740,  U-853  had  torpedoed  and  sunk  Black 
Point  within  sight  of  Point  Judith,  R.I.,  as  the  American 
collier  headed  for  Boston. 

With  Lieutenant  Commander  Tollaksen  in  tactical  com- 
mand, the  ships  reached  the  area  at  1920  ; and,  after  form- 
ing a scout  line  off  Block  Island,  they  began  a sweep  to 
seaward  at  2010.  Within  15  minutes  Atherton  detected  the 
snorkel  submarine,  bottomed  in  a depth  of  18  fathoms. 
The  DE  dropped  magnetic  depth  charges  at  2028  and  dur- 
ing the  next  30  minutes  fired  two  full  spreads  of  hedge- 
hogs. 

Working  as  an  effective  hunter-killer  group,  Atherton 
and  Moberly  continued  the  search  and  destroy  operations. 
At  2341  the  escort  launched  hedgehogs  which  brought 
large  amounts  of  oil,  air  bubbles,  and  debris  to  the  surface. 
The  two  ships  delivered  four  more  attacks  in  the  early 
hours  of  6 May,  and  by  dawn  oil  and  flotsam  littered  the 
ocean.  The  ships  recovered  such  conclusive  evidence  as 
planking,  life  rafts,  a chart  tabletop,  clothing,  and  an  offi- 
cer’s cap,  which  indicated  the  accuracy  and  severity  of  the 
earlier  attacks.  To  be  certain  however,  they  pounded  the 
lifeless  U-boat  throughout  the  morning;  thence,  ait  1240 
TG  60.7  headed  for  Boston  with  “brooms  at  mastheads.” 

Moberly  operated  between  Boston  and  New  York  until 
31  July  when  she  sailed  with  three  other  frigates  for  the 
Pacific.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  8 August  and 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  the  23d.  Six  days  later  Moberly  and 
Gladwyne  ( PF-62 ) sailed  for  the  Marshall  Islands  to  be- 
gin weather  station  and  plane  guard  patrols.  The  frigates 
reached  Majuro  5 September,  and  during  the  next  6 
months  they  alternated  on  patrolling  their  assigned  area 
out  of  Majuro  and  later  out  of  Kwajalein. 

Moberly  returned  to  the  west  coast  early  in  April  1946 
and  subsequently  served  in  the  13th  Naval  District.  She 
decommissioned  12  August  1946.  Authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  disposal  29  August,  Moberly  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  April  1947.  She  was  sold  for 
scrapping  to  Franklin  Shipwrecking  Co.,  Hillside,  N.J., 
27  October  1947. 

Moberly  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mobile 

A city  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Alabama,  located  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River  and  at  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  1,275;  1.  210';  b.  33' ; dr.  16'6" ; a.  2 32-pdr., 
1 30-pdr.  P.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  [1863] ) 

The  first  Mobile,  a side  wheel  steamer  built  as  Tennes- 
see at  Baltimore  in  1854  for  Charles  Morgan’s  Texas  Line, 
was  seized  by  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  CSA,  at  New  Orleans, 
15  January  1862,  and  put  into  service  as  a Confederate  gov- 
ernment-operated blockade  runner ; captured  by  U.S. 
forces  at  New  Orleans  25  April  1862 ; and  commissioned 
as  Tennessee  8 May  1862,  Acting  Master  John  D.  Childs 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  she 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  9 July  1863, 
and  of  Forts  Morgan,  and  Gaines  in  August  1864.  Able  to 
vie  in  speed  with  the  faster  blockade  runners,  she  captured 
or  assisted  in  the  capture  of  seven  Confederate  vessels  : 
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Alabama,  Friendship,  and  Jane  in  1863,  and  Allison,  Annie 
Verden,  Louisia,  and  Emily  in  1864.  Her  speed  also 
brought  numerous  assignments  as  a dispatch  boat  for  the 
squadron,  taking  her  from  Pensacola  to  gulf  coast  points 
as  far  away  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  1 September  1864,  following  the  capture  of  CS  iron- 
clad Tennessee  and  her  commissioning  as  a ship  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  side-wheeler  steamer  was  renamed  Mobile. 
Heavily  damaged  soon  after  in  a gale  off  the  Rio  Grande, 
Mobile  was  sent  to  New  York  for  repairs.  She  was  sold  to 
Russell  Sturgis  30  March  1865.  Redocumented  as  Republic 
12  May  1865,  she  foundered  at  sea  off  Savannah,  Ga.,  25 
October  1865. 

II 

( ScStr : dp.  27,000;  1.  608' ; b.  65'3" ; cpl.  573;  trp.  4,620) 

The  second  Mobile,  a passenger  liner  built  as  Cleveland 
in  1908  by  Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany,  was 
operated  by  Hamburg-Amerika  Lines  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I ; held  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  throughout  the  war ; taken 
over  by  the  Allied  Maritime  Council  and  assigned  to  the 
United  States  after  the  Armistice,  11  November  1918; 
and  commissioned  26  March  1919,  Comdr.  F.  Rorschbach 
in  command. 

Operated  by  the  Cruiser-Transport  Force,  Cleveland 
departed  Cowes  Roads,  Isle  of  Wight,  27  March  1919  and 
sailed  to  Liverpool  where  her  name  was  changed  to 
Mobile  29  March,  and  she  was  fitted  out  as  a troop  trans- 
port. On  6 April  she  sailed  for  Brest,  France,  to  embark 
her  first  contingent  of  troops  bound  for  Hoboken,  N.J. 
In  nine  transatlantic  crossings,  ending  3 September  at 
Hoboken,  she  carried  21,073  men  from,  and  22  passengers 
to,  Europe. 

She  decommissioned  25  November  1919  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board.  Transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1922,  and  was  sold  to  Byron  S.  S. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  service  under  British  registry  as  King 
Alexander. 

III 

( CL-63 : dp.,  10,000;  1.  610'1”;  b.  66'4" ; dr.  24'11" ; s. 

33  k. ; cpl.  1,266;  a.  12  6",  12  5”,  28  40mm.;  cl.  Cleve- 
land) 

The  third  Mobile  (CL-63)  was  laid  down  14  April  1941 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. ; launched  15  May  1942 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hartwell ; and  commissioned  24  March 
1943,  Captain  Charles  J.  Wheeler  in  command. 

Following  a Chesapeake  Bay  shakedown  and  a brief 
training  cruise  to  Casco  Bay,  Mobile  departed  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  23  July  1943  for  a month 
of  further  training.  On  22  August  she  sailed  westward, 
joining  TF  15  the  following  day  for  a raid  on  Marcus 


Island  31  August.  She  participated  in  two  more  carrier 
raids  from  Hawaii  before  joining  the  5th  Fleet  for  the 
Gilberts  campaign.  She  screened  the  ships  of  TF  15  as 
the  struck  at  Tarawa  18  September,  and  the  ships  of 
TF  14  hitting  Wake  5 and  6 October.  On  21  October  she 
sailed  west  again  in  TG  53.3.  By  8 November  she  was  off 
Bougainville  covering  reinforcement  landings.  Thence 
she  steamed  to  Espiritu  Santo  where  she  joined  TG  53.7 
for  the  assault  and  occupation  of  Tarawa.  From  the  land- 
ings at  Betio  on  the  20th  through  the  28th  she  remained 
in  the  area  supporting  the  marine  assault  forces  as  they 
fought  the  first  vigorous  beachhead  opposition  to  an 
American  amphibious  landing. 

On  1 December,  Mobile  was  reassigned  to  TF  50  (Fast 
Carrier  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet),  the  nucleus  of  what  was 
to  become  TF  38/58.  From  the  Gilberts  this  force  moved 
north  for  air  attacks  on  Kwajalein  and  Wotje  in  the  Mar- 
shalls. Thence  the  force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Mobile 
continued  on  to  San  Diego,  where  she  arrived  and 
reported  for  escort  duty  to  Amphibious  Forces,  5th  Fleet, 
29  December. 

Fifteen  days  later,  sailing  with  TG  53.5,  she  began  to 
make  her  way  back  to  the  Marshalls.  Detached  on  29 
January  1944,  Mobile,  with  other  of  CruDiv  13,  bom- 
barded Wotje  and  then  rejoined  their  task  force  for  the 
assault  and  occupation  of  Kwajalein  Atoll.  Until  6 Febru- 
ary she  performed  fire  support  and  carrier  screening 
duties  off  Roi  and  Namur.  She  then  proceeded  to  Majuro, 
where  on  the  12th  she  joined  TF  58. 

The  mission  of  the  fast  carrier  forces  had  by  this  time 
evolved  into  sealing  off  designated  enemy-held  atolls  and 
islands  which  the  Allies  intended  to  take  and  interdicting 
others  to  isolate  and  keep  to  a minimum  Japanese  resist- 
ance at  the  target.  Now  a third  mission  was  to  be  added, 
the  pounding  of  major  enemy  bases  without  the  aid  of 
land-based  aircraft,  leaving  little  or  no  need  for  a return 
visit.  Thus,  to  ease  the  occupation  of  Eniwetok  and  to 
aid  in  the  encirclement  of  Rabaul,  TF  58  departed 
Majuro  and  sailed  for  the  Carolines.  There,  on  the  16th 
and  17th,  they  devastated  Truk,  the  best  fleet  anchorage 
in  the  Mandated  Territories,  the  base  of  the  Japanese 
combined  fleet  and  the  center  for  air  and  sea  communi- 
cations between  Japan  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
The  force  then  sailed  northwest  to  the  Marianas  for 
strikes  on  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam,  encountering  heavy 
aerial  resistance  there  on  the  21st  and  22d.  After  a brief 
respite  for  replenishment  at  Majuro,  Mobile  sailed  to 
Espiritu  Santo  where  the  ships  of  TG  58.1  were  reorga- 
nized as  TG  36.1,  12  March.  On  the  15th.  they  steamed 
northwest  to  cover  Marine  forces  as  they  landed  on 
Emirau  in  the  Admiralties  20  March. 

By  the  24th,  Mobile’s  first  anniversary,  she  had  steamed 
over  70,000  miles  and  participated  in  11  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Three  days  later,  her  group  once 


USS  Mobile  (CL-63)  in  1943.  Aircraft  overhead  is  a SBD. 
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again  became  TG  58.1  and  readied  for  further  strikes  on 
enemy  installations.  Between  29  March  and  3 April  they 
struck  at  the  Palaus,  Yap,  and  Woleai,  returning  to 
Majuro  on  the  5th.  Next  they  supported  Allied  landings 
at  Aitape,  Humboldt  Bay,  and  Tanah  Merah  Bay  in  New 
Guinea,  and  bombarded  Wake  Island  and  Sawar  Airfield, 
21  and  22  April.  Thence  they  returned  to  the  Carolines 
where  they  conducted  air  strikes  on  Truk  and  bombarded 
Satawan  29  and  30  April,  hit  Ponape  1 May,  and  then 
headed  back  to  Majuro  to  replenish  and  rearm  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Marianas  campaign. 

On  6 June  the  carrier  force  sortied  from  Majuro  again. 
By  the  11th  they  were  in  the  Marianas,  striking  at  Sai- 
pan, Tinian,  Guam,  and  Rota.  From  then  through  the 
17th  its  planes  and  ships  ranged  from  the  Volcano  and 
Bonin  Islands  to  the  southernmost  Marianas  supporting 
the  assault  on  Saipan  and  preventing  Japanese  reinforce- 
ments from  reaching  that  beleaguered  island  and  the 
next  target,  Guam.  On  the  18th  searches  for  a Japanese 
Fleet,  reported  en  route  from  the  Philippines,  began  to 
the  west  of  the  Marianas.  The  following  day  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  opened  with  a Japanese  carrier- 
based  aircraft  attack  on  the  ships  covering  the  Saipan 
assault.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  Mobile  continued  her  role 
as  a guardian  of  the  carriers,  dispatching  her  Kingfisher 
planes  often  on  antisubmarine  and  rescue  missions,  while 
planes  from  the  carriers  inflicted  irreparable  damage  on 
Japanese  aircraft  strength  and  sank  enemy  carrier  Hiyo 
on  the  20th,  bringing  the  number  of  Japanese  carriers 
lost  to  three — Shokaku  and  Taiho  having  been  sunk  by 
American  submarines  Cavalla  (SS-244)  and  Albacore 
(SS-218)  on  the  19th. 

Retiring  from  the  area  on  the  23d,  the  carrier  force 
proceeded  to  Pagan  Island,  against  which  strikes  were 
launched  on  the  24th,  and  then  made  for  Eniwetok. 
Thence,  on  the  30th,  they  departed  for  further  strikes  on 
the  Bonin  and  Volcano  Islands  4 July  before  turning 
south  once  again  to  continue  coverage  of  the  Marianas 
campaign.  Commencing  daily  strikes  on  Guam  and  Rota 
6 July,  the  force  remained  in  the  area  until  after  the 
landings  on  Guam.  On  the  23d  TG  58.1  with  Mobile  in 
the  inner  protective  ring  steamed  southwest  for  raids  in 
the  Western  Carolines.  Three  days  later  they  pounded 
Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Fais,  wfiile  TG  58.2  and  TG  58.3  hit  the 
Palaus.  On  the  30th,  TF  58  retired  to  Saipan,  arriving 
2 August. 

Underway  again  the  same  day,  they  headed  back  to 
the  Bonin  and  Volcano  Islands.  As  carrier  planes  bombed 
enemy  installations  on  Iwo,  Chichi,  Ani,  and  Haha  Jimas 
4 August,  Mobile  was  detached  with  CruDiv  13  and  Des- 
Div  46  to  make  an  antishipping  sweep  in  the  Chichi  Jima 
area.  In  the  ensuing  hours  Mobile  assisted  in  the  sinking 
of  one  destroyer  and  a large  cargo  vessel.  The  following 
day  she  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Chichi  Jima, 
and  then  set  course  for  Eniwetok. 

Mobile’s  fast  carrier  group,  now  designated  TG  38.3, 
began  September  with  strikes  on  the  Palaus,  6th  to  8th, 
then  sailed  west,  raiding  Mindanao,  9th  and  10th,  and 
the  Visayas,  12th  and  13th.  On  the  15th,  the  group 
returned  to  the  Palaus  to  cover  the  landings  on  Peleliu 
and  Angaur.  By  the  18th  the  ships  of  TG  38.3  were  headed 
back  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  21st,  the  force’s  planes 
struck  at  the  Manila  area,  and  on  the  24th  swept  the 
Visayas  again. 

The  force  sortied  from  Ulithi  once  again  6 October  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  upcoming  Philippine  operations. 
After  the  carrier  planes  had  struck  enemy  installations 
in  the  Ryukyus,  Mobile  was  detached  with  destroyers 
Gatling  (DD-671)  and  Cot-ten  (DD-669)  to  search  for 
and  destroy  two  enemy  ships  30  miles  distant  from  the 
force.  Reaching  the  area,  they  discovered  only  one  large 
cargo  ship,  the  other  vessel  having  been  disposed  of  by 
several  of  the  carrier  planes.  The  three  nmn-of-war 
quickly  sank  the  cargo  ship  and  rejoined  TF  38  for 
strikes  on  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

On  the  13th,  Mobile  was  again  detached  and  with 
others  of  her  division  formed  a screen  around  the  dam- 
aged Canberra  (CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81),  wryly 


designated  “CripDiv  1”.  Mobile  and  her  companions, 
playing  up  erroneous  reports  issued  by  the  Japanese  as 
to  the  degree  of  damage  inflicted  on  “the  defeated  and 
fleeing”  American  force,  hoped  to  draw  out  the  Japanese 
in  chase,  so  that  the  carrier  task  force  could  destroy 
them.  With  the  discovery  of  the  waiting  American  force 
by  Japanese  scout  planes,  orders  were  changed.  Canberra 
and  Houston  were  towed  eastward  for  repairs  and  Mobile 
rejoined  TG  38.3  on  17  October. 

The  next  day  the  force  cruised  to  the  east  of  the  north- 
ern Philippines  and  on  the  20th  guarded  the  northern  air 
approaches  to  Leyte  as  American  forces  streamed  ashore. 
For  the  next  few  days,  strikes  were  conducted  through- 
out the  Visayas  and  on  southern  Luzon.  On  the  24th, 
TG  38.3  was  attacked  by  planes  from  Vice  Admiral 
Ozawa’s  Mobile  Fleet  as  they  stood  by  burning  light 
carrier  Princeton  (CVL-23).  As  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  raged  over  the  Philippines,  TF  38.3  fought  in  the 
battle  off  Cape  Engano  on  the  25th,  then  pursued  the 
Mobile  Fleet  back  toward  Japan.  Assigned  to  search  for 
and  destroy  crippled  enemy  vessels  and  their  escorts, 
Mobile  aided  in  sinking  carrier  Chiyoda  and  destroyer 
Hatsuzuki,  then  turned  south  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of 
TF  38. 

For  the  next  2 months  the  cruiser  continued  to  operate 
in  support  of  the  Philippine  campaign,  guarding  the  car- 
riers as  they  sent  their  planes  to  cover  Allied  assault 
forces  in  the  Visayas  and  on  Mindoro.  On  26  December 
she  departed  Ulithi  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  16  days 
later  at  Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  for  overhaul  and  alter- 
ations. Back  at  Ulithi  29  March,  she  continued  on  to 
Okinawa,  arriving  3 April,  2 days  after  the  initial  attacks 
on  that  Japanese  bastion.  Assigned  to  TF  51,  Amphibious 
Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  the  next  2 months,  she  provided 
fire  support,  served  on  antiaircraft  and  antisubmarine  pa- 
trols and  saw  duty  as  a unit  of  “flycatcher”  groups  as- 
signed to  detect  and  destroy  Japanese  suicide  boats  before 
they  caused  any  damage.  At  the  end  of  May  she  arrived 
at  Leyte  where  she  joined  TG  95.7,  Philippine  training 
group,  with  which  she  operated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

On  20  August,  she  cleared  San  Pedro  Bay  and  headed 
north  toward  Okinawa  and  Japan  for  duty  supporting  the 
occupation.  During  September  she  conducted  several 
cruises  between  Japan  and  Okinawa,  transporting  liber- 
ated POW’s  on  the  first  leg  of  their  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  following  month  she  cruised  in  the  Sasebo  area 
and  on  18  November,  with  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  men  em- 
barked, she  departed  for  San  Diego.  Arriving  2 December, 
she  conducted  another  “Magic  Carpet”  run  before  steam- 
ing to  Puget  Sound  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned  9 
May  1947,  she  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Bremerton 
and  remained  there,  in  reserve,  until  1 March  1959  when 
she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register.  She  was  sold 
for  scrapping  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  on  16  December 

1959,  and  was  towed  away  for  scrapping  on  19  January 

1960. 

Mobile  received  11  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

The  fourth  Mobile  (AKA-115)  was  assigned  that  name 
6 November  1967  and  laid  down  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock,  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  15 
January  1968.  Still  under  construction,  she  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  early  spring  1969. 

Mob  jack 

A bay  on  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  between 
the  York  River  on  the  south  and  the  Rappahannock  River 
on  the  north. 

( AGP-7 : dp.  1,760;  1.  310'9”  ; b.  41'1"  ; dr.  13'6"  ; s.  18.2 
k. ; cpl.  360;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Mobjack ) 

Mob  jack  (AGP-7)  was  laid  down  as  a seaplane  tender, 
A VP-27,  by  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash., 
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25  February  1942 ; launched  2 August  1942 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Peck ; reclassified  as  AGP-7,  11  March  1943 ; 
and  commissioned  17  October  1943,  Comdr.  D.  B.  Coleman 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Mobjack 
departed  San  Diego  for  the  southwest  Pacific  14  December 
1943.  Steaming  via  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
she  arrived  at  Rendova,  British  Solomon  Islands,  14  Jan- 
uary 1944  to  begin  duty  with  MTBRons,  SOPAC.  She 
trained  and  supplied  PT’s  in  the  New  Georgia  area  until 
6 March  1944,  when  she  steamed  to  Treasure  Island  and 
thence  to  the  MTB  base,  Emirau,  arriving  on  the  23d.  In 
mid-May  she  returned  to  Treasure  Island  where  she  over- 
hauled PT’s  and  repaired  and  tended  the  PGM  and  LCI 
gunboats  of  TG  30.3  into  July. 

Employed  briefly  in  transporting  spares  and  other  ma- 
teriel, she  departed  for  British  New  Guinea  on  the  23d, 
arriving  at  Dreger  Harbor  on  the  27th  to  begin  service 
under  ComMTBRons,  7th  Fleet.  During  the  greater  part 
of  August  she  operated  at  Aitape  Harbor,  tending 
MTBRBon  33  and  providing  assistance  in  salvage  work.  On 
the  28th,  she  got  underway  for  Mios  Woendi,  Netherlands 
New  Guinea,  in  company  with  MTBRBon  33.  Arriving 
there  on  the  31st,  she  was  engaged  in  fueling,  provisioning 
and  making  final  repairs  to  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
preparatory  to  sailing  for  Morotai  as  a unit  of  TG  70.1. 

Arriving  at  Morotai  16  September,  D-plus-1  day,  she  com- 
menced tending  the  boats  of  her  squadron  and  PBYs  as- 
signed to  air/sea  rescue  of  pilots  downed  en  route  to  and 
from  raids  on  Truk.  For  the  first  3 days  she  went  about 
her  duties  unscathed  in  spite  of  enemy  air  resistance.  At 
sunrise  on  the  19th,  however,  a smoking  Japanese  fighter 
emerged  from  a heavy  overcast  and  dove  for  Mobjack. 
Unable  to  crash  the  ship,  the  pilot  dropped  two  bombs 
which  exploded  close  alongside,  holing  the  deck  and  wound- 
ing one  of  her  crew.  Making  temporary  repairs,  she  re- 
mained at  Morotai,  tending  PT  boats  of  TU  70.1.2  and 
PBYs  now  ranging  over  the  Netherland  East  Indies  on 
relief  and  intelligence  reconnaissance  missions,  until  Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

During  February  and  March  she  transported  materiel, 
spares,  and  advanced  base  personnel  as  she  accompanied 
MTB  squadrons  to  forward  areas.  At  Mios  Woendi,  1 
April,  she  took  on  base  force  personnel  of  MTBRons  9 and 
10  and  the  next  day  got  underway  for  Samar,  Philippine 
Islands.  Arriving  on  the  11th.  she  disembarked  her  pas- 
sengers and  steamed  on  to  Palawan  where  she  relieved 
Willoughby  as  the  repair  unit  for  MTBRons  20  and  23. 
She  moved  on  to  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  in  mid-May  to 
overhaul  and  repair  MTBs  for  use  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  the  upcoming  Borneo  operations. 

On  8 June  she  steamed  to  Samar  to  stage  for  the  land- 
ings at  Balikpapan.  Departing  on  the  21st,  she  sailed,  with 
MTBRons  10  and  27  to  Basilan  Island,  thence,  on  the  26th, 
further  down  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  into  Makassar 
Strait.  The  following  day  she  joined  the  minesweepers, 
at  work  since  1 June,  and  the  ships  of  the  bombardment 
group,  which  had  been  pounding  the  Japanese  held  oil 
center  since  the  17th,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Aus- 
tralian assault  force.  For  four  days  Mobjack  fueled  and 
subsisted  the  MTBs  assigned  to  night  patrol  off  the  coast 
to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  remining,  restoring  obstacles 
blown  by  underwater  demolition  teams,  or  disturbing 
channel  markers  planted  by  the  minesweepers.  On  1 July, 
these  extensive  preparations  and  precautions  proved  to 
have  been  well  executed  as  wave  after  wave  of  7th  Divi- 
sion, I Australian  Corps  personnel  went  ashore  without  a 
casualty. 

Mobjack,  harassed  by  Japanese  night  air  attacks  until 
RAAF  night  fighters  proved  too  accurate,  remained  out- 
side the  harbor  for  the  next  9 days.  On  the  11th  she  stood 
into  the  harbor,  where,  on  15  August,  she  received  a dis- 
patch directing  the  cessation  of  all  offensive  action  against 
the  Japanese. 

On  12  September,  Mobjack  returned  to  the  Philippines 
and  for  the  next  2 months  engaged  in  decommissioning 


MTBs  under  ComMTBRons,  Philippine  Sea  frontier.  On 

10  November  she  sailed  eastward,  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  29th.  The  following  month  stripping  was 
begun  and  on  21  August  1946  Mobjack  decommissioned. 
Transferred,  the  same  day,  to  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  she  later  joined  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  as  the  survey  ship  Pioneer.  Pioneer  was 
sold  for  scrap  4 May  1966  to  National  Metal  and  Steel 
Corp.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Mobjack  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mocacy,  see  Monocacy 

Moccasin 

A soft  leather  shoe  or  boot  with  the  sole  brought  up  the 
sides  of  the  foot  and  over  the  toes  where  it  is  joined  with 
a puckered  seam  to  a U-shaped  piece  laying  on  top  of 
the  foot;  of  Algonquian  origin,  as  Narragansett  mocassin 
and  Massachuset  mohkisson,  meaning  shoe. 

I 

( ScTug : t.  192;  1. 14'5"  ; b.  22'3"  ; dr.  9' ; s.  10  k.  (max.)  ; 
a.  3 12-pdr.  r.  (30  September  1864) ) 

The  first  Moccasin,  a wood  screw  tug,  was  built  as 
Hero  in  1864  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; purchased  by  the  Navy 

11  July  1864  from  S.  & J.  M.  Flanagan  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  commissioned  14  July  1864  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  Acting  Ens.  James  Brown  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  on 
25  July  Hero  was  renamed  Moccasin.  She  acted  as  guard 
boat  off  Fort  Delaware,  Pea  Patch  Island,  Del.,  until 

13  August  when  Moccasin  joined  tug  Aster  and  brig 
Yantic  in  pursuit  of  blockade-runner  CSS  Tallahassee.  The 
two  tugs  cruised  as  far  north  as  Nantucket  Island,  Mass., 
before  returning  to  Philadelphia  19  August.  Moccasin  re- 
sumed patrol  off  Fort  Delaware  into  early  1865. 

On  13  March  1865  Moccasin  was  ordered  to  St.  Inigoes, 
Md.,  for  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla  under  Comdr.  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker.  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox 
9 April,  but  the  news  was  slow  in  spreading.  With  half 
of  the  flotilla  released  from  service  in  May,  Moccasin  con- 
tinued operations  in  the  Potomac  River.  On  30  July  ferry 
boat  Wyandank  took  Moccasin  in  tow  for  Norfolk,  where 
the  tug  debarked  patients  from  the  Washington,  D.C., 
naval  hospital. 

Upon  return  to  Washington,  Moccasin  was  decommis- 
sioned 12  August  and  sold  18  September  1865  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  use  as  a revenue  cutter. 

II 

Commissioned  17  January  1903,  the  second  Moccasin 
(SS-5)  was  operating  in  the  Philippines  when  the  sub- 
marine was  renamed  A-Jf  (q.v.)  17  November  1911  before 
service  in  World  War  I. 

III 

(Str : t.  4,759  (gr.)  ; 1.  370'6"  ; b.  45'3"  ; dr.  23'9"  ; s.  11.5 
(max.)  ; cpl.  174) 

The  third  Moccasin,  a steamer,  was  built  as  passenger 
ship  Prinz  Joachim  in  1903  by  Flensburger  Schiffsbau 
Gesellschaft,  Flensburg,  Germany ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
as  Moccasin  19  February  1918  at  New  York  City ; and 
commissioned  26  February  1918. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Moccasin  departed  New  York 

14  March  with  a convoy  for  Europe,  arriving  Bordeaux, 
France,  13  April  to  unload  her  cargo  of  frozen  food. 
Moccasin  continued  to  operate  as  a refrigerator  ship,  mak- 
ing cross-Atlantic  runs  to  Europe  from  New  York,  until 
she  decommissioned  2 June  1919  and  was  delivered  to 
US  SB  the  same  day. 
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USS  Moccasin  (SS-5),  later  renamed  A-4,  ca  1903. 


Mockingbird 

A small  bird  of  the  thrush  family,  which  imitates  the 
calls  of  other  birds ; found  in  the  southern  United  States. 

I 

(AMc-28:  dp.  205;  1.  97'1"  ; b.  20'9"  ; dr.  9'6"  ; s.  10  k. ; 
a.  6 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  first  Mockingbird  (AMc-28),  a wooden  dragger 
built  in  1936  as  Rio  Douro  by  Morse  Shipyards,  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine,  was  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  L.  C. 
McEwen  and  A.  M.  Pereira  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  30  Octo- 
ber 1940 ; converted  to  a coastal  minesweeper  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ship  & Engine  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass. ; renamed 
Mockingbird  14  November  1940;  and  placed  in  service 
at  Boston  12  June  1941. 

Mockingbird  departed  Boston  14  July  1941  for  York- 
town,  Va.  Arriving  there  on  the  18th,  she  underwent  train- 
ing at  the  Mine  Warfare  School  and  on  20  August  re- 
ported for  duty  with  the  Experimental  Mine  Sweeping 
Group.  She  continued  to  operate  in  the  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict until  18  February  1944,  when  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  at  Norfolk.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  29  July 
1944,  she  was  delivered  to  WSA  for  disposal  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  23  July  1945. 

II 

( YMS-419 : dp.  270 ; 1.  136' ; b.  24'6"  ; dr.  8' ; s.  15  k. ; cl. 

YMS-lflO) 

The  second  Mockingbird  (AMS-27)  was  laid  down  as 
YMS-JfW  17  September  1943  by  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co., 
Chicago,  111. ; launched  23  March  1944  ; and  commissioned 
18  November  1944. 

Following  her  shakedown  and  training  period,  YMS-419 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  She  departed 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  27  August  1945  and  27  October  began 
minesweeping  operations  off  occupied  Japan.  Until  the 
spring  of  1946  she  swept  shipping  channels  in  the  Far  East, 
first  off  Honshu,  then  between  Kyushu  and  Korea,  and 
finally  around  the  approaches  to  the  Yangtze  River.  She 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  for  an  extended  stay, 
during  which  she  was  redesignated  AMS-27  and  named 
Mockingbird  18  February  1947. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  Mockingbird  returned  to  the  Far 
East,  joining  MinRon  7 in  early  January  1948.  For  the  next 


year  and  a half  she  operated  in  Japanese  waters,  primarily 
in  the  Inland  Sea  area  and  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki. 
June  of  1950  brought  open  hostilities  to  the  Far  East  again 
as  troops  from  North  Korea  streamed  over  the  border 
separating  it  from  the  Republic  of  Korea,  formerly  an 
American  occupation  zone.  From  14  to  16  July  Mocking- 
bird conducted  a check  sweep  of  Hoko  Ko,  Korea,  with  her 
squadron,  in  preparation  for  an  amphibious  landing  at 
Pohang  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  18  July.  After  that 
mission,  the  squadron  made  a similar  sweep  at  Chinhai 
and  then  returned  to  Japan. 

On  10  September,  Mockingbird  was  underway  to  pave 
the  way  for  another  landing,  this  time  Inchon.  As  a unit 
of  TF  90,  she  conducted  a check  sweep  of  Inchon  harbor, 
and  then  took  station  in  the  outer  screen  of  the  antisub- 
marine patrol.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  TF  95,  she  proceeded  to  Kunsan,  where  she  swept 
her  first  mine  of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  then  returned 
to  Sasebo.  She  departed  on  her  next  combat  mission  7 Octo- 
ber, arriving  off  Wonsan  on  the  10th.  Remaining  through 
the  31st,  she  swept  19  mines  and,  after  the  loss  of  Pirate 
and  Pledge  and  the  hazardous  rescue  of  survivors  (12  Oc- 
tober), became  the  flagship  of  MinDiv  31.  This  honor  al- 
lowed her  to  be  the  first  to  penetrate  all  minefields  and 
channels.  In  November  she  sailed  north  and  cleared  chan- 
nels into  Hungnam  and  Songjin  before  returning  to  Yoko- 
suka, her  homeport,  for  repairs. 

Her  availability  period  cut  short  by  the  Hungnam  evacu- 
ation, Mockingbird  returned  to  Pusan  in  late  December  and 
the  following  month  conducted  a “cleanup”  sweep  of  the 
Korean  east  coast  from  the  39th  parallel  to  Pohang  to 
provide  easy  access  to  the  beaches  for  the  fire  support  ships 
of  TF  95.  She  then  returned  briefly  to  Japan  before  re- 
suming operations  in  the  Wonsan  area  in  preparation  for 
a landing  by  Republic  of  Korea  Marines.  She  next  retired 
to  Pusan  where  she  joined  MinDiv  33  and  swept  in  various 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Korean  through  March. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Mockingbird  alternated 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Korea,  sweeping  chan- 
nels and  conducting  antijunk  patrols  from  Chinnampo  and 
Haeju,  south  to  Mokpo  and  around  the  peninsula  to  Won- 
san, Hungnam,  and  Songjin.  Following  the  signing  of  the 
Truce  Agreement,  27  July  1953,  Mockingbird  became  a unit 
of  the  escort  and  blockading  forces  which  remained  on 
patrol  off  Korea. 
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In  January  1955  she  returned  to  Japan  and  for  the  next 
year  conducted  operations  primarily  in  the  Inland  Sea. 
During  that  time  she  was  again  redesignated,  to  MSC(O)- 
27,  7 February  1955.  On  6 January  1956  she  decommissioned 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  Into  1969  she  has 
continued  to  serve  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  as  Kochang 
(MSC(0)-521). 

As  YMS-419,  the  mine  sweeper  received  one  battle 
star  for  post-World  War  II  sweeping  operations  in  the 
Pacific;  as  Mockingbird  she  received  10  battle  stars  for 
Korean  service. 

Moctobi 

An  American  Indian  tribe  of  Arizona. 

(ATF-105 : dp.  1,210  (It.)  ; 1.  205' ; b.  38'6"  ; dr.  15'3''  ; s. 

17  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dot.;  cl. 

Abnaici) 

Moctobi  (ATF-105)  was  laid  down  as  AT-105  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C., 
7 October  1943;  launched  25  March  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Wade  C.  Harrison ; reclassified  ATF-105  on  15  May 
1944;  and  commissioned  at  Charleston  25  July  1944, 
Lt.  Troy  Braesher  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Moctobi  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Pacific  with  ComServPac.  Departing 
Norfolk  1 September,  she  stopped  at  New  Orleans  where 
she  took  in  tow  a section  of  ABSD-3;  thence,  she  sailed  for 
the  Marshalls  8 September.  She  reached  Eniwetok  via 
Majuro  21  November  and  steamed  to  Hawaii,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  the  29th.  On  12  December  she  sailed  in  con- 
voy to  Eniwetok  with  another  ABSD  section.  After  touch- 
ing at  Eniwetok  the  29th,  she  departed  2 January  1945  for 
Guam.  She  dropped  off  ABD-16  at  Guam  9 January ; 
sailed  for  Ulithi  the  same  day ; and  reached  that  important 
advance  base  two  days  later. 

Assigned  to  Service  Squadron  10,  Moctobi  operated  out 
of  Ulithi  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  There  she 
carried  out  the  harbor  duties  necessary  to  prepare  ships 
of  the  hard-hitting  task  forces  for  their  strikes  against 
the  enemy.  During  the  Iwo  Jima  campaign  she  served  on  a 
srtandby  basis  with  the  Support  Force  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  towed  Marl  (IX-160)  from  Saipan 
to  Ulithi. 

On  30  March  1945  Moctobi  sailed  with  units  of  the  fast 
tanker  fleet  and  joined  the  Logistic  Support  Group  off 
Okinawa.  During  the  next  47  days  she  provided  at  sea 
logistics  support  for  ships  of  the  5th  Fleet,  thence  returned 
to  Ulithi  12  to  16  May.  After  completing  a run  to  Leyte 
Gulf  and  back,  she  departed  Ulithi  3 July  with  other 
ATFs  and  joined  the  Logistics  Support  Group  for  support 
of  the  3d  Fleet  Bombardment  Force.  She  served  at  sea 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  and  arrived  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  She  began  sup- 
porting occupation  operations  29  August  and  aided  in  the 
landing  of  initial  occupation  forces  in  the  Tokyo  area.  She 
towed  American  and  Japanese  ships  and  supported 
demolition  operations  of  Jap  suicide  boats  and  submarines 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Honshu. 

Moctobi  sailed  for  Okinawa  14  October  and  for  more 
than  2 months  aided  in  salvaging  and  refloating  many 
ships  damaged  by  the  recent  vicious  typhoons.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  with  ARD-29  in  tow. 
Upon  arriving,  she  reported  to  ComServPac  for  continued 
duty  out  of  Pearl  Harbor.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  in 
May  1946  and  later  that  year  deployed  once  again  to  the 
Far  East.  She  operated  in  the  Philippines  until  June  1947, 
thence  sailed  to  the  United  States.  She  began  preinacti- 
vation overhaul  at  San  Francisco  1 December  and  decom- 
missioned 30  June  1948.  Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  27  August,  she  was  berthed  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

On  8 November  1950  Moctobi  recommissioned  at  San 
Francisco,  Lt.  John  M.  Geortner  in  command.  Following  re- 
fresher training  off  the  west  coast,  Moctobi  steamed  to  the 
Far  East.  Between  February  and  November  1951  she  was 


underway  almost  constantly,  touching  Midway,  Eniwetok, 
Kwajalein,  Guam,  Subic  Bay,  Sasebo,  Yokosuka,  Inchon, 
Pusan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  and  Taechong  Do,  Korea.  In 
September  she  conducted  salvage  operations  on  the  ROK 
PF-62  off  Abru  Somu  Island,  North  Korea.  She  towed 
the  damaged  ship  to  Pu-an  thence  to  Yokosuka  for  repairs. 
She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  for  overhaul, 
thence  between  April  and  September  1952  made  several 
towing  trips  to  Johnson  Island  and  the  Marshalls. 

In  November  Moctobi  steamed  to  the  northern  Pacific 
for  duty  in  the  Aleutians.  During  the  next  several  months 
she  carried  out  towing  and  SAR  duty  from  Dutch  Harbor 
to  Attu.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  June  1953.  Fol- 
lowing operations  between  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast,  she 
made  another  WestPac  deployment  in  March  1954.  Tug 
and  towing  assignments  sent  her  from  Japan  to  the 
Philippines  and  from  Korea  to  French  Indochina.  In 
September  she  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  during  the  next  year  she  carried  out  tows  along 
the  west  coast  and  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Moctobi  maintained  a busy  tug  and  towing  schedule 
throughout  the  Pacific  for  more  than  a decade.  Although 
homeported  in  Pearl  Harbor,  she  ranged  the  Pacific  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Far  East  while  supporting  the  might 
of  American  seapower  in  the  Pacific.  She  carried  out  tow- 
ing duties  to  American  bases  throughout  the  Pacific  and 
when  requested  she  provided  emergency  at  sea  tows  for 
ships  in  distress.  In  addition  she  carried  out  SAR  patrols 
and  undertook  special  operations  of  a classified  nature  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Following  a 3-month  deployment  to  the  Aleutians  in 
mid-1963,  Moctobi  steamed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  15  October  to 
prepare  for  an  unusual  towing  assignment.  On  28  Oc- 
tober she  departed  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  with  the  four- 
masted  sailing  ship  Falls  of  Clyde  (see  DANFS,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  733)  in  tow.  During  the  trip,  which  took  21  days,  Moc- 
tobi encountered  several  severe  storms  with  40-knot  winds 
and  20-foot  9eas.  However,  she  delivered  the  wrought- 
iron-hulled  «hiD  safely  to  tugs  off  Honolulu  21  November. 

Since  1963  Moctobi  has  continued  to  carry  out  tug  and 
towing  assignments,  as  well  as  additional  duties  given  to 
this  busy  ATF,  with  skill  and  dispatch.  Whether  operating 
in  the  waters  of  the  north  Pacific  or  in  the  Far  East,  she 
has  supported  the  mighty  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the 
continuing  struggle  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  the  forces  of  freedom.  Into  1969  she  continues  to  range 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  while  operating  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Modoc 

A small  tribe  of  Lutuanian  Indians  from  northeastern 
California,  who,  following  a long  series  of  wars  with  the 
whites,  was  placed  part  upon  the  Klamath  Reservation, 
Oreg.,  and  part  upon  the  Quapaw  in  Oklahoma. 


(Mon. : dp.  1,175 ; 1.  225' ; b.  45' ; dph.  7' ; a.  2 guns) 

Modoc,  a single  turret,  light-draft  monitor  was  built 
under  contract  by  J.  S.  Underhill,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
completed  in  June  1865.  She  saw  no  service  in  the  Navy. 
Her  name  was  changed  to  Achilles  15  June  1869  and  then 
back  to  Modoc  10  August.  The  ship  was  sold  to  John  Roach 
and  broken  up  at  New  York  in  August  1875. 

I 

( YT-16 : dp.  240;  1.  96'9"  ; b.  20'8" ; dr.  9'3'' ; s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  7) 

The  first  Modoc,  a non-seagoing,  iron  yard  tug  was 
built  as  Enterprise  by  J.  H.  Dialogue  & Sons,  Camden, 
N.J.,  in  1890  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  American 
Towing  Co.  durirg  the  Spanish-American  War  29  April 
1898. 

Assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Modoc  oper- 
ated at  that  installation  for  the  next  48  years.  From  1899 
to  1905,  the  tug  made  frequent  voyages  to  New  York, 
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Boston,  and  Annapolis,  towing  cargo  and  then  was  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Naval  District  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  Modoc  continued  her  service  to  the 
fleet  through  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Designated  YT- 
16  in  1920,  her  name  was  canceled  5 October  1942.  She 
was  redesignated  YTL-16  in  1944  and  continued  on  in 
service  as  a light  yard  tug  in  Philadelphia  until  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  30  January 
1947. 

II 

(WPG-46:  dp.  178;  1.  240';  b.  39';  dr.  16'6" ; s.  15  k.: 
cpl.  135 ; a.  2 5'',  2 3"  ; cl.  Mojave) 

The  second  Modoc  (WPG^46)  was  launched  as  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  by  Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  1 October  1922;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jean  Lemard; 
and  commissioned  14  January  1923. 

Home  ported  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Modoc  began  At- 
lantic ice  patrol  service  with  the  International  Ice  Patrol 
in  1923.  For  much  of  the  next  18  years,  she  and  another 
cutter  alternated  on  15-day  patrols  off  the  Grand  Banks, 
using  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Boston  as  their  bases. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  by  Executive  Order  No.  8929 
of  1 November  1941,  Modoc  joined  the  Greenland  Patrol, 
whose  orders  were  to  do  “a  little  of  everything.”  This 
duty  involved  keeping  convoy  routes  open,  breaking  and 
finding  leads  in  ice  for  the  Greeland  convoys,  escorting 
the  convoys  and  rescuing  survivors  from  torpedoed  ships, 
constructing  and  maintaining  aids  to  navigation,  and  re- 
porting weather  conditions.  Ships  of  the  patrol  were  also 
expected  to  discover  and  destroy  enemy  weather  and  radio 
stations  in  Greeland,  continue  hydrographic  surveys,  main- 
tain communications,  deliver  supplies,  and  conduct  search 
and  rescue  operations.  All  of  these  duties,  the  Coast  Guard 
performed  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  faithfulness 
throughout  the  war. 

In  both  World  Wars,  when  submarines  were  more  of  a 
menace  than  icebergs,  the  International  Ice  Patrol  was 
suspended  so  that  the  cutters  could  perform  more  impor- 
tant escort  duty.  During  these  years  there  was  but  one 
major  collision ; British  ship  Svend  Foyne  struck  a berg 
21  January  1943.  Before  she  sank  Modoc  rescued  128 
survivors. 

Modoc,  in  company  with  cutters  Northland  and  General 
Greene  rescuing  survivors  from  torpedoed  convoy  ships, 
has  also  witnessed  a large  part  of  German  ship  Bismarck's 
death  battle  23  to  27  May  1941.  Close  to  midnight  24 
May  Modoc  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  in 
which  eight  planes  and  three  warships  were  involved. 
Antiaircraft  fire  from  Bismarck  whizzed  dangerously  close 
to  the  cutter’s  port  bow.  HMS  Norfolk  was  about  to  take 
the  cutter  under  fire  until  HMS  Prince  of  Wales  identi- 
fied her  as  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  cutters  were  undam- 
aged, although  they  were  near  the  fighting  and  at  times 
only  6 miles  from  Bismarck.  The  widespread  movements 
of  the  combatants,  19  plus  destroyers  and  smaller  ships, 
had  distribtued  danger  over  a wide  area.  Aircraft  had 
played  a continuous  part  in  coordinating  activities,  thus 
adding  to  the  danger  of  accidents  to  innocent  bystanders,  a 
role  the  cutters  had  to  play  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  Greenland  Ice  Patrol  plodded  many  of  the  Coast 
Guard’s  older,  smaller,  and  slower  ships.  They  endured 
much  discomfort  amid  the  dangers  of  fog,  storms,  ice, 
and  German  raiders,  but  their  work  was  vital  to  victory 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Modoc  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  No.  9666  of  28  December  1945, 
and  served  as  a patrol  cutter  until  decommissioning  in 
1947.  Sold  to  Manuel  Velliantis  in  Honduras,  she  was  con- 
verted for  merchant  use  and  renamed  Amalia  V.  Registered 
in  Ecuador  in  1950  by  Tropical  Navigation  Co.,  she  was 
renamed  Machala,  and  served  as  a merchantman  until 
scrapped  in  1964. 

Modoc  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Moffet 

William  Adger  Moffet,  bom  Charleston,  S.C.,  31  Octo- 
ber 1869,  entered  the  Naval  Academy  6 September  1886. 
During  the  Spanish-Ameriean  War  he  served  in  Charles- 
ton and  was  captain  of  the  Port  of  Manila.  Increasingly 
important  duty  ashore  and  afloat  led  to  assignment  to 
command  Chester  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  1913  and  1914. 
He  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  brilliant  seamanship 
and  valor  during  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  in  April 
1914.  During  World  War  I,  as  a captain,  Moffet  com- 
manded the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  direct- 
ing its  growth  to  the  largest  recruit  training  depot.  His 
most  significant  service  began  7 March  1921  when  he  be- 
came Director  of  Naval  Aviation.  On  25  July  1921  Rear 
Admiral  Moffet  became  first  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, and  until  his  death  in  the  crash  of  airship  Akron 
4 April  1933,  headed  the  Bureau’s  work  of  creating  the 
mighty  naval  air  establishment  of  today.  His  vision  and 
expertise  were  an  invaluable  gift  to  his  nation. 

( DD-362 : dp.  1,850,  1.  381'1'' ; b.  36'11" ; dr.  10'4" ; s. 

37  k. ; cpl.  194 ; a.  8 5",  10  40mm.,  6 20mm.,  8 21"  tt.,  4 

dcp.  2 dct. ; cl.  Porter) 

Moffett  (DD-362)  was  laid  down  2 January  1934  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched 
11  December  1935 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Beverly  Moffet, 
daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Moffett ; and  commissioned  at 
Boston  28  August  1936,  Comdr.  Andrew  H.  Addoms  in 
command. 

Moffet  left  Newport,  her  base  for  Atlantic  Fleet  opera- 
tions between  1936  and  1941,  24  April  1941  to  join  the 
South  Atlantic  Neutrality  Patrol  off  Brazil.  After  the  fall 
of  France,  she  operated  out  of  Puerto  Rico  with  a force 
guarding  against  hostile  action  by  the  French  West  Indies 
fleet  based  at  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  under  a Vichy- 
inclined  admiral.  She  left  her  South  Atlantic  duty  in 
August  1941  to  protect  Augusta  carrying  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  Conference  with 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  at  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. 

For  the  first  2 years  of  Worl  War  II,  Moffet  operated 
with  typical  destroyer  versatility  on  patrol  and  convoy 
duties  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  escort  mis- 
sions bringing  her  to  U.S.  ports  from  time  to  time.  She 
made  several  voyages  to  west  African  ports  in  1943.  On 
17  May  1943,  as  she  and  Jouett  were  on  escort  duty  in  the 
Caribbean,  she  learned  that  patrol  planes  had  spotted 
and  fired  a German  submarine.  At  1246,  Moffett  sighted 
the  U-boat.  The  two  destroyers  sank  the  submarine  with 
5-inch  gunfire,  then  rescued  50  survivors  including  the  Ger- 
man commanding  officer. 

Three  months  later,  while  escorting  Memphis  and  a 
merchant  ship  to  Ascension,  Moffett  made  contact  with 
U-604,  and  again  joined  Navy  aircraft  to  attack.  A run- 
ning fight  ensued  through  the  night,  and  when  the  sub- 
marine surfaced  95  miles  north  of  Trinidad  next  morning, 
Moffett  drove  her  down  once  more  with  five  hits.  Three 
days  later,  with  the  aid  of  aircraft,  contact  was  regained 
and  the  submarine  badly  damaged  by  Moffett’ s depth 
charges.  In  the  dark  and  confusion  of  action,  a friendly 
aircraft  mistaking  Moffett  for  the  enemy  made  two  straf- 
ing runs  which  caused  minor  damage.  The  stricken  sub- 
marine was  finally  scuttled  by  her  crew  11  August ; Mof- 
fett was  credited  with  the  kill. 

On  26  March  1944,  Moffett  sailed  as  escort  commander 
of  Convoy  YN-78,  a group  of  tugs,  barges,  and  patrol  craft 
en  route  England  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  After 
visiting  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland,  Moffett  returned 
to  New  York  11  May. 

Moffett’s  last  combat  experience  came  1 August,  when 
enemy  planes  attacked  Convoy  UGS-48  as  she  screened  it 
en  route  Bizerte.  Laying  smoke  to  protect  the  convoy, 
Moffet  went  into  a series  of  brilliant  tight  turns  and 
maneuvers  to  dodge  the  torpedo  planes  which  continued 
to  attack  through  the  night,  and  with  other  escorts  drove 
them  off  with  antiaircraft  fire.  She  returned  to  New  York 
from  this  mission  27  August.  After  a last  escort  voyage 
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to  Oran  in  April  1945,  Moffett  began  extended  repairs  at 
Boston. 

Towed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  May  for  further  repairs, 
Moffett  was  still  in  the  yard  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
August,  and  work  was  stopped.  She  decommissioned  in 
Charleston  2 November  1945  and  entered  the  Reserve 
Fleet.  Stricken  from  the  Navy  list  28  January  1947, 
Moffett  was  sold  for  scrapping  16  May  1947  to  Boston 
Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Moffett  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Mohave 

Any  Indian  of  the  Yuman  tribe  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada. 

I 

(AT-15:  dp.  575;  1.  122'6" ; b.  24';  dr.  12'10"  ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  28 ; a.  2 3-pdrs.  (1918) ) 

Mohave  (AT-15)  was  laid  down  16  December  1913  by 
Seattle  Construction  & Dry  dock  Co. ; launched  20  June 
1914 ; and  placed  in  service  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
2 December  1914. 

Assigned  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  the  same  day, 
the  tug  operated  in  the  Bremerton-Seattle  area  and  off 
the  coast  of  Washington  on  various  towing  assignments 
into  1918.  Because  of  the  desperate  need  created  by  World 
War  I for  sea-going  tugs  in  the  Atlantic,  Mohave  was 
detached  from  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  6 February  1918 
and  sailed  10  days  later  for  the  east  coast.  Steaming  via 
Mare  Island,  San  Diego,  various  Mexican  ports,  Balboa, 
and  Key  West,  the  ship  arrived  Norfolk  29  April  and 
following  operations  along  the  east  coast  and  two  towing 
voyages  to  Bermuda,  was  temporarily  assigned  to  NOTS 
6 August. 

Mohave  towed  coal  barges  from  Norfolk  to  New  England 
ports  until  after  the  Armistice  and  was  then  detached 
from  NOTS  20  December  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District.  In  1919,  she  made  two  voyages  to  Bermuda  and 
then  operated  in  the  Caribbean  between  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  Santo  Domingo  until  returning  to  Norfolk  via  Key 
West  and  Charleston  15  December  1919.  The  next  year  the 
tugboat  served  the  fleet  by  towing  coal  and  stores  to 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  and  making  brief  voyages  to  Charleston 
and  New  York  City.  On  18  March  1921,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  1st  Naval  District.  Based  out  of  Boston,  the 
tug  pulled  and  pushed  her  barges  to  ports  all  along  the 
New  England  coast,  making  frequent  trips  to  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Newport,  and  numerous  Massachusetts  ports  for  the 
next  7 years. 

In  early  January  1928,  the  ship  towed  a large  oil  barge 
to  Provincetown,  Mass.,  to  be  unloaded,  and  then  12  Feb- 
ruary sailed,  to  return  to  Boston,  with  the  empty  oil 
lighter  in  tow.  Steaming  at  9 knots,  Mohave  ran  ashore 
on  Harding  Ledge  near  Nantasket  13  February,  grounding 
heavily  and  taking  a heavy  list  forward.  Her  holds  and 
engineroom  flooded  and  her  crew  abandoned  ship.  By  the 
20th,  a storm  had  badly  damaged  the  ship,  causing  a 60° 
list  and  destruction  of  her  upper  works.  A board  found 
her  unfit  for  service  29  March  and  the  ship  was  sold  as  a 
hulk  9 April.  Mohave  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  the 
next  day. 

II 

(WPG-47:  dp.  1,780;  1.  240';  b.  39';  dr.  16'6" ; s.  15  k.  ; 
cpl.  135 ; a.  2 3'',  2 6-pdrs.) 

The  second  Mohave  was  launched  by  the  Union  Con- 
struction Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  7 September  1921  as  a Coast 
Guard  cutter;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Haake  of 
Oakland ; and  commissioned  at  Oakland  12  December  1921. 

First  of  the  new  Mohave  class  cutters  that  joined  the 
fleet  in  1921  for  general  duty,  Mohave  introduced  the  new 
principle  of  turboelectric  drive.  Assigned  permanent  sta- 
tion at  Honolulu,  she  served  with  the  Bering  Sea  Patrol, 
and  assisted  in  enforcing  the  ban  on  deep-sea  sealing. 
Upon  completion  of  her  Bering  Sea  tour  Mohave  trans- 


ferred to  Boston  and,  in  company  with  cutters  Modoc  and 
Tampa,  took  up  Grand  Banks  ice  patrol  duties. 

Mohave  and  her  sister  ships  were  gradually  replaced 
by  the  new  class  of  2,200-ton  cutters  in  1930,  although 
Mohave  continued  to  operate  out  of  Boston  until  1933. 
She  also  occasionally  took  part  in  Coast  Guard  operations 
against  the  rumrunners  between  1925  and  1930. 

Weather  patrols  were  instituted  in  1940,  and  Mohave 
assumed  rotating  duty  in  1941  as  one  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  observation  stations.  This  duty  involved  21-day 
patrols  in  areas  10  miles  square  between  Bermuda  and  the 
Azores.  Prior  to  1940  merchant  ships  had  provided 
weather  observation  reports,  but  these  had  been  curtailed 
when  the  outbreak  of  war  forced  ships  of  belligerent 
nations  into  radio  silence. 

For  this  reason  the  cutters  operating  out  of  Boston  were 
relieved  of  their  usual  patrol  and  cruising  duties  so  as  to 
assume  full-time  weather  patrol.  When  the  cutters  were 
transferred  to  the  Navy  1 November  1941  the  schedules 
of  the  weather  patrol  ships  Mohave,  Hamilton,  Spencer, 
Bibb,  and  Duane  were  not  affected. 

Only  when  war  developments  increased  demand  for 
these  large  cutters  elsewhere  were  they  replaced  by  other, 
smaller  craft  taken  over  by  the  Coast  Guard  for  such 
duties  as  weather  patrol.  By  the  end  of  the  war  there 
were  11  Coast  Guard  ocean  stations  in  the  Atlantic,  acting 
as  plane  guards  and  radio  beacons  as  well  as  weather 
reporters. 

Mohave  was  assigned  to  the  Greenland  patrol  in  1942, 
where  she  took  part  in  convoy  escort  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. While  acting  as  escort  for  the  slow  gijoup  of  Convoy 
SG-6  which  had  departed  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia  25  August, 
she  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  570  men  from  the  torpedoed 
army  transport  Chatham.  The  escort  and  antisubmarine 
accomplishments  of  the  cutters  were  truly  vital  to  the 
winning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 January  1946, 
Mohave  was  caught  up  in  the  postwar  demobilization.  She 
decommissioned  in  1947  and  was  sold  in  February  1948. 

Mohave  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mohawk 

A North  American  Indian  tribe,  part  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederation,  which  originally  dwelt  in  the  Mohawk 
River  Valley,  N.Y.,  but  was  forced  to  flee  to  Canada  for 
having  sided  with  the  Loyalists  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,350;  lbp.  155';  b.  37'6'' ; dph.  15'6" ; cpl.  350; 
a.  26  24-pdrs.,  16  32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Mohawk,  a 42-gun  frigate,  was  laid  down  8 
May  1814  by  Henry  Eckford,  builder,  Sacketts  Harbor, 
N.Y. ; launched  11  June  1814 ; and  acquired  by  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  shortly  thereafter,  Capt.  Jacob 
Jones  in  command. 

One  of  the  large  warships  built  under  the  direction  of 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  for  service  against  the  British 
on  Lake  Ontario,  Mohawk  departed  Sacketts  Harbor 
31  July  1814  in  Cbauncey’s  squadron  to  challenge  the 
British  squadron  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Yeo,  RN,  for  control 
of  the  lake  during  the  crucial  Niagara  campaign  of  1814. 
Sailing  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake  seeking  the  English 
squadron,  the  American  ships  found  the  enemy  had 
retired  to  Kingston,  Ontario.  In  mid-July,  Mohawk,  in 
company  with  full-rigged  ships  Superior,  Pike,  and  Madi- 
son, began  a blockade  of  the  Canadian  port,  remaining 
there  for  45  days,  providing  valuable  support  for  the 
army  of  Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  in  his  campaign  against 
the  English  posts  along  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  21  Sep- 
tember the  frigate  helped  transport  General  Izard  and 
3,000  men  from  Sacketts  Harbor  to  the  Genesee  River  and 
then  resumed  her  blockade  of  Kingston  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  As  winter  began  to  close  in,  the  American 
squadron  retired  to  Sacketts  Harbor.  The  War  of  1812 
ended  28  December  1814,  long  before  the  ice  on  the  Great 
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Lakes  melted  to  allow  further  operations.  Mohawk  was 
then  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Sacketts  Harbor.  She  was 
reported  unfit  for  repairs  in  1821  and  soon  after  sold 
and  broken  up. 

II 

( ScStr : t.  464 ; 1.  162'4"  ; b.  24'4"  ; dr.  14' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  90 ; 
a.  4 32-pdrs. ) 

The  second  Mohawk  was  built  as  Caledonia  by  Teas  & 
Birely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  11  June  1853;  char- 
tered by  the  Navy  13  September  1858 ; and  entered  service 
soon  after,  Comdr.  Augustus  L.  Case  in  command. 

Mohawk  sailed  at  once  for  South  America  to  take  part 
in  Flag  Officer  William  B.  Shubrick’s  18-ship  expedition 
against  Paraguay,  attempting  to  gain  satisfactory  apology 
for  the  1855  firing  upon  survey  steamer  Water  Witch. 
Arriving  Asuncion  with  the  squadron  25  January  1859, 
Caledonia  took  position  above  Rosario  in  La  Plata  River, 
ready  for  operations  while  negotiations  were  conducted. 
Paraguay  agreed  to  apologize  for  the  incident  and  pay  an 
indemnity. 

The  steamer  returned  to  the  United  States  in  February, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  14  June  1859,  and  renamed 
Mohawk  on  that  date.  She  commissioned  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  19  September  1859,  Lt  T.  A.  M.  Craven  in 
command. 

Mohawk  operated  against  pirates  and  slavers  off  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  through  1861,  capturing 
slave  ship  Wildfire  in  Old  Bahama  Canal  28  April  1860, 
and  delivering  the  prize  to  Key  West  where  the  crew  was 
imprisoned.  The  530  Africans  on  board  were  placed  in  a 
camp  for  protection,  guarded  by  Mohawk’s  marines,  until 
they  could  be  returned  home.  From  15  November  on 
Lieutenant  Craven  in  Mohawk  with  steamer  Wyandotte 
defended  Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
from  actions  of  “bands  of  lawless  men”,  a farsighted 
action  that  enabled  the  Union  to  retain  that  vital  Florida 
base,  so  valuable  during  the  forthcoming  naval  operations 
in  the  Civil  War. 

The  steamer  remained  on  guard  at  Key  West  until  the 
end  of  January  1861  and  then  sailed  for  New  York.  On 
11  March  1861,  Mohawk  departed  for  the  Caribbean,  es- 
corting supply  ship  Empire  City  to  Havana  and  then 
Indianola,  Tex.  The  warship  proceeded  to  Pensacola  via 
Havana  and  Key  West,  arriving  10  May  and  took  up  her 
blockade  station  off  that  port.  She  next  moved  on  to  patrol 
off  St.  Marks,  Fla.,  capturing  sloop  George  B.  Sloat  5 July 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  She  remained  on  station 
until  sailing  for  New  York  8 April  1862. 

Two  and  one-half  month  later,  Mohawk  sailed  for  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  to  join  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  DuPont’s 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  returned  to 
Port  Royal  in  June  1863  for  duty  as  guardship.  Ordered 
north  for  repairs  27  June  1864,  on  6 July  she  reported  to 
Commodore  E.  K.  Stribling  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Mohawk’s  old  and  damaged  boilers  with  her  poor  general 
condition  from  wartime  use  proved  her  unfit  for  further 
service.  She  was  sold  12  July  1864. 

III 

( YT-17 : dp.  368;  1.  103'10" ; b.  24';  dr.  10'9'' ; s.  12  k.) 

The  third  Mohawk  (YT-17)  was  built  in  1893  as  T.  P. 
Fowler  by  T.  S.  Marval  & Co.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Cornell  Steamboat  Co.,  23  April  1898 ; 
and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 

The  tug  operated  in  and  around  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  nearly  half  a century,  making  several  voyages  a 
year  to  naval  installations  throughout  the  Potomac  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  serving  the  fleet  by  towing  barges 
and  aiding  naval  vessels.  Designated  YT-17  in  1920,  her 
name  was  canceled  in  1942.  YT-17  was  renamed  YTL-17 
in  1944  and  continued  service  at  Norfolk  through  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  tugboat  was  turned  over  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  1 October  1946 
and  sold  to  W.  S.  Sanders,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1948.  She  was 
subsequently  sold  to  H.  B.  Stone  of  Wilmington,  N.C. 


IV 

(RC  : dp.  1,150 ; 1.  205'6'' ; b.  32' ; dr.  12’7'') 

The  fourth  Mohawk,  a first-class  steel  revenue  cutter 
built  at  Richmond,  Va.,  commissioned  10  May  1904.  Based 
at  New  York,  she  cruised  the  Atlantic  and  adjacent  waters 
between  Gay  Head,  Mass.,  and  the  Delaware  breakwater. 
Her  primary  duties  were  assisting  vessels  in  distress  and 
enforcing  navigational  laws. 

Mohawk  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  Navy  6 
April  1917.  While  serving  on  coastal  duty  in  connection 
with  convoy  operations,  she  was  struck  by  an  unknown 
merchant  vessel,  and  sank  1 October  off  Sandy  Hook,  N.J. 
All  hands  were  saved  but  the  water  was  deemed  too 
deep  to  warrant  salvage  operations. 

V 

(WPG— 78 : dp.  1,000;  1.  165';  b.  36';  dr.  13'7'' ; s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  60;  a.  2 3") 

The  fifth  Mohawk  (WPG-78),  a Coast  Guard  cutter, 
was  built  by  Pusey  & Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
launched  1 October  1934.  First  assigned  patrol  and  general 
icebreaking  duties  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers, 
the  outbreak  of  war  found  her  stationed  at  Cape  May, 
N.J.  In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  No.  8929  of 
1 November  1941,  Mohawk  was  directed  to  serve  as  part 
of  the  naval  forces.  Assigned  North  Atlantic  escort  opera- 
tions, she  launched  a total  of  14  attacks  against  submarine 
contacts  between  27  August  1942  and  8 April  1945. 

Highlights  of  her  at-sea  rescue  operations  included  the 
27  August  1942  rescue  of  293  survivors  from  USAT  Chat- 
ham and  the  22  November  rescue  of  24  men  from  SS 
Barberry.  Mohawk  assumed  ice  patrol  duties  25  May  to 
14  August  1945,  and  was  directed  to  return  to  Treasury 
Department  jurisdiction  1 January  1946. 


Mohican 

A tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  which  formerly  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River  but  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  remnants  of  the  Mo- 
hicans are  now  known  as  the  Stockbridge  Indians. 

I 

( ScSlp : dp.  1,461 ; 1.  198'9"  ; b.  33' ; dr.  13' ; s.  10.5  k. ; cpl. 

160;  a.  2 11",  4 32-pdrs. ; cl.  Mochican) 

The  first  Mohican,  a steam  sloop  of  war,  was  laid  down 
by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  in  August  1858;  launched 
15  February  1859;  and  commmissioned  29  November  1859, 
Comdr.  S.  W.  Godon  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  African  Squadron,  Mohican  departed 
Portsmouth  19  January  1860  for  the  South  Atlantic  and 
for  the  next  year  and  one-half  cruised  on  patrol  against 
pirates  and  slavers  off  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  at  times 
Brazil.  On  8 August  1860,  the  sloop  captured  slaver  Erie 
off  the  Congo  and  forced  that  ship  to  unload  its  captive 
cargo  at  Monrovia,  Liberia.  She  remained  on  station  until 
sailing  for  home  13  August  1861  and  following  her  arrival 
at  Boston,  27  September,  sailed  to  join  Flag  Officer  Samuel 
F.  DuPont’s  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  off 
Sandy  Hook,  N.J.  Departing  Norfolk  29  October  for  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  as  part  of  the  largest  U.S.  naval  squadron 
assembled  to  that  time,  the  sloop  steamed  in  the  battleline 
7 November  as  DuPont’s  squadron  pounded  Fort  Walker 
on  Hilton’s  Head,  forcing  the  Confederates  to  abandon 
the  emplacement,  thereby  allowing  a combined  Union 
Army  and  Navy  Force  to  land  and  occupy  this  important 
base  of  operations.  Mohican  was  hit  six  times  by  Con- 
federates shells  in  this  engagement,  suffering  superficial 
hull  damage  and  having  one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  steamer  sailed  to  Charleston  Bar  at  the  end  of 
November  accompanying  part  of  the  “Stone  Fleet,”  and 
stood  by  while  these  ships  were  scuttled,  18  and  19  De- 
cember, to  obstruct  channels  to  Confederate  ports  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  warship  then  operated  off 
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the  southern  coast  with  steamer  Bienville,  searching  for 
Confederate  shipping,  capturing  British  blockade  runner 
Arrow  off  Fernandina,  Fla.,  25  February  1862.  In  com- 
pany with  sloop  Pocahontas  and  schooner  Potomska,  she 
took  possession  of  St.  Simon’s  and  Jekyl  Islands  near 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  9 and  10  March,  but  found  them  deserted 
because  of  a general  Confederate  withdrawal  from  the 
seacoast  and  coastal  islands.  In  early  April,  Mohican  re- 
connoitered  the  Wilmington  River  to  determine  the  best 
way  of  obstructing  it,  helping  to  cut  off  Fort  Pulaski 
from  Savannah  as  part  of  the  projected  attack  on  that 
fort  and  then  operated  out  of  St.  Simon’s  Bay,  Ga.,  on 
blockade  until  ordered  to  Philadelphia  29  June.  The  ship 
decommissioned  there  9 July. 

Mohican  recommissioned  17  October  1862  and  5 days 
later  was  ordered  on  special  service  chasing  the  Con- 
federate raiders  Florida  and  Alabama.  Sailing  immedi- 
ately, the  steamer  cruised  on  station  from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  operating  off  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  South  America  into  1864.  She  returned  to 
Philadelphia  without  contacting  the  elusive  enemy  14 
April  1864  and  was  decommissioned  there  2 weeks  later. 

Reactivated  7 October,  the  warship  was  assigned  to 
Rear  Adm.  David  Dixon  Porter’s  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  and  cruised  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  through 
December.  She  then  joined  the  rest  of  the  squadron  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  24  and  25  December,  firing  over 
500  shells  in  the  fierce  bombardment.  Mohican  resumed 
her  blockade,  now  off  Beaufort,  N.C.,  until  the  second 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  13  to  35  January  1865.  As  part  of 
the  first  line  of  battle,  the  sloop  bombarded  the  Con- 
federate bastion  throughout  the  3-day  campaign,  supply- 
ing covering  fire  for  the  landings  on  the  second  and  third 
days  until  the  fort  was  taken  on  the  15th.  During  the 
engagement,  Mohican  lost  one  man  killed  and  ten 
wounded. 

The  warship  was  ordered  to  Rear  Adm.  John  Dahlgren’s 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  17  January,  carry- 
ing dispatches  for  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman.  She  began 
blockading  off  Ossabaw,  S.C.,  3 February  and  remained 
there  until  ordered  north  on  the  24th.  The  steam  sloop 
decommissioned  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  26  April  1865  and 
remained  there  repairing  until  recommissioned  18  August 
1866.  The  sloop  was  then  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron 
and  departed  6 September  for  the  west  coast,  steaming  via 
St.  Thomas,  ports  in  Brazil,  Montevideo,  ‘round  Cape 
Horn,  to  Valparaiso,  joining  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren  in 
Powhatan  at  Callao,  Peru,  25  April,  1867  and  then  steam- 
ing up  the  Pacific  coast,  through  Panama  and  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  arriving  San  Francisco  28  July. 

Mohican  remained  on  the  Pacific  coast  through  1872, 
cruising  to  South  America  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1867 
and  then  decommissioning  from  3 April  1868  to  7 June 
1869  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  warship  made  one 
cruise  to  Siberia  and  the  northwest  coast  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1869  and  then  departed  11  October  to  cruise  to 
Hawaii,  returning  11  January  1870.  She  then  made  a 
second  cruise  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  May  sailed 
to  patrol  off  Mexico.  On  17  June  1870,  after  a 9-day  chase, 
Mohican  attacked  Mexican  pirate  steamer  Forward,  which 
had  terrorized  the  coast  for  the  previous  month..  In  a 
fierce  gun  battle  between  Mohican’s  armed  boats  and  the 
outlaw  vessel  off  Mazatlan,  the  pirate  was  boarded  and 
captured.  The  sloop  continued  her  cruise  as  far  south  as 
Callao  through  August  1871,  returning  on  the  25th.  The 
warship  made  one  more  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Mexico 
to  Panama  from  October  to  April  1872.  Mohican  decom- 
missioned at  Mare  Island  25  June  1872  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  had  sunk  at  her  moorings.  She  was  subsequently 
towed  on  to  the  Mare  Island  mud  flats  and  broken  up. 

II 

( ScSlp : dp.  1,900 ; lbp.  216' ; b.  37' ; dr.  17'6"  ; s.  10.65  k. ; 
cpl.  230 ; a.  1 8",  8 9'',  1 60-pdr. ; cl.  Galena) 

’The  second  Mohican,  also  a steam  sloop  of  war,  was  laid 
down  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif.,  4 September 


1872,  funded  with  the  repair  money  allocated  for  the  first 
Mohican;  launched  27  December  1883 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Eleanor  W.  Much ; and  commissioned  25  May  1885,  Comdr. 
Benjamin  F.  Day  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron,  Mohican  departed  San 
Francisco  27  June  1885  to  patrol  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Steaming  as  far  south  as  Callao,  Peru, 
the  sloop  of  war  spent  the  winter  at  that  port  and  then 
departed  6 March  1886  for  the  South  Pacific.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  warship  cruised  in  tropical 
waters,  visiting  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  the  Tuamoto 
Archipelago,  and  patrolling  Samoan  waters  to  protect 
American  interests  from  German  political  interference. 
In  July  she  paid  an  official  call  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
She  surveyed  Easter  Island  in  December  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  then  sailed  on  the  31st  for  South 
America,  arriving  Valparaiso,  Chile,  14  January  1887. 

Mohican  operated  off  the  South  American  coast  until 
sailing  from  Callao  for  Honolulu  10  September,  and  then 
following  protocol  activities  and  patrol  in  the  islands 
through  January  1888  cruised  in  the  South  Pacific  until 
returning  to  Mare  Island  via  Honolulu  1 August.  The  war- 
ship underwent  an  11-month  overhaul  and  then  returned 
to  Polynesian  waters  to  patrol,  in  addition  visiting  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  Auckland.  After  a year-and-a-half  cruise, 
she  returned  to  San  Francisco  9 April  1891. 

Two  months  later,  19  June,  Mohican  stood  out  to  assist 
the  Bering  Sea  fishing  fleet  protecting  the  sealing  plants 
and  fisheries  from  trouble,  remaining  on  patrol  in  northern 
waters  until  19  October  1892.  The  sloop  departed  for  an- 
other cruise  to  Hawaii  29  January  1893  and  then  sailed  in 
June  for  Alaska  to  continue  her  Bering  Sea  patrols.  Mohi- 
can ended  her  22-month  cruise  at  San  Francisco  8 Oc- 
tober 1884.  The  ship  remained  on  the  Pacific  coast,  visiting 
ports  in  the  Northwest  and  patrolling  until  decommission- 
ing at  Mare  Island  16  September  1895. 

Mohican  recommissioned  8 February  1898  because  of 
imminent  danger  of  war  with  Spain.  She  then  made  two 
voyages  to  Hawaii  to  protect  American  interests,  March 
to  May  and  June  to  September.  Following  the  end  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  she  was  assigned  duty  as  a school 
ship  for  landsmen  at  Mare  Island.  The  venerable  sloop 
cruised  the  Pacific  coast  into  1902  and  then  in  January 
1903  sailed  across  the  Pacific,  steaming  via  Honolulu, 
Christmas  Island,  Samoa,  and  Guam  to  Yokohama,  Japan, 
on  a goodwill  visit.  She  returned  to  Mare  Island  in  August 
following  stops  at  Honolulu  and  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska, 
and  then  resumed  cruising  the  Californian  and  Mexican 
coasts.  On  8 April  1904,  the  ship  was  assigned  as  station 
ship  at  the  Naval  Station,  Olongapo,  Subic  Bay,  Luzon, 
Philippines,  and  1 month  lated  sailed  via  Honolulu,  Guam, 
and  Cavite  for  her  new  station,  arriving  4 February  1905. 

Mohican  served  as  station  ship  into  1910,  being  ordered 
to  additional  service  as  tender  for  submarine  divisions, 
Asiatic  Fleet,  30  December  1909.  The  veteran  warship 
steamed  to  Cavite  30  March  1910  for  duty  as  submarine 
tender  there  and  3 years  later  17  March  1913  was  desig- 
nated receiving  ship  at  Cavite  and  stationary  tender,  1st 
Submarine  Group,  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Asiastic  Fleet.  Though 
relieved  of  this  duty  by  monitor  Monadnock  27  June 

1914,  she  continued  her  tending  duties  through  the  end  of 

1915.  Mohican  decommissioned  at  Cavite  21  October  1921 
and  was  sold  4 March  1922  to  A.  E.  Haley  of  Manila. 

Ill 

( SP-117  : t.  231 ; 1. 144' ; b.  23' ; dr.  14'6'' ; s.  8.6  k. ; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3'',  2 6-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  third  Mohican  (SP-117),  a converted  yacht,  was 
built  as  Lady  Godiva  by  Laird  Brothers,  Scotland,  in 
1890;  renamed  Norseman;  acquired  from  Robert  Perkins 
of  New  York  City  on  free  lease  19  April  1917 ; and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  7 June  1917,  Lt.  Peter  P.  Netland, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  as  guard  boat  1 July 
1917,  Mohican  engaged  in  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  off  New  York  City  until  21  August  1918, 
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at  times  directing  the  heavy  maritime  traffic  in  the  lower 
bay  and  at  others  aiding  vessels  in  distress  due  to  fire  or 
collision.  On  23  August  1918,  Mohican  took  on  board  an 
air  observation  balloon  and  aviators  and  began  observa- 
tion kite  balloon  duty  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor 
and  Ambrose  Channel.  She  remained  on  this  duty  through 
25  November  and  then,  following  repairs,  departed  14 
December  to  assume  guard  boat  and  kite  balloon  duty  at 
Gravesend  Bay,  Long  Island.  The  patrol  craft  ceased  op- 
erations 17  January  1919  and  on  15  February  was  decom- 
missioned at  Tebos  Yacht  Basin,  Brooklyn.  She  was  re- 
turned to  her  former  owner  17  February. 


Mohongo 

The  wife  of  Kihegiashugah,  an  Osage  chief,  who  ac- 
companied her  husband  and  four  other  Indians  on  a voy- 
age to  Paris,  France,  in  1827  in  commemoration  of  a 
similar  trip  made  by  Kihegashugah’s  grandfather  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV. 

(SwGbt : t.  1,034 ; 1.  255' ; b.  35' ; dr.  9'6"  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

190;  a.  2 100-pdrs.  R.  r.,  4 9"  P.  r.,  2 20-pdrs.  D.  r., 

2 24-pdrs.  cl.  Ashuelot) 

Mohongo,  an  iron-hulled,  schooner-rigged  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  at  New  York  by  Zeno  Seeor  & Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  in  1863;  launched  9 July  1864;  and  commissioned  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard  23  May  1865,  Oapt.  J.  W.  A.  Nichol- 
son in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron,  Mohongo  departed 
Brooklyn  29  May  1865  for  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Sailing  via  St.  Thomas ; Barbados ; Natal,  Bahia,  and 
Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil ; and  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  making 
official  protocol  visits  to  those  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican ports,  the  “double-ender”  steamed  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  a severe  gale  9 October  and  arrived  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  the  29th.  She  remained  there  repairing 
her  storm-damaged  pumps  and  boilers  until  standing  out 
27  April  1866  for  Callao,  Peru.  Arriving  6 days  later,  the 
warship  joined  Rear  A dm.  George  F.  Pearson’s  Pacific 
Squadron  in  the  midst  of  a Spanish  blockade  during  the 
Peruvian  War  with  Spain  over  conditions  of  the  treaty 
recognizing  Peru’s  independence.  Mohongo  remained  at 
Callao  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  protecting  American 
lives  and  property  from  attack  by  either  side  until  de- 
parting 21  May  for  a month’s  cruise  up  the  coast  of  South 
America  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  a protocol  visit. 

The  warship  arrived  at  the  squadron’s  Panama  base 
at  the  end  of  June  and  on  6 August  was  ordered  to  Rear 
Adm.  Henry  K.  Thatcher’s  newly  established  North  Pa- 
cific Squadron,  originally  part  of  the  Pacific  Squadron 
now  divided  in  two  because  of  the  great  area  to  be  pa- 
trolled by  American  naval  vessels.  Departing  Panama  20 
November,  the  ship  visited  Acapulco,  Mexico,  from  30  No- 
vember to  28  March  1867  and  then  sailed  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  for  a year-long  overhaul,  completed  15  Aug- 
ust 1868. 

Mohongo  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  26  April  bound 
for  Honolulu  on  an  official  diplomatic  cruise  to  Hawaii. 
During  the  7-month  visit,  she  received  on  board  King 
Kamehameha  V and  Dowager  Queen  Emma,  the  American 
Charge  d’ Affairs  Colonel  Spaulding,  U.S.  Minister  Mc- 
Cook, and  other  Island  officials  and  court  members  in 
July  and  August,  and  then  cruised  the  Hawaiian  chain, 
making  charts  and  patrolling  into  December.  The  gunboat 
departed  Hawaii  17  December  for  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  a protocol  visit,  receiving  the  Governor  on 
board  on  the  24th,  and  then  cruised  off  Lower  Mexico  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  1869,  putting  into  San  Fran- 
cisco 4 March.  Eight  days  later  she  sailed  again  to  cruise 
the  same  station  off  the  Mexican  and  Lower  Californian 
coasts.  On  19  May,  she  returned  to  San  Francisco.  After 
off-loading  ordnance  and  stores  at  Mare  Island,  her  crew 
was  transferred  to  sloop  of  war  Mohican  and  Mohongo 
decommissioned  29  May.  The  gunboat  was  sold  to  H. 
Norton  17  November  1870. 


Molala 

A group  of  the  Wailatpuan  tribe  of  Oregon. 

( AT-106 : dp.  1,330;  1.  205';  b.  38'6" ; dr.  14';  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.  cl.  Ahnaki) 

Molala  (AT-106)  was  laid  down  26  July  1942,  by  United 
Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif. ; launched  23  December 
1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Molly  Fay ; and  commissioned 

29  September  1943,  Lt.  Rudolph  L.  Ward  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Calif.,  Molala  steamed  to 

Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  14  December  1943.  Between 
February  and  June  1944,  she  operated  from  the  Marshalls, 
towing  damaged  ships  to  Pearl  Harbor.  During  that  time, 
she  was  reclassified  ATF-106,  effective  15  May.  After  tak- 
ing part  in  the  invasion  of  Saipan,  she  continued  towing 
and  salvage  operations  between  the  Marianas  and  Gil- 
berts, returning  2 September  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Assigned 
to  the  3d  Fleet,  Molala  was  involved  in  the  Luzon  invasion 
in  November.  She  departed  Ulithi  29  December,  support- 
ing 3rd  Fleet  China  Sea  operations,  returning  27  Jan- 
uary 1945. 

Reassigned  to  the  5th  Fleet,  she  joined  a carrier  group 
in  February  striking  at  Tokyo,  in  support  of  the  I wo  Jima 
invasion.  She  arrived  Ulithi  7 March  wth  Yarnell  in  tow, 
and  4 days  later  fought  a fire  on  Randolph.  For  almost  a 
month  she  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Okinawa 
invasion  forces,  performing  her  duties,  despite  the  threat 
of  suicide  attacks.  She  departed  Kerama  Retto  6 May,  and 
spent  the  next  3 months  between  the  Philippines  and 
Marianas.  She  arrived  Japan  4 September  for  occupation 
duty  before  returning  to  the  west  coast. 

Between  1947  and  1952,  she  was  assigned  duties  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska,  and  WESTPAC.  She  steamed 
to  Korea,  to  aid  in  the  struggle  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, arriving  October  1952,  and  conducted  diving  opera- 
tions until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  For  the  next  3 years 
she  operated  off  Alaska  and  the  west  coast.  She  steamed 
to  the  Far  East  4 February  1957,  returning  19  July  to  San 
Diego. 

She  spent  the  next  7 years  making  regular  deployments 
to  northern  and  western  Pacific  waters.  In  September  1964, 
Molala  patrolled  the  troubled  waters  off  South  Vietnam 
returning  to  Vietnam  in  the  winter  of  1965  to  carry  out 
salvage  work  before  steaming  to  the  west  coast  the  follow- 
ing year.  She  departed  San  Diego  4 January  1967  for 
WestPac  duty,  during  which  time  she  again  entered  Viet- 
namese waters,  returning  29  July  to  San  Diego.  She  de- 
parted San  Diego  April  1968,  for  another  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Far  East,  and  operates  off  Japan  into  1969. 

Molala  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  three  for  Korean  service. 

Moldegaard 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  6,200;  1.  321'2"  ; b.  45'2" ; dr.  18'6"  ; s.  9 k. ; 
a.  2 3") 

Moldegaard,  merchantship,  was  built  by  Bergen  Mekan- 
iske  Vaerketel,  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1906 ; operated  by  J.  L. 
Mowenkelt  & Son  until  1917  when  sold  to  A.  H.  Bull  & Co., 
of  New  York ; taken  over  and  commissioned  by  the  Navy 

30  October  1918  for  service  as  a collier  during  the  war, 
making  several  voyages  between  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean ports.  She  departed  Barry  Roads  21  April  1919  on 
her  final  passage,  arriving  New  York  2 June.  She  decom- 
missioned and  was  returned  to  her  owner  16  September 
1919,  continuing  in  merchant  service  until  1926. 

Mo  mo 

( SP-49 : t.  16 ; 1.  57' ; b.  8' ; dr.  2'4'' ; s.  15  k. ; a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Motor  patrol  boat  Momo  was  built  as  Elsie  IV  by  the 
New  York  Yacht,  Launch,  & Engine  Co.,  Morris  Heights ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  in  free-lease  11  July  1917  ; and  corn- 
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missioned  17  September,  for  use  as  a section  patrol  boat 
during  World  War  I.  With  the  completion  of  wartime 
service,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Naval  Register  and 
returned  to  her  former  owner,  C.  H.  Crane,  11  February 
1919. 

Mona  II 

A former  name  retained. 

( Motor  Patrol : 1.  40' ) 

Mona  II  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free-lease 
from  H.  F.  McCormick  11  September  1918  for  use  on 
section  patrol  on  the  east  coast  during  World  War  I. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owner  7 August  1919. 


Mona  Island 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

( ARG-9 : dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6"  ; b.  56'11" ; dr.  23';  s.  12.5 
k. ; a.  1 5",  3 3'',  4 40mm. ; cl.  Luzon) 

Mona  Island  (ARG-9)  was  laid  down  10  April  1944  by 
the  Bethlehem  Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract ; launched  11  May 
1944 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  20  May  1944  and  commissioned 
17  October  1944,  Comdr.  K.  F.  Horne  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mone  Island 
departed  Norfolk  2 December  enroute  to  the  Pacific.  Six 
days  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  18  January  1945,  she  effected 
the  rescue  of  survivors  of  a crashed  Army  C-47  transport, 
enroute  to  Hawaii  from  the  mainland.  On  the  24th,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  debarked  her  passengers,  and 
reported  to  ComServForce,  Pacific  Fleet  for  duty  and  on- 
ward routing.  Underway  on  the  27th,  she  steamed  via  the 
Marshalls  to  Ulithi,  arriving  18  February  to  become  the 
flagship  for  MinRon  10.  Between  19  February  and  4 April 
she  remained  at  Ulithi  making  repairs  on  vessels  in  that 
harbor.  On  the  5th,  she  got  underway  for  Kerama  Retto, 
Okinawa  Gunto,  arriving  the  10th  to  commence  repairs  on 
the  gallant  craft  which  had  entered  the  shallow  waters  off 
the  prospective  invasion  beaches  to  render  them  safe  for 
the  landing  forces.  Between  11  April  and  7 July  repair 
work  on  ships  alongside  and  in  the  harbor  was  interrupted 
by  180  air  attacks  on  the  harbor.  On  the  latter  date  Mona 
Island  shifted  to  the  island  of  Okinawa  itself,  anchoring 
in  Buckner  Bay.  There,  during  the  remainder  of  July, 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  one  typhoon  and 
21  air  attacks ; while  the  last  2 weeks  of  the  war  brought 
only  air  raid  alerts. 

Mona  Island  continued  her  valuable  repair  services  at 
Buckner  Bay  until  grounded  on  a reef  during  a typhoon 
9 October.  Ten  days  later  she  got  underway,  in  tow  of 
Cahuilla  (ATF-152),  for  Guam  where  temporary  repairs 
to  her  rudder  and  screw  enabled  her  to  steam,  indepen- 
dently, to  San  Diego,  19  November  to  11  December.  Con- 
tinuing on  from  California  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
once  again  and  headed  for  New  York  where  repairs  were 
completed.  On  19  March  1946  she  steamed  down  the  coast 
to  Norfolk  where  she  decommissioned  in  June  1947.  She 
remained  at  Norfolk  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 September  1962. 


Monadnock 

A monadnock  of  more  than  3,100  feet  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  close  to  the  border  of  Massachusetts;  often 
called  Grand  Monadnock  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Monadnock  which  lies  nearby  to  the  east. 

( ScStr : dp.  3,400 ; 1.  258'6"  ; b.  52'9"  ; dr.  12'8"  ; s.  9 k. ; 
cpl.  150  (approx.)  ; a.  4 15"  D.sb. ; cl.  Miantonomoh) 

The  first  Monadnock,  a twin-screw,  wooden-hull,  double- 
turreted,  iron-clad  monitor,  was  laid  down  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1862;  launched  23 


March  1863;  and  commissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  4 October  1864,  Capt.  John  M.  Berrien  in  command. 

The  only  monitor  of  the  class  to  see  action  during  the 
Civil  War  Monadnock  steamed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  there 
Comdr.  Enoch  G.  Parrott  took  command  20  November 
1864.  On  13  December  she  departed  Norfolk  for  the  as- 
sault against  Fort  Fisher.  She  joined  Rear  Adm.  D.  D. 
Porter’s  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  on  the  15th, 
and  4 days  later  departed  Beaufort,  N.C.,  to  join  the 
Federal  Fleet  massed  to  attack  Confederate  defenses  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve, 
she  closed  the  entrance  of  the  river,  guarded  by  Fort 
Fisher.  At  less  than  1,200  yards  from  shore  she  began 
bombarding  the  fortification  and  continued  throughout 
the  day.  The  following  morning  she  resumed  shelling  as 
2,000  Union  troops  under  the  command  of  the  controver- 
sial Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  landed  north  of  the  fort. 
However,  after  coming  close  to  the  fort,  the  troops  were 
pulled  back  and  reembarked  in  the  landing  boats. 

The  attack  was  renewed  13  January  1865.  Through 
the  15th,  Monadnock  again  shelled  the  fort’s  defenses, 
disabling  many  of  the  guns.  Firing  continued  until  the 
last  gun  on  the  sea  face  was  silenced,  well  after  the 
troops,  under  Major  General  Terry,  and  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines had  launched  their  final  and  successful  assault. 
During  the  action,  perhaps  the  largest  amphibious  op- 
eration in  American  history,  prior  to  world  War  II, 
Monadnock  was  struck  five  times. 

Having  aided  in  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
the  South’s  last  important  link  in  the  overseas  supply 
lifeline,  Monadnock  turned  toward  Charleston  She  crossed 
over  the  Bar  on  the  20th,  after  its  evacuation  by  Con- 
federate troops.  On  the  19th  February,  while  still  in  the 
Charleston  area  ; she  sent  a volunteer  crew  to  take  posses- 
sion of  blockade  runner  Deer. 

After  a stay  at  Port  Ro.val,  she  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  15  March.  On  2 April,  she  steamed  up  the  James 
River  to  support  the  final  assault  on  Richmond  and  then 
assisted  in  clearing  the  river  of  torpedoes  to  allow  safe 
passage  to  the  fallen  Confederate  capitol.  Returning  to 
Hampton  Roads  7 April,  she  sailed  out  into  the  Atlantic 
on  the  17th,  en  route  to  Havana,  where  she  kept  watch 
over  CSS  Stonewall.  Back  at  Norfolk  by  12  June,  she 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  the  20th  to  fit 
out  for  her  cruise  to  the  west  coast. 

Monadnock  departed  Philadelphia  5 October ; with 
Vanderbilt,  Tuscorora,  and  Powatan.  After  stops  at  nu- 
merous South  American  ports,  she  transited  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  and  continued  on  to  San  Francisco,  anchor- 
ing off  that  city  21  June  1866.  On  26  June  she  proceeded 
to  Vallejo  and  entered  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  where 
she  decommissioned  30  June. 

II 

(ScStr:  dp.  3,900;  1.  262'3" ; b.  55'5" ; dr.  14'6" ; s.  11.6 

k. ; cpl.  156 ; a.  4 10",  2 4",  2 6-pdrs.,  2 3-pdrs.,  2 1-pdrs. ; 

cl.  Amphitrite) 

The  second  Monadnock,  an  iron-hulled,  twin-screw, 
double-turreted  monitor,  was  laid  down  by  Phineas  Bur- 
gess at  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  in 
1874 ; launched  19  September  1883 ; completed  at  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard ; and  commissioned  there  20  February 
1896,  Capt.  George  W.  Sumner  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  Monadnock  served  as  a unit  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron  along  the  west  coast.  During  the  next  2 
years  exercises  and  training  cruises  sent  her  along  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Puget  Sound  to  Baja  California.  After 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain,  she  was  ordered  to  join 
Dewey’s  fleet  in  the  Philippines.  She  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco 23  June  1898,  touched  at  Hawaii  early  in  July,  and 
reached  Manila  Bay  16  August.  She  operated  on  block- 
ade duty  in  the  Manila-Marviles-Cavite  area,  with  brief 
voyages  to  Hong  Kong,  until  December  1899.  On  26  De- 
cember, she  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  and  for  the  next  5 years, 
cruised  the  rivers  of  China,  particularly  the  Yangtze,  and 
along  her  coast  to  protect  American  interests.  Between 
27  January  and  7 October  1901,  she  stood  almost  con- 
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tinuous  duty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  protecting  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Shanghai,  operating  similarly 
on  four  other  occasions : 6 December  1902  to  8 April  1903 ; 
18  September  1903  to  10  March  1904 ; and  8 April  1904  to 
28  November  1904. 

On  3 February  1905  she  returned  to  Oavite.  Operating 
out  of  Olongapo,  she  remained  in  the  Philippines,  with 
two  interruptions  for  brief  visits  to  Hong  Kong,  until 
decommissioned  at  Cavite  10  March  1909.  Recommissioned 
in  reserve  20  April  1911,  she  resumed  operations  out  of 
Olangapo,  until  placed  in  full  commission  31  January 
1912  at  Cavite.  For  the  next  7 years  she  cruised  with 
submarines,  and  towed  targets.  Decommissioning  for  the 
last  time  24  March  1919,  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  2 February  1923,  and  her  hull  was  sold,  on 
the  Asiatic  Station,  24  August  1923. 

Ill 

( ACM-10 : dp.  3,110 ; 1.  292 ; b.  48'6"  ; dr.  13'6”  ; s.  1.75  k. ; 
cpl.  201;  a.  2 3”.) 

Monadnock,  launched  as  Cavalier  in  1938  by  Pusey  and 
Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
through  purchase  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  SS 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9 June  1941 ; converted  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass. ; 
and  commissioned  as  Monadnock  (CMc-4),  2 December 
1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  O.  Goldsmith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area, 
Monadnock  operated  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  25 
March,  when  she  sailed  for  the  British  West  Indies.  While 
in  the  Caribbean,  1 May  1942,  she  was  redesignated  GM-9. 
Returning  to  Virginia,  20  May,  she  resumed  operations 
in  the  5th  Naval  District.  In  late  October  she  joined  a 
convoy  bound  for  North  Africa.  Arriving  off  Casablanca 
8 November,  she  remained  in  the  assault  area  through 
the  11th,  when  she  got  underway  for  her  return  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  arriving  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  on  the  30th. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  Monadnock  operated  off  the  south- 
ern New  England  coast,  first  for  the  Minecraft  Training 
Command  and  then  under  ComServFor,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
before  resuming  maneuvers  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Reas- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  late  fall,  the  minelayer  de- 
parted Norfolk  with  TG  29.18,  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  arrived  at  San  Diego  28  December.  Routed  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  reported  to  Commander  Minecraft,  Paci- 
fic Fleet,  7 January  1944,  and  by  the  13th  was  underway 
for  the  South  Pacific. 

Arriving  at  Noumea  on  the  29th,  she  joined  ServRion  6 
and  until  15  April  carried  out  exercises  and  duty  assign- 
ments in  the  New  Hebrides.  From  the  end  of  April  until 
July,  she  worked  in  the  Solomons  and  then  moved  on  to 
New  Guinea,  where  she  was  briefly  employed  off  Fins- 
schafen.  Operating  again  in  the  New  Hebrides,  based 
at  Espiritu  Santo,  by  October,  she  sailed,  with  passengers, 
to  Brisbane,  and  upon  her  return  replenished  her  stores 
and  departed,  13  November,  for  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands, 
to  join  the  7th  Fleet. 

Monadnock  conducted  training  exercises  at  Manus  until 
23  December,  when  she  departed  for  Leyte.  Arriving  on 
the  30th,  she  soon  sailed  for  Mangarin  Bay,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Mindoro,  where  she  remained  from  3 Jan- 
uary to  6 February  1945.  She  then  shifted,  with  TU 
78.3.19,  to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  returning  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  Leyte.  Thence,  she  steamed  to  Ulithi  to  stage 
for  the  forthcoming  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  5 April,  she  departed  in  convoy  for  Nansei  Shoto,  as 
a unit  of  TF  52.  Operating  as  a unit  of  TG  52.2,  she  con- 
ducted minelaying  operations  at  Kerama  Rhetto  and  off 
the  Haguslii  anchorage  during  May.  Then,  in  convoy  with 
TU  51.29.18,  she  departed  for  the  United  States,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco,  24  June,  for  overhaul  and  conversion  to 
ACM-10  (effective  10  July  1945). 

Conversion  completed,  she  departed  for  Japan  6 Sep- 
tember, transporting  troops  to  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and 
Okinawa  while  en  route.  Arriving  at  Sasebo,  22  October, 
for  occupation  duty,  she  remained  until  9 March  1946, 
when,  with  military  passengers  again  embarked,  she  sailed 


for  San  Francisco.  Arriving  7 April,  she  decommissioned 
3 June,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  3 July  1946,  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  20 
June  1947.  She  was  sold  in  1949,  renamed  Karukara  and 
renamed  Monte  de  la  Esperanza  in  1952. 

Monadnock  earned  three  battle  stars  for  her  service 
in  World  War  II. 


( ACM-14 : dp.  910  (lt.)  ; 1.  189' ; b.  37' ; dr.  12' ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  125;  cl.  ACM -11) 

Originally  built  for  U.S.  Army  use  as  a mineplanter, 
the  auxiliary  minelayer  ACM-l-b  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  in  March  1951.  She  was  then  berthed  at  Boston  as 
a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remained 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960.  While  in  the 
Reserve  Fleet,  she  was  redesignated  MMA-14,  7 February 
1955,  and  named  Monadnock,  1 May  1955. 

Monaghan 

Ens.  John  R.  Monaghan,  bom  26  March  1873  in 
Ohawelah,  Wash.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
June  1895.  After  service  in  Monadnock  and  Alert,  he  was 
killed  in  action  with  natives  in  Samoa,  standing  stead- 
fastly by  his  wounded  superior,  Lieutenant  Lonsdale, 
against  a score  of  attackers  1 April  1899. 

I 

(DD-32 : dp.  787 ; 1.  293'11”  ; b.  27' ; dr.  8'4"  ; s.  30  k. ; cpl. 

89 ; a.  5 3'',  6 18''tt. : cl  Monaghan) 

The  first  Monaghan  (DD-32)  was  laid  down  1 June 
1910  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ; launched  18  February  1911 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Gavin,  sister  of  Ens.  Monaghan;  and  commissioned  21 
June  1911,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  P.  Cronan  in  command. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Monaghan  took  part  in  fleet 
readiness  training  and  operations  which  prepared  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  enter  action  immediately  when  its  country  joined 
the  Allies  in  World  War  I.  Monaghan's  first  war  service 
was  on  patrol  along  the  Atlantic  coast ; she  then  escorted 
troop  convoys  through  the  dangerous  midocean  section  of 
their  crossings.  From  November  1917  until  the  Armistice  a 
year  later,  Monaghan  made  antisubmarine  patrols  against 
the  U-boat  menace  in  European  waters. 

Returning  from  occupation  duty,  Monaghan  decom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  4 November  1919;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  Guard  7 June  1924;  and  was  returned 
to  the  Navy  8 May  1931.  Her  name  was  dropped  1 July 
1933  so  that  it  might  be  assigned  to  a new  destroyer,  and 
she  was  sold  to  Michael  Flynn  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  22  Au- 
gust 1934  for  scrapping  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Treaty  limiting  naval  armament. 

II 

(DD-354 : dp.  1,500 ; 1.  341'3"  ; b.  34’3”  ; dr.  8'10”  ; s.  36.5 

k. ; cpl.  160 ; a.  5 5",  4 .30  cal.,  8 21”  tt. ; cl.  Farragut) 

The  second  Monaghan  (DD-354)  was  laid  down  21 
November  1933  by  Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  9 January 
1935 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Monaghan,  neiee  of  En- 
sign Monaghan ; and  commissioned  19  April  1935,  Comdr. 
R.  R.  Thompson  in  command. 

During  the  next  few  years  Monaghan  operated  primarily 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  training  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  who  served  the  Nation  so  well  in  World  War  II. 

On  7 December  1941,  Monaghan  was  ready  duty  destroy- 
er in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  0751  was  ordered  to  join  Ward, 
who  had  just  sunk  an  unidentified  submarine  off  the 
entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Four  minutes  later,  before 
Monaghan  could  get  underway,  the  Japanese  air  attack 
began.  Monaghan  opened  fire,  and  at  0827  was  underway 
to  joint  Ward  when  notified  of  the  presence  of  a midget 
submarine  in  the  harbor.  Monaghan  headed  for  the  tres- 
passer, rammed  it  glaneingly,  then  sank  it  with  two  depth 
charges.  She  headed  on  out  of  the  harbor  to  patrol  off- 
shore for  the  next  week,  then  joined  Lexington  in  the 
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attempt  to  relieve  doomed  Wake  Island,  captured  by  the 
Japanese  before  Lexington's  force  could  bring  aid.  Home- 
ward bound,  Monaghan,  with  Dale  and  Aylwin,  made  re- 
peated attacks  on  an  enemy  submarine,  causing  it  to 
broach  and  give  off  a large  oil  slick. 

Patrol  and  scouting  operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor 
with  the  Lexington  (CV-2)  group  were  followed  by  con- 
voy duty  to  the  west  coast  and  back  before  TF  11,  with 
Monaghan  screening  Lexington,  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor 
15  April,  1942,  bound  for  the  South  Pacific.  With  the 
Japanese  threatening  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  sea 
lines  of  communication  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  in  peril,  and  the  Navy  moved  quickly  and  decisively 
to  block  so  critical  a threat.  First  action  came  4 May 
when  Yorktown  (CV-5)  planes  his  Japanese  invasion 
shipping  at  Tulagi  and  Gavutu.  The  two  carrier  forces 
now  combined  upon  word  that  an  enemy  carrier  group 
had  entered  the  Coral  Sea.  The  opening  action  of  the 
victory  there  came  7 May,  when  American  search  planes 
spotted  the  Japanese  occupation  force,  several  transports 
guarded  by  light  carrier  Shoho.  Lexington  and  Yorktown 
planes  sank  Shoho.  Next  day,  before  the  major  engage- 
ment by  aircraft  from  both  American  and  Japanese 
heavy  carriers,  Monaghan  was  ordered  away  from  for- 
mation to  transmit  important  messages,  thus  preserving 
radio  silence  in  the  main  body.  She  was  ordered  on  to 
search  for  survivors  of  Neosho  (AO-23)  and  Sims  (DD- 
409),  sunk  on  the  7th  by  the  Japanese.  Since  the  position 
of  the  sinking  had  been  erroneously  reported,  Monaghan 
was  unable  to  carry  out  a rescue,  and  sailed  on  with  mes- 
sages for  Noumea  before  rejoining  TF  16  in  time  to  return 
to  Pearl  Harbor  26  May. 

Two  days  later  she  was  underway  for  perhaps  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  the  war,  the  Battle  of  Midway.  The  Jap- 
anese sailed  for  the  capture  of  Midway  with  a brilliant 
battle  plan,  but  U.S.  naval  intelligence  revealed  the  plan 
to  American  commanders,  who  thus  know  when  and 
where  to  find  the  main  body  of  the  Japanese  attackers. 
Although  outnumbered,  the  Americans  fought  with  skill 
and  gallantry,  sinking  four  of  the  five  enemy  carriers 
in  air  actions  beginning  on  the  night  of  3 June,  along 
with  a heavy  cruiser.  Through  the  first  2 days  Monaghan 
screened  Enterprise  (CV-6),  then  late  on  the  morning  of 
5 June  was  ordered  out  to  rescue  men  of  a downed  sea- 
plane. At  1830  she  reached  the  side  of  badly  damaged 
Yorktown,  joining  the  group  of  destroyers  struggling  to 
save  the  carrier  and  guard  her  from  further  damage.  A 


Japanese  submarine  penetrated  next  day  and  sank  both 
Yorktown  and  Hammann  (DD-412),  the  carrier  remain- 
ing afloat  another  16  hours  before  she  succumbed.  Monag- 
han, Gwin,  (DD-A33),  and  Hughes  (DD-410)  attacked 
and  badly  damaged  the  submarine. 

After  the  great  victory,  the  force  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  13  June.  Monaghan  was  sent  north  to  aid  in 
countering  the  Japanese  threat  in  the  Aleutians.  Damaged 
by  collision  in  the  heavy  northern  fog,  Monaghan  repaired 
at  Dutch  Harbor  and  Pearl  Harbor,  then  escorted  a convoy 
to  the  west  coast  en  route  a Mare  Island  repair  period. 

Monaghan  returned  to  the  South  Pacific  at  Nandi,  Fiji, 
17  November.  In  the  harbor  of  Noumea  she  bent  her  pro- 
pellers on  an  underwater  obstruction,  and  had  to  return 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  her  port  screw,  hastily  replaced,  for 
permanent  repairs,  completed  21  February  1943. 

Once  more  in  the  Aleutians,  Monaghan  joined  TG  16.6, 
a scouting  force  built  around  cruisers  Richmond  (CL-9) 
and  Salt  Lake  City  (CA-25).  On  26  March  this  group 
engaged  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  the  Komandorski 
Islands.  Although  outnumbered,  the  Americans  fired  guns 
and  torpedoes  so  effectively  that  the  Japanese  were 
driven  away.  Patrol  and  occasional  shore  bombardment 
missions  throughout  the  Aleutians,  along  with  escort 
missions,  continued  through  the  summer.  Highlights  were 
a radar-directed  surface  engagement  with  an  unidentified 
target  20  June,  and  a chase  of  a Japanese  submarine  2 
days  later  that  resulted  with  the  submarine  being  driven 
up  on  rocks  and  abandoned.  She  was  later  identified  as 
1-7,  engaged  in  evacuating  troops  from  Kiska. 

After  escort  duty  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco, 
Monaghan  sailed  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  to  escort  three  new 
escort  carriers  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  operation,  for  which 
they  sailed  from  Espiritu  Santo  13  November.  The  escort 
carriers  flew  their  planes  against  shore  targets  and  pro- 
tected convoys  off  shore  through  the  invasion  of  Tarawa. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  on  escort  duty,  Monaghan 
rejoined  the  escort  carriers  after  extensive  exercises  out 
of  San  Diego,  and  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls, during  which  she  guarded  the  carriers  northwest 
of  Roi  as  they  flew  air  support  and  strikes  for  the  land- 
ings there  On  7 February  1944  she  entered  Majuro,  then 
escorted  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  to  Kwajalein,  where  she 
joined  the  transport  screen  for  the  capture  of  Eniwetok. 
On  the  night  of  21-22  February,  she  joined  in  an  all- 
night  bombardment  on  Parry  Island,  then  spent  a month 
on  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the  Marshalls. 
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On  22  March  she  put  to  sea  in  the  antisubmarine  screen 
for  the  fast  carriers,  bound  for  strikes  on  Palau,  Woleai, 
and  Yap,  returning  to  Majuro  6 April.  The  next  sortie, 

13  April  to  4 May,  was  to  cover  the  Hollandia  landings, 
and  strike  at  Satawan,  Truk,  and  Ponape.  After  prepar- 
ing at  Majuro,  the  force  now  sailed  for  the  invasion  of 
Saipan,  against  which  the  first  strikes  were  flown  11  June. 
While  the  flyers  of  TF  58  soundly  defeated  the  Japanese 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  Monaghan’s  group 
patroled  off  Saipan  guarding  against  a possible  break- 
through by  the  enemy.  They  next  steamed  to  Eniwetok 
to  prepare  for  the  assault  on  Guam,  for  which  they  sailed 

14  July,  Monaghan  again  in  the  the  antisubmarine  screen 
protecting  the  carriers.  Assigned  to  cover  the  work  of 
underwater  demolition  teams  off  Agat  on  the  night  of  17- 
18  July,  Monaghan  furnished  harassing  fire  until  day- 
light, firing  again  on  the  island  during  the  early  morning 
of  lb  June.  She  continued  bombardment  and  screening 
missions  until  25  July  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  an  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound. 

After  training  off  California  and  Hawaii,  Monaghan 
sailed  for  Ulithi  11  November.  There  she  joined  the  escort 
for  three  fleet  oilers  bound  for  a rendezvous  17  December 
with  TF  38,  whose  planes  had  been  striking  central  Luzon 
in  support  of  the  Mindoro  invasion.  The  fueling  day  was 
the  first  of  the  typhoon  that  claimed  790  lives  in  the  3d 
Fleet,  and  sank  Spence  (DD-512),  Hull  (DD-350),  and 
Monaghan.  The  six  survivors,  rescued  by  Brown  after 
drifting  on  a raft  3 days,  reported  that  Monaghan  took 
roll  after  roll  to  starboard,  finally  going  over.  The  tragedy, 
Admiral  Nimitz  said,  “represented  a more  crippling  blow 
to  the  3d  Fleet  than  it  might  be  expected  to  suffer  in 
anything  less  than  a major  action.”  Veteran  of  so  many 
actions  against  a human  enemy,  Monaghan  fell  victim  to 
the  sailor’s  oldest  enemy,  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

Monaghan  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Monaloa,  see  Edorea  (SP-549) 


Monarch 

(SwStr :) 

Steam  ram  Monarch  was  purchased  at  Pittsburg  in 
April  1862  and  commissioned  there  as  part  of  Colonel 
Ellet’s  Ram  Fleet,  Capt.  R.  W.  Sanford  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  New  Albany,  Monarch  began  active 
duty  with  the  Ram  Fleet.  Steaming  downriver  in  May, 
she  scouted  Fort  Pillow  in  June  and  joined  Benton,  Louis- 
ville, Carondelet,  St.  Louis,  Cairo  and  Queen  of  the  West 
in  the  Battle  of  Memphis  6 June.  Engaging  the  Confeder- 
ate River  Defense  Fleet,  the  rams  destroyed  seven  of  the 
southern  ships,  wiping  out  the  Defense  Fleet  as  an  ef- 
fective naval  force.  Monarch  rammed  Colonel  Lowell  and 
General  Beauregard.  The  Union  forces  took  Memphis  6 
June,  clearing  the  upper  Mississippi  of  southern  forts  and 
naval  craft.  On  26  June,  Monarch  and  Lancaster  pursued 
Gen.  Earl  Van  Boren  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the 
Yazoo,  the  Confederates  burning  the  ship  below  Yazoo 
City  to  prevent  her  capture. 

Beginning  June  Monarch  operated  against  Vicksburg. 
Monarch  and  five  other  ships  departed  Helena,  Ark.,  16 
August  on  an  Army-Navy  expedition  up  to  Yazoo  River 
with  troops  landing  at  various  points  along  the  shore  and 
destroying  batteries  on  the  river.  Union  ships  captured 
CSS  Fairplay  above  Vicksburg  27  August ; Monarch  then 
cruised  the  Yazoo  with  General  Bragg  to  prevent  Con- 
federate use  of  steamer  Paul  Jones  and  to  hinder  commu- 
nications with  Vicksburg.  Later  that  year,  Monarch  swept 
torpedoes  in  the  Yazoo. 

Monarch  joined  11  other  ships  in  the  expedition  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Hindman  4 January  1863,  a point  that  Porter 
noted  as  “a  tough  nut  to  crack.”  Joining  efforts  with 
Sherman’s  troops  9 January,  the  Union  ships  shared  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman  11  January.  In  February, 
Monarch  steamed  up  the  Yazoo  to  Greeneville  to  relieve 


Commander  Prichett,  controlling  guerrilla  activity.  In 
April,  she  joined  Lioness,  Horner,  and  Fulton  in  support- 
ing Colonel  Ellet’s  marine  brigade  in  the  Tennessee. 

With  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  in  July,  and  the  collapse 
of  Confederate  naval  forces  on  the  western  rivers,  the 
ram’s  mission  was  accomplished.  She  was  dropped  from 
the  naval  list  in  1864,  but  remained  in  reserve,  ready  for 
recall  to  active  service,  until  going  to  Mound  City  for 
dismantling  in  July  1865. 

Mongolia 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  27,000;  1.  600';  b.  65';  dr.  33’6" ; s.  16.5  k; 
a.  2 6") 

Mongolia,  a steamer,  was  laid  down  7 June  1902  by 
New  York  Steam  Ship  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ; launched  25 
July  1903;  delivered  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Service  5 Feb- 
ruary 1904 ; and  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Co.  19  October  1915. 

Shortly  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
President  Wilson  saw  the  necessity  of  arming  merchant 
ships ; Mongolia  took  an  armed  guard  17  March  1917.  On 
19  April,  she  was  attacked  by  a German  submarine,  pass- 
ing from  her  port  bow  to  starboard  quarter  to  attack. 
Mongolia  fired  on  the  submarine,  wrecking  her  periscope 
and  conning  tower,  then  pursued,  forcing  the  submarine 
to  submerge  in  this,  the  first  encounter  of  an  American 
ship  with  a U-boat.  Mongolia  was  assigned  two  additional 
6-inch  guns  20  May. 

On  27  April  1918,  Mongolia  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy. 
She  commissioned  8 May  1918,  Comdr.  E.  McDowell  in 
command,  to  serve  as  a transport  during  the  war.  She 
made  13  voyages  from  the  United  States  to  France  before 
decommissioning  11  September  1919  for  return  to  her 
owner. 

Mongolia  subsequently  operated  on  the  New  York-Ham- 
burg  steamship  line,  before  joining  the  Panama  Pacific 
Lines  in  1925.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Dollar  Steam 
Ship  Lines  and  renamed  President  Fillmore  7 December 
1929.  Continuing  merchant  service,  she  was  sold  to  Wal- 
lam  & Co.  2 February  1940;  renamed  Panamanian  she 
sailed  under  Panamanian  registry  until  scrapped  at 
Shanghai  20  May  1946. 


Monhegan 

An  island  about  10  miles  off  the  coast  of  southern  Maine 
in  the  approaches  to  Muscongus  Bay. 

( YFB-18 ; t.  140  (gr.)  ; 1.  114'6"  ; b.  26' ; dr.  6' ; cpl.  11 ; 
a.  none) 

Monhegan  (YFB-18),  a wooden  ferryboat,  was  built  as 
SS  Madisonville  by  Madisonville  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Madisonville,  La.,  in  1927 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York  from  her  owners  Charles  B.  Sutton  and  G.  H.  Moon 
of  New  York  City  20  December  1940;  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  23  December  1940;  and  placed 
in  service  at  Philadelphia  2 January  1941. 

The  ferryboat  was  designated  YFB-18  on  4 January 
1941  and  was  renamed  Monhegan  9 January.  Assigned  to 
the  4th  Naval  District  27  January,  she  served  as  a ferry- 
boat in  the  Delaware  River  during  World  War  II.  She 
transported  Navy  Yard  workers  between  the  Navy  Yard 
and  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

Monhegan  was  placed  out  of  service  6 June  1946  at 
Philadelphia.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list 
28  August  1946  and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  17  May  1947  for  resale  to  her  former  owners. 

Monitor 

A person  or  thing  that  warns  or  instructs.  Ericsson 
suggested  the  name  hoping  that  his  novel  warship  would 
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admonish  the  South  and  Great  Britain  which  was  then 
sympathetic  to  the  Confederacy. 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  987;  dp.  11'4" ; 1.  172' ; b.  41'6" ; dr.  10'6” ; 
cpl.  47 ; a.  2 11”  D.sb.  cl.  Monitor ) 

The  prime  contract  for  construction  of  Monitor  was 
awarded  to  her  designer  John  Ericsson  4 October  1861. 
Construction  of  her  hull  was  subcontracted  to  the  Con- 
tinental Iron  Works  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island ; 
fabrication  of  her  engines  was  delegated  to  Delamater  & 
Co.,  New  York  City ; and  the  building  of  her  turret,  com- 
posed of  eight  layers  of  1-inch  iron  plates,  was  assigned 
to  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  also  of  New  York  City.  The 
revolutionary  craft  was  launched  30  January  1862 ; and 
commissioned  25  February,  Lt.  John  L.  Worden  in  com- 
mand. 

The  ironclad  departed  New  York  Navy  Yard  27  Feb- 
ruary 1862,  but  steering  failure  caused  her  to  return.  On 
6 March,  she  again  departed  New  York  Navy  Yard  towed 
by  Seth  Low,  and  headed  for  the  Virginia  Capes. 

As  Monitor  approached  Cape  Henry  on  the  afternoon 
of  8 March,  CSS  Virginia  (See  DANFS  II,  p.  579),  the  for- 
mer U.S.  steam  frigate  Merrimack,  now  rebuilt  as  an  iron- 
clad ram,  steamed  out  of  the  Elizabeth  River  into  Hampton 
Roads  and  attacked  the  wooden  hulled  Union  warships 
blockading  Norfolk.  Flag  Officer  Franklin  Buchanan,  the 
dreaded  ram’s  commander,  singled  out  sailing  sloop  Cum- 
berland as  his  first  victim. 

She  opened  the  engagement  when  less  than  a mile  dis- 
tant from  Cumberland  and  the  firing  became  general  from 
blockaders  and  shore  batteries;  but  most  shots  from  the 
Union  guns  glanced  harmlessly  off  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad’s slanted  sides.  Virginia  rammed  Cumberland  below 
the  waterline  and  she  sank  rapidly,  “gallantly  fighting  her 
guns,”  Buchanan  reported  in  tribute  to  a brave  foe,  “as 
long  as  they  were  above  water.”  Buchanan  next  turned 
Virginia’s  fury  on  Congress,  hard  aground,  and  set  her 
ablaze  with  hot  shot  and  incendiary  shell.  She  also  dam- 
aged Minnesota  before  retiring  to  Sewell’s  Point  for  the 
night. 

Monitor’s  crew  could  hear  the  roar  of  cannon  as  they 
rounded  Cape  Henry  into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  headed 
toward  the  scene  of  battle.  But  all  was  quiet  when  she 
hove  to  alongside  Roanoke.  Captain  Morston  directed 
Worden  to  assist  battered  Minnesota,  hard  aground  off 
Newport  News. 

At  dawn,  Virginia  again  emerged  and  headed  toward 
Minnesota  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace.  Monitor 
steamed  out  of  the  Minnesota’s  shadow  to  intercept  the 
Confederate  ironclad  ram.  A Confederate  officer  on  CSS 
Patrick  Henry,  one  of  Virginia’s  paddle  wheel  consorts, 
described  the  Union  challenger  as  “an  immense  shingle 


floating  on  the  water  with  a gigantic  cheese  box  rising 
from  its  center;  no  sails,  no  wheels,  no  smokestack,  no 
guns.”  But  the  bizarre  federal  vessel  soon  won  the  re- 
spect of  friend  and  foe  alike.  For  4 hours  she  fought  her 
dreaded  adversary  to  a standstill,  in  a battle  which  rev- 
olutionized naval  warfare  while  protecting  the  Federal 
blockade  of  the  southern  coast  from  its  most  serious 
challenge. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Monitor  remained  alert  in 
Hampton  Roads  ready  to  renew  the  engagement,  should 
Virginia  venture  forth.  The  southern  ram  did  make  a 
brief  appearance  og  Sewell’s  Point  11  April,  but  strategic 
considerations  on  both  sides  prevented  a return  engage- 
ment between  the  two  vessels.  Early  in  May,  while  Gen- 
eral MeClellen  pushed  through  Yorktown  and  up  the 
peninsula  toward  Richmond,  the  South  withdrew  from 
Norfolk  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  James,  and  retired 
toward  the  Confederate  capital.  Virginia,  too  deep  of  draft 
to  reach  Richmond,  was  set  afire  11  May  and  blew  up. 

Monitor,  reinforced  by  ironclads  Galena  and  Naugatuck, 
steamed  up  the  James  to  gather  information  for  MeClellen 
and  to  strengthen  the  Union  Army’s  left  flank.  However, 
when  they  reached  Drury’s  Bluff  8 miles  below  the  south- 
ern capital  15  May,  their  progress  was  stopped  by  ob- 
structions across  the  channel.  Grayclad  riflemen  fired  on 
the  Union  ships  from  both  shores  and  heavy  naval  guns 
mounted  high  on  the  cliff  shelled  them  from  an  angle 
which  minimized  the  effectiveness  of  their  armor.  Moni- 
tor after  moving  up  to  protect  riddled  Galena,  was  unable 
to  elevate  her  guns  to  hit  the  shore  batteries,  so  retreated 
downstream. 

Although  checked  in  their  thrust  toward  Richmond,  the 
Union  ships  continued  to  provide  McClellan  with  in- 
valuable support.  After  his  defeat  by  General  Lee  in  the 
7 days  campaign,  their  guns  saved  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  annihilation. 

At  midsummer,  Monitor  helped  cover  the  Union  Army 
as  it  retired  from  the  peninsula  to  shift  operations  back 
to  northern  Virginia.  Thereafter,  she  performed  blockade 
duty  in  Hampton  Roads  until  ordered  on  Christmas  Eve 
to  proceed  to  North  Carolina  for  operations  against  Wil- 
mington. Towed  by  Rhode  Island,  she  departed  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  29  December  for  Beaufort,  but  the  historic 
warship  foundered  in  a storm  off  Cape  Hatteras  shortly 
after  midnight  31  December.  Four  officers  and  12  men 
went  down  with  Monitor.  Her  hulk  has  never  been  located. 

II 

(AN-1:  dp.  5,625  t. ; 1.  451 '4”  ; b.  60'3” ; dr.  20';  s.  20.3 
k. ; cpl.  564 ; a.  2 5”,  8 40mm. ; cl.  Osage) 

The  second  Monitor  (AN-1)  wras  laid  down  21  Octo- 
ber 1941  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; 
launched  29  January  1943  ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Ter- 


USS  Monitor — A painting  by  Oscar  Parkes,  ca  1900. 
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hune ; redesignated  AP-160  2 August  1943 ; and  first  com- 
missioned 18  March  1944.  Due  to  delays  in  construc- 
tion, the  ship  was  transferred  under  her  own  power  to 
Todd  Shipyards,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  completion,  being 
LSV-5,  2 April,  Monitor  commissioned  for  service  14 
June  1944,  Comdr.  J.  B.  McVey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Monitor 
steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
10  August.  Loading  troops,  cargo  and  amphibious  DUKWs, 
the  ship  joined  the  3d  Fleet  off  Leyte  in  October,  partici- 
pating in  the  landings  at  Leyte  Gulf  20  October  and  then 
removing  wounded  for  transport  to  Morotai.  She  returned 
to  Leyte  with  reinforcements  14  November  and  then  sailed 
for  Sansapor  where  she  reloaded  troops  and  equipment 
for  the  invasion  of  Luzon.  Steaming  for  Lingayen  Gulf, 
under  air  attack  much  of  the  way,  the  landing  ship, 
vehicle,  put  her  assault  force  ashore  9 January  1945  and 
then  stood  by  in  support,  splashing  an  enemy  plane  that 
night  with  only  28  rounds  of  40mm.  expended. 

In  the  closing  days  of  January,  the  ship  took  part  in  two 
invasions  in  support  of  the  Lingayen  operation,  the  landing 
on  San  Felipe  and  La  Paz  29  January,  and  the  landing 
of  American  Rangers  on  Grande  Island  in  Subic  Bay  on 
the  30th.  Monitor  then  steamed  for  Guadalcanal  where  she 
loaded  marines  for  transport  to  Okinawa,  participating 
in  the  D-Day  landings  1 April  and  then  standing  by  off 
that  hotly  contested  island  until  10  May  when  she  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  During  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
LSV  made  several  trips  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
west  coast  with  passengers  and  Cargo  and  then  in  August 
proceeded  to  Saipan  to  load  medical  personnel  and  sup- 
plies, departing  on  the  loth  for  Japan.  Joining  the  3d 
Fleet  off  Tokoyo,  Monitor  took  on  board  1,000  bluejackets 
from  battleships  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Alabama,  conducting  the  first  landing  on 
Japanese  homeland  30  August.  The  ship  then  served  as 
a hospital  ship  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  Allied  prisoners 
of  war,  over  8,000  repatriates  being  received  on  board  and 
helped  on  their  way  before  the  amphibious  vessel  departed 
Japan  19  September. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Monitor  was  assigned  to 
operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  the  massive  program  to  bring 
the  troops  home.  She  operated  on  this  long  but  happy 
chore  until  decommissioning  in  the  Reserve  Fleet,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  22  May  1947.  Reclassified  MCS-5,  18  October 
1956,  Monitor  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 
September  1961  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  where  she  remains 
in  1969. 

Monitor,  see  Monterey 

Monmouth  County 

A county  in  New  Jersey. 

( LST-1032 : dp.  2,366 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1"  ; s.  11.6  k. ; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1032  was  laid  down  9 June  1944,  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. ; launched  9 July  1944 ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Kneeland,  and  commissioned  1 
August  1944,  Lt  J.  M.  Medina  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  LST-1032  departed  New  York, 
8 September  1944,  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San 
Diego,  4 October.  Continuing  on  to  Hawaii,  she  embarked 
troops  there  and  sailed  23  January  1945  to  take  part  in  the 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  While  debarking  marines  there,  on 
20  February,  an  enemy  shell  struck  her  bow,  killing  one 
marine  and  wounding  nine.  Despite  this,  rough  seas,  and 
stiff  Japanese  opposition,  she  completed  debarking  her 
troops  and  supplies  on  the  22d,  and  proceeded  to  Saipan. 

She  next  sailed  from  Saipan  to  take  part  in  the  Okinawa 
invasion,  arriving  off  that  island  1 April.  Discharging  her 


cargo  and  men,  she  departed  for  Saipan,  returning  to  Oki- 
nawa 30  May  with  more  supplies.  LST-1032  then  steamed 
to  the  Philippines,  arriving  San  Pedro  Bay  15  June.  Until 
Japan’s  surrender,  she  ferried  troops  and  munitions  among 
the  Philippines,  with  two  additional  runs  to  Okinawa. 
Then  she  carried  occupation  troops  to  the  Japanese  home 
islands  until  19  November,  when  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  San  Francisco  30  December. 

Sailing  to  the  east  coast,  LST-1032  anchored  off  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  15  April  1946,  and  joined  the  Amphibious 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  which  she  operated  for 
the  next  9 years.  She  joined  expeditions  to  Greenland  in 
1951  and  1952,  and  took  part  in  training  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  LST-1032  was  named  Monmouth  County  1 July 
1955,  decommissioned  14  October  1955,  and  berthed  in  the 
Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

She  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Group  in  August 
1961,  and  recommissioned  28  May  1963  as  a unit  of  Reserve 
LST  Squadron  2,  based  at  Little  Creek,  Va.  She  was 
placed  into  full  commission  21  December  1965,  participat- 
ing in  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis,  again  demonstrating 
the  Navy’s  vital  role  in  keeping  the  peace  in  a troubled 
world.  In  1966  Monmouth  County  sailed  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  in  their  struggle  against  Asian 
communism. 

Assigned  to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  oper- 
ated between  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  the  Mekong 
Delta,  carrying  foodstuffs,  ammunition,  and  construction 
equipment.  Following  a visit  to  the  Republic  of  China  in 
February  1967,  she  returned  to  Vietnam  waters,  where 
she  serves  into  1969,  offering  hope  and  support  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

LST--1032  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Monomoy 

A point  and  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Cod  in 
Nantucket  Shoals. 

(AG-10:  dp.  2,580;  1.  261';  b.  43'6'' ; dr.  18';  s.  10  k. ; 
cpl.  70  ; a.  1 4",  4 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 dcp.) 

Monomoy  (AG-40)  was  built  in  1918  by  Globe  Ship- 
building Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. ; acquired  as  J.  Floyd  Massey, 
Jr.  15  September  1941  from  Steel  Products  Transportation 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; renamed  Monomoy  15  October  1941 ; 
and  commissioned  24  December  1941. 

Monomoy,  manned  and  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
joined  the  Weather  Patrol,  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  1942.  From 
her  base  at  Boston,  she  periodically  sailed  to  weather 
stations  1 and  2,  where  she  provided  weather  reports  vital 
for  the  safety  of  convoys  and  air  commerce.  Operating  in 
dangerous  waters,  she  made  frequent  contact  with 
marauding  submarines.  Attacked  by  a Nazi  U-boat  24 
July,  she  returned  fire,  damaging  the  submarine,  forcing 
it  to  break  off  action.  She  continued  patrolling  the  North 
Atlantic  for  the  next  15  months,  and  despite  enemy  har- 
assment and  rough  seas,  was  able  to  render  valuable 
service  to  those  crossing  the  Atlantic.  She  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  22  October  1943,  and 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Register  30  October.  Redesignated 
WAG-275,  Monomoy  served  the  Coast  Guard  through  the 
remainder  of  the  war  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission.  She  was  scrapped  in  1951. 


Monocacy 

A river  in  northern  Maryland,  which  rises  as  a creek 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  ; the  Indian  name  means  stream 
containing  many  large  bends.  The  Civil  War  Battle  of 
Monocacy,  in  which  General  Lew  Wallace’s  Union  forces 
prevented  General  Early’s  Confederates  from  reaching 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  Frederick,  Md.,  4 and  5 July  1864. 
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I 

( SwGbt : dp.  1,370;  1.  265' ; b.  35' ; dr.  9'  (mean)  ; s.  11.2 
k. ; cpl.  159 ; a.  6 guns) 

The  first  Monocacy,  a sidewheel  gunboat,  was  launched 
by  A.  & W.  Denmead  & Son,  Baltimore,  Md.,  14  December 
1864 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Ellen  Denmead ; completed  late 
in  1865 ; and  placed  in  service  in  1866. 

Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Station,  Monocacy  remained 
there  until  1903,  a period  of  service  so  long  that  the  light- 
draft  gunboat  was  given  the  nickname  “Jinricksha  of  the 
Navy.” 

After  patrol  duty  through  1867,  Monocacy  joined  her 
squadron  in  representing  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  Japan,  1 January 
1868.  In  December  she  surveyed  the  Inland  Sea  between 
Nagasaki  and  Osaka  to  locate  appropriate  sites  for  light- 
houses, another  step  in  the  realization  of  American  com- 
mercial trade  with  isolationist  Japan.  The  gunboat  spent 
most  of  1869  and  1870  patrolling  off  Japan  to  help  check 
license  in  the  restless  years  following  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion in  1867  and  the  country’s  subsequent  modernization. 

After  repairs  at  Shanghai,  Monocacy  began  charting  the 
Yangtze  River  23  March  1871.  By  April  she  was  underway 
for  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  participate  in  a survey  expedition 
to  the  Salee  River,  Korea.  After  Korean  batteries  at- 
tacked her  force,  it  retaliated  in  an  operation  in  which 
Monocacy  lost  three  killed  and  10  wounded.  In  September 
the  gunboat  resumed  her  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  before 
returning  to  Shanghai  4 February  1872. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  Monocacy 
cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  China, 
docking  in  Japan  through  the  winter  months.  From  23 
October  until  11  November  1899  the  veteran  ship  carried 
the  U.S.  Minister  to  China  as  she  visited  the  open  ports  of 
the  Yangtze  River.  In  1900  Monocacy  became  involved  in 
the  repercussions  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  extremist- 
Chinese  attempt  to  oust  foreigners.  On  14  June  she  cap- 
tured seven  small  craft  off  Tongku,  China.  The  foreign 
persecutions  ended  with  the  capture  of  Peking  14  August 
by  an  Allied  expedition,  and  Monocacy  docked  at  Taku 
Bar,  China,  where  she  remained  through  the  razing  of  the 
Taku  fort  in  accordance  with  the  formal  settlement  signed 
in  September  1901. 

On  22  June  1903  Monocacy  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  and  sold  to  Hashimoto  and  Son,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

II 

(PG-20 : dp.  204 ; 1. 165'6'' ; b.  24'6"  ; dr.  2'5'' ; s.  13.25  k. ; 
cpl.  47 ; a.  2 6-pdrs.,  6 mg. ) 

The  second  Monocacy  (PG-20),  a shallow  draft  gun- 
boat built  for  service  on  the  Yangtze  River,  was  precon- 
structed at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1912  and  then 
dismantled  and  shipped  to  Shanghai,  China.  She  was  laid 
down  by  the  Shanghai  Dock  & Engineering  Co.,  28  April 
1913 ; launched  27  April  1914 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
E.  Carter;  and  commissioned  24  June  1914,  Lt.  Andrew  E. 
Carter  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Division,  Asiatic  Fleet  (popularly 
called  the  Yangtze  Patrol),  Monocacy  sailed  upriver  from 
Shanghai  29  June  1914  to  cruise  between  Ichang  and 
Chungking.  For  the  next  15  years,  but  for  annual  visits 
to  Shanghai  for  overhaul,  the  gunboat  patrolled  the  upper 
Yangtze  with  Chungking  her  upriver  base.  Monocacy 
protected  American  interests  in  treaty  ports  down  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Yangtze,  at  times  escorting  vessels, 
evacuating  American  citizens  during  periods  of  disturb- 
ance, and,  in  general,  assisting  U.S.  Consulates  in  various 
Chinese  cities. 

On  16  January  1918,  Chinese  southern  revolutionary 
troops  attacked  the  little  warship  50  miles  above  Cheng- 
lin.  Monocacy  prevented  the  bandits  from  firing  on  a 
Japanese  steamer  standing  down  stream.  One  crewman 
was  killed  and  two  others  were  wounded  in  the  short  but 
fierce  fight.  Five  years  later,  in  February  and  March  1923, 
the  gunboat  operated  against  bandits  holding  up  American 
missionaries  and  firing  upon  U.S.  flag  vessels  above 


Kiangnang,  rescuing  the  Syracuse  Medical  Unit  and  a 
number  of  American  families.  Later  that  year,  she  pro- 
tected U.S.  river  commerce  from  war  lord  armies  and  then 
in  August,  she  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Governor  of  Kiangsin  Province. 

Monocacy  continued  her  patrol  operations  on  the  upper 
Yangtze,  reclassified  PR-2  on  15  June  1928.  She  was 
placed  in  reserve  24  June  1929.  Based  at  Shanghai,  the 
gunboat  cruised  the  lower  river,  making  less  frequent 
voyages  to  her  original  patrol  area  between  Chungking 
and  Ichang.  She  was  placed  in  full  commission  once  again 
19  September  1931  to  join  other  American  naval  vessels 
on  the  river  in  assisting  the  many  Chinese  forced  from 
their  homes  by  August  floods  which  had  inundated  34,000 
square  miles  of  land  during  the  worst  disaster  in  the 
river’s  history.  In  1933,  Monocacy  began  to  serve  as  sta- 
tion ship  in  various  treaty  ports  during  the  cruising  sea- 
son, with  her  crew  serving  as  a landing  force  in  case  of 
trouble. 

Monocacy  was  at  Kiukiang  protecting  American  neu- 
trality during  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China,  when  on 
29  August  1938  several  mines  exploded  within  80  yards  of 
the  ship,  showering  the  gunboat  with  fragments.  She  was 
then  held  at  the  port  until  the  Japanese  completed  sweep- 
ing operations  some  days  later.  She  decommissioned  at 
Shanghai  31  January  1939.  The  veteran  gunboat,  one  of 
the  last  “Old  China  Hands,”  who  had  never  seen  the  land 
which  she  served  so  well,  was  towed  to  sea  and  sunk  10 
February,  in  deep  water  off  the  China  coast. 

Monocacy  (SP-1116)  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  27 
July  1917  from  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railway  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; placed  in  service  25  September  1917 
while  being  fitted  out  as  a fleet  tender  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; and  renamed  Genesee 
(q.v.)  before  commissioning  17  October  1917. 


Monongahela 

The  river  that  flows  north  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  into 
southwest  Pennsylvania  to  join  the  Allegheny  at  Pitts- 
burgh, forming  the  Ohio.  Entirely  navigable  by  means  of 
locks,  the  Monongahela  is  an  important  freight  artery. 

I 

( ScSlp : dp.  2,078  t. ; 1.  227';  b.  38';  dr.  17'6" ; s.  8.5  k. ; 
a.  1 200-pdr.  P.r.,  2 11'',  2 24-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Monongahela,  a barkentine-rigged  screw  sloop 
of  war,  built  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  was  launched 
10  July  1862 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Emily  V.  Hoover,  daugh- 
ter of  Naval  Constructor  Hoover  who  superintended  the 
ship’s  construction ; and  commissioned  15  January  1863, 
Capt.  James  P.  McKinstry  in  command. 

Initially  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Monongahela  sailed  instead  to  reenforce  Rear  Adm.  David 
G.  Farragut’s  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  off  Mobile, 
Ala.,  remaining  on  duty  off  that  port  until  ordered  to  at- 
tempt to  run  past  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Mississippi 
at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  on  the  night  of  14  to  15  March  1863. 
As  Army  forces  ashore  conducted  a mortar  bombardment, 
the  squadron  got  underway  about  2200,  heavier  ships 
Hartford,  Richmond,  and  Monongahela  screening  the 
smaller  Albatross,  Genesee,  and  Kineo  from  the  forts, 
steam  frigate  Mississippi  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  furious  engagement,  only  Hartford 
and  Albatross  succeeded  in  passing  up  river,  Richmond 
losing  her  steampower  early  in  the  battle  and  drifting 
downsteam  out  of  range  with  Genesee  lashed  alongside. 
Monongahela  grounded  under  the  guns  of  a heavy  battery, 
taking  a murderous  pounding  and  losing  six  men  killed  and 
21  wounded,  including  the  captain,  until  she  worked  loose 
with  Kineo’ s aid.  While  attempting  to  continue  upriver, 
her  overloaded  engine  broke  down,  and  the  sloop  was 
forced  to  drift  downstream  with  Kineo.  Venerable  Missis- 
sippi, grounding  at  high  speed,  was  hit  repeatedly  and  set 
afire,  eventually  blowing  up  and  ending  the  engagement. 
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USS  Monongahela. 


Two  months  later,  27  May,  Confederate  defenders 
turned  back  a major  assault  on  Port  Hudson  following 
constant  bombardment  by  Monongahela,  serving  as  tem- 
porary flagship  of  Admiral  Farragut,  and  other  ships  of 
the  squadron.  On  7 July  1863,  the  ship,  in  company  with 
New  London,  engaged  southern  field  batteries  behind  the 
levee,  12  miles  below  Donaldsville,  La.,  Monongahela ’s 
new  skipper  Commander  Read  being  killed  in  this  action. 
She  then  departed  26  October  1863  for  Brazos  Santiago, 
Tex.,  to  support  General  Banks’  troops  in  the  capture  of 
that  town  and  Brownsville,  2 to  4 November,  in  addition 
capturing  several  blockade  runners,  Monongahela  con- 
tinued her  duty  off  Texas,  covering  the  landing  of  1,000 
Army  troops  on  Mustang  Island,  Arkansas  Pass,  Tex., 
16  to  17  November  and  supporting  a Union  reconnaissance 
at  Pass  Cavallo  on  the  gulf  shore  of  Matagordas  Peninsula 
31  December  1863  to  1 January  1864.  She  returned  to 
blockade  off  Mobile  soon  after,  stopping  numerous  block- 
ade runners  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864. 

On  15  July,  the  warship’s  boats  conducted  a reconnais- 
sance of  the  Mobile  Bay  area  to  determine  the  Confed- 
erate mine  or  torpedo  defenses ; and  then,  3 August,  Ad- 
miral Farragut  took  his  stripped-for-action  squadron  of  18 
ships,  including  four  monitors,  against  those  defenses.  In 
the  fierce  fight  and  great  victory  that  followed,  Monon- 
gahela served  well,  bombarding  Confederate  forts  and  then 
valiantly  ramming  the  heavy  Confederate  ram  Tennessee. 
The  sloop  succeeded  only  in  damaging  herself  in  the  full 
speed  drive  into  the  armored  enemy  ship,  but  combined 
heavy  gunfire  from  the  other  Union  ships  forced  the  Con- 
federate warship  to  surrender,  ending  the  battle  and  clos- 
ing the  last  major  gulf  port  to  the  South. 


Monongahela  remained  on  duty  with  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  then  was  as- 
signed to  the  West  Indies  Squadron.  While  on  service  with 
the  West  Indies  Squadron,  the  warship  had  the  unique 
experience  of  being  landed  high  and  dry  almost  a mile 
inland  from  the  shoreline  when  a tidal  wave  struck  Fred- 
erikstad,  St.  Croix,  18  November  1867.  Following  an  earth- 
quake, she  was  hit  by  a wall  of  water  25  to  30  feet  high 
and  carried  over  the  beach  and  warehouses  to  come  to 
rest  on  an  even  keel  some  distance  from  the  water.  A 
working  party  of  mechanics  from  New  York  Navy  Yard 
under  Naval  Constructor  Thomas  Davidson  succeeded  in 
refloating  the  ship  11  May  1868,  following  a 4-month  en- 
deavor. Monongahela  was  towed  to  New  York  and  thence 
Portsmouth  where  she  was  slowly  repaired,  finally  depart- 
ing in  1873  to  join  the  South  Atlantic  Station. 

Following  a 3-year  cruise  on  that  duty,  the  steam  sloop 
served  as  a training  ship  off  the  east  coast  and  then  de- 
parted for  the  Asiatic  Station,  serving  in  the  Far  East 
until  need  of  repairs  took  her  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
in  1879  where  she  decommissioned.  In  1883,  the  veteran 
warship  was  converted  to  a supply  ship,  with  all  her 
machinery  being  removed  that  fall  to  make  additional 
room  for  supplies.  During  the  conversion,  her  rig  was 
changed  to  bark  to  allow  her  handling  by  a smaller  crew. 
Monongahela  continued  her  duty  on  the  Pacific  Station  as 
storeship  at  Callao,  Peru,  into  1890,  and  then  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  to  be  fitted  out  as 
an  apprentice  training  ship. 

Emerging  from  the  refit  a full-rigged  ship,  the  old  con- 
verted sloop  joined  the  Training  Squadron  in  1891,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  until  relieving  Constellation  15  May 
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1894  as  Naval  Academy  Practice  Ship.  Making  annual 
cruises  each  year  except  for  1898  when  the  war  with  Spain 
intervened,  the  ship  conducted  her  last  Academy  cruise 
from  6 June  to  4 September  1899,  sailing  to  England  and 
Portugal.  Upon  completion  of  this  cruise,  Monongahela  be- 
came training  ship  for  apprentices  at  the  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.I.,  serving  for  3 years  in  that  capacity  and 
cruising  to  ports  throughout  Europe’s  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Caribbean.  Finally  detached  from  the  Atlantic  Train- 
ing Squadron  9 May  1904,  the  old  warship  served  as  a 
storeship  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  until  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  17  March  1908. 

II 

(AO-42:  dp.  5,882  t. ; 1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16.5  k. ; 
cpl.  249 ; a.  1 4'',  4 3'',  12  20mm. ; cl.  Mattaponi) 

The  second  Monongahela  ( AO— 42)  was  built  as  com- 
mercial oil  tanker  ElKay  in  1942  by  Sun  Shipbuilding 
& Drydock  Co. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  31  July  1942;  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  11  September  1942,  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Bell  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Monongahela  departed 
Norfolk  in  November  1942  for  Aruba,  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  where  she  loaded  oil  and  then  steamed  to  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  supply  American 
forces  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Guadalcanal.  For  the 
next  year,  the  tanker  shuttled  fuel  oil,  aviation  gasoline, 
diesel  oil,  various  dry  cargoes,  and  ammunition  between 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  Allied  supply  bases  in  the  Solomons, 
New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand  as  part  of  the  long 
seaborne  pipeline  supplying  fuel  for  victory  in  the  South 
Pacific.  In  January  1944,  following  a stateside  overhaul 
and  a Pearl  Harbor  fuel  run,  the  big  auxiliary  joined  the 
5th  Fleet  support  group  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  supplying  various  ships  and  small  bases  at 
Kwajelein,  Eniwetok,  and  Majuro  as  those  atolls  were 
captured  during  the  campaign. 

In  March,  Monongahela  joined  the  At-Sea-Replenish- 
ment  Group  for  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  58,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  operating  continuously  with  the  fast 
carriers,  participating  in  every  major  central  Pacific  oper- 
ation from  the  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  invasion  in  April 
1944  to  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  1 year  later.  The  oiler 
supported  the  flattops  during  the  second  strikes  on  Truk, 
the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  the  Palaus  invasion,  the  Leyte  campaign,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines.  In  November  1944,  she  was 
one  of  those  oilers  in  Capt.  Jasper  T.  Acuff’s  At-Sea-Re- 
fueling  Group  that  made  the  perilous  run  through  Surigao 
Strait  into  the  East  China  Sea  to  refuel  Adm.  William  F. 
Halsey's  3d  Fleet/TF  38  during  its  raids  on  the  Indo- 
chinese and  China  coasts.  The  ship  also  supported  the 
invasions  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  narrowly  escaping 
damage  from  suicide  air  attacks  at  Kerama  Retto,  16 
April  1945.  At  the  end  of  the  Okinawa  operation  in  June, 
Monongahela  steamed  to  San  Francisco  for  a much  needed 
overhaul  which  was  still  in  progress  when  hostilities 
ceased  15  August. 

Following  the  war,  the  auxiliary  remained  active  in  the 
Pacific,  participating  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  oper- 
ations in  China  in  1945-^46  and  then  giving  support  to 
Pacific  Fleet  ships  and  stations  for  5 years,  decommis- 
sioning at  San  Diego  9 June  1950.  The  veteran  tanker 
recommissioned  9 January  1951  for  the  Korean  conflict, 
assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
Monongahela  remained  active  in  the  Pacific,  supplying 
U.N.  forces  in  the  Far  East,  until  transferred  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  in  March  1953,  joining  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  extended  operations  13  months  later. 
On  9 June  1955,  the  ship  arrived  at  Philadelphia  where  she 
decommissioned  the  next  day  and  was  placed  in  reserve. 
The  ship  once  again  recommissioned  as  part  of  MSTS  28 
December  1956,  operating  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
8 months  and  then  decommissioning  22  August  1957  to 
enter  the  Maritime  Administration’s  Reserve  Fleet,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  where  she  remains  into  1969.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 February  1959. 


Monongahela  received  10  Battle  Stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Monroe  County 

A county  in  each  of  the  following  States : Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(LST-1038 : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; 8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1038  was  laid  down  29  October  1944  by  the  Dravo 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  launched  6 January  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Elwood  Printz ; and  commissioned,  at  New 
Orleans,  5 February  1945,  Lt.  Julius  Wood  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises  along  the  Florida  gulf 
coast,  LST-1038  returned  to  New  Orleans  for  availability 
then  steamed  to  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  taking 
on  side-carry  pontoons  at  the  former  and  cargo  ammuni- 
tion at  the  latter.  Loaded  by  15  March,  she  departed  for 
the  Panama  Canal  en  route  to  the  western  Pacific.  Steam- 
ing independently,  she  arrived  at  Ulithi  4 May,  departing 
again  on  the  8th  with  convoy  UOL-11,  then  headed  west 
to  the  embattled  Ryukyus.  On  16  May,  she  sighted  Kerama 
Retto  and,  after  reporting  to  CTG  31.15,  commenced  sup- 
plying ammunition  to  fleet  units  as  necessary,  primarily 
DDs  and  DMSs.  The  constant  threat  of  Japanese  air  at- 
tack kept  the  crew  alert  at  all  times,  bringing  them  to 
general  quarters  at  least  once  every  day  for  the  next 
month.  On  10  June,  she  shifted  her  operating  area  to 
Nakagusuku  Wan,  Okinawa,  where  she  carried  out  simi- 
lar ammunition  supply  ship  missions  for  CTG  31.19  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  She  then  got  underway  for  Leyte, 
arriving  6 July  to  begin  availability. 

Two  days  after  the  formal  surrender,  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
2 September,  LST-1038  cleared  Subic  Bay  en  route  to 
Luzon  where  she  took  on  personnel  attached  to  headquar- 
ters, XI  Army,  for  transportation  to  Wakayama,  Honshu, 
for  occupation  duty.  Disembarking  her  passengers  on  the 
25th,  she  returned  to  the  Philippines  to  take  on  further 
occupation  troops.  During  the  next  2 months  she  com- 
pleted two  more  troop  lifts,  one  from  the  Philippines,  the 
other  from  Okinawa.  On  27  December,  she  sailed  for  Sai- 
pan, thence  steamed  to  Tinian  where  she  took  on  cargo 
for  Guam.  Arriving  there  10  January  1946,  she  sailed 
again,  2 February,  heading  for  the  Russells  for  temporary 
duty  under  ComMarianas  in  connection  with  rollup  of 
ocean  bases  in  that  area. 

Detached  from  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  the  spring,  LST-1038 
headed  back  toward  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  May  she  reported  to  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
trict and  for  the  next  3 years  served  as  a training  vessel 
for  naval  reservists  in  the  New  York  area.  In  1949,  she 
was  ordered  south  for  inactivation.  Decommissioning  in 
June,  she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  berthing  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Renamed  Monroe  County  1 July 
1955,  she  remained  in  Florida  until  1958,  when  she  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  on  1 November  1958. 

LST-1038  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War 
II  service. 

Monrovia 

Birthplace  of  President  James  Monroe,  located  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Va. 

( APA-31 : dp.  8,889 ; 1.  491' ; b.  65'9"  ; dr.  25'8"  ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  558;  a.  1 5",  3 3"  ; cl.  Crescent  City;  T.  C3-Delta) 

Monrovia  (AP-64)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  152  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  26  March  1942;  launched  19  September  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Carmody ; and  commissioned 
1 December  1942,  Capt.  C.  D.  Leffler  in  command. 

Reclassified  APA-31  on  1 February  1943,  Monrovia  con- 
ducted shakedown  and  amphibious  training  exercises  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  through  the  winter  months  of  1943.  On 
10  May,  she  departed  Norfolk,  with  Army  passengers,  for 
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USS  Monrovia  (APA-31) — 1964.  Courtesy  The  Mariners  Museum. 


the  Mediterranean  and  her  first  assault  assignment.  After 
hurried  conversion  to  accommodate  equipment  needed  by 
a flagship,  accomplished  in  2 weeks  by  Delta . (AR-9)  at 
Mers-el-Kebir,  she  took  on  Army  nurses  as  passengers  for 
transport  to  Algiers.  There,  on  20  June,  Vice  Admiral 
Hewitt  and  his  staff  came  on  board,  and  were  joined  10 
days  later  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  On  6 July,  she 
departed  for  Sicily  where  she  served  as  the  command  ship 
of  the  Western  Task  Force  for  operation  “Husky.”  Ar- 
riving off  the  assault  area  on  the  10th,  she  suffered  slight 
damage  to  her  engineroom  on  the  11th  when  a Stuka 
loosed  bombs  which  straddled  the  vessel  with  two  near 
misses.  After  repairs  at  Algiers,  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  Italian  POWs,  mooring  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  4 August. 

Reassigned  later  in  the  month,  the  attack  transport 
took  on  marines  and  headed  for  the  Pacific.  On  9 October 
she  arrived  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  departing,  on  the 
27th,  for  Efate,  the  staging  area  for  the  Tarawa  assault. 
By  20  November  she  stood  off  that  atoll  as  flagship  of 
TransDiv  18.  Afterward,  with  casualties,  elements  of  the 
remaining  units  of  the  2d  Marine  Division,  and  several 
POWs,  she  returned  to  Hawaii. 

During  December  and  January  1944,  she  conducted 
training  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  area  with  Marine  and 
Army  personnel.  On  22  January  she  sailed  for  her  third 
amphibious  operation,  Kwajalein,  participating  in  the  as- 
sault there  on  the  31st,  and  returning  casualties  and 
POWs  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  February.  She  then  sailed  on  to 
San  Diego,  arriving  17  February  for  availability  and  2 
months  of  training  off  southern  California. 

Underway  for  the  combat  area  again  in  June,  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  assault  on  Saipan,  again  landing  person- 
nel of  the  2d  Marine  Division,  in  spite  of  reefs,  mortar 
fire,  and  aerial  resistance.  After  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea,  she  once  more  transported  casualties  and  POWs 
to  Hawaii,  whence  she  sailed,  9 July,  for  Guam  with  units 
of  the  77th  Infantry  Division.  Arriving  on  the  22d,  she 
remained  in  the  assault  area  for  7 days  before  returning, 
with  casualties,  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  a brief  availability. 

In  September,  with  96th  Infantry  troops  embarked,  the 


transport  sailed  west  again,  arriving  at  Manus,  the  stag- 
ing area  for  the  upcoming  Philippine  offensive,  3 October. 
By  dawn,  20  October,  she  was  off  Leyte.  Unloaded  by  1800, 
on  the  21st,  she  got  underway  in  time  to  clear  the  gulf 
before  the  arrival  of  Japanese  naval  units  en  route  from 
the  Sulu  Sea.  Heading  southeast,  she  steamed  to  New 
Guinea,  whence  she  lifted  elements  of  the  11th  Airborne 
Division  to  Leyte.  She  then  sailed  to  New  Britain,  took 
on  units  of  the  40th  Infantry  Division  and  returned  to 
Manus  to  stage  for  the  assault  on  Luzon. 

Departing  31  December,  she  encountered  aerial  resist- 
ance in  Lingayen  Gulf,  9 January  1945,  and,  on  the  10th, 
enabled  a Japanese  suicide  swimmer  to  join  his  ancestors 
before  departing  for  Leyte  to  take  on  1st  Cavalry  Division 
troops  for  transport  to  the  Luzon  beaches.  Monrovia  then 
returned  to  the  Solomons,  took  on  units  of  the  6th  Marine 
Division,  and,  as  flagship,  TransDiv  36,  conducted  am- 
phibious exercises  in  preparation  for  operation  “Iceberg,” 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  From  the  Solomons,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Ulithi  to  join  other  ships  assigned  to  TF  53,  the 
northern  attack  force,  and  headed  for  the  Hagushi 
beaches.  By  dusk  on  1 April,  she  had  landed  all  her  ma- 
rines, but,  because  of  nightly  retirements,  did  not  complete 
discharging  her  cargo  until  the  5th.  She  then  steamed 
eastward,  arriving  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  the  28th  for 
overhaul. 

Monrovia  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  after  the  Ja- 
panese surrender  and  immediately  commenced  transport- 
ing occupation  troops  and  supplies  to  China  and  Japan, 
returning  to  the  United  States  with  battle  weary  veterans. 
She  continued  to  transit  the  Pacific,  between  the  west 
coast  and  Japan,  as  a cargo  and  personnel  carrier  until 
the  spring  of  1946,  when  she  was  ordered  to  the  east  coast 
for  inactivation.  On  31  July  1946,  she  reported  to  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet,  at  Norfolk,  decommissioning  there 
26  February  1947. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Monrovia 
was  recalled  to  active  service.  Recommissioned  30  Novem- 
ber 1950,  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Forces 
the  following  spring,  1951,  to  train  for  fall  operations  off 
Greenland.  On  27  December,  she  departed  Norfolk  for  the 
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first  of  her  annual  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  until  1967.  As- 
signed to  PhibRon  8,  she  carried  fleet  marines  while  de- 
ployed with  the  6th  Fleet  and  conducted  amphibious  ex- 
ercises with  them  while  operating  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  The  maintenance  of  a defensive 
readiness  throughout  this  period  enabled  her  to  react 
positively  during  the  many  intervening  crises  such  as  oc- 
curred at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  July  1958 ; Cuba,  October,  1962 ; 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  January  1964.  In  1968,  Mon- 
rovia was  again  ordered  deactivated.  Decommissioned  31 
October,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  was  sold  for  scrap. 

Monrovia  earned  seven  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Monssen 

Mons  Monssen  was  born  20  January  1867,  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  3 June  1889.  War- 
ranted gunner  in  1904,  he  was  serving  in  Missouri  13 
April  when  a charge  ignited  while  a 12-inch  gun  was  being 
loaded  for  target  practice.  Eighteen  officers  and  men  lost 
their  lives.  Monssen  entered  the  burning  magazine  through 
the  scuttle  and  threw  water  on  the  fire  with  his  hands 
until  a hose  was  passed  to  him.  For  his  actions  he  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Later  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant, July  1918,  he  retired  15  December  1925  and  died  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  10  February  1930. 

I 

(DD-436:  dp.  1,630 ; 1.  348'2" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  17'5"  ; s.  33 
k. ; cpl.  276;  a.  5 5",  4 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 
dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Oleaves) 

The  first  Monssen  (DD^436)  was  laid  down  12  July 
1939,  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. ; 
launched  16  May  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mons  Monssen, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  Monssen ; and  commissioned  14 
March  1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  N.  Smoot  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training,  Monssen  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  27  June  1941  as  a unit  of  DesDiv  22. 
For  the  next  5 months  she  operated  in  the  northwestern 
Atlantic,  from  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  to  Iceland,  on  neutrality  patrol.  Her  escort 
and  patrol  duties  changed  from  neutral  to  belligerent  7 
December  1941,  continuing  until  9 February  1942  when 
she  entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  in  prep- 
aration for  her  transfer  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

On  31  March  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  joined  TF 
16,  and  departed  2 April.  Steaming  west,  she  was  in  the 
antisubmarine  screen  for  Hornet  (CV-8)  as  the  carrier 
headed  for  “Shangri-La”  with  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Doolittle’s 
B-25’s  on  her  flight  deck.  In  the  early  morning  hours  18 
April  the  force  was  sighted  by  the  enemy  and  the  Army 
pilots  manned  their  planes,  ignoring  the  bad  weather,  the 
daylight  hours,  and  the  additional  168  miles  they  would 
have  to  fly  over  the  planned  500  miles  to  their  targets, 
Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  and  Kobe. 

Following  the  launch,  the  force  returned  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, from  which  it  sortied  30  April  to  aid  Yorktown 
(CV-5)  and  Lexington  (CV-2)  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea.  Reaching  the  scene  after  the  battle  was  over,  the 
force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  26  May.  Two 
days  later  they  departed  again,  this  time  for  Midway  to 
repulse  an  expected  assault  on  that  advanced  base.  By 
2 June,  TF  16  had  rendezvoused  with  TF  17  and  was  in 
position  350  miles  northeast  of  Midway.  On  the  4th  the 
Battle  of  Midway  commenced  as  Japanese  carrier  planes 
flew  against  installations  on  the  island.  By  the  7th,  the 
American  forces  had  won  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
history,  sinking  four  carriers  and  one  cruiser  at  the  cost 
of  destroyer  Hammann  (DD— 412)  and  carrier  Yorktown, 
and  profoundly  changing  the  course  of  the  war. 

After  Midway  the  force  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
a month  before  departing  again  for  combat.  Steaming  via 
the  Tonga  Islands,  they  headed  for  the  Japanese-held  Solo- 
mons. By  7 August  they  were  40  miles  from  the  targets, 


Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi.  On  the  7th  and  8th,  Monssen, 
with  Buchanan  (DD-484)  stood  off  Gavutu  and  Tanam- 
bago,  circling  those  islands  and  providing  fire  support  to 
units  of  the  2d  Marine  Regiment  as  the  U.S.  Navy  struck 
with  the  first  of  its  giant  amphibious  assaults.  She  was 
then  assigned  to  the  screening  forces  guarding  the  eastern 
approaches  to  Sealark,  Lengo,  and  Nggela  Channels. 

She  remained  in  the  immediate  area  through  the  Battle 
of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  which  prevented  Japanese  rein- 
forcements from  reaching  Guadalcanal,  and  then  took  up 
duties  patrolling  the  sea  routes  to  Guadalcanal.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  Saratoga  (CV-3)  was  damaged  and 
Monssen  was  one  of  the  ships  designated  to  escort  her  to 
the  Tonga  Islands. 

Monssen  returned  to  Guadalcanal  18  September  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  an  Allied  supply  line  and  to  block 
Japanese  efforts  at  resupply.  On  8 November,  she  de- 
parted Noumea  with  two  cruisers  and  two  other  destroy- 
ers as  TG  67.4,  under  Rear  Admiral  Callaghan,  as  escort 
for  transports  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  marines  on 
Guadalcanal.  At  the  same  time,  another  convoy  set  out 
from  Espiritu  Santo,  covered  by  one  cruiser  and  four 
destroyers  under  Rear  Admiral  Scott.  Arriving  off  Lunga 
Point  on  the  12th,  a day  after  those  from  Espiritu  Santo, 
they  commenced  unloading.  By  dusk  as  reports  of  Jap- 
anese ship  movements  from  Truk  increased,  90  percent  of 
the  transports  had  been  unladen  despite  afternoon  tor- 
pedoplane  attacks,  one  of  which  had  cost  Monssen  the 
use  of  her  fire  control  radar.  The  transports  were  pulled 
out,  escorted  through  Lengo  Channel,  and  seen  safely  on 
their  way  to  Espiritu  Santo.  Then  Admiral  Callaghan's 
force,  heavily  outnumbered  even  with  the  addition  of 
Admiral  Scott’s  ships,  reversed  course  and  steamed  back 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  initial  action  of  what  would 
later  be  called  the  Naval  Battle  for  Guadalcanal. 

Shortly,  after  0140,  13  November,  they  sighted  the 
enemy  fleet,  under  Vice  Admiral  Abe,  3 miles  north  of 
Kukum.  The  enemy  was  headed  toward  Henderson  Field 
to  bombard  it  and  cripple  Allied  air  operations  long 
enough  to  sneak  in  11  of  their  transports,  then  en  route 
to  relieve  their  beleaguered  comrades  fighting  on  the 
island. 

Battle  was  given  at  0150.  At  about  0220  Monssen, 
forced  to  rely  on  radio  information  and  optics,  was  spot- 
lighted, hit  by  some  37  shells,  and  reduced  to  a burning 
hulk.  Twenty  minutes  later,  completely  immobilized  in  all 
departments,  the  ship  was  ordered  abandoned.  After 
daybreak  Monssen  was  still  a floating  incinerator.  C.  C. 
Storey,  BM2c,  L.  F.  Sturgeon,  GM2c,  and  J.  G.  Hughes, 
Flc,  climbed  back  into  the  inferno  and  rescued  eight  men 
still  aboard  and  alive,  five  of  whom  lived  after  reaching 
land.  The  survivors,  40  percent  of  the  crew,  were  picked 
up  at  about  0800  and  taken  to  Guadalcanal.  The  ship 
itself  continued  to  blaze  until  early  afternoon,  when  the 
waters  of  Ironbottom  Sound  closed  over  her. 

Monssen  was  awarded  four  battle  stars  for  Worl<j  War 
II  service. 

II 

(DD-798 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376’6" ; b.  39'8" ; dr.  17'9" ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 

dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Monssen  (DD-798)  was  laid  down  1 June 
1943  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  N.Y. ; launched  30  October 
1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mons  Monssen ; and  commis- 
sioned 14  February  1944,  Comdr.  Bernhart  A.  Feutsch  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Monssen  steamed 
north  to  Boston  to  join  the  new  cruisers  Vincennes,  Hous- 
ton, and  Miami  and  escort  them  to  San  Diego.  From  San 
Diego,  she  screened  CarDiv  26  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
8 May  for  rehearsals  for  the  Marianas  campaign.  On  30 
May,  the  destroyer  sailed  with  TG  52.16  for  Eniwetok, 
whence  she  continued  on  to  Saipan,  arriving  on  15  June. 
By  dawn,  she  had  commenced  preparatory  firing  against 
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Papanese  positions  on  Green  Beach  I.  Close  Are  support 
was  started  with  the  initial  landings  and  kept  up,  almost 
continuously,  until  noon,  17  June.  Included  in  her  accom- 
plishments during  that  period  was  her  assistance  in  the 
breaking  up  of  a large-scale  enemy  tank  and  troop  coun- 
terattack, south  of  Garapan,  at  dawn  on  the  16th. 

Late  on  the  17th,  Monssen  departed  Saipan  and  rendez- 
voused with  TF  58  west  of  Guam  as  reinforcements  for 
the  approaching  engagement  with  the  Imperial  Navy 
which  would  later  be  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea.  Assigned  to  TG  58.7  (fast  battleships),  Mons- 
sen took  up  station  on  the  radar  picket  line  and  waited. 
Action  began  on  the  19th  when  the  group  came  under 
continuous  attack  from  enemy  carrier  aircraft.  During 
the  day,  the  destroyer  splashed  two  Judys  and  damaged 
a third.  On  the  20th,  American  aircraft  staged  a long 
range  attack  on  the  Japanese  fleet  and  that  night  Mons- 
sen's  searchlights  were  turned  on  to  aid  the  planes  back 
to  their  ships  and  locate  and  rescue  downed  crews.  The 
Force  then  pursued  the  retiring  enemy  until  turning  back 
toward  Saipan  at  dusk  on  the  21st.  Monssen  resumed  her 
duties  of  transport  screen,  radar  picket,  and  fire  support 
ship.  On  2 July,  she  steamed  to  Eniwetok  for  a brief 
repair  and  replenishment  period.  Returning  to  Saipan, 
12  July,  she  was  employed  in  screening  duties  until  the 
23d,  when  she  joined  other  assigned  vessels  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Tinian. 

On  the  24th,  she  screened  transports  as  they  conducted 
demonstration  landings  off  Tinian  Town  and  then  pro- 
vided fire  support  for  the  troops  on  the  beachhead,  con- 
tinuing such  support  through  the  31st.  She  remained  in 
the  Tinian  area  until  6 August,  and  then  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  to  the  north  of  Saipan  before  turning 
back  once  again  to  Eniwetok. 

From  Eniwetok,  Monssen  steamed,  with  TG  32.4,  to 
Guadalcanal,  where  the  Palau  offensive  was  rehearsed. 
On  8 September,  assigned  to  screen  and  provide  fire 
support  for  TG  32.4,  she  headed  west.  On  the  15th  and 
16th,  she  stood  off  Pelelieu,  shifting  to  Anguar  on  the  17th 
and  remaining  in  the  screen  of  that  transport  area  until 
the  23d.  On  the  24th,  she  got  underway  for  Manus,  whence 
she  departed  11  October  for  Leyte  Gulf  and  her  fifth 
amphibious  landing. 

In  the  screen  of  TG  79.11  (landing  craft),  Monssen 
arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  and  delivered  her  charges  to  the 
Dulag  beaches  on  the  20th  and  then  proceeded  to  take  up 
her  screening  station,  with  DesRon  54,  across  Surigao 
Strait.  Through  the  24th,  the  squadron  encountered  only 
sporadic  air  attacks.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  25th, 
however,  an  enemy  surface  force  attempted  to  force  into 
the  Leyte  Gulf  transportation  area  through  Surigao 
Strait. 

The  7th  Fleet  was  waiting.  The  night  before,  Rear 
Admiral  Oldendorf  had  deployed  his  forces  for  what  was 
to  be  the  last  engagement  of  a battleline.  ComDesRon  54, 
Capt.  J.  B.  Coward,  divided  his  ships  into  eastern  and 
western  attack  groups  to  launch  offensive  torpedo  attacks 
as  the  Japanese  steamed  up  the  strait.  Monssen  was 
assigned  to  the  western  group  with  McDermut  and 
positioned  close  to  the  Leyte  shore.  Soon  after  midnight  the 
Japanese  Southern  Force  was  reported  entering  the 
strait.  Between  0300  and  0301,  the  eastern  group  com- 
menced launching  torpedoes,  firing  27  in  less  than  2 
minutes.  At  0310,  McDermut  and  Monssen  launched  their 
attack.  At  0320,  explosions  flashed,  with  one  of  Monssen’ s 
“fish”  scoring  on  the  battleship  Yamashiro,  but  not  stop- 
ping her.  After  firing  their  torpedoes,  Monssen  and  Mc- 
Dermut retired  north,  hugging  the  coastline  of  Leyte  to 
avoid  fire  from  the  ships  of  DesRons  24  and  56  and  those 
of  the  battleline. 

At  dawn,  Monssen  resumed  her  patrol  station  and  the 
next  day  departed  for  Hollandia,  whence  she  screened 
reinforcement  convoys  to  Leyte  during  November.  On  9 
December,  she  headed  for  Bougainville,  arriving  on  the 
12th  to  escort  TG  79.1  (transports)  to  New  Guinea  for 
Lingayen  Gulf  rehearsals.  By  21  December,  she  was  at 


Manus,  whence  she  departed  on  the  30th  to  rendezvous 
with  TU  77.9.12  (landing  craft  of  the  reinforcement 
echelon)  and  proceeded  to  the  northern  Philippines.  She 
arrived  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  11  January  1945,  2 days  after 
the  initial  assault.  On  the  12th,  she  received  her  first 
taste  of  Japanese  suicide  tactics  when  three  kamikazes 
closed  on  her  transport  area.  The  destroyer  took  two 
under  fire  and  assisted  in  exploding  one  100  feet  short  of  a 
merchant  ship.  The  second  crashed  Belknap  (APD-34). 

On  13  January,  Monssen  departed  Luzon,  escorted  empty 
transports  to  Leyte,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  Ulithi,  where 
she  joined  TG  58.5,  the  fast  carrier  night  group.  The  force 
sortied  10  February  and  set  a course  for  the  Japanese 
homeland.  On  the  16th  and  17th,  strikes  were  conducted 
on  the  Tokyo  area  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  being 
sent  to  aid  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  Bonin  and  Volcano 
Islands.  By  the  19th,  they  were  off  Iwo  Jima,  providing 
support  for  the  American  troops  embattled  there.  Monssen 
remained  in  the  Volcanos,  screening  the  carriers  and  pro- 
viding gunfire  support  for  the  land  forces,  until  9 March, 
when  she  returned  to  Ulithi.  On  14  March,  she  again  sor- 
tied with  TF  58  for  strikes  on  the  enemy’s  home  islands. 
On  the  18th,  the  carriers  sent  their  planes  against  Kyushu 
and,  on  the  19th,  against  the  Kure  Naval  Base,  after 
which  Monssen  retired  with  the  damaged  Franklin. 

Monssen  resumed  her  position  in  the  fast  carrier  force 
for  further  strikes  on  Japan  on  the  23d,  followed  by  sweeps 
of  the  Ryukyus.  For  the  next  7 weeks  she  served  on  radar 
picket  stations  and  as  plane  guard  as  air  operations  were 
conducted  in  support  of  the  Okinawa  campaign.  A week 
after  the  initial  assault,  she  proceeded  north  to  intercept 
a Japanese  surface  force  headed  south.  During  this  en- 
gagement, carrier  planes  sank  the  super-battleship 
Yamato.  On  11  May,  Monssen  retired  to  Ulithi  for  re- 
plenishment, returning  to  Okinawa  on  the  28th.  After  a 
week  on  picket  station,  she  steamed  north  for  fighter 
sweeps  over  Kyushu,  2-3  June,  then  returned  to  Okinawa, 
whence  she  departed  for  further  raids  on  Kyushu,  8 June, 
and  the  bombardment  of  various  northern  Ryukyu  points. 

From  13-30  June,  Monssen  enjoyed  upkeep  and  replen- 
ishment at  Leyte,  departing  1 July  for  her  final  missions 
with  TF  38.  On  the  10th,  the  force’s  planes  flew  against 
Tokyo;  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  against  Hokkaido 
and  northern  Honshu  as  battleships  of  the  force  bom- 
barded Muroran,  a steel  center  on  Hokkaido.  On  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th,  Tokyo  was  again  the  target  of  the  planes, 
while  the  surface  ships,  including  Monssen,  shelled  the 
Hitachi  Armament  Works,  70  miles  to  the  north.  On  the 
25th  and  28th,  the  Inland  Sea  area  was  the  recipient  of 
America’s  wartime  industrial  produce. 

Rearmed  at  sea,  the  force  returned  to  Tokyo  on  9 August 
and  on  the  10th,  Monssen  and  the  other  ships  of  DesRon 
54,  were  detached  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  west  coast 
for  overhaul.  Heading  north,  the  squadron  joined  TF  92 
for  an  antishipping  sweep  of  the  northern  Kuriles  and  the 
bombardment  of  Paramushiro,  11th,  and  then  continued  on 
to  Adak. 

At  Adak,  on  the  14th,  Monssen  received  word  of  the 
Japanese  surrender,  and  new  orders  to  return  to  Japan 
with  TF  92  for  occupation  duty  in  the  Ominato  Naval 
Base  area.  A month  later  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  on  the  24th  and  continuing  on  the  next  day  to 
San  Francisco.  There  she  received  orders  to  continue  to 
San  Diego  where  she  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  de- 
commissioning 30  April  1946. 

Monssen  recommissioned  31  October  1951  and  reported, 
in  March  1952,  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Home- 
ported  at  Newport.  R.I.,  as  a unit  of  DesRon  34,  she  added 
strength  to  the  2d  Fleet  as  that  fleet  sent  destroyers  to 
the  Far  East  to  support  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 
On  3 May  1954,  she  herself  departed  for  deployment  with 
the  7th  Fleet.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  in 
the  western  Pacific  7 June  and  for  the  next  4 months 
patrolled  off  Korea  and  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  con- 
ducted exercises  in  Japanese  and  Okinawan  waters.  On 
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5 October  she  departed  Japan  and  continued  her  cruise, 
returning  to  Newport,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

For  the  next  3 years,  Monssen  cruised  off  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  deploying  early  in  1956  for  opera- 
tions with  the  6th  Fleet.  In  September  1957,  she  again 
decommissioned ; this  time  berthing  at  Boston  as  a unit 
of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Reserve  Group  in  1962, 
Monssen  was  being  towed  down  the  coast  when  the  tow- 
line  parted  in  heavy  seas,  6 March.  With  seas  running 
10  to  15  feet  and  wind  gusting  to  50  knots,  she  went 
aground  at  Beach  Haven  Inlet,  N.J.,  remaining  there  for  6 
weeks  before  being  pulled  off  and  completing  her  journey. 
Declared  unnecessary  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
Monssen  was  sold,  21  October  1963,  to  the  Union  Minerals 

6 Alloys  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  for  scrapping. 

Monssen  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Montague 

A county  in  Texas. 

(AKA-98:  dp.  6,761;  1.  459'2" ; b.  63';  dr.  26'4" ; s.  16.5 

k. ; cpl.  474 ; a.  1 5”,  8 40mm.,  18  20mm. ; cl.  Andromeda ; 

T.  C2-S-B1 ) 

Montague  (AKA-98),  was  built  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J. ; launched  12  February  1945 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Olds;  and  commissioned  13  April  1945, 
Capt.  B.  H.  Thomas  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Montague  pro- 
ceeded to  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  10  June  1945.  She 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  2 July,  unloading  her  cargo  10  July 
at  Eniwetok.  The  next  5 months  she  shuttled  cargo,  rang- 
ing from  Guam  to  China.  After  discharging  equipment  in 
China,  she  departed  Tsingtao  29  November,  for  the  United 
States.  Montague  operated  off  the  east  coast  for  the  next 
2 years,  and  participated  in  training  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  Getting  underway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  3 Janu- 
ary 1948,  she  sailed  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  helping  to 
stabilize  the  postwar  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  She 
returned  to  Norfolk  15  March,  and  participated  in  amphib- 
ious exercises  off  the  east  coast  before  getting  underway 
13  September  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
returning  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  24  January  1949.  The  fol- 
lowing 15  months  were  spent  training  off  the  east  coast, 
and  in  the  Caribbean. 

She  departed  Morehead  City  2 May  1950  for  her  3d  tour 
of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Receiving  orders  to  support 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea  in  August,  she  transited 
the  Suez  Canal,  arriving  Kobe,  Japan  9 September.  An- 
chored off  Inchon,  she  disembarked  troops  and  cargo  from 

8 October  to  16  October.  After  a run  to  Kobe  she  embarked 
troops  at  Inchon,  disembarking  them  at  Wonsan  on  the 
east  coast.  Then  she  sailed  to  Chinnampo,  the  port  city 
of  the  North  Korean  capital,  to  embark  refugees.  She  con- 
tinued to  operate  between  Hungnam  and  Wonsan,  and 
the  port  of  Pusan  until  returning  to  Japan  29  December. 
She  cruised  between  Korea  and  Japan  for  3 months,  before 
sailing  home,  arriving  San  Diego,  April  28,  1951. 

Between  1951  and  1954,  Montague  made  three  more 
voyages  to  the  Far  East,  visiting  ports  in  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  On  her  last  tour  of  duty,  she  departed 
Japan  2 August  1954,  and  proceeded  to  Indochina  to  take 
part  in  operation  “Passage  to  Freedom,’’  shuttling  help- 
less victims  of  Communist  persecution  to  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast,  and  anchored 

9 October  at  Long  Beach.  She  decommissioned  22  Novem- 
. bcr  1955 ; was  berthed  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  as  a unit  of 

the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet;  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  29  January  1960.  She  remains, 
into  1969,  a unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Olympia,  Wash. 

Montague  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Montanan 

A former  name  retained. 

(NOTS:  dp.  6,659;  1.  407'7" ; b.  53'7" ; dr.  28';  s.  14.85 
k. ; cpl.  40;  a.  2 4”) 

Montanan  was  built  as  a cargo  ship  by  the  Maryland 
Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  for  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.,  for  service  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
She  was  launched  in  1913  and  operated  out  of  New 
York. 

She  was  requisitioned  by  the  US  SB  through  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corp.  in  October  1917  and  commissioned  to 
NOTS  on  the  Army  account.  Soon  afterwards  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Army  Quartermaster  Department. 

While  enroute  France  in  a 15-ship  convoy  15  August 
1918  Montanan  was  struck  by  a torpedo.  She  settled 
rapidly  and  orders  were  given  to  abandon  her.  Five  lives 
were  lost,  three  members  of  the  civilian  crew  and  two 
of  the  naval  armed  guard.  Patrol  craft  Noma  picked  up 
survivors. 

Montanan  remained  afloat  throughout  the  night  of  15 
August,  so  that  the  Captain  and  several  officers  were  able 
to  board  her  briefly  the  ne$t  morning.  She  sank  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal  16  August  and  Noma  carried  the  survi- 
vors to  France. 

Montana 

The  41st  State,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1889.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  Latin  montdnus  meaning 
“mountainous.” 

( ACR-13  : dp.  14,500  (n.)  ; 1.  504'6"  ; b.  72'11"  ; dr.  25'0"  ; 

s.  22  k. ; cpl.  859;  a.  4 10",  16  6",  22  3",  12  3-pdrs ; 

4 1-pdrs.,  4 21  "tt. ; cl.  North  Carolina) 

The  first  Montana  (ACR-13) , was  laid  down  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  29  April 
1905 ; launched  15  December  1906 ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Minnie  Conrad ; and  commissioned  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  21  July  1908,  Capt.  Alfred  Reynolds  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Montana  departed  Nor- 
folk 5 August  to  cruise  off  the  east  coast  until  25  Janu- 
ary 1909  when  she  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  the 
Caribbean,  arriving  off  Colon,  Panama,  the  29th.  While 
operating  with  the  Special  Service  Squadron,  Montana 
departed  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  2 April  for  the  Medi- 
terranean to  protect  American  interests  during  the  after- 
math  of  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908.  Leaving  Gibral- 
tar 23  July,  she  arrived  Boston,  Mass.,  3 August,  and 
resumed  east  coast  operations. 

On  8 April  1910  the  armored  cruiser  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  to  take  part  in  in  the  Argentine  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  calling  at  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
finally  Brazil  before  heading  for  home  30  June,  arriving 
Hampton  Roads  22  July.  Montana  left  Charleston,  with 
President  Taft  and  his  party  embarked,  10  November 
for  a visit  to  Panama,  returning  her  passengers  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  22  November. 

Montana  was  placed  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  26 
July  1911  for  major  overhaul  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  until  11  November  1912.  In  December 
she  departed  on  a second  trip  to  the  Near  East,  stopping 
at  Beirut,  Syria  (now  Lebanon),  and  Alexandretta  (now 
Iskenderun)  and  Mersin,  Turkey.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  June  1913,  Montana  operated  off  the  east  coast 
and  made  training  cruises  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Haiti  until 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  Montana  conducted 
training  exercises  and  transported  supplies  and  men  in 
the  York  River  area  and  along  the  east  coast.  Assigned  to 
the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  17  July  1917,  she  did 
convoy  and  escort  duty  out  of  Hampton  Roads ; New  York, 
N.Y. ; and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  through  most  of  1917 
and  1918.  The  armored  cruiser  also  performed  as  a Naval 
Academy  practice  ship  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  early 
in  1918.  Ordered  to  France  in  December,  between  Janu- 
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USS  Montana  ( ACR-13) — A first-class  armored  cruiser  authorized  in  1904. 


ary  and  July  1919  Montana  made  six  round  trips  from 
Europe,  returning  8,800  American  troops. 

Following  her  arrival  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  Montana  remained  there  from  16  August  1919 
through  her  decommissioning  2 February  1921.  On  7 
June  1920  Montana  was  renamed  Missoula  for  a city  of 
Montana  and  classified  CA-13  on  7 June  1920.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  15  July  1930  and  sold  to 
John  Irwin,  Jr.,  29  September  1930.  In  October  1935  the 
armored  cruiser  was  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the 
London  Treaty  for  the  reduction  of  naval  armament  of 
31  December  1930. 


( BB-51 : dp.  43,200  (n.)  ; 1.  684'0"  ; b.  105'0"  ; dr.  33'0" 
(mean)  ; s.  23.0  k. ; a.  12  16",  16  6"  ; cl.  South  Dakota) 
Authorized  4 March  1917,  Montana  (BB-51)  was  laid 
down  1 September  1920 ; but  construction  of  the  South 
Dakota- class  battleship  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Val- 
lejo, Calif.,  was  canceled  8 February  1922  by  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty  on  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.  Mon- 
tana was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  24  August  1923  and 
sold  25  October  1923  to  be  scrapped. 


(BB-67  : dp.  60,500  ; 1.  925' ; b.  121’2"  ; a.  12  16",  32  40mm. ; 
cl.  Montana) 

The  name  Montana  was  assigned  to  BB-67  on  28  Decem- 
ber 1940;  but  construction  of  the  Montana-class  battle- 
ship by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
canceled  21  July  1943,  before  her  keel  was  laid. 

Montauk 

A village  and  fishing  resort  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  near 
Montauk  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  York. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  750;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  10'6"  s.  7 k. ; cpl.  75; 
a.  1 15",  1 11"  ; cl.  Passaic) 

Single-turreted  monitor  Montauk  was  built  by  John 
Ericsson  at  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint,  N.Y. ; 


launched  9 October  1862 ; and  commissioned  at  New  York 
14  December  1862,  Comdr.  John  L.  Worden  in  command. 

A principal  ironclad  in  the  naval  attack  on  Charleston, 
Montauk  departed  New  York  24  December  1862,  arriving 
Port  Royal  19  January  1863  to  join  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  ironclads  27  January,  Du  Pont  sent  Mon- 
tauk, Seneca,  Wissihickon,  Dawn  and  C.  P.  Williams  to 
bombard  Fort  McAlister,  Ga.  Although  hit  13  or  14  times, 
Montauk  was  undamaged.  The  ironclads  made  a second  at- 
tack 1 February,  badly  battering  the  fort ; but  Montauk 
was  hit  48  times.  She  destroyed  blockade  runner  Rattle- 
snake 28  February  in  Ogeechee  River  but  was  herself 
damaged  by  a torpedo  (mine)  which  exploded  under  her. 

Montauk  steamed  into  North  Edison  River  1 April  in 
preparation  for  Hie  attack  on  Charleston.  At  midafter- 
noon on  the  7th,  Admiral  Du  Pont’s  ironclads  attacked 
Fort  Sumter.  The  Union  ships  braved  intense  fire  from 
Confederates  coast  artillery,  and  kept  their  own  guns 
operating  effectively  until  withdrawing  toward  evening. 
Damage  to  the  monitors  prevented  Du  Pont  from  resum- 
ing the  attack  the  next  day. 

The  ironclads  launched  an  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  Mor- 
ris Island  10  July.  Gaining  of  this  island  was  important 
as  success  would  permit  access  to  the  interior  defenses 
of  Charleston  Harbor.  Assuming  command  of  the  naval 
forces,  Dahlgren  boarded  Montauk  16  July  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  captains,  renewed  the  attack  on  Fort 
Wagner  and  bombarded  it  daily  until  it  was  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates  6 September.  The  ships  then  turned  their 
attention  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moultrie  operating 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  against  these  fortifications  which 
guarded  the  Cradle  of  the  Rebellion.  However,  the  Con- 
federate works  were  never  to  be  taken  by  sea. 

Montauk  remained  off  Charleston  until  July  1864  when 
she  shifted  operations  to  the  Stono  River.  In  February 
1865,  she  transferred  to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Proceeding 
to  Washington  after  the  end  of  the  conflict,  she  served 
as  a floating  bier  for  assassin  John  Wilkes  Booth  27  April 
and  a floating  prison  for  six  accomplices. 

Decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  in  1865,  she  remained 
there  until  sold  to  Frank  Samuel  14  April  1904. 
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II 

( SP-392 : t.  161;  1.  121' ; b.  19' ; dr.  10'  (mean)  ; s.  8 k. ; 
cpl.  24) 

The  second  Montauk  (SP-392),  built  originally  at  Ken- 
nebunk,  Maine,  in  1880,  was  rebuilt  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1905 ; and  acquired  by  the  Navy  through  purchase  from 
the  Fisheries  Products  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  17  August 
1917.  Placed  in  service  as  a coastal  minesweeper  soon 
thereafter,  Montauk  patrolled  the  coastline  of  the  6th 
Naval  District  until  21  August  1918.  Cruising  at  that  time 
off  the  Florida  coast,  she  was  lost,  with  seven  of  her  crew, 
when  she  went  ashore  at  Cumberland  Island  in  a north- 
easterly gale. 

III 

( SP-1213 : t.  424 ; 1.  134'6"  ; b.  26' ; dr.  16' ; s.  11.5  k. ; cpl. 

40;  a.  13",  2 mg.) 

The  third  Montauk  (SP-1213),  ex-Luckenbach  No.  3, 
was  built  in  1899  by  Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  Luckenbach  S.S.  Co.,  12 
October  1917 ; and  commissioned  6 December  1917.  As- 
signed to  the  3d  Naval  District,  she  operated  out  of  New 
York  as  a seagoing  tug  until  6 December  1919,  when  she 
was  put  up  for  sale.  She  was  sold  21  May  1920  to  the 
Bisso  Towing  Co. 

IV 

(LSV-6 : dp.  5,625 ; 1.  451'4"  ; b.  60'3”  ; dr.  20' ; s.  20.3  k. ; 
cpl.  564 ; a.  2 5",  8 40mm. ; cl.  Monitor) 

The  fourth  Montauk  was  laid  down  as  AN-2,  14  April 
1942,  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; 
launched  14  April  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Whiting ; 
reclassified  AP-161,  2 August  1943 ; reclassified  LSV-6, 
21  April  1944 ; and  commissioned  6 October  1944,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  Comdr.  Alfred.  R.  Boileau  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Montauk  joined 
TU  29.6.11,  7 November  1944,  and  sailed  for  the  west  coast 
for  assignment  with  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet.  Ar- 
riving at  San  Francisco  on  the  23d,  she  loaded  DUKWs 
and  LCVPs  and  headed  for  Hawaii,  25th,  on  her  first  vehic- 
ular cargo  run.  During  the  next  few  months,  the  delivery 
of  similar  cargos  took  her  to  Guadalcanal,  Tulgai,  Enti- 
wetok,  and  Guam  as  well  as  to  Hawaii. 

On  2 March,  she  took  on  Army  troops  and  equipment, 
sailing  on  the  5th  for  Saipan.  Thence,  as  Allied  forces  in 
the  Pacific  gathered  for  the  next  campaign,  she  sailed 
west  toward  Okinawa.  By  1 April  she  stood  off  the 
“Demonstration”  beach  on  the  southeast  coast  of  that  larg- 
est of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  There  she  participated  in  the 
diversionary  feint  to  draw  the  enemy’s  attention  from 
the  Hagushi  beaches,  receiving  within  hours  her  first 
taste  of  Japanese  kamikaze-aerial-resistance  tactics.  At 
0704,  she  proceeded  to  Transport  Area  Easy  off  the  west 
coast  of  Okinawa,  rendezvousing  with  Eldorado,  Vice 
Admiral  Turner’s  flagship,  at  1109,  and  commencing  the 
employment  of  her  boats  in  the  shuttling  of  Army  staff 
personnel  to  and  from  Eldorado. 

Her  passengers  and  cargo,  assigned  to  reinforcement 
roles,  remained  on  board,  intact,  until  9 April.  Emptied 
by  the  15th,  she  set  a course  back  to  Saipan  on  the  16th. 
From  Saipan,  she  made  one  run  to  the  Palaus,  and  then 
headed  back  to  San  Francisco,  whence  she  conducted 
amphibious  supply  runs  to  Hawaii,  Eniwetok,  Guam, 
and  Ulithi  through  the  remaining  months  of  the  war. 

Following  V-J  Day,  Montauk  transported  occupation 
troops  to  Okinawa  and  then  sailed,  30  September,  for  Tient- 
sin, China,  with  Marine  Corps  personnel  and  equipment. 
Departing  10  October,  she  returned  to  the  Ryukyus  and 
then  steamed  on  to  Guam,  where  she  embarked  personnel 
of  the  6th  Marine  Division  for  transportation  to  China, 
disembarking  them  at  Tsingtao,  28  November.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  proceeded  to  Sasebo.  Japan,  and  sailed 
from  there  on  the  13th  for  Okinawa  en  route  to  San 
Diego. 

Montauk  returned  to  the  United  States  29  December 
and  was  reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  homeported  at 


Charleston,  S.C.  Renamed  Galilea  and  redesignated  AKN- 
6 on  1 October  1946,  she  began  inactivation  in  December 
1946.  Decommissioned  in  July  1947,  she  entered  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston.  She  remained  there  as 
a unit  of  the  16th  Fleet  until  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  August  1960.  On  1 September 
1961,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  she  was  formally  transferred  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  was  laid  up  in  the  James  River  as 
a unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she 
remains  into  1969. 

Montauk  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Montcalm 

A county  in  central  Michigan,  organized  in  1850  and 
named  for  the  French  General,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
(1712-59)  who  died  in  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
defending  Quebec  from  a British  attack  led  by  General 
Wolfe. 

( AT-39  : dp.  1,000  ; 1. 156'8"  ; b.  30' ; dr.  14'7"  ; s.  13  k. ; cpl. 

44  ; a.  1 mg. ) 

Montcalm  (AT-39)  was  laid  down  by  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.Y.,  16  June  1919; 
launched  26  February  1920;  and  commissioned  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  19  January  1921,  Lieut.  Carl  I.  Ostrom 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
Montcalm  departed  New  York  2 March  1921,  steaming 
via  Norfolk  and  arriving  Guantanamo  on  the  14th.  The 
tug  operated  out  of  the  Cuban  base  through  1923,  making 
periodic  voyages  to  Key  West,  Norfolk  and  ports  in  the 
Bahamas  until  sailing  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  24  April  1923. 
Arriving  1 May,  Montcalm  was  repaired  and  served  locally 
and  at  Philadelphia  before  returning  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
19  June  1924.  Annual  voyages  to  Charleston  for  repairs 
and  service  missions  to  New  York  in  fall  1929  and  1931 
alternated  with  active  service  in  the  Caribbean. 

Montcalm  arrived  at  Philadelphia  25  May  1932  and  de- 
commissioned there  30  June.  Recommissioning  13  August 
1935,  she  left  Philadelphia  14  September  for  her  new  base, 
Port  Pensacola,  Fla.  She  operated  on  numerous  voyages 
along  the  gulf  and  east  coasts,  as  far  west  as  Galveston, 
Tex.,  and  as  far  north  as  Norfolk.  While  stationed  at  Pen- 
sacola, the  ship  acted  as  plane  guard  for  seaplane  train- 
ing, salvage  ship,  and  naval  aviation  cadet  training  ship, 
in  addition  to  performing  her  regular  towing  duties. 

On  10  July  1939,  the  tugboat  was  reassigned  to  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Station  and  for  the  remainder  of  her 
active  career  operated  out  of  the  Cuban  base  towing  tar- 
gets, and  on  salvage  and  towing  missions  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  to  ports  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
During  World  War  II  she  continued  her  vital  services  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied ATO-39  on  15  May  1944. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  the  tug  decommissioned  at 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  24  May  1946,  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  13  June  1946,  and  was  sold  to  J.  C.  Berkwit 
& Co.,  New  York  City,  12  February  1947. 


Montclair 

A former  name  retained. 

(No.  3497 : dp.  10,562 ; 1.  377' ; b.  52' ; dr.  23'8"  ; s.  11  k. ; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Montclair  was  built  in  1918  by  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Shooters’  Island,  N.Y.,  as  a refrigerator  ship  for 
Cunard  Steamship  Co.  She  was  taken  over  by  the  Shipping 
Board  through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  19  Au- 
gust 1918  at  Brooklyn  and  commissioned  as  a NOTS 
refrigerated  cargo  ship. 

She  joined  a convoy  out  of  New  York  7 October  with  a 
cargo  of  beef  and  a deckload  of  trucks,  but  she  was  unable 
to  maintain  convoy  speed.  Because  of  this  and  because 
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of  machinery  deficiencies,  she  was  ordered  to  drop  out 
of  the  convoy  8 October  and  make  Norfolk  for  repairs. 
She  was  then  directed  to  join  up  with  a convoy  scheduled 
to  depart  New  York  19  October. 

Montclair  arrived  Quiberon  6 November,  and  that  day 
she  discharged  her  cargo  at  St.  Nazaire.  She  departed 
Quiberon  14  November  for  a westbound  voyage  but  after 
weathering  a gale,  she  was  forced  to  put  in  for  repairs  and 
fuel  at  Bermuda.  She  arrived  New  York  15  December, 
and  two  more  cargo  runs  to  St.  Nazaire  and  Rotterdam 
were  completed  by  20  May  1919. 

In  June  she  was  directed  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  take 
on  a load  of  onions  destined  for  St.  Nazaire.  A few  days 
out  of  Galveston  it  was  found  that  the  temperature  and 
condition  of  the  cargo  in  the  holds  was  such  that  decay 
had  set  in.  Montclair  was  ordered  to  Norfolk.  Upon  arrival 
25  June  it  was  decided  to  place  her  in  line  for  demobiliza- 
tion. She  decommissioned  7 July  1919  and  returned  to  the 
USSB.  She  continued  to  operate  as  a refrigerated  cargo 
ship  under  Shipping  Board  ownership  until  1932. 


Monterey 

A city  in  California,  south  of  San  Francisco,  founded 
by  the  Spanish  and  named  for  the  Count  of  Monterey  in 
1598.  During  the  Mexican  War,  it  was  captured  by  a land- 
ing force  of  250  Marines  and  bluejackets  under  Capt. 
William  Mervine,  USMC,  7 July  1846. 

I 

(StTug : t.  87 ; 1.  75' ; b.  18' ; dr.  7' ; a.  1 24-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Monterey , a steam  screw  tug,  was  built  as 
Monitor  in  1862  by  Eden  Landing,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  from  William  Mighell  20  April 
1863;  renamed  Monterey  18  May  1863;  and  placed  in 
service  the  same  day. 

The  first  tug  permanently  assigned  to  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Monterey  served  the  Navy  at  that  base  for  nearly 
three  decades,  operating  in  and  around  Mare  Island  and 
San  Francisco  Bay,  towing  ships  and  barges  during  the 
shipyard’s  years  of  development  into  one  of  America’s 
largest  shipbuilding  centers.  Her  name  was  changed  to 
Ivy  3 January  1891  and  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  7 October  1892  and  scrapped. 

II 

(BM-6 : dp.  4,084 ; 1.  260'11"  ; b.  59' ; dr.  14' ; s.  13.6  k. ; cpl. 
210;  a.  2 12''.  2 10",  6 6-pdrs. ; cl.  Monterey) 

The  second  Monterey  (BM-6)  was  laid  down  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  20  December  1889 ; 


launched  28  April  1891 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Kate  C.  Gunn  ; 
and  commissioned  13  February  1893,  Capt.  Lewis  Kempff 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron  for  harbor  defense, 
Monterey  operated  out  of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  making 
numerous  voyages  to  ports  on  the  west  coast  on  maneuvers 
and  target  practice  during  her  first  5 years  of  naval  serv- 
ice. Each  spring  the  monitor  would  make  a voyage  down 
the  California  coast  or  up  to  Washington  for  target  prac- 
tice. From  April  to  August  1895,  she  made  an  extended 
voyage  down  the  South  American  coast  to  Callao,  Peru, 
via  Acapulco,  Mazatlan,  and  Panama.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  American  War  and  Commodore  George 
Dewey’s  great  victory  in  Manila  Bay  1 May  1898,  Monterey 
was  ordered  to  sail  for  the  Philippines  to  provide  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  with  big  gun  support  against  possible 
attack  by  Spanish  battleship  Paleyo. 

Though  not  designed  for  extended  ocean  cruising,  the 
big  monitor  departed  San  Diego  11  June  in  company  with 
collier  Brutus  for  Manila.  Sailing  via  Honolulu  and  Apra. 
Guam,  the  two  ships  made  the  8,000-mile  voyage  without 
mishap,  arriving  Cavite  13  August,  and  Monterey  re- 
mained in  the  Philippines  supporting  the  occupation  of 
Luzon  into  1899.  On  18  September  she  commenced  5 days 
of  operations  in  Subic  Bay  with  gunboats  Charleston  and 
Concord  and  supply  ship  Zafiro,  helping  to  destroy  a large 
gun  at  the  head  of  the  bay  on  the  25th.  She  remained  in 
the  Philippines  until  6 April  1900  and  then  sailed  for 
China,  receiving  new  boilers  at  Hong  Kong,  and  then  oper- 
ating from  July  1900  to  September  1901  as  station  ship 
at  Shanghai,  voyaging  upriver  to  Nanking  from  25  to  31 
July  1902  with  Special  Commissioner  T.  S.  Sharretts  on 
board  for  a diplomatic  mission.  Monterey  continued  her 
operations  along  the  coast  of  China  from  Chefoo  to  Hong 
Kong,  also  serving  as  station  ship  at  Shanghai  for  brief 
periods,  until  returning  to  Cavite  in  the  spring  of  1903 
for  repairs.  There  she  decommissioned  15  December  1904. 

Monterey  recommissioned  in  reserve  at  Olongapo  Naval 
Station  28  September  1907  but  8%  months  later  was  placed 
in  ordinary  7 May  1908.  She  remained  at  Olongapo,  recom- 
missioning in  reserve  through  November  1911,  making 
brief  voyages  to  Cavite  and  Manila  Subic  Bays  for  repairs 
and  target  practice.  The  ship  was  placed  in  full  commis- 
sion 9 November  1911.  She  sailed  11  November  for  Amoy. 
China,  and  operated  off  the  China  coast  in  protection  of 
American  interests  at  Foochow,  Swatow,  and  Shanghai 
until  returning  via  Hong  Kong  to  Cavite  16  November 
1913.  Monterey  returned  to  reserve  at  Olongapo  11  Febru- 
ary 1913,  and  when  World  War  I broke  out  in  Europe 
moved  to  Cavite  11  August  1914.  She  returned  to  Olongapo 
in  May  1915  and  then  on  24  December  sailed  to  cruise  the 
Philippines,  operating  in  the  Manila-Cavite  area  on  drills. 


I 
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USS  Monterey,  a monitor,  circa  1898. 
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recruiting,  and  making  an  island  patrol  as  far  south  as 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  returning  to  Cavite  29  June  1916. 

The  old  monitor  departed  Cavite  13  November  1917, 
was  taken  in  tow  by  collier  Ajax  on  the  15th,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Guam  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  19 
December.  Assigned  as  station  ship  for  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Station,  Monterey  remained  in  service  at  the  sub- 
marine base  until  decommissioned  27  August  1921.  She 
was  sold  to  A.  Bercovich  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  towed 
across  the  Pacific  for  scrapping. 

Ill 

(CVL-26 : dp.  11,000;  1.  622'6" ; b.  71'6"  : ew.  109'2"  ; 

dr.  26' ; s.  31.6  k. ; cpl.  1,569;  a.  26  40mm„  20  20mm„  45 

ac. ; cl.  Independence) 

Bay  ton  (CL-78)  was  laid  down  29  December  1941  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. ; reclassi- 
fied CV-26  27  March  1942 ; renamed  Monterey  31  March 
1942 ; launched  28  February  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  N. 
L.  Bellinger;  and  commissioned  17  June  1943,  Capt.  Lestor 
T.  Hundt  in  command. 

Monterey  was  reclassified  CVL-26  15  July  1943,  shortly 
after  commissioning,  and,  after  shakedown,  departed 
Philadelphia  for  the  western  Pacific.  She  reached  the 
Gilberts  19  November  1943,  in  time  to  help  secure  Makin 
Island.  She  took  part  in  strikes  on  Kavieng,  New  Ireland. 
25  December,  as  part  of  TG  37.2,  and  supported  the  land- 
ings at  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  until  8 February  1944. 
The  light  carrier  then  operated  with  TF  58  during  raids 
in  the  Carolines,  Marianas,  northern  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Bonins  from  February  through  July  1944.  During  this  time 
she  was  also  involved  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines 
Sea  on  29  and  30  April. 

Monterey  then  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul, 
departing  once  again  on  29  August.  She  launched  strikes 
against  Wake  Island  on  3 September,  then  joined  TF  38 
and  participated  in  strikes  in  the  southern  Philippines  and 
the  Ryukyus.  October  through  December  1944  were  spent 
in  the  Philippines,  supporting  first  the  Leyte,  and  then  the 
Mindoro  landings. 

Though  enemy  planes  had  been  unable  to  damage 
Monterey,  she  did  not  complete  her  first  full  year  of 
service  unscathed.  On  December  she  steamed  into  the 
path  of  a howling  typhoon  with  winds  over  100  knots. 
At  the  height  of  the  storm,  which  lasted  2 days,  several 
planes  tore  loose  from  their  cables,  causing  several  fires 
on  the  hangar  deck.  Monterey  arrived  Bremerton,  Wash., 
for  overhaul,  in  January  1945.  She  rejoined  TF  58  and  sup- 
ported Okinawa  operations  by  launching  strikes  against 
Nansei  Shoto  and  Kyushu  from  9 May  through  1 June. 
She  rejoined  TF  38  for  the  final  strike  against  Honshu 
and  Hokkaido  from  1 July  to  15  August. 

She  departed  Japanese  waters  7 September,  having 
embarked  troops  at  Tokyo,  and  steamed  home,  arriving 
New  York  City  17  October.  Monterey  left  behind  an  im- 
pressive and  enviable  war  record.  Her  planes  sank  five 
enemy  warships,  and  damaged  others.  She  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Japanese 
shipping,  hundreds  of  planes,  and  vital  industrial  com- 
plexes. She  was  assigned  “Magic-Carpet”  duty,  and  made 
several  voyages  between  Naples  and  Norfolk.  She  de- 
commissioned 11  February  1947,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Philadelphia  Group. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Monterey  re- 
commissioned 15  September  1950.  She  departed  Norfolk 
3 January  1951,  and  proceeded  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
she  operated  for  the  next  4 years  under  the  Naval  Training 
Command,  training  thousands  of  naval  aviation  cadets, 
student  pilots,  and  helicopter  trainees.  Between  1 and  11 
October  1954,  she  took  part  in  a flood  rescue  mission  in 
Honduras.  She  departed  Pensacola  9 June  1955,  and 
steamed  to  rejoin  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Philadelphia 
Group.  She  decommissioned  16  January  1956.  Reclassified 
AVT-2  on  15  May  1959,  she  remains  berthed  at  Phila- 
delphia into  1969. 

Monterey  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Montezuma 

Former  merchant  name  retained. 

( Ship : t.  347 ; dr.  16' ; cpl.  180 ; a.  20  9-pdrs. ) 

Montezuma,  a 20-gun  converted  merchant  ship,  was 
built  in  \ irginia  in  1795  for  transatlantic  voyages ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  26  June  1798  from  William  Taylor  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  service  against  French  naval  vessels 
and  privateers  attacking  American  merchantmen  during 
the  “quasi-war” ; and  placed  in  service  by  the  end  of 
August  1798,  Capt.  Alexander  Murray  in  command. 

Departing  Baltimore  3 November,  Montezuma  sailed  as 
flagship  of  a squadron  consisting  of  brig  Norfolk,  cutter 
Eagle,  and  schooner  Retaliation  for  the  West  Indies 
to  cruise  off  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  to  protect  Amer- 
ican merchantmen  and  search  for  French  men-of-war.  The 
ships  encountered  two  enemy  vessels  20  November  and 
gave  chase,  capturing  without  a fight  brig  Fair  American, 
an  American  vessel  taken  by  French  privateers  only  5 
days  previous,  but  losing  Retaliation  to  two  French  frig- 
ates that  appeared  on  the  horizon.  After  a long  chase, 
the  squadron  was  able  to  evade  the  French  warships  and 
then  put  into  St.  Thomas.  Montezuma  continued  on  her 
duty  in  the  West  Indies,  convoying  merchant  ships  to 
various  Caribbean  ports  into  1799  and  then  on  7 March 
fell  in  with  and  captured  French  brig  Lcs  Amis,  16  guns, 
off  Curacao.  She  was  ordered  home  in  mid-March  and 
arrived  Philadelphia  after  convoying  57  merchant  ships 
to  various  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  12  May  1799. 

Montezuma  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  28  May,  Lt.  John  Mullowney  in  command,  this 
time  bound  for  St.  Kitts  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  escort- 
ing U.S.  shipping  and  then  sailing  to  Jamaica  to  take  on 
prize  money,  carrying  it  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  Fort 
Mifflin  31  July,  The  warship  departed  Fort  Mifflin  4 
August  on  her  last  voyage  in  the  Navy,  dispatched  to  St. 
Kitts  to  pick  up  French  prisoners  for  immediate  return  to 
Baltimore.  Arriving  28  August,  Montezuma,  because  of 
cramped,  unfavorable  conditions,  loaded  only  50  prisoners 
and  departed  on  the  30th  to  return  Baltimore,  arriving 
14  September. 

There  the  ship  remained  while  all  her  armament  and 
stores  were  removed,  preparatory  to  being  sold,  because 
of  her  poor  seakeeping  ability  as  a warship.  Following 
much  deliberation,  Montezuma  was  finally  sold  to  her 
original  owner,  William  Taylor  of  Baltimore  30  Decem- 
ber 1799.  Reequipped  for  merchant  service  she  sailed  the 
Atlantic  on  a Baltimore-Liverpool  run  until  disposed  of 
some  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812. 

II 

(Ship:  t.  424) 

The  second  Montezuma  was  purchased  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  29  November  1861  to  be  sunk  as  part  of  the  second 
“stone  fleet.”  Destined  for  Savannah  in  January,  she  was 
sunk  as  an  obstruction  to  Southern  shipping  in  Wilming- 
ton Narrows,  Lazarette  Creek,  Ga.,  in  April  1862. 

III 

( YTB-145  : dp.  237 ; 1. 100' ; b.  25' ; dr.  11' ; s.  12  k. ) 

Third  Montezuma  was  constructed  as  a harbor  tug  by 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  and 
launched  2 December  1940.  She  was  delivered  to  the 
Navy  8 April  1941  as  YT-145  and  assigned  to  the  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  was  allocated  to  the  5th  Naval 
District,  and  throughout  the  war  she  operated  out  of  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Montezuma’s  classification  was  changed  from  YT  to 
YTB  effective  5 May.  With  the  postwar  reduction  in  force 
she  was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve  and  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  She  was  reactivated  in  Sep- 
tember 1950  and  has  continued  to  serve  the  fleet  as  a har- 
bor tug  into  1969. 
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Montgomery 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, born  in  northern  Ireland  23  December  1738,  fought 
at  Quebec  with  Wolfe,  and  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  He  returned  to  America  in  1772, 
purchased  an  estate  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

When  war  with  England  broke  out,  Montgomery  sided 
with  the  Americans  and  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  in  the  fall  of  1775.  He  succeeded  General  Schuyler 
in  command  of  the  expedition  against  Canada,  captured 
Fort  St.  John’s  and  Fort  Chambly,  and  entered  Montreal 
in  triumph.  Montgomery  was  killed  by  British  artillery 
during  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec,  31  December 
1775. 

I 

(Fr:  24  guns) 

The  first  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  first  13  frigates 
authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress  13  December  1775 
She  was  built  by  Lancaster  Burling  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. ; launched  late  in  October  1776 ; but,  because  of  the 
British  capture  of  New  York  City  and  the  closing  of  the 
Hudson  River,  was  never  finished.  The  frigate  was  burned 
to  prevent  capture  6 October  1777. 

II 

( Si  or  Sch  : a.  9 long  9-pdrs.,  2 18-pdr.  Columbiads) 

The  second  Montgomery,  a sloop  or  schooner,  was  built 
in  1813  by  Thomas  Macdonough  and  purchased  6 August 
1813  for  duty  on  Lake  Champlain,  preventing  plundering 
expeditions  and  convoying  Hampton’s  troops  trying  to 
penetrate  into  Canada.  Montgomery  continued  service  on 
the  lake  until  deactivated  and  sold  in  1815. 

III 

( ScStGbt. : t.  787 ; 1.  201'6"  ; b.  28'7"  ; dr.  15'6"  ; 
s.  8 k. ; a.  1 8”,  4 32-pdrs. ) 

Montgomery,  a wooden  screw  steamer,  was  built  at 
New  York  in  1858 ; chartered  by  the  Navy  in  May  1861 ; 
purchased  at  New  York  28  August  1861;  and  commis- 
sioned 27  May  1861  at  New  York,  Comdr.  O.  S.  Glisson  in 
command. 

From  June  to  November,  Montgomery  blockaded  Apa- 
lachicola, Fla.,  off  which  she  captured  Finland,  lacking 
proper  papers,  29  August.  In  November,  she  began  patrol- 
ling the  coast  from  Washington  to  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
on  the  8th  had  a running  fight  with  Tallahassee,  the  Con- 
federate iron  propellor.  After  temporary  duty  off  Ship 
Island  2 December,  she  was  attacked  off  Horn  Island  Pass 
2 days  later  by  Florida  and  Pamlico,  but  was  not 
damaged. 

Joining  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  20  January 
1862,  Montgomery  reported  off  Ship  Island  3 days  later. 
She  took  schooner  Isabel  (formerly  W.  R.  King)  off 
Atchafalaya  Bay  1 February,  then  carried  dispatches  to 
Tampa  before  joining  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron to  hunt  for  schooner  Columbia  off  San  Luis  Pass,  Tex., 
5 April.  Finding  the  schooner  abandoned,  Montgomery 
burned  her,  then  captured  a large  sloop.  Cruising  the 
Mexican  and  Texas  coasts,  she  helped  free  American 
citizens  held  in  Mexico  the  latter  part  of  April  and  took 
British  schooner  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  the  Rio  Grande  3 
June. 

Further  prizes  were  Blanche,  chased  ashore  at  Havana 
7 October ; British  steamer  Caroline,  taken  off  Mobile  28 
October;  and  sloop  William  E.  Chester,  taken  20  No- 
vember. She  continued  to  blockade  Mobile  into  1863,  then 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  search- 
ing for  Confederate  cruiser  Tacony  off  Nantucket  Shoals 
in  June  and  Confederate  armed  cruiser  Florida  in  the 
same  area  in  July.  In  August  she  joined  the  Wilmington 
Blockade  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Among  her  1864  operations  in  this  area  were  the  cap- 
ture of  Pet  11  February ; the  destruction  of  blockade 


running  steamer  Dove  7 June;  the  capture  of  Bendigo, 
aground  on  Wilmington  Bar  13  June ; and  the  seizure  of 
Bat  off  Western.  Bar  11  October.  Other  ships  of  the  block- 
ade aided  in  these  captures.  In  December  and  January 
she  joined  in  the  attack  on  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

In  February  1865,  Montgomery  patrolled  off  Cape  Fear 
River,  engaging  Half  Moon  Battery  the  11th,  then  be- 
ginning a coastal  patrol  from  Wilmington  to  Georgetown, 
S.C.,  24  February.  Decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  20  June  1865,  she  was  sold  at  public  auction  10 
August  1865,  redocumented  1 April  1866,  and  had  mer- 
chant service  into  1877. 

IV 

(C-9 : dp.  2,094;  1.  269'6" ; b.  37';  dr.  14'7" ; s.  17  k. ; 

cpl.  274;  a.  9 5",  6 6-pdrs.,  2 1-pdrs.,  3 18"  tt. ; 

cl.  Montgomery) 

The  fourth  Montgomery  (C— 9),  named  for  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  was  launched  5 December  1891  by  Columbia  Iron 
Works,  Baltimore,  Md. ; sponsored  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith ; 
and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  21  June  1894, 
Comdr.  Charles  W.  Davis  is  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  the  new 
cruiser  operated  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  During  the  Spanish- American  War,  she  cruised 
near  Cuba  and  Haiti  in  April  1898  and  in  May  joined  the 
blockade  of  Havana.  She  took  two  prizes,  Lorenzo  and 
Frasquito,  5 May,  and  shelled  the  Spanish  forts  a week 
later. 

In  April  1899  Montgomery  transferred  to  the  South  At- 
lantic Squadron  and  operated  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  America  until  returning  to  the  United  States  and 
decommissioning  at  New  York  15  September  1900.  Re- 
commissioned 15  May  1902,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Carib- 
bean Division,  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  operated  in 
the  West  Indies  until  decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  15 
September  1904. 

Montgomery  recommissioned  2 January  1908  and  op- 
erated in  the  5th  Naval  District  as  a torpedo  experimen- 
tal ship.  From  1914  to  1918  she  served  with  the  Maryland 
Naval  Militia.  Renamed  Anniston  14  March  1918,  she 
was  assigned  to  Division  2,  American  Patrol  Detachment, 
for  patrol  and  escort  duty  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean.  Decommissioning  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  16 
May  1918,  Anniston  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  25 
August  1919  and  sold  14  November  1919. 

V 

(DD-121 ; dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  8'8"  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  113;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.,  1 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Wiclces) 

The  fifth  Montgomery  (DD-121),  named  for  Rear  Adm. 
John  B.  Montgomery  (1794-1873),  built  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  launched  23  March  1918; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Jones,  a deseendent  of  Admiral 
Montgomery ; and  commissioned  26  July  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
W.  R.  Purnell  in  command. 

Following  an  east  coast  shakedown,  Montgomery  left 
Hampton  Roads  25  August  1918  for  her  first  antisubma- 
rine patrol,  alternating  such  patrols  with  coastal  escort 
duty  until  the  close  of  World  War  I.  She  conducted  train- 
ing and  fleet  maneuvers  from  Maine  to  Cuba  until  19 
July  1919,  when  she  departed  Hampton  Roads  for  west 
coast  duty. 

Montgomery  arrived  San  Diego  7 August  to  join  De- 
stroyer Squadron  4,  Pacific  Fleet.  For  the  next  3%  years 
she  took  part  in  fleet  operations  from  Alaska  to  Panama, 
then  on  17  March  1922  began  inactivation  at  San  Diego, 
where  she  decommissioned  6 June  1922. 

Redesignated  DM-4.7,  5 January  1981,  Montgomery 
was  converted  to  a light  minelayer  and  recommissioned 
20  August  1931.  In  December  she  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
her  base  until  14  June  1937,  when  she  returned  to  San 
Diego,  there  to  decommission  7 December  1937  and  go 
into  reserve. 
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With  world  tension  increasing  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II,  Montgomery  reactivated,  recommissioning  25  Septem- 
ber 1939.  She  trained  for  possible  war  service  and  com- 
pleted several  towing  assignments  on  the  west  coast  until 
3 December  1940  when  she  sailed  for  her  new  home  port, 
Pearl  Harbor. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  Japanese  attack  7 Decem- 
ber 1941,  Montgomery  immediately  began  antisubmarine 
patrols  in  the  approaches  to  the  vital  base,  as  well  as 
interisland  convoy  duty.  Departing  Hawaii  11  April  1942 
for  Suva,  Fiji,  Montgomery  began  16  months  operating 
from  Suva,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Noumea  for  escort  and 
minelaying  operations  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  aiding  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Solomons.  One  interruption  to  this 
service  was  22  September  to  12  November,  when  she  sailed 
north  to  lay  mines  in  the  Aleutians  in  preparation  for 
the  recapture  of  Attu  and  Kiska. 

While  laying  a minefield  off  Guadalcanal  on  the  night 
of  24  to  25  August  1943,  Montgomery  collided  with  light 
minelayer  Preble,  losing  20  feet  of  her  bow.  She  made 
temporary  repairs  at  Tulagi  and  Espiritu  Santo,  then 
sailed  1 October  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  19  October. 

Repairs  completed,  Montgomery  began  10  months  of 
activity  which  included  2 convoy  escort  voyages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  (8  December  1943  to  5 Feb- 
ruary 1944),  defensive  minelaying  around  Kwajalein  (17 
March  to  4 April),  convoy  escort  to  Majuro  (May  1944), 
and  local  convoy  escort  in  the  Hawaiians.  Montgomery 
attacked  an  enemy  submarine  contact  25  June  1944  with- 
out evident  result.  After  an  escort  voyage  to  Eniwetok 
and  return  (28  June  to  16  July),  she  sailed  for  Guadal- 
canal to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus. 

Getting  underway  for  the  assault  6 September,  Mont- 
gomery took  station  off  Peleliu  12  September  to  destroy 
mines  swept  from  the  Japanese  minefields.  On  17  Septem- 
ber she  screened  transports  landing  assault  troops  on 
Angaur,  and  2 days  later  sailed  for  mine  destruction  and 
patrol  duties  at  Ulithi  until  14  October.  She  bombarded 
Ngulu  15  October  and  acted  as  mother  ship  for  small  mine- 
layers during  the  capture  of  the  atoll. 

While  anchored  off  Ngulu  17  October,  with  her  engines 
secured,  Montgomery  sighted  a mine  floating  close  aboard 
to  port.  The  wind  swung  the  ship  down  onto  the  mine  be- 
fore she  could  get  underway  or  destroy  it.  The  resulting 
explosion  flooded  both  enginerooms  and  one  fireroom,  rup- 
tured fuel  tanks,  and  killed  four  of  her  crew.  Salvage  ef- 
forts kept  her  afloat  until  she  could  be  towed  to  Ulithi  for 
repairs.  Underway  on  her  own  power  12  January  1945, 
Montgomery  arrived  San  Francisco  14  February.  There 
it  was  recommended  that  she  be  decommissioned,  which 
she  was  23  April  1945.  Montgomery  was  sold  11  March 
1946. 

Montgomery  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Montgomery  County 

Counties  in  18  states  of  the  United  States. 

(LST-1041 : dp.  1,625 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14'1"  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  226;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-lOJfl  was  laid  down  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Is- 
land, Pa.,  12  November  1944 ; launched  20  January  1945 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  L.  Gibson ; ferried  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans ; and  commissioned 
19  February  1945. 

Following  shakedown  along  the  gulf  coast,  LST-10J,1 
loaded  cargo  and  sailed  for  duty  in  the  Pacific  in  early 
April.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  reached  Eniwetok,  Marshalls,  5 June  and  began  cargo 
shuttle  missions  to  American  bases  in  the  mid-  and 
western  Pacific.  Operating  with  LST  Group  97,  she  sailed 
later  in  the  month  via  Guam  and  Saipan  to  Okinawa 
where  she  unloaded  military  supplies  in  mid- July.  Later 
that  month  she  returned  to  the  Marshalls  and  was 
anchored  at  Eniwetok  when  the  Japanese  agreed  to  cease 
hostilities. 


LST-lOJft  thence  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  and 
from  2 to  24  September  she  supported  occupation  opera- 
tions in  Japan.  After  occupation  duty,  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States  and  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,  6 December.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade  this  LST  maintained  a busy  pattern 
of  logistics,  support,  and  amphibious  training  operations. 
She  took  part  in  numerous  Atlantic  Fleet  and  type-train- 
ing exercises.  Training  and  readiness  operations  sent  her 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  addition,  LST-lO^l  took  part  in  providing  valuable 
support  of  operations  off  Greenland  and  in  Baffin  Bay.  She 
carried  out  three  logistics  runs ; and,  during  her  third 
mission  from  September  to  November  1953,  she  assisted 
in  salvaging  SS  Atlantic  Waters  after  the  merchant  ship 
grounded  in  the  approaches  to  Goose  Bay,  Labrador.  In 
September  1955  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  During  the  next  months  she 
ranged  the  Mediterranean  from  Greece  to  southern  France. 
Thence,  she  resumed  training  duty  out  of  Norfolk  in  Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

Named  Montgomery  County  1 July  1955,  the  LST  con- 
tinued duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious  Force 
until  31  January  1956  when  she  decommissioned  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
she  remained  in  her  Florida  berthing  area  until  mid-1960. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1960.  In 
August  1961  she  was  sold  under  terms  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  to  the  West  German  Federal  Re- 
public. Scheduled  for  conversion  to  battle  damage  repair 
ship,  the  conversion  was  never  undertaken  and  she  was 
scrapped  in  1968  without  having  seen  any  commissioned 
service  in  the  German  Navy. 


Monticello 

Home  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson  near  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  noted  as  a landmark  in  American  domestic 
architecture,  and  designed  by  Jefferson  himself. 

I 

(SeStGbt:  t.  655;  1.  180';  b.  29';  dr.  12'10'' ; s.  11.5  k. ; 
a.  8 May  1861 1 9",  2 32-pdrs. ) 

The  first  Monticello,  a wooden  screw-steamer  was  built 
at  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  1859;  chartered  by  the  Navy  in  May 
1861 ; and  purchased  12  September  1861  at  New  York 
from  H.  P.  Cromwell  & Co.,  for  service  in  the  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  Capt.  Henry  Eagle  in  command. 

Monticello  was  renamed  Star  3 May  1861,  but  resumed 
her  original  name  23  May.  Seeing  immediate  action,  Mon- 
ticello relieved  Baltimore  in  blockading  the  James  River 
and  preventing  communication  with  the  Elizabeth  River 
2 May,  then  relieved  Quaker  City  at  Cape  Henry  the  8th. 
She  engaged  the  batteries  at  Sewell’s  Point  10  to  14  May, 
then  continued  blockade  duty  until  steaming  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Smith’s  Island  24  June.  Operating  with  the 
Army  on  the  James  River  above  Newport  News  5 July, 
she  dispersed  a body  of  Confederate  cavalry.  Often  engag- 
ing Confederate  batteries  through  the  remainder  of  1861, 
she  was  in  the  squadron  that  captured  the  batteries  at 
Hatteras  Inlet  28  and  29  August  in  the  first  significant 
Union  victory,  one  which  greatly  encouraged  the  North. 
She  drove  off  Confederates  attacking  Union  soldiers  in 
that  area  5 October. 

Departing  Baltimore  25  March  1862  for  the  blockade  of 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  Monticello  sent  a boat  party  to  the  ex- 
pedition up  Little  River  26  June  that  destroyed  two 
schooners.  She  engaged  the  batteries  at  New  Inlet  12  July, 
and  took  British  schooner  Revere  off  Wilmington  21  Oc- 
tober. After  relieving  Genessee  on  blockade  at  Shallow 
Inlet  15  November,  Monticello  destroyed  British  schoon- 
ers Ariel  and  Ann  there  the  24th. 

Monticello  operated  around  Little  River  through  1863, 
taking  British  schooner  Sun  30  March,  and  steamer  Old 
Fellow  15  April.  She  joined  the  expedition  to  Murrell’s 
Inlet  25  April,  and  shelled  a schooner  there  12  May  with 
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Conemaugh.  In  November  she  destroyed  salt  works  near 
Little  River  Inlet. 

Returning  to  the  Wilmington  blockade  in  January  1864, 
she  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Smithville  29  February, 
capturing  Captain  Kelly  of  General  Hobert’s  staff.  In 
July  she  joined  in  the  chase  after  CSS  Florida,  and  24 
August  attacked  Confederate  batteries  at  Masonboro 
Inlet. 

Monticello  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher 
24  and  25  December  and  13  and  14  January  1865.  She 
took  the  surrender  of  Fort  Casswell  18  and  19  January, 
then  participated  in  the  Little  River  expedition  of  4 to 
6 February. 

After  the  war,  Monticello  decommissioned  24  July  1865 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  at 
Boston  to  W.  H.  Lincoln  1 November  1865.  Redocumented 
for  merchant  service  25  July  1866,  she  served  American 
commerce  until  foundering  off  Newfoundland  29  April 
1872. 

II 

( AP-61 : dp.  25,000;  1.  651'10"  ; b.  27'6"  ; dr.  26'7" ; s. 

21.5  k. ; cpl.  494  ; trp.  751  a.  1 5”,  6 3") 

The  second  Monticello  (AP-61)  was  built  in  1928  as 
Conte  Grande  by  Stabilimento  Tecnico,  Triestine,  Trieste, 
Italy ; as  an  Italian-flag  ship,  interned  in  Brazil  at  the 
opening  of  World  War  II ; purchased  16  April  1942  by  the 
United  States ; and  commissioned  the  same  day  in  Brazil, 
Capt.  Morton  L.  Deyo  in  command. 

Monticello  sailed  north  for  conversion  to  a transport  at 
Philadelphia,  completed  10  September  1942.  She  left  New 
York  2 November  for  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  carry- 
ing troops  to  Casablanca.  Returning  to  New  York,  she 
sailed  again  25  December,  carrying  men  for  the  various 
commands  of  the  China-Burma-India  Theater  to  Karachi, 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Australia,  and  Ceylon. 

The  transport  returned  to  New  York  24  April  1943, 
carried  reinforcements  to  Oran  on  two  voyages,  then  sailed 
from  Africa  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. Through  the  first  half  of  1944  she  carried  men  from 
San  Francisco  to  Californian  ports,  Australia,  Hawaii, 
and  the  burgeoning  bases  of  the  South  Pacific.  In  June 
1944  she  began  the  first  of  a series  of  transatlantic  voyages 
bringing  men  to  win  victory  in  Europe,  operating  with  a 
Coast  Guard  crew  after  6 August  1945.  She  decommis- 
sioned at  Norfolk  22  March  1946  and  returned  to  WSA 
for  disposal  27  May  1946.  She  was  returned  to  the  Italian 
government  in  June  1947. 

III 

(LSD-35 : dp.  12,510;  1.  510' ; b.  84' ; dr.  18'6" ; s.  23  k. ; 
cpl.  304 ; a.  8 3"  ; cl.  Thomaston) 

The  third  Monticello  (LSD-35)  was  laid  down  6 June 
1955  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; 
launched  10  August  1956 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  R. 
Sheppard,  wife  of  Congressman  Sheppard  of  California ; 
and  commissioned  29  March  1957,  Capt.  J.  T.  Hodgson, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

After  outfitting  and  trials  off  the  East  Coast,  Monticello 
arrived  at  her  homeport,  San  Diego,  27  May  1957  to  join 
Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  immediately  began 
shakedown  training.  She  continued  to  operate  off  the 
Pacific  coast,  joining  in  major  amphibious  training  opera- 
tions which  took  her  to  Eniwetok  in  1958  and  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  in  1959,  serving  usually  as  primary  control  ship. 
Such  operations,  involving  ships  of  all  types  along  with 
underwater  demolition  teams  and  Marines,  keep  the  fleet 
at  top  readiness  for  any  challenge  of  diplomatic  crisis  or 
war  itself. 

On  14  November  1960  Monticello  sailed  for  a 7-month  de- 
ployment with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific.  She 
was  combat-loaded  with  part  of  a Marine  renforced  bat- 
talion landing  team,  and  was  alerted  four  times  during 
the  Laos  crisis,  steaming  with  Paul  Revere  (APA-248) 
and  four  escorting  destroyers  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 


the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Returning  to  San  Diego  in  July,  Monti- 
cello joined  in  a joint  Army-Navy-Air  Force  amphibious 
exercise  at  San  Juan  Island,  Wash.,  in  September,  then 
returned  to  fleet  training  operations  from  her  homeport. 

Monticello  sailed  18  February  1962  in  JTF  8 for  nuclear 
weapons  tests  at  Christmas  Island,  first  carrying  cargo 
between  Christmas  Island  and  San  Diego,  and  then  acting 
as  command  ship  during  tests  of  antisubmarine  weapons. 
In  June,  she  sailed  again  to  Christmas  Island  to  aid  in 
closing  down  the  test  operation,  and  continued  to  a sec- 
ond 7th  Fleet  tour  of  duty  highlighted  by  a large  amphibi- 
ous exercise  at  Okinawa.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  and 
a program  of  training  with  Camp  Pendleton  marines, 
necessary  overhaul,  and  refresher  training  early  in 
December. 

She  again  joined  the  7th  Fleet’s  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  from  January  to  October  1964,  taking  part  in 
SEATO  as  well  as  U.S.  exercises. 

After  operating  on  the  Atlantic  coast  through  much  of 
1965,  Monticello  headed  back  to  the  western  Pacific  in 
August.  Early  in  1966,  she  steamed  to  South  Vietnam  for 
operation  “Double  Eagle,”  the  longest  and  largest  am- 
phibious operation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  up  to  that  time. 
It  enabled  Allied  forces  to  engage  Vietcong  near  Thac 
Tru  and  secure  a beachhead  in  a key  area.  At  the  opera- 
tion’s conclusion,  26  February,  she  headed  for  Subic  Bay 
en  route  home  via  Hong  Kong,  Yokosuka,  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Pedro  and  training  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  Monticello  got  underway  from  San  Diego  13 
January  1967,  heading  for  the  Far  East.  Much  action 
awaited  her  in  Vietnam.  She  served  as  primary  command 
ship  for  “Beacon  Hill  I”  at  Quang  Tri  20  March  to  2 April 
and  “Beacon  Star”  there  22  April  to  12  May.  She  joined 
in  operation  “Bell”  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  in  “Beacon 
Torch”  and  “Bear  Chain”  in  July,  and  in  August  parti- 
cipated in  “Kangaroo  Kick,”  an  amphibious  feint  off  Hue, 
and  “Belt  Drive,”  again  at  Quang  Tri.  Relieved  at  Danang 
in  September,  Monticello  returned  to  San  Diego  13 
October.  After  an  overhaul  that  lasted  until  early  1968, 
Monticello  conducted  refresher  training  and  local  opera- 
tions out  of  San  Diego.  In  November  of  that  year,  she 
once  again  deployed  to  Vietnam  where  she  remains  into 
1969. 

Montoso 

A former  name  retained. 

(Trans:  t.  3,063;  1.  335';  b.  46'9" ; dr.  20'6" ; s.  10  k. ; 
a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Montoso,  a steamer,  was  built  by  Newport  News  Steam 
& Dry  Dock  Co.,  in  1911 ; chartered  by  the  Army  for  trans- 
port service  during  World  War  I ; taken  over  by  the  Navy 
at  Baltimore ; and  commissioned  11  December  1918  at 
Baltimore. 

Operating  with  NOTS,  Montoso  carried  ammunition  and 
supplies  during  the  war.  She  sailed  for  France  19  Decem- 
ber, arriving  Nantes  15  January  1919;  after  offloading 
and  minor  repairs,  she  got  under  way  for  Baltimore  25 
-January.  En  route,  she  received  an  SOS  from  disabled 
West  Haven,  who  she  located  and  towed  to  Bermuda. 
Arriving  Baltimore  1 March,  Montoso  decommissioned 
and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  to  be  simultaneously 
returned  to  the  New  York  & Puerto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 
on  the  13th.  Sold  to  China  and  renamed  Chee  Hsing  in 
1947,  she  continued  in  merchant  service  until  1950. 

Montour 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  name  Montour  was  assigned  to  rescue  transport 
ship  APR-9,  but  the  contract  for  the  ship  was  canceled 
12  March  1943  prior  to  the  start  of  construction. 
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I 

( A PA-101 : dp.  8,392 ; 1.  492' ; b.  69'6"  ; dr.  26'6"  ; s.  18.4 
k. ; cpl.  540;  a.  2 5 ”,  4 40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl.  Bayfield-, 
T.  C3-S-A2) 

Montour  (APA-101)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  Contract  20  October  1943  by  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; launched  10  March  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  Gulley ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  a loan  charter  basis  and  placed  in  partial  commission 
9 June  1944  to  steam  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  conversion  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. ; and  commissioned  at  New 
York  9 December  1944,  Capt.  James  H.  Thach,  Jr.  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Montour 
sailed  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  1 February  1945. 
Three  days  later  she  proceeded  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where 
she  reported  for  yard  work.  Between  26  March  and  1 
August  she  made  two  voyages  to  the  Marianas.  She  em- 
barked troops  at  San  Francisco  11  August,  and  sailed  for 
the  Philippines,  arriving  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  5 
September.  Assigned  to  transport  troops  destined  for 
occupation  duty  in  Japan,  she  departed  Lingayen  Gulf, 
arriving  at  Wakayama  Ko,  Honshu  7 October.  Montour 
debarked  soldiers  at  Ise  Wan,  Honshu  27  October,  and 
then  reported  for  duty  with  the  “Magic  Carpet”  fleet  for 
the  next  4 months. 

She  made  two  voyages  from  Okinawa  to  the  west  coast, 
disembarking  troops  at  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
Returning  to  the  east  coast,  she  decommissioned  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  19  April  1946.  Delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  23  April,  Montour  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  8 May. 


Montpelier 

The  capital  of  Vermont. 

I 

(Str:  dp.  16,000;  1.  477';  b.  58';  dph.  27'8" ; s.  12.5  k. ; 
a.  18'',  13") 

Montpelier  was  built  in  1912  by  Aktingesellschaft-Nep- 
tune  Co.,  Rostock,  Germany,  and  served  as  Bochum  on  the 
Deutsch-Austral  Line,  registered  in  Hamburg,  until  req- 
uisitioned by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1917 — when  war 
was  declared,  103  German  vessels  in  U.S.  waters  were 
taken  over.  After  war-time  service  as  a Navy-operated 
Army  transport,  Montpelier  was  turned  over  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  18  October  1919. 

Part  of  the  American  Ship  & Commerce  Corp.  of  the 
United  American  Line  in  1922,  the  steamer  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ameriean-Hawaiian  Steam  Ship  Co.  in  1928. 
Renamed  Nevadan,  she  continued  in  merchant  service 
until  1956. 


II 

(CL-57 : dp.  10,000  ; 1.  608'4"  ; b.  66' ; dr.  20' ; s.  33  k. ; cpl. 

992 ; a.  12  6",  12  5",  28  40mm.,  10  20mm.  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  second  Montpelier  (CL-57)  was  laid  down  2 Dec- 
ember 1940  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. ; launched  12  February  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  Corry ; and  commissioned  9 September  1942,  Capt. 
Leighton  Wood  in  command. 

Montpelier  arrived  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  18  January 
1943  from  Norfolk,  Va.  Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Merrill  chose  her 
for  the  flagship  of  CruDiv  12.  On  25  January,  she  reached 
Efate,  New  Herbrides,  her  home  base  for  the  next  few 
months.  While  making  a sweep  around  beleaguered  Guad- 
alcanal, she  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Rennell  Island 
29  January,  the  last  naval  engagement  of  the  Guadal- 
canal campaign. 

Montpelier  covered  the  landings  on  the  Russell  Islands 
on  21  February.  On  the  night  of  5 to  6 March,  she  heavily 
bombarded  the  Vila-Stanmore  airfield  on  Kolombangara 
in  the  Solomons,  and  helped  sink  an  enemy  destroyer. 
She  and  three  other  cruisers  bombarded  Poporang  Island 
on  the  night  of  29-30  June,  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  New  Georgia.  On  the  night  of  11-12  July,  she  bombarded 
Munda,  enabling  troops  to  continue  their  conquest  of  New 
Georgia.  She  patrolled  the  New  Georgia  area  for  the  next 
4 months  to  prevent  Japanese  troop  withdrawals. 

After  a run  to  Sydney,  Australia,  she  joined  TF  39  as 
its  flagship  for  the  invasion  of  the  Treasury  Islands  and 
Bougainville.  On  1 November  Montpelier  shelled  the  Buka- 
Bonis  airfields  on  the  northern  tip  of  Bougainville,  and 
hit  the  Japanese  defenses  on  Poporang  and  Ballale  Is- 
lands, TF  39,  consisting  of  cruisers  and  destroyers,  en- 
gaged a superior  Japanese  force  in  the  Battle  of  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  while  guarding  transports  on  the  night  of 
2 November.  The  result  was  a clear  cut  victory  for  the 
U.S.  ships  commanded  by  Admiral  Merrill.  The  victory 
turned  back  the  Japanese  from  what  would  have  been 
a disasterous  assault  on  the  Bougainville  landing  forces. 
Besides  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  one  ship,  Montpelier 
gunners  shot  down  five  enemy  planes. 

Between  15  and  19  February  1944,  Montpelier  covered 
the  amphibious  landing  on  Green  in  the  Bismareks.  In 
March  she  hunted  shipping  south  of  Truk  and  participated 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Emiraus,  and  began  shelling  Saipan 
14  June  to  support  the  Marianas  invasion.  She  joined 
TF  58  and  participated  in  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Sea  from  19  to  21  June.  During  the  engagement, 
Japanese  carrier  air  groups  were  virtually  annihilated. 
Montpelier  returned  to  the  Marianas,  and  continued  her 
shelling  of  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam.  She  left  the  Mari- 
anas 2 August  for  overhauling  in  the  United  States. 

Returning  25  November,  she  joined  a task  group  off 
Leyte  Gulf.  While  steaming  on  defensive  patrol  off  the 
gulf,  she  fought  off  numerous  kamikaze  attacks,  shooting 
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down  four  planes.  Beginning  12  December,  Montpelier 
provided  beach  cover  for  the  invasion  of  Mindoro.  Fight- 
ing enemy  suicide  planes,  she  protected  troops  at  the  Ling- 
ayen  Gulf  landing  in  January  1945.  In  February  she  sup- 
ported operations  off  Mariveles  Harbor,  Corregidor,  and 
Palawan ; and  from  14  April  to  23  April,  she  covered  the 
landings  on  Mindanao.  From  her  base  at  Subic  Bay  she 
steamed  to  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  arriving  9 June.  Between 
17  June  and  2 July,  she  sailed  off  the  oil  center  at  Balik- 
papen,  providing  support  for  minesweepers,  underwater 
demolition  teams,  and  amphibious  forces.  Australian 
troops  were  extremely  grateful  for  the  devastating  shell- 
ing of  enemy  positions,  which  saved  many  Allied  lives. 
During  the  latter  part  of  July  and  early  August,  Mont- 
pelier made  three  antishipping  sweeps  in  the  East  China 
Sea. 

When  hostilities  ended,  she  anchored  off  Wakayama, 
Japan,  and  helped  speed  up  the  evacuation  of  Allied  pris- 
oners. After  an  inspection  of  Japanese  ships,  part  of  her 
crew  went  ashore  to  view  the  ruins  of  Hiroshima,  ultimate 
reminder  of  the  price  of  aggression.  On  18  October  she 
covered  the  landing  of  occupation  forces  at  Matsuyama. 
Montpelier  departed  from  Hiro  Wan  and  Japanese  waters 
15  November  for  the  east  coast,  having  fought  the  enemy 
from  their  deepest  point  of  advance  to  their  very 
homeland. 

She  reported  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  11  Decem- 
ber and  1 July  1946  reported  for  duty  with  the  16th  Fleet. 
Montpelier  decommissioned  and  berthed  in  reserve  at 
Philadelphia  24  January  1947.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1 March  1959,  and  was  sold  for  scrap  to 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  22  January  1960. 

Montpelier  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Montrolite,  see  Marmora  (IX-189) 

Montrose 

A county  in  Colorado. 

( APA-212 : dp.  14,387;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k. ; 

cpl.  692 ; a.  1 5",  12  40mm. ; cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Montrose  (APA-212)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  Contract  17  June  1944,  by  Permanente  Metals 
Oorp.,  Richmond,  Calif. ; launched  13  September  1944 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Marcia  C.  Barnhart ; and  commissioned 
2 November  1944,  Comdr.  H.  G.  Davis  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  California,  Montrose  embarked 
troops  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  steamed  to  the  Philippines, 
arriving  at  Leyte  21  February  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Ryukus.  She  participated  in  the  landings  in 
Kerama  Retto  26  March,  and  on  2 April,  splashed  two 
kamikazes.  She  steamed  to  Menna  Shima  off  Okinawa 
15  April,  and  disembarked  units  of  the  306th  Field  Artil- 
lery. Four  days  later  she  took  part  in  a diversionary  feint 
on  the  southwest  tip  of  Okinawan,  returning  to  Menna 
Shima  23  April.  Leaving  the  Ryukus  she  sailed  to  Ulithi 
with  Army  casualties,  en  route  to  San  Francisco  to  embark 
more  troops. 

She  debarked  these  units  at  Manila  27  July.  For  the 
next  2 months  she  shuttled  troops  between  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii.  From  25  August  to  24  October,  Montrose  was 
busy  carrying  occupation  troops  to  Sasebo,  Kyushu.  She 
decomissioned  26  October  1946,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

After  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea,  Montrose  recom- 
missioned 12  September  1950,  and  arrived  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  8 January  1951  to  help  repel  the  Communist  inva- 
sion. She  took  troops  to  Inchon  early  in  1951 ; and,  in 
April,  after  a run  to  Hong  Kong,  she  steamed  for  the 
California  coast.  She  returned  to  Yokosuka  30  July  1952, 
and  joined  TF  90,  supporting  operations  off  Korea,  until 
returning  to  San  Diego  6 December. 

She  returned  to  Japan  in  March  1954  and  took  part  in 
training  exercises  from  I wo  Jima  to  Korea.  When  Com- 


munism threatened  in  Indochina,  she  sailed  to  Saigon. 
Leaving  Saigon  9 August,  she  proceeded  to  Haiphong  to 
evacuate  refugees  from  there  to  Saigon  as  part  of  opera- 
tion “Passage  to  Freedom.’’  By  12  September  Montrose 
had  evacuated  9,050  people.  She  sailed  home,  arriving 
San  Diego  21  November. 

In  March  1955,  she  steamed  again  for  Japan,  disem- 
barking members  of  the  3d  Marine  Division.  Between 
April  and  November  she  helped  train  South  Korean  am- 
phibious forces  and  operated  off  the  Japanese  coast,  until 
steaming  to  San  Diego  in  November.  She  spent  the  early 
part  of  1956  in  training,  before  proceeding  to  the  Far  East 
for  operations  in  the  Bay  of  Siam  in  October.  She  arrived 
San  Diego  13  April  1957,  and  operated  off  the  California 
coast  for  the  next  5 months.  In  September  she  took  part 
in  cold  weather  landing  exercises  near  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
then  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  12  June,  when  she 
steamed  for  Japan.  Between  1959  and  1965,  she  operated 
off  the  California  coast,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the 
Far  East.  With  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  becoming 
more  precarious,  she  left  San  Diego  23  August  1965,  to 
begin  training  off  Okinawa.  In  November,  she  conducted 
several  successful  strikes  against  the  Vietcong,  the  first 
attack  coming  at  Lang  Ke  Ga.  The  following  month  she 
participated  in  a massive  attack  on  the  Vietcong  near  Da 
Nang.  She  sailed  25  January  1966  for  Cu  Lao  Re,  and  as- 
sisted in  an  attack  on  a Vietcong  stronghold  there.  She 
arrived  14  April  at  San  Diego,  and  returned  for  her  12th 
deployment  in  the  western  Pacific  early  in  1967.  She 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Long  Tau  river,  South  Vietnam, 
on  23  March,  and  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  riverine  force.  While  delivering  supplies  at  Dong 
Ha  25  May,  Montrose  came  under  hostile  fire.  She  arrived 
16  September  1968  at  San  Diego,  and  began  preparation 
for  a return  trip  to  the  western  Pacific  into  1969. 

Montrose  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  three  for  Korean  service. 

Moodna 

Moodna  was  renamed  Keokuk  ( q.v .)  before  being 
launched  6 December  1862. 


Moody 

William  Henry  Moody,  born  23  December  1853  at  New- 
berry, Essex  County,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1876.  Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1895,  he 
served  three  terms  in  Congress,  making  a reputation  by  his 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  his  perse- 
verance in  debate.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1902  and  then  Attorney 
General  in  1904.  He  became  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1906.  In  1910  Justice  Moody  was  retired  by 
special  act  of  Congress  because  of  prolonged  ill  health. 
He  died  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  2 July  1917. 

(DD-277 : dp.  1,308;  1.  314'3” ; b.  30'11"  ; dr.  9'4” ; s. 
34.7  k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3'',  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Moody  (DD-277)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.,  9 December  1918; 
launched  28  June  1919 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Moody, 
sister  of  Justice  Moody ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  10 
December  1919;  Comdr.  James  D.  Wilson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Moody  departed  Boston  9 
February  1920,  loaded  torpedoes  and  ammunition  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  and  steamed  via  New  York,  Guantanamo  and 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Diego 
on  the  31st.  The  flush-decked  four  stacker  operated  along 
the  California  coast  through  June  and  then  departed  San 
Francisco  1 July  for  Washington  where  on  the  10th  she 
joined  the  cruise  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels,  Interior  Secretary  John  B.  Payne,  and  Adm.  Hugh 
Rodman,  Commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  Alaska.  On 
an  inspection  tour  of  Alaskan  coal  and  oil  fields  and  look- 
ing for  possible  fleet  anchorages,  the  cruise  touched  at  nine 
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ports  including  Sitka,  Duncan  Bay,  and  Juneau,  and  lasted 
for  nearly  1 month.  Moody  returned  to  San  Diego  31 
August  to  operate  off  the  California  coast  in  training  and 
in  battle  exercises  for  2 months.  She  put  into  San  Diego 
10  October,  remaining  there  and  decommissioning  15 
June  1922. 

The  destroyer  recommissioned  27  September  1923,  Lt.  E. 
A.  Zehner  in  command.  Assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadrons, 
Battle  Fleet,  the  ship  operated  along  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  next  19  months  and  then  on  27  May  1925  departed 
Bremerton  for  fleet  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Operating  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  Lahaina  Roads  for 
1 month,  she  then  departed  Pearl  1 July  for  the  South 
Pacific,  stopped  at  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  and  then  made  good 
will  visits  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  Dunedin  and 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Returning  via  Honolulu  to  San 
Diego  26  Septemtber,  Moody  then  resumed  west  coast  oper- 
ations into  1927,  including  a voyage  to  Panama  between 
February  and  April  1926. 

On  17  February  1927,  she  sailed  from  San  Diego  for 
tactical  maneuvers  with  the  U.S.  Fleet  in  the  Caribbean. 
Proceeding  through  the  Panama  Canal  4 March,  she 
arrived  Guantanamo  18  March  and  operated  out  of  that 
port  and  Gonaives  on  Fleet  Problem  7,  involving  the  de- 
fense of  the  Panama  Canal  until  22  April.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  for  repairs,  sailing  for  home  16 
May,  arriving  San  Diego  25  June. 

The  destroyer  remained  in  service  with  the  battle  fleet 
through  mid-1929.  From  April  to  June  1928,  she  made 
another  cruise  to  Hawaii  with  the  fleet  for  the  extensive 
exercises  of  Fleet  Problem  8.  She  sailed  to  Mexico  and 
Panama  in  early  1929  and  then  in  July  cruised  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  far  north  as  Ketchikan. 

Moody  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  2 June  1930.  She 
was  towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  arriving  on  the  8th. 
The  destroyer  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  3 November 
and  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  limit- 
ing naval  armaments.  Most  of  her  superstructure  was  sold 
as  scrap  metal  10  June  1931  and  her  hulk  was  sunk  off 
the  California  coast  February  1933. 


Moonstone 

A transparent  or  translucent  feldspar  of  pearly  or  opal- 
ine luster  which  is  used  as  a gem. 

(PYc-9 : dp.  645 ; 1.  171 '9"  ; b.  26'9"  ; dr.  10'6”  ; s.  12  k. ; 
cpl.  50 ; a.  1 3",  2 mg.,  2 dct.) 

Moonstone  (PYc-9),  formerly  Lone  Star,  was  built  in 
1929  by  Germania  Werft,  Kiel,  Germany ; acquired 
through  purchase  from  Frederick  H.  Prince,  Aiken,  S.C., 
10  February  1941 ; converted  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ; and  commissioned  10  April  1941. 

On  2 May  1941  Moonstone  sailed  for  patrol  duty  with 
the  Panamanian  Sea  Frontier  until  2 January  1943,  when 
she  sailed  for  Ecuador  to  aid  in  training  that  country’s 
navy.  In  March  she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  prepare 
for  permanent  transfer  to  Ecuador,  and  in  July  returned 
to  Panama,  where  the  transfer  was  to  take  place.  Upon 
arriving  Balboa,  however,  cracks  in  the  cylinder  blocks 
of  her  engine  were  discovered,  and  she  was  ordered  north 
for  repairs.  On  16  October  in  the  south  entrance  channel 
off  the  Delaware  Capes,  she  collided  with  Greer  and  sank 
immediately,  losing  one  of  her  crew. 


Moore 

Fred  Kenneth  Moore,  born  17  December  1921  at  Camp- 
bell, Tex.,  enlisted  in  the  IT.S.  Navy  31  July  1940.  Onboard 
Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941,  Seaman  Moore 
remained  at  his  station  on  antiaircraft  gun  No.  1 in  spite 
of  orders  to  take  cover  when  the  Japanese  strafing  be- 
came severe.  With  two  other  members  of  the  guncrew,  he 
assisted  in  keeping  the  gun  in  operation  until  he  was 
killed  by  an  explosion.  Seaman  1st  Class  Moore  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  “for  distinguished 


service,  extraordinary  courage  and  devotion  to  duty,  and 
disregard  for  his  own  safety.” 

(DE-240:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7" ; dr.  8'7”  (mean)  ; 

s.  21  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct., 

8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Edsall) 

Moore  (DE-240)  was  laid  down  20  July  1942  at  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. ; launched  20 
December  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Moore,  mother 
of  Seaman  Fred  K.  Moore ; and  commissioned  1 July  1943, 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  P.  Michiels  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Moore  steamed  to 
Norfolk  where  she  reported  for  duty  with  TF  63,  then 
escorted  merchant  convoys,  beginning  10  September  1943. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  had  transited  the  Atlantic 
to  north  Africa  twice.  On  13  January  1944,  she  relieved 
Becker  (DE^47)  for  a month  of  operations  off  the  New 
England  coast  under  ComFleet  Air  Wing,  Quonset,  R.I. 
In  March,  she  sailed  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  abbreviated 
training  exercises  and  then  headed  south  to  Norfolk  where 
she  joined  TG  24.14  and  sailed,  on  the  15th,  in  the  screen 
of  Tripoli  (CVE-64)  for  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  A unit  of  the  4th  Fleet  for 
under  2 months,  she  returned  to  Norfolk,  27  April,  and, 
in  May,  continued  her  patrols  with  Tripoli  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  from  Bermuda  to  Argentia  in  TG  22.4. 

Detached  for  the  month  of  July,  she  conducted  coastal 
operations  and  escort  work,  and  completed  one  escort 
run  to  Bermuda  before  resuming  operations  with  TG-22.4, 
assigned  this  time  to  Core  (CVE-13).  For  the  remainder 
of  the  war  in  Europe  she  operated  with  Core,  cruising 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  western  Atlantic  from 
Cuba  to  Newfoundland. 

On  11  May  1945,  she  put  into  Tompkinsville,  shifting 
later  to  Brooklyn  and  then  to  Boston,  for  overhaul  pre- 
paratory to  her  reassignment  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  got 
underway  for  the  Pacific,  with  others  of  her  division, 
CortDiv  7,  for  which  she  served  as  flagship,  24  June.  On 
4 August  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where,  10  days 
later,  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  agreement  to 
Allied  surrender  terms.  On  the  20th,  she  resumed  her 
westward  voyage  and  arrived,  on  the  29th,  at  Saipan. 
There  she  reported  to  TF  94  for  post  war  duty  under 
ComMarianas  area.  Assigned  to  the  Bonin-Volcano  area 
she  anchored  off  western  Iwo  Jima,  3 September,  and  a 
few  days  later  commenced  air-sea  rescue  operations  with 
Fleet  Air  Wing  18. 

Moore  returned  to  the  United  States  in  late  1946  with 
orders  to  report  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  for  inac- 
tivation. That  work,  begun  in  January  1947,  was  com- 
pleted 30  June,  when  Moore  decommissioned  and  joined 
the  16th  Fleet.  Berthed  originally  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  she  was  later  transferred  to  the  Norfolk  Reserve 
Group,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Moorsom 

Sir  Robert  Moorsom,  who  commanded  HMS  Revenge 
at  Trafalgar,  died  in  1835. 


( DE-522 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5" ; d.  35'1" ; dr.  8'3" ; s.  21 
k. ; cpl.  156 ; a.  3 3",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.)  ; 
cl.  Evarts) 

DE-522  was  laid  down  14  August  1943  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard ; launched  24  September  1943 ; transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  10  December  1943 ; and  commissioned  in 
the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day  as  Moorsom  (K-567). 

During  World  War  II  Moorsom  escorted  convoys  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  She  also  patrolled  off 
the  coast  of  Normandy  during  the  Allied  invasion  of 
France.  After  peace  had  been  restored  she  steamed  back 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  New  York  16  October  1945. 
Moorsom  decomissioned  at  New  York  25  October  and 
was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  the  same  day.  Moorsom 
remained  in  the  3d  Naval  District  until  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  5 December  1945  and  scrapped  12  July 
1946. 
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Moose 

A large  ruminant  animal  of  the  deer  family,  found  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  United  States. 

I 

(StwGbt:  t.  189;  1.  154'8" ; b.  32'2" ; dr.  5' ; s.  6 k. ; a.  6 
24-pdrs. ) 

Moose,  a wooden  stemwheel  steam  gunboat  built  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1863  as  Florence  Miller  II,  was  pur- 
chased at  Cincinnati  20  May  1863,  and  commissioned 
immediately,  Comdr.  LeRoy  Fitch  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  the  new  gunboat 
departed  Cincinnati  2 July  1863  to  patrol  the  Ohio  River 
from  Louisville,  Ky.,  upstream.  Morgan’s  Raiders  had 
captured  Union  ships  John  T.  McComh  and  Alice  Dean 
7 July ; Moose  and  Victory  responded  to  the  Confederate 
threat,  arriving  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  9 July.  Moose  caught 
up  with  a guerrilla  band  at  Twelve  Mile  Island  11  July ; 
of  the  1,500  Confederate  troops  trying  to  reinforce  Mor- 
gan’s party,  45  crossed  the  Ohio,  39  were  held  on  the  island 
and  taken  prisoner,  some  were  drowned,  and  the  rest 
driven  back. 

On  19  July,  Moose  and  Allegheny  Belle  shelled  Confed- 
erates on  Buffington  Island,  and  captured  abandoned  artil- 
lery. Continuing  to  patrol  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  Rivers  during  the  summer,  Moose  had  convoy 
duty  on  the  Cumberland  in  October,  and  joined  Fairplay, 
Springfield,  Silver  Lake,  and  Victory  8 November  in  de- 
feating Confederate  guerrillas  attempting  to  cross  the 
Ohio.  Returning  from  Harpeth  Shoals  and  escorting  10 
transports  to  Nashville,  Moose  lay  below  Dover  9 Novem- 
ber planning  the  destruction  of  a guerrilla  camp  near 
Palmyra,  a mission  carried  out  with  Victory  in  December. 

She  continued  river  patrols,  reporting  on  construction 
of  ships  in  the  Tennessee,  and  in  April  1864  with  Hast- 
ings and  Fairy  broke  up  a Confederate  attack  on  Colum- 
bus, Ky.  On  the  16th,  the  Confederates  attacked  Fort 
Pillow,  annihilating  its  500  defenders ; Moose,  Brilliant, 
ami  Hastings  were  sent  there  to  clean  up.  On  the  29th, 
Moose  scouted  the  river  to  Hickman,  Ky.,  bringing  away 
Unionists  while  skirmishing  to  keep  guerrillas  away  from 
the  river. 

From  May  through  December,  Moose  patrolled  from 
Nashville  to  halt  smuggling  and  control  guerrilla  move- 
ments. Typical  operations  included  shelling  and  scatter- 
ing a group  of  40  cavalry  at  the  crossing  of  the  Memphis 
and  Clarksville  Railroads  near  Johnsonville  5 November, 
and  shelling  a large  southern  encampment  above  Turkey 
Island  the  same  month.  On  3 and  4 December,  she  fought 
field  batteries  at  Bell’s  Hills,  Tenn.,  silencing  the  guns  and 
recapturing  three  transports.  She  returned  to  Nashville, 
but  hit  another  battery,  the  15th,  capturing  the  guns.  She 
joined  Neosho  17  December  to  escort  transports  compelled 
to  return  to  Nashville  by  a strong  southern  force. 

Moose  made  a surprise  attack  on  guerillas  crossing  the 
the  Cumberland  at  Eddyville,  Ind.,  30  April  1865,  com- 
pletely dispersing  and  demoralizing  the  party.  Moose  then 
returned  to  the  Ohio  and  was  ordered  to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.,  2 July  to  discharge  stores.  She  decommissioned 
at  Mound  City  12  April  1965  and  was  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion to  D.  White  17  August  1865.  Redocumented  as  Little 
Rock  9 October  1865,  she  operated  on  the  rivers  until 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Clarendon,  Ark.,  23  December  1867. 

II 

( IX-124  : dp.  14,245 ; 1.  441'6"  ; b.  57' ; dr.  27'9"  ; s.  11  k. ; 

cpl.  105;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  T.  2-ETI-S-C3 ; cl. 

Armadillo ) 

The  second  Moose  ( IX-124) , originally  named  Mason  L. 
Weems,  was  renamed  Moose  27  October  1943;  laid  down 
1 November  1943  by  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La. ; launched  17  December  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  E.  Schultheiss ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a bare- 
boat charter  from  the  War  Shipping  Administration  27 
January  1944 ; and  commissioned  28  January  1944,  Lt. 
Gerald  E.  Spencer  in  command. 


After  shakedown,  Moose  departed  Balboa,  C.Z.,  15 
March  1944  for  the  South  Pacific.  Upon  arrival  New 
Caledonia  in  Nevember,  she  reported  to  commander, 
Southern  Pacific,  for  duty  as  a mobile  floating  oil  stor- 
age ship.  From  May  to  August  1945  Moose  served  as  a 
fuel  supply  ship  supporting  the  effort  to  end  the  war 
against  Japan,  calling  at  Ulithi,  the  Palaus,  Leyte  Gulf, 
Okinawa,  and  Kerama  Retto,  discharging  her  1 millionth 
barrel  of  fuel  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  21  August. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  Moose  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk  4 February  1946.  She 
decommissioned  there  19  April  1946,  was  returned  to  the 
WSA  27  April  1946,  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  list  8 
May  1946.  She  entered  the  National  Reserve  Defense  Fleet 
as  Mason  L.  Weems.  In  1948  she  was  sold  to  Tramp 
Shipping  & Oil  Transportation  Corp.  for  service  as  Yankee 
Pioneer.  Resold  to  Weyerhaeuser  Steamship  Co.  in  1951, 
the  ship  was  renamed  Y.  L.  McCormick. 


Moosehead 

The  first  Moosehead  retained  her  former  name;  the 
second  was  named  for  the  first. 

I 

(SP-2047:  t.  377;  1.  185'2"  ; b.  35'9" ; dr.  10'9'') 

A passenger  ferryboat,  Moosehead  was  built  at  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  in  1911  and  purchased  from 
Maine  Central  Railroad  28  March  1918  for  use  as  a patrol 
boat  during  World  War  I.  Operating  from  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  in  1919,  Moosehead  was  redesignated 
YFB-204 7 in  1920  and  Porpoise  in  1921.  Continuing  to 
operate  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  peacetime,  she  was 
sold  24  February  1931. 

II 

(IX-98 : dp.  1,868  1.  314'4"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  11 '2"  ; s.  22  k. ; 
cpl.  197  ; a.  2 3",  4 20mm.,  4 dcp.,  2 rkt. ) 

The  second  Moosehead  (IX-98)  was  laid  down  as 
Turner  (DD-259)  ( q.v. ) by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  19  December  1918;  launched  17 
May  1919 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leigh  C.  Palmer ; and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  24  September  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  L. 
Hersey,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  duty  along  the  east  and  west  coasts,  Turner 
decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  7 June  1922,  and 
she  was  placed  in  reserve.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  5 August  1936.  On  28  September  1936  the  four- 
stack  destroyer  was  authorized  for  conversion  to  a self- 
propelled  water  barge.  Converted  at  San  Diego  in  Octo- 
ber, she  reclassified  to  YW-56  and  began  operations  in 
the  San  Diego  area.  The  water  lighter  was  assigned  to 
the  11th  Naval  District  17  October  1940,  and  in  May  1942 
she  was  given  additional  duty  as  a ferry  between  San 
Diego  and  San  Clemente  Island. 

YW-56  was  renamed  Moosehead  and  reclassified  IX-98 
on  13  February  1943.  Following  installation  of  sonar  and 
radar  equipment,  she  commissioned  at  San  Diego  5 April 
1943,  Lt.  D.  J.  Spahr  in  command.  She  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Operational  Training  Command,  Pacific  Fleet, 
11  April,  and  on  23  April  she  became  flagship  of  Rear 
Adm.  F.  A.  Braisted,  COTCPac.  During  the  remaining 
years  of  World  War  II  Moosehead  operated  out  of  San 
Diego.  Her  career  was  colorful  and  varied. 

Between  May  1943  and  December  1944  Moosehead 
made  an  average  of  11  round  trips  a month  to  San  Clem- 
ente Island  carrying  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  for  the 
11th  Naval  District.  From  August  1944  until  early  in  1945 
she  towed  targets  for  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroy- 
ers and  served  as  a torpedo  target  for  destroyers  and  tor- 
pedo planes.  In  addition  she  screened  battleships  and 
cruisers  during  training  exercises. 

Moosehead  carried  out  her  most  important  service  as 
an  at-sea  platform  for  training  officers  and  men  of  Com- 
bat Information  Center  crews.  She  carried  the  latest 
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radar  and  sonar  equipment  as  well  as  a CIC  classroom 
and  berthing  facilities.  In  July  1943  she  began  training 
CIC  crews  of  escort  carriers.  During  the  next  2%  years 
she  trained  CIC  teams  for  all  escort  carriers  of  the  Casa- 
blanea  and  Commencement  Bay  classes.  Early  in  1944 
she  broadened  the  scope  of  her  training  to  include  CIC 
teams  from  APA’s,  AKA’s,  DE’s,  AD’s,  and  PCE’s.  In 
addition,  she  served  as  a test  and  evaluation  ship  for 
experimental  rockets,  radar  equipment,  and  radio  jamming 
devices. 

Although  Moosehead  operated  along  the  coast  of  south- 
ern California  during  her  entire  career  under  that  name, 
she  steamed  more  than  100,000  miles  and  trained  more 
than  4,200  officers  and  men.  Following  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  she  continued  training  duty  as  flagship  for  com- 
mander, Training  Command,  West  Coast.  On  24  December 
1945  she  reported  to  the  11th  Naval  District  for  disposal. 
She  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  19  March  1946,  and  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  17  April.  She  was  re- 
leased to  the  Maritime  Commission  20  February  1947  and 
sold  the  same  day  to  Hugo  Neu  for  scrapping. 


Moratoc 

A tribe  which,  in  the  early  16th  century,  lived  along  the 
Roanoke  River,  in  Virginia. 

( YTB-704 : dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k. ; 
epl.  10;  cl.  Hisada) 

Moratoc  (YTB-704)  was  laid  down  8 August  1945  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Pedro, 
Calif. ; launched  1 March  1916 ; and  completed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Navy  16  April  1946.  Assigned  at  first  to  the 
19th  Fleet,  at  San  Diego,  Moratoc  was  placed  in  service 
in  the  11th  Naval  District  in  August.  Since  1946,  she  has 
continued  to  providing  berthing  and  docking  assistance, 
towing  services,  and  firefighting  facilities  for  that  dis- 
trict ; as  YTB-704  until  February  1962,  and  as  YTM-704 
into  1969. 

Moray 

A species  of  savagely  voracious  and  brightly  colored 
eels  found  in  crevices'  of  coral  reefs  between  Pensacola  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(SS-300 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311'8'' ; b. 

27'3" ; dr.  15'3"  (mean);  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 

(subm.)  ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  1 40mm.,  10  21'' 

tt. ; cl.  Balao ) 

Moray  (SS-300)  was  laid  down  21  April  1943  at  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched  14  May 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Styles  Bridges,  wife  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator;  and  commissioned  26  January  1945, 
Comdr.  Frank  L.  Barrows  in  command. 

She  departed  Philadelphia  31  January  1945,  arriving 
New  London,  Conn.,  1 February.  After  shakedown  train- 
ing there  and  off  Newport,  R.I.,  Moray  left  New  London 
with  Carp  (SS-338)  and  Gillette  (DE-681)  14  April  for 
Balboa,  Panama,  C.Z.,  arriving  25  April.  Underway  5 May, 
Moray  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  21  May  for  final  training, 
after  which  she  sailed  for  the  Marianas  7 June,  arriving 
Saipan  20  June. 

The  submarine  cleared  Saipan  27  June  for  her  first  war 
patrol  as  the  senior  unit  of  a coordinated  attack  group 
including  Sea  Poacher  (SS-406),  Angler  (SS-240),  Cero 
(SS-225),  Lapon  (SS-260),  and  Carp  (SS-338).  Comdr. 
Barrows  in  Moray  assigned  stations  when  the  group 
reached  its  patrol  area  off  Tokyo  1 July.  The  first  phase  of 
this  patrol  centered  on  lifeguard  duty.  From  7 to  9 July 
Moray's  special  mission  was  service  as  picketboat  south- 
east of  Honshu  in  preparation  for  3d  Fleet  bombardment. 
Then  she  continued  lifeguard  operations. 

By  June  1945,  brilliantly  successful  American  submarine 
operations  had  made  enemy  targets  almost  nonexistent, 
and  lifeguard  duty  became  a vital  mission  for  American 


submarines.  However,  Moray  did  get  a chance  at  some  ac- 
tion, when  she  and  King  fish  ( SS-234)  attacked  a convoy  off 
Kinkazan,  Honshu,  10  July.  Allowing  Kingfish  to  attack 
first,  Moray  then  moved  in  to  fire  six  torpedoes,  then  pulled 
out  to  rearm  and  permit  Kingfish  a second  stab.  A few 
moments  later  one  of  Moray's  torpedoes  hit  a whaler. 

No  other  shipping  was  sighted ; on  16  July  the  patrol 
was  shifted  to  the  Kurile  Islands.  Moray  completed  her 
patrol  at  Midway  6 August.  On  1 September  the  submarine 
sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
11  September.  She  then  went  into  deactivation  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  She  decommissioned  12  April 
1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  January 
1947.  She  was  redesignated  AGSS-300  on  1 December  1962 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1967  for  sinking 
as  a target. 

Moray  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Moreno 

A Central  American  Indian  tribe  residing  in  coastal 
Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

(ATF-87 ; dp.  1,270;  1.  205';  b.  38'6"  ; dr.  16';  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  119 ; a.  1 3”  ; cl.  Navajo.) 

Moreno  was  laid  down  as  AT-87,  26  June  1942,  by  the 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; launched 
9 July  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kramb ; and 
commissioned  30  November  1942,  Lt.  (jg.)  V.  H.  Kyllberg 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  Moreno,  a fleet 
tug  equipped  with  good  firefighting,  salvage,  and  repair 
facilities  to  allow  participation  in  combat  operations, 
sailed,  21  January  1943,  for  Bermuda.  There  she  provided 
towing  and  escort  services  to  vessels  attached  to  the 
naval  operating  base  and  assigned  to  convoys  using  the 
southern  lanes  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  Africa  and 
Europe.  On  3 March,  she  rendezvoused  with  TF  32  and 
set  out  for  Gibraltar,  returning  to  Norfolk,  with  TF  63  on 
28  April.  While  at  sea  with  those  forces,  Moreno  was  em- 
ployed as  an  escort  and  as  a standby  tug. 

After  availability  at  Norfolk,  Moreno  again  headed  out 
across  the  Atlantic,  sailing  8 June  with  TF  65.  She 
anchored  off  Oran  on  the  22d,  and  then  continued  on  to 
Bizerte,  where  she  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
Sicily.  On  6 July,  while  still  at  Bizerte,  she  was  caught  in 
an  air  raid  during  which  a near  miss  injured  three  men 
and  damaged  the  superstructure  and  rigging.  By  8 July, 
however,  she  was  underway  in  an  LST  convoy  bound  for 
Sicily.  Despite  heavy  weather,  “Joss”  Force  arrived  off 
Licata  early  on  the  10th,  and  the  Falconara  Attack  Group 
headed  toward  “Beach  Blue”  while  Moreno  stood  by  to 
provide  aid  if  called  upon.  Later  in  the  day,  the  tug  shifted 
to  Licata,  anchoring  in  the  bay.  Through  10  August,  she 
salvaged  and  repaired  damaged  vessels,  fought  fires,  and 
cleared  beachhead  landing  craft  at  Licata,  Gela,  Port 
Empedocle,  Sciacca,  and  Marsala.  On  the  11th,  she  com- 
menced planting  buoys  in  swept  channels  at  Marsala  and 
off  the  western  coast  of  the  island.  Detached  on  the  21st, 
she  joined  a merchant  convoy  and  sailed  to  Tunis,  where, 
her  part  in  operation  “Husky”  completed,  she  prepared 
for  “Avalanche,”  the  assault  at  Salerno. 

Sailing  with  TF  81  on  7 September,  she  was  in  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  standing  off  the  landing  beaches  at  Paestum, 
by  0100  on  the  9th.  She  remained  in  the  area,  conducting 
firefighting,  salvage,  repair,  and  fueling  operations  in  spite 
of  frequent  air  raids,  until  4 November,  when  she  departed 
for  Bizerte.  Thence,  she  followed  the  African  coast  to 
Algiers  for  availability  and  salvage  work  in  that  area. 

On  11  February  1944,  Moreno  sailed  back  to  Bizerte 
where  she  received  towing  assignments  which  took  her  to 
Taranto,  Malta,  and  Naples.  From  6 April  through  27 
July,  Moreno,  now  ATF-87  (effective  15  May),  was  em- 
ployed in  convoy  work  from  Naples  and  Palermo  to  Bi- 
zerte, shuttling  damaged  LCTs  south,  and  those  in  good 
repair  north.  She  then  steamed  to  Algiers,  and  from  there, 
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to  Corsica  and  various  Italian  ports  before  arriving  at 
Palermo  to  prepare  for  operation  “Dragoon,”  the  invasion 
of  southern  France. 

Departing  Palermo  7 August,  she  proceeded  first  to 
Naples  and  then  to  Ajaccio,  where,  on  the  13th,  she  joined 
convoy  SS-1  and  sailed  for  St.  Raphael.  On  the  15th,  she 
was  off  Green  Beach  providing  services  similar  to  those 
performed  at  Licata  and  Paestum.  On  the  18th,  she  shifted 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropez,  remaining  there  until  9 October. 

From  southern  France,  Moreno  returned  to  Palermo  for 
availability  and  then  commenced  towing  and  escort  serv- 
ices between  various  points  in  Italy,  Corsica,  France,  and 
north  Africa.  On  7 March  1945,  she  took  Tackle  in  tow 
and  headed  for  Odessa,  where  the  latter’s  cargo,  food, 
clothing  and  medicine,  was  off  loaded  for  distribution  to 
American  soldiers  recently  released  from  German  POW 
camps  by  Red  army  units. 

Moreno,  with  Tackle,  returned  to  Oran  13  April,  only 
to  depart,  again  with  Tackle  in  tow,  3 days  later  for  the 
Azores.  The  two  vessels  were  engaged  in  repair  work  until 
6 May,  when  they  joined  convoy  GUS  87  and  steamed 
west.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  18  May,  Moreno  entered  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  a brief  overhaul.  On  5 July,  she 
got  underway  for  Charleston,  where  she  took  ARDC-11 
and  an  Army  tug  in  tow.  Leaving  the  Army  vessel  in 
Panama,  Moreno  continued  up  the  west  coast  to  San 
Diego,  arriving  9 September.  She  remained  in  operation 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  17  May  1946,  Moreno  reported 
to  the  16th  Fleet  for  inactivation,  decommissioning  13 
August  and  berthing  at  Orange,  Tex.  The  diesel-electric, 
single-screw  tug  remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 September  1961. 

Moreno  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Morgan,  see  Fort  Morgan 


Morgan  County 

Counties  in  eleven  states  of  the  United  States. 

( LST-1048 : dp.  2,366;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1" ; s.  11.6 
k. ; cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm. ; cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1048  was  laid  down  7 January  1945,  by  the  Dravo 
Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pa.;  launched  17  February  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  Struble ; placed  in  partial  com- 
mission 15  March  1945  for  the  cruise  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River ; and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans  28  March 
1945,  Lt.  Robert  G.  Stevenson  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Florida,  LST-1048  departed  New 
Orleans  1 May  1945  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  3 
June.  She  sailed  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  where  she  trans- 
ported ammunition  between  various  bases  for  the  next  3 
months,  before  departing  Saipan  14  September  with  units 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division  destined  for  duty  in  Japan. 

LST-101f8  decommissioned  in  Japan  14  May  1946,  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Army  for  the  next  5 years  to  aid 
in  the  task  of  repatriation.  Following  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  she  recommissioned  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  26  August  1950,  reaching  Korea  in  time  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  Inchon  invasion.  She  continued  to 
operate  in  Korean  waters  into  early  1951,  before  return- 
ing home,  arriving  San  Diego  21  April.  Her  next  western 
Pacific  tour  included  a survey  of  the  Marshalls  for  CINC 
PACFLT.  She  then  returned  to  Japan,  arriving  Yokosuka 
26  April  1952,  to  resume  cargo  and  transport  operations 
in  the  war  zone,  in  support  of  UN  forces  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Communist  aggression.  In  December  she  re- 
turned to  the  west  coast. 

Following  a run  to  supply  stations  in  the  Arctic  region, 
she  departed  San  Diego  19  October  1953  again  for  the  Far 
East,  where  she  participated  in  amphibious  exercises,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  May  1954.  Following  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island,  she  reported  to  her  new  base  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  June  1955.  LST-1048  was  named  Morgan 
County  1 July.  She  decommissioned  10  May  1956,  and  was 


turned  over  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 August  1959, 
and  sold  10  June  1960  to  Ships  Inc. 

Morgan  County  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Morning  Light 

A former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  937';  1.  172';  b.  34'3'' ; dr.  19';  dph.  24';  a.  8 
32-pdrs. ) 

Morning  Light,  an  8-gun  ship,  was  built  in  1853  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  at  Kensington,  Pa. ; launched  15  August  1853 ; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  2 September  1861  at  New  York; 
and  commissioned  21  November  1861  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  Henry  T.  Moore  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  for  combat,  Morning  Light  sailed  from 
New  York  to  cruise  the  lower  east  coast  in  search  of  Con- 
federate privateers  and  blockade  runners.  Morning  Light 
returned  to  New  York,  arriving  28  February  1862. 

Assigned  to  Flag  Officer  David  G.  Farragut’s  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  Morning  Light  departed  New  York 
in  March  with  provisions  for  ships  in  the  Mississippi 
Sound  area.  On  15  April  Farragut  ordered  her  to  remain 
with  bark  Kuhn  off  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  as  protection  for 
the  Army  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
which  provided  occupation  troops  for  New  Orleans  after 
Farragut’s  fleet  captured  the  city  25  April. 

By  27  May  Morning  Light  was  off  Pensacola,  Fla.,  per- 
forming blockade  duties  with  sloop  Vincennes.  On  19  June 
sloop  Florida,  temporary  tender  for  Morning  Light,  inter- 
cepted sloop  Ventura,  loaded  with  foodstuff  for  New  Or- 
leans, off  Grant’s  Pass,  Mobile  Bay,  Ala. 

Returning  to  Ship  Island  in  August,  Morning  Light  left 
in  November  for  Velasco,  Tex.  On  27  and  28  November, 
she  sent  several  boat  expeditions  ashore  to  destroy  the 
Confederate  salt  works  at  Cedar  Lake. 

On  18  January  1863,  Morning  Light,  Acting  Master 
John  Dillingham  now  in  command,  was  ordered  to  block- 
ade off  Sabine  Pass.  Three  days  later  two  Confederate 
“cotton-clad”  steamers,  Uncle  Ben  and  Bell,  with  artillery 
and  Texas  infantry,  attacked  Morning  Light  and  schooner 
Velocity  in  a successful  effort  to  destroy  the  blockade  at 
Galveston,  Tex.  Due  to  the  calm  weather,  neither  Union 
sailing  ship  could  evade  the  Confederate  fire,  and  both 
were  forced  to  strike  their  colors.  Morning  Light,  left  a 
riddled  wreck,  was  taken  by  the  Confederates  21  January 
and  burned  2 days  later. 


Morrill 

A Revenue  Cutter  Service  name  retained. 

(RC:  dp.  420;  1.  145'3" ; b.  24';  dr.  9'6" ; a.  2 3-pdr.) 

Morrill,  a second-class  patrol  vessel,  was  built  in  1889 
by  Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

During  the  period  1895-98  Morrill,  in  company  with  cut- 
ters Boutwell,  Colfax,  Forward,  McLane,  and  Winona, 
maintained  a neutrality  patrol  off  the  Straits  of  Florida 
and  adjacent  waters.  “The  enforcement  of  neutrality 
laws,”  said  Revenue  Cutter  Service  Commandant  Capt. 
Charles  F.  Shoemaker,  “made  necessary  by  many  attempts 
to  send  illegal  expeditions  from  our  coast  to  Cuba  in  the 
interests  of  the  insurgents,  has  compelled  vigilant  cruising 
by  the  Cutter  Service.”  The  cutters  seized  seven  ships  for 
violating  neutrality  regulations,  detained  a dozen  sus- 
pected violators  in  port,  and  broke  up  two  organized  fili- 
bustering expeditions  before  the  destruction  of  Maine  15 
February  1898. 

Morrill  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  by 
Executive  Order  dated  9 April  1898.  Armed  for  service 
with  the  “Mosquito  Fleet,”  she  passed  through  Hampton 
Roads  24  April  in  company  with  cutters  Hudson  and 
Hamilton  en  route  to  Key  West.  She  worked  effectively 
with  naval  units  during  this  duty  with  the  fleet  blockad- 
ing Cuba.  At  the  end  of  hostilities  she  returned  to  the 
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Treasury  Department  and  resumed  patrol  duty  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Based  at  Detroit,  she  patrolled  the  waters 
of  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  aiding  ves- 
sels in  distress  and  enforcing  navigation  laws. 

One  again  made  part  of  the  naval  forces,  Morrill  pa- 
trolled the  Atlantic  coast  from  6 April  1917  until  28 
August  1917.  Several  times  she  assisted  merchant  vessels 
that  had  grounded  in  her  patrol  area. 

In  early  November  Morrill  was  ordered  to  duty  in  Phila- 
delphia with  the  4th  Naval  District.  She  departed  Detroit 
10  November,  Lt.  George  E.  Wilcox  in  command.  After  a 
call  at  Quebec,  she  arrived  Halifax  the  afternoon  of  5 
December.  Dockside  berthing  was  not  available,  and  Mor- 
rill was  directed  to  anchor  near  Dartmouth  Cove  to  take 
on  fuel  and  water. 

Just  after  0800,  6 December,  the  old  French  Line 
freighter  Mont  Blanc,  carrying  a full  cargo  of  bulk  ex- 
plosives, was  involved  in  a collision  with  the  Norwegian 
steamship  Iona  in  the  Narrows  of  Halifax  Harbor.  A fire 
broke  out  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  0905  ship  and  cargo  ex- 
ploded in  a tremendous  blast  that  shook  all  of  Halifax. 

The  most  reliable  casualty  figures  list  1,635  persons 
killed  and  9,000  injured  in  the  tragedy.  Sixteen  hundred 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed,  and  nearly  12,000  more 
within  an  area  of  16  miles  severely  damaged.  Property 
damage  was  estimated  at  $35  million. 

Morrill,  not  seriously  damaged,  turned  her  attention 
to  the  needs  ashore.  A rescue  and  assistance  party  under 
2d  Lt.  H.  G.  Hemingway  rendered  valuable  aid  while  the 
cutter  stood  by  to  tow  other  craft  from  the  danger  zone. 

Morrill  departed  Halifax  18  December.  Her  services  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  the  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  In  a letter  dated  9 Jan- 
uary 1918,  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  noted 
that  Morrill,  “though  considerably  damaged  by  the  violent 
explosion  of  munitions  on  another  ship,  was  the  first  to 
render  assistance  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the 
stricken  city.” 

Upon  arrival  for  duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District,  Morrill 
operated  as  a coastal  patrol  craft  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  She  was  reassigned  to  the  Lakes  Division  28  August 
1919  and  was  most  active  in  regatta  patrols  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  commissioned  service.  After  9 years  of 
service  out  of  Detroit  she  steamed  to  Boston,  where  she 
decommissioned  19  October  1928. 


Morris 

Robert  Morris,  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  20  January 
1734,  emigrated  to  Maryland  in  1747.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia  where,  after  brief  schooling,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Willings,  shipping  merchants. 
Rising  to  partnership  in  1754,  Morris  rapidly  attained 
great  power  and  influence  in  the  commercial  and  political 
life  of  America.  Appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  in  June  1775,  he  was  extremely  active, 
arming  both  Pennsylvanian  and  Continental  forces.  Join- 
ing the  Continental  Congress  in  November  1776,  he  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Morris’  key  role  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  new 
nation  led  to  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance in  May  1781  and  Agent  of  Marine  that  September. 
His  extraordinary  skill  in  both  offices  greatly  contributed 
to  American  success  in  the  Revolution.  A delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  Morris  served  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate 1789-1795,  but  declined  to  stand  for  reelection.  He 
continued  his  leadership  in  business  and  banking  until 
impoverished  when  values  of  his  extensive  land  holdings 
collapsed.  Morris  died  in  Philadelphia  8 May  1806. 

I 

(Ship:  cpl.  150;  a.  24 guns) 

The  first  Morris  was  the  prize  Rebecca  captured  on  the 
Mississippi  by  a party  of  Americans  led  by  James  Willing 
who  had  come  downriver  from  Ohio.  She  was  purchased 
for  the  Continental  Congress  by  Oliver  Pollock,  the  Ameri- 


can commercial  agent  at  New  Orleans  who  had  charge 
of  naval  affairs  on  the  Mississippi  during  the  American 
Revolution.  The  ship  was  renamed  Morris,  manned,  and 
fitted  out  for  action  under  the  command  of  Capt.  William 
Pickles.  However,  a severe  hurricane  destroyed  the  ship 
18  August  1779,  causing  the  loss  of  11  of  her  crew. 

II 

(Sch) 

The  second  Morris  was  a schooner  presented  to  Oliver 
Pollock  by  Governor  Galvey  of  Louisiana  in  the  summer 
of  1779  for  the  use  of  American  forces  on  the  Mississippi. 
Armed  and  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Pickles,  Mor- 
ris operated  on  the  Mississippi  and  nearby  waters  against 
British  commerce.  In  September  1779  she  captured  Brit- 
ish sloop  West  Florida,  of  superior  force,  in  Lake  Pont- 
ehartrain  after  a severe  conflict. 

IH 

(Sch;  t.  112;  1.  83'4" ; b.  20'8" ; dph.  9'4" ; a.  2 6-pdrs.) 

The  third  Morris  served  as  a despatch  boat  during  the 
Mexican  War,  going  into  service  early  in  1846.  She  was 
wrecked  in  a hurricane  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  11  October  1846. 

IV 

(Sch) 

A Mexican  schooner,  the  Laura  Virginia  was  captured 
by  U.S.  Naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  October  1846 
and  was  taken  into  the  Navy  as  the  fourth  Morris.  Dimen- 
sions and  builder  are  unknown.  Morris  was  sold  at  the  end 
of  the  Mexican  War  in  1848. 

V 

(TB-14 : dp.  105  (normal)  ; 1.  139 ' 6" ; b.  15'6" ; dr.  4'1" 

(mean)  ; s.  23  k. ; cpl.  26;  a.  3 1-pdr.,  3 18"  tt. ; cl. 

Morris) 

The  fifth  Morris  (TB-14)  was  laid  down  by  Herreshoff 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  19  November  1897 ; 
launched  13  April  1898 ; and  commissioned  11  May  1898, 
Lt.  C.  E.  Fox  in  command. 

After  east  coast  shakedown,  Morris  arrived  Newport, 
R.I.,  for  range  tender  and  training  services  until  World 
War  I,  when  patrol  duties  were  assigned.  From  19  April 
1918  through  early  March  1919  she  patrolled  the  West 
Indies,  until  the  Armistice  investigating  suspected  enemy 
sabotage.  Now  known  as  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  6,  she 
returned  to  Newport  and  decommissioned  24  March  1919, 
but  served  as  torpedo  range  tender  there  for  5 years.  Last 
of  the  old  torpedo  boats,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  24  January  1924,  and  sold  at  public  auction  10 
October  1924  to  Frank  B.  Jones  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

VI 

( DD-271 : dp.  1,190 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'8"  ; dr.  9'3"  (mean)  ; 

s.  35  k. ; cpl.  120 ; a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson.) 

The  sixth  Morris  (DD-271)  was  laid  down  20  July  1918 
by  the  Fore  River  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Squantum,  Mass. ; launched  12  April  1919 ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  George  E.  Roosevelt,  great-granddaughter  of  Com- 
modore Charles  Morris;  and  commissioned  21  July  1919, 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  L.  Deyo  in  command. 

On  26  August  1919  Morris  sailed  for  European  waters. 
A month  later  she  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
and  continued  on  to  Spalato  (Split),  Yugoslavia.  There 
she  joined  the  Adriatic  Detachment  which  was  then  per- 
forming quasi-political  and  diplomatic  duties  in  the  void 
caused  by  the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
She  returned  to  New  York  21  May  1920  and  operated 
briefly  on  the  east  coast  before  sailing  for  San  Diego. 
Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  she  arrived  at  San  Diego 
7 September  and  for  the  next  9 months  cruised  south  for 
brief  patrols  off  the  politically  unstable  countries  of  Nic- 
aragua and  Mexico.  She  decommissioned  at  San  Diego 
15  June  1922  and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Struck  from 
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USS  Morris  (TB-14)— ca  1900. 


the  Naval  Register  19  May  1936,  she  was  sold  to  the 
Schiavone-Bonomo  Corp.  of  New  York  City  29  September 
1936. 


A Coast  Guard  name  retained. 

( WSC-147 : dp.  295 ; 1.  125' ; b.  24' ; dr.  9' ; s.  11  k. ; cpl. 

38;  a.  1 3'' ; cl.  Active) 

Morris  (WSC-147)  was  built  in  1927  by  American 
Brown  Boveri  Electrical  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  com- 
missioned in  the  Coast  Guard  19  April  1927. 

She  operated  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  as  a patrol 
craft  of  the  125-foot  active  class  until  22  November  1928, 
and  then  assumed  permanent  station  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
13  January  1929.  Five  months  later  she  was  assigned  pa- 
trol operations  out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Until  1934  Morris 
operated  intermittently  against  mm  runners 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Morris  was  assigned 
to  patrol  and  rescue  operations  out  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
She  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 January  1946 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9666  dated  28  January  1945. 
In  1966  she  was  redesignated  WMEC-147. 

Morris  is  one  of  the  few  cutters  of  her  class  still  in 
commissioned  service.  She  assumed  postwar  patrol  duties 
out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  which  has  been  her  permanent 
station  into  1969. 

VII 

(DD-417 ; dp.  1,570 ; 1.  348'2'' ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  13'6"  ; sp.  35 
k. ; cpl.  192;  a.  5 5'',  8 21"  tt.  cl.  Sims ) 

The  seventh  Morris  (DD-417)  was  laid  down  at  the 
navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  7 June  1938;  launched  1 June 
1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Nutter,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Commodore  Charles  Morris ; and  commis- 
sioned 5 March  1940,  Comdr.  H.  B.  Jarrett  in  command. 

Morris,  flagship  of  DesRon  2,  followed  her  shakedown 
with  routine  training  schedules  until  the  summer  of  1941 
when  she  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Patrol.  With  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II,  she  entered  the 
Charleston,  N.C.,  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  equipped 
with  the  first  fire  control  radar  to  be  installed  on  a de- 
stroyer. By  3 January  1942  she  was  underway  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  rejoining  her  squadron  there  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. Attached  to  TF  17,  the  destroyer  sailed  16  March, 
for  Noumea,  and  into  her  first  major  enemy  engagement, 
the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea.  Prior  to  the  battle,  she  guarded 
the  carriers  of  the  task  force  as  their  planes  struck  at 
enemy  shipping  in  Tulagi  Harbor  and  in  the  Lousiade 
Archipelago.  During  the  4-day  battle,  4 to  8 May,  she 
splashed  one  enemy  plane  and  damaged  two  while  screen- 
ing Yorktown  and  Lexington  and,  when  the  latter  was 
heavily  damaged,  pulled  alongside  to  rescue  some  500 
survivors.  Damage  received  during  the  rescue  forced  her 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  hurried  repairs  put  her 
back  into  condition  for  the  Battle  of  Midway  a month 


later.  In  that  action  she  again  pulled  alongside  a sinking 
carrier,  Yorktown,  to  rescue  over  500  survivors. 

Morris’s  next  action  came  in  late  August  when  she 
joined  TF  61  in  support  of  the  Guadalcanal  campaign. 
For  the  next  2 months  she  screened  carriers  and  patrolled 
among  the  Solomons.  On  25  October,  following  a 3-day 
independent  sweep  through  the  Gilberts,  she  rejoined  TF 
17  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 
During  the  action  she  destroyed  six  aircraft  and  once 
more  came  to  the  rescue  of  a sinking  carrier,  this  time 
Hornet  from  which  she  took  on  550  survivors.  As  in  other 
rescue  operations  her  superstructure  was  damaged,  but, 
after  repairs  at  Espiritu  Santo,  she  was  back  in  the  Guad- 
alcanal area,  first  operating  with  Enterprise  and  then  as 
supply  unit  escort  to  the  Russel. 

In  May  1943  Morris  departed  the  southern  Pacific  and 
sailed  north  to  support  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Attu  and  Kiska,  the  Aleutian  end  of  the  Japanese  ribbon 
defense.  Thence,  after  the  Kiska  operation,  she  returned 
to  San  Francisco  for  a 7-week  overhaul.  In  November 
she  again  joined  an  air  support  group  escorting  Liscome 
Bay,  Coral  Sea,  and  Corregidor  in  the  Gilbert  Islands 
offensive,  during  which,  for  a fourth  time,  she  went  to 
aid  a sinking  carrier,  Liscome  Bay.  As  the  task  forces 
pressed  further  into  the  central  Pacific,  Morris  sailed  with 
them  into  the  Marshalls.  On  30  January  1944  she  led  a 
column  of  warships  in  a shore  bombardment  mission 
against  Wotje.  Thence  she  steamed  to  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
where,  while  providing  close  fire  support  off  Namur,  she 
wiped  out  a Japanese  counterattack  force  from  an  adja- 
cent island.  In  mid-February  she  departed  Kwajalein  and 
moved  with  TG  51.11  to  support  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  Eniwetok.  Arriving  on  the  17th,  she  continued 
carrier  operations  through  the  24th  when  she  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

DD-417  returned  to  combat  in  April  1944,  when  as  a 
unit  of  the  7th  Fleet  she  took  part  in  all  the  western  New 
Guinea  landings,  beginning  with  Hollandia.  In  May  and 
June  she  give  fire  support  in  the  Toem-Wakde-Sarmi  areas 
and  then  during  the  Biak  Island  operation.  In  July  she 
went  against  enemy  guns  on  Noemfoor  Island  and  then 
at  Cape  Sansapor.  In  August  she  participated  in  opera- 
tions against  Halmahera  and  Morotai  and  then  began 
preparations  for  the  initial  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

On  16  October,  with  TG  8.6,  she  got  underway  for 
Leyte  Gulf.  Safely  delivering  her  charges,  transports  with 
the  first  reinforcement  groups  aboard,  on  the  21st,  she 
took  up  anti-aircraft  station  and,  for  several  days,  ex- 
perienced meetings  with  the  newest  Japanese  tactics,  the 
kamikaze.  Throughout  the  next  month  she  continued  to 
escort  troops  and  supplies  to  Leyte.  With  the  dawn  of 
the  new  year,  1945,  she  was  enroute  north  for  the  Luzon 
operations.  Arriving  within  the  week  she  participated  in 
preinvasion  bombardment  and  then  provided  fire  support 
during  the  landings  on  the  9th.  For  18  days  she  patrolled, 
bombarded  and  fought  off  kamikazes. 
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Detached  from  the  7th  Fleet  after  Luzon,  Morris  re- 
joined the  5th  Fleet  and  prepared  for  Okinawa.  On  1 
April  she  arrived  off  Kerama  Retto  with  TG  51.11.  For 
the  next  5 days  she  escorted  transports  and  oilers  and 
cruised  in  various  assigned  sectors  on  antiaircraft  and 
antisubmarine  patrols.  On  the  6th,  while  patrolling  sta- 
tion A-ll,  a “Kate,”  carrying  either  a heavy  bomb  or 
torpedo,  closed  in  on  her.  Morris’  guns  scored  hits  and 
set  the  plane  afire,  but  could  not  stop  it.  Shortly  after 
1815  it  crashed  into  the  ship  on  the  portside,  between  the 
No.  1 and  No.  2 guns.  Fires  caused  by  the  explosions 
spread  quickly.  Two  hours  were  needed  to  bring  them 
under  control  with  another  30  minutes  to  extinguish  them. 
Morris  then  returned  to  Kerama  Retto  where  temporary 
repairs  somewhat  corrected  her  demolished  bow  and 
subsequent  draft  of  18  feet  3 inches,  her  large  protrusion 
of  plating  on  the  starboard  side  and  her  damaged  steer- 
ing. On  22  May  she  started  out  across  the  Pacific  and  on 
18  June  entered  the  Hunters  Point  Drydoek,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Declared  neither  seaworthy  nor  habitable,  she  was 
decommissioned  9 November ; struck  from  the  Naval  Reg- 
ister 28  November;  stripped  and  sold  to  Franklin  Ship- 
wrecking 2 August  1947  and  then  resold  to  the  National 
Metal  & Steel  Corp.,  Terminal  Island,  Oalif.,  17  July  1949. 

Morris  received  15  battle  stars  for  her  action  in  World 
War  II. 

VIII 

(PC-1179 : dp.  280 ; 1.  173'8”  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO"  ; cpl.  65 ; s. 

22  k. ; a.  2 3”,  1 40mm. ; cl.  PC-461 ) 

PC-1119  was  laid  down  20  September  1943  by  the 
Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; 
launched  6 November  1943;  and  commissioned  22  January 
1943  at  New  Orleans. 

In  late  April  1944,  PC-1119,  having  completed  submarine 
chaser  training  off  the  southern  Florida  coast,  joined  the 
Surface  Escort  Group,  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  for  a 3-month 
tour.  Transferring  thereafter  to  the  Pacific,  she  joined 
the  3d  Fleet’s  amphibious  group  at  the  end  of  August  and 
was  assigned  to  TG  33.4.  A month  later,  with  others  of 
that  fleet,  She  was  attached  to  the  7th  Fleet  for  the 
Leyte  invasion.  She  arrived  in  the  Dulag  landing  area  20 
October  with  TG  “B”  and  served  as  a landing  craft  con- 
trol vessel  for  assault  units  blue  and  orange  of  the  south- 
ern attack  force.  From  Leyte  she  moved  north  to  perform 
similar  services  during  the  landings  on  Luzon.  Detached 
from  the  7th  Fleet  in  late  January  1945  she  joined  TG  52.4, 
mineeraft,  and  underwent  training  for  operation  “Ice- 
berg,” the  Okinawa  campaign.  Assigned  to  Sweep  Unit  7, 
she  entered  Okinawan  waters  22  March  and  for  the  next 
9 days  exploded  surface  mines  with  machinegun  fire  as 
the  sweepers  of  her  group  hunted  and  cleared  the  enemy’s 
minefields  between  Kerama  Retto  and  the  Hagushi 
beaches  in  preparation  for  “L-day,”  1 April.  By  that  date, 
the  mineeraft  groups  had  swept  more  than  2,500  square 
miles  discovered  6 minefields  and  destroyed  at  least  184 
mines.  By  21  June,  When  Okinawa  was  declared  secure, 
these  groups  had  upped  their  score  against  the  enemy, 
but  had  also  accounted  for  more  than  15  percent  of  all 
naval  casualties  during  the  operation. 

PC-1119  confirmed  to  operate  with  the  3d  Fleet’s  mine- 
sweepers through  the  end  of  the  war.  On  her  return  to  the 
United  States  she  commenced  inactivation  and  on  8 April 
1946  reported  to  the  19th  Fleet.  On  13  May  1946  she  de- 
commissioned and  was  berthed  in  the  Columbia  River, 
where  she  remained  for  the  next  15  years.  Renamed 
Morris  (PC-1179),  15  February  1956,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960  and  sold  10  May  1961. 


Morrison 

John  Gordon  Morrison,  bom  in  Ireland  13  July  1838, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1855.  Enlisting  in  the  U.S. 
Army  at  Lansingburg,  N.T.,  24  April  1861,  he  volunteered 
for  service  on  gunboat  Carondelet  15  February  1862.  He 
was  appointed  coxswain  and  later  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  exceptional  bravery  during  an  engagement 


15  July  1862  with  Confederate  ram  Arkansas  in  the  Yazoo 
River.  He  was  an  inspiring  example  to  the  crew  during 
Carondelet’ s unsuccessful  attempt  to  halt  the  ironclad 
ram’s  progress  through  the  Union  blockade  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Discharged  31  March  1863,  Coxswain 
Morrison  died  at  New  York  Oity  9 June  1897. 

( DD-560 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6" ; b.  39'8" ; dr.  17'9” ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  273 ; a.  5 5 ”,  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  8 21”  tt.,  6 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Morrison  (DD-560)  was  laid  down  by  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  30  June  1942 ; launched 
4 July  1943 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Coxswain  Morrison ; and  commissioned  18 
December  1943,  Comdr.  Walter  H.  Price  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Morrison  de- 
parted Seattle  25  February  1944  for  the  South  Pacific,  via 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Marshalls.  In  mid-April  the  de- 
stroyer joined  TG  50.17  for  screening  operations  off  Seead- 
ler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralties,  during  the  fueling  of 
carriers  then  striking  Japanese  installations  in  the 
Carolines. 

Morrison  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 May  to  train  for 
the  giant  amphibious  leap  into  the  Marianas.  Departing 
Pearl  31  May  via  Roi,  Marshalls,  she  arrived  east  of 
Saipan  13  June  for  a busy  month.  Her  accurate  gunfire 
supported  the  initial  landings  the  15th  and  provided 
close  fire  support  thereafter.  With  little  aid  the  crew 
fought  off  night  air  attacks  17  through  19  June.  Of  40 
enemy  planes  that  approached  at  dusk  the  17th,  only  15 
got  by  the  attacks  of  the  Navy’s  carrier  interceptor 
planes ; and  Morrison  shot  down  three  of  those. 

On  2 August  the  destroyer  rendezvoused  off  Guam  with 
TG  58.4  for  flight  operations  following  the  landings  21 
July.  Eight  days  later  Morrison  departed  Guam  for  Eni- 
wetok,  Marshalls,  where  she  remained  from  the  13th 
until  she  got  underway  29  August  for  the  Philippines, 
arriving  off  Mindanao  the  morning  of  9 September.  That 
same  day,  the  beginning  of  a 2-day  strike  on  Mindanao,  a 
Japanese  convoy  of  50  sampans  and  freighters  was  sighted 
heading  north.  Morrison  led  the  intercepting  force  which 
destroyed  the  10  to  15  sampans  that  survived  the  strafing 
by  planes.  She  pushed  on  for  airstrike  operations  on 
Peleliu,  Palau;  the  Carolines;  and  Luzon,  Manila,  and 
Samar  Island,  Philippines,  through  September. 

On  2 October  Morrison  sailed  with  TG  83.3  for  picket 
duty  off  Okinawa,  during  the  airstrikes  there  and  on  other 
islands  in  the  Ryukyus  10  October.  She  continued  on  screen 
and  plane  guard  operations  off  Formosa  and  northern 
Luzon  during  a 5-day  attack  beginning  the  12th.  On  16 
October  she  screened  Houston  (CL-81)  and  Canberra 
(CA-70)  as  they  retired  to  Ulithi. 

During  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  23  to  26  October, 
Morrison  operated  off  Luzon.  On  the  24th,  she  came  to  the 
aid  of  Princeton  (CVL-23),  badly  hit  by  a Japanese  bomb, 
and  picked  up  approximately  400  survivors  in  an  hour  and 
a half.  The  destroyer  then  pulled  alongside  Princeton  to 
assist  in  fighting  fire;  she  had  just  reached  her  position 
when  the  small  aircraft  carrier,  drifting  and  rolling, 
wedged  Morrison’s  mast  and  forward  stack  between  her 
uptakes.  Morrison  managed  to  get  clear  and  Birmingham 
(CL-62)  took  her  place.  Ten  minutes  later  the  after  third 
of  Princeton  blew  off.  Not  only  did  Birmingham  suffer 
topside  damage  and  heavy  casualties,  but  Princeton  was 
then  so  badly  damaged  she  had  to  be  sunk  by  torpedoes. 

Morrison  debarked  the  Princeton  survivors  at  Ulithi  27 
October  and  got  underway  for  the  west  coast,  via  Pearl 
Harbor,  in  company  with  Irwin  (DD-794)  and  Birming- 
ham, arriving  San  Francisco,  Oalif.,  17  November.  On  9 
February  the  destroyer  steamed  back  to  the  South  Pacific, 
stopping  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  15th. 

After  shore  bombardment  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Morrison  departed  for  Ulithi  3 March.  By  21 
March  she  had  joined  TF  54  underway  for  Okinawa  out 
of  Ulithi.  The  destroyer  arrived  off  the  southern  shores  of 
Okinawa  the  25th,  7 days  before  the  landings  1 April,  and 
joined  in  the  preparations  of  bombardment. 
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In  the  early  morning  of  31  March,  after  Stockton  (DD- 
646)  made  a positive  sound  contact  off  Okinawa  and  ex- 
pended her  depth  charges  in  the  attack,  Morrison  arrived 
on  the  scene  to  see  the  submarine  surface,  then  immedi- 
ately submerge.  She  dropped  a pattern  of  charges  which 
seconds  later  forced  the  sub  to  the  surface  where  it  was 
sunk  by  gunfire.  At  daylight  Morrison's  small  boats 
rescued  the  lone  survivor. 

The  ship  continued  shore  bombardment,  night  illumina- 
tion, and  screen  operations  off  Oshima  Beach.  The  night 
of  11  April  Morrison  assisted  Anthony  (DD-515)  in  illu- 
minating and  sinking  enemy  landing  craft  heading  north 
along  the  beach. 

Three  days  later  Morrison  began  radar  picket  duty.  Her 
first  two  stations,  southwest  of  Okinawa,  were  occasionally 
raided  at  night.  She  replaced  Daly  (DD-519)  at  the  third 
station  28  April  after  the  other  destroyer  was  hit  by  a 
kamikaze. 

On  30  April  Morrison  was  shifted  to  the  most  critical 
station  on  the  picket  line.  After  3 days  of  bad  weather  had 
prevented  air  raids,  the  dawn  of  4 May  was  bright,  clear, 
and  ominous.  At  0715  the  combat  air  patrol  was  called 
on  to  stop  a force  of  about  25  planes  headed  toward  Morri- 
son, but  some  got  through. 

The  first  attack  on  Morrison,  a main  target  as  fighter- 
director  ship,  was  a suicide  run  by  a “Zeke.”  The  plane 
broke  through  heavy  flack  to  drop  a bomb  which  splashed 
off  the  starboard  beam  and  exploded  harmlessly.  Next  a 
“Val”  and  another  “Zeke”  followed  with  unsuccessful 
suicide  runs.  About  0825  a “Zeke”  approached  through 
intense  antiaircraft  fire  to  crash  into  a stack  and  the 
bridge.  The  blow  inflicted  heavy  casualties  and  knocked 
out  most  of  the  electrical  equipment.  The  next  three 
planes,  all  old  twin-float  biplanes,  maneuvered,  despite 
heavy  attack,  to  crash  into  the  damaged  ship.  With  the 
fourth  hit,  Morrison,  heavily  damaged,  began  to  list 
sharply  to  starboard. 

Few  communication  circuits  remained  intact  enough  to 
transmit  the  abandon  ship  order.  Two  explosions  occurred 
almost  simultaneously,  the  bow  lifted  into  the  air,  and 
by  0840  Morrison  had  plunged  beneath  the  surface.  The 
ship  sank  so  quickly  that  most  men  below  decks  were 
lost,  a total  of  152. 

In  July  1957  the  sunken  hull  of  Morrison  was  donated, 
along  with  those  of  some  26  other  ships  sunk  in  the 
Ryukyus  area  to  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  salvage. 

Morrison  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Morristown 

A town  in  northern  New  Jersey  which  was  twice  the 
site  of  Washington’s  winter  headquarters,  1776-77,  and 
1779-80. 

( ScStr : dp.  10,562;  1.  392';  b.  52';  dr.  23'8" ; s.  9.5  k. ; 
cpl.  70;  a.  14",  13") 

Morristown,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  by  the  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Shooters’  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1918 ; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 
18  October  1918  at  Hoboken,  N.J. ; and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Allen  D.  Tucker,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Morristown  sailed  from  New  York 
27  October  in  convoy  for  Europe,  arriving  La  Pallice, 
France,  15  November  to  debark  her  cargo  of  army  sup- 
plies and  planes.  She  made  two  more  runs  to  European 
ports  with  ammunition  and  general  cargo  before  depart- 
ing Dartmouth,  England,  for  the  east  coast  25  May  1919. 
Arriving  Norfolk,  Va.,  9 June,  Morristown  decommis- 
sioned 13  June  and  was  delivered  to  the  USSB.  She 
remained  in  USSB  custody  until  scrapped  4 January  1936. 

Morse 

( SwGbt : t.  514;  1.  143' ; b.  33' ; dr.  8'6"  ; s.  9 k. ; a.  2 9") 

Morse,  a wooden  sidewheel  ferryboat  built  at  New 
York  in  1861,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  as 


Marion  7 November  1861,  and  commissioned  9 November 
1861,  Acting  Master  Peter  Hays  in  command. 

Morse  arrived  Hampton  Roads  20  November  1861  to 
join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  lay  off 
Newport  News  until  29  December  when  she  steamed 
across  Hampton  Roads  to  attempt  to  capture  CSS  Sea 
Bird  -,  Morse's  shelling  drove  the  steamer  to  the  protec- 
tion of  three  batteries  at  Sewell’s  Point. 

Heated  action  began  for  Morse  in  January  1862  when 
she  joined  the  Roanoke  Island  expedition  with  16  addi- 
tional shallow-draft  gunboats.  The  expedition  departed 
Hampton  Roads  11  January  and  began  bombarding  the 
fortifications  7 February.  The  campaign  resulted  in  Union 
capture  of  the  island  8 February,  threatening  Confeder- 
ate communications  and  opening  the  rear  defenses  to 
Norfolk. 

On  9 February,  Morse  and  Commodore  Perry  steamed 
up  Croatan  Sound  for  Elizabeth  City  to  destroy  Confed- 
erate gunboats  and  break  up  canal  communications. 
Crossing  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  the  gunboats  spotted 
Confederate  ships  and  shore  batteries.  Firing  from  the 
ships  drove  the  southerners  from  their  guns  and  scattered 
the  Confederate  vessels.  The  Union  squadron  captured 
or  destroyed  Confederate  ships  Sea  Bird,  Fanny,  Ellis, 
Forrest,  and  Black  Warrior,  permitting  capture  of  the 
town  10  February. 

Morse  and  five  additional  gunboats  departed  Hatteras 
Inlet  23  February  to  reconnoiter  Croatan  Sound.  Strong 
Confederate  forces  at  Winton  opened  heavy  fire  on  Dela- 
ware, the  lead  ship,  with  artillery  and  musketry.  The 
ships  returned  the  attack,  firing  on  the  battery  and  land- 
ing the  9th  New  York  Zouaves,  who  entered  Winton, 
destroying  military  stores,  tents,  arms,  and  gear. 

Morse  departed  Hatteras  Inlet  with  12  other  ships  12 
March  for  Brant  Island,  Neuse  River  to  cover  the  dis- 
embarkation of  troops  in  the  New  Berne  campaign.  The 
joint  Army-Navy  expedition  captured  the  town  14  March 
and  the  last  of  the  batteries  the  16th. 

Morse  spent  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  summer 
scouting  and  patrolling  the  York  River,  protecting  trans- 
ports and  aiding  operations  of  the  Army  on  Pamunkey 
River  in  June.  Joining  the  James  River  Flotilla  in  July, 
she  captured  supplies  on  Mattapony  River  the  following 
May,  scouting  the  river  to  Frazier’s  Ferry  and  silencing 
Confederate  guns  above  West  Point.  Morse  joined  seven 
others  in  capturing  Fort  Powhatan,  James  River  14  July 
1863. 

In  November,  Morse  joined  the  expedition  to  Mathews 
County,  a peninsula  between  Mobjack  Bay  and  Planka- 
tank  River  and  a base  for  Confederate  raiders.  Informa- 
tion from  captured  guerrillas  on  plans  to  capture  a 
schooner  and  to  destroy  the  lights  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
sent  Morse  up  East  River  to  throttle  these  efforts. 

After  searching  out  torpedoes  on  Purtan  Bay  in  Febru- 
ary 1864,  Morse  joined  General  Wister’s  campaign  on  the 
Mattapony  River,  attacking  King  and  Queen  Courthouse. 
One  thousand  infantry  went  ashore  from  the  Union  ships 
at  Sheppard’s  Landing  13  March.  After  a feint  attack  on 
West  Point  in  May,  Morse  evacuated  troops  from  that 
point.  After  scouting  duty  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer,  Morse  joined  the  Potomac  Flotilla  later  in  the 
winter. 

Morse  relieved  Delaware  on  the  Rappahannock  in 
March  1865,  aiding  the  Army  in  its  efforts  to  take  Fort 
Lowry.  She  decommissioned  and  went  to  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  21  May.  Morse  was  sold  there  at  public  auc- 
tion to  the  East  Boston  Ferry  Co.,  20  July.  Redocumented 
Lincoln  12  December,  she  continued  to  serve  American 
commerce  until  abandoned  in  1885. 


Morton 

Dudley  Walker  Morton  was  born  in  Owensboro,  Ky., 
17  July  1907,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1930.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  he  served 
in  the  Saratoga,  Chicago,  Canopus,  Fairfax,  RS,  and 
S-37.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander  15  October 
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1942,  he  assumed  command  of  Wahoo  (q.v.)  13  Decem- 
ber. Between  26  January  1943  and  9 November,  Wahoo 
was  responsible  for  sinking  19  cargo  and  transport  ships 
for  a combined  total  of  55,000  tons.  Commander  Morton 
was  reported  missing  in  action,  when  his  submarine  was 
presumed  to  be  lost  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Asiatic  area. 
Declared  dead  7 January  1946,  Commander  Morton  had 
been  awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  three  gold  stars  in  lieu  of 
a second,  third,  and  fourth,  Navy  Cross,  and  the  Army 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
outstanding  professional  skills  and  excellent  judgment. 

(DD-948 : dp.  4,200 ; 1.  418' ; b.  45' ; dr.  20' ; s.  33  k. ; cpl. 

336;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  1 dct.  ASROC,  2 ASW,  6 tt. ; cl. 

Hull) 

Morton  (DD-948)  was  laid  down  4 March  1957,  by  In- 
galls Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. ; launched  23 
May  1958 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Edwina  R.  Morton ; and 
commissioned  26  May  1959,  Comdr.  John  M.  DeLargy  in 
command. 

After  a training  cruise  in  the  Caribbean,  Morton  pro- 
ceeded to  the  west  coast,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  20 
October  1959.  She  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  in  Jan- 
uary 1960,  participated  in  “Blue  Star,”  a joint  Navy,  Ma- 
rine, Air  Force  amphibious  operation  in  March,  and  made 
a special  “People-to-People”  visit  to  Bombay,  India,  be- 
fore returning  to  the  west  coast  31  May.  Departing  San 
Diego  3 April,  she  reported  for  1 months  duty  in  the  For- 
mosa Patrol,  during  which  time  she  participated  in  op- 
eration “Handclasp,”  carrying  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing  to  the  less  fortunate  people  of  free  China.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  28  September  1961,  and  continued 
operations  off  the  west  coast,  until  sailing  13  November 
1962  for  another  WesPac  deployment.  Following  duty  with 
the  Formosa  Patrol,  and  operations  off  Japan,  she  steamed 
home,  arriving  San  Diego  15  June  1963. 

Morton  continued  operations  off  the  west  coast  until  Au- 
gust 1964,  when  she  steamed  to  the  South  China  Sea  to 
support  South  Vietnam  in  its  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression,  during  which  time  she  engaged  hostile  forces 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  before  returning  to  the  west  coast 
6 February  1965. 

Arriving  off  South  Vietnam  in  April  1966,  she  shelled 
Vietcong  supply  points  and  encampments  for  the  next  4 
months.  Morton  resumed  operations  off  Vietnam  in  May 
1967.  At  first  assigned  to  intercept  Vietcong  supply  craft, 
she  later  provided  gunfire  support  for  the  12th  Marine 
Regiment  near  the  DMZ,  returning  to  San  Diego  3 No- 
vember. Morton  departed  San  Diego  31  October  1968  for 
WesPac  where  she  continues  to  serve  into  1969. 

Moshalu 

A community  on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Mosholu,  also  spelled  Moshula,  a sloop-of-war,  was  re- 
named Severn  (q.v.)  15  May  1869  prior  to  commissioning 
27  August  1869. 

Mosley 

Walter  Harold  Mosley,  born  in  Waco,  Tex.,  17  January 
1916,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  February  1940.  Appointed 
an  aviation  cadet  21  June  1940,  he  completed  flight  train- 
ing at  Pensacola  and  was  commissioned  ensign  11  March 
1941.  Assigned  to  Patrol  Squadron  22,  he  was  based  at 
Ford  Field  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
7 December.  In  January  1942  he  flew  with  his  squadron 
to  Darwin,  Australia,  to  support  the  Allied  attempt  to 
halt  the  Japanese  advance  through  Southeast  Asia.  Based 
on  William  B.  Preston  (AVD-7),  Mosley  flew  patrols 
north  of  Australia  into  the  Java  Sea  and  surrounding  wa- 
ters plotting  the  movements  of  the  Japanese.  As  copilot  of 
a PBY-5,  he  departed  for  a patrol  south  of  Amboina,  Mo- 
luccas, 19  February.  With  Lt.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  (later 
admiral  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations)  as  pilot,  the 


patrol  plane  spotted  a merchant  ship  off  Melville  Island, 
Australia,  and  turned  to  investigate.  About  0920,  nine  Jap 
fighters,  part  of  a 70-plane  force  en  route  to  bomb  Darwin, 
jumped  the  PBY.  Soon  the  plane  was  in  flames,  its  port 
engine  out  and  fuel  streaming  along  the  fuselage.  Despite 
the  attacking  fighters,  Lieutenant  Moorer  and  Ensign 
Mosley  skillfully  landed  the  plane.  In  Lieutenant  Moorer’s 
words,  Mosley  assisted  by  handling  the  throttle  “although 
dazed  and  bleeding  profusely  from  a wound  in  the  head.” 

Florence  D.,  an  American  merchant  ship  carrying  am- 
munition to  the  Philippines,  rescued  the  crew.  Later  that 
day,  Japanese  carrier  planes  attacked  the  unarmed  ship 
with  500-pound  bombs.  Survivors,  including  Mosley,  made 
Bathurst  Island  in  two  lifeboats  about  midnight,  and  a 
RAAF  patrol  plane  spotted  them  on  the  21st.  The  next 
morning,  HMAS  Warranambool,  an  Australian  subchaser, 
rescued  them  and  carried  them  to  Darwin  23  February. 

Early  in  March  Mosley  returned  to  the  United  States 
where  he  joined  VP-44  for  operations  out  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Late  in  May  he  flew  search  patrols  out  of  Midway  in 
anticipation  of  an  enemy  attack.  During  the  first  air  at- 
tack against  the  island  4 June  Mosley  was  serving  as  co- 
pilot in  44-P-12.  His  patrolling  PBY-5A  was  attacked  by 
two  Jap  seaplanes,  and  the  bomber  was  shot  down  in 
flames.  Ensign  Mosley  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  “extremely  gallant  and  intrepid  conduct” 
during  the  air  action  19  February  1942. 

( DE-321 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306' ; b.  36'7"  ; dr.  8'7'' ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dot.,  8 

dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.)  ; cl.  Edsall) 

Mosley  (DE-321)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  6 April  1943 ; launched  26  June  1943  ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Mosley ; and  commissioned  at 
Orange  30  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  A.  Alger,  Jr., 
USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Mosley  escorted  a con- 
voy out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Texas  Gulf  ports  and  back. 
Thence,  on  28  January  1944  she  sailed  to  New  York  for 
escort  duty  with  CortDiv  46.  Between  31  January  and  18 
March  she  screened  a UGS-GUS  convoy  to  north  Africa 
and  back ; thence,  following  ASW  training  off  Block  Is- 
land, she  reached  Norfolk  1 April  for  further  escort  duty. 

Three  days  later  Mosley  sailed  with  convoy  UGS-38 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  ships  passed  Gibraltar 
18  April,  thence  closed  the  coast  of  north  Africa.  As  the 
convoy  hugged  the  Algerian  coast  20  April,  the  ships  came 
under  an  intensive  Luftwaffe  attack  shortly  after  2100. 
Junkers  and  Heinkel  bombers  struck  in  three  waves. 
The  first  attack  blew  the  troop-loaded  merchantman  Paul 
Hamilton  out  of  the  water,  killing  580  men  ; the  next  wave 
hit  two  more  merchant  ships ; and  the  final  strike  sank 
screening  escort  Lansdale  ( DD— 426 ) with  a single  tor- 
pedo which  split  open  the  unlucky  destroyer.  Mosley  laid 
covering  smoke  and  opened  up  with  antiair  fire  during 
the  strikes.  Her  guns  splashed  one  JU-88  and  damaged 
another  German  bomber  during  the  first  strike. 

Mosley  reached  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  22  April,  thence  de- 
parted 1 May  as  escort  for  westbound  GUS-38.  Two  days 
later  the  convoy  ran  into  trouble  from  lurking  U-boats. 
Early  on  3 May  Menges,  a sister  escort,  detected  U-371 
astern  of  the  convoy.  As  she  closed  to  attack  she  was 
damaged  by  an  acoustic  torpedo.  The  sub  escaped  only 
to  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed  by  searching  escorts 
the  next  day.  As  the  convoy  neared  Gibraltar  early  5 May, 
a second  U-boat,  U-967,  harassed  the  screen.  A single 
torpedo  fatally  damaged  Fechteler  ( DE-157 ) . Mosley , 
after  aiding  the  search  for  the  elusive  sub,  rejoined  the 
convoy  later  that  day  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  She 
reached  New  York  via  Norfolk  22  May. 

Mosley  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  out  of  Norfolk 
11  June.  During  the  next  8 months  she  completed  four 
round  trips  to  north  Africa  and  back.  She  made  two  runs  to 
Bizerte  and  two  to  Oran,  returning  from  her  final  Medi- 
terranean convoy  11  February  1945.  After  completing 
availability  at  New  York,  she  joined  a hunter-killer  group 
at  New  London  23  February. 
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Designated  TG  22.14,  Mosley  and  sister  escorts,  Pride 
( DE-323 ),  Menges  (DE-320) , and  Lowe  (DE-325)  trained 
off  Block  Island  before  steaming  to  Casco  Bay  4 March. 
The  next  day  they  sailed  to  search  out  and  destroy  an 
enemy  submarine  reported  off  Newfoundland  north  of 
Flemish  Cap.  They  made  first  contact  13  March  and 
during  the  next  5 days  carried  out  persistent  search  and 
destroy  operations.  On  18  March  in  waters  west  of  treach- 
erous Sable  Island,  day-long  hedgehog  and  depth  charge 
attacks  brought  “air  bubbles,  wreckage,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil”  to  the  surface.  A violent  underwater  explosion 
at  1622  marked  the  end  of  U-866,  and  the  hunter-killer 
group  returned  to  Casco  Bay  20  March. 

Mosley  resumed  ASW  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine 

24  March ; thence,  until  4 April  she  searched  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic  south  and  west  of  Flemish  Cap.  On  10  April 
TG  22.14  rendezvoused  at  sea  with  a hunter-killer 
group  built  around  Mission  Bay  (CVE-59)  and  began 
barrier  patrols  along  the  30th  meridian  north  of  latitude 
48°30'.  One  of  four  CVE-DE  groups,  Mission  Bay  and 
her  escorts  comprised  the  northern  force  of  the  First 
Barrier  Force.  Divided  into  two  barrier  forces,  the  hunter- 
killer  groups  formed  two  lines  of  defense  against  a 
harassing  blitz  by  German  snorkel  submarines  dubbed 
Group  “Seewolf.” 

Between  10  and  16  April  Mosley  carried  out  10-mile 
patrols  in  her  assigned  barrier  station.  During  the  night 
of  15  and  16  April  escorts  to  the  south  of  her  blasted 
U-1235  and  U-880  in  heavy  seas.  Her  war  diary  on 
16  April  at  0200  noted : “Lots  of  fun  going  on  in  southern 
part  of  barrier.”  That  evening  the  barrier  patrols  shifted 
westward  to  the  38th  meridian  and  Mosley  resumed  patrols 
across  the  45th  parallel. 

Late  on  the  21st,  Mosley  in  company  with  Lowe  and 
J.  R.  Y.  Blakely  (DE-140)  made  radar  contact  with  a 
surfaced  submarine,  probably  1 1-805.  The  contact  dis- 
appeared at  a range  of  9,100  yards,  and  Mosley  closed  for 
attack.  Bucking  “short  and  steep”  seas,  Mosley  fired 
hedgehogs,  but  without  effect.  The  three  escorts  continued 
hedgehog  and  creeper  attacks  against  the  deep-running 
submarine.  Shortly  after  0200  on  22  April,  soundmen  de- 
tected underwater  explosions  which  were  probably  eva- 
sive tactics  of  the  U-boat.  At  about  the  same  time  as 
Mosley  first  made  contact,  escorts  Carter  (DE-112)  and 
Neal  A.  Scott  attacked  and  sank  U-518  some  100  miles 
southward  along  the  barrier. 

The  hunter-killer  group  returned  to  Argentia  27  April 
for  replenishment ; thence,  Mosley  resumed  surface  bar- 
rier patrols  2 May.  She  was  patrolling  the  North  Atlantic 
about  300  miles  south  of  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland, 
as  President  Truman  announced  the  German  surrender 
8 May.  She  returned  to  New  York  14  May  where  she  re- 
mained until  16  June,  “removing  the  stains  of  North  At- 
lantic duty.”  She  sailed  to  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  and  on 

25  June  began  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Antisubma- 
rine Development  Detachment.  She  carried  out  ASW  test 
and  development  exercises  with  submarines  and  other 
escorts  until  7 September.  After  completing  overhaul 
at  Charleston,  she  steamed  to  Green  Cove  Springs, 
3 November. 

Mosley  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs  15  March 
1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Since  that 
time  she  has  remained  in  reserve,  and  in  1969  she  is 
berthed  with  the  Atlantic  Inactive  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

Mosley  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mosopelea 

An  Indian  tribe  which  inhabited  the  area  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

( ATF-158 : dp.  1650;  1.  205 '3 " ; b.  39'3" ; dr.  16'9"  ; s. 

16.8  k. ; cpl.  67  ; a.  1 3"  ; cl.  Abnalci) 

Mosopelea  (ATF-158)  was  laid  down  2 January  1945 
by  the  Charleston  Shipbuilding  & Drydoc-k  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, S.O. ; launched  7 May  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  David 


Leroy  Key;  and  commissioned  28  July  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Allen  H.  Jensen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  east  coast,  Mosopelea  de- 
parted Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  in  early  October 
1945  with  a tow  for  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Steaming  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  tug  arrived  San  Francisco  8 No- 
vember and  operated  off  the  California  coast  until  return 
to  Charleston  with  a tow,  27  January  1946.  Moving  on 
to  Norfolk,  the  ship  made  a voyage  to  Oran,  Algeria,  in 
February,  returning  via  Trinidad,  Key  West,  and  Bos- 
ton, to  Norfolk  2 May.  From  June  to  September,  she  made 
a voyage  to  Iceland,  and  then  operated  out  of  Norfolk  into 
1947,  departing  6 January  for  Bermuda  and  returning 
after  an  extended  tow  and  limited  deployment  23  March. 
The  fleet  tug  continued  to  operate  out  of  Norfolk,  making 
a number  of  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and  gulf  coast  ports 
until  June  1948,  and  then  departed  on  the  12th  as  escort 
for  11  Turkish  naval  vessels  bound  for  Gibraltar  via 
Bermuda,  returning  21  July. 

For  the  next  16  years,  Mosopelea  operated  out  of  Nor- 
folk to  principal  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  also  mak- 
ing frequent  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and  operating  for 
short  intervals  at  ports  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
Supplying  ships  of  the  fleet  with  her  valuable  towing 
services,  the  tugboat  made  numerous  extended  deploy- 
ments to  San  Juan,  P.R.,  Mayport,  Fla.,  and  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  for  months  at  a time,  operating  out  of  those 
ports  on  various  towing,  research,  and  salvage  assign- 
ments. During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October-No- 
vember  1962,  the  ship  operated  on  standby  emergency 
status,  towing  Army  personnel  barges  from  Charleston  to 
Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  in  preparation  for  a possible  in- 
vasion of  Cuba.  On  15  September  1964,  the  fleet  tug  de- 
parted Norfolk  on  her  first  6 months  deployment  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  becoming  the  first  fleet 
tug  possessing  full  salvage  and  diving  capabilities  to  serve 
with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  operated  on  extended  deployment 
in  the  Mediterranean  into  1965  and  then  returned  to  Nor- 
folk in  late  winter  to  resume  her  previous  duties.  Moso- 
pelea continued  on  her  valuable  service  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  basing  out  of  Norfolk  and  performing  towing,  sal- 
vage, and  research  duties  all  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  into  1969. 

Mosquito 

One  of  the  worst  insect  pests  found  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  the  mosquito  was  especially  troublesome 
in  the  West  Indies  during  the  era  of  pirates  and  sailing 
ships. 

I 

(Sip:  4 guns) 

The  first  Mosquito  was  a sloop  purchased  at  Phila- 
delphia late  in  1775  for  the  new  Continental  Navy.  She 
patrolled  the  Delaware  River  until  destroyed  during  the 
British  conquest  of  Philadelphia  led  by  the  Howe  broth- 
ers in  October  1777 

II 

(Barge) 

The  second  Mosquito,  one  of  the  cutters  built  for  Poto- 
mac at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  had  an  active  role  in 
controlling  pirates  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1823,  Commo- 
dore David  Porter  formed  his  “Mosquito  Fleet”,  part  of 
the  West  India  Squadron,  of  barges  Mosquito,  Gallinipper, 
Gnat,  Sandfly,  and  Midge,  operating  from  Thompson’s 
Island. 

In  April  1823,  Mosquito,  Peacock,  and  Gallinipper  had  a 
running  fight  with  a pirate  ship  20  miles  out  of  Havana, 
chasing  the  pirate  ashore.  Captain  Cassin  of  Peacock  re- 
ported the  capture  of  schooner  Pilot  the  16th.  Mosquito 
and  Gallinipper  discovered  pirate  schooner  Catalina  and 
a launch  approaching  merchant  vessels  11  July.  Giving 
chase,  they  captured  her,  killing  the  crew. 

In  1824,  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  spread  through  the 
fleet,  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  barges,  which  oper- 
ated without  regular  officers  or  crew.  On  1 January  1825 
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Mosquito  was  on  patrol  off  Mantanze,  but  was  phased 
out  early  in  the  summer. 

Mosser  Bay 

A bay  in  Alaska. 


Mosser  Bay  (CVE-114)  was  renamed  Rendova  ( q.v .) 
6 November  1943. 

Motive 

Any  idea,  desire,  need,  or  emotion  that  prompts  a per- 
son to  act. 

(AM-102:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2" ; b.  32';  dr.  10'9" ; s.  18.1 

k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

( hh. ) , 2 dct. ; cl.  Auk) 

Motive  (AM-102)  was  laid  down  14  April  1942  by  the 
General  Engineering  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif. ; 
launched  17  August  1942;  and  commissioned  17  April 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  G.  Enzensperger,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  Motive  got  underway  from  San  Fran- 
cisco 5 June  1943  and  arrived  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska 
Island,  14  June.  She  made  one  round  trip  back  to  Alameda 
as  a convoy  escort  from  26  June  to  14  August.  Motive 
then  operated  continuously  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  for 
the  next  4 months  as  convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine 
patrol.  On  13  October,  while  anchored  in  Massacre  Bay, 
Attu  Island,  Motive  was  attacked  by  about  10  Japanese 
planes  making  a fast  high-level  attack.  She  received  six 
near  misses  from  100-pound  bombs  but  no  damage,  and 
drove  the  enemy  planes  off  with  gunfire. 

Motive  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  1 December,  and  on 
22  January  1944  sailed  for  Kwajalein,  where  she  con- 
ducted minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  operations  until 
14  February,  when  she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
repairs  in  California.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  22  May, 
she  joined  TF  52  for  the  capture  of  Saipan,  whose  as- 
sault began  15  June.  Motive,  in  TG  52.9,  the  demonstra- 
tion group,  participated  in  the  dawn  feint  on  the  beaches 
north  of  Tanapag  town,  while  the  actual  landings  were 
taking  place  at  Charan  Kanoa.  On  patrol  as  antisubmarine 
and  screening  vessel,  Motive  fired  on  Japanese  aircraft  16, 
17,  and  18  June,  and  was  strafed  by  a Zero  17  June, 
receiving  a number  of  hits  which  were  quickly  repaired. 

Motive  left  Saipan  for  Eniwetok  24  June,  returning 
9 July.  She  then  conducted  sweeping  operations  off  the 
east  coast  of  Saipan  and  undertook  antisubmarine  patrols. 
From  24  July  until  November  Motive  served  as  a convoy 
escort,  antisubmarine  patrol  and  screening  ship,  operat- 
ing out  of  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Ulithi.  While  at 
Ulithi  with  a convoy  on  20  November,  Motive  observed 
the  torpedoing  of  Mississinewa  (AO-59),  which  broke 
into  flame.  The  convoy  got  underway  for  Guam  without 
further  incident. 

For  the  next  5 months  Motive  served  on  convoy  escort 
antisubmarine,  and  screening  patrols  and  hydrographic 
surveys  out  of  Peleliu,  Palaus ; Guam ; Eniwetok  ; Saipan  ; 
and  Iwo  Jima.  On  25  April  1945  Motive  headed  back  for 
the  west  coast,  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Fran- 
cisco before  arriving  24  May  at  Seattle  for  overhaul. 

As  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ended,  Motive  left  Seattle 
4 September  for  Sasebo,  arriving  20  October.  From  28 
October  to  25  November  she  swept  for  mines  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  locating  and  destroying  a total  of  31. 

On  28  November  Motive  moored  in  Keelung  Harbor, 
Kurun,  Taiwan,  and  on  7 December  went  into  drydoek 
at  Shanghai.  She  returned  to  Sasebo  21  December,  departed 
1 January  1946  for  the  west  coast,  and  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  15  June  1946. 

Redesignated  MSF-102  on  7 February  1955,  Motive  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 December  1966.  She 
was  destroyed  as  a target  by  the  Pacific  Fleet. 


Motive  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mound  City 

An  Illinois  town  on  the  Ohio  River. 

( ScStGbt : t.  512;  1.  175';  b.  50';  cpl.  175;  a.  2 80-pdrs., 
5 32-pdrs.,  3 9",  1 30-pdr.,  1 12-pdr. ; cl.  Cairo) 

Ironclad  screw  steamer  Mound  City,  built  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  7 August  1861  by  James  B.  Eads,  joined  the  War 
Department’s  flotilla  on  the  western  rivers  in  1862,  Comdr. 
A.  H.  Kilty  in  command. 

Departing  Cairo  in  March,  Mound  City  operated  off 
Island  No.  10,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Madrid. 
Pope’s  army  took  New  Madrid  on  the  13th,  thus  removing 
the  strong  Confederate  network  of  communications  and 
eliminating  a major  obstacle  to  Union  control  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  After  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10  on  7 
April,  Mound  City  seized  Confederate  ship  Red  Rover, 
damaged  by  mortar  fire.  Sent  to  Cairo,  Red  Rover  was 
subsequently  converted  to  the  Navy’s  first  hospital  ship. 

Union  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  1 April  did  not  entirely 
eliminate  the  Confederate  resistance;  eight  Confederate 
gunboats  made  a spirited  attack  on  Union  gunboats  and 
mortars  at  Plum  Point  Bend  10  May.  Colonel  Lovell 
rammed  Mound  City,  forcing  her  ashore  to  avoid  sinking. 
Meanwhile,  Union  ships  bombarded  Fort  Pillow  daily, 
reducing  Confederate  will  to  fight.  Speeding  to  aid  rammed 
and  sinking  Cincinnati  off  Ship  Island,  Mound  City  was 
rammed  by  General  Vcm  Doren,  completely  wrenching  off 
Mound  City’s  bow.  Her  bow  replaced  at  Mound  City,  the 
steamer  ran  up  White  River  in  June,  engaging  Confed- 
erate batteries  at  St.  Charles,  Ark. ; the  complete  Union 
victory  at  St.  Charles  gave  the  Union  control  of  White 
River,  but  was  costly  to  Mound  City  as  one  shot  com- 
pletely disabled  her.  In  danger  of  sinking,  she  was  towed 
from  beneath  the  batteries  by  Conestoga. 

The  Union  forces  met  strong  southern  opposition 
throughout  the  summer  and  abandoned  Vicksburg  6 August 
when  Mound  City  formed  part  of  the  White  River  ex- 
pedition, escorting  transport  White  Cloud.  Union  forces 
regrouped  at  Helena,  from  which  Mound  City  departed 
16  August  with  6 other  Union  ships  and  two  regiments  2d 
Brigade,  3d  Division,  Army  of  the  Southwest  on  theYazoo 
River  expedition.  The  Army-Navy  expedition  captured 
steamer  Fairplay  20  miles  above  Vicksburg,  where  the 
ships  were  unable  to  proceed  due  to  shallow  water. 

Meanwhile,  McClernand  was  formulating  his  plans  for 
the  assault  on  Vicksburg.  From  October  1862  through 
March  1863,  Mound  City  was  with  Pittsburg,  Carondelet, 
and  Louisville  as  part  of  the  Grand  Gulf  venture.  Passing 
the  upper  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf  12  October,  the  ships 
completely  silenced  the  lower  fort.  Mound  City,  Carondelet, 
Signal,  and  Marmora  steamed  to  the  mouth  of  Yazoo 
River  25  November  to  prevent  southern  blockade  of  it,  re- 
maining here  on  guard  duty  through  March. 

Mound  City  formed  part  of  the  Yazoo  Pass  Expedition 
via  Steele’s  Bayou  14  March  as  Union  ships  attempted  to 
strike  the  rear  defenses  of  Vicksburg.  Returning  to  more 
direct  action  against  Vicksburg,  Mound  City’s  bold  passage 
of  the  batteries  14  April  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
Confederate  sympathizers  along  the  shore,  contributing 
to  early  Union  seizure  of  Grand  Gulf  and  the  eventual 
fall  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  27th,  Mound  City  joined  7 other 
Union  gunboats  in  attacks  on  Grand  Gulf. 

After  attacking  Warrenton,  Miss.,  10  May  and  destroy- 
ing a battery,  she  guarded  the  river  from  Gand  Gulf  depot 
to  Hard  Times.  She  returned  to  Vicksburg  18  June  for  a 
3-day  expedition  to  Cole’s  Creek,  destroying  six  or  seven 
small  boats.  After  shelling  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  3 
July,  she  steamed  to  Lake  Providence,  Ga.,  7 August  when 
she  fired  on  and  dispersed  Confederate  cavalry,  there- 
after guarding  this  part  of  the  river. 

Off  Davis  plantation  in  January  1864,  she  endeavored 
to  raise  Indianola,  sunk  in  Red  River  in  1862.  Seizing  tug 
Rawlins  off  Natchez  2 March,  Mound  City  joined  17  other 
ships  and  Sherman’s  troops  in  the  Red  River  Expedition 
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16  March  through  22  May  in  an  effort  to  enter  Texas  via 
Alexandria,  La.,  to  counter  the  threat  from  Maximilian. 
Shallow  water  proved  an  obstacle  as  Mound  City  and 
Carondelet  grounded  near  the  wing  dams  across  Red 
River  10  May.  Hauled  across  the  upper  falls  above  the 
obstructions  by  throngs  of  straining  soldiers,  the  ships 
were  able  to  get  free.  Mound  City  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  guarding  Indianola. 

She  joined  the  expedition  to  Black  River  in  May  1865, 
turning  back  from  Baldwin’s  Ferry  on  learning  of  an 
imminent  attack.  After  the  end  of  the  conflict,  she  re- 
turned to  Mound  City  for  dismantling  but  was  sold  there 
at  public  auction  to  Frank  Bennet  9 November  1865. 


Mounsey 

Capt.  William  Mounsey,  RN,  commanded  HMS  Bonne 
Citoyenne  when  she  captured  the  French  Furieuse  in  1809. 


( DE-524 : dp.  1,140  ; 1.  289'5"  ; b.  35'1"  ; dr.  8'3"  ; s.  21  k. ; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  4 1.1",  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(h.h. ) ; cl.  Evarts) 

DE-52-i  was  laid  down  by  Boston  Navy  Yard  14  August 
1943;  launched  24  September  1943;  transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  23  December  1943 ; and  commissioned 
in  the  Royal  Navy  the  next  day  as  Mounsey  (K-569). 

During  World  War  II  Mounsey  escorted  convoys  in  the 
North  Atlantic  bringing  supplies  to  England  for  the  oper- 
ation “Overlord”  buildup  as  the  Allies  prepared  to  invade 
Normandy ; supported  the  landings ; and  guarded  mer- 
chant convoys  steaming  through  the  Arctic  with  lend-lease 
war  supplies  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  Allied  fighting  men  had  restored  peace  in  Europe, 
Mounsey  steamed  to  Philadelphia  7 February  1946,  de- 
commissioned, and  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  20  days 
later.  Declared  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  6 March  1946,  Mounsey  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  on  the  28th  and  sold  for  scrapping  to  North  American 
Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  8 November  1946.  She  was 
scrapped  4 November  1948. 


Mount  Baker 

A peak  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

(AE-4:  dp.  6,100;  1.  459';  b.  62';  dr.  25'11" ; s.  18  k. ; 

cpl.  265;  a.  1 5",  4 3"  AA,  4 .30  cal.  AA;  cl.  Lassen ; 

T.  C-2) 

Kilauea  (AE-4)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  14  November 

1940  while  building  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  as  SS  Surprise ; delivered  to  Alabama  Drydock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  for  conversion ; and  commissioned  16 
May  1941,  Capt.  W.  I.  Causey  in  command. 

Kilauea' s dangerous,  difficult,  and  vital  service  during 
World  War  II  was  to  carry  ammunition  to  ships  and  bases 
and  to  issue  it  to  the  users.  She  began  operating  17  June 

1941  out  of  Norfolk,  serving  combatants  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  building  up  the  base  at  Argentia, 
Newfoundland.  Aside  from  necessary  overhaul,  and  a per- 
iod as  station  ammunition  ship  in  the  Norfolk  area  October 
1942-January  1943,  she  continued  American  theater  duty 
Into  1943. 

Kilauea  was  renamed  Mount  Baker  17  March  1943  to 
avoid  confusion  with  a similarly  named  ship.  On  8 June, 
she  sailed  with  ammunition  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
until  6 November  supplied  ships  in  Oran,  Algiers,  Arzeu, 
Bizerte,  and  Palermo.  Returning  to  Norfolk  for  local  duty, 
Mount  Baker  then  sailed  29  April  to  arm  ships  in  the 
British  Isles  ports  from  which  the  Normandy  invasion  was 
to  be  staged.  Returning  to  Norfolk  23  June,  Mount  Baker 
prepared  for  another  mission  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
upon  its  completion  30  September  sailed  directly  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Ulithi,  where  she  served  as  station 
ammunition  ship  from  December  1944  to  June  1945. 


During  this  time  she  conducted  experiments  in  at-sea  re- 
plenishment with  a battleship,  a cruiser,  and  a destroyer. 

Mount  Baker  departed  Ulithi  3 June  for  overhaul  at 
San  Francisco,  still  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
She  sailed  in  time  to  bring  Christmas  mail  to  occupation 
forces  in  the  Philippines,  then  began  the  long  task  of 
bringing  back  to  the  United  States  unused  ammunition 
that  had  been  stockpiled  at  the  various  Pacific  bases  in 
anticipation  of  the  planned  invasion  of  Japan.  She  decom- 
missioned in  January  1947  and  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  fleet  required  by  the 
Korean  conflict,  Mount  Baker  recommissioned  5 December 
1951,  Capt.  Richard  Mueller  Nixon  in  command.  She  sailed 
18  February  1952  to  supply  ammunition  to  U.S.  and  other 
U.N.  forces  fighting  the  North  Korean  Communists,  serv- 
ing in  the  war  zone  from  9 March  to  8 November,  and 
then  returning  to  San  Diego.  On  12  January  1953,  she 
sortied  from  San  Francisco  with  a cruiser-destroyer  force 
for  the  largest,  to  that  time,  postwar  training  operation 
in  the  Pacific.  Early  in  February  she  sailed  for  Sasebo, 
Japan,  to  resume  combat  duty.  From  March  until  the 
Armistice  in  July,  Mount  Baker  gave  efficient  and  essential 
service  in  the  cause  of  a free  Korea.  Returning  to  San 
Diego  early  in  the  fall,  she  provided  the  fleet  primarily  with 
training  ammunition,  was  overhauled,  and  10  March  1954 
sailed  to  support  the  7th  Fleet  in  operations  off  Japan  and 
the  Philippines. 

In  1955,  and  almost  every  year  thereafter,  Mount  Baker 
made  similar  deployments  to  the  Far  East,  usually  of  8 
months  duration.  Stateside  periods  between  were  given  to 
necessary  overhaul  and  training,  as  well  as  providing 
training  in  underway  replenishment  to  other  ships  of  the 
fleet.  When  she  left  San  Diego  28  October  1964,  she  was 
bound  for  duty  replenishing  7th  Fleet  ships  operating  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam  in  the  struggle  against  North  Viet- 
namese communism.  She  also  brought  ammunition  to 
ships  of  the  Taiwan  patrol  and  bases  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  during  this  and  her  other  recent  deployments. 

Returning  to  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  in  the  spring  of  1965, 
Mount  Baker  prepared  for  a year-long  deployment  for 
which  she  sailed  5 January  1966.  During  much  of  this  tour 
in  the  Far  East,  Mount  Baker  was  on  station  with  car- 
riers off  Vietnam,  providing  ammunition  for  aircraft  fly- 
ing strikes  on  North  Vietnam,  and  against  enemy 
concentrations  in  South  Vietnam.  After  overhaul  at 
Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  Mount  Baker  sailed  once 
more  for  the  Far  East  28  September  1967  to  aid  the  forces 
of  freedom  well  into  1968.  As  1969  began,  she  once  again 
prepared  to  give  service  whose  precision  and  quality 
denies  her  age  as  the  oldest  ammunition  ship  in  the  Navy. 

Mount  Baker  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Mount  Hood 

A volcanic  peak  in  the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon. 

I 

( AE-11 : dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2"  ; b.  63' ; dr.  28'3"  ; s.  16  k. ; 

cpl.  318;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Mount  Hood ; 

T.  C2-S-AJ1) 

Mount  Hood  (AE-11)  was  built  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  as  Marco  Polo,  MC  hull  1356,  by  the 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; re- 
named Mount  Hood,  10  November  1943 ; launched  28 
November  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Reynolds ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  loan-charter  basis,  28  January  1944 ; 
converted  by  the  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. ; and  com- 
missioned 1 July  1944,  Comdr.  Harold  A.  Turner  in 
command. 

Following  an  abbreviated  fitting  out  and  shakedown 
period  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  ammunition  ship 
Mount  Hood  reported  for  duty  to  ComServFor,  Atlantic 
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USS  Mount  Hood  (AE-11),  Hampton  Roads,  6 August  1944. 


Fleet,  5 August  1944.  Assigned  to  carry  her  vital  cargos  to 
the  Pacific,  she  put  into  Norfolk,  where  her  holds  were 
loaded.  On  21  August,  as  a unit  of  TG  29.6,  she  departed 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  transited  that  system  of  locks  and 
lakes  on  the  27th,  and  continued  on,  independently,  toward 
what  would  be  her  ultimate  destination,  Manus  in  the 
Admiralty  Islands.  Proceeding  via  Finschafen,  New 
Guinea,  she  arrived  in  Seeadler  Harbor,  22  September, 
and,  as  a unit  under  ComSoWesPac,  commenced  dispens- 
ing ammunition  and  explosives  to  ships  preparing  for  the 
Philippine  offensive. 

At  0830,  10  November  1944,  a party  consisting  of  the 
communications  officer,  Lt.  L.  A.  Wallace,  and  17  men 
left  the  ship  and  headed  for  shore.  At  0855,  while  walking 
on  the  beach,  they  saw  a flash  from  the  harbor,  followed 
by  two  quick  explosions.  Scrambling  into  their  boat,  they 
headed  back  to  the  ship,  only  to  turn  around  again 
shortly  thereafter  as  “There  was  nothing  but  debris  all 
around  . . .” 

Mount  Hood,  anchored  in  about  19  fathoms  of  water, 
with  an  estimated  3,800  tons  of  ordnance  materiel  on 
board,  had  exploded. 

The  initial  explosion  caused  flame  and  smoke  to  shoot 
up  from  amidships  to  more  than  masthead  height.  Within 
seconds,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo  was  set  off  with  a more 
intense  explosion.  Mushrooming  smoke  rose  to  7,000  feet, 
obscuring  the  ship  and  the  surrounding  area  for  a radius 
of  approximately  500  yards.  Mount  Hood’s  former  posi- 
tion was  shown  by  a trench  in  the  ocean  floor  300  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  largest 
pieces  of  metal  found  measured  no  bigger  than  16  by  10 
feet. 

The  concussion  and  metal  fragments,  hurled  from  the 
ship,  also  caused  casualties  and  damage  to  ships  and  small 
craft  within  2.000  yards.  Casualties  mounted  to  45  known 
dead,  327  missing  and  371  injured,  including  the  crew  of 
Mount  Hood,  of  which  only  those  ashore  survived.  The 
damage  to  other  vessels  required  more  than  100,000  man- 
hours to  repair,  while  22  small  boats  and  landing  craft 
were  sunk,  destroyed,  or  damaged  beyond  repair. 

A board  convened  to  examine  evidence  relating  to  the 
disaster  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause. 

Mount  Hood  (AE-11),  after  only  a little  over  4 months 
service,  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  11  December 
1944. 


II 

( AE-29 : dp.  20,500;  1.  564' ; b.  81' ; dr.  28' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

401 ; cl.  Kilauea) 

The  second  Mount  Hood  (AE-29)  was  laid  down  8 May 
1967  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; 
launched  17  July  1968 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Frosch,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research  and  Development;  and  is  scheduled  to  commis- 
sion early  in  1970. 

Mount  Katmai 

A semiactive  volcano  in  Alaska. 

( AE-16 : dp.  14,400  (f.)  ; 1.  459'1"  ; b.  63' ; d.  28' ; s.  15.5 
k. ; cpl.  290 ; a.  4 3”  ; cl.  Mount  Hood ; T.  C2-S-AJ1 ) 

Mount  Katmai  (AE-16)  was  laid  down  11  November 
1944  by  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. ; launched  6 January  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
DeMaray  ; and  commissioned  21  July  1945  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Comdr.  C.  H.  Ross  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  fitting  out,  AE-16  reported  to 
Commander  Service  Force  Atlantic  Fleet  8 September 
1945.  She  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hawaii  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  ammunition  ship  was  assigned  to  the 
western  Pacific  from  there,  arriving  Leyte  in  mid-October 
1945. 

Mount  Katmai  was  involved  in  normal  support  opera- 
tion off  the  Pacific  coast  when  the  Korean  war  began.  On 
22  July  1950  she  deployed  from  San  Francisco  to  WestPac, 
arriving  in  the  combat  zone  18  August.  She  rearmed  and 
replenished  combatant  ships  of  TFs  77  and  95  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Returning  home  in 
November  1951,  she  departed  again  for  the  Korean  war 
theater  in  April  1952,  again  supporting  units  of  TFs  77 
and  95.  Back  in  the  United  States  in  February  1953,  she 
sailed  again  for  the  Far  East  May  1953.  During  this  de- 
ployment, she  rearmed  approximately  50  ships  before  the 
war  ended. 

Following  the  armistice,  AE-16  returned  to  CONUS 
for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  She  got 
underway  for  the  Far  East  in  May  1954  for  a 6-month 
tour,  the  first  of  nine  WestPac  deployments  in  the  follow- 
ing decade,  in  which  she  alternated  service  on  the  west 
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coast  with  operations  in  the  Orient  helping  to  preserve 
peace  and  deter  Communist  aggression. 

In  December  1964  Mount  Katmai  commenced  an  exten- 
sive overhaul  period,  including  installation  of  increased 
communications  capabilities  and  a helicopter  deck  for 
vertical  replenishment. 

On  26  February  1965,  the  ship  departed  San  Francisco 
20  April,  underway  to  a new  war  zone  to  replenish  7th 
Fleet  ships.  She  arrived  Subic  Bay  15  May  via  Pearl 
Harbor.  Within  a few  days,  she  was  underway  for  re- 
arming operations  in  the  South  China  Sea,  servicing  the 
carrier  strike  groups  and  combatant  ships  off  Vietnam. 
Operating  out  of  Subic,  Mount  Katmai  provided  logistical 
support  to  the  operating  forces  until  late  November.  She 
departed  Hong  Kong  1 December  1965,  arriving  San 
Francisco  16  December. 

Entering  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard  17  January 
1966  for  overhaul,  the  ship  returned  to  an  operational 
status  with  Service  Force  Pacific  Fleet  21  March.  She  par- 
ticipated in  type  and  1st  Fleet  training  operations  until 
1 June  when  she  deployed  to  WestPac.  After  a short  visit 
in  Hawaii,  she  arrived  in  her  WesPac  home  port  of  Subic 
Bay  25  June. 

5 July  she  was  underway  for  Yankee  Station,  for  re- 
arming carriers  and  their  escorts.  In  addition  to  providing 
aircraft  ordnance  for  airstrikes  against  North  Vietnam, 
the  ship  also  provided  ammunition  for  ships  engaged  in 
support  and  interdiction  shore  fire  missions  along  the 
entire  Vietnamese  coast. 

Once  more  homeward  bound,  AE-16  was  underway 
from  Subic  Bay  12  January  1967,  arriving  San  Francisco 
7 February.  After  overhaul  in  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard until  19  July,  and  type  training,  the  ammunition  ship 
was  ready  to  sail  west  again. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  7 August  1967,  she  arrived  at 
Subic  Bay  30  August  via  Pearl  Harbor.  Rearming  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  with  carriers  and  fire  support  ships. 

Mount  Katmai  was  underway  from  Subic  Bay  11  March 
1968,  and  arrived  San  Francisco  28  March.  After  a 3- 
month  overhaul  period  and  type  training,  she  left  San 
Francisco  31  August  and  arrived  back  at  Subic  Bay  24 
September. 

Mount  Katmai  continues  to  provide  ammunition  to  U.S. 
and  Allied  combatants  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  into  1969. 

Mount  Katmai  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 


Mount  McKinley 

The  highest  mountain  in  North  America,  elevation  20,269 
feet,  located  in  south-central  Alaska. 

( AGC-7 : dp.  12,560  t.  (f ) ; 1.  459' ; b.  63' ; d.  25' ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  664 ; a.  1 5",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Mt.  McKinley) 

Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7),  was  laid  down  as  Cyclone,  a 
transport,  31  July  1943  by  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; launched  27  September ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Lainer ; renamed  Mount  McKinley  27  De- 
cember 1943;  and  commissioned  in  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  1 May  1944 ; Capt.  W.  M.  Graham  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  cruise,  she  departed  Norfolk 
8 June  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  27  June.  The 
new  AGC  got  underway  20  July,  for  the  Palan  Islands 
with  Amphibious  Group  5 embarked. 

The  assault  force  arrived  off  Peleliu  15  September, 
with  ComPhibGru  5 directing  the  landing  of  the  1st  Ma- 
rine Division.  On  28  September,  AGC-7  proceeded  to 
nearby  Ngesebus  Island  to  provide  shore  bombardment 
coordination. 

Mount  McKinley  left  the  area  14  October  after  Peleliu 
and  the  other  main  islands  of  the  chain  were  secure.  After 
a stop  at  Hollandia,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  the  ship  sailed 
to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  for  the  assault  on  Leyte 
and  Ormoc.  While  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  the  force  was  under 
constant  air  attack,  but  the  AGC  was  not  hit.  15  Decem- 
ber, the  ship  participated  in  the  invasion  of  Mindoro  and 
proceeded  to  Lingayen  Gulf  to  direct  shore  bombardment 
on  9 January. 

After  directing  an  unopposed  landing  at  San  Narcisco, 
near  Subic  Bay,  the  command  ship  returned  to  Leyte 
Gulf. 

On  21  March  1945,  Mount  McKinley  proceeded  to  Ker- 
ama  Retto  off  the  southern  coast  of  Okinawa.  Six  days 
prior  to  the  last  major  assault  of  the  war,  AGC-7  directed 
the  landing  of  the  77th  Infantry  Division.  For  the  next 
2 months,  the  ship  remained  at  anchorage  at  Kerama 
Retto,  threatened  by  constant  air  attacks.  On  22  May,  she 
sailed  for  Saipan,  thence  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  in  Conus  23  June. 

In  overhaul  for  2 months,  she  deployed  20  August.  Ar- 
riving Sasebo  23  September,  she  participated  in  landing 
occupation  troops  there  and  at  Kure.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  12  February  1946,  she  sailed  in  the  early 
summer  for  Bikini  Atoll  where  she  was  flagship  for  op- 
eration “Cross  Roads.”  Following  the  atomic  bomb  test 
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in  July,  the  ship  operated  out  of  Sau  Diego  for  the  next 

18  months.  . 

In  early  1948,  she  was  the  command  ship  for  the  atomic 
bomb  test  at  Eniwetok.  Upon  completion  of  thes:?  tests, 
she  returned  to  San  Diego  to  resume  coastal  operations. 

On  20  May  1950,  Mount  McKinley  was  underway  for 
WesPac  to  conduct  training  operations  with  the  8th  Army. 
On  26  June,  when  North  Korea  launched  their  aggression 
against  the  South,  the  ship  proceeded  from  Japan  to  di- 
rect the  landing  of  American  reinforcements  at  Po  Han. 
In  early  September  1950,  General  McArthur  was  on  board, 
directing  the  brilliant  amphibious  assault  at  Inchon  which 
forced  the  Communist  to  scurry  north  in  headlong  retreat. 
The  next  assault  was  against  the  heavily  mined  port  of 
Wonsan. 

When  Red  Chinese  troops  entered  the  war,  and  Ameri- 
can troops  were  pushed  back  to  the  Hungman  beachhead, 
Mount  McKinley  assisted  in  the  evacuation.  In  late  Jan- 
uary 1951,  she  assisted  in  the  transfer  of  thousands  of 
Korean  refugees  to  Cheja  Island. 

On  7 June  1951,  Mount  McKinley  sailed  from  Yokosuka 
and  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  3 August  for  an 
extensive  overhaul.  Mount  McKinley  departed  for  Wes- 
Pac, 6 March  1952,  returning  to  the  States  30  January 
1953.  While  in  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  a helicopter 
deck  was  installed  on  the  fantail. 

AGC-7  sailed  again,  27  October  1953,  for  her  third  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Korean  war  area,  arriving  Yokosuka  16 
November.  From  then  until  her  departure  for  the  States 
30  July  1954,  she  was  involved  in  fleet  and  amphibious 
exercises  off  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

After  arrival  in  San  Diego  18  August,  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  spent  in  local  operations  and  a month-long 
training  exercise  off  Hawaii  in  October. 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  Mount  McKinley  served  as  flag- 
ship for  operation  “Wigwam,”  an  underwater  atomic  bomb 
test  in  the  central  Pacific. 

After  a yard  overhaul  in  the  summer  of  1955,  the  am- 
phibious flagship  returned  to  WesPac  in  January  1956 
for  a 3-month  period.  In  April,  she  was  press  observer 
ship  for  further  nuclear  tests. 

On  3 June,  the  ship  returned  to  San  Diego  and  was  de- 
tached from  the  Pacific  Fleet  1 September.  She  arrived 
Norfolk  20  September  via  Panama  Canal. 

The  following  January  9th,  AGC-7  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. While  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  ship 
rescued  the  crew  of  a burning  Greek  fishing  vessel,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  and  towed  the  damaged  vessel  into 
port.  After  conducting  NATO  and  fleet  exercises  in  the 
Mediterranean,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  19  June.  Septem- 
ber and  early  October  were  spent  in  NATO  exercises  in 
the  eastern  Atlantic. 

In  January  1958,  Mount  McKinley  deployed  to  6th 
Fleet,  operating  with  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  in 
NATO  and  U.S.  exercises.  Due  to  return  to  the  States  in 
June,  the  ship’s  departure  was  delayed  due  to  increasing 
tensions  in  the  Mideast. 

The  ship  served  as  an  afloat  headquarters  for  the  Ma- 
rine force  landed  in  Lebanon  during  the  crisis  of  July  1958. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  16  August. 

Mount  McKinley's  third  Mediterranean  cruise  from  20 
February  to  26  August  1959  was  marked  by  seven  amphi- 
bious exercises  involving  U.S.  and  NATO  forces. 

In  February  1960,  the  ship  sailed  to  Valpariso,  Chile, 
via  Panama  Canal  to  provide  communications  support  for 
President  Eisenhower’s  good  will  visit  to  Latin  America. 
On  19  April,  the  AGC  deployed  to  6th  Fleet,  returning  to 
Norfolk  7 December. 

Upon  completion  of  her  yard  period  in  the  summer  of 
1961,  Mount  McKinley  made  her  fifth  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  September  to  February  1962,  acting 
as  flagship  for  several  large-scale  amphibious  exercises. 

In  October,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley served  at  flagship  for  ComPhibLant  and  ComPhib- 
Gru  4.  Following  the  Cuban  quarantine,  she  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  10  January  1963  to  act  as  command 
flagship  for  the  Amphibious  Strike  Force.  Arriving  back 
in  Norfolk  2 August  1963,  she  entered  Portsmouth  Naval 


Shipyard  for  a FRAM  II  overhaul,  extending  from  Sep- 
tember to  January  1964. 

After  refresher  training  and  exercise  “Quick  Kick  V,” 
AGC-7  departed  Norfolk  10  May,  arriving  San  Diego  26 
May  via  Panama  Canal.  Immediately  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  incident,  she  was  ordered  to  Southeast  Asia. 

She  sailed  from  San  Diego  25  August,  arriving  Luzon 
16  September.  She  relieved  Eldorado  at  Subic  Bay  a week 
later,  becoming  flagship  of  the  7th  Fleet,  Amphibious 
Strike  Force.  Taking  station  in  South  China  Sea,  with 
other  elements  of  Amphibious  Group  1,  AGC-7  stood  pre- 
pared for  any  contingency. 

While  proceeding  to  Bangkok,  Mount  McKinley  came  to 
assistance  of  Herkimer,  whose  master  was  severely  ill. 
Herkimer's  captain  was  taken  on  board  for  further  treat- 
ment in  Singapore  while  the  MSTS  ship  sailed  on  to 
Saigon.  In  early  March  and  again  in  mid-April,  the  flag- 
ship coordinated  the  landing  of  Marine  reinforcements  at 
Da  Nang  and  Hue,  South  Vietnam. 

Relieved  by  Estes  at  Subic  Bay  in  April,  she  arrived 
San  Diego  15  May  1965. 

The  command  ship  sailed  again  from  San  Diego  15 
March,  arriving  Subic  Bay  17  April  via  Pearl  Harbor. 
Based  there,  the  ship  visited  ports  in  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  Vietnam,  and  Okinawa,  acting  as  flagship  of 
ComPhibGru  1. 

On  23  August,  Mount  McKinley  sailed  for  home,  arriv- 
ing 19  September  1966.  She  sailed  on  her  third  WesPac 
deployment  1 July,  arriving  Da  Nang  28  July  to  become 
once  more  the  flagship  of  Commander,  7th  Fleet  Amphibi- 
ous Force.  She  provided  communications  support  for 
search  and  destroy  operations  against  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  regulars.  As  in  earlier  deployments, 
support  for  our  military  forces  was  combined  with  civic 
action  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless  civilian  victims  of 
war. 

Relieved  in  mid-January,  AGC-7  sailed  east  for  CONUS 
and  home,  arriving  San  Diego  10  February  1968. 

The  ship’s  designation  was  changed  from  AGC-7  to 
LCC-7  on  1 January  1969.  Since  her  arrival  back  in 
CONUS,  she  has  been  engaged  in  type  training  and  am- 
phibious exercises  on  the  west  coast  as  flagship  of  Com- 
PhibGru 3 into  1969. 

Mount  McKinley  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  eight  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Mount  Olympus 

The  highest  peak  in  the  Olympic  Range  of  Washington 
State,  elevation  7,954. 

( AGC— 8 : dp.  12,142  (f.)  ; 1.  459'2"  ; b.  63' ; d.  25' ; s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  729 ; a.  2 5'',  8 40mm.,  20  20mm. ; cl.  Mount  McKinley) 

Mount  Olympus  (AGC-8),  an  amphibious  force  flag- 
ship, was  laid  down  3 August  1943  by  North  Carolina  Ship- 
building Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; launched  3 October  1943 
as  Eclipse,  a transport ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Park ; 
renamed  Mount  Olympus  27  December  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned at  Boston  after  conversion  24  May  1944,  Capt. 
J.  H.  Schultz  in  command. 

Mount  Olympus  departed  the  east  coast  in  early  July, 
arriving  Hawaii  via  the  Panama  Canal  23  July.  With 
Commander,  3d  Amphibious  Force,  embarked,  she  was 
underway  from  Hawaii  29  August.  She  arrived  Leyte 
Gulf  20  October,  serving  as  the  afloat  headquarters  for 
the  invasion  force.  The  landing  force  was  subjected  to 
constant  air  attacks  but  its  survival  was  assured  by  the 
American  naval  victory  in  Leyte  Gulf,  which  destroyed 
the  Japanese  Navy  as  an  effective  combat  force. 

On  26  October,  the  flagship  departed  for  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  via  Peleliu,  in  preparation  for  the  next  as- 
sault on  the  Japanese-occupied  Philippines.  After  invasion 
rehearsals  in  Huon  Gulf,  New  Guinea,  the  ship  departed 
Manus  Island,  Admiralties,  31  December  for  the  assault 
on  Lingayen  9 January  1945.  After  the  initial  assault  and 
with  the  ground  force  commander  disembarked,  Mount 
Olympus  was  underway  11  January  from  Lingayen.  She 
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called  at  Ulithi  to  allow  Commander,  3d  Amphibious 
Force,  to  disembark  to  travel  by  plane  to  Hawaii,  while 
she  herself  sailed  for  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  arriving 
11  February  and  leaving  22  April  for  Hawaii  and  Guam. 

Arriving  Guam  6 July,  Mount  Olympus  sailed  on  for 
Manila,  colliding  en  route  with  oiler  Millicoma.  The  flag- 
ship was  escorted  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  for  repairs  by 
Ajax,  then  continued  to  Manila,  arriving  3 August.  After 
the  close  of  hostilities,  Mount  Olympus  arrived  Tokyo  Bay 
2 September  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  on  hoard  for 
Yokohama.  After  8 months’  moving  occupation  troops  from 
the  Philippines  and  other  bases  to  ports  in  Japan  and 
China,  she  left  Shanghai  28  May  1946  for  San  Diego,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  New  York,  arriving  7 July. 

In  September  she  was  made  flagship  for  operation 
“Highjump,”  the  Navy  Antarctic  Expedition.  The  ship 
sailed  from  Norfolk  2 December,  passed  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  rendezvous  with  the  Pacific  group,  and  with 
them  reached  Bay  of  Whales,  New  Zealand,  16  January 
1947.  Detached  11  February,  Mount  Olympus  returned 
Norfolk  17  April  to  become  flagship  of  Commander,  Am- 
phibious Group  2,  in  training  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  She  became  flagship  and  temporary 
headquarters  for  CINCNELM/CINCSOUTH  in  the  Med- 
iterranean 21  June  1951. 

Relieved  by  Adirondack  in  August  1951,  Mount  Olympus 
returned  to  Norfork  and  duty  as  Amphibious  Group  2 
flagship,  joining  in  NATO  naval  exercises  “Mainbrace” 
and  “Longstep”  in  northern  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  August  to  December  1952. 

After  an  overhaul  in  Norfolk  from  December  to  March 
1953,  when  a helicopter  deck  was  installed,  she  served 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  5 January  1955,  when  she  sailed 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego,  arriving  23  January. 

Having  participated  in  exercise  “Surfboard”  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  in  February,  Mount  Olympus  pro- 
ceeded to  Artie  waters  as  part  of  Project  572  in  support  of 
DEW  Line  operations.  While  underway  from  Point  Bar- 
row  to  Point  Hope,  Alaska,  she  became  icebound,  but  was 
freed  by  the  icebreaker  Burton  Island.  Having  sustained 
damage  to  structural  bulkheads  from  the  ice  pressure,  the 
ship  was  repaired  by  Current  in  Point  Hope.  Mount  Olym- 
pus returned  to  San  Diego  29  September  and  31  October 
1955  proceeded  to  Mare  Island  Shipyard  for  inactivation. 
She  decommissioned  4 April  1956  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  1 June  1961.  The  ship  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  in  June  1966  and  remains  in  the  Mari- 
time Administration  Reserve  Fleet,  Suisun  Bay,  Calif., 
into  1969. 

Mount  Olympus  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Mountrail 

A county  in  North  Dakota. 

(APA-2131:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455' ; b.  62' ; dr.  24' ; s.  17.7  k. ; 

cpl.  567 ; a.  1 5'',  12  40mm.  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Mountrail  (APA-213)  was  built  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Permanente  Metals  Oorp.,  Richmond, 
Calif. ; launched  20  September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Marshall ; and  commissioned  16  November 
1944,  Comdr.  R.  R.  Stevens  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Mountrail  embarked  troops  at 
Seattle  and  sailed  for  the  Philippines  10  January  1945. 
Reaching  Leyte  Gulf  21  February,  she  put  to  sea  with  men 
of  the  77th  Infantry  Division  for  amphibious  training  off 
Leyte  before  departing  San  Pedro  Bay  21  March  to  join 
a convoy  for  the  Okinawa  invasion.  She  arrived  off  Ker- 
ama  Retto  26  March.  While  she  landed  troops  2 April,  her 
gunners  shot  down  three  planes. 

Mountrail  departed  Kerama  Retto  and  arrived  San 
Francisco  22  May  to  load  troops  for  the  Philippines,  whom 
she  disembarked  at  Manila.  Returning  San  Francisco  5 
August,  she  sailed  with  more  troops,  landing  them  at 
Batangas,  Luzon,  11  September.  At  Leyte  Gulf  she  took 
on  occupation  troops  whom  she  landed  at  Hakodate,  Ja- 


pan, 4 October,  then  carried  Marines  from  Japan  to  Tsing- 
tao,  China,  before  sailing  for  home  5 November.  She  de- 
commissioned 12  July  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  Mountrail 
recommissioned  9 September  1950,  and  sailed  22  December 
for  the  Far  East  to  carry  men  between  Japan  and  Korea 
until  returning  San  Diego  2 August  1951.  On  28  May  1952, 
she  sailed  for  her  second  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet, 
operating  between  Hong  Kong  and  Korea  for  the  next  6 
months.  On  14  October  she  joined  in  the  feint  off  Kojo, 
Korea,  which  tricked  the  Communists  completely. 

She  returned  to  Long  Beach  in  December  and  trained  on 
the  west  coast  until  sailing  for  Japan  28  November  1953. 
She  sailed  between  the  Philippines  and  Japan  until  Aug- 
ust, when  she  joined  operation  “Passage  to  Freedom,”  the 
massive  evacuation  of  refugees  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam. She  returned  to  Long  Beach  9 October  1954,  and 
decommissioned  1 October  1955  to  return  to  reserve. 

Mountrail  recommissioned  22  November  1961  and  sailed 
to  join  Amphibious  Squadron  12,  Atlantic  Fleet.  During 
training,  she  operated  in  the  Atlantic  and  Carribbean, 
strengthening  American  forces  at  Guantanamo  Bay  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  fall  1962.  In  October  and 
November  1964  she  took  part  in  NATO  landing  exercises  in 
southern  Spain,  and  8 February  1965  she  left  Norfolk 
for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  took  part 
in  exercises  off  Norway  in  June  and  July,  returning  Nor- 
folk 20  July. 

Into  1969,  Mountrail  has  continued  annual  deployments 
with  the  6th  Fleet,  strengthening  the  amphibious  capa- 
bility of  this  bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mountrail  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  for  Korean  service. 


Mount  Savage,  see  Mystic 


Mount  Shasta 

A majestic  mountain  in  northern  California. 

(ScStr : t.  4,865  (gr.)  ; 1.  390';  b.  52'3'' ; dph.  28';  s. 

10.5  k.;  cpl.  52;  a.  13'') 

Mount  Shasta,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  as  Sayaland 
by  Moore  & Scott,  Oakland,  Calif.,  30  June  1917 ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Wessell,  Duvall  Co.,  at  Baltimore  4 
August  1918 ; and  commissioned  as  Mount  Shasta  26  Aug- 
ust 1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Katterfield,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Mount  Shasta  departed  New  York  16 
September  in  convoy  for  Europe,  arriving  Marseilles, 
France,  24  October.  After  debarking  her  cargo,  she  sailed 
for  the  east  coast  19  November,  arriving  Norfolk,  Va.,  24 
December.  Leaving  New  York  28  January  1919,  Mount 
Shasta  steamed  for  Europe  with  a cargo  of  flour  for  the 
Southern  Food  Relief  at  Trieste.  She  departed  Trieste  25 
March  for  Gibraltar,  where  she  embarked  Army  supplies 
for  return  to  the  east  coast,  docking  in  Norfork  15  May. 
Four  days  later  Mount  Shasta  decommissioned  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  USSB.  She  remained  in  USSB  custody  until 
abandoned  in  1933  after  being  sunk  in  August  1931  as  a 
navigational  hazard. 

Mount  Vernon 

The  home  of  George  Washington  on  the  Potomac  River 
near  Alexandria,  Va. 

I 

(Gbt : t.  625 ; 1.  175'7"  ; b.  22'6'' ; dr.  14’ ; s.  12  k. ; a.  22 
April  1861 132-pdr.) 

The  first  Mount  Vernon,  a wooden-screw  steamer,  was 
built  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1859;  chartered  by  the  Navy 
in  May  1861  for  3 months ; purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York  12  September  1861 ; and  commissioned  at  New  York, 
Comdr.  Oliver  S.  Glisson  in  command. 
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After  charter,  Mount  Vernon  convoyed  two  steamers  and 
two  sailing  ships  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  May.  While  in 
the  gulf,  she  took  brigantine  East,  suspected  of  communi- 
cating with  Confederate-held  shore  territory,  and  towed 
damaged  Parkersburg  from  Pensacola  to  Key  West. 
Ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  3 July,  Mount  Vernon 
gave  refuge  to  Unionists  preparing  to  travel  north. 

From  17  July,  Mount  Vernon  patrolled  in  and  off  the 
Rappahannock  River,  capturing  sloop  Wild  Pigeon,  in 
an  attempted  escape  at  night  20  July.  On  1 September  she 
sailed  for  Mobjack  Bay  to  relieve  Daylight,  and  in  No- 
vember proceeded  to  Beaufort,  N.C.  She  engaged  British 
schooner  Phantom  off  Cape  Lookout  2 December,  and  on 
the  31st  sent  an  armed  party  to  aid  in  firing  a ship  being 
used  by  the  Confederates  as  a beacon. 

In  continued  blockade  and  patrol  service  off  North 
Carolina,  Mount  Vernon  took  British  schooners  British 
Queen  1 March  1862  and  Mary  Jane  24  March.  With  Cam- 
bridge and  Fernandino,  Mount  Vernon  chased  Confederate 
schooner  Kate  ashore  near  Fort  Oasswell  2 April,  and  later 
in  the  month  captured  St.  George. 

After  joining  in  the  attack  on  Confederate  batteries  at 
Sewell’s  Point  2 May,  Mount  Vernon  returned  to  blockade 
duty,  playing  a key  role  in  the  Navy’s  successful  efforts 
to  block  the  flow  of  materials  from  overseas  and  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  Confederacy,  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  Union  victory.  She  took  Constitution  23  May, 
forced  an  unknown  schooner  to  ground  and  set  herself  on 
fire  26  June,  then  in  July  took  up  close  blockade  of  New 
Inlet  and  Little  River  Inlet.  With  Cambridge,  in  Decem- 
ber Mount  Vernon  chased  another  schooner  ashore,  a feat 
duplicated  12  June  1863.  Mount  Vernon,  James  Adger, 
and  Iroquois  together  cut  out  a blockade  runner  1 August 
near  New  Inlet. 

Arriving  Newport  News  early  in  1864,  Mount  Vernon 
remained  there  until  May  1864.  She  was  in  the  group  of 
Union  ships  attacked  by  North  Carolina  off  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Rear  River  in  May,  and  she  searched  for  Florida 
in  July.  She  joined  in  the  abortive  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
23  and  24  December,  and  renewed  the  attack  in  mid-Janu- 
ary 1865.  Decommissioning  at  New  York  27  June  1865, 
she  was  sold  at  public  auction  12  July  1865. 

II 

Sidewheel  steamer  Mount  Vernon  was  renamed  Mount 
Washington  ( q.v .)  4 November  1861. 

III 

( Str : t.  19,505 ; 1.  706'4" ; b.  72' ; dr.  31'1"  ; s.  24  k. ; cpl. 

1,030 ; a.  4 5”,  2 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Kronprinzesin  Cecilie,  built  at  Stettin,  Germany,  in 
1906  by  Actien  Gesellsehaft,  was  operating  on  the  trans- 
atlantic run  for  Norddeutcher  Lloyd  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I.  While  steaming  toward  Germany  from 
America  carrying  some  $2  million  in  gold  bullion,  she 
received  word  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  headed  back  to  the 
United  States  to  avoid  capture  by  the  British  Navy,  and 
was  interned  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Commandeered  by 
the  United  States  3 February  1917,  the  ship  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  USSB  to  the  Navy  when  America  entered 
the  war;  renamed  Mount  Vernon;  fitted  out  at  Boston  to 
carry  troops  and  war  materiel  to  Europe;  and  commis- 
sioned 28  July  1917. 

Mount  Vernon  departed  New  York  for  Brest  31  October 
1917  on  her  first  crossing  for  the  Navy  and  during  the 
war  made  nine  successful  voyages  carrying  the  dough- 
boys who  turned  back  the  Kaiser’s  final  offensive  and 
forced  Germany  to  surrender.  However,  early  on  the 
morning  of  5 September  1918,  as  the  transport  steamed 
homeward  in  convoy  some  200  miles  from  the  French 
coast,  her  No.  1 guncrew  spotted  a periscope  some  500 
yards  off  her  starboard  bow.  Mount  Vernon  immediately 
fired  one  round  at  German  submarine  TJ-82.  The  U-boat 
simultaneously  submerged,  but  managed  to  launch  a 
torpedo  at  the  transport.  Mount  Vernon's  officer  of  the 


deck  promptly  ordered  right  full  rudder,  but  the  ship 
could  not  turn  in  time  to  avoid  the  missile,  which  struck 
her  amidships,  knocking  out  half  of  her  boilers,  flooding 
the  midsection,  killing  36  sailors,  and  wounding  13. 
Mount  Vernon’s  guns  kept  firing  ahead  of  the  U-boat’s 
wake  and  she  launched  a pattern  of  depth  charges  while 
damage  control  teams  worked  to  save  the  ship.  Their 
determined  and  skillful  efforts  enabled  the  transport  to 
return  to  Brest  under  her  own  power  for  temporary 
repairs  before  proceeding  to  Boston  for  permanent  ones. 

Mount  Vernon  rejoined  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Service  in  February  1919  and  sailed  on  George  Washing- 
ton’s birthday  for  France  to  begin  returning  veterans  to 
the  United  States.  Among  her  distinguished  passengers 
during  her  naval  service  were : Adm.  W.  S.  Benson,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  ; Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army ; Col.  Edward  M.  House,  Special  Adviser  to 
President  Wilson ; and  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mount  Vernon  decommissioned  29  September  1919  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  for  service  as  an 
Army  transport.  She  was  scrapped  at  Boston  13  Septem- 
ber 1940. 

IV 

( AP-22 : dp.  34,600;  1.  705';  b.  36';  dr.  31'6" ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  765 ; trp.  6,031 ; a.  4 5",  4 3") 

SS  Washington  was  launched  in  May  1933  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  operated  as  a passen- 
ger liner  from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  England,  and 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Renamed  Mount  Vernon  5 June 
1941,  the  liner  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  June  1941, 
and  commissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  the 
same  day,  Capt.  Donald  B.  Beary  in  command. 

Converted  for  naval  use  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
Mount  Vernon  trained  along  the  east  coast  while  mount- 
ing tension  in  the  Far  East  drew  the  United  States 
toward  participation  in  World  War  II.  In  the  fall,  the 
new  transport  joined  a convoy  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  sailed  for  Capetown,  South  Africa.  As  Mount  Vernon 
steamed  toward  Cape  Horn,  word  arrived  that  Japan  had 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  transport  reached  Singapore  13  January  1942. 
Here  she  debarked  British  and  Canadian  troops,  watched 
dogfights  between  Japanese  and  British  planes  over  the 
city,  and  underwent  an  air  attack  before  sailing  16  Janu- 
ary for  Aden,  where  she  embarked  Australian  veterans 
of  the  Mediterranean  theater  for  transportation  to  Cey- 
lon and  Fremantle.  In  Australia  she  embarked  civilian 
and  miiltary  escapees  from  the  Philippines,  including 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Sayre,  wife  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippines  and  daughter  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, and  naval  survivors  from  ships  sunk  in  the  Macassar 
Straits  battle.  After  calling  in  Adelaide  and  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  Mount  Vernon  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  31  March. 

For  the  next  2 years,  Mount  Vernon  plied  from  San 
Francisco  to  ports  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Hawaii,  carrying  the  soldiers,  marines,  and 
sailors  who  would  build  the  bases,  then  fight  from  them, 
bringing  the  ultimate  victory  over  Japan.  Her  last  such 
voyage  began  from  San  Francisco  21  February  1944. 
Steaming  via  Melbourne,  she  proceeded  to  Bombay,  India, 
to  debark  Army  men.  She  returned  to  Melbourne,  and 
sailed  for  Boston  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving 
22  May. 

On  4 June  1944  Mount  Vernon  began  a series  of  voyages 
to  British  Isles  ports  and  the  Mediterranean,  carrying 
men  for  the  massive  buildup  on  the  European  continent 
which  would  bring  Germany  to  her  knees.  Her  crossings 
continued  after  the  war,  as  she  carried  occupation  troops 
over  and  brought  veterans  home.  Returning  from  the  last 
voyage  3 January  1946,  Mount  Vernon  decommissioned  18 
January  1946,  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  again  named  Washington. 
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Mount  Washington 

( SwCbt : t.  500;  1.  200' ; b.  24' ; dr.  6'6"  ; s.  12  k. ; a.  16 
May  1863  1 32-pdr.) 

The  side-wheel  gunboat  Mount  Vernon,  built  at  Phila- 
dephia  in  1846,  was  seized  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 21  April  1861  and  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  that 
date  for  active  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Lt.  J. 
Glendy  Sprosteon  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  (strik- 
ing the  wharf  in  the  process),  Mount  Vernon  was  ready 
for  duty.  In  May  she  reconnoitered  the  Potomac  and  up 
the  Rappahannock  River  16  May  to  Urbana,  meeting  no 
southern  forces.  She  chased  a steamer  16  May  and  noted, 
the  18th,  that  people  on  shore  were  most  mistrustful.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  she  served  as  a utility  boat.  Dispatched 
26  June  to  seize  a small  sloop  convoying  armed  men  from 
the  Maryland  to  Virginia  shores,  she  departed  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  28  June  for  Fortress  Monroe.  On  5 
July,  she  towed  Teaser,  the  sloop  captured  by  Pocahontas, 
from  Namjemoy  Beach  to  Washington.  Part  of  the  James 
River  Squadron  later  in  July,  she  was  in  Aquia  Creek  in 
August,  where  Yankee  dispatched  her  for  Freehora.  She 
carried  troops  to  Aiken’s  Landing  17  August. 

In  this  area  for  the  remainder  of  1861,  Mount  Vernon 
changed  her  name  to  Mount  Washington  4 November  1861 
to  prevent  confusion.  She  carried  provisions  for  the  squad- 
ron in  1862,  arriving  Norfolk  from  Washington  12  July 
with  ordnance  stores.  She  towed  Passaic  to  Hampton 
Roads  24  December  1862. 

Mount  Washington  saw  heaviest  action  in  1863  in  the 
Suffolk  Campaign.  She  towed  Ossipee  to  Washington  8 
January,  joining  the  campaign  in  April.  She  found  Co- 
liasset  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nampony  13  April 
and  learned  that  the  Confederates  planned  to  cross  the 
river  to  attack  the  Union’s  rear  forces  at  Suffolk  and  to 
silence  the  gunboats  for  this  purpose.  Mount  Washington 
exchanged  artillery  fire  with  the  Confederates  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  14  April,  meeting  sharp  musketry.  Later  in 
April,  she  and  Stepping  Stones  were  fired  on  at  Norfleet’s 
Point.  Towing  West  End  downriver,  Mount  Washington 
ran  aground  but  moved  off  with  the  next  high  tide.  Four 
Negroes  boarded  her  a few  days  later,  reporting  no  sign 
of  Confederates;  nevertheless,  Mount  Washington  was 
fired  on  moments  later,  and  a severe  engagement  ensued. 

After  this  venture,  Mount  Washington  moved  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Western  Branch,  6 May,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely riddled  and  disabled.  Participating  in  the  naval 
action  against  the  batteries  at  Hatt’s  Point  12  May  nearly 
destroyed  her.  She  towed  Sangandon  off  Jamestown  Is- 
land 4 June.  She  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Norfolk  25  February  1865.  In  April,  she 
served  as  supply  ship  downriver  until  decommissioning. 
She  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  Baltimore  21  June  1865. 
Redocumented  18  October  1865,  she  continued  to  serve 
American  commerce  until  1880. 


Mount  Whitney 

A peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California, 
on  the  Inyo-Tulare  County  line  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

(LCC-20 : dp.  17,100;  1.  620' ; b.  82' ; dr.  27' ; s.  20  k. ; cpl. 

777 ; a.  8 3"  ; cl.  Blue  Ridge) 

Mount  Whitney  (LCC-20),  originally  authorized  as 
AGC-20,  was  reclassified  LCC-20  on  1 January  1969,  and 
laid  down  6 January  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydoc-k  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; she  is  scheduled  to 
launch  in  January  1970  and  to  commission  in  December 
1970. 

As  the  second  of  a powerful  and  sophisticated  new  type 
of  amphibious  command  ship,  she  will  provide  integrated 
command  and  control  facilities  for  sea,  air,  and  land  com- 
manders in  amphibious  operations  and  while  steaming 
with  the  fleet. 


Mugford 

Capt.  John  Mugford  commanded  schooner  Franklin  in 
the  Continental  Navy,  serving  through  1775  in  Manley’s 
squadron  off  Boston.  He  captured  British  ship  Hope  with 
a large  cargo  of  military  stores  and  powder,  and  took  his 
prize  into  Boston,  running  under  the  noses  of  the  British 
fleet  lying  in  the  outer  harbor.  Franklin  was  attacked  at 
night,  however,  by  a greatly  superior  force ; Captain  Mug- 
ford was  killed  in  the  action. 

I 

(DD-105:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31 '9" ; dr.  8'6'' ; s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  113;  a.  4 4",  1 1-pdr.,  12  21''  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Mugford  (DD-105)  was  laid  down  20  Decem- 
ber 1917  by  Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
launched  14  April  1918 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fort;  and  commissioned  25  November  1918,  Lt  Comdr. 
John  H.  Everson  in  command. 

Mugford  joined  the  fleet  for  winter  maneuvers  off  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  in  January  1919,  then  sailed  north  for 
operations  along  the  coast  between  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts until  21  November,  when  she  left  Newport  for 
San  Diego,  arriving  22  December.  Here  she  became  tender 
to  a seaplane  division,  and  during  the  pioneering  days 
of  naval  aviation  cruised  with  her  charges  on  maneuvers 
along  the  California  coast,  visiting  the  Canal  Zone  in 
December  1920  and  January  1921.  She  decommissioned 
at  San  Diego  7 June  1922,  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  to 
Schiavone-Bonomo  Corp.,  New  York  City  in  1936. 

II 

( DD-389 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'8" ; b.  34'S" ; dr.  9'10'' ; s. 

36.5  k. ; cpl.  200;  a.  4 5'',  1 twin  40mm.,  4 21''  tt. ; cl. 

Craven) 

The  second  Mugford  was  laid  down  28  October  1935  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard ; launched  31  October  1936 ; sponsored 
by  Miss  Madeline  Orne ; commissioned  16  August  1937, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  W.  Young  in  command. 

Joining  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  late  1937,  Mugford  con- 
ducted local  operations  along  the  West  Coast  and  around 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  taking  time  out  for  periodic  over- 
hauls and  upkeep.  7 December  1941  found  her  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  When  the  attack  began,  Mugford  was  on  standby 
status  and  while  raising  steam  to  get  underway,  she 
downed  three  planes  in  10  minutes  with  her  antiaircraft 
guns.  Within  an  hour  after  the  attack  began,  the  “little 
ship”  was  steaming  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  firing  as  she  went. 
Her  next  major  duty  was  to  screen  the  Wake  Island  relief 
force  and  after  completion  of  this  duty  served  as  an 
escort  for  convoys  traveling  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until  mid-1942. 

On  7 August  Mugford  was  on  patrol  off  Lunga  Point, 
Guadalcanal,  when  a large  Japanese  airstrike  came  in ; 
three  near  misses  and  one  bomb  hit  couldn’t  prevent  Mug- 
ford from  downing  two  of  her  attackers,  but  she  suffered 
eight  killed,  17  wounded,  and  10  missing.  Next  day  she 
shot  down  another  enemy  aircraft  in  a raid  in  which  she 
suffered  no  damage,  and  rescued  two  enemy  aviators 
from  the  water.  On  the  9th,  she  sped  toward  the  action 
of  the  first  Battle  of  Savo  Island,  arriving  in  time  to 
pull  400  survivors  of  Vincennes  (CA— 44)  and  Astoria 
( CA-34 ) from  the  water. 

After  battle  damage  repairs  at  Sydney,  from  16  Septem- 
ber through  December,  she  operated  on  patrol  in  the  Coral 
Sea  and  along  Australia’s  northern  coast.  Brisbane  was 
her  base  for  continued  patrol,  as  well  as  escort  missions 
to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  which  became  her  base  later 
in  the  summer  as  New  Guinea  operations  took  on  a faster 
pace.  She  joined  in  the  assault  on  Woodlark  Island  in 
July,  conducted  shore  bombardment  and  patrols  in  that 
general  area  in  August,  and  in  September  escorted  LSTs 
to  the  invasion  of  Lae  on  the  4th,  after  which  she  pa- 
trolled offshore  while  under  enemy  air  attack.  Later  that 
month  she  conducted  preinvasion  bombardment  north  of 
Finschafen,  off  which  she  served  until  late  in  October. 
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On  20  October,  she  and  four  companion  destroyers  were 
attacked  by  60  enemy  planes;  Mugford  suffered  no 
damage. 

On  14  and  15  December,  she  participated  in  the  largest 
operation  yet  in  the  New  Guinea  campaign,  the  landings 
on  Arawe,  New  Britain.  Next  was  the  assault  on  Buna 
and  Cape  Gloucester,  where  on  Christmas  Day  she  came 
under  enemy  air  attack,  taking  three  near  misses  in  a first 
attack,  and  shooting  down  an  attacker  in  a second  assault 
later  the  same  day.  One  man  was  killed,  six  wounded,  and 
the  ship  riddled  with  shrapnel  with  some  small  holes 
below  the  waterline. 

After  repairs  at  Milne  Bay,  Mugford  returned  to  patrol, 
bombardment,  and  escort  missions  for  the  New  Guinea 
operation,  sailing  off  Saidor.  On  10  January  1044  she 
sailed  for  Sydney,  then  returned  to  New  Guinea  and 
escort  and  patrol  duty  in  Huon  Gulf.  After  escorting  three 
merchantmen  from  Tulagi  to  the  Union  Islands,  Mugford 
arrived  Pearl  Harbor  24  February  to  escort  Maryland 
(BB-46)  to  Puget  Sound,  before  continuing  on  to  Mare 
Island  for  overhaul,  arriving  5 March. 

Mugford  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  May  for  training 
in  preparation  for  the  Marianas  operation,  for  which  she 
staged  at  Majuro.  Screening  the  fast  carriers,  she  ob- 
served the  first  strike  the  morning  of  11  June,  then 
screened  battleships  bombarding  Saipan  and  Tinian,  fir- 
ing night  harassing  missions  herself  and  screening  night 
retirements.  She  rejoined  the  carrier  screen  as  word  came 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  carrier  force,  and  thus 
played  a role  in  the  epic  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  when 
Japanese  naval  aviation  was  all  but  exterminated  in  a 
great  victory.  She  continued  patrol  and  escort  missions 
in  the  Marianas  and  Marshalls  as  preparations  were  made 
to  invade  Guam,  during  which  action  Mugford  served  as 
radar  picket  between  Guam  and  Rota.  On  28  August,  she 
sortied  with  TF  38  for  surface  bombardment  and  air- 
strikes  on  enemy  shipping  and  installations  in  the  Bonins, 
Yap,  and  Palau,  covering  the  Palau  invasion  in  September. 
Early  in  October,  TF  38  struck  at  Okinawa,  and  on  the 
return  voyage  hit  at  Formosa  and  Luzon.  The  enemy 
mustered  as  strong  an  air  attack  as  it  could  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  October,  and  Mugford  shared  in  downing 
many  of  the  attackers  while  protecting  the  vulnerable 
carriers. 

With  the  Leyte  invasion  now  underway,  TG  38.4,  with 
Mugford,  sped  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  major  Japanese 
fleet  movements,  and  on  24  October,  planes  from  the 
force  hit  the  Japanese  center  force  in  the  Mindanao  Sea, 
then  headed  north  on  receiving  reports  of  a Japanese 
carrier  force  off  northern  Luzon.  The  next  day  strikes 
were  flown  against  the  Japanese,  opening  the  battle  off 
Cape  Engano  phase  of  a great  American  victory,  the 


battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Further  action  came  30  October, 
when  a Japanese  airstrike  damaged  Enterprise  (CV-6), 
Belleau  Wood  (CVL-24),  and  Franklin  (CV-13).  Mugford 
and  other  destroyers  guarded  the  damaged  ships  to  safety 
at  Ulithi,  repaired  their  own  damage,  and  returned  to 
patrol  duty  in  Leyte  Gulf. 

On  5 December,  Mugford  spotted  enemy  aircraft  at- 
tacking amphibious  craft  passing  through  her  patrol  area 
in  Surigao  Strait.  She  sped  to  protect  them,  and  late  in 
the  action  was  crashed  by  a “val”  dive  bomber.  She  was 
badly  damaged,  and  lost  eight  men  killed,  14  wounded. 
Making  temporary  repairs,  Mugford  pulled  into  San 
Pedro  under  her  own  steam.  She  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  repairs  at  Mare  Island  5 
January  1945  to  4 March. 

Returning  to  the  western  Pacific  in  mid-March,  Mugford 
served  as  radar  picket  and  on  antisubmarine  patrol  be- 
tween Ulithi  and  Saipan  until  the  close  of  the  war.  She 
served  in  TG  55.7  repatriating  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
from  Japan  to  Okinawa  early  in  September,  then  screened 
carriers  providing  air  support  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Nagasaki-Sasebo  area.  She  continued  on  occupation  duty 
until  returning  to  San  Diego  19  November.  Here  she  was 
stripped  and  prepared  for  participation  in  the  Bikini 
atomic  tests,  during  which  she  decommissioned  29  August 
1946.  Retained  for  experiments  in  decontamination,  she 
was  finally  sunk  off  Kwajalein  22  March  1948. 

Mugford  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Muir 

Kenneth  Hart  Muir,  born  25  July  1916  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  23  September  1940  to  serve 
as  apprentice  seaman  until  he  was  appointed  midshipman 
14  February  1941.  He  died  in  action  as  officer  in  charge 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Guard  on  board  SS  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, sunk  in  the  Caribbean  7 November  1942  by  U- 
508.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  “ordered  the  three 
men  near  him  to  leap  clear  . . . and  then  rushed  back 
to  help  more  ...  to  escape.  He  was  still  urging  his  gun- 
ners over  the  side  when  the  ship  went  down.”  For  his 
outstanding  courage  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his  men, 
Lieutenant  (jg.)  Muir  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-770 : dp.  1,240;  L 306' ; b.  36'8"  ; dr.  8'9" ; s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  186 ; a.  3 3”,  2 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(h.h.)  ; cl.  Cannon ) 

Muir  (DE-770)  was  laid  down  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  1 June  1943;  launched  4 June  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Witten  H.  McConnoehie,  sister  of  the 
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late  Lieutenant  (jg.)  Muir;  and  commissioned  30  August 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Theodore  A.  O’Gorman,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies, 
Muir  operated  as  schoolship  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
from  16  November  into  December.  On  9 December  she 
sailed  for  Europe,  arriving  off  Gibraltar  the  26th  to  begin 
a year  of  convoy  duty  between  the  east  coast  and  Medi- 
terranean ports.  She  also  served  as  part  of  a “Killer 
Group,”  TG  22.13.  so  called  because  the  primary  duty 
was  to  hunt  and  destroy  enemy  submarines.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  European  war,  Muir  operated  with  TF  63  which 
stymied  the  German  U-boats’  final  thrust  against  Allied 
shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

When  the  news  of  Germany’s  surrender  was  received 
8 May  1945,  Muir  and  her  group  began  locating  German 
submarines  to  accept  their  surrender.  On  10  May  she  and 
Carter  (DE-112)  approached  JJ-858  through  a dense 
fog,  her  black  flag  of  surrender  barely  visible  even  at 
close  range.  She  was  turned  over  to  two  other  escort 
ships  for  delivery  to  a U.S.  port. 

On  17  May  Muir  joined  Sutton  (DE-771)  in  escorting 
under  guard  publicized  U—23Jf,  with  high-ranking  Luft- 
waffe officers  and  men  German  civilian  technicians  on 
board,  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  arriving  2 days  later.  The 
escort  ship  continued  on  to  New  York  City,  mooring 
the  20th. 

From  14  June  Muir  oi>erated  off  Ma.vport,  Fla.,  witn 
Guadalcanal  (CVE-60),  training  carrier  pilots  for  Pacific 
duty  until  Japan  surrendered  in  mid-August.  On  27  August 
she' departed  Mayport  for  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  arriving  a day  later. 

After  visiting  Houston,  Tex.,  for  Navy  Day,  27  October, 
she  devoted  November  and  December  to  a cruise  testing 
“SOFAR,”  a new  long-range,  air-sea  rescue  method.  She 
traveled  7,500  miles  in  the  Atlantic  dropping  bombs  for 
naval  ships  in  the  Bahamas  to  pick  up  the  sound  waves  and 
plot  the  position  of  the  DE  as  far  away  as  Dakar,  French 
West  Africa  (now  Senegal). 

In  March  1946  Muir  reactivated  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Operational  Development  Force,  with  Norfolk,  Va.,  as 
her  homeport,  for  service  into  late  1947.  In  September 
1947  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Spring  until  2 February  1956 
when  she  was  delivered  on  loan  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard.  Struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 July  1960,  she  con- 
tinues into  1969  to  serve  the  South  Korean  Navy  on  loan 
as  Kyong-ki  (DE-71). 


Muir  Woods 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AO-139 : dp.  21,800  (f)  ; 1.  524' ; b.  68' ; d.  30' ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  52 ; a.  none ; cl.  Suamico) 

Muir  Woods,  a T-2  tanker  built  for  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission by  Kaiser  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  was  laid  down  6 
January  1945  ; launched  9 March  1945 ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
George  B.  Peters ; and  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union  22 
March  1945  as  part  of  the  Lend-Lease  Program.  The 
tanker  served  in  the  Russian  maritime  service  under  the 
name  Elbruz  until  returned  to  U.S.  custody  at  Trieste, 
Italy  20  February  1948. 

The  ship  was  operated  by  Marine  Transport  Lines  under 
contract  with  the  Maritime  Commission.  On  23  April  1948, 
she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy,  and  was  placed  under  con- 
trol of  Naval  Transportation  Service,  designated  as  AO- 
139.  With  the  formation  of  MSTS,  control  of  the  tanker 
was  transferred  to  that  command  1 October  1949. 

T-A 0-139  continued  to  supply  American  overseas  bases 
with  fuel  oil  until  10  June  1959,  when  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Reserve  Fleet,  James  River,  Va.,  where  she 
remains  into  1969. 


Mulberry 

A tree,  of  the  genus  morns,  which  bears  an  edible, 
usually  dark  purple,  berrylike  fruit. 

(AN-27 : dp.  805 ; 1. 163'2”  ; b.  30'6"  ; dr.  11'8"  ; s.  12.5  k. ; 
cpl.  48 ; a.  1 3'',  3 20mm.,  1 Y-gun ; cL  Aloe) 

Mulberry  (AN-27)  originally  designated  YN-22,  was 
laid  down  18  October  1940  by  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; launched  26  March  1941 ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gerhauser ; placed  in  service  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  in  the  10th  Naval  District;  commissioned  19 
December  1942,  Lt.  W.  T.  Holly  in  command ; and  was 
reclassified  AN-27,  effective  20  January  1944. 

Following  redesignation,  Mulberry  departed  Guantan- 
amo Bay  and  sailed  to  Adak,  Alaska.  Operating  from 
Adak  and  Kodiak,  she  engaged  in  net  tending,  carried 
cargo,  and  transported  military  personnel  in  Alaskan  an 
Aleutian  waters  for  the  next  3 years.  She  arrived  San 
Francisco  12  March  1947  for  an  overhaul,  after  which 
she  proceeded  to  Tiburon,  Calif.,  for  training  exercises. 
Assigned  to  Hawaiian  duty,  she  engaged  in  harbor  oper- 
ations at  Pearl  Harbor  from  7 June  to  January  1948.  She 
resumed  operations  off  the  west  coast  for  the  next  2 
years,  departing  Bremerton,  Wash.,  8 July  1950  for  duty 
in  Japan.  For  the  next  5 years  she  engaged  in  net  tending 
at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka  Harbors.  Between  29  May  and  1 
August  1953,  she  operated  in  the  Korean  ports  of  Pusan, 
Ciheju  Do,  Ulsan,  Wonsan,  and  Chinhae,  aiding  U.N. 
forces  meeting  the  challenge  of  Communist  aggression. 

Mulberry  arrived  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  23  December 
1955,  and  continued  operations  from  that  port  for  the 
next  5 years.  She  decommissioned  11  April  1960,  and  was 
plased  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  San  Diego. 
The  Mulberry  was  transferred  on  loan  to  Ecuador  in 
November  1965  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
where  she  serves  as  Orion  (H-101)  into  1969. 

Mulberry  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 


Muliphen 

A star  in  constellation  Canis  Major. 

( AKA-61 : dp.  7,360 ; 1.  459'2"  ; b.  63' ; dr.  26'4'' ; s.  16.5  k. ; 
a.  1 5'',  8 40mm.,  18  20mm. ; cl.  Andromeda;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Muliphen  (AKA-61)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  13  May  1944  by  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  26  August 
1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Hascock ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  21  October  1944 ; and  commissioned  23  October  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  W.  Williamson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  Muliphen 
sailed  1 December  1944  to  operate  with  the  Key  West, 
Fla.,  Sound  School.  On  14  December,  she  steamed  for 
the  Pacific  where  she  joined  Transport  Division  43  off 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  sailed  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
Iwo  Jima  at  Eniwetok,  arriving  5 February  1945.  Muliphen 
arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  19  February,  unloaded  until  4 
March,  then  retired  to  Saipan. 

She  departed  27  March  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  took 
part  in  a feint  landing  1 April,  and  repeated  the  feint  the 
following  day.  Held  in  reserve  off  Okinawa  until  10 
April,  she  sailed  then  for  Saipan  and  cargo  duty  between 
the  Marianas  and  Solomons.  She  arrived  Manila  18 
September  with  a cargo  of  underwater  demolition  gear, 
and  spent  the  next  3 months  carrying  occupation  troops 
to  Japan  from  the  Philippines,  until  sailing  for  Seattle 
24  November. 

Serving  with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  for  the 
next  4 years  she  carried  men  and  supplies  to  Asiatic  and 
Pacific  ports,  and  supplied  Point  Barrow,  Alaska  in 
1946  and  1947. 

In  1950  Muliphen  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Am- 
phibious Fleet  Amphibious  Force,  based  at  Norfolk.  The 
following  decade  she  rotated  in  a steady  schedule  of  Carib- 
bean and  Mediterranean  deployments.  She  participated 
in  the  amphibious  landings  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  when  a 
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prompt  response  by  the  6th  Fleet  prevented  Communist 
subversion  of  Lebanon’s  government.  Continuing  similar 
duty  in  the  1960’s,  she  also  took  part  in  NATO  exercises 
and  the  training  of  Naval  Academy  midshipmen.  Muliphen 
continues,  into  1960,  to  perform  a vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tion’s peacekeeping  efforts. 

Muliphen  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mullany 

Robert  Madison  Mullany,  born  in  New  York  City  26  Oc- 
tober 1818,  was  appointed  midshipman  7 January  1832  and 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Tobasco  during  the  Mexican 
War.  He  served  with  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadrons  during  the  Civil  War,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallantry  in  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  As  rear  admiral  he 
commanded  the  North  Atlantic  Station  (1874—75),  pro- 
tecting American  interests  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He 
died  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  17  September  1887. 

I 

(DD-325:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5" ; b.  31'8" ; dr.  9'4" ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  95 ; a.  4 4",  1 3”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson ) 

The  first  Mullany  (DD-325)  was  laid  down  3 June  1919 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
launched  9 July  1920 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Alice  Lee  Hall ; 
and  commissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  29  March 
1921,  Lt.  Edward  Breed  in  command. 

Based  at  San  Diego,  Mullany  operated  along  the  west 
coast  through  most  of  her  career,  sailing  annually  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Caribbean  for  combined  fleet  maneu- 
vers. She  left  San  Francisco  15  April  1925  for  fleet  tac- 
tics in  Hawaiian  waters,  from  which  she  sailed  1 July 
with  the  battle  fleet  on  a good  will  cruise  via  Samoa  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Mullany  returned  to  San 
Diego  27  September. 

In  1928,  she  twice  cruised  to  Hawaii,  first  for  fleet  ma- 
neuvers, and  later  training  naval  reservists.  She  decom- 
missioned 1 May  1930  at  San  Diego.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  18  November  1930  and  she  was  sold 
for  scrapping  19  March  1931. 

II 

( DD-528 : dp.  2,500 ; 1.  376'2"  ; b.  39'7"  ; dr.  13' ; s.  37  k. ; 

cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  5 40mm„  7 20mm.,  2 21"  tt.,  6 dcp., 

2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Mullany  (DD-528)  was  originally  Beatty 
(DD-528)  but  was  renamed  on  28  May  1941.  Laid  down 
15  January  1942  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Union  Plant,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  she  was  launched  10  October  1942 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elton  W.  Grenfell;  and  commissioned 
23  April  1943,  Comdr.  Baron  J.  Mullaney  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  off  San  Diego  and  escort 
duty  in  the  Aleutians,  Mullany  joined  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  in  December  1943.  Her  first  action  came 
2 to  4 March  1944  when  she  protected  minesweepers  clear- 
ing the  approaches  to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Admiralty  Islands, 
prior  to  the  amphibious  landings  on  Los  Negros,  the  is- 
land forming  the  northeastern  side  of  the  harbor.  Attract- 
ing Japanese  gunfire,  Mullany  silenced  the  Japanese  har- 
bor defenses  with  5-inch  fire,  enabling  the  minesweepers 
to  complete  their  vital  mission.  For  the  next  2 days  Mul- 
lany fired  to  support  American  troops  fighting  ashore. 

Screening  7th  Fleet  flagship  Wasatch  (AGC-9)  during 
the  invasion  of  Leyte  Gulf,  Mullany  fired  to  help  drive  off 
nine  separate  enemy  air  attacks  from  20  to  29  October,  then 
sailed  for  overhaul  at  San  Francisco.  After  training  near 
Hawaii  in  January  1945,  she  joined  TF  54  for  the  invasion 
of  Iwo  Jima,  to  which  she  escorted  troop  transports.  After 
firing  in  the  preinvasion  bombardment,  she  supported 
troops  landing  and  fighting  ashore,  hitting  caves  and  ma- 
chinegun  nests  on  Mount  Suribachi  19  February. 


An  antisubmarine  picket  guarding  the  Okinawa  invasion 
force  6 April  1945,  Mullany  opened  fire  on  a Japanese 
fighter  plane  at  1745,  as  the  enemy  made  a low-level  straf- 
ing attack  aiming  at  her  bridge.  A few  seconds  later  the 
fighter  was  smoking  from  numerous  hits,  and  veered  right, 
crushing  in  a shower  of  flaming  gasoline  between  the  ship’s 
No.  3 and  4 mounts.  Before  damage  control  parties  could 
remove  all  the  wounded  from  the  twisted  metal  and 
exploding  ammunition,  the  ship’s  depth  charges  exploded. 
In  the  next  20  minutes  three  more  enemy  aircraft  attacked 
stricken  Mullany.  Her  forward  gunners  downed  two  and 
drove  the  other  away. 

With  the  bulkhead  of  one  of  the  magazines  and  explo- 
sion apparently  imminent,  at  1829  Comdr.  Albert  O.  Momm 
ordered,  “abandon  ship!”  Gherardi  (DMS-30)  stood  by  to 
take  on  survivors  while  her  rescue  and  assistance  team 
continued  to  spray  water  on  Mullany.  In  the  next  hours 
Purdy  (DD-734)  came  alongside  the  burning  ship  and 
extinguished  the  flames.  Since  the  expected  explosion  had 
been  prevented  by  punctured  fuel  and  water  tanks  flooding 
the  compartments  above  the  hot  magazine,  Commander 
Momm  took  a skeleton  crew  back  aboard  at  2300.  They 
succeeded  in  lighting  off  one  boiler,  and  Mullany  limped 
off  on  one  shaft  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  ar- 
riving 29  May.  Courage  and  determination  had  saved  their 
ship,  but  21  of  her  crew  were  killed,  nine  missing,  and  36 
wounded. 

Completely  repaired,  Mullany  put  to  sea  25  September 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
until  decommissioning  14  February  1946  to  join  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Recommissioned  8 March 
1951,  Mullany  rejoined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  by  January 
1954  had  made  three  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  join  in  the  peace-keeping  missions  of  the  6th  Fleet. 

With  her  squadron,  DesRon  18,  Mullany  departed  New- 
port 31  November  1954  for  San  Diego,  where  the  squadron 
was  redesignated  DesRon  21  for  service  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  the  next  10  years,  Mullany  served  eight  times 
in  the  western  Pacific  with  the  7th  Fleet,  joining  in  patrol 
and  training  operations  essential  to  the  protection  of  free- 
dom in  Asia. 

Veteran  Mullany  returned  to  combat  during  her  ninth 
cruise  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  screening  carrier  Independence 
(CVA-62)  in  flight  operations  off  Vietnam  in  1965,  as  well 
as  serving  as  harbor  defense  ship  at  Da  Nang  and  in  shore 
bombardment  at  Qui  Nhon.  The  following  year  she  re- 
turned to  the  coast  of  Vietnam  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
craft  moving  enemy  supplies.  From  20  to  30  November 
1966,  she  destroyed  28  enemy  watercraft  and  damaged 
26  others  with  her  5-inch  guns.  She  screened  Ticonderoga 
(CVA-14)  until  sailing  for  San  Diego  in  March  1967.  Fol- 
lowing an  overhaul  at  Long  Beach,  Mullany  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  conducting  refresher  training  and 
local  operations  off  the  Coast  of  California.  In  February 
1968,  she  once  again  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific,  re- 
turning in  September.  Into  1969,  Mullany  remains  at  Long 
Beach  undergoing  overhaul. 

Mullany  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mullinnix 

Henry  Maston  Mullinnix,  bom  4 July  1892,  in  Spencer, 
Ind.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1916.  He 
served  in  Batch,  engaged  in  patrol  and  escort  duty  off 
Ireland  during  World  War  I.  Following  service  in  Gridley 
and  Brooks,  he  completed  work  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing at  Annapolis  and  MIT,  receiving  an  M.S.  degree  in 
1923.  After  flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  was  desig- 
nated naval  aviator  11  January  1924.  He  was  one  of  those 
mainly  responsible  for  developing  the  air-cooled  engine 
for  naval  aircraft.  Besides  various  shore  duty,  he  served 
in  Saratoga,  Wright,  and  commanded  Albemarle,  between 
1924  and  1941.  Mullinnix  commanded  Saratoga  from  April 
1943,  until  22  August,  when  he  was  transferred  to  duty 
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with  a carrier  division,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 
Rear  Admiral  Mullinnix  was  on  board  Liscome  Bay  when 
she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  Makin  Island,  in  the  Gil- 
berts, 24  November  1943.  Declared  dead  1 year  later,  he 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  recog- 
nition of  his  “outstanding  initiative  and  superior  executive 
ability.” 

( DD-944 : dp.  3,990;  1.  418' ; b.  45' ; dr.  20' ; s.  33  k. ; cpl. 

337;  a.  2 5",  5 3",  1 det.,  1 ASROC,  6 tt. ; cl.  Forrest 

Sherman) 

Mullinnix  (DD-944)  was  laid  down  5 April  1956  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  18  March 
1957 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Mullinnix ; and  com- 
missioned 7 March  1958,  Comdr.  Clyde  B.  Anderson  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Mullinnix  escorted 
Ranger  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  returning  to  Boston  September 
1958.  After  a second  cruise  to  the  South  Atlantic,  she 
sailed  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  7 Au- 
gust 1959.  During  the  next  2 years  she  engaged  in  NATO 
exercises  in  the  Atlantic,  patrol  duty  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  a 6th  Fleet  deployment  early  in  1961. 

Between  24  October  1962  and  19  November,  Mullinnix, 
as  flagship  of  TF  137,  composed  of  American,  Argentine, 
Venezuelan,  and  Dominican  warships,  took  part  in  the 
Cuban  quarantine,  which  brought  about  the  removal  of 
Russian  missiles  threatening  the  security  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  next  2 years  she  operated  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic,  taking  part  in  “Steel  Pike  I,” 
the  largest  amphibious  training  operation  since  World 
War  II,  in  October  1964,  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Following  ASW  training  off  the  east  coast,  she  par- 
ticipated in  Gemini  recovery  operations  in  March  1965. 
During  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  in  April,  she 
steamed  off  Guantanamo,  helping  to  stabilize  the  tense 
situation  in  the  Caribbean. 

After  a 3-month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet,  she 
sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  to  aid  the  Vietnamese  in 
their  struggle  against  Communist  tyranny.  Between 
2 August  and  1 November  1966  she  was  intermittently 
deployed  off  South  Vietnam,  ranging  from  the  DMZ  to 
Saigon  River,  providing  valuable  gunfire  support.  She 
departed  Subic  Bay  and  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  via 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Suez  Canal,  arriving  Norfolk 
17  December.  In  August  1967  she  participated  in  NASA 
tests  involving  the  newest  Apollo  space  capsule.  She  con- 
tinued training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
from  her  base  at  Norfolk  into  1969,  adding  to  the  de- 
terrent strength  of  the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic. 


Munaires 

A former  name  retained. 

(SeStr : dp.  10,400  (n.)  ; 1.  385' ; b.  53' ; dr.  24' ; s 10.5  k. 
(f.)  ; cpl.  86;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Munaires,  a cargo  ship  completed  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  the  Munson 
Steamship  Lines  5 January  1918,  was  turned  over  to  the 
USSB  10  January  1918 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  14  Janu- 
ary 1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.  A.  Gaimard,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assign  to  NOTS,  Munaires  departed  New  York  27 
January  in  convoy  for  Europe,  arriving  Bordeaux,  France, 
17  February  to  discharge  her  cargo  of  Army  supplies. 
Clearing  Gironde,  France,  24  April,  she  returned  to  the 
east  coast,  arriving  New  York  7 May.  Munaires  made  four 
roundtrip  runs  to  French  ports  with  army  materials  be- 
fore ending  at  New  York  20  December.  By  7 January 
1919  she  was  underway  for  South  America  with  a stop- 
over at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  load  coal.  Arriving  at 
La  Plata,  Argentina,  12  February,  the  ship  unloaded  her 
cargo  and  steamed  for  home,  reaching  New  York  4 April. 


On  6 January  1919  Munaires  decommissioned  and  was  de- 
livered to  the  USSB  for  return  to  her  owner  25  April  1919. 

Munalbro 

A former  name  retained. 

(SeStr : dp.  10,000  (n.)  ; 1.  375' ; b.  49'0"  ; dr.  25'0”  ; dph. 

26'11'' ; s.  10  k. ; cpl.  53 ; a.  2 3" ) 

Munalbro,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  1916;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Munson  Steamship  Lines  17  Sep- 
tember 1918;  and  commissioned  at  Newport  News  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  E.  Cross,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Munalbro  joined  a convey  at  New 
York  bound  for  Europe  26  September ; arrived  La  Pallice, 
France,  13  October  to  dischage  part  of  her  Army  cargo; 
and  continued  on  to  St.  Nazaire,  Nantes,  and  Quiberon. 
She  departed  Quiberon  1 November  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  Norfolk,  Va.,  22  November.  On  12  December 
Munalbro  made  a second  crossing  to  Quiberon,  returning 
to  New  York  1 March  1919.  On  21  March  Munalbro  decom- 
missioned and  was  delivered  to  the  USSB  for  simultane- 
ous return  to  her  owners  to  serve  under  the  name  James 
L.  Richards. 

Munargo 

A former  name  retained. 

(AP-20:  dp.  7,100;  1.  432';  b.  57'6'' ; dr.  23'7" ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  254;  a.  1 5",  4 3'',  8 mg.) 

Munargo  (AP-20)  was  completed  in  December  1921  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J. ; acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Army  6 June  1941;  and  commissioned 
4 June  1941,  Comdr.  Harold  F.  Ely  in  command. 

Following  conversion  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Munargo  was 
attached  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  at  Brooklyn 
in  December  1941.  On  16  December  she  embarked  troops 
and  sailed  to  Bermuda,  arriving  St.  George’s  Harbor  2 
days  later.  She  departed  19  December  for  San  Juan,  P.R., 
with  troops  and  civilian  passengers,  and  thence  steamed 
to  Trinidad  to  take  aboard  suspected  German  agents  for 
transportation  to  New  York,  arriving  5 January  1942. 

For  the  first  3%  months  of  1942,  Munargo  carried  troops 
between  New  York  and  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  On  17  April 
she  embarked  British  troops  on  Iceland,  then  carried 
them  to  Gourock,  Scotland.  After  another  such  voyage, 
she  returned  to  Boston  27  June  to  disembark  British 
officers,  then  spent  4 months  in  New  York. 

Munargo  left  New  York  30  December  with  troops,  cargo, 
and  U.S.  currency  for  Trinidad  and  Brazil,  from  which 
she  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  18  March  1943.  On  17  May  she  reached  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia  with  troops,  returning  to  California  to 
reload,  and  once  again  arriving  in  Noumea  18  July.  She 
sailed  almost  at  once  for  Samoa,  Hawaii,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  the  east  coast.  She  decommissioned  at  Brooklyn 
18  October  1943,  and  was  returned  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Army  converted  her  to  a hospital  ship  and  she 
renamed  Thistle.  Operating  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  she 
made  nine  voyages  of  mercy  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  September  1945,  she  called  at 
Leyte  and  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  December,  de- 
commissioning as  a hopsital  ship  in  March  1946.  She  was 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
remained  under  its  custody  until  1958. 

Munda 

A Japanese  airfield  on  New  Georgia  important  as  a re- 
fueling area  for  Rabaul  based  planes  raiding  Tulagi  and 
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Guadalcanal,  it  was  the  frequent  target  for  shore  bom- 
bardment units.  Partially  neutralized  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rendova  and  the  setting  up  there  of  shore  batteries 
which  joined  ships  on  the  bombardment  line  in  pounding 
the  field,  it  was  taken  on  5 August  1943  during  the  Solo- 
mons campaign. 

(CVE-104:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3" ; b.  65';  ew.  108'1";  dr. 

22'6”;  s.  19  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm. , 

28  ac;  cl.  Casablanca ; T.  S4— S2-BB3) 

Munda , laid  down  29  March  1944  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  as  MC  hull  1141  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  was  originally  desig- 
nated ACV-104;  redesignated  CVE-104,  15  July  1943; 
named  Tonowek  Bay,  23  September  1943 ; renamed  Mun- 
da, 6 November  1943;  launched  27  May  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  James  E.  Dyer;  and  accepted  and  commissioned 
8 July  1944,  Capt.  L.  A.  Pope  in  command. 

After  a west  coast  shakedown,  Munda,  assigned  to 
Carrier  Transport  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  got  underway 
independently  16  August  1944  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
With  71  planes  and  202  passengers  aboard,  she  arrived 
at  Espiritu  Santo  1 September.  Proceeding  next  to 
Finschafen  and  Manus,  she  returned  to  Alameda,  Calif., 
for  brief  availability  before  setting  out  again  to  carry 
replacement  planes  and  personnel  to  forward  areas.  Re- 
turning from  her  second  supply  run  5 December,  she 
was  underway  again  on  the  12th.  She  completed  three 
more  runs  to  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  before  mid- 
year, 1945,  when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  (3  July).  There 
she  joined  TG  30.8  and  commenced  supplying  planes, 
pilots,  and  aviation  stores  to  the  fast  carriers  of  TF  38. 

She  rendezvoused  with  that  force  on  20  July,  as  it 
blasted  the  enemy’s  home  islands,  and  remained  in  the 
area  through  the  26th,  when  she  returned  to  Guam  for 
replenishment.  At  sea  again  by  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
rejoined  TF  38  on  3 August,  resupplying  the  carriers 
then,  and  again  on  the  7th  and  the  11th.  On  13  August 
she  departed  the  formation  and  was  en  route  back  to 
Guam  when  she  received  word  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 
Rejoining  TG  30.8,  she  remained  off  Japan  through  the 
first  week  of  the  occupation  and  on  10  September  steamed 
into  Tokyo  Bay. 

Departing  Tokyo  2 October,  she  joined  the  ships  as- 
signed to  operation  “Magic  Carpet,”  and,  into  the  next 
year,  ferried  servicemen  back  to  the  United  States.  After 
completion  of  that  duty,  18  January  1946,  Munda  pre- 
pared for  inactivation  at  Port  Angeles.  Decommissioned 
13  September  1946,  she  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet, 
berthing  at  Tacoma.  Redesignated  CVIJ-104,  12  June  1955, 
she  was  shifted  to  Bremerton  29  April  1958.  Munda  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 September  1958  and 
sold,  17  June  1960,  to  the  General  Ore  Co.,  New  York. 

Munda  received  one  battle  star  for  her  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Mundelta 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : dp.  10,000  (n.)  ; 1.  885';  b.  53’;  dr.  24'1" ; s. 

11.5  k. ; cpl.  79;  a.  2 4'') 

Mundelta,  a cargo  ship  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  1917,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  the  Munson  Steamship  Lines  20 
April  1918 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Nils  A.  Nilsen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Mundelta  departed  New  York  City 
in  convoy  3 May,  docking  Le  Havre,  France,  the  20th  to 
debark  Army  supplies.  On  20  June  she  steamed  for  New 
York  to  load  mixed  cargo  for  another  trip  to  Europe.  On 
her  return  to  the  east  coast  from  Bordeaux,  France,  Mun- 
delta was  transferred  at  New  York  to  the  USSB  26  De- 
cember 1918  and  returned  to  her  owners  after  decommis- 
sioning on  11  February  1919. 


Munindies 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  10,400  (n.)  ; 1.  385' ; b.  53' ; dr.  24' ; s.  11.5  k. ; 
cpl.  62;  a.  14”,  13") 

Munindies,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  17  October 
1917 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Munson  Steamship 
Lines  17  December  1917 ; and  commissioned  at  Norfolk 
the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  Christofferson,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Munindies  loaded  on  5,200  tons  of 
Army  cargo  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  sailed  for  Europe 
in  convoy  4 January  1918,  arriving  La  Pallice,  France,  the 
25th.  She  departed  Bordeaux,  France,  for  the  east  coast 
27  February,  arriving  2 March.  Munindies  made  three 
more  crossings  to  Europe  before  returning  to  New  York 
11  December. 

On  11  January  Munindies  got  underway  with  general 
supplies  for  Argentina,  reaching  La  Plata  12  February  to 
debark  her  cargo.  The  cargo  ship  returned  to  New  York 
4 April  to  decommission  24  July.  That  same  day  Munin- 
dies was  delivered  to  USSB  for  return  to  her  owner. 


Munising 

A town  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

(PC-1228:  dp.  280;  1.  173'8"  ; b.  23' ; dr.  lO'lO" ; s.  20  k. ; 

cpl.  65 ; a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 rkt.,  4 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 

cl.  PC-461 ) 

PC-1228  was  laid  down  by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Ship- 
building Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  7 September  1942 ; 
launched  18  November  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Christianson ; transferred  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  Orleans,  arriving  there  19  May  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned 21  May  1943,  Lt.  J.  M.  Jordan  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  grulf  coast,  PC-1228  under- 
went ASW  training  out  of  Miami  during  June,  thence 
she  reported  to  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  for  duty  28 
June.  During  the  next  several  months  she  conducted  anti- 
submarine partols  and  escorted  ships  along  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coasts.  On  26  November  she  was  ordered  to  steam 
to  the  Canal  Zone  where  she  arrived  Coco  Solo  5 Decem- 
ber. Operating  under  the  commander,  Panama  Sea  Fron- 
tier, she  patrolled  coastal  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
maintained  a watch  for  enemy  submarines.  She  continued 
this  important  duty  during  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers,  PC-1228 
returned  to  the  United  States.  She  reported  for  duty  with 
the  16th  Fleet  24  May  1946  and  decommissioned  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  19  July  1946.  While  berthed  with  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  she  was  named  Munising  15  Feb- 
ruary 1956.  She  was  authorized  for  disposal  22  July  1957, 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 September 
1957.  On  1 July  1958  Munising  was  sold  for  scrapping  to 
Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


M unplace 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  7,345  (n.)  ; 1.  328'6”;  b.  46'2" ; dr.  21'6" ; s. 
11  k. ; cpl.  93  ; a.  2 3" ) 

Munplace  (No.  2346)  was  built  in  1916  by  Maryland 
Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  Munson  Steamship  Lines  31  August  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
James  H.  Lum,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  Munplace  loaded  with  supplies, 
crossed  to  France  in  convoy,  and  arrived  at  Rochfort  4 
October.  Proceeding  to  La  Pallice,  she  discharged  her 
cargo,  went  on  to  Verdon,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  10 
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November.  After  a second  crossing  to  La  Pallice,  return- 
ing to  Newport  News  in  January  1919,  Munplace  decom- 
missioned 15  February  1919  and  was  returned  to  her 
owner. 

Munrio 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : dp.  8,330  (n.)  ; 1.  346'6" ; b.  48'2" ; dr.  23' 
( mean ) ; s.  12.0  k. ; cpl.  60 ; a.  none ) 

Munrio , a cargo  ship  built  by  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  in  1916,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Munson  Steamship  Lines  14  November  1918 ; and  com- 
missioned at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
J.  P.  Osborne,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Munrio  departed  Philadelphia  with 
a cargo  of  4,207  tons  of  Army  supplies  for  France  21  No- 
vember, arriving  Le  Havre  10  December  to  debark  her 
cargo.  On  the  25th  she  crossed  the  English  Channel  to 
Plymouth,  England,  and  2 days  later  got  underway  with 
a mixed  Army  cargo  of  2,500  tons  for  Philadelphia,  ar- 
riving 12  January  1919. 

With  the  Peace  Conference  for  World  War  I opened 
at  Paris  just  6 days  after  her  arrival  home,  Munrio  de- 
commissioned 3 February  and  was  delivered  to  the  USSB 
the  same  day  for  simultaneous  return  to  her  owner. 


Munsee 

A subtribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  formerly  living  in 
Wisconsin  and  Kansas. 

( AT-107 : dp.  1,680 ; 1.  205' ; b.  39'3"  ; dr.  16'10” ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3".  2 40mm. ; cl.  Abnaki) 

Munsee  (AT-107)  was  laid  down  20  August  1942  by 
the  United  Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alemeda,  Calif. ; 
launched  21  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  A. 
Davis;  and  commissioned  30  October  1943,  Lt.  John  F. 
Pingley  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  brief  duty  from  west  coast  ports, 
Munsee  conducted  towing  operations  between  Hawaii 
and  Midway  and  the  Marshalls.  As  ATF-107,  redesig- 
nated 15  May  1944,  she  proceeded,  in  August,  to  the  Solo- 
mons to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus.  She 
arrived  off  Peleliu,  17  September,  and  screened  trans- 
ports during  the  landings.  She  then  joined  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ulithi,  23  September,  and  patrolled  Kossol  Roads. 

When  Canberra  (CA-70)  was  damaged  by  air  attack 
off  Formosa,  13  October,  Munsee  sailed  to  take  her  in 
tow,  rendezvousing  3 days  later.  Pawnee  (ATF-74)  gave 
similar  aid  to  Houston  (CL-81),  struck  the  day  after 
Canberra.  Still  in  range  of  land-based  aircraft,  the  two 
cruisers  drew  heavy  attacks,  which  Munsee  and  Pawnee 
helped  to  fight  off  as  they  towed  the  cruisers  to  safer 
waters.  Relieved  21  October,  she  returned  to  the  Palaus 
for  salvage  duties. 

At  Ulithi,  20  November,  for  repairs,  Munsee  aided  in 
fighting  fire  on  board  Mississinewa  (AO-59)  when  the 
oiler  was  hit  by  a Japanese  kaiten.  She  maneuvered  close 
enough  to  send  a firefighting  party  aboard.  After  30 
minutes,  they  were  forced  off  the  oiler,  returning  to 
Munsee  hand  over  hand  on  the  mooring  lines. 

Towing  and  salvage  duty  in  the  Palaus  and  at  Ulithi 
continued.  On  11  March  1945,  she  again  fought  fire  in 
Ulithi  Anchorage  when  Randolph  (CV-15)  was  bombed. 
She  next  joined  TG  50.8  for  at-sea  support  of  the  Okinawa 
assault  force.  Arriving  at  Kerama  Retto,  8 April,  she 
underwent  two  enemy  air  attacks,  before  sailing  to  take 
Sigsbee  (DD-502),  damaged  by  enemy  aircraft,  in  tow 
for  Guam.  Rejoining  TG  50.8,  she  sailed  with  them 
through  the  violent  typhoon  of  5 June,  during  which 
Pittsburgh  (CA-72)  lost  225  feet  of  her  bow.  Munsee 
sailed  in  search  of  the  missing  section,  and  shortly 
reported  having  sighted  it  and  taken  it  in  tow.  The 
unwieldy  tow  was  safely  brought  to  Guam,  with  Pakana 
(ATF-108)  assisting  in  the  final  stage  of  the  mission. 


The  tug  served  in  the  Marianas  through  July  and 
August ; then,  after  hostilities  ended,  proceeded  to 
Okinawa  and  Japan  for  salvage  and  diving  operations. 
She  opened  1946  in  the  Marshalls  and  operated  between 
the  central  Pacific  and  the  west  coast  until  steaming  to 
Bikini  Atoll  in  June  for  operation  “Crossroads,”  tests 
conducted  through  the  summer  to  determine  the  effects 
of  atomic  weapons  on  naval  ships. 

For  the  next  two  decades  the  tug  performed  widely 
varied  duties  in  the  Pacific,  towing  assorted  ships  and 
craft  from  the  South  Pacific  to  the  Aleutians,  and  from 
the  California  coast  to  the  Asiatic  mainland.  The  pace 
quickened  during  the  Korean  conflict  in  the  early  1950s 
and  again  in  the  mid-1960’s  when  the  United  States 
mustered  forces  to  stop  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

On  the  morning  of  10  July  1965,  Munsee  headed  for 
Pratas  Reef,  200  miles  south  of  Hong  Kong.  There  Frank 
Knox  (DD-742)  had  grounded.  First  on  the  scene, 
Munsee  remained  for  several  days,  helping  to  refloat  the 
destroyer.  On  the  26th,  she  made  a run  to  Camrahn  Bay 
with  barges  in  tow,  and  then  towed  Frank  Knox  from 
Taiwan  to  Japan  for  repairs. 

Munsee  returned  to  San  Diego  29  October  1965  and  for 
the  next  year  operated  on  the  west  coast.  She  sailed,  28 
October  1966,  for  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Arriving  at  Adak, 
5 November,  she  spent  the  next  few  months  assisting 
disabled  vessels  in  the  Aleutians.  She  headed  south  again 
in  February,  arriving  at  San  Diego  on  the  22d.  She  oper- 
ated along  the  west  coast  until  19  October,  when  she 
departed  again  for  the  Far  East.  After  a stop  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Munsee  reached  Subic  Bay  27  November.  On  2 
December  she  sailed  for  Vung  Tau,  Vietnam,  to  assist 
HCU-1  in  transferring  equipment  between  lift  craft.  The 
veteran  tug  continued  to  operate  in  the  orient,  supporting 
the  struggle  against  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  until 
returning  to  San  Diego  28  May  1968.  Late  in  the  year  she 
prepared  to  return  to  the  North  Pacific. 


Munsomo 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  7,345  (n.)  ; 1.  328'6" ; b.  46' ; dr.  21'6"  ; s.  10 
k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  2 3") 

Munsomo  (No.  1607),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  as  a 
collier  by  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  in 
1916;  acquired  by  the  Navy  28  June  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day  at  Baltimore,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Asbom, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  sailing  in  convoy  laden  with  sup- 
plies, Munsomo  departed  New  York  9 August  1918  and 
reached  Nantes  on  the  29th.  After  discharging  her  cargo 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  via  Verdon,  arriving 
Baltimore  25  September. 

On  16  October  Munsomo  with  a mixed  cargo  made  a 
second  crossing  in  convoy,  reaching  Brest  2 November. 
She  proceeded  to  Nantes  to  ballast,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  Newport  News  29  November.  She 
next  made  a run  to  Antilla,  Cuba,  carrying  general  sup- 
plies and  returned  to  New  York  with  a cargo  of  sugar. 
Munsomo  decommissioned  4 February  1919  and  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Munson,  Walter  D.,  see  Walter  D.  Munson 


Muntcood 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  t.  5,400  (dw)  ; 1.  345'  (b.p.)  ; b.  48' ; dr.  22'3y2" ; 
s.  11.5  k.;  cpl.  87;  a.  15",  13") 

M unwood,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1914  by  Scotts 
Shipbuilding  & Engine  Co.,  Greenock,  Scotland ; acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Munson  Steamship  Lines  16  October 
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1918 ; and  commissioned  at  Baltimore  26  October  1918,  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.  D.  L.  Gilboy,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Munwood,  with  an  Army  cargo,  cleared  Baltimore  for 
France  29  November  1918.  En  route  she  responded  to  an 
SOS  from  the  Portuguese  steamer  Queda,  took  her  in 
tow  to  Bermuda,  and  proceeded  on  to  Quiberon,  arriving 
10  January  1919.  She  proceeded  to  Nantes,  where  she  dis- 
charged cargo  20  January.  After  a delay  caused  by  a 
collision  with  the  British  steamer  Baylula , Munwood 
cleared  for  Bermuda  with  mixed  cargo,  arriving  18  Feb- 
ruary. She  decommissioned  at  Baltimore  3 March  1919 
and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 


Murphy 

John  McLeod  Murphy  was  born  14  February  1827  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  and  was  appointed  midship- 
man 10  August  1841.  Resigning  as  a passed  midshipman 
10  May  1852,  Murphy  reentered  service  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  as  a colonel  in  the  engineers.  He  was 
appointed  acting  lieutenant,  TTSN,  4 December  1862  and 
took  command  of  gunboat  Carondelet  4 March  1863, 
skippering  that  ship  during  the  joint  Army-Navy  Expedi- 
tion in  Steele’s  Bayou  under  Rear  Adm.  David  D.  Porter, 
18  to  24  March,  in  which  he  landed  with  two  boat  howit- 
zers and  300  men  near  Rolling  Fork  to  hold  that  place 
until  the  Union  ships  could  cover  it  with  their  guns.  He 
next  took  Carondelet  off  Vicksburg  engaging  batteries  at 
that  Confederate  fortress  many  times  from  18  May  to  3 
July,  being  commended  by  Admiral  Porter  for  energetic 
attention  to  orders  and  ready  cooperation  with  Army 
corps  commanders  assaulting  the  fortress.  Acting  Lieu- 
tenant Murphy  relinquished  command  of  the  gunboat  1 
September  and  resigned  his  commission  30  July  1864.  He 
died  in  New  York  City  in  1884. 

( DD-603 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4" ; b.  36'1" ; dr.  17'4" ; s. 

37.5  k. ; cpl.  265;  a.  4 5”,  40mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  4 dcp. ; cl. 

Benson) 

Murphy  (DD-603)  was  laid  down  19  May  1941  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; launched  29  April 
1942 ; sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Elsie  Murphy,  daughter  of 
Acting  Lieutenant  Murphy;  and  commissioned  25  July 
1942,  Comdr.  Leonard  W.  Bailey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  escort 
duty  off  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Murphy  joined  the  Center 
Attack  Group,  Western  Naval  Task  Force,  at  Norfolk, 
sailing  in  late  October  for  Fedhala,  Morocco,  to  partici- 
pate in  operation  “Torch,”  the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 
Arriving  off  the  landing  beaches  7 November,  the  de- 
stroyer regulated  the  waves  of  landing  craft  hitting  the 
beach  the  next  day,  then  gave  fire  support  off  Point  Blon- 
din  at  which  time  the  ship  was  hit  in  the  after  engineroom 
during  a furious  exchange  of  fire  with  the  Sherkhi  battery, 
losing  three  men  killed  and  25  wounded.  Immediate  dam- 
age control  measures  prevented  any  serious  damage  and 
Murphy’ s crew  was  able  to  effect  repairs  in  time  to  join 
other  fire  support  ships  in  silencing  the  Cape  Blondin 
guns.  The  plucky  warship  remained  off  Fedhala,  driving 
off  an  enemy  air  attack  9 November,  until  sailing  for  Bos- 
ton to  complete  repairs,  arriving  on  the  24th. 

The  destroyer  next  escorted  convoys  between  New  York 
and  Panama,  and  Norfolk  and  Casablanca,  until  joining 
the  “Dime”  attack  force  screen  for  the  invasion  of  Gela, 
Sicily,  in  July  1943.  On  10  July,  while  engaged  in  patrol- 
ling the  beachhead,  Murphy  was  straddled  by  near  misses 
from  a night  air  attack,  puncturing  her  stern  and  wound- 
ing one  man.  She  was  again  attacked  two  nights  later, 
being  missed  by  100  yards  by  a German  dive  bomber,  but 
continued  her  fire  support  off  Sicily  into  August.  Then, 
while  escorting  a group  of  transports  to  Palermo,  she  was 
once  again  attacked  by  dive  bombers;  but  this  time  she 
splashed  two  enemy  planes. 

Murphy  returned  to  the  United  States  following  the  end 
of  the  Sicily  invasion,  next  escorting  United  Kingdom 
bound  convoys.  Standing  out  of  New  York  Harbor  21  Oc- 


tober, the  destroyer  was  struck  on  the  portside  between 
the  bridge  and  forward  stack  by  tanker  Bulkoil.  The  for- 
ward half  of  the  ship,  sheared  off,  slowly  sank,  taking  38 
officers  and  men  with  it.  The  after  section  was  kept  afloat 
and  was  towed  into  New  York  Navy  Yard  where,  follow- 
ing a 7-month  repair  job  and  replacement  of  the  entire 
bow,  the  veteran  warship  rejoined  the  fleet  in  time  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  On  5 June  1944,  Murphy  departed 
Portland,  England,  assigned  to  the  assault  area  off  Vier- 
ville,  France,  better  known  as  Omaha  Beach.  She  re- 
mained there,  giving  fire  support  and  conducting  screen 
duty  for  the  transports  through  mid-June,  engaging  in 
a gun  duel  with  enemy  shore  batteries  8 June,  and  re- 
pelling numerous  German  E-boat  and  torpedo  attacks. 

In  July,  Murphy  steamed  south  to  the  Mediterranean, 
operating  with  TF  88,  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Force  in  op- 
eration “Dragoon,”  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  She 
conducted  fire  support,  plane  guard,  and  screening  duties 
during  the  landings  and  then  departed  for  New  York  for 
overhaul  in  early  September.  The  destroyer  resumed  op- 
erations in  late  1944,  joining  cruiser  Quincy  at  Norfolk 
to  escort  that  ship  carrying  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  the  Malta  and  Great  Bitter  Lake,  Egypt,  Confer- 
ences. Upon  arrival  at  Great  Bitter  Lake,  Murphy  was  de- 
tached and  ordered  to  Jidda,  Arabia,  to  transport  King  Ibn 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  his  party  to  the  Conference. 
Transiting  the  Suez  Canal,  she  anchored  off  Jidda  11  Feb- 
ruary, taking  on  board  the  royal  party  the  next  day.  The 
destroyer  got  underway  immediately  with  her  valuable 
supercargo  settled  in  a tent  on  her  forecastle  and  arrived 
Great  Bitter  Lake  on  the  15th.  With  her  passengers  dis- 
embarked, the  warship  then  sailed  for  New  York  for  a 
minor  yard  period,  joined  an  antisubmarine  “killer”  group 
on  duty  off  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  in 
May  escorted  one  of  the  last  convoys  to  Oran,  Algeria,  and 
back.  On  2 June  1945,  with  war  in  the  Atlantic  won,  Mur- 
phy entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  refit  prior  to  as- 
signment to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  veteran  warship  departed  Boston  10  July,  steamed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast,  and  then  on  the 
Okinawa,  arriving  9 September.  Being  assigned  to  the 
5th  Fleet  on  occupation  duty  in  southern  Japanese  waters, 
she  visited  Nagasaki,  Yokosuka,  Wakayama,  and  Nagoya 
until  departing  Okinawa  21  November  for  the  United 
States.  She  steamed  via  Saipan,  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  at  Charleston  to  prepare 
for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned  there  9 March  1946, 
and  joined  the  Charleston  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Murphy  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Murray 

The  first  Murray  retained  her  former  name ; the  second 
two  were  named  for  Capt.  Alexander  Murray  and  his 
grandson  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Murray. 

The  elder  Alexander  Murray  was  born  12  July  1755  in 
Chestertown,  Md.  During  the  Revolution,  he  served  as 
captain  in  the  1st  Maryland  Regiment,  commanded  sev- 
eral privateers,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  Navy  20  July  1781,  returning  to  private  life 
in  1785.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Murray 
was  commissioned  captain  1 July  1798,  and  commanded 
Montezuma,  Insurgente,  and  Constellation  during  the 
quasi-war  with  France  ; Constellation  against  the  Barbary 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  1801-1803 ; and  Adams  in 
home  waters  in  1805.  From  1808  until  his  death  6 October 
1821,  Murray  was  superintendent  of  gunboats  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  8 July  1813  also  was  first  commandant 
of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

His  grandson  was  born  2 January  1816  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  22  August  1835  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Alvarado,  Tobasco,  Tuxpan, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico  during  the  Mexican  War.  In  the 
Civil  War  he  commanded  a combined  Army-Navy  opera- 
tion up  the  York  and  Pamunky  Rivers  in  February  1862, 
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destroying  27  Confederate  vessels  while  cruising  within 
11  miles  of  Richmond.  He  served  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  1886- 
87  he  commanded  a special  squadron  cruising  to  Russia, 
then  served  as  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  on  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  Station.  He  died  10  November  1884  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I 

( SP-1438 : 1.  55' ; b.  13' ; dr.  4'6"  ; s.  10  m.p.h. ; cpl.  6;  a. 
none) 

The  first  Murray  (SP-1438),  a motorboat,  was  built  in 
1915  by  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapolis,  Md., 
for  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland ; loaned  to 
the  Navy ; and  ordered  delivered  17  August  1917. 

After  service  on  patrol  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  Mur- 
ray was  returned  to  her  owner  26  November  1918. 

II 

(DD-97 : dp.  1,191 ; 1.  314'5"  ; b.  31'9"  ; dr.  9'2"  ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  113;  a.  4 4”,  2 l-pdr„  12  21"  tt.,  1 dcp. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Murray  (DD-97)  was  laid  down  22  Decem- 
ber 1917  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; 
launched  8 June  1918 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Alice  S.  Guthrie ; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  21  August  1918,  Lt.  Com  dr. 
R.  G.  Walling  in  command. 

During  her  4 years  of  operations  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Murray 
aided  in  postwar  development  of  antisubmarine  and  mine 
warfare  techniques.  She  was  reclassified  to  a light  mine- 
layer (DM-2)  17  July  1920,  and  received  alternations 
necessary  to  her  new  role.  She  decommissioned  at  Phila- 
delphia 1 July  1922,  and  lay  there  in  reserve  until  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  7 January  1936.  She  was  sold  for  scrap- 
ping 29  September  1936  to  Sehiavone-Bonomo  Corp.,  New 
York  City. 

III 

( DD-576 : dp.  2,700;  1.  376'2" ; b.  39'8" ; dr.  13';  s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm„  10  21"  tt., 

6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  third  Murray  (DD-576)  was  laid  down  16  March 
1942  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. ; launched 
16  August  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Leighton ; 
and  commissioned  20  April  1943,  Comdr.  Richard  F.  Stout 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Murray  served  on 
escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic,  then  sailed  to  join  Destroyer 
Squadron  25  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  September  1943.  Sailing 
with  a carrier  task  force,  Murray  took  part  in  strikes  on 
Wake  Island  5 and  6 October,  then  voyaged  to  the  South 
Pacific  to  support  the  landings  on  Bougainville  8 and 
9 November,  splashing  three  enemy  aircraft.  Two  days 
later,  while  covering  3d  Fleet  carriers  in  a strike  against 
Rabaul,  Murray  shot  down  two  of  a force  of  about  150 
enemy  aircraft  attacking  her  formation. 

Hewing  to  a demanding  pace  of  operations,  Murray 
was  on  antisubmarine  patrol  in  the  Gilberts  from  20 
November  to  8 December  during  the  occupation  of  Tarawa 
and  Abemama,  then  for  the  next  month  guarded  shipping 
into  the  newly  acquired  islands.  In  January  1944,  Murray 
performed  outstandingly  in  fire  support  missions  for  the 
capture  of  Kwajalein,  then  screened  transports  carrying 
invasion  forces  to  Eniwetok.  Two  months  of  escort  duty 
in  the  western  ocean  routes  followed,  until  she  joined 
in  the  bombardment  of  Kavieng,  New  Irleand,  20  March. 

Joining  the  7th  Fleet,  Murray  took  part  in  the  assault 
on  Aitape,  New  Guinea,  23  to  28  April,  downing  another 
enemy  aircraft  during  an  aerial  torpedo  attack.  Rejoining 
the  5th  Fleet  in  June,  she  screened  amphibious  craft  dur- 
ing the  assault  on  Saipan,  then  sailed  to  Guam  for  close-in 
fire  support  and  transport  screening  duty  20  to  26  July. 
After  patrol  and  escort  duties  for  the  consolidation  of 


the  Marianas  until  late  in  August,  Murray  returned  to 
the  continuing  operations  around  New  Guinea.  She  bom- 
barded Wewak  30  August  to  cover  British  minelaying 
operations,  and  in  September  covered  the  landings  on 
Morotai.  Returning  to  Hollandia,  she  prepared  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines,  sortieing  in  escort  of  the 
transports  for  Leyte.  On  20  and  21  October,  she  con- 
ducted shore  bombardment,  moving  in  as  close  as  reefs 
would  allow  to  fire  over  the  landing  force  into  enemy 
installations,  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  repelling 
enemy  air  attacks. 

Departing  the  Philippines  immediately  after  the  land- 
ings, Murray  overhauled  at  San  Francisco,  then  in  Janu- 
ary 1945  escorted  a battleship  division  to  Pearl  Harbor 
while  en  route  to  join  TF  58.  She  screened  the  carriers 
and  acted  as  picket  during  the  first  carrier  raid  on  Tokyo 
15  to  16  February  and  attacks  on  Iwo  Jima  and  the 
Ryukyus  25  February  to  1 March,  sinking  a Japanese 
picket  ship  about  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Japan  25 
February.  Murray  next  prepared  for  the  Okinawa  opera- 
tion, during  which  she  screened  battleships  from  sub- 
marine attack  during  the  initial  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment. Hit  by  a Japanese  bomb  27  March  she  retired  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs. 

While  returning  to  the  forward  areas  by  way  of  Eni- 
wetok, Murray  was  ordered  2 July  to  locate,  board,  and 
search  Japanese  hospital  ship  Takasago  Maru,  bound  for 
Wake  and  suspected  of  carrying  arms  or  supplies,  contra- 
band for  a hospital  ship.  She  located  the  ship  the  next 
day,  but  search  revealed  nothing  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  so  the  hospital  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Wake  to  embark  sick  Japanese. 

Rejoining  her  force,  now  TF  38,  Murray  guarded  the 
fast  carriers  in  the  raids  against  Honshu,  Hokkaido,  and 
Kyushu  through  the  last  2 months  of  the  war.  In  one 
of  the  most  daring  raids  of  the  war,  Murray  and  others 
of  her  squadron  penetrated  Suruga  Gulf,  Honshu,  30  July 
to  bombard  the  city  of  Shimuzu,  perhaps  the  deepest 
penetration  of  Japanese  waters  by  any  surface  craft 
during  the  war. 

One  of  the  initial  occupation  force,  Murray  became  the 
first  ship  in  Empire  waters  to  bring  in  a Japanese  sub- 
marine when  the  enemy  undersea  fleet  began  to  sur- 
render. On  27  August,  aircraft  of  TF  38,  patrolling  off 
Honshu,  located  a submarine  flying  the  black  flag  desig- 
nated as  the  surrender  signal,  and  Murray  was  ordered 
to  intercept  and  take  the  craft  into  Tokyo  Bay  for  intern- 
ment. Her  boarding  party  received  the  swords  of  I-llf s 
officers  that  same  day,  and  the  submarine  was  escorted 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagami  Wan.  Murray  was  present  in 
Tokyo  Bay  for  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  2 Septem- 
ber, then  3 days  later  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Inac- 
tivated at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Murray  decom- 
missioned 27  March  1946,  and  went  into  reserve  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 

In  June  1951,  Murray'  began  conversion  to  an  escort 
destroyer,  for  which  she  had  been  designated  DDE-576 
on  2 January  1951.  She  recommissioned  at  Charleston 
15  October  1951,  Comdr.  Frank  L.  Fullaway  in  command. 

Early  in  1952,  Murray  began  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
training  operations  from  her  home  port,  Norfolk.  She 
also  served  periodically  as  plane  guard  during  carrier 
qualification  of  naval  aviation  cadets  off  Pensacola,’  Fla. 
In  June  1953  she  sailed  for  her  first  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean,  serving  in  the  hunter-killer  force  of  the 
6th  Fleet.  Her  1954  tour  was  marked  by  an  extension  to 
northern  European  ports.  In  1955,  Murray  operated  with 
Nautilus  (SS(N)-571)  and  participated  in  a NATO  con- 
voy escort  exercise  in  European  waters.  During  much  of 
1956  she  underwent  yard  overhaul,  then  in  1957  sailed 
round  Cape  Horn  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  usual  access  to  which  was  blocked  by  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  the  previous  autumn.  With  the  canal 
free  later  in  the  spring,  she  joined  the  6th  Fleet  in  Medi- 
terranean operations  through  August. 
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Between  March  1958  and  May  1961  Murray  formed 
part  of  TG  Alfa,  an  experimental  development  group 
working  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  The  group  usually 
operated  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  but  in  the  summers 
of  1959  and  1960  participated  in  the  annual  summer 
NRTOC  midshipmen  training  cruises,  voyaging  to  Cana- 
dian ports  and  Bermuda. 

In  late  May  1961,  Murray  was  one  of  the  rescue  ships 
stationed  along  the  route  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
flight  to  Paris,  then  participated  in  that  summer’s  mid- 
shipmen cruise.  Redesignated  DD-576  on  30  June  1962, 
Murray  rejoined  TG  Alfa  for  its  development  operations, 
which  were  interrupted  for  participation  in  the  Cuban 
quarantine  in  October  and  November  1962  that  forced 
Russian  missiles  out  of  Cuba  and  averted  grave  interna- 
tional complications.  After  training  off  New  England 
early  in  1963,  Murray  returned  to  Caribbean  patrols  then 
came  north  for  the  midshipmen  cruise. 

Murray  sailed  29  November  1963  for  her  first  6th  Fleet 
deployment  in  6 years,  visiting  French,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian ports  before  returning  Norfolk  23  May  1964.  She 
cleared  Norfolk  again  8 September  for  NATO  Arctic  op- 
erations, crossing  the  Arctic  Circle  21  September,  and 
visiting  Amsterdam  before  returning  to  Norfolk  23 
October. 

Decommissioned  in  May  1965  at  Norfolk,  Murray  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 June  1965,  and  sold  for  scrap- 
ping to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1966. 

Murray  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Murrelet 

A small  sea  bird  found  chiefly  on  islands  in  the  north- 
ern Pacific. 

(AM-372:  dp.  890;  1.  221 '1 " ; b.  32'2" ; dr.  10'9" ; s. 

18.1  k. ; cpl.  107;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm. ; cl.  Auk ) 

Murrelet  (AM-372)  was  laid  down  24  August  1944, 
by  the  Savannah  Machine  & Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. ; launched  29  December  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Mingledorff;  and  commissioned  21  August  1945,  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  W.  Wagstaff  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Virginia,  Murrelet  departed 
Little  Creek,  and  steamed  for  Japan,  arriving  Sasebo 
14  January  1946.  She  engaged  in  sweeping  operations 
in  Japanese  and  Korean  waters  until  22  April,  when  she 
steamed  for  the  west  coast.  Murrelet  decommissioned  20 
June  1946,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San 
Diego. 

After  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea,  Murrelet  recom- 
missioned 28  October  1950.  She  reported  to  COMINRON 
5 for  extensive  minesweeping  training  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  6 March  1951.  She  arrived  Yokosuka,  Japan,  in 
August  1951  to  aid  U.N.  forces  meeting  the  challenge 
of  Communist  aggression.  Departing  Yokosuka  21  August, 
she  sailed  to  Korea,  participating  in  operations  north  of 
Wonsan,  in  the  Hungnam,  Songjin,  and  Chongjin  areas. 
She  resumed  shelling  and  sweeping  operations  at  Song- 
jin 27  November  1951,  after  returning  from  a period  of 
yard  duty  at  Yokosuka. 

She  continued  sweeping  and  patrol  duties  off  Korea  in 
1952,  capturing  and  destroying  several  enemy  sampans, 
until  July,  when  she  returned  to  the  west  coast.  Murrelet 
started  a second  tour  of  duty  off  Korea  in  April,  1953, 
returning  to  Long  Beach  in  December. 

Redesignated  MSF-372,  7 February  1955,  she  continued 
to  operate  off  the  west  coast,  except  for  a 3d  WesPac 
deployment  that  year.  She  decommissioned  14  March  1957, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  at  Colum- 
bia, Oreg.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 December 
1964,  she  was  transferred  June  1965  to  the  Philippine  Re- 
public under  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  and  in 
1969  serves  as  Rizal  (PCE-69). 

Murrelet  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Murzim 

The  second  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Cants 
Major. 

(AK-95:  dp.  4,023  (lt.)  ; 1.  441'6”  ; b.  56'11"  ; dr.  28'4"  ; 

s.  12  k. ; cpl.  206;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1 ) 

Murzim  (AK-95)  was  laid  down  as  Brigham  Young 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  California  Ship- 
building Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  10  July  1942;  launched 
17  August  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Bowen ; 
renamed  Murzim  17  March  1943 ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  bareboat  charter  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
8 April  1943 ; converted  for  use  as  a naval  cargo  ship  by 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Dry  dock  Corp.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. ; and  commissioned  at -Los  Angeles  14  May  1943,  Lt. 
J.  E.  King,  USCGR,  in  command. 

For  almost  2 months  Murzim  operated  along  the  west 
coast  under  the  11th  Naval  District ; thence,  after  loading 
general  cargo,  she  departed  San  Francisco  8 July  and 
arrived  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  5 August.  Assigned  to 
Service  Squadron,  South  Pacific  Force,  she  began  cargo 
shuttle  runs  among  American  bases  in  the  South  Pacific. 
During  the  next  year  she  delivered  supplies  from  ports  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Fijis,  and  the  Solomons.  She  carried  out 
several  voyages  between  Noumea  and  Guadalcanal,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1944  she  extended  her  runs  northward 
along  the  Solomon  chain  to  Bougainville,  New  Georgia, 
Green  Island,  and  the  Russells.  In  mid-June  she  sailed 
from  the  Solomons  via  New  Guinea  to  the  Admiralties 
where  she  discharged  cargo  at  Manus.  And  after  steaming 
to  Australia  for  a cargo  of  ammunition,  she  returned  to 
New  Guinea  24  August. 

For  almost  2 months  Murzim  supplied  antiaircraft  am- 
munition to  ships  at  Hollandia  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Philippines.  After  filling  her  holds  with  ammuni- 
tion from  Pyro  (AE-1),  she  sailed  in  convoy  for  the 
Philippines  24  October.  Arriving  Leyte  Gulf  29  October, 
she  began  duty  as  an  ammo  station  ship.  During  the  next 
3 months  she  supplied  scores  of  ships  from  cruisers  to 
LSTs  with  a variety  of  ammunition  which  ranged  from 
6-inch  to  20mm.  Despite  numerous  air  alerts,  her  crew 
carried  out  the  dangerous  business  of  transferring 
ammunition  to  ships  alongside.  During  an  enemy  air 
attack  27  November,  her  20mm.  guns  splashed  a Jap 
plane  attacking  the  cargo  ship  from  starboard. 

Between  27  January  1945  and  4 February  Murzim 
steamed  in  convoy  to  Manus  where  she  replenished  her 
holds  with  ammunition.  Thence,  after  joining  a convoy 
at  Hollandia,  she  returned  to  Leyte  22  March  and  resumed 
ammo  station  duty  in  Leyte  Gulf.  From  4 May  to  1 June 
she  shuttled  cargo  to  Morotai,  Hollandia,  and  Manus  and 
made  a replenishment  run  to  Brisbane,  Australia.  During 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  against  Japan  she  delivered 
cargo  to  Manus  and  cruised  to  the  Philippines  with  addi- 
tional supplies  of  ammunition. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  Murzim  was  author- 
ized for  use  in  atomic  tests  in  the  Marshalls,  and  was 
ordered  to  transfer  to  joint  TF  1 25  February  1946.  How- 
ever, she  was  assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District  for 
inactivation  11  March  and  she  decommissioned  at  Pearl 
Harbor  7 June.  She  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  March 
1947  when  she  was  towed  to  San  Francisco.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  23  June.  Murzim  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  5 August  1947,  and 
enter  NDRF  at  Suisun  Bay  where  she  remains  berthed 
into  1969. 

Murzim  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Musadora 

(Canalboat:  t.  123) 

A canal  boat,  Musadora  was  purchased  loaded  with  60 
tons  of  stone  at  Philadelphia  16  July  1864  to  be  sunk  as 
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an  obstruction  in  Southern  waters.  She  went  south  via 
Baltimore  for  that  purpose  and  sank  16  September  1864. 


Muscatine 

A city  and  county  in  Iowa  named  for  an  Indian  word 
meaning  dweller  in  the  prairie. 

I 

( ScStr : dp.  10,502  (n.)  ; 1.  392'6"  ; b.  52' ; dr.  23' ; s.  10.5  k ; 
cpl.  108;  a.  13'',  15") 

Muscatine,  a refrigerator  ship  built  in  1917  as  Stian  by 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Corps.,  Shooters  Island,  for  the 
Norwegian  firm,  Salveson,  Chr.  & Co.,  was  commandeered 
by  USSB  and  transferred  to  the  Navy  28  April  and  com- 
missioned 2 May,  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Jesse  Smith,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

After  refitting  and  loading  a mixed  cargo  of  Navy  sup- 
plies Muscatine  cleared  Halifax  in  convoy  30  May  bound 
for  France.  Arriving  at  St.  Nazaire  14  June,  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo,  proceeded  to  Verdon,  and  departed  in 
convoy  for  New  York  7 July.  In  the  subsequent  months 
the  ship  made  five  more  round-trip  voyages  to  St.  Nazaire 
with  cargoes  of  beef  and  butter. 

After  completing  her  last  run  early  in  July  1919,  Musca- 
tine decommissioned  at  New  York  16  July  1919  and  re- 
turned to  USSB.  In  1929  she  was  sold  to  F.  D.  M.  Stracham, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  following  year  renamed  Floridian. 

II 

( AK-197 : dp.  2,382  (lt.)  ; 1.  338'6" ; b.  50';  dr.  21'1" ; 

s.  11.5  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20  mm.;  cl.  Alamosa 

T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Muscatine  (AK-197)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  as  M.  C.  Hull  2151  by  Globe  Ship- 
building Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  21  December  1943 ; named 
Muscatine  and  classified  AK-197  on  25  February  1944; 
launched  16  June  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Ken- 
nedy ; floated  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  November 
1944  for  completion  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Beaumont,  Tex. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan  charter 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  3 April  1945 ; placed  in 
service  from  3 April  to  4 April  during  transfer  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  for  fitting  out  at  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co. ; and 
commissioned  at  Houston  19  April  1945,  Lt.  W.  F.  Heyer 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Texas  coast,  Muscatine 
loaded  a full  cargo  of  “beer,  Coca  Cola  syrup,  and  a bot- 
tling unit”  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  before  sailing  17  May  for 
the  central  Pacific.  She  touched  at  Eniwetok,  Marshalls, 
26  June,  thence  from  2 to  7 July  steamed  to  Guam  where 
she  discharged  her  cargo.  Assigned  to  Service  Squadron 
8,  she  departed  the  Marianas  13  July  and  spent  much  of 
the  final  month  of  the  Pacific  war  sailing  to  the  west  coast 
where  she  arrived  San  Francisco  2 August.  After  loading 
refrigerated  and  “miscellaneous  amphibious  fleet  issue” 
cargo,  she  sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  the  18th. 


Muscatine  off-loaded  refrigerated  stores  at  IJlithi, 
Carolines,  between  8 and  11  September;  thence,  from  15 
September  to  23  October  she  served  as  a stores  ship  in 
Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines.  On  30  October  she  reached  Sas- 
ebo, Japan,  where  she  began  duty  as  a cargo  issue  ship 
to  support  the  occupation  of  the  defeated  Japanese 
Empire.  She  completed  her  occupation  service  7 December 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Steaming  via  the  Mari- 
anas and  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,  6 
February  1946.  She  steamed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  23  to  24 
February  and  decommissioned  there  7 March  1946.  She 
was  returned  to  WSA  12  March  and  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  20  March. 

Muscle  Shoals 

Rapids  of  the  Tennessee  River  now  submerged  by  con- 
struction of  Wilson  and  Wheeler  Dams  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 


Muscle  Shoals  (AGM-19),  formerly  Mission  San  Fer- 
nando ( q.v .)  was  renamed  Vanguard  on  1 September  1965. 


Muscotah 

Mendota  (YT-33),  originally  Concord  (q.v.),  was  re- 
named Muscotah  (YT-33  ) 30  January  1932.  She  continued 
to  serve  as  a harbor  tug  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
until  placed  out  of  service  4 November  1934  and  sold  30 
April  1937. 

Music 

A former  name  retained. 

( SP-1288  : dp.  18;  1. 41' ; b.  9' ; dr.  2'6"  ; s.  8 k. ; a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Music  (SP-1288),  a motor  launch,  was  built  in  1914 
by  Chance  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for 
the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland.  She  was  ac- 
quired and  commissioned  by  the  Navy  17  August  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Music  performed 
patrol  and  inspection  duties  in  Hampton  Roads  and  on 
the  Elizabeth  River  during  the  war.  She  was  returned 
to  her  owner  24  September  1918. 


Muskallunge 

A fish  of  the  pike  family  found  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  northward. 

( SS-262 : dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.)  ; 1.  311 '9" ; b. 
27'3”;  dr.  15'3"  (mean)  ; s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k. 
(subm.)  ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg., 
10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato.) 

Muskallunge  (SS-262)  was  laid  down  7 April  1942  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  13  December ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Merritt  D.  Graham,  widow  of  Chief 
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Torpedoman  Graham  who  was  lost  in  Qrunion  (SS-216) 
in  July  1942 ; and  commissioned  15  March  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Willard  A.  Saunders  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  the  new  submarine  departed  New 
London  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  7 August. 
She  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  7 September  for  her  first  war 
patrol,  taking  station  off  the  Palau  Islands.  Muskallunge 
carried  the  first  electric  torpedoes  to  be  fired  in  the  war 
by  an  American  submarine.  She  made  two  attacks  on 
Japanese  convoys ; and,  although  handicapped  by  mal- 
functioning torpedoes,  she  managed  to  damage  a pas- 
senger freighter  and  a cargo  ship.  On  25  October  Musical- 
lunge  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

She  sailed  27  November  for  her  second  war  patrol 
which  was  conducted  in  the  western  Carolines  area  and 
south  of  Guam.  During  this  patrol  Muskallunge  scored 
hits  on  a tanker  and  two  freighters,  sinking  one  of  the 
Noroto  Maru  class,  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  21 
January  1944. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  early  in  the  year,  Mus- 
kallunge left  Pearl  Harbor  30  April  on  her  third  war  pa- 
trol. In  June  she  joined  eight  other  submarines  in  an 
operation  designed  to  intercept  any  enemy  forces  approach- 
ing the  Marianas  which  the  Navy  was  invading.  In  the 
ensuing  Battle  of  the  Philippean  Sea  two  of  these  sub- 
marines landed  fatal  blows  on  Japanese  carriers  and 
American  naval  aircraft  wiped  out  the  Japanese  Fleet’s 
air  arm  in  a one-sided  melee  known  as  “the  Marianas 
Turkey  Shoot.”  Muskallunge  ended  the  patrol  at  Fre- 
mantle, Australia,  4 July. 

In  company  with  Flier  (SS-250),  Muskallunge  got  un- 
derway 1 August  for  the  South  China  Sea  on  her  fourth 
war  patrol.  On  21  August  off  French  Indochina  she  sank 
7,163-ton  passenger-cargo  Durban  Maru  before  being  se- 
verely depth  charged.  The  submarine  docked  in  Fremantle 
22  September  for  refit. 

Her  fifth  war  patrol,  19  October  to  14  December,  saw 
her  operating  west  of  Palawan  Passage.  She  then  left 
Pearl  Harbor  16  December  for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  returning  9 April  1945. 

On  26  April  Muskallunge  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for 
patrol  off  Formosa.  She  also  acted  as  lifeguard  for  Philip- 
pine-based  airstrikes  on  China  and  Formosa  on  her  sixth 
war  patrol.  She  sailed  to  Midway  via  Saipan  to  complete 
the  patrol  on  arrival  15  June. 

Her  seventh  and  last  war  patrol  started  30  July  when 
Muskallunge  got  underway  for  the  Kurile  Island  Chain, 
north  of  Japan.  On  8 August  she  attacked  several  small 
ships  through  dense  fog.  Her  guns  damaged  two  of  the 
Japanese  ships,  but  enemy  fire  killed  one  of  the  sub- 
marine’s gunners  and  wounded  two  other  blujackets.  The 
news  of  victory  brought  orders  to  Tokyo  Bay  for  the 
surrender  ceremonies  on  board  Missouri  (BB-63)  2 Sep- 
tember. The  next  day  Muskallunge  sailed  for  New  London 
via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama  Canal.  After  operations 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  decommissioned  and  joined 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  there  29  January  1947. 

Muskallunge  recommissioned  31  August  1956  prior  to 
transfer  to  Brazil ; decommissioned  18  January  1957 ; and 
the  same  day  was  loaned  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program.  She  served  the  Brazilian  Navy  as  Humaita 
(S-14)  until  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March  1968 
and  sunk  as  a target. 

Muskallunge  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Muskeget 

An  island  off  southeast  Massachusetts. 

( YAG-9 : dp.  370 ; 1.  233'6''  ; b.  20'2"  ; dr.  17') 

Muskeget  (YAG-9)  was  built  as  Cornish  in  1923  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  29  December  1941  from  Eastern  Ship- 
building Lines,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. ; converted  from  a 
freighter  by  Sullivan  Drydoek  & Repair  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. ; and  commissioned  as  YAG-9  on  3 January  1942. 


Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  YAG-9  performed 
patrol  duty  off  New  York  until  reclassified  AG-48  and 
named  Muskeget  on  30  May.  One  month  later,  30  June, 
the  miscellaneous  auxiliary  was  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  served  with  the  North  Atlantic  Weather  Patrol 
into  the  fall  of  1942.  She  was  last  reported  on  station 
11  September.  When  she  was  overdue  in  reaching  home 
port  later  in  September,  Muskeget  was  presumed  lost  with 
117  men  on  board.  On  26  October  1943.  Muskeget  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list. 

Muskegon 

A city  in  Michigan. 

I 

(PF-24 : dp.  1,183;  1.  304';  b.  38';  dr.  13';  s.  20k.;  cpl. 

190 ; a.  2 3”,  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  9 dcp. ; cl.  Tacoma; 

T.  S2-S2-AQ1 ) 

Muskegon  (PF-24)  was  originally  authorized  as  PG- 
132.  Reclassified  PF-24  on  15  April  1943,  she  was  laid 
down  11  May  1943  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract 
by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders  Inc.,  Superior,  Wis. ; 
launched  25  July  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  Hopkins ; 
acquired  and  commissioned  19  February  1944,  Comdr. 
George  D.  Synon,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda,  Muskegon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pacific,  via  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
where  she  had  work  done  on  her  engines.  Upon  reaching 
Panama,  she  was  ordered  back  to  Boston  for  conversion 
to  a weather  ship.  Upon  completion  of  conversion,  she 
sailed  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  arriving  7 November 
1944.  She  took  up  station  on  her  first  patrol  20  November. 

Serving  as  plane  guard  and  rescue  ship  as  well  as  relay- 
ing weather  data,  Muskegon  on  occasion  escorted  convoys 
into  Boston,  joined  in  antisubmarine  operations  and  car- 
ried ammunition.  In  May  1945  she  took  station  in  mid- 
Atlantic  to  combine  weather  services  with  duty  as  radio 
and  light  ship  for  transatlantic  flights,  a service  which 
she  performed  until  15  March  1946.  Decommissioned  15 
March,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on  the 
same  date  and  was  recommissioned  as  USCG  Muskegon 
(WPF-24).  Decommissioned  by  the  Coast  Guard  27  Aug- 
ust 1946,  she  was  returned  to  the  Navy.  She  was  sold 
to  the  French  Navy  26  March  1947  and  struck  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  23  April  1947. 

Commissioned  in  the  French  Navy  on  26  March  as 
Mermoz  (F-14)  and  manned  by  French  sailors,  the  ship 
actually  belonged  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Public 
Works  and  was  unarmed.  Serving  as  a weather  ship,  she 
continued  in  this  role  until  scrapped  in  the  late  1950’s. 

II 

( YTB-763  : 1. 109' ; b.  31' ; d.  14' ; a.  none) 

The  second  Muskegon  (YTB-763)  was  laid  down  in 
February  1962  by  the  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sli- 
dell, La. ; launched  in  August  1962 ; and  completed  in 
April  1963  for  assignment  as  a yard  tug  in  the  11th  Naval 
District  at  San  Diego.  Into  1969,  she  continues  in  this 
small  but  significant  duty. 


Muskingum 

A county  in  Ohio. 

I 

(AK-198 : dp.  8,370;  1.  338'6" ; b.  50';  d.  23';  s.  11.5  k. ; 
cpl.  85 ; a.  1 3"  ; cl.  Alamosa;  T.  C1-M-AV1) 

Muskingum,  a cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  26  January 
1944 ; launched  by  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
30  June  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  Larson ; and  com- 
missioned 24  April  1945  at  Houston,  Tex.,  Lt.  M.  H.  Bry- 
ant in  command. 

After  shakedown,  she  departed  Gulfport,  Miss.,  26  May 
1945  with  cargo  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Subic 
Bay,  Philippines,  4 August  1945  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
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Manus,  the  Admiralties.  The  next  few  months  were  spent 
in  carrying  passengers  and  freight  between  Philippine 
ports.  She  departed  Tacloban,  Leyte,  24  January  1946,  ar- 
riving Yokohama  31  January.  The  ship  was  decommis- 
sioned 7 March  1946  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  for  future  transfer  to  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps.  She  was  striken  from  the  Navy  list 
5 June  1946. 

The  cargo  ship  was  designated  V-208  and  operated  be- 
tween ports  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Marianas  under 
control  of  the  Japanese  Merchant  Marine.  Overall  con- 
trol was  exercised  by  Supreme  Commander  of  Allied 
Forces,  Japan. 

Muskingum  was  operated  by  Japanese  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  until  1 July  1950,  when  she  was  re- 
instated on  the  Navy  list  for  operations  under  MSTS 
WesPac.  During  the  Korean  war,  she  carried  supplies  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea. 

Since  1951,  AK-198  has  been  under  control  of  MSTS 
Far  East,  operating  out  of  Japan.  Besides  providing 
logistical  support  for  U.S.  forces  in  Korea,  Muskingum 
carries  supplies  to  American  and  Allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Muskogee 

A city  in  Oklahoma. 

(PF-49:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11" ; b.  37'6" ; dr.  13'9"  ; s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  190 ; a.  3 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQI) 

Muskogee  (PF-49)  was  laid  down  18  September  1943 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Calif. ; 
launched  18  October  1943 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hudson, 
wife  of  the  mayor  of  Muskogee ; and  commissioned  16 
March  1944,  Comdr.  Rufus  E.  Mroczkowski,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  training  and  exercises  off  the  California  coast, 
Muskogee  departed  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  18  June  1944  for 
Noumea,  where  she  arrived  18  July  for  patrol  and  escort 
duty  from  Noumea  and,  after  its  capture,  Humboldt  Bay, 
New  Guinea.  Antisubmarine  patrol  and  screening  for  ships 
operating  around  New  Guinea  were  her  primary  duties 
into  October.  On  18  October  she  got  underway  screening 
the  second  reinforcement  group  bound  for  newly  invaded 
Leyte,  arriving  in  San  Pedro  Bay  24  October  to  screen 
transports  and  supply  ships  under  numerous  enemy  air 
attacks  while  waiting  for  a group  of  empty  LSTs  to  form 
up  for  the  return  passage.  As  her  convoy  retired  on  the 
26th,  it  was  again  attacked,  and  Muskogee  joined  in  down- 
ing several  enemy  aircraft.  A second  escort  voyage  to 
Leyte  in  early  November  was  less  eventful. 

Concluding  her  New  Guinea  patrols,  Muskogee  arrived 
in  Pearl  Harbor  15  December,  then  reported  at  Dutch 
Harbor  12  January  1945  for  similar  duty  in  the  Aleutians. 
On  6 July  she  cleared  Adak  for  repairs  at  Seattle,  return- 
ing to  Alaska  to  decommission  at  Cold  Bay  26  August 
1945.  Leased  to  the  Russian  Government  27  August  1945, 
she  was  returned  to  U.S.  custody  1 November  1949  in 
Japan,  and  was  loaned  to  Korea  23  October  1950  and  com- 
missioned as  Duman  (PF-61).  Into  1969  she  still  serves 
the  Korean  Navy. 

Muskogee  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Mustang 

The  first  Mustang  retained  her  former  name.  The  sec- 
ond Mustang  is  named  for  a small  wild  or  semiwild  horse 
of  the  southwestern  plains  of  the  United  States. 

I 

( SP-36 : t.  37  (gr.)  ; 1.  65' ; b.  12'6"  ; dr.  7' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

9;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Mustang  (SP-36),  a wooden-hulled,  gas-pow- 
ered yacht,  was  built  by  National  Boat  & Electric  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  in  1911 ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from  her 
owner,  Henry  S.  Beardsley  of  New  York  City,  6 July 


1917 ; and  commissioned  2 October  1917,  Chief  Boatswain 
A.  Daunt,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Mustang  operated  out 
of  Section  Base  No.  7,  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  during 
World  War  I.  She  patrolled  the  western  reaches  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  approaches  to  the  East  River.  Fol- 
lowing the  Armistice,  she  was  sold  to  Allen  N.  Spooner  & 
Son  of  New  York  City  23  July  1919. 

II 

( IX-155 : t.  566  (gr.)  ; 1.  170'4" ; b.  37'6" ; dph.  12'8" ; 
a.  none) 

The  second  Mustang  (IX-155),  a four-master  wooden 
schooner,  was  built  as  William  H.  Smith  in  1899  by  H.  K. 
Hall,  Port  Blakely,  Wash.  During  the  next  four  decades 
she  sailed  the  Pacific  coast  between  San  Francisco  and 
Alaskan  ports  in  the  fishing  trade.  She  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  28 
January  1944 ; converted  for  Navy  use  by  Pacific  Drydock 
& Repair  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; and  renamed  Mustang 
6 February  1944. 

Following  completion  of  her  conversion  17  April  1944, 
Mustang  was  assigned  to  the  Amphibious  Training  Base 
at  Coronado,  Calif.  During  the  remainder  of  World  War 
II  she  provided  training  facilities  at  Coronado.  She  was 
declared  surplus  to  Navy  needs  16  May  1946,  her  name 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  5 June,  and  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Subsequently  she  was  sold 
to  Arthur  Banks  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mustin 

Henry  C.  Mustin,  born  in  Pennsylvania  6 February  1874, 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1892.  He  was 
commended  for  distinguished  service  in  command  of  Samar 
during  the  capture  of  Vigan,  Philippines,  in  1899,  when 
he  towed  boats  carrying  the  landing  party  to  shore  and 
covered  the  assault  so  effectively  that  not  one  casualty 
was  suffered.  A key  member  of  the  Navy’s  first  band  of 
gallant  aviators,  Mustin  piloted  the  first  aircraft  ever 
catapulted  from  a ship,  and  flew  the  first  combat  missions 
of  American  aircraft  from  Mississippi  during  the  Mexican 
campaign  in  1914.  Captain  Mustin  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  Aircraft  Squadrons,  Battle  Fleet.  He  died  23 
August  1923. 

( DD—413 : dp.  1,960;  1.  348'4"  ; b.  36'1"  ; dr.  11'5"  ; s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  192 ; a.  4 5”,  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sims) 

Mustin  (DD-413)  was  laid  down  20  December  1937  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. ; launched  8 December  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  M.  Mustin,  daughter-in-law  of  Captain  Mustin ; and 
commissioned  15  September  1939,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  S. 
Freeman  in  command. 

Mustin  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  tense  period 
of  neutrality  patrol  preceding  American  entry  in  World 
War  II,  playing  her  part  in  guarding  the  western  Atlantic. 
On  7 December  1941  she  lay  in  overhaul  at  Boston,  but 
put  to  sea  next  day  escorting  battleships  Idaho  ( BB— 42) 
and  Mississippi  (BB-41)  off  to  war.  She  herself  com- 
pleted overhaul  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  3 January  1942,  trans- 
ited the  Panama  Canal  20  January,  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  17  February  for  duty  escorting  convoys  between 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco  until  3 April. 

A convoy  mission  to  Samoa  was  completed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  24  May.  Mustin  next  escorted  a merchantman 
with  reinforcements  to  Midway  Island,  threatened  by  the 
Japanese  attack  which  exploded  while  Mustin  was  return- 
ing to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  5 June.  Two  days 
later,  the  destroyer  sailed  with  TF  17,  searching  for  scat- 
tered Japanese  survivors  of  the  great  battle.  After  a 
negative  search,  the  force  returned  to  Hawaiian  waters 
13  June,  and  Mustin  began  2 months  of  training  and  pa- 
trols out  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mustin  sailed  17  August  with  TF  17,  the  Hornet  (CV-8) 
group,  bound  for  an  important  role  in  the  great  sea  war- 
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USS  Mustin  (DD-413),  Pearl  Harbor,  1942. 


fare  which  wrested  the  southwestern  Pacific  from  the 
Japanese.  Her  group  covered  the  southern  approaches  to 
Guadalcanal  during  the  initial  phase  of  fighting  there, 
then  struck  Buin,  Faisi,  and  Tonolai  from  the  air.  In  the 
air  battle  of  Santa  Cruz,  26  October,  Mustin  rescued  337 
of  Hornet's  survivors,  and  had  the  grim  duty  of  destroy- 
ing the  heavily  damaged  carrier  with  a full  salvo  of  tor- 
pedoes. She  avenged  the  carrier  in  part  by  shooting  down 
five  enemy  aircraft  during  the  battle. 

Patrol  and  convoy  duty  from  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo 
alternated  with  task  force  duty,  and  on  11  November,  she 
joined  TF  16  for  the  third  battle  of  Savo  Island.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  Mustin  fired  shore  bombardment  at  enemy  posi- 
tions on  Guadalcanal,  to  which  she  had  just  escorted 
transports.  In  February  1943  she  again  guarded  carrier 
air  operations  off  Guadalcanal,  then  returned  to  patrol 
and  escort  duties  until  14  April,  when  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Ten  days  later,  Mustin  reached  Adak,  where  she  joined 
the  patrol  northwest  of  the  island  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  her  force  sailed  to  cover  the  occupation  of  Attu. 
Through  the  summer,  she  patrolled  the  foggy,  treacherous 
waters  of  the  Aleutians,  bombarding  Kiska  a number  of 
times,  and  blocking  Japanese  reinforcement  of  that  island. 
On  the  night  of  25  and  26  July,  her  group  was  engaged  in 
the  freak  “Battle  of  the  Pips,”  firing  on  what  was  actually 
a phantom  Japanese  force  created  only  on  radar  by  un- 
usual atmospheric  conditions.  After  covering  the  American 
recapture  of  Kiska  15  August,  Mustin  headed  for  a Mare 
Island  overhaul,  from  which  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
31  October. 

Mustin  sortied  with  TF  52  10  November  for  the  assault 
on  Makin  in  the  Gilberts  10  days  later,  then  returned  to 
the  west  coast  for  rehearsal  amphibious  operations  off 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  arrived  in  Lahaina  Roads,  Maui,  21 
January  1944  to  stage  for  the  Marshalls  invasion,  and  on 
the  30th  bombarded  enemy  positions  on  Wotje.  Next  day 
she  screened  cruisers  pounding  Kwajalein,  and  1 February 
joined  in  firing  at  the  atoll.  For  the  next  2 weeks  she  es- 
corted various  task  groups  around  Kwajalein,  then  oper- 
ated off  newly  captured  Eniwetok  until  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  3 March. 

Mustin  next  joined  the  support  force  of  powerful  TF  58, 
protecting  vital  fleet  oilers  as  the  carriers  and  planes  they 
fueled  struck  Palau.  Yap,  Woleai,  and  Ulithi  in  the  Caro- 
lines 30  March  and  1 April.  She  returned  to  the  southwest 
Pacific  7 April  to  screen  carriers  in  amphibious  assaults 
on  New  Guinea,  at  Aitape  and  Hollandia  in  April,  and  at 
IVakde  in  May.  The  continuing  operations  on  and  around 
New  Guinea  gave  Mustin  varied  duty,  on  escort,  patrol, 


bombardment,  and  as  fighter-director,  as  one  landing  after 
another  moved  up  the  coast  to  wrest  the  huge  island  from 
the  enemy.  Noemfoor,  Sansapor,  Mios  Woendi,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Biak,  all  were  struck  by  forces  in  which  Mustin 
served  with  vigor  and  gallantry. 

On  15  September,  Mustin  served  as  primary  fighter- 
director  in  the  initial  assault  on  Morotai,  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  after  escorting  reinforcements  there  from 
New  Guinea,  cleared  Humboldt  Bay  16  October  with  rein- 
forcements for  newly  invaded  Leyte.  Arriving  25  October, 
Mustin  departed  the  same  day,  escorting  a convoy  safely 
away  from  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Escort  operations 
among  the  great  bases  of  the  western  Pacific  followed  as 
Mustin  gave  distant  support  to  the  Philippines  operation, 
before  returning  to  Leyte  Gulf  25  November  to  join  the 
local  defense  force  under  attack  by  enemy  planes  27  No- 
vember. Mustin  splashed  three. 

After  rehearsals  off  New  Guinea,  Mustin  sortied  for  the 
assault  on  Luzon  9 January  1945,  and  for  the  next  month 
fired  in  support  of  land  forces,  joined  in  repelling  enemy 
air  attack  off  Lingayen,  and  made  antisubmarine  patrols. 
She  operated  in  the  Philippines,  aiding  in  movement  of 
reinforcements  until  2 February,  when  she  sailed  for 
Guadalcanal,  off  which  she  joined  the  5th  Fleet,  serving 
as  antisubmarine  partol  ship  while  awaiting  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rehearsals  for  the  Okinawa  operation.  Her  task 
group  staged  at  Ulithi,  and  arrived  off  Hagushi  Beach, 
Okinawa,  1 April,  screening  the  transport  area  as  the  in- 
itial assault  was  made.  For  the  next  4 days,  she  guarded 
the  transports  off  the  beaches  by  day  and  during  their 
night  retirements,  firing  on  the  numerous  kamikaze  at- 
tackers. Between  5 and  17  April,  Mustin  sailed  to  bring 
a convoy  in  from  Saipan  and  Ulithi,  then  returned  to  fire 
support,  radar  picket,  antisubmarine,  and  antiaircraft 
duty  off  Okinawa  until  2 May  when  she  joined  the  screen 
of  an  escort  carrier  group  operating  to  the  southwest  of 
Okinawa. 

Mustin  left  Okinawa  28  May  for  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwgtok,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  18  June  for  a 
yard  overhaul  and  alterations.  The  war  ended  6 days  be- 
fore she  left  San  Pedro.  After  refresher  training,  Mustin 
sailed  for  occupation  duty  in  Japan,  arriving  Ominato, 
Honshu,  16  September  1945. 

Late  in  the  year  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  and 
sailed  back  to  Hawaii  to  prepare  for  operation  “Cross- 
roads,” the  atomic  tests  at  Bikini,  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged through  the  summer  of  1946.  She  decommissioned 
29  August  1946  after  use  as  a target ; remained  at  Bikini ; 
and  was  destroyed  by  gunfire  18  April  1948  in  the 
Marshalls. 
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Mustin  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Myers 

Merton  Bernell  Myers  was  born  15  January  1921  in  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  23  August  1939 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  As  machinist’s  mate  first  class,  he 
was  serving  in  Eberle  (DD^430)  when  on  10  March  1943 
his  ship  intercepted  German  blockade  runner  Karin  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  Myers  volunteered  for  the  boarding 
party  which  valiantly  tried  to  save  Karin  from  demoli- 
tion charges  set  by  her  crew.  All  efforts  were  to  no  avail ; 
after  helping  his  shipmates  to  escape  the  sinking  death 
trap,  Myers  was  killed  in  a violent  explosion.  For  his 
gallant  sacrifice,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver 
Star. 

( APD-105 : dp.  1,650;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7"  ; s.  24  k. ; 
cpl.  204 ; a.  1 5'',  6 40mm. ; cl.  Crosley ) 

Myers  (DE-595)  was  laid  down  15  January  1944  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
launched  15  February  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
Myers,  mother  of  Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Myers ; re- 
classified APD-105  on  17  July  1944 ; and  commissioned  26 
March  1945,  Lt.  Donald  H.  Petterson,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Myers  returned  to  Norfolk, 
where  she  trained  officers  and  men  assigned  to  new  APDs. 
After  a period  of  refresher  training  in  the  Caribbean,  she 
proceeded  to  Newport,  R.I.,  to  train  prospective  crews  for 
new  carriers  and  cruisers.  She  continued  operations  along 
the  east  coast  until  decommissioning  13  January  1947  and 
entering  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 June 
1960;  converted  to  a floating  power  plant;  and  sold  to 
Colombia. 

Myles  C.  Fox 

Myles  Crosby  Fox  was  born  in  New  York  City  13  Oc- 
tober 1918 ; graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1939 ; en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  4 May  1939;  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  29  November  1940;  and 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  11  April  1942.  In  the  initial 
assault  on  the  Solomons,  Fox  was  with  a Marine  Raider 
battalion  during  the  seizure  of  Tulagi  on  the  night  of  7- 
8 August  1942.  He  ignored  mortal  wounds  to  deploy 
his  men  skillfully  in  filling  a key  gap  in  the  American 
lines,  thus  repulsing  an  enemy  attack  with  heavy  losses. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his 
great  valor. 


Construction  of  Myles  C.  Fox  (DE-546)  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard  was  canceled  10  June  1944. 

I 

( DD-829 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6"  ; b.  41'1"  ; dr.  18'6"  ; s.  35 
k. : cpl.  367  ; a.  6 5'',  12  20mm.,  8 20mm„  5 21''  tt.,  2 dct. ; 
el.  Gearing) 

Myles  C.  Fox  (DD-829)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  14  August  1944 ; launched 
13  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Fox,  mother 
of  Lieutenant  Fox  ; and  commissioned  at  Boston  20  March 
1945,  Comdr.  John  S.  Fahy  in  command. 

After  Caribbean  shakedown  and  training  off  New  Jer- 
sey, Miles  C.  Fox  sailed  5 July  1945  for  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, San  Diego,  and  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  on  the 
28th.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  10  August  for  the  Mar- 
shalls, receiving  word  en  route  of  cessation  of  hostilities. 
After  calling  at  Eniwetok,  she  continued  to  Japan,  anchor- 
ing in  Tokyo  Bay  9 September  to  begin  duty  screening 
carriers  providing  air  cover  for  the  occupation  landings 
on  Japan. 

The  destroyer  served  in  the  occupation  until  sailing  for 
Saipan  8 January  1946.  On  25  March,  she  headed  from 
the  Marianas  for  San  Diego  with  veterans  aboard  for 
transportation  home.  Arriving  11  April,  she  operated  along 


the  west  coast  until  6 January  1947,  when  she  sailed  for 
the  Far  East,  arriving  Yokosuka  on  the  25th.  In  ensuing 
months  she  called  at  principal  ports  of  Japan  with  mis- 
sions to  Korea,  China,  Okinawa,  and  Hong  Kong. 

On  19  July  Myles  C.  Fox  and  Hawkins  (DD-873)  with 
British  escort  ship  HMS  Hart  saved  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  SS  Hong  Kheng  after  the  passenger  ship  had 
run  aground  on  Chilang  Point  some  8 miles  north  of  Hong 
Kong.  Six  motorboats,  two  from  each  warship,  and  two 
skiffs  from  Hong  Kong,  made  76  trips  to  rescue  some  1,800 
survivors. 

Myles  C.  Fox  departed  Yokosuka  23  September  and 
reached  San  Diego  8 October.  After  west  coast  operations 
and  overhaul,  she  made  another  Far  Eastern  cruise,  2 
October-23  December  1948,  operating  principally  in  the 
ocean  approaches  to  Tsingtao,  China,  with  fast  carrier 
forces.  She  then  operated  out  of  San  Diego  until  sailing 
2 May  1949  for  a new  home  port,  Newport,  R.I.  She  had 
been  redesignated  a radar  picket  destroyer  (DDR-829) 
18  March  1949. 

Following  arrival  Newport  23  May  1949,  the  ship  served 
in  the  North  Atlantic  for  a year  before  getting  underway 
from  Norfolk  3 May  1950  for  the  Mediterranean.  Her  6th 
Fleet  operations  included  simulated  attack  problems  with 
submarines  and  other  fleet  readiness  exercises.  She  visited 
ports  of  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Spain, 
cleared  Gibraltar  1 October,  and  returned  to  Newport  on 
the  10th. 

Repairs  in  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  convoy  exercises 
to  Bermuda,  and  tactics  in  the  Virginia  Cape  area  kept 
her  busy  until  20  March  1951  when  she  put  to  sea  with  a 
carrier  striking  force  that  reached  Gibraltar  6 April.  She 
returned  from  this  Mediterranean  cruise  to  Newport 
4 October. 

After  working  on  the  east  coast  for  almost  a year,  she 
stood  out  from  Newport  26  August  1952  with  a fast  car- 
rier striking  force  built  around  Midway  (CVB-41)  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB— 42).  This  cruise  took  her  to 
Greenock,  Scotland,  and  thence  into  the  Norwegian  Sea 
as  a unit  of  the  NATO  force  guarding  the  free  world.  She 
visited  ports  of  the  British  Isles  before  proceeding  by 
way  of  Lisbon  to  the  Mediterranean  for  another  tour  with 
the  powerful  6th  Fleet,  returning  Newport  4 February 
1953. 

On  8 June  1953  Myles  C.  Fox  left  Norfolk  on  a midship- 
man cruise  that  included  good  will  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Cartagena,  Colombia.  She  debarked  the  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  5 August  and  returned  to  Newport. 
For  the  next  2 years  she  operated  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  She  departed  Newport  2 May  1955  for 
the  Mediterranean.  After  3 months  with  the  6th  Fleet,  she 
returned  to  Newport  25  August. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  Myles  C.  Fox  continued  this 
pattern  of  service,  alternating  operations  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean  with  6th  Fleet  deployments.  In  1961 
she  won  the  Battle  Efficiency  “E,”  and  in  1964  her  home 
port  was  changed  to  Boston.  That  year  the  ship  under- 
went FRAM  I overhaul  and  modernization,  and  she  was 
redesignated  DD-829  on  1 April. 

The  destroyer  was  assigned  to  the  Gemini  8 recovery 
team  6 March  1966  and  stationed  in  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
While  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  she  sped  to  the  aid  of 
Swedish  freighter  M/V  Palma  which  was  afire.  For  3 
days  firefighting  teams  battled  the  blaze  before  Caloosa- 
hatchee  (AO-98)  and  Charles  P.  Cecil  (DD-835)  arrived 
to  lend  a hand.  The  combined  efforts  of  these  U.S.  Navy 
ships  finally  extinguished  the  flames,  and  Palma  resumed 
steaming  under  her  own  power. 

After  DASH  qualifications  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  the 
destroyer  operated  along  the  east  coast  until,  getting 
underway  for  the  Far  East  4 October.  Steaming  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  Hawaii,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  the 
destroyer  arrived  off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  7 Janu- 
ary 1967.  While  in  the  war  zone  Myles  C.  Fox  delivered 
numerous  fire  support  missions  against  enemy  ground 
forces  and  installations.  Her  guns  also  damaged  three 
enemy  junks  and  two  Communist  sampans.  She  headed 
home  on  the  second  half  of  a round-the-world  cruise  20 
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February  and  arrived  Newport  from  Suez  and  Gibraltar 
25  April. 

Myles  C.  Fox  operated  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  during  most  of  1967.  She  entered  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  26  September  for  overhaul  through  31  January 
1968. 

Myrmidon 

In  Greek  mythology,  a warrior  of  the  fierce  Thessalian 
tribe  who  accompanied  King  Achilles,  their  leader,  to  the 
Trojan  War. 

( ARL-16 : dp.  2,125 ; 1.  328' ; b.  50' ; dr.  14' ; s.  12  k. ; cpl. 

253 ; a.  8 40mm. , 8 20mm. ; cl.  Achelous) 

Myrmidon  (ARL-16)  was  laid  down  as  LST-9^8  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.,  25 
August  1944 ; named  Myrmidon  11  September  1944 ; 
launched  28  September  1944 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Ross ; placed  in  reduced  commission  19  October 
1944 ; transferred  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; decommissioned 
there  10  November  1944 ; converted  to  ARL-16  by  Merrill 
Stevens  Shipyard,  Jacksonville;  and  commissioned  9 
March  1945,  Lt.  Edgar  A.  Simpson  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  Myrmidon 
departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Pacific  10  April.  She 
reached  San  Diego  late  in  the  month ; thence,  after  load- 
ing cargo  at  San  Francisco,  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor 
10-19  May  for  duty  with  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 
Sailing  in  convoy  30  May,  she  steamed  via  the  Marshalls 
to  Iwo  Jima  where  she  arrived  22  June. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific 
Myrmidon  operated  at  Iwo  Jima  repairing,  disbursing, 
and  provisioning  ships  at  that  important  American  for- 
ward base.  Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  she  con- 
tinued service  and  repair  duties  throughout  the  Pacific 
from  the  Marianas  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Late  in  1946  she 
returned  to  the  gulf  coast  and  was  placed  in  a reduced 
service  status  in  January  1947.  She  decommissioned  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  7 July  1947  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  berthed  with  ships  of  the 
Orange  Group  for  more  than  a decade.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 April  1960,  and  she  was  sold 
21  December  1960  to  River  Equipment,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  later  resold  to  Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  16  January  1961. 


Myrtle 

Any  of  several  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  family  Myrta- 
ceae  having  solitary  white  or  pinkish  flowers  and  dark- 
colored  berries.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  Myrtles 
retained  their  former  names. 

I 

( ScTug : t.  60 ; 1.  75' ; b.  16'3"  ; dr.  6' ; s.  10  k. ) 

The  first  Myrtle,  a twin-screw  tug,  was  acquired  as 
Resolute  by  the  Navy  from  the  War  Department  30  Sep- 
tember 1862 ; renamed  Myrtle  15  October  1862 ; and 
assigned  to  Rear  Adm.  Daivd  Dixon  Porter’s  Mississippi 
Squadron.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War  she 
operated  at  Cairo,  111.,  providing  tug  and  towing  services 
for  the  squadron  and  serving  as  a dispatch  boat.  She 
served  on  both  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  in 
1865  transferred  her  base  of  operations  to  Mound  City, 
111.  She  was  turned  over  to  the  naval  station  at  Mound 
City  8 August  1865.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  17 
August  1865  to  E.  H.  Ellis. 

II 

(LHT : dp.  435 ; 1.  140' ; b.  25' ; dr.  9'6"  ; cpl.  20 ; a.  none) 

The  second  Myrtle,  a wooden  tender,  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1872 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  Commerce  Department,  under  an 
Executive  Order  of  11  April  1917 ; and  assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District,  New  York.  She  operated  under  this  dis- 


trict command  during  her  entire  period  of  naval  service. 
Myrtle  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service  by 
an  Executive  Order  of  1 July  1919. 

III 

(Motor  boat:  t.  21;  1.  40'9" ; b.  11 '8" ; dr.  3'9" ; s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  6;  a.  none) 

The  third  Myrtle  (SP-3289),  a wooden  motorboat,  was 
built  by  T.  B.  Hayman,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  in  1915; 
leased  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner,  A.  S.  Rascol  of  Wind- 
sor, N.C.,  16  October  1918 ; and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  Myrtle  carried 
out  patrol  and  dispatch  duties  in  the  Norfolk  area.  She 
was  returned  to  her  owner  27  January  1919. 

IV 

A former  name  retained. 

( WAGL-263 : dp.  186;  1.  93' ; b.  23' ; dr.  7'3"  ; 
s.  8 k. ; cpl.  9) 

The  fourth  Myrtle  (WAGL-263)  was  built  in  1932  at 
Dubque,  Iowa,  as  a lighthouse  and  buoy  tender  and  as- 
signed permanent  station  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  She 
was  acquired  from  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  1939  when 
that  service  became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Myrtle  continued 
service  as  a buoy  tender  in  gulf  waters  until  1 January 
1946,  when  she  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Decommissioned  8 February  1963,  she  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  Facility,  Orange,  Tex.  She  was 
sold  to  the  Waterman  Supply  Co.,  19  May  1964. 


Mystery 

Former  names  retained. 


Mystery  (SP-16),  a fast,  twin-engined  motorboat,  was 
surveyed  early  in  1917  for  use  in  the  3d  Naval  District. 
However,  she  was  not  taken  over  by  the  Navy. 

I 

(Motorboat:  t.  26  (gr.)  ; 1.  71' ; b.  13' ; dr.  3'6"  ; 
s.  24  k. ; cpl.  10 ; a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg. ) 

Mystery  (SP^28),  a wooden-hulled  motorboat  powered 
by  two  400-horsepower  Duesenberg  engines,  was  built 
by  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  in 
1917;  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  from  her 
owner,  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer  of  New  York  City,  18  June 
1917;  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  and 
delivered  24  July  1917 ; and  commissioned  25  July  1917, 
Lt.  (jg.)  Ralph  Pulitzer  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District,  Mystery  operated 
out  of  the  section  base  at  Block  Island,  R.I.,  during 
World  War  I.  She  patrolled  the  coastal  waters  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  approaches  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  11  January 
1919. 

II 

(Str : dp.  212 ; 1.  106'6'' ; b.  20'6"  ; dr.  6'6”  ; 
s.  8 k. ; cpl.  8 ; a.  none) 

The  second  Mystery  (SP-2744),  a converted  fishing 
trawler,  was  built  in  1886  by  A.  G.  Brown,  Tottenville, 
N.Y. ; chartered  by  the  Navy  from  Empire  Water  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  18  July  1918;  taken  over  20  Au- 
gust 1918 ; and  commissioned  2 September  1918. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Mystery  served  as 
a support  ship  for  minesweepers  operating  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York  harbor.  Following  the  Armistice, 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  18  January  1919. 


Mystic  Cross,  see  Memphis 
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vidual type  lists;  for  nomenclature  details,  see  app.  V in  this  volume. 


Part  E — Advance  Aviation  Base  Ship  (AVB) 

Part  F — Aviation  Supply  Ships  (AVS) 

Part  G— Lighter- than- Air  Aircraft  Tender  (AZ) 

III.  DESTROYER  TENDERS  (AD) 

IV.  SHIPS  OF  THE  LINE 

V.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NAVAL  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE  CRAFT 
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Appendix  I 


AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS  1942-1968 


Amphibious  warfare  ships  as  a distinct  type  first 
appear  in  the  Navy  list  in  1943.  Some  landing 
craft  types,  experimented  with  in  the  1930’s,  were 
assigned  official  nomenclatures  but  were  grouped 
under  the  general  category  of  Auxiliary  Ships.  By 
1943  the  Attack  Transport  (APA)  and  Attack 
Cargo  Ship  (AKA),  specialized  types  designed  to 
put  troops  and  supplies  ashore  under  combat  con- 
ditions, had  appeared,  as  had  the  High-Speed 
Transport  (APD) — converted  destroyers,  later 
joined  by  converted  destroyer  escorts.  Submarine 
transports  (APS;  later  SSP,  ASSP,  APSS, 
LPSS)  carried  raiding  parties.  The  need  for  suita- 
ble “floating  headquarters”  ships  for  landing  oper- 
ations led  to  the  Combined  Operations  Communi- 
cations Headquarters  Ship  (later  Amphibious 
Force  Flagship),  or  AGC.  All  these  were  still 
classed  as  auxiliaries,  though  a separate  type  cate- 
gory of  “Landing  Craft  and  Ships”  was  set  up  in 
1943  to  include  landing  craft  and  such  larger  types 
as  the  new  Tank  Landing  Ship  (LST)  and  Dock 
Landing  Ship  (LSD).  The  inconsistency  of  this 
was  recognized  by  the  postwar  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  on  26  August 
1947  when  he  wrote : 

1.  The  present  type  symbols  APA,  AKA, 
AGC,  and  APD  . . . give  these  vessels  the 
status  of  auxiliaries.  The  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  . . . indicated  some 
of  the  objections  that,  automatically  result 
from  this  designation  for  what  are,  in  fact, 
combatant  ships.  . . . 

2.  It  is  directed  that  hereafter  all  vessels  of 
the  amphibious  forces  be  considered  in  all  re- 
spects as  combatant  types. 

Finally,  on  6 July  1948,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
established  a new  type  category ; Amphibious  ves- 
sels, including  16  ship  types  from  AGC  to  Vehicle 
Landing  Ship  (LSV). 


Postwar  years  brought  new  types  to  meet  new 
conditions.  The  LSD  was  further  refined  into  the 
Amphibious  Transport  Dock  (LPD) ; the  new 
concept  of  vertical  envelopment  gave  rise  to  the 
Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier  (CVHA), 
soon  to  become  the  Amphibious  Assault  Ship 
(LPH).  Amphibious  bombardment  support  needs 
brought  about  the  Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship 
(IFS). 

This  appendix  lists  and  describes  the  following 
amphibious  warfare  types : 

Part  A — Amphibious  Force  Flagships  (AGC) 
Amphibious  Command  Ships  (LCC) 
Part  B — Attack  Cargo  Ships  (AKA) 

Amphibious  Cargo  Ships  (LKA) 
Part  C — Attack  Transports  (APA) 

Part  D — High  Speed  Transports  (APD) 

Part  E — Mechanized  Artillery  Transports 
(APM) 

Part  F — Transport  Submarines  (APS) 
Submarines,  Transport  (SSP) 
Transport  Submarines  (APSS) 
Amphibious  Transport  Submarines 
(LPSS) 

Part  G — Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier 
(CVHA) 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships  (LPH) 
Part  H — Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship  (IFS) 
Part  I — Amphibious  Transports  Dock 

(LPD) 

Part  J — Dock  Landing  Ships  (LSD) 

Part  K — V ehicle  Landing  Ships  (LSV) 

Each  part  includes  an  alphabetical  name  list,  a 
class  grouping  list,  a statistical  summary  of  char- 
acteristics, and  a numerical  list  by  hull  number 
giving  key  dates  for  each  ship.  These  lists  cite 
each  ship  by  the  name  and  classification  in  use  at 
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the  time  she  first  commissioned  or  was  redesignated 
as  that  type;  for  this  reason  more  than  one  nomen- 
clature may  be  used  to  cover  one  type.  Classifica- 
tion or  nomenclature  changes  effected  after  a ship’s 
first  commissioning  or  redesignation  will  be  found 
in  the  individual  ship’s  history  in  the  body  of  this 
dictionary.  Details  of  ship  type  classification  and 


nomenclature  may  be  found  in  appendix  V to  this 
volume. 

Besides  the  types  described  in  this  appendix,  the 
Navy  has  also  commissioned  over  1,700  Tank  Land- 
ing Ships  (LST)  and  Medium  Landing  Ships 
(LSM) . These  will  be  the  subject  of  a separate  ap- 
pendix to  a future  volume  of  this  dictionary. 
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PART  A 


AMPHIBIOUS  FORCE  FLAGSHIPS  (AGC)1 
AMPHIBIOUS  COMMAND  SHIPS  (LCC) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ADIRONDACK  (AGC-15) 

ANCON  (AGC^4) 

APPALACHIAN  (AGC-1) 

AUBURN  ( AGC-10 ) 

BISCAYNE  ( AGC-18) 

BLUE  RIDGE  (AGC-2) 

BLUE  RIDGE  (LCC-19) 

CATOCTIN  (AGC— 5) 

ELDORADO  (AGC-11) 

ESTES  ( AGC-12) 
mount  McKinley  (agc-7) 

MOUNT  OLYMPUS  (AGC-8) 

PANAMINT  (AGC-13) 

POCONO  ( AGC-16) 

ROCKY  MOUNT  (AGC-3) 

TACONIC  (AGC-17) 

TETON  ( AGC— 14 ) 

WASATCH  (AGC-9) 

WILLIAMSBURG  (AGC-369) 


1 Amphibious  Force  Flagships  (AGC)  were  redesignated  Am- 
phibious Command  Ships  (LCC)  by  SecNav  Instruction  5030. IE 
of  14  Aug  1968.  Since  this  appendix  describes  these  ships  as  of 
their  first  commissioning,  redesignations  are  applied  only  to  those 
ships  redesignated  'before  commissioning.  For  specific  details,  see 
individual  ship  entries. 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

flame  and  Hull  Numbers 
APPALACHIAN  (AGC-1)  Class:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
ANCON  (AGC-4)  Class:  4 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  (AGC-7)  Class:  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14 

ADIRONDACK  (AGC-15)  Class:  15,  16,  17 
BISCAYNE  (AGC-18)  Class:  18 
BLUE  RIDGE  (LCC-19)  Class:  19,  20 
WILLIAMSBURG  (AGC-369)  Class:  369 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

APPALACHIAN  Class  (AGC-1,  2, 3,  5)  : 

Length  Overall : 459'3"  (AGC-1-3),  459'2"  (AGC-5) 
Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Limiting  Displacement : 12,800  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
24' 

Accommodations : Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 34,  Enl. ; 472 
(AGC-1);  off.:  36,  Enl.:  442  (AGC-2);  Off.:  31, 
Enl.  472  (AGC-3);  Off.:  54,  Enl.:  579  (AGC-5) 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5''/38:  (2);  40mm:  (4) 
twin  (AGC  1-3)  ; (2)  twin  (AGC-5)  ; (4)  single 
(AGC-5);  20mm:  (14)  single  (AGC  1,  3);  (18) 
single  (AGC-2)  ; (10)  twin  (AGC-5) 


USS  Eldorado  (AGC-11)— 1959. 


330-718  O — 69 32 
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Trial  Speed  : 16.4  knots 

Engines:  No.  (1);  Mfr : GE  (AGC-1,  2,  5),  DEL 
(AGC-3)  ; Type  Drive:  TR 

Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfr/Type:  CE2DR  (AGC-1-3), 
EW2DR  (AGC-5) 

Propulsion  : Props : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 

6.000 

ANCON  Class  (AGC-4)  : 

Length  Overall : 493' 

Extreme  Beam : 64' 

Limiting  Displacement : 14,150  tons  ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'3" 

Accommodations : Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 54  ; Enl. : 
653 

Armament:  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (2);  40mm:  (4) 
twin  (AGC  7-8,  10-14)  ; (2)  twin  (AGC-9) 
Designed  Speed  : 18  knots 

Engines  : No.  2 ; Mfr : Bethl. ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr/Type : Yar. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  Class  ( AGC-7  through  14)  : 

Length  Overall:  459'2" 

Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Limiting  Displacement : 12,750  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
24' 

Accommodations : Ship’s  Company : Off. : 54,  Enl. 
568  (AGC-7)  ; Off.  : 54,  Enl.  579  (AGC-8,  11-14)  ; 
Off.:  50,  Enl.:  562  (AGC-9);  Off.:  54,  Enl.:  632 
( AGC-10) 

Armament:  (Aug.  1945):  5''/38:  (2);  40mm:  (4) 
twin  (AGC  7-8,  10-14)  ; (2)  twin  (AGC-9)  ; 20mm  : 
(10)  twin  (AGC  7-8,  12);  (18  single  (AGC-9); 
(14)  single  (AGC  10-11,  13-14) 

Trial  Speed  : 16.4  knots 

Engines  : No.  1 ; Mfr  : GE  ; Type  Drive  : TR 

Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfr/Type:  B WHDR  (AGC-7-10. 

13-14) , CEHDR  (AGC-11-12) 

Propulsion  : Props : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

6,000 

ADIRONDACK  Class  (AGC-15, 16, 17)  : 

Length  Overall : 459'2'' 

Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Limiting  Displacement : 12,750  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
24' 

Accommodations  : Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 54,  Enl. : 579 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38 : (2);  40mm:  (3) 
twin  ; 20mm  : ( 6 ) single 

Trial  Speed:  16  knots  (AGC-15),  16.4  knots  (AGC- 
16-17) 

Engines:  No.:  1;  Mfr:  GE  ; Type  Drive:  TR 
Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr/Type  : CEHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 

6.000 

BISOAYNE  Class  (AGC-18)  : 

Length  Overall : 310'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 41'1" 

Limiting  Displacement : 12,800  tons  ; Limiting  Draft : 
12'6'' 

Accommodations  : Ship’s  Company  : Off.  : 50,  Enl. : 287 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (2);  40mm:  (3) 
twin  ; 20mm  : (6)  single 
Trial  Speed  : 18.6  knots 
Engines  : No. : 2 ; Mfr. : GE  ; Type  Drive : TD 
Boilers:  NONE 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
6,400 

BLUE  RIDGE  Class  (AGC-19,  20)  : 

Length  Overall : 620' 

Max.  Beam : 108' 

Light  Displacement:  11,500  tons:  Max.  Draft  25'5" 
Complement : Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 52,  Enl. : 726 
Armament : 3"/50 : (2)  twin 


Engines : No. : 1,  Mfr. : GE. ; Type  Drive : Steam 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr. : F.  & W. 

WILLIAMSBURG  Class  (AGC-369)  : 

Length  Overall ; 243 '9'' 

Extreme  Beam : 36' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 1,870 ; Max.  Draft:  16' 
Accommodations : Ship’s  Company : Off. : 6,  Enl. : 75 
Armament  (Mar.  1946)  : .50  cal.  mg.:  (4)  single;  .30 
cal.  mg. : (2)  single ; DCT  : (2)  ;DOP:  (1) 

Trial  Speed : 16  knots 

Engines : No. : 2 ; Mfr. : Winton  ; Type  Drive : DD 
Boilers : NONE 

Propulsion : Props. : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

2,200 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

AGC-1  APPALACHIAN  (ex-MC  Hull  200) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  11/4/42,  Launched 
1/29/43,  Acquired  2/27/43,  Commissioned  10/2/43 
Capt.  J.  M.  Fernald  commanding 

AGC-2  BLUE  RIDGE  (ex-MC  Hull  201) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  12/4/42,  Launched 
3/7/43,  Acquired  3/15/43,  Commissioned  9/27/43 
Corndr.  L.  R.  McDowell  commanding 

AGC-3  ROCKY  MOUNT  (ex-SS  ROCKY  MOUNT. 
MC  Hull  202) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N..T. 

MC  Contract  12/4/42,  Launched  3/7/43,  Acquired 
3/15/43,  Commissioned  10/15/43 
Capt.  S.  F.  Patten  commanding 

AGC-4  ANCON  (ex- AP-66,  ex-SS  ANCON)  (Reclassi- 
fied AGC  2/26/43) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Launched  9/4/38,  Acquired  8/7/42,  Commissioned 
8/12/42 

Capt.  M.  S.  Pearson  commanding 

AGC-5  CATOCTIN  (ex-SS  MARY  WHITRIDGE, 
MC  Hull  295) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  12/5/41,  Keel  laid  11/14/42,  Launched 
1/23/43,  Acquired  8/31/43,  Commissioner  8/31/43 
Comdr.  H.  B.  Olsen  commanding 

AGC-6  DUANE  (ex-USCGC  DUANE,  WPG-33) 

USCGC  DUANE  (WPG-33)  was  converted  to  an  Am- 
phibious Force  Flagship  in  1944.  Upon  completion, 
she  was  to  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and 
assigned  the  hull  number  AGC-6.  However,  this 
plan  was  dropped  and  she  was  retained  for  Coast 
Guard  service  as  USCGC  DUANE  (WAGC-33). 

AGC-7  MOUNT  McKINLEY  (ex-SS  CYCLONE,  MC 
Hull  1347) 

Built  as  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/31/43,  Launched 
9/27/43,  Acquired  12/21/43,  Commissioned  5/1/44 
Capt.  R.  W.  M.  Grahm  commanding 

AGC-8  MOUNT  OLYMPUS  (ex-SS  ECLIPSE  MC  Hull 
1348) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/3/43,  Launched 
10/3/43,  Acquired  12/22/43,  Commissioned  12/22/43 
Capt.  R.  O.  Myers  commanding 
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AG-C-9  WASATCH  (ex-SS  FLEETWING,  MC  Hull 
1349) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/7/43,  Launched 
10/8/43,  Acquired  12/31/43,  Commissioned  5/20/44 

Capt.  A.  M.  Granum  commanding 

AGC-10  AUBURN  (ex-SS  KATHAY,  MC  Hull  1351) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/14/43,  Launched 
10/19/43,  Acquired  1/31/44,  Commissioned  7/20/44 

Capt.  R.  O.  Myers  commanding 

AGC-11  ELDORADO  (ex-SS  MONSOON,  MC  Hull 

1352) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/20/43,  Launched 
10/26/43,  Acquired  2/1/44,  Commissioned  8/25/44 

Capt.  J.  R.  Wallace  commanding 

AGC-12  ESTES  (ex-SS  MORNING  STAR,  MC  Hull 

1353) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/25/43,  Launched 
11/1/43,  Acquired  2/22/44,  Commissioned  10/9/44 

Capt.  R.  O.  Mathews  commanding 

AGC-13  PANAMINT  (ex-SS  NORTHERN  LIGHT,  MC 
Hull  1354) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding,  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  9/1/43,  Launched 
11/9/43,  Acquired  2/29/44,  Commissioned  10/14/44 

Capt.  E.  E.  Woods  commanding 

AGC-14  TETON  (ex-SS  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE,  ex- 
MC  Hull  1363) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  11/9/43,  Launched 
2/5/44,  Acquired  3/16/44,  Commissioned  3/16/44 

Capt.  D.  R.  Tallman  commanding 


AGC-15  ADIRONDACK  (ex-MC  Hull  1705) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  11/18/44,  Launched 
1/13/45,  Acquired  2/4/45,  Commissioned  9/2/45 

Capt.  R.  O.  Myers  commanding 

AGC-16  POCONO  (ex-MC  Hull  1707) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  11/30/44,  Launched 
1/25/45,  Acquired  2/15/45,  Commissioned  12/29/45 

Capt.  H.  A.  Sailor  commanding 

AGC-17  TACONIC  (ex-MC  Hull  1710) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  12/19/44,  Launched 
2/10/45,  Acquired  3/6/45  Commissioned  1/16/46 

Capt.  C.  G.  Christie  commanding 

AGC— 18  BISCAYNE  (ex-AVP-11)  (Designated  AGC 

10/10/44) 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Contract  9/1/38,  Keel  laid  10/27/39,  Launched  5/23/ 
41,  Commissioned  7/3/41 

Comdr.  C.  C.  Champion  commanding 

LGC-19  BLUE  RIDGE 

Building  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
12/31/64,  Keel  laid  2/27/67,  Launched  1/4/69 

LCC-20  MOUNT  WHITNEY 

Building  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1966,  NS  SC  Contract  8/22/66, 
Keel  laid  1/8/68 

AGC-369  WILLIAMSBURG  (ex-PG-56,  M/V  ARAS) 
(Designated  AGC  11/10/45) 

Built  1931  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine 

Acquired  4/30/41,  Commissioned  10/7/41 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  S.  Hall  commanding 
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Part  B 

ATTACK  CARGO  SHIPS  (AKA)  1 
AMPHIBIOUS  CARGO  SHIPS  (LKA) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ACHERNAR  (AKA-53) 

ALAMANCE  (AKA-75) 

ALCHIBA  (AKA-6) 

ALCYONE  (AKA-7) 

ALGOL  ( AKA-54 ) 

ALGOR AB  (AKA-8) 

ALHENA  (AKA-9) 

ALMAACK  (AKA-10) 

ALSHAIN  (AKA-55) 

ANDROMEDA  (AKA-15) 

AQUARIUS  ( AKA-16) 

ARCTURUS  (AKA-1) 

ARNEB  ( AKA-56) 

ARTEMIS  ( AKA-21 ) 

ATHENE  ( AKA-22 ) 

AURELIA  ( AKA-23) 

BELLATRIX  ( AKA-3) 

BETELGEUSE  (AKA-11) 

BIRGIT  (AKA-24) 

CAPRICORNUS  (AKA-57) 

CASWELL  ( AKA-72 ) 

CENTAURUS  (AKA-17) 

CEPHEUS  ( AKA-18) 

CHARA  ( AKA-58) 

CHARLESTON  (LKA-113) 

CIRCE  ( AKA-25) 

CORVUS  (AKA-26) 

DEVOSA  (AKA-27) 

DIPHDA  (AKA-59) 

DUPLIN  ( AKA-87 ) 

DURHAM  ( LKA-114 ) 

EL  PASO  (LKA-117) 

ELECTRA  (AKA-4) 

FOMALHAUT  ( AKA-5 ) 

HYDRUS  (AKA-28) 

LACERTA  (AKA-29) 

LENOIR  ( AKA-74) 

LEO  ( AKA-60) 

LIBRA  ( AKA-12) 

LUMEN  (AKA-30) 

MARQUETTE  (AKA-95) 

MATHEWS  (AKA-96) 

MEDEA  (AKA-31) 

MELLENA  (AKA-32) 

MERRICK  ( AKA-97 ) 

MOBILE  (LKA-115) 

MONTAGUE  (AKA-98) 

MULIPHEN  ( AKA-61 ) 

NEW  HANOVER  (AKA-73) 

OBERON  ( AKA-14) 

OGLETHORPE  (AKA-100) 

OSTARA  ( AKA-33) 


1 Attack  Cargo  Ships  (AKA)  were  redesignated  Amphibious 
Cargo  Ships  (LKA)  b.v  SecNav  Instruction  5030. IE  of  14  Aug  68. 
Since  this  appendix  describes  these  ships  as  of  their  first  com- 
missioning, new  designations  are  applied  only  to  those  ships 
redesignated  before  commissioning.  For  details,  see  individual 
entries. 


OTTAWA  (AKA-101) 
PAMINA  (AKA-34) 
POLANA  ( AKA-35 ) 
PRENTISS  (AKA-1 02) 
PROCYON  (AKA-2) 
RANKIN  ( AKA-103 ) 
RENATE  ( AKA-36 ) 
ROLETTE  (AKA-99) 
ROXANE  ( AKA-37) 

♦SAN  JOAQUIN  (AKA-109) 
SAPPHO  (AKA-38) 

SARITA  ( AKA-39) 

SCANIA  (AKA-40) 
♦SEDGWICK  (AKA-110) 
SELINUR  ( AKA-41 ) 
SEMINOLE  (AKA-1 04) 
SHELIAK  ( AKA-62) 
SHOSHONE  ( AKA-65) 
SIDONIA  (AKA-42) 
SIRONA  (AKA-13) 

SKAGIT  (AKA-105) 
SOUTHAMPTON  (AKA-66) 
ST.  LOUIS  (LKA-116) 
STARR  ( AKA-67 ) 

STOKES  ( AKA-68) 
SUFFOLK  (AKA-69) 

SYL VANIA  ( AKA-44) 
TABOR  A (AKA-45) 

TATE  ( AKA-70) 

THEENIM  ( AKA-63) 

THUS  AN  (AKA-19) 
TITANIA  ( AKA-13 ) 

TODD  ( AKA-71 ) 

TOLLAND  (AKA-64) 
TORRANCE  (AKA-76) 
TOWNER  ( AKA-77 ) 
TREGO  ( AKA-78) 
TROILUS  ( AKA-46) 
TROUSDALE  (AKA-79) 
TULARE  ( AKA-112) 
TURANDOT  (AKA-47) 
TYRRELL  (AKA-80) 
UNION  ( AKA-106) 
UVALDE  ( AKA-88) 
VALENCIA  (AKA-81) 
VALERIA  (AKA-48) 
VANADIS  (AKA— 49) 
VENANGO  (AKA-82) 
VERITAS  ( AKA-50 ) 
VERMILION  ( AKA-107 ) 
VINTON  (AKA-83) 

VIRGO  ( AKA-20 ) 
WARRICK  ( AKA-89) 
WASHBURN  (AKA-108) 
WAUKESHA  ( AKA-84 ) 
WHEATLAND  (AKA-85) 
WHITESIDE  ( AKA-90) 
♦WHITFIELD  ( AKA-111 ) 


♦Names  canceled. 
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WHITLEY  (AKA-91) 

WINSTON  ( AKA-94) 

WOODFORD  (AKA-86) 

WYANDOT  ( AKA-92) 

XENIA  ( AKA-51 ) 

YANCEY  ( AKA-93) 

ZENOBIA  ( AKA-52) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  that  were  never 
completed.) 

Name  and  Hall  Number 

ARCTURUS  (AKA-1)  Class:  3,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14 
FOMALHAUT  ( AKA-5)  Class  : 5 
ALHENA  (AKA-9)  Class  : 9 
ALMAACK  ( AKA-10)  Class  : 10 

ANDROMEDA  (AKA-15)  Class:  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92, 
93.  94,  95,  96.  97,  98,  99,  100,  (109),  (110),  (111) 
ARTEMIS  ( AKA-21)  Class:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

47  40  40  f;a  ki  ro 

TOLLAND  ( AKA-64 ) Class:  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71, 

72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87, 

101, 102,  103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108 
TULARE  ( AKA-112)  Class  112 

CHARLESTON  (LKA-113)  Class:  113,  114,  115,  116,  117 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

ARCTURUS  Class  AKA  (1-4,  6-8.  11-14)  : 

Length  Overall:  459'l-3" 

Extreme  Beam : 63'0” 

Trial  Displacement : 13,910  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'5" 

Trial  Speed  : 16.5  k. 

Accommodations:  Off. : 28  (AKA  1),  38  (AKA  2),  43 
(AKA  3-4),  31  (AKA  6-7),  46  (AKA  8),  34  (AKA 
11),  49  (AKA  12-14),  39  (AKA  13);  Enl. : 239 
(AKA  1),  374  (AKA  2),  326  (AKA  3-4),  325  (AKA 
6),  368  (AKA  7),  351  (AKA  8),  524  (AKA  11),  445 
(AKA  12,  14)  227  (AKA  13) 

Cargo  Capacity:  354,649  cu.  ft.,  4,410  tons  (AKA  1)  ; 
356,085  cu.  ft.,  4,465  tons  (AKA  2 ) ; 298,276  cu.  ft., 
4,515  tons  (AKA  3)  ; 330,945  cu.  ft.,  4,535  tons  (AKA 
4)  ; 274,000  cu.  ft.,  4,705  (AKA  6)  ; 331,  138  cu.  ft., 
4,865  tons  (AKA  7)  ; 319,268  cu.  ft.,  4,700  tons 
(AKA  8)  ; 294,788  cu.  ft.,  4,785  tons  (AKA  11)  ; 
387,838  cu.  ft.,  4,605  tons  (AKA  12)  ; 351,608  cu.  ft., 
4,580  tons  (AKA  13)  ; 332,850  cu.  ft.,  4,375  tons 
(AKA  14) 

Armament:  5"/38:  (1)  (AKA  1-4,  6-8,  11-12,  14); 
5"/51  (1)  (AKA  13)  ; 3"/50 : (4)  (AKA  3-1,  13)  ; 
40mm.:  (2)  twin  (AKA  1-2,  14)  ; (4)  twin  (AKA 
6,  8,  11-12);  (2)  single  (AKA  13);  20mm:  (18) 
single  (AKA  1 -4,  6,  8, 11-12,  14)  ; (16)  single  (AKA 

13) 

Engines:  Mfr. : SUNDOX  (AKA  1,  6-8,  11),  NORDB 
(AKA  2-4),  GE  (AKA  12-14)  ; Type:  DIE  (AKA 
1-1,  6-8,  11),  TR  (AKA  12-14) 

Boilers:  No.  None  (AKA  1-4,  6-8,  11),  2 (AKA  12- 

14)  ; Mfr./Type : FWSFD  (AKA  12-14) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP  : 6,000 

FOMALHAUT  Class  (AKA  5)  : 

Length  Overall:  412'3" 

Extreme  Beam  : 61 '0" 

Trial  Displacement:  14,350  tons;  Limiting  Draft: 
23'7” 

Trial  Speed  : 14.8  k. 

Accommodations : Off. : 23,  Enl. : 260 
Cargo  Capacity : 266,020  cu.  ft.,  4,500  tons. 

Armament:  5"/38  (1)  ; 3"/50  (4) 

Engines : Mfr. : NORDB  ; Type : DIE 


Boilers : None 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; SHP  : 4,000 

ALHENA  Class  (AKA  9)  : 

Length  Overall:  479'8" 

Extreme  Beam : 66'0" 

Trial  Displacement : 13,910  tons ; Limiting  Draft  : 
27'1" 

Trial  Speed : 16.6  k. 

Accommodations : Off. : 75,  Enl. : 371 
Cargo  Capacity  : 415,962  cu.  ft.,  4,885  tons 
Armament:  5''/38:  (1);  40mm : (4)  twin;  20mm: 
(18)  single 

Engines : Mfr. : BETH ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP  6,300 

ALMAACK  Class  (AKA  10)  : 

Length  Overall : 473' 1" 

Extreme  Beam:  66'0" 

Trial  Displacement:  8,600  tons;  Limiting  Draft: 
28'5" 

Trial  Speed : 18.6  k. 

Accommodations  : Off. : 46,  Enl. : 380 
Cargo  Capacity  : 373,150  cu.  ft.,  5,175  tons. 

Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  3''/50:  (4);  20mm:  (18) 
single 

Engines  : Mfr. : BETH ; Type : PAR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP : 8,500 

ANDROMEDA  Class  (AKA  15-20,  53-63,  88-100)  : 

Length  Overall:  459'0-3" 

Extreme  Beam:  63'0" 

Trial  Displacement:  13,910  tons;  Limiting  Draft: 
26'4" 

Trial  Speed : 16.5  k. 

Accommodations:  Off.:  44  (AKA  15-17),  66  (AKA 
18,  53-54,  56-57),  38  (AKA  19,  98-100),  52  (AKA 
20),  36  (AKA  88-93),  48  (AKA  59-63,  94-97),  50 
(AKA  55),  37  (AKA  58)  ; Enl.:  360  (AKA  15-17), 
363  (AKA  18,  53-54,  56-57),  418  (AKA  19),  421 
(AKA  20),  342  (AKA  55),  343  (AKA  58),  338 
(AKA  59),  351  (AKA)  60-63),  330  (AKA  88-93), 
426  (AKA  94-97),  387  (AKA  98-100) 

Cargo  Capacity:  409,291  cu.  ft.  (AKA  15),  419,043 
cu.  ft.  (AKA  16),  420,000  cu.  ft.  (AKA  17-18), 
338,223  cu.  ft.  (AKA  19),  391,866  cu.  ft.  (AKA  20)  ; 
4,895  tons  (AKA  15-20)  : 444,000  cu.  ft.,  4,900  tons 
(AKA  53-57,  59-63)  ; 110,000  cu.  ft.,  980  tons  (AKA 
58)  ; 440,000  cu.  ft.  (AKA  88-100)  ; 5,145  tons 
(AKA  88-93)  ; 4,900  tons  (AKA  94-100) 

Armament:  5"/38:  (1)  ; 3"/50:  (4)  (AKA  16-20)  ; 
40mm:  (2)  twin  (AKA  15,  55-57),  (4)  twin  (AKA 
53-54,58-63,  88-100)  ; 20mm  : (10)  twin  (AKA  56), 
(18)  single  (AKA  15,  17-20,  53-55,  57-63,  88-100), 
(14)  single  (AKA  16) 

Engines:  Mfr.:  GE  (AKA  15,  18-19,  53-63,  89-100), 
DEL  (AKA  16-17,  20,  88)  ; Type  : TR 
Boilers:  No.  2;  Mfr./Tvpe : CE2DR  (AKA  15-17,  19- 
20,  88,  90-93),  FWSFD  (AKA  18,  53-63.  95-100), 
FWHDR  (AKA  89),  FW2DR  (AKA  94) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP  : 6,000 

ARTEMIS  Class  (AKA  21-52)  : 

Length  Overall:  426'0" 

Extreme  Beam:  58'0" 

Trial  Displacement : 7,000  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
16'0" 

Trial  Speed  : 16.9  k. 

Accommodations : Off. : 27,  Enl. : 276 
Cargo  Capacity  : 110,000  cu.  ft.,  980  tons 
Armament:  5''/38:  (1);  49mm:  (4)  twin;  20mm: 
(10) 

Engines : Mfr. : WES  ; Type  : TE 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : WICA 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; SHP  : 6,000 
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TOLLAND  Class  (AKA  64-87, 101-108)  : 

Length  Overall : 459'2"  (AKA  64—69,  71-87,  101-108), 
459'0''  (AKA  70) 

Extreme  Beam:  63'0"  (AKA  64—87,  101-102,  104— 
108),  63'2"  (AKA  103) 

Trial  Displacement : 13,910  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'4" 

Trial  Speed  : 16.5  k. 

Accommodations:  Off.:  48  (AKA  64),  62  (AKA  65- 
80),  38  (AKA  81-87,  101-108);  Enl. : 326  (AKA 
64),  333  (AKA  65-80),  387  (AKA  81-87,  101-108) 
Cargo  Capacity  : 380,000  cu.  ft.,  5,275  tons 
Armament:  5"/38 : (1);  40mm:  (4)  twin:  20mm: 
(16)  single  (AKA  64-75,  77-87,  101-108),  (12) 
single  (AKA  76) 

Engines  : Mfr. : GE  ; Type : TR 

Boilers:  No. : 2;  Mfr./Type : B/WHDR  (AKA  64,  77- 
78),  FWHDR  (AKA  65-71,  74-75,  79-87),  CEHDR 
(AKA  101-102,  104-108),  FW2DR  (AKA  103) 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP  : 6,000 

CHARLESTON  Class  (LKA  113-117)  : 

Length  Overall:  575’6'' 

Extreme  Beam : 82' 

Designed  Full-Load  Displacement : 18,6^6  tons ; De- 
signed Maximum  Draft : 25.44' 

Designed  Speed  : 20  k. 

Accommodations : Off. : 25,  Enl. : 311 
Cargo  Capacity  : 650,000  cu.  ft.,  5,280  tons 
Armament:  3"/50:  (8) 

Engines : Mfr. : Wes  ; Type  : TR 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : C/E  2-drum  top-fired 
welded-wall 1 

Propulsion  : Props : 1 ; SHP  : 22,000 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

AKA-l  ARCTURUS  (ex-AK-18,  SS  MORMACHAWK, 
MC  Hull  19) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester 
Pa. 

MC  Contract  5/10/38,  Keel  laid  7/26/38,  Launched 
5/18/39,  Acquired  9/20/40,  Commissioned  10/26/40 
as  AK-18 

Comdr.  R.  C.  Bartman  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-l  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  J.  R.  McKinney  commanding 

AKA-2  PROCYON  (ex-AK-19,  SS  SWEEPSTAKES, 
MC  Hull  25) 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

MC  Contract  5/21/38,  Keel  laid  1/15/40,  Launched 
11/14/40,  Acquired  11/14/40,  Commissioned  8/8/41 
as  AK-19 

Comdr.  L.  P.  Padgett,  Jr.,  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-2  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  B.  A.  Hartt  commanding 

AKA-3  BELLATRIX  (ex-AK-20,  SS  RAVEN,  MC 
Hull  126) 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

MC  Contract  10/25/39,  Keel  laid  11/20/40,  Launched 
8/15/41,  Acquired  4/16/41,  Commissioned  6/14/41 
Comdr.  W.  R.  Dietrich  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-3  on  2/1/43 

AKA-4  ELECTRA  (ex-AK-21,  SS  METEOR,  MC 
Hull  127) 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

MC  Contract  10/25/39,  Keel  laid  3/6/41,  Launched 
11/18/41,  Acquired  4/16/41,  Commissioned  3/17/42 
as  AK-21 

Comdr.  J.  J.  Hughes  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-4  on  2/1/43 

1 New-type  boiler,  first  introduced  to  LKAs  in  the  CHARLES- 
TON class. 


AKA-5  FORMALHAUT  (ex-AK-22,  SS  CAPE  LOOK- 
OUT. MC  Hull  138) 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont, 
T6X. 

MC  Contract  10/18/39.  Keel  laid  3/28/40,  Launched 
1/25/41,  Acquired  5/16/41,  Commissioned  3/2/42 
as  AK-22 

Comdr.  J.  D.  Alvis  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-5  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  H.  C.  Flanagan  commanding 

AK  4-6  ALCHIBA  (ex-AK-23,  SS  MORMACDOVE, 

MC  Hull  21) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

MC  Contract  5/10/38,  Keel  laid  8/15/38,  Launched 
7/6/39,  Acquired  6/2/41,  Commissioned  6/15/41 
as  AK-23 

Comdr.  A.  P.  Mullinnix  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-6  an  2/1/43 
Comdr.  H.  R.  Shaw  commanding 

AKA-7  ALCYONE  (ex-AK-24,  SS  MORMACGULL, 

MC  Hull  30) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

MC  Contract  6/21/38,  Keel  laid  1/12/39,  Launched 
8/28/39,  Acquired  5/31/41,  Commissioned  6/15/41 
as  AK-24 

Comdr.  D.  M.  McGurl  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-7  on  2/1/43 

AKA-8  ALGORAB  (ex-AK-25,  SS  MORMACWREN, 
MC  Hull  20) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

MC  Contract  5/10/38,  Keel  laid  8/10/39,  Launched 
6/15/39,  Acquired  6/6/41,  Commissioned  6/15/41 
as  AK-25 

Comdr.  T.  B.  Inglis  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-8  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  J.  R.  Lannom  commanding 

AKA-9  ALHENA  (ex-AK-26,  SS  ROBIN  KETTER- 
ING, MC  Hull  74) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point, 
Md. 

MC  Contract  8/28/39,  Keel  laid  6/19/40,  Launched 
1/18/41,  Acquired  5/31/41,  Commissioned  6/15/41 
as  AK-26 

Comdr.  C.  B.  Hunt  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-9  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  H.  W.  Bradbury  commanding 

AKA-10  ALMAACK  (ex-AK-27,  SS  EXECUTOR, 

MC  Hull  104) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Qo.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

MC  Contract  9/25/39,  Keel  laid  3/14/40,  Launched 
9/21/40,  Acquired  6/3/41,  Commissioned  6/15/41 
as  AK-27 

Comdr.  T.  R.  Cooley  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-10  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  H.  B.  McLean  commanding 

AKA-11  BETELGEUSE  (ex-AK-28,  SS  MORMAC- 

LARK,  MC  Hull  31) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Doc  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

MC  Contract  6/21/38,  Keel  laid  3/9/39,  Launched 
9/18/39,  Acquired  5/29/41,  Commissioned  6/14/41 
as  AK-28 

Comdr.  H.  D.  Power  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-11  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  Harold  Bye  commanding 
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AKA  LIBRA  (ex-AK-53,  SS  JEAN  LYKES,  MC 
Hull  130) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.  J. 

MC  Contract  10/25/39,  Keel  laid  6/5/41,  Launched 
11/12/41,  Acquired  12/30/41,  Commissioned 
5/13/42  as  AK-53 

Comdr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  J r.,  commanding 

Reclassified  AKA-12  on  2/1/43 

AKA-13  TITANIA  (ex-AK-55,  SS  HARRY  CUL- 
BREATH,  MC  Hull  132) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  10/25/39,  Keel  laid  10/25/41,  Launched 
2/28/42,  Acquired  3/27/42,  Commissioned  5/27/42 
as  AK-55 

Comdr.  V.  C.  Barringer,  Jr.,  commanding 

Reclassified  AKA-13  on  2/1/43 

AKA-14  OBERON  (ex-AK-56,  SS  DELALBA,  MC  Hull 
133) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Oo., 
Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  10/25/39.  Keel  laid  11/17/41,  Launched 
3/18/42,  Acquired  6/15/42,  Commissioned  6/15/42 
as  AK-56 

Comdr.  Ion  Pursell  commanding 
Reclassified  AKA-14  on  2/1/43 

AKA-15  ANDROMEDA  (ex-AK-64,  MC  Hull  199) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  9/22/42,  Launched 
12/22/42,  Reclassified  AKA-15  on  2/1/43,  Ac- 
quired 3/30/43,  Commissioned  4/2/43 
Comdr.  W.  A.  Fly  commanding 

AKA-16  AQUARIUS  (ex-AK-65,  MC  Hull  205) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Reclassified  AKA-16  on  2/1/43, 
Keel  laid  4/28/43,  Launched  7/23/43,  Acquired 
8/20/43,  Commissioned  8/21/43 
Capt.  R.  V.  Marron,  USCG,  commanding 

AKA-17  CENTAURUS  (ex-AK-66,  MC  Hull  206) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Reclassified  AKA-17  on 

2/1/43,  Keel  laid  6/7/43,  Launched  9/3/43,  Ac- 
quired 10/20/43,  Commissioned  10/21/43 
Capt.  G.  E.  McCabe,  USCG,  commanding 

AKA-18  CEPHEUS  (ex-AK-67,  MC  Hull  207) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Reclassified  AKA-18  on 

2/1/43,  Keel  laid  7/26/43,  Launched  10/27/43. 
Acquired  12/15/43,  Commissioned  12/16/43 
Capt.  R.  B.  Hall,  USCG,  commanding 

AKA-19  THUBAN  (ex-AK-68,  MC  Hull  203) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Reclassified  AKA-19  on  2/1/43, 
Keel  laid  2/2/43,  Launched  4/26/43,  Acquired 
6/9/43,  Commissioned  6/10/43 
Comdr.  J.  C.  Campbell  commanding 

AKA-20  VIRGO  (ex-AK-69,  MC  Hull  204) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Reclassified  AKA-20  on 
2/1/43,,  Keel  laid  3/9/43,  Launched  6/4/43,  Ac- 
quired 7/15/43.  Commissioned  7/16/43 
Comdr.  C.  H.  McLaughlin  commanding 


AKA-21  ARTEMIS  (ex-MC  Hull  1882) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  11/23/43,  Launched 
5/20/44,  Acquired  8/28/44,  Commissioned  8/28/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Rattray  commanding 

AKA-22  ATHENE  (ex-MC  Hull  1883) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  1/20/44,  Launched 
6/18/44,  Acquired  9/29/44,  Commissioned  9/29/44 
Comdr.  E.  R.  Nelson,  Jr.,  commanding 

AKA-23  AURELIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1884) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/5/44,  Launched 
7/4/44,  Acquired  10/14/44,  Commissioned  10/14/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  G.  MacMurdy  commanding 

AKA-24  BIRGIT  (ex-MC  Hull  1885) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/22/44,  Launched 
7/18/44,  Acquired  10/28/44,  Commissioned  10/28/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  J.  Burke  commanding 

AKA-25  CIRCE  (ex-MC  Hull  1886) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 
MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  3/6/44,  Launched 
8/4/44,  Acquired  11/10/44,  Commissioned  11/10/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  V.  J.  Barnhart  commanding 

AKA-26  CORVUS  (ex-MC  Hull  1887) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  4/4/44,  Launched 
9/24/44,  Acquired  11/20/44,  Commissioned  11/20/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  M.  Gregson  commanding 

AKA-27  DEVOS  A (ex-MC  Hull  1888) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  5/22/44,  Launched 
10/12/44,  Acquired  11/30/44,  Commissioned  11/30/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Wilkinson  commanding 

AKA-28  HYDRUS  (ex-MC  Hull  1889) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  6/19/44,  Launched 
10/28/44,  Acquired  12/9/44,  Commissioned  12/9/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  J.  Wissinger  commanding 

AKA-29  LACERTA  (ex-MC  Hull  1890) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  7/19/44,  Launched 
11/10/44,  Acquired  12/19/44,  Commissioned 
12/19/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  Louis  Funkenstein  commanding 

AKA-30  LUMEN  (ex-MC  Hull  1891 ) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  1/18/45,  Launched 
11/20/44,  Acquired  12/29/44,  Commissioned 
12/29/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  commanding 

AKA-31  MEDEA  (ex-MC  Hull  1892) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  8/5/44,  Launched 
11/30/44,  Acquired  1/10/45,  Commissioned  1/10/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A.  Sherberth  commanding 

AKA-32  MELLEN A (ex-MC  Hull  1893) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  9/25/44,  Launched 
12/11/44,  Acquired  1/20/45,  Commissioned  1/20/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  C.  Modin  commanding 
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AKA-33  OSTARA  (ex-MC  Hull  1894) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  10/13/44,  Launched 
12/21/44,  Acquired  1/31/45,  Commissioned  1/31/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  Alfred  St.  Martin  commanding 

AKA-34  P AMINA  (ex-MC  Hull  1895) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  10/29/44,  Launched 
1/5/45,  Acquired  2/10/45,  Commissioned  2/10/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  P.  Teague  commanding 

AKA— 35  POLANA  (ex-MC  Hull  1896) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  11/11/44,  Launched 
1/17/45,  Acquired  2/21/45,  Commissioned  2/21/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  K.  D.  Gallinger  commanding 

AKA-36  REN  ATE  (ex-MC  Hull  1897) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  11/21/44,  Launched 
1/31/45,  Acquired  2/28/45,  Commissioned  2/28/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Wickham  commanding 

AKA-37  ROXANE  (ex-MC  Hull  1898) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  12/1/44,  Launched 
2/14/45,  Acquired  3/12/45,  Commissioned  3/12/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  Reuben  Jacobsen  commanding 

AKA-38  SAPPHO  (ex-MC  Hull  1899) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  12/12/44,  Launched 
3/3/45,  Acquired  4/24/45,  Commissioned  4/24/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  A.  Beach  comanding 

AKA-39  SARITA  (ex-MC  Hull  1900) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  12/22/44,  Launched 
2/33/45,  Acquired  3/22/45,  Commissioned  3/22/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  E.  Smith  commanding 

AKA-40  SCANIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1901) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  MC 
Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  1/6/45,  Launched 
3/17/45,  Acquired  4/16/45,  Commissioned  4/16/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  C.  Genvick,  Jr.,  commanding 

AKA-41  SELINUR  (ex-MC  Hull  1902) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MO  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  7/5/44,  Launched 
3/28/45,  Acquired  4/21/45,  Commissioned  4/21/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  F.  Babcock  commanding 


AKA-42  SIDONIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1903) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/1/45,  Launched 
4/7/45,  Acquired  4/30/45,  Commissioned  4/30/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Earl  commanding 

AKA-43  SIRONA  (ex-MC  Hull  1904) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/15/45,  Launched 
4/17/45,  Acquired  5/10/45,  Commissioned  5/10/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  F.  Neal  commanding 

AKA-44  SYLVANIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1905) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/24/45,  Launched 
4/25/45,  Acquired  5/19/45,  Commissioned  5/19/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  O.  Bryce  commanding 

AKA-45  TABORA  (ex-MC  Hull  1906) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  3/4/45,  Launched 
5/3/45,  Acquired  5/29/45,  Commissioned  5/29/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  O.  C.  Erickson  commanding 

AKA-46  TROILUS  (ex-MC  Hull  1907) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 
MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  3/18/45,  Launched 
5/11/45,  Acquired  6/8/45,  Commissioned  6/8/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  Nathan  McKenzie  commanding 

AKA^17  TIJRANDOT  (ex-MC  Hull  1908) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  RI. 
MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  3/29/45,  Launched 
5/20/45,  Acquired  6/18/45,  Commissioned  6/18/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  C.  Zwicker  commanding 

AKA-48  VALERIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1909) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 
MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  2/24/45,  Launched 
5/29/45,  Acquired  6/28/45,  Commissioned  6/28/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  S.  Trower  III  commanding 

AKA-49  VANADIS  (ex-MC  Hull  1910) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  4/18/45,  Launched 
6/8/45,  Acquired  7/9/45,  Commissioned  7/9/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  B.  Williams  commanding 

AKA-50  VERITAS  (ex-MC  Hull  1911) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  4/26/45,  Launched 
6/16/45,  Acquired  7/19/45,  Commissioned  7/19/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  S.  Brooks  commanding 


USS  Polana  (AKA-35)— 6 March  1945. 
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AKA-51 


XENIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1912) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  5/4/45,  Launched 
6/27/45,  Acquired  7/28/45,  Commissioned  7/28/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  B.  Service  commanding 

AKA-52  ZENOBIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1913) 

Built  at  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MC  Contract  5/15/43,  Keel  laid  5/12/45,  Launched 
7/6/45,  Acquired  8/6/45,  Commissioned  8/6/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  C.  Rice  commanding 

AKA-53  ACHERNAR  (ex-MC  Hull  208) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41.  Keel  laid  9/6/43,  Launched 
12/3/43,  Acquired  1/29/44,  Commissioned  1/31/44 
Comdr.  H.  R.  Stevens  commanding 

AKA-54  ALGOL  (ex-SS  JAMES  BAINES,  MC  Hull 
1153) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  12/10/42,  Launched 
2/17/43,  Acquired  11/27/43,  In  ferry  commission 
11/27/43-12/3/43,  Commissioned  7/21/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  T.  Jones  commanding 

AKA-55  ALSHAIN  (ex-MC  Hull  209) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  10/29/43,  Launched 
1/26/44,  Acquired  3/31/44,  Commissioned  4/1/44 
Comdr.  R.  E.  Krause  commanding 

AKA-56  ARNEB  (ex-SS  MISCHIEF,  MC  Hull  1159) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  4/20/43,  Launched 
7/6/43,  Acquired  11/16/43,  Commissioned  11/16/43 
Comdr.  H.  R.  Shaw  commanding 

AKA-57  CAPRICORNUS  (ex-SS  SPITFIRE,  MC 
Hull  1160) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  5/5/43,  Launched 
8/14/43,  Acquired  11/25/43,  In  ferry  commission 
11/25/43-11/30/43,  Commissioned  5/31/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  F.  McGuckin  commanding 

AKA-58  CHAR  A (ex-MC  Hull  210) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  12/6/43,  Launched 
3/15/44,  Acquired  3/16/44,  Commissioned  6/14/44 
Comdr.  C.  B.  Hamblett  commanding 

AKA-59  DIPHDA  (ex-MC  Hull  211) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  1/27/44,  Launched 
5/11/44,  Acquired  7/7/44,  Commissioned  7/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Willson  commanding 

AKA-60  LEO  (ex-MC  Hull  212) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  3/17/44,  Launched 
6/29/44,  Acquired  8/29/44,  Commissioned  8/30/44 
Comdr.  T.  E.  Healy  commanding 

AKA-61  MULIPHEN  (ex-MC  Hull  213) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 

Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  5/13/44,  Launched 
8/26/44,  Acquired  10/21/44,  Commissioned  10/23/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Williamson  commanding 


AKA-62  SHELIAK  (ex-MC  Hull  214) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  6/19/44,  Launched 
10/17/44,  Acquired  11/30/44,  Commissioned  12/1/44 
Comdr.  S.  J.  Lowrey,  USCG,  commanding 

AKA-63  THEENIM  (ex-MC  Hull  215) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  7/3/44,  Launched 
10/31/44,  Acquired  12/22/44,  Commissioned 
12/22/44 

Comdr.  G.  A.  Littlefield,  USCG,  commanding 

AKA-64  TOLLAND  (ex-MC  Hull  1385) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  4/22/44,  Launched 
6/26/44,  Acquired  8/13/44,  In  ferry  commission 
8/13/44-8/15/44,  Commissioned  9/4/44 
Comdr.  E.  J.  Kingsland  commanding 

AKA-65  SHOSHONE  (ex-MC  Hull  1388) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton. N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  5/12/44,  Launched 
7/17/44,  Acquired  8/31/44,  In  ferry  commission 
8/31/44-9/4/44,  Commissioned  9/24/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  S.  E.  Melville  commanding 

AKA-66  SOUTHAMPTON  (ex-MC  Hull  1390) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  5/26/44,  Launched 
7/28/44,  Acquired  9/16/44,  In  ferry  commission 
9/16/44-9/18/44,  Commissioned  10/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  V.  Cooke  commanding 

AKA-67  STARR  (ex-MC  Hull  1392) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  6/13/44,  Launched 
9/29/44-10/1/44,  Commissioned  10/21/44 
8/18/44,  Acquired  9/29/44,  In  ferry  commission 
9/29/44-10/1/44,  Commissioned  10/21/44 
Comdr.  F.  O.  Goldsmith  commanding 

AKA-68  STOKES  (ex-MC  Hull  1394) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  6/26/44,  Launched 
8/31/44,  Acquired  10/12/44,  In  ferry  commission 
10/12/44—10/14/44,  Commissioned  11/4/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Graber  commanding 

AKA-69  SUFFOLK  (ex-MC  Hull  1396) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/11/44,  Launched 
9/15/44,  Acquired  10/23/44,  In  ferry  commission 
10/23/44-10/25/44,  Commissioned  11/14/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Clusman  commanding 

AKA-70  TATE  (ex-MC  Hull  1398) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/22/44, 
Launched  9/26/44,  Acquired  11/3/44,  In  ferry  com- 
mission 11/3/44-11/5/44,  Commissioned  11/25/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  E.  Lyon  commanding 
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AKA-71  TODD  (ex-MC  Hull  1400) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/10/44, 
Launched  10/10/44,  Acquired  11/14/44,  In  ferry 
commission  11/14/44-11/16/44,  Commissioned  11/ 
30/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  A.  Johnson  commanding 
AKA-72  CASWELL  (ex-MC  Hull  1402) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/25/44, 
Launched  10/24/44,  Acquired  11/27/44,  In  ferry 
commission  11/27/44-11/29/44,  Commissioned 
12/13/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  M.  Diffley  commanding 
AKA-73  NEW  HANOVER  (ex-MC  Hull  1403) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/31/44, 
Launched  10/31/44,  Acquired  12/6/44,  In  ferry  com- 
mission 12/6/44-12/8/44,  Commissioned  12/22/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Haines  commanding 

AKA-74  LENOIR  (ex-MC  Hull  1404) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  9/7/44, 
Launched  11/6/44,  Acquired  12/14/44,  In  ferry  com- 
mission 12/14/44-12/16/14,  Commissioned  12/31/44 

Comdr.  M.  L.  Whitford  commanding 

AKA-75  ALAMANCE  (ex-MC  Hull  1405) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  9/15/44, 
Launched  11/11/44,  Acquired  12/22/44,  In  ferry 
commission  12/22/44-12/24/44,  Commissioned 
1/9/45 

Comdr.  O.  J.  Stein  commanding 
AKA-76  TORRANCE  (ex-MC  Hull  1382) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.M.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  4/1/44, 
Launched  6/6/44,  Acquired  6/20/44,  Commissioned 
11/18/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  A.  Euerle  commanding 
AKA-77  TOWNER  (ex-MC  Hull  1383) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  4/8/44, 
Launched  6/13/44,  Acquired  6/27/44,  Commissioned 
12/1/44 

Comdr.  R.  P.  Erdman  commanding 
AKA-78  TREGO  (ex-MC  Hull  1384) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  4/14/44, 
Launched  6/20/44,  Acquired  7/4/44,  Commissioned 
12/21/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Hunnewell  commanding 
AKA-79  TROUSDALE  (ex-MC  Hull  1386) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  4/28/44,  Launched 
7/3/44,  Acquired  7/24/44,  Commissioned  12/21/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  J.  Lane  commanding 

AKA-80  TYRRELL  (ex-MC  Hull  1387) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42;  Keel  laid  5/6/44,  Launched 
7/10/44,  Acquired  7/30/44,  Commissioned  12/4/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  L.  McLean  commanding 


AKA-81  VALENCIA  (ex-MC  Hull  1389) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  5/20/44,  Launched 
7/22/44,  Acquired  8/14/44,  Commissioned  1/9/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  A.  Blake  commanding 

AKA-82  VENANGO  (ex-MC  Hull  1391) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  6/6/44,  Launched 
8/9/44,  Acquired  8/25/44,  Commissioned  1/2/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  T.  A.  Whitaker  commanding 

AKA-83  VINTON  (ex-MC  Hull  1393) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  6/20/44,  Launched 
8/25/44,  Acquired  9/7/44,  Commissioned  2/23/45 
Comdr.  J.  D.  Hoffman  commanding 

AKA-84  WAUKESHA  (ex-MC  Hull  1395) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/3/44,  Launched 
9/6/44,  Acquired  9/20/44,  Commissioned  9/20/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  S.  Herold  commanding 

AKA-85  WHEATLAND  (ex-MC  Hull  1397) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/17/44,  Launched 
9/21/44,  Acquired  10/6/44,  Commissioned  4/3/45 
Comdr.  A.  A.  Vischio  commanding 

AKA-86  WOODFORD  (ex-MC  Hull  1399) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  7/29/44,  Launched 
10/5/44,  Acquired  10/19/44,  Commissioned  3/3/45 
Capt.  W.  P.  Folk  commanding 

AKA-87  DUPLIN  (ex-MC  Hull  1401) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C. 

MC  Contract  9/10/42,  Keel  laid  8/18/44,  Launched 
10/17/44,  Acquired  10/30/44,  Commissioned  5/15/45 
Comdr.  H.  B.  Fluck  commanding 

AKA-88  UVALDE  (ex-SS  WILD  PIGEON,  MC  Hull 
1188) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  3/27/44,  Launched 
5/20/44,  Acquired  8/18/44,  Commissioned  8/18/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  M.  McCloy  commanding 

AKA-89  WARRICK  (ex-SS  BLACK  PRINCE,  MC 
Hull  1189) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  4/7/44,  Launched 
5/29/44,  Acquired  8/30/44,  Commissioned  8/30/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  J.  Gray  commanding 

AKA-90  WHITESIDE  (ex-SS  WINGS-OF-THE- 
MORNING,  MC  Hull  1190) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  4/22/44,  Launched 
6/12/44,  Acquired  9/11/44,  Commissioned  9/11/44 
Comdr.  C.  P.  Woodson  commanding 

AKA-91  WHITLEY  ( ex-MC  Hull  1191 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  5/2/44,  Launched 
6/22/44,  Acquired  9/21/44,  Commissioned  9/21/44 
Comdr.  A.  C.  Thompson  commanding 
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AKA-92  WYANDOT  ( ex-MC  Hull  1192 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  5/6/44,  Launched 
6/28/44,  Acquired  9/30/44,  Commissioned  9/30/44 
Comdr.  B.  G.  Howard  commanding 

AKA-93  YANCEY  ( ex-MC  Hull  1193 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MC  Contract  6/11/42,  Keel  laid  5/22/44,  Launched 
7/8/44,  Acquired  10/11/44,  Commissioned  10/11/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  R.  Rice  commanding 

AKA-94  WINSTON  (ex-MC  Hull  216) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kear- 
ny, N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  7/10/44,  Launched 
11/30/44,  Acquired  1/18/45,  Commissioned  1/19/45 
Comdr.  M.  C.  Wheyland  commanding 

AKA-95  MARQUETTE  (ex-MC  Hhll  217 ) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kear- 
ny, N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  8/30/44,  Launched 
4/29/45,  Acquired  6/19/45,  Commissioned  6/20/45 
Comdr.  J.  E.  Gabrielson  commanding 

AKA-96  MATHEWS  (ex-MC  Hull  218) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kear- 
ny, N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  9/15/44,  Launched 
12/22/44,  Acquired  3/3/45,  Commissioned  3/5/45 
Comdr.  C.  A.  Thorwall  commanding 

AKA-97  MERRICK  ( ex-MC  Hull  219 ) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kear- 
ny, N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  10/19/44,  Launched 
1/28/45,  Acquired  3/30/45,  Commissioned  3/31/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  E.  Read  commanding 

AKA-98  MONTAGUE  ( ex-MC  Hull  220) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kear- 
ny, N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  11/2/44,  Launched 
2/11/45,  Acquired  4/13/45,  Commissioned  4/13/45 
Capt.  B.  H.  Thomas,  Jr.  commanding 

AKA-99  ROLETTE  (ex-MC  Hull  221) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  12/2/44,  Launched 
3/11/45,  Acquired  4/26/45,  Commissioned  4/28/45, 
Comdr.  L.  W.  Wise  commanding 

AKA-100  OGLETHORPE  (ex-MC  Hull  222) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  7/18/41,  Keel  laid  12/26/44,  Launched 
4/15/45,  Acquired  6/5/45,  Commissioned  6/6/45, 
Capt.  J.  C.  Campbell  commanding 

AKA-101  OTTAWA  (ex-MC  Hull  1698) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  10/5/44,  Launched 
11/29/44,  Acquired  1/9/45,  Commissioned  2/8/45, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Jackson  Mizell  commanding 

AKA-102  PRENTISS  (ex-MC  Hull  1699) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  10/10/44,  Launched 
12/6/44,  Acquired  1/12/45,  In  ferry  commission 
1/12/45-1/14/45,  Commissioned  2/11/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  P.  Walker  commanding 


AKA-103  RANKIN  (ex-MC  Hull  1702) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  10/31/44,  Launched 
12/22/44,  Acquired  1/25/45,  In  ferry  commission 
1/25/45-1/27/45,  Commissioned  2/25/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  D.  Price  commanding 

AKA-104  SEMINOLE  (ex-MC  Hull  1703) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  11/7/44,  Launched 
12/28/44,  Acquired  2/6/45,  In  ferry  commission 
2/6/45-2/8/45,  Commissioned  3/8/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Budd  commanding 

AKA-105  SKAGIT  (ex-MC  Hull  1696) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  9/21/44,  Launched 
11/18/44,  Acquired  11/28/44,  Commissioned  5/2/45, 
Comdr.  R.  H.  Parker  commanding 

AKA-106  UNION  (ex-MC  Hull  1697) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  9/27/44,  Launched 
11/23/44,  Acquired  12/4/44,  Commissioned  4/25/45, 
Comdr.  H.  T.  Doughty  commanding 

AKA-107  VERMILION  (ex-MC  Hull  1700) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  10/17/44,  Launched 
12/12/44,  Acquired  12/23/44,  Commissioned  6/23/ 
45, 

Capt.  F.  B.  Eggers  commanding 

AKA-108  WASHBURN  (ex-MC  Hull  1701) 

Built  at  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

MC  Contract  4/4/43,  Keel  laid  10/24/44,  Launched 
12/18/44,  Acquired  12/30/44,  Commissioned  5/17/ 
45, 

Comdr.  W.  C.  Jackson  commanding 

AKA-109  SAN  JOAQUIN  (ex-MC  Hull  2896) 

Contract  awarded  to  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Kearney,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  4/24/45,  Keel  laid  8/17/45,  Contract  can- 
celed 8/27/45 

AKA-110  SEDGWICK  (ex-MC  Hull  2897) 

Contract  awarded  to  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  4/24/45,  Contract  canceled  8/27/45 

AKA-111  WHITFIELD  (ex-MC  Hull  2898) 

Contract  awarded  to  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  4/24/45,  Contract  canceled  8/27/45 

AKA-112  TULARE  (ex-SS  EVERGREEN  MARINER, 
MA  Hull  32) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

MA  Contract  6/10/54,  Keel  laid  2/16/53,  Launched 
12/22/53,  Acquired  1/12/56,  Commissioned  1/12/56 
Capt.  D.  W.  Todd  commanding 

LKA-113  CHARLESTON 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
6/11/65,  Keel  laid  12/5/66,  Launched  12/2/67,  Com- 
missioned 12/14/68 
Capt.  W.  F.  Zartmann  commanding 
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LKA-114  DURHAM 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
6/11/65,  Keel  laid  7/10/67,  Launched  3/29/68,  Com- 
missioning scheduled  for  May  1969 

LKA-115  MOBILE 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
6/11/65,  Keel  laid  1/15/68,  Launched  10/19/68, 
Commissioning  scheduled  for  July  1969 


LKA-116  ST.  LOUIS 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
6/11/65,  Keel  laid  4/3/68,  Launched  1/4/69,  Com- 
missioning scheduled  for  August  1969 

LKA-117  EL  PASO 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1966,  NSSC  Contract  8/22/66, 
Keel  laid  10/22/68,  Launch  scheduled  for  December 
1969 
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Part  C 


ATTACK  TRANSPORTS  (APA)  1 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ADAIR  ( APA-91 ) 

ALLENDALE  (APA-127) 

ALPINE  ( APA-92) 

AMERICAN  LEGION  (APA-17) 
APPLING  ( APA-58) 

ARENAC  (APA-128) 

ARTHUR  MIDDLETON  (APA-25) 
ATTALA  ( APA-130 ) 

AUDRAIN  ( APA-59 ) 

AUDUBON  ( APA-149) 

BANDERA  (APA-131) 

BANNER  (APA-60) 

BARNETT  (APA-5) 

BARNSTABLE  (APA-93) 

BARNWELL  (APA-132) 

BARROW  ( APA-61 ) 

BAXTER  ( APA-94) 

BAYFIELD  (APA-33) 

BECKHAM  ( APA-133) 

BERGEN  ( APA-150) 

BERRIEN  ( APA-62) 

BEXAR  (APA-237) 

BINGHAM  ( APA-225) 

BLADEN  (APA-63) 

BLAND  ( APA-134 ) 

BOLIVAR  ( APA-34 ) 

BOLLINGER  (APA-234) 


1 Attack  transports  (APA)  were  redesignated  amphibious  trans- 
ports (LPA)  by  SecNav  Instruction  5030. IE  of  14  Aug  68.  Since 
this  appendix  describes  these  ships  as  of  their  first  commissioning, 
new  designations  are  not  applied  to  any  of  the  ships  listed  since 
all  commissioned  before  the  new  designations. 


BOSQUE  ( APA-135) 
BOTETOURT  (APA-136) 
BOTTINEAU  (APA-235) 

BOWIE  ( APA-137 ) 

BRACKEN  (APA-64) 

BRAXTON  ( APA-138) 

BRISCOE  ( APA-65) 
BROADWATER  (APA-139) 
BRONX  ( APA-236) 
BROOKINGS  ( APA-140) 

BRULE  ( APA-66) 
BUCKINGHAM  (APA-141) 
BURLEIGH  ( APA-95) 
BURLESON  ( APA-67) 

BUTTE  ( APA-68) 

CALLAWAY  (APA-35) 
CALVERT  (APA-32) 

CAMBRIA  ( APA-36) 

CARLISLE  (APA-69) 
CARTERET  (APA-70) 

CATRON  (APA-71) 

CAVALIER  ( APA-37) 

CECIL  ( APA-96) 

CHARLES  CARROLL  (APA-28) 
CHILTON  ( APA-38) 
CLARENDON  (APA-72) 

CLAY  ( APA-39) 

CLEARFIELD  (APA-142) 
CLEBURNE  (APA-73) 
CLERMONT  (APA-143) 
CLINTON  (APA-144) 

COLBERT  (APA-145) 
COLLINGSWORTH  (APA-146) 
COLUSA  ( APA-74) 


USS  Clay  (APA-39) ^1943. 
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CORTLAND  (APA-75) 

COTTLE  ( APA-147 ) 

CRENSHAW  ( APA-76) 

CRESCENT  CITY  (APA-21) 
CRITTENDEN  (APA-77) 
CROCKETT  ( APA-148) 

CULLMAN  ( APA-78) 

CUSTER  ( APA-40) 

DADE  (APA-99) 

DANE  ( APA-238) 

DARKE  ( APA-159 ) 

DAUPHIN  (APA-97) 

DAWSON  (APA-79) 

DEUEL  ( APA-160 ) 

DICKENS  ( APA-161) 

DOYEN  (APA-1) 

DREW  ( A PA-1 62 ) 

DU  PAGE  ( AP A^il ) 

DUTCHESS  ( APA-98 ) 

EASTLAND  (APA-163) 
EDGECOMBE  (APA-164) 
♦EDWARD  RUTLEDGE  (APA-24) 
EFFINGHAM  (APA-165) 
ELKHART  (APA-80) 

ELMORE  (APA-42) 

FALLON  ( APA-81 ) 

FAYETTE  (APA-43) 

FELAND  ( APA-11) 

FERGUS  ( APA-82) 

FILLMORE  ( APA-83) 

FOND  DU  LAC  (APA-166) 
FREDERICK  FUNSTON  (APA-89) 
FREESTONE  (APA-167) 
FREMONT  ( APA-44) 

FULLER  (APA-7) 

GAGE  (APA-168) 

GALLATIN  (APA-169) 

GARRARD  (APA-84) 

GASCONADE  (APA-85) 

GASPER  (APA-170) 

GILLIAM  ( APA-57) 

GENEVA  ( APA-86) 

GEORGE  CLYMER  (APA-27) 
GLYNN  ( APA-239 ) 

GOODHUE  ( APA-1 07 ) 

GOSHEN  (APA-108) 

GRAFTON  ( APA-1 09) 

GRANVILLE  (APA-171) 

GRIGGS  (APA-1 10) 

GRIMES  ( APA-172 ) 

GRUNDY  ( APA-111) 

GUILFORD  (APA-1 12) 

HAMBLEN  (APA-114) 

HAMPTON  (APA-1 15) 

HANOVER  (APA-1 16) 

HANSFORD  (APA-106) 
♦HARNETT  (APA-240) 

HARRIS  ( APA-2) 

HARRY  LEE  (APA-10) 

HASKELL  ( APA-117 ) 
♦HEMPSTEAD  (APA-241) 
HENDRY  ( APA-118) 

HENRICO  (APA^5) 

HENRY  T.  ALLEN  (APA-15) 
HEYWOOD  (APA-6) 

HIGHLANDS  (APA-119) 
HINSDALE  ( APA-120 ) 

HOCKING  (APA-121) 

HUNTER  LIGGETT  (APA-14) 
HYDE  ( APA-173) 

♦IREDELL  ( APA-242 ) 

JAMES  O’HARA  (APA-90) 
JERAULD  ( APA-174) 

J.  FRANKLIN  BELL  (APA-16) 


♦Names  canceled. 


JOHN  PENN  ( APA-23 ) 

♦JOSEPH  HEWES  (APA-22) 
JOSEPH  T.  DICKMAN  (APA-13) 
KARNES  ( APA-175) 

KENTON  ( APA-122) 

KERSHAW  (APA-176) 
KINGSBURY  (APA-177) 

KITTSON  (APA-123) 

KNOX  ( APA-46 ) 

LA  PORTE  ( APA-151) 

LAGRANGE  (APA-124) 

LAMAR  ( APA-47 ) 

LANDER  (APA-1 78) 

LANIER  ( APA-125) 

LATIMER  ( APA-152) 
LAUDERDALE  (APA-179) 
LAURENS  ( APA-153) 

LAVACA  (APA-1 80) 

LEEDSTOWN  (APA-56) 

LENAWEE  ( APA-195 ) 

LEON  ( APA-48) 

LEONARD  WOOD  (APA-12) 
LOGAN  ( APA-196 ) 

LOWNDES  ( APA-154) 

LUBBOCK  (APA-197) 

LUZERNE  ( APA-243 ) 

LYCOMING  ( APA-155 ) 

McCAWLEY  (APA^) 

McCRACKEN  (APA-198) 
♦Mclennan  (apa-246) 

♦MADERA  (APA-244) 

MAGOFFIN  (APA-1 99) 
MARATHON  (APA-200) 
♦MARICOPA  (APA-245) 

MARVIN  H.  McINTYRE  (APA-129) 
♦MECKLENBURG  (APA-247) 
MELLETTE  (APA-156) 

MENARD  ( APA-201 ) 

MENDOCINO  (APA-100) 

MENIFEE  (APA-202) 
MERIWETHER  (APA-203) 
MIFFLIN  (APA-207) 

MISSOULA  (APA-211) 

MONORVIA  ( APA-31 ) 

MONTROSE  ( APA-212 ) 
MOUNTRAIL  (APA-213) 

NAPA  (APA-157) 

NATRONA  ( APA-214 ) 

NAVARRO  ( APA-215 ) 

NESHOBA  ( APA-216) 

NEVILLE  ( APA-9) 

NEW  KENT  (APA-217) 
NEWBERRY  (APA-158) 

NIAGARA  ( APA-87 ) 

NOBLE  ( APA-218) 

OCONTO  (APA-1 87) 

OKALOOSA  ( APA-219) 
OKANOGAN  (APA-220) 
OLMSTEAD  (APA-188) 

ONEIDA  ( APA-221 ) 

ORMSBY  (APA-49) 

OXFORD  (APA-1 89) 

PAUL  REVERE  (APA-248) 
PICKAWAY  (APA-222) 

PICKENS  (APA-1 90) 

PIERCE  ( APA-50) 

PITT  (APA-223) 

PONDERA  (APA-191) 

PRESIDENT  ADAMS  (APA-19) 
PRESIDENT  HAYES  (APA-20) 
PRESIDENT  JACKSON  (APA-18) 
PRESIDIO  ( APA-88 ) 

QUEENS  (APA-103) 

RANDALL  (APA-224) 

RAWLINS  ( APA-226) 

RENVILLE  (APA-227) 
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RIVERSIDE  (APA-102) 

ROCKBRIDGE  (APA-228) 

ROCKINGHAM  (APA-229) 

ROCKWALL  ( APA-230) 

RUTLAND  ( APA-192 ) 

SAINT  CROIX  ( APA-231) 

SAINT  MARY’S  (APA-126) 

SAMUEL  CHASE  (APA-26) 

SAN  SABA  ( APA-232) 

SANBORN  ( APA-193 ) 

SANDOVAL  ( APA-194) 

SARASOTA  ( APA-204) 

SEVIER  ( APA-233) 

SHELBY  (APA-105) 

SHERBURNE  (APA-205) 

SHERIDAN  ( APA-51 ) 

SIBLEY  (APA-206) 

SITKA  ( APA-113) 

SUMTER  ( APA-52 ) 

TALLADEGA  (APA-208) 

TAZEWELL  (APA-209) 

TELFAIR  (APA-210) 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (APA-30) 

THOMAS  STONE  (APA-29) 

WARREN  ( APA-53) 

WAYNE  (APA-54) 

WESTMORELAND  (APA-104) 

WILLIAM  P.  BIDDLE  (APA-8) 

WINDSOR  ( APA-55) 

ZEILIN  (APA-3) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  who  were  never 
completed ) 

Name  and  Hull  Number 

DOYEN  (APA-1)  Class:  1,  11 
HARRIS  (APA-2)  Class:  2,  3,  13,  16,  17 
McCAWLEY  (APA-4)  Class:  4 
BARNETT  (APA-5)  Class:  5 
HEYWOOD  (APA-6)  Class:  6,  7,  8,  9 
HARRY  LEE  (APA-10)  Class:  10 
LEONARD  WOOD  (APA-12)  Class:  12,  14 
HENRY  T.  ALLEN  (APA-15)  Class:  15 
PRESIDENT  JACKSON  (APA  -18)  Class:  18,  19,  20,  29, 
30 

CRESCENT  CITY  (APA-21)  Class:  21,  28,  31,  32 
JOHN  PENN  ( APA-23 ) Class:  (22),  23,  (24) 
ARTHUR  MIDDLETON  (APA-25)  Class:  25,  26,  27 
BAYFIELD  (APA-33)  Class:  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  92,  93,  95,  96,  99,  100, 
101,  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109 
ORMSBY  (APA— 49)  Class:  49,50,51 
SUMTER  (APA-52)  Class:  52,  53,  54,  94 
WINDSOR  (APA-55)  Class:  55,  56,  91,  97,  98,  105,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116 

GILLIAM  ( APA-57 ) Class:  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64, 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88 
FREDERICK  FUNSTON  (APA-89)  Class:  89,  90 
HASKELL  ( APA-117)  Class:  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  123, 
124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135, 

136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147, 

148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159, 

160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  171, 

172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  (181),  (182), 
(183),  (184),  (185),  (186),  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192, 
193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204, 

205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216, 

217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  226,  227, 
228,  229,  230,  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239, 
(*240),  (*241),  (242),  (243),  (244),  (245),  (246).  (247) 
PAUL  REVERE  (APA-248)  Class:  248,  249 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST— APA 

DOYEN  Class  (APA  1, 11)  : 

Length  Overall:  414'6" 

Extreme  Beam : 56' 

Limiting  Displacement : 6,710  tons ; Limiting  Draft 
18'6" 

Designed  Speed : 19  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  30,  Enl. : 436  (APA  1)  ; 

Off. : 32,  Enl. : 424  (APA  11) 

Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  64,  Enl.:  730  (APA  1)  ; 
Off. : 71,  Enl. : 819  (APA  11) 

Cargo  Capacity : 90,000  cu.  ft.,  400  tons 
Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : (4  ) 3"/50,  (2)  40mm.  twin, 
(10)  20mm. 

Engines : Mfr. : WESTGH,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr. /Type  B/WD 
Propulsion : Props. : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,000 

HARRIS  Class  (APA  2-3, 12-17)  : 

Length  Overall:  535'2" 

Extreme  Beam : 72'4" 

Limiting  Displacement : 21,900  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
31 '3" 

Designed  Speed : 17.2  knots  (APA  2)  ; 18  knots  (APA 
3)  ; 16.7  knots  (APA  13,  15)  ; 15  knots  (APA  14)  ; 
17  knots  (APA  16)  ; 17.5  (APA  17) 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  37,  Enl.:  585  (APA  2)  ; 
Off. : 29,  Enl. : 638  (APA  3)  ; Off. : 67,  Enl. : 657 
(APA  12)  ; Off. : 58,  Enl. : 635  (APA  13)  ; Off. : 
52,  Enl. : 673  (APA  14-15)  ; Off. : 46  Enl. : 637 
(APA  16)  ; Off. : 43,  Enl. : 639  (APA  17) 
Troop  Capacity : Off. : 126,  Enl. : 1,557  (APA  2)  ; 
Off. : 121,  Enl. : 1,558  (APA  3)  ; Off. : 117,  Enl. : 
1,809  (APA  12);  Off.  :95,  Enl.:  1,961  (APA 
13)  ; Off.:  107,  Enl.:  1,417  (APA  14-15;  Off.: 
103,  Enl.:  1,740  (APA  16);  Off.:  107,  Enl.: 
1,537  (APA  17) 

Cargo  Capacity:  190,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  2-3)  ; 150,000 
cu.  ft.  (APA  12)  ; 170,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  13)  ; 140,000 
cu.  ft.  (APA  14).;  409,400  cu.  ft.  (APA  15)  ; 200,000 
cu.  ft.  (APA  16)  ; 120,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  17)  ; 2,200 
tons  (APA  2)  ; 2,000  tons  (APA  3)  ; 1,700  tons 
(APA  12)  ; 2,600  tons  (APA  13)  ; 1,900  tons  (APA 
14)  ; not  available  (APA  15)  ; 2,300  tons  (APA 
16)  ; 2,500  tons  (APA  17) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 3"/50:  (4)  single  (APA 
2-3,  12-17)  ; 40mm.:  (2)  twin  (APA  2,  12-17),  (1) 
twin  (APA  3),  1 quad.  (APA  3)  ; 1.1":  (2)  quad. 
(APA  14-15,  17)  ; 20mm.:  (10)  single  (APA  2,  17), 
(10)  twin  (APA  3),  (15)  single  (APA  14-15),  (16) 
single  (APA  12,  16),  (18)  single  (APA  13) 
Engines:  Mfr.:  BETH  (Cur.)  (APA  2,  12-14,  16); 
NN  (Cur.)  (APA  3);  WESTGH  (APA  15,  17); 
Type  Drive:  TR 

Boilers:  No.:  8;  Mfr. /Type:  YARHDR  (APA  2,  12- 
14)  ; B/WHDR  (APA  3, 15-17) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
12,000, 10,000  (APA  13) 

McCAWLEY  Class  (APA  4-5)  : 

Length  Overall:  486'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  63'9" 

Full  Load  Displacement : 13,121  tons ; Max.  Draft : 
23'11" 

Designed  Speed  : 15  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 41,  Enl. : 437 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 88,  Enl. : 1,207 
Cargo  Capacity:  164,561  cu.  ft.  (APA  4)  ; 130,000  cu. 
ft.  (APA  5)  ; not  available  (APA  4)  ; 1,700  tons 
(APA  5) 
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Armament:  (4)  3"/50,  (2  ) 40mm.  twin,  (18)  20mm. 
single 

Engines : Mfr. : Sulzer ; Type  Drive : DR 
Boilers : None 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,000 

HEYWOOD  Class  (APA  6-9)  : 

Length  Overall : 507' 

Extreme  Beam : 56' 

Limiting  Displacement : 14,450  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
25'6" 

Designed  Speed  : 16.8  knots  (APA  6)  ; 16  knots  (APA 
7,9)  ; 16.5  kndts  (APA  8) 

Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  46,  Enl. : 504  (APA  6); 
Off.:  43,  Enl.:  337  (APA  7)  ; Off.:  45,  Enl.: 
515  (APA  8)  ; Off. : 50,  Enl. : 524  (APA  9) 
Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  75,  Enl.:  1,203  (APA  6)  ; 
Off. : 60,  Enl. : 898  (APA-7)  ; Off. : 66,  Enl. : 

990  (APA  8)  ; Off. : 64,  Enl. : 1,249  (APA  9) 
Cargo  Capacity:  150,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  6,  8)  ; 130,000 
eu.  ft.  (APA  7)  ; 145,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  9)  ; 2,900  tons 
(APA  6,  8)  ; 2,400  tons  (APA  7)  ; L800  tons 
(APA  9) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945):  3"/50:  (4)  single  (APA 
6-9)  ; 40mm.:  (2)  twin  (APA  6-9)  ; 20mm.:  (16) 
(APA  6,  9)  ; (8)  twin  (APA  7-8) 

Engines : Mfr. : DEL ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 4,  Mfr/Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

9.500 

HARRY  LEE  Class  (APA  10,  23) 

Length  Overall : 475 '4" 

Extreme  Beam : 61'6" 

Limiting  Displacement : 14,250  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'4" 

Designed  Speed  : 16  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 37,  Enl. : 416 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 42,  Enl. : 917 
Cargo  Capacity:  175,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  10);  167,704 
cu.  ft.  (APA  23)  ; 1,200  tons  (APA  10)  ; not  avail- 
able (APA  23) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : (4)  3'/50  single,  (2)  40mm. 

twin,  (16)  20mm,  single 
Engines : Mfr. : NYS  (Par.),  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 4,  Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
7,200 

PRESIDENT  JACKSON  Class  (APA  18-20,  30)  : 

Length  Overall : 491'10" 

Extreme  Beam : 69'6" 

Trial  Displacement : 11,760  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'6" 

Designed  Speed:  17  knots  (APA  18-20);  18  knots 
(APA  30) 

Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 35,  Enl. : 477  (APA  18)  ; 
Off. : 36,  Enl. : 477  (APA  19)  ; Off. : 36,  Enl. : 477 
(APA  20)  ; Off. : 58  Enl. : 535  (APA  30) 

Troop  Capacity : Off. : 70,  Enl. : 1,312  (APA  18)  ; 
Off. : 76,  Enl. : 1,258  (APA  19)  ; Off. : 76,  Enl. : 
1,312  (APA  20)  ; Off.  : 68,  Enl. : 1,197  (APA  30) 
Cargo  Capacity:  185,000  cu.  ft.;  3,500  tons  (APA  18, 
30),  3,600  tons  (APA  19),  2,500  tons  (APA  20) 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  3''/50:  (4)  single  (APA 
18-20,  30);  40mm.:  (2)  twin  (APA  20,  30),  (2) 
single  (APA  18-19)  ; 20mm.:  (12)  single  (APA  18), 
(16)  single  (APA  19),  (14)  single  (APA  20),  (18) 
single  (APA  30) 

Engines  : Mfr. : NN  ; Type  Drive  : TR 
Boilers : No.  2,  Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

8.500 


CRESCENT  CITY  Class  (APA  21,  28, 31-32)  : 

Length  Overall : 491' 

Extreme  Beam : 65'6'' 

Limiting  Displacement,  14,247  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
25'8'' 

Designed  Speed : 17  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  36,  Enl.:  498  (APA  21)  ; 
Off. : 58,  Enl. : 554  (APA  28)  ; Off. : 55,  Enl. : 
500  (APA  31)  ; Off.:  48,  Enl.:  510  (APA  32) 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 58,  Enl. : 1,102  (APA  21)  ; 
Off. : 67,  Enl. : 1,255  (APA  28)  ; Off. : 103,  Enl. : 
1,352  (APA  31)  ; Off. : 92,  Enl. : 1,191  (APA  32) 
Cargo  Capacity:  140,000  cu.  ft.  (APA  21)  ; 130,000 
cu.  ft.  (APA  28,  31-32)  ; 2,300  tons  (APA  21)  ; 
2,700  tons  (APA  28.  31-32) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 5"/38:  (1)  single  (APA 
31-32)  ; 3' 750:  (4)  single  (APA  21,  28,  31)  ; (3) 
single  (APA  30)  ; 40  mm.:  (2)  twin  (APA  21,  28, 
32)  ; (1)  twin  (APA  31)  ; (2)  single  (APA  21)  ; 
20mm.:  (14)  single  (APA  21)  ; (18)  single  (APA 
28)  ; (11)  twin  (APA  31)  ; (4)  twin  (APA  32) 
Engines : Mfr. : GE,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 7,800 

ARTHUR  MIDDLETON  Class  (APA  25-27)  : 

Length  Overall : 489' 

Extreme  Beam : 69'9'' 

Trial  Displacement:  11,760;  Limiting  Draft:  27'4" 
Trial  Speed : 18.4  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  29,  Enl.:  501  (APA  25)  ; 
Off.:  33,  Enl.:  448  (APA  26)  ; Off.:  37,  Enl.: 
465  (APA  27) 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 32,  Enl. : 1,155  (APA  25)  ; 
Off. : 98,  Enl. : 1,348  (APA  26)  ; Off. : 40,  Enl. : 
1,264  (APA  27) 

Cargo  Capacity:  200,000  cu.  ft.;  2,700  tons  (APA 
25-26)  ; 3,500  tons  (APA  27) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945):  3''/58:  (4)  single  (APA 
25-27)  ; 40mm. : (2)  twin  (APA  25-27)  ; 20mm. : 
(10)  single  (APA  25)  ; (8)  single  (APA  26-27) 
Engines : Mfr. : GE,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type  : F/WD 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

8,500 

BAYFIELD  Class  (APA  33-48,  92-93,  95-96,  99-102,  104, 
106-116)  : 

Length  Overall : 492' 

Extreme  Beam  69'6" 

Trial  Displacement:  11,760;  Limiting  Draft:  23'3" 
Trial  Speed : 18.4  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company : Off. : 51.  Enl. : 524 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 80,  Enl. : 1,146 

Flag  Accommodations : Off. : 43,  Enl. : 108 
Cargo  Capacity  : 200,000  eu.  ft.  (APA  33-39)  ; 175,000 
cu.  ft.  (APA-40-48)  ; 180,500  cu.  ft.  (APA  92-93, 
95-96,  99-102,  104,  106-116)  ; 4,700  tons  (APA  33- 
48)  ; 4,500  tons  (APA  92-93,  96,  106-116)  ; 4,800 
tons  (APA  95,  106-116) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 5''/38:  (2)  single;  40mm.: 
(2)  twin  (APA  33,  47,  93,  96,  100-102,  106-112, 
114-115)  ; (4)  twin  (APA  35-42,  45-46,  92,  95,  104, 
113,  116);  (3)  twin  (APA  44);  20  mm.:  (18) 
single  ; 1.1'' : (2)  quad.  (APA  34,  43,  48) 

Engines:  Mfr.:  GE  (APA  33-45,  92-93,  96,  99-102, 
104,  106-116)  ; WESTGH  (APA  46-48,  95)  ; Type 
Drive : TR 

Boilers:  No.:  2,  Mfr./Type:  CED  (APA  33-39, 
92-93)  ; FWD  (APA  40-48,  95,  99-102,  104,  110- 
116)  ; BWD  (APA  96) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

8,500 
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ORMSBY  Class  (APA  49-51)  : 

Length  Overall : 459'3" 

Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Trial  Displacement : 13,910  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 24' 
Trial  Speed : 16.5  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  46,  Enl. : 478  (APA  49)  ; 
Off.:  43,  Enl.:  478  (APA  50)  ; Off.:  42,  Enl.: 
478  (APA  51) 

Troop  Capacity : Off. : 83,  Enl. : 1,465  (APA  49)  ; 
Off. : 91,  Enl. : 1,475  (APA  50)  ; Off. : 91,  Enl. : 
1,474  (APA  51) 

Cargo  Capacity  : 150,000  cu.  ft. ; 2,700  tons 
Armament:  5"/38:  (2)  single;  40  mm.:  (4)  twin; 
20  mm.:  (18)  single  (APA  49);  (14)  twin  (APA 
50)  ; (12)  twin  (APA  51) 

Engines : Mfr : GE,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type : F/WD 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

6,000 

SUMTER  Class  (APA  52-54,  94) 

Length  Overall:  468'8" 

Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Trial  Displacement : 13,910  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
13'3'' 

Trial  Speed  : 16.5  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  39,  Enl.:  410  (APA  52)  ; 
Off.:  38,  Enl.:  619  (APA  53)  ; Off.:  57,  Enl.: 
478  (APA  54)  ; Off.:  56,  Enl.:  498  (APA  94) 
Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  91,  Enl.:  1,472(APA  52)  ; 
Off. : 93  Enl. : 1400  (APA  53)  ; Off. : 93,  Enl. : 
1,340 ( APA  54)  ; Off.:  95,  Enl.:  1,422(APA  94) 
Cargo  Capacity:  170,000  cu.  ft.;  1,300  tons  (APA 
52-54)  ; 1,400  tons  (APA  91) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : (2  ) 5''/38  single ; (4)  40mm. 

twin;  (10)  20mm.  twin 
Engines : Mfr. : GE,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers:  No.:  2,  Mfr./Type:  B/WHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

6,000 

WINDSOR  Class  (APA  55-56,  91,  97-98,  103,  105)  : 

Length  Overall:  473'1'' 

Extreme  Beam : 66' 

Limiting  Displacement : 13,143  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
25' 

Trial  Speed : 18.6  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  54,  Enl.:  498  (APA  55, 
97)  ; Off. : 42  Enl.:  434  (APA  98,  103,  105)  ; 
Off. : 91,  Enl. : 522  (APA  56) 

Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  91,  Enl.:  1,420  (APA  55, 
97)  ; Off. : 94,  Enl. : 1,463  (APA  98,  103,  105)  ; 
Off. : 91,  Enl. : 1,496  (APA  56) 

Cargo  Capacity : 150,000  cu.  ft.,  1,600  tons 
Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 5"/38:  (2)  single;  40mm.: 
(2)  twin;  20mm.:  (18)  single  (APA  55,  91,  97-98, 
103,105) 

Engines : Mfr. : BETH,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 

8,000 

GILLIAM  Class  (APA  57-88)  : 

Length  Overall : 426' 

Extreme  Beam : 58' 

Trial  Displacement : 7,000  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 16' 
Trial  Speed.  16  knots 

Armament:  (1)  5''/38;  (4)  40mm.  twin;  (10)  20mm. 
single 

Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off : 27,  Enl. : 295 
Troop  Capacity : Off. : 47,  Enl. : 802 
Cargo  Capacity : 85,000  cu.  ft. ; 2,600  tons  (APA  57)  ; 
600  tons  (APA  58,  60-88)  ; 590  tons  (APA  59) 


Engines : Mfr. : WESTGH,  Type  Drive : TE 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type : B/WHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

6,000 

FREDERICK  FUNSTON  Class  (APA  89-90)  : 

Length  Overall:  492'3" 

Extreme  Beam:  69'6'' 

Limiting  Displacement : 16,150  tons  ; Limiting  Draft : 
26'6" 

Trial  Speed  : 18.6  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off.:  62,  Enl.:  514  (APA  89)  ; 

Off. : 58,  Enl. : 480  (APA  90) 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 140,  Enl. : 2,148  (APA  89)  ; 

Off. : 150,  Enl. : 2,050  (APA  90) 

Cargo  Capacity : 125,000  cu.  ft. ; 1,500  tons 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5''/38:  (1)  single:  3"/50: 
(2)  single;  40mm.:  (2)  twin  (APA  89)  ; 1.1":  (2) 
quad.  (APA  90)  ; 20mm. : (16)  single 
Engines : Mfr : BETH,  Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type : B.  WHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Horsepower : 8,000 

HASKELL  Class  (APA  117-180,  187-239)  : 

Length  Overall : 455' 

Extreme  Beam : 62' 

Trial  Displacement : 14,837  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 24' 
Speed : 19  knots  (APA  117-196)  ; 18  knots  (APA  197- 
206,  208-239)  ; 19  knots  (APA  207) 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 56,  Enl. : 480 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 86,  Enl. : 1,475 
Cargo  Capacity : 150,000  cu.  ft. ; 2,900  tons 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (1);  40mm.:  (1) 
quad  mount;  (4)  twin  mounts;  20mm.:  (10)  single 
mounts 

Engines : Mfr. : Wes  (APA  117,  122,  129, 131, 133,  141- 
145,  151-180,  204-231)  ; JHendy  (APA  118-121,  123, 
125-128,  130,  132,  134-140,  146-150,  232-239)  ; A/C 
(APA  187-203)  ; Type : TR 

Boilers:  No. : 2;  Mfr./Type:  BWHDR  (APA  117-150, 
155-156,  169-180,  201,  204,  207-211,  213,  218,  224- 
225,  231-239)  ; CEHDR  (APA  151-154,  157-168, 
187-200,  202-203,  205-206,  212,  214-217,  219-223, 
226-230) 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,500 

PAUL  REVERE  Class  (APA  248-249)  : 

Length  Overall : 564' 

Extreme  Beam : 76' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 16,838  tons ; Max.  Nav. 

Draft:  27'  (APA  248)  ; 26'  (APA  249) 

Trial  speed : Classified 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off. : 64,  Enl. : 510  (APA  248)  ; 

Off. : 61,  Enl. : 505  (APA  249) 

Troop  Capacity : Off. : 98,  Enl. : 1,980  (APA  248)  ; 

Off. : 100,  Enl. : 1,550  (APA  249) 

Flag  Accommodations:  Off.:  26,  Enl.:  68  (APA 

248-249) 

Cargo  Capacity  : 137,678  cu.  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  3"/50 
Engines  : Mfr. : GE,  Type  Drive : STT 
Boilers  : No. : 2,  Mfr./Type : FW2DRS 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
Classified 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

APA-l  DOYEN  (ex-AP-2,  MC  HULL  181) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  MC  Contract  2/24/41,  Acquired 
1/10/41,  Keel  laid  9/18/41,  Launched  7/9/42,  Re- 
classified APA-l  on  2/1/43,  Commissioned  5/22/43 
Comdr.  P.  F.  Dugan  commanding 


330-718  0—69 
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USS  Paul  Revere  (APA-248)— March  1964. 


APA-2  HARRIS  (ex-AP-8,  SS  PRESIDENT  GRANT, 
SS  PINE  TREE  STATE) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  No- 
vember 1921,  Acquired  7/17/40,  In  ordinary  com- 
mission 8/19/40,  Commissioned  11/5/40 
Capt.  O.  M.  Forster  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-2  on  2/1/43 

APA-3  ZEILIN  (ex-AP-9,  SS  PRESIDENT  JACKSON, 
SS  SILVER  STATE) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  May 
1921,  Acquired  7/17/40,  In  ordinary  commission 
8/19/40,  Commissioned  1/3/42 
Capt.  Pat  Buchanan  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-3  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  R.  J.  Bellerby  commanding 

APA-4  McCAWLEY  (ex-AP-10,  SS  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA) 

Built  at  Furness  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Haverton-Hill-on- 
Tees,  England 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  August 
1928,  Acquired  7/26/40,  In  ordinary  commission 
8/6/40,  Commissioned  9/10/40 
Capt.  H.  D.  McHenry  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-4  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  R.  H.  Rodgers  commanding 

APA-5  BARNETT  (ex-AP-11,  SS  SANTA  MARIA) 

Built  at  Furness  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Haverton-Hill-on- 
Tees,  England 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  April 
1928,  Acquired  8/9/40,  In  ordinary  commission 
9/9/40,  Commissioned  9/25/40,  Capt.  L.  S.  Pamperin 
commanding 


Reclassified  APA-5  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  C.  A.  Bailey  commanding 

APA-6  HEYWOOD  (ex-AP-12,  SS  CITY  OF  BALTI- 
MORE, ^S  STEADFAST) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  May 
1919,  Acquired  10/26/40,  In  ordinary  commission 
11/8/40,  Commissioned  2/19/41 
Capt.  R.  J.  Carstarphen  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-6  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  H.  B.  Knowles  commanding 

APA-7  FULLER  (ex-AP-14,  SS  CITY  OF  NEWPORT 
NEWS,  SS  ARCHER) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  Febru- 
ary 1919,  Acquired  11/12/40,  In  ordinary  commis- 
sion 11/12/40,  Commissioned  4/9/41 
Capt.  P.  H.  Theiss  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-7  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  H.  E.  Thornhill  commanding 

APA-8  WILLIAM  P.  BIDDLE  (ex-AP-15,  SS  CITY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SS  CITY  OF  HAMBURG,  SS 
ECLIPSE,  SS  WAR  SURF) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1919,  Acquired  11/13/40,  In  ordinary  commis- 
sion 11/13/40,  Commissioned  2/3/41 
Capt.  C.  D.  Edgar  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-8  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  P.  R.  Glutting  commanding 
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APA-9  NEVILLE  (ex-AP-16,  SS  CITY  OF  NOR- 
FOLK, SS  INDEPENDENCE,  SS  WAR  HARBOR) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  No- 
vember 1918,  Acquired  12/14/40,  In  ordinary  com- 
mission 12/19/40,  Commissioned  5/14/41,  Capt. 
C.  A.  Bailey  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-9  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  W.  O.  Bailey  commanding 

APA-10  HARRY  LEE  (ex-AP-17,  SS  EXOCHORDA) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Construction  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 1931,  Acquired  10/30/40,  Commissioned 
12/27/40,  Capt.  R.  P.  Hinrichs  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-10  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  D.  W.  Loomis  commanding 

A PA-11  FELAND  (ex-AP-18,  MC  Hull  182) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  9/9/40,  MC  Contract  2/24/41,  Keel  laid 
11/25/41,  Launched  11/10/42 
Reclassified  APA-11  on  2/1/43,  Acquired  1/10/41, 
Commissioned  6/21/43 
Capt.  C.  A.  Mission  commanding 

APA-12  LEONARD  WOOD  (ex-AP-25,  SS  WEST- 
ERN WORLD,  SS  NUTMEG  STATE) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. 

Authorized  7/11/19,  Construction  completed  in  May 
1922,  Acquired  6/3/41,  Commissioned  6/10/41, 
Comdr.  H.  G.  Bradbury,  USCG,  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-12  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  Merlin  O’Neill,  USCG,  commanding 

APA-13  JOSEPH  T.  DICKMAN  (ex-AP-26,  SS 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  SS  PRESIDENT  PIERCE, 
SS  PENINSULA  STATE) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/11/19,  Construction  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 1922,  Acquired  5/27/41,  Commissioned  6/10/41 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  W.  Harwood,  USCG,  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-13  on  2/1/43 

APA-14  HUNTER  LIGGETT  (ex-AP-27,  SS  PAN 
AMERICA,  SS  PAMETTO  STATE) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. 

Authorized  7/11/19,  Construction  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1922,  Acquired  5/27/41,  Commissioned  6/9/41 
Comdr.  L.  W.  Perkins,  USCG,  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-14  on  2/1/43 

APA-15  HENRY  T.  ALLEN  (ex-AP-30,  SS  PRESI- 
DENT JEFFERSON,  SS  WENATCHEE) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/11/19,  Construction  completed  in  March 
1921,  Acquired  12/6/41,  In  ordinary  commission 
12/6/41,  Commissioned  4/22/42 
Capt.  P.  A.  Stevens  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-15  on  2/1/43 

APA-16  J.  FRANKLIN  BELL  (ex-AP-34,  SS  PRES- 
IDENT mckinley,  ss  keystone  state) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/11/19,  Construction  completed  in  June 
1921,  Acquired  12/26/41,  In  ordinary  commission 
12/26/41,  Commissioned  4/2/42 
Capt.  H.  J.  Grassie  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-16  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  J.  B.  McGovern  commanding 


APA-17  AMERICAN  LEGION  (ex-AP-35,  SS  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION,  SS  KODA) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/11/19,  USSB  Contract  1/10/18,  Keel  laid 
1/12/19,  Launched  10/11/19,  Acquired  8/26/41, 
Commissioned  8/26/41 
Comdr.  T.  D.  Warner  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-17  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  R.  C.  Welles  commanding 

APA-18  PRESIDENT  JACKSON  (ex-AP-37,  SS 
PRESIDENT  JACKSON  MC  Hull  53) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  2/6/39,  Keel  laid 
10/2/39,  Launched  6/7/40,  Acquired  6/30/41,  Com- 
missioned 1/16/42 
Comdr.  C.  W.  Weitzel  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-18  on  2/1/43 

APA-19  PRESIDENT  ADAMS  (ex-AP-38,  MC  Hull 
57) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  2/6/39,  Keel  laid 
6/10/40,  Launched  1/31/41,  Acquired  6/5/41,  Com- 
missioned 11/19/41 
Comdr.  C.  W.  Brewington  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-19  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  F.  H.  Dean  commanding 

APA-20  PRESIDENT  HAYES  (ex-AP-39,  MC  Hull 
55) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  2/6/39,  Keel  laid 
12/26/39,  Launched  10/4/40,  Acquired  7/7/41,  Com- 
missioned 12/15/41 
Comdr.  F.  W.  Benson  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-20  on  2/1/43 

APA-21  CRESCENT  CITY  (ex-AP-40,  SS  DELOR- 
LEANS,  MC  Hull  49) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  12/21/38 
Keel  laid  5/8/39,  Launched  2/17/40,  Acquired  6/9/41, 
Commissioned  10/10/41 
Comdr.  W.  C.  Calhoun  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-21  on  2/1/43 
Capt.  J.  R.  Sullivan  commanding 

APA-22  JOSEPH  HEWES  (AP-50,  ex-SS  EXCALI- 
BUR) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Construction  completed  in  De- 
cember 1930,  Acquired  1/8/42,  In  ordinary  commis- 
sion 4/6/42,  Commissioned  as  AP-50  on  5/1/42 
Capt.  R.  McL.  Smith  commanding 
Torpedoed  and  sunk  by  U-173  off  Fedhala,  French 
Morocco,  11/11/42 

APA-23  JOHN  PENN  (ex-AP-51,  SS  EXCAMBION) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Construction  completed  in  July 
1931,  Acquired  1/8/42,  In  ordinary  commission 
4/6/42,  Commissioned  5/9/42 
Capt.  H.  W.  Need  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-23  on  2/1/43 
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APA-24  EDWARD  RUTLEDGE  (AP-52,  ex-SS  EX- 
ETER) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Construction  completed  in  May 
1931,  Acquired  1/7/42,  Commissioned  as  AP-52  on 
4/18/42 

Capt.  M.  W.  Hutchinson,  Jr.  commanding 
Torpedoed  and  sunk  by  U-130  off  Fedhala,  French 
Morocco,  11/12/42 

APA-25  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON  (ex-AP-55,  SS 
AFRICAN  COMET,  MC  Hull  106) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  10/9/39,  Keel  laid 
7/1/40,  Launched  6/28/41,  Acquired  1/6/42,  Com- 
missioned 9/7/42 

Comdr.  P.  K.  Perry,  USCG,  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-25  on  2/1/43 

APA-26  SAMUEL  CHASE  (ex-AP-56,  SS  AFRICAN 
METEOR,  MC  Hull  107) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  10/9/39,  Keel  laid 
8/31/40,  Launched  8/23/41,  Acquired  2/5/42,  Com- 
missioned 6/13/42 

Comdr.  R.  C.  Heimer,  USCG,  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-26  on  2/1/43 

APA-27  GEORGE  CLYMER  (ex-AP-57,  SS  AFRICAN 
PLANET,  MC  Hull  108) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  10/9/39,  Keel  laid 
10/28/40,  Launched  9/27/41,  Acquired  6/15/42, 
Commissioned  6/15/42 
Capt.  A.  T.  Moen  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-27  on  2/1/43 

APA-28  CHARLES  CARROLL  (ex-AP-58,  SS  DEL- 
URUGUAY,  MC  Hull  150) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  4/30/40,  Keel  laid 
9/4/41,  Launched  3/24/42,  Acquired  8/13/42,  Com- 
missioned 8/13/42 

Comdr.  Harold  Beisemeier  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-28  on  2/1/43 

APA-29  THOMAS  STONE  (ex-AP-59,  SS  PRESI- 
DENT VAN  BUREN,  MC  Hull  58) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  MC  Contract  2/6/39,  Keel  laid 
8/12/40,  Launched  5/1/41,  Acquired  1/14/42,  Com- 
missioned 5/18/42 
Capt.  O.  R.  Bennehoff  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-29  on  2/1/43 

APA-30  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (ex-AP-60,  SS 

PRESIDENT  GARFIELD,  MC  Hull  56) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/21/41,  MC  Contract  2/6/39,  Keel  laid 
2/5/40,  Launched  11/20/40,  Acquired  5/1/42,  Com- 
missioned 8/31/42 
Comdr.  C.  R.  Crutcher  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-30  on  2/1/43 

APA-31  MONROVIA  (ex-AP-64,  SS  DELARGEN- 

TINO,  MC  Hull  152) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  MC  Contract  4/30/40,  Keel  laid 
3/26/42,  Launched  9/19/42,  Acquired  12/1/42,  Com- 
missioned 12/1/42 
Capt.  C.  D.  Leffler  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-31  on  2/1/43 
Comdr.  T.  B.  Brittain  commanding 


APA-32  CALVERT  (ex-AP-65,  SS  DELORIEANS, 
MC  Hull  151) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  MC  Contract  4/30/40,  Keel  laid 
11/15/41,  Launched  5/22/42,  Acquired  9/30/42, 
Commissioned  10/1/42 
Capt.  J.  W.  Whitfield  commanding 
Reclassified  APA-32  on  2/1/43 

APA-33  BAYFIELD  (ex-AP-78,  SS  SEA  BASS,  MC 
Hull  275) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
11/14/42,  Reclassified  APA-33  on  2/1/43,  Launched 
2/15/43,  Acquired  6/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
6/30/43-8/10/43,  Commissioned  11/22/43 
Capt.  Lyndon  Spencer,  USCG,  commanding 

APA-34  BOLIVAR  (ex-AP-79,  SS  SEA  ANGEL,  MC 
Hull  269) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
5/13/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Reclassified  APA-34  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  3/14/43,  In  ferry  commission 
3/15/43-4/23/43,  Commissioned  9/1/43 
Capt.  J.  A.  Gainard  commanding 

APA-35  CALLAWAY  (ex-AP-80,  SS  SEA  MINK,  MC 
Hull  270) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
6/10/42,  Launched  10/10/42,  Reclassified  APA-35 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  4/24/43,  In  ferry  commission 
4/24/43-5/27/43  Commissioned  9/11/43 
Capt.  D.  C.  McNeil,  USCG,  commanding 

APA-36  CAMBRIA  (ex-AP-81,  SS  SEA  SWALLOW, 
MC  Hull  271) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
7/1/42,  Launched  11/10/42,  Reclassified  APA-36  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  5/4/43,  In  ferry  commission 
5/4/43-6/22/43,  Commissioned  11/10/43 
Capt.  C.  W.  Dean,  USCG,  commanding 

APA-37  CAVALIER  (ex-AP-82,  MC  Hull  276) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
12/10/42,  Reclassified  APA-37  on  2/1/43,  Launched 
3/15/43,  Acquired  7/19/43,  In  ferry  commission 
7/19/43-8/25/43,  Commissioned  1/15/44 
Capt.  R.  T.  McElligott,  USCG,  commanding 

APA-38  CHILTON  (ex-AP-83,  SS  SEA  NEEDLE, 
MC  Hull  273) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
9/10/42,  Launched  12/29/42,  Reclassified  APA-38 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  5/29/43,  In  ferry  commission 
5/29/43-7/10/43,  Commissioned  12/7/43 
Comdr.  A.  C.  Geisenhoff  commanding 

APA-39  OLAY  (ex-AP-84,  SS  SEA  CARP,  MC  Hull 
274) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
10/14/42,  Launched  1/23/43,  Reclassified  APA-39 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  6/29/43,  In  ferry  commission 
6/29/43-8/11/43,  Commissioned  12/21/43 
Capt.  E.  W.  Abdill  commanding 
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APA-40  CUSTER  (ex-AP-85,  SS  SEA  EAGLE,  MC 
Hull  388) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel  laid 
2/19/42,  Launched  11/6/42,  Acquired  1/23/43,  In 
ferry  commission  1/23/43-2/13/43,  Reclassified 
APA-40  on  2/1/43,  Commissioned  7/18/43 

Capt.  R.  E.  Hanson  commanding 

APA-11  DU  PAGE  ( ex-AP-86,  SS  SEA  HOUND,  MC 
Hull  389) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel  laid 
3/20/42,  Launched  12/19/42.  Reclassified  APA-41 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  2/28/43,  In  ferry  commission 
2/28/43-3/17/43,  Commissioned  9/1/43 

Capt.  G.  M.  Wauchope  commanding 

A PA-42  ELMORE  (ex-AP-87,  SS  SEA  PANTHER, 

MC  Hull  390) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel  laid 
6/24/42,  Launched  1/29/43,  Reclassified  APA— 42 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  3/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
3/30/43-4/10/43,  Commissioned  8/25/43 

Comdr.  Drayton  Harrison  commanding 

APA-43  FAYETTE  (ex-AP-88,  SS  SEA  HAWK,  MC 
Hull  391) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel  laid 
10/1/42,  Reclassified  APA— 13  on  2/1/43,  Launched 
2/25/43,  Acquired  4/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
4/30/43-5/14/43,  Commissioned  10/14/43 

Comdr.  J.  C.  Lester  commanding 

A PA-44  FREMONT  (ex-AP-89,  SS  SEA  CORSAIR, 

MC  Hull  392) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel  laid 
10/28/42,  Reclassified  APA— 44  on  2/1/43,  Launched 
3/31/43,  Acquired  5/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
5/30/43-6/11/43,  Commissioned  11/23/43 

Comdr,  C.  V.  Conlan  commanding 

APA-45  HENRICO  (ex-AP-90,  SS  SEA  DARTER, 
MC  Hull  393) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  7/14/41,  Keel 
laid  11/12/42,  Reclassified  APA-45  on  2/1/43, 
Launched  3/31/43,  Acquired  6/23/43,  In  ferry 
commission  6/24/43-7/8/43,  Commissioned 
11/26/43 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Willis  commanding 

A PA-46  KNOX  (ex-AP-91,  MC  Hull  430) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Reclassified 
APA— 46  on  2/1/43,  Keel  laid  3/4/43,  Launched 
7/17/43,  Acquired  9/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
9/30/43-10/14/43,  Commissioned  3/4/44 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Brady  commanding 

APA— 47  LAMAR  (ex-AP-92,  MC  Hull  431) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Reclassi- 
fied APA— 47  on  2/1/43,  Keel  laid  4/7/43, 
Launched  8/28/43,  Acquired  11/9/43,  In  ferry 
commission  11/10/43-11/22/43,  Commissioned 
4/6/44 

Capt.  B.  K.  Culver  commanding 


APA— 48  LEON  ex-AP-93,  SS  SEA  DOLPHIN,  MC 

Hull  428) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Reclassi- 
fied APA— 48  on  2/1/43,  Keel  laid  2/6/43,  Launched 
6/19/43,  Acquired  9/11/43,  Commissioned  10/11/44 

Capt.  B.  B.  Adell  commanding 

APA— 49  ORMSBY  (ex-AP-94,  SS  TWILIGHT,  MC 

Hull  288) 

Built  at  Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/12/41,  Keel  laid 
7/21/42,  Launched  10/20/42,  Reclassified  APA— 49 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  3/10/43,  Commissioned 
6/28/43 

Comdr.  A.  R.  Ponto  commanding 

APA-50  PIERCE  (ex-AP-95,  SS  NORTHERN  LIGHT, 
MC  HuU  289) 

Built  at  Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/12/41,  Keel  laid 
7/22/42,  Launched  10/10/42,  Reclassified  APA- 
50  on  2/1/43,  Acquired  6/30/43,  Commissioned 
6/30/43 

Comdr.  A.  R.  Ponto  comanding 

APA-51  SHERIDAN  (ex-AP-96,  SS  MESSENGER, 
MC  Hull  290) 

Built  at  Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  5/12/41,  Keel  laid 
8/5/42,  Launched  11/11/42.  Reclassified  APA-51 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  7/31/43,  Commissioned 
7/31/43 

Comdr.  J.  J.  Mockrish  commanding 

APA-52  SUMTER  (ex-AP-97,  SS  IBERVILLE,  MC 
Hull  474) 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/28/41,  Keel  laid 
4/3/42,  Launched  10/4/42,  Reclassified  APA-52  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  4/30/43,  In  ferry  commission 
4/30/43-5/13/43,  Commissioned  9/1/43 

Capt.  A.  D.  Blackledge  commanding 

APA-53  WARREN  (ex-AP-98,  SS  JEAN  LAFITTE, 
MC  Hull  475) 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicasaw,  Ala. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/28/41,  Keel  laid 
4/19/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Reclassified  APA-53  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  2/19/43,  In  ferry  commission 
2/19/43-3/10/43,  Commissioned  8/2/43 

Comdr.  W.  A.  McHale  commanding 

APA-54  WAYNE  (ex-AP-99,  SS  AFOUNDRIA,  MC 
Hull  476) 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/28/41,  Keel  laid 
4/20/42,  Launched  12/6/42,  Reclassified  APA-54 
on  2/1/43,  Acquired  4/30/43,  Commissioned 
4/30/43 

Comdr.  T.  V.  Cooper  commanding 

A PA-55  WINDSOR  (ex-AP-100,  SS  EXCELSIOR, 

MC  Hull  589) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Keel  laid 
7/23/42,  Launched  12/28/42,  Reclassified  APA- 
55  on  2/1/43,  Acquired  6/17/43,  Commissioned 
6/17/43 

Comdr.  D.  C.  Woodward  commanding 
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APA-56  LEEDSTOWN  (ex-APA-101,  WOOD,  SS 
EXCHEQUER,  MC  Hull  590) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Keel  laid 
7/26/42,  Reclassified  APA-56  on  2/1/43,  Launched 
2/13/43,  Acquired  7/16/43,  Commissioned  7/16/43 
Comdr.  Harold  Bye  commanding 

APA-57  GILLIAM  (ex-MC  Hull  1850) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
11/30/43,  Launched  3/28/44,  Acquired  7/31/44, 
Commissioned  8/1/44 
Comdr.  H.  H.  B.  Olsen  commanding 

APA-58  APPLING  (ex-MC  Hull  1851) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
12/7/43,  Launched  4/9/44,  Acquired  8/22/44, 
Commissioned  8/22/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  L.  Stuart  commanding 

APA-59  AUDRAIN  (ex-MC  Hull  1852) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
12/11/43,  Launched  4/21/44,  Acquired  9/1/44, 
Commissioned  9/2/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  O.  Forrest  commanding 

APA-60  BANNER  (ex-MC  Hull  1853) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
1/24/44,  Launched  5/3/44,  Acquired  9/15/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/16/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Pace  commanding 

APA-61  BARROW  (ex-MC  Hull  1854) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
1/28/44,  Launched  5/11/44,  Acquired  9/27/44, 
Commissioned  9/28/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  Herman  Jorgensen  commanding 

APA-62  BERRIEN  (ex-MC  Hull  1855) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
2/23/44,  Launched  5/20/44,  Acquired  10/7/44, 
Commissioned  10/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  M.  Gallager  commanding 

APA-63  BLADEN  (ex-MC  Hull  1856) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
3/8/44,  Launched  5/31/44,  Acquired  10/17/44, 
Commissioned  10/18/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  P.  Hartung  commanding 

APA-64  BRACKEN  (ex-MC  Hull  1857) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
3/13/44,  Launched  6/10/44,  Acquired  10/3/44, 
Commissioned  10/4/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  S.  Lee  commanding 

APA-65  BRISCOE  (ex-MC  Hull  1858) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
3/29/44,  Launched  6/19/44,  Acquired  10/29/44, 
Commissioned  10/29/44 
Capt.  A.  J.  Detzer  commanding 


APA-66  BRULE  (ex-MC  Hull  1859) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
4/10/44,  Launchd  6/30/44,  Acquired  10/31/44, 
Commissioned  10/31/44 
Comdr.  Edward  Fluhr  commanding 

APA-67  BURLESON  (ex-MC  Hull  1860) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
4/22/44,  Launched  7/11/44,  Acquired  11/7/44, 
Commissioned  11/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  Barnard  Hartley  commanding 

APA-68  BUTTE  (ex-MC  Hull  1861) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
5/4/44,  Launched  7/20/44,  Acquired  11/21/44, 
Commissioned  11/21/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Gillis  commanding 

APA-69  CARLISLE  (ex-MC  Hull  1862) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
5/12/44,  Launched  7/30/44,  Acquired  11/28/44, 
Commissioned  11/29/44 
Comdr.  H.  R.  Adams  commanding 

APA-70  CATERET  (ex-MC  Hull  1863) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
5/22/44,  Launched  8/15/44,  Acquired  12/2/44, 
Commissioned  12/3/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  L.  Hunter  commanding 

APA-71  CATRON  (ex-MC  Hull  1864) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
6/1/44,  Launched  8/28/44,  Acquired  11/27/44, 
Commissioned  11/28/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  Donald  Maclnnes  commanding 

APA-72  CLARENDON  (ex-MC  Hull  1865) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
6/12/44,  Launched  9/12/44,  Acquired  12/12/44, 

Commissioned  12/14/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Stroik  commanding 

APA-73  CLEBURNE  (ex-MC  Hull  1866) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 

6/20/44,  Launched  9/27/44,  Acquired  12/21/44, 

Commissioned  12/22/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  T.  Callahan  commanding 

APA-74  COLUSA  (ex-MC  Hull  1867) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
7/1/44,  Launched  10/7/44,  Acquired  12/18/44, 

Commissioned  12/20/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  W.  Neill  commanding 

APA-75  CORTLAND  (ex-MC  Hull  (1868) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
7/12/44,  Launched  10/18/44,  Acquired  12/31/44, 
Commissioned  1/1/45 
Comdr.  F.  C.  B.  Jordan  commanding 

APA-76  CRENSHAW  (ex-MC  Hull  1869) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
7/21/44,  Launched  10/27/44,  Acquired  1/3/45, 
Commissioned  1/4/45 
Comdr.  W.  B.  Studley,  Jr.,  commanding 
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AJPA-77  CRITTENDEN  (ex-MC  Hull  1870) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
7/31/44,  Launched  11/6/44;  Acquired  1/16/45, 
Commissioned  1/17/45 
Comdr.  P.  C.  Crosley  commanding 

APA-78  CULLMAN  (ex-MC  Hull  1871) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
8/16/44,  Launched  11/18/44,  Acquired  1/24/45, 
Commissioned  1/25/45 
Comdr.  W.  B.  Dell  commanding 

APA-79  DAWSON  (ex-MC  Hull  1872) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
8/29/44,  Launched  11/27/44,  Acquired  2/3/45, 
Commissioned  2/4/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  S.  Cass  commanding 

APA-80  ELKHART  (ex-MC  Hull  1873) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
9/13/44,  Launched  12/5/44,  Acquired  2/7/45, 
Commissioned  2/8/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  R.  Frasier  commanding 

APA-81  FALLON  (ex-MC  Hull  1874) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
9/28/44,  Launched  12/14/44,  Acquired  2/13/45, 
Commissioned  2/14/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  L.  Phinney  commanding 

APA-82  FERGUS  (ex-MC  Hull  1875) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
10/7/44,  Launched  12/24/44,  Acquired  2/19/45, 
Commissioned  2/20/45 
Comdr.  J.  C.  Snyder  commanding 

A PA-83  FILLMORE  (ex-MC  Hull  1876) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
10/19/44,  Launched  1/4/45,  Acquired  2/25/45, 
Commissioned  2/25/45 
Comdr.  L.  E.  Divoll  commanding 

APA-84  GARRARD  (ex-MC  Hull  1877) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
10/28/44,  Launched  1/13/45,  Acquired  3/2/45, 
Commissioned  3/3/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  Barnett,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-85  GASCONADE  (ex-MC  Hull  1878) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
11/7/44,  Launched  1/23/45,  Acquired  3/10/45, 
Commissioned  3/11/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  E.  Stiff  commanding 

APA-86  GENEVA  (ex-MC  Hull  1879) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Oorp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
11/18/44,  Launched  1/31/45,  Acquired  3/21/45, 
Commissioned  3/22/45 
Comdr.  P.  J.  Neimo  commanding 

APA-87  NIAGARA  (ex-MC  Hull  1880) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
11/28/44,  Launched  2/10/45,  Acquired  3/26/45. 
Commissioned  3/29/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  C.  Hoffman  commanding 


A PA-88  PRESIDIO  (ex-MC  Hull  1881) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/25/43,  Keel  laid 
12/6/44,  Launched  2/17/45,  Acquired  4/8/45,  Com- 
missioned 4/9/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  Edgar  Johnson  commanding 

APA-89  FREDERICK  FUNSTON  (ex-AP-48,  MC 
Hull  167) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/11/19,  MC  Contract  9/30/40,  Keel  laid 
4/21/41,  Launched  9/27/41,  Reclassified  APA-89  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  4/8/43,  Commissioned  4/24/43 

Comdr.  J.  E.  Murphy  commanding 

A PA-90  JAMES  O’HARA  (ex-AP-49,  MC  Hull  168) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/11/19,  MC  Contract  9/30/40,  Keel  laid 
6/16/41,  Launched  12/30/41,  Reclassified  APA-90  on 
2/1/43,  Acquired  4/15/43,  Commissioned  4/26/44 

Comdr.  Charles  Allen  commanding 

APA-91  ADAIR  (ex-SS  EXCHESTER,  MC  Hull  594) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  8/26/41,  Keel  laid 
7/28/43,  Launched  2/29/44,  Acquired  7/15/44,  Com- 
missioned 7/15/44 

Capt.  S.  P.  Comly,  Jr.,  commanding 

A PA-92  ALPINE  (ex-SS  SEA  ARROW,  MC  Hull  281) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
4/12/43,  Launched  7/10/43,  Acquired  9/30/43,  In 
ferry  commission  9/30/43-10/8/43,  Commissioned 
4/22/44 

Comdr.  G.  K.  G.  Reilly  commanding 

APA-93  BARNSTABLE  (ex-SS  SEA  SNAPPER,  MC 
Hull  282) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  5/3/41,  Keel  laid 
5/6/43,  Launched  8/5/43,  Acquired  10/30/43.  In 
ferry  commission  10/30/43-11/3/43,  Commissioned 
5/22/44 

Capt.  T.  M.  Stokes  commanding 

APA-94  BAXTER  (ex-SS  ANTINOUS,  MC  Hull  483) 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  8/28/41,  Keel  laid 
3/18/43,  Launched  9/19/43,  Acquired  11/30/43,  In 
ferry  commission  11/30/43-12/14/43,  Commissioned 
5/15/44 

Capt.  V.  R.  Sinclair  commanding 

APA-95  BURLEIGH  (ex-MC  Hull  862) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
7/6/43,  Launched  12/3/43,  Acquired  4/1/44,  In 
ferry  commission  4/1/44-4/13/44,  Commissioned 
10/30/44 

Comdr.  D.  G.  Greenlee  commanding 

APA-96  CECIL  (ex-SS  SEA  Angler,  MC  Hull  1544) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  12/31/42,  Keel  laid 
6/24/43,  Launched  9/27/43,  Acquired  2/26/44,  In 
ferry  commission  2/27/44—3/6/44,  Commissioned 
9/15/44 

Capt.  P.  G.  Hale  commanding 
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APA-97  DAUPHIN  (ex-MC  Hull  1675) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  6/17/43.  MC  Contract  3/16/43,  Keel  laid 
12/22/43,  Launched  6/10/44,  Acquired  9/23/44, 
Commissioned  9/23/44 

Comdr.  Bailey  Connelly  commanding 

APA-98  DUTCHESS  (ex-MC  Hull  1676) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/16/43,  Keel  laid 
2/1/44,  Launched  8/26/44,  Acquired  11/4/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/4/44 

Comdr.  A.  B.  Leggett  commanding 

A PA-99  DADE  ( ex-LOR  AIN,  MC  Hull  864 ) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
9/2/43,  Launched  1/14/44,  Acquired  4/29/44,  In 
ferry  commission  4/29/44-5/9/44,  Commissioned 
11/11/44 

Comdr.  M.  P.  DuVal  commanding 
APA-100  MENDOCINO  (ex-MC  Hull  866) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
9/20/43,  Launched  2/11/44,  Acquired  5/23/44,  In 
ferry  commission  5/23/44—6/3/44,  Commissioned 
10/31/44 

Capt.  W.  R.  Read  commanding 
APA-101  MONTOUR  (ex-MC  Hull  868) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
10/20/43,  Launched  3/10/44,  Acquired  6/9/44,  In 
ferry  commission  6/9/44-6/20/44,  Commissioned 
12/9/44 

Capt.  J.  H.  Thach,  Jr.,  commanding 
A PA-102  RIVERSIDE  (ex-MC  Hull  870) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
11/11/43,  Launched  4/13/44,  Acquired  6/29/44,  In 
ferry  commission  6/29/44-7/8/44,  Commissioned 
12/18/44 

Capt.  L.  N.  Miller  commanding 
APA-103  QUEENS  (ex-MC  Hull  1677) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/16/43,  Keel  laid 
3/2/44,  Launched  9/12/44,  Acquired  12/16/44,  Com- 
missioned 12/16/44 

Capt.  J.  J.  Mockrish  commanding 

APA-104  WESTMORELAND  (ex-MC  Hull  872) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel  laid 
12/8/43,  Launched  4/28/44,  Acquired  7/12/44,  In 
ferry  commission  7/12/44-7/22/44,  Commissioned 
1/18/45 

Capt.  J.  M.  Hicks  commanding 


APA-106  HANSFORD  (ex-SS  GLADWIN,  SS  SEA 
ADDER,  MC  Hull  1551) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  12/31/42,  Keel  laid 
12/10/43,  Launched  4/25/44,  Acquired  10/12/44, 
Commissioned  10/12/44 
Comdr.  W.  A.  Lynch  commanding 

APA-107  GOODHUE  (ex-SS  SEA  WREN,  MC  Hull 

1552) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  12/31/42,  Keel  laid 
1/7/44,  Launched  5/31/44,  Acquired  11/11/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/11/44 
Capt.  L.  D.  Sharp  commanding 

APA-108  GOSHEN  (ex-SS  SEA  HARE,  MC  Hull 

1553) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MO  Contract  12/31/42,  Keel  laid 
1/31/44,  Launched  6/29/44,  Aeq  lired  12/13/44, 
Commissioned  12/13/44 
Capt.  C.  H.  Bonney  commanding 

APA-109  GRAFTON  (ex-SS  SEA  SPARROW,  MC 
Hull  1554) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  12/31/42,  Keel 
laid  3/3/44,  Launched  8/10/44,  Acquired  1/5/45, 
Commis-ioned  1/5/45 
Capt.  C.  D.  Emory  commanding 

APA-110  GRIGGS  (ex-MC  Hull  871) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  12/1/43,  Launched  5/26/44,  Acquired  12/13/44, 
Commissioned  12/14/44 
Capt.  A.  C.  Wood  commanding 

APA-111  GRUNDY  (ex-MC  Hull  873) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  12/22/43,  Launched  6/16/44,  Acquired 
12/31/44,  Commissioned  1/3/45 
Capt.  J.  M.  Cabanillas  commanding 

APA-112  GUILFORD  (ex-MC  Hull  874) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  1/19/44,  Launched  7/14/44,  Acquired  5/14/45, 
Commissioned  5/14/45 
Capt.  E.  R.  Gardner  commanding 

APA-113  SITKA  (ex-MC  Hull  875) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  2/2/44,  Launched  6/23/44,  Acquired  3/12/45, 
Commissioned  3/14/45 
Capt.  C.  F.  M.  S.  Quinby  commanding 


APA-105  SHELBY  (ex-MC  Hull  1678) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.. 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/16/43,  Keel  laid 
6/13/44,  Launched  10/25/44,  Acquired  1/20/45, 
Commissioned  1/20/45 
Capt.  J.  J.  Fallon  commanding 


APA-114  HAMBLEN  (ex-MC  Hull  876) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  2/16/44,  Launched  7/30/44,  Acquired  6/9/45 
Commissioned  6/12/45 
Capt.  G.  M.  Wauchope  commanding 
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APA-115  HAMPTON  (ex-MC  Hull  877) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  3/4/44,  Launched  8/25/44,  Acquired  2/17/45, 
Commissioned  2/17/45 
Comdr.  W.  H.  Ferguson  commanding 

APA-116  HANOVER  (ex-MC  Hull  878) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/23/42,  Keel 
laid  3/15/44,  Launched  8/18/44,  Acquired  3/31/45, 
Commissioned  3/31/45 
Comdr.  J.  H.  Henderson  commanding 

APA-117  HASKELL  (ex-MCV  Hull  25) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel 
laid  3/28/44,  Launched  6/13/44,  Acquired  9/9/44, 
Commissioned  9/11/44 
Capt.  A.  L.  Mare  commanding 

APA-118  HENDRY  (ex-MCV  Hull  26) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel 
laid  4/15/44,  Launched  6/24/44,  Acquired  9/28/44, 
Commissioned  9/29/44 
Capt.  R.  C.  Welles,  commanding 

APA-119  HIGHLANDS  (ex-MCV  Hull  28) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel 
laid  4/28/44,  Launched  7/8/44,  Acquired  10/4/44, 
Commissioned  10/5/44 
Capt.  G.  D.  Lyon  commanding 

APA-120  HINSDALE  (ex-MCV  Hull  30) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/12/44,  Launched  7/22/44,  Acquired  10/14/44, 
Commissioned  10/15/44 
Comdr.  E.  F.  Beyer  commanding 

APA-121  HOCKING  (ex-MCV  Hull  34) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/30/44,  Launched  8/6/44  Acquired  10/21/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/22/44 
Comdr.  C.  D.  Schutz  commanding 

APA-122  KENTON  (ex-MCV  Hull  35) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/13/44,  Launched  8/21/44  Acquired  10/31/44, 
Commissioned  10/31/44 
Capt.  V.  B.  Tate  commanding 

APA-123  KITTSON  (ex-MCV  Hull  36) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43  Keel  laid 
6/21/44,  Launched  8/28/44,  Acquired  11/4/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/5/44 
Capt.  G.  B.  Helmick  commanding 

APA-124  LAGRANGE  (ex-MCV  Hull  38) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/26/44,  Launched  9/1/44,  Acquired  11/10/44, 
Commissioned  11/11/44 
Capt.  H.  D.  Me.  Intosh  commanding 


APA-125  LANIER  (ex-MCV  Hull  39) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/25/44,  Launched  8/29/44,  Acquired  12/22/44, 
Commissioned  12/22/44 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Rockey  commanding 

APA-126  ST.  MARY’S  (ex-MCV  Hull  40) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/29/44,  Launched  9/4/44,  Acquired  11/14/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/15/44 
Capt.  E.  R.  Glosten  commanding 

APA-127  ALLENDALE  (ex-MCV  Hull  43) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/1/44,  Launched  9/9/44,  Acquired  11/21/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/22/44 
Capt.  J.  J.  Twomey  commanding 

APA-128  ARENAC  (ex-MCV  Hull  44) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/9/44,  Launched  9/14/44,  Acquired  1/8/45,  Com- 
missioned 1/8/45 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Carrington  commanding 

APA-129  MARVIN  H.  McINTYRE  (ex-MCV  Hull  45) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/13/44,  Launched  9/21/44,  Acquired  11/27/44. 
Commissioned  11/28/44 
Capt.  J.  J.  Hourihan  commanding 

APA-130  ATTALA  (ex-MCV  Hull  46) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/18/44,  Launched  9/27/44,  Acquired  11/30/44, 
Commissioned  11/30/44 
Comdr.  W.  S.  G.  Davis  commanding 

APA-131  BANDERA  (ex-MCV  Hull  47) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/23/44,  Launched  10/6/44,  Acquired  12/5/44,  Com- 
missioned 12/6/44 
Capt.  G.  C.  Miller  commanding 

A PA-1 32  BARNWELL  (ex-MCV  Hull  48) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/25/44,  Launched  9/30/44,  Acquired  1/19/45,  Com- 
missioned 1/19/45 
Capt.  M.  M.  Stevens  commanding 

APA-133  BECKMAN  (ex-MCV  Hull  49) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/27/44,  Launched  10/14/44,  Acquired  12/9/44,  Com- 
missioned 12/10/44 
Capt.  A.  R.  Sodergren  commanding 
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APA-134  BLAND  (ex-MCV  Hull  50) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/2/44,  Launched  10/26/44,  Acquired  12/14/44, 
Commissioned  12/15/44 
Comdr.  L.  E.  Eastman  commanding 

APA-135  BOSQUE  (ex-MCV  Hull  51) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/44,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/7/44,  Launched  10/28/44,  Acquired  12/17/44, 
Commissioned  12/17/44 
Capt.  H.  C.  Johnson  commanding 

APA-136  BOTETOURT  (ex-MCV  Hull  52) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/22/44,  Launched  10/19/44,  Acquired  1/31/45, 
Commissioned  1/31/45 
Comdr.  W.  A.  Barr  commanding 

APA-137  BO WIE  ( ex-MOV  Hull  53 ) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/28/44,  Launched  10/31/44,  Acquired  12/22/44, 
Commissioned  12/23/44 
Comdr.  F.  L.  Durnell  commanding 

APA-138  BRAXTON  (ex-MCV  Hull  54) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/29/44,  Launched  11/3/44,  Acquired  12/28/44, 
Commissioned  12/29/44 
Comdr.  W.  L.  Bray  commanding 

APA-139  BROADWATER  (ex-MCV  Hull  55) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/1/44,  Launched  11/5/44,  Acquired  1/1/45,  Com- 
missioned 1/2/45 

Capt.  G.  G.  Herring,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-140  BROOKINGS  (ex-MCV  Hull  56) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/5/44,  Launched  11/20/44,  Acquired  1/5/45,  Com- 
missioned 1/6/45 
Comdr.  H.  E.  Berger  commanding 

APA-141  BUCKINGHAM  (ex-MCV  Hull  57) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/9/44,  Launched  11/13/44,  Acquired  1/23/45,  Com- 
missioned 1/23/45 
Capt.  H.  G.  Moran  commanding 

APA-142  CLEARFIELD  (ex-MCV  Hull  58) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/15/44,  Launched  11/21/44,  Acquired  1/11/45, 
Commissioned  1/12/45 
Capt.  F.  C.  Stelter,  Jr.,  commanding 


APA-143  CLERMONT  (ex-MCV  Hull  59) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/21/44,  Launched  11/25/44,  Acquired  1/27/45. 
Commissioned  1/28/45 
Capt.  F.  E.  Shoup,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-144  CLINTON  (ex-MCV  Hull  60) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/27/44,  Launched  11/29/44,  Acquired  2/1/45,  Com- 
missioned 2/1/45 
Cmdr.  J.  A.  Ivaldi  commanding 

APA-145  COLBERT  (ex-MCV  Hull  61) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/30/44,  Launched  12/1/44,  Acquired  2/7/45,  Com- 
missioned 2/7/45 

Capt.  Leander  Jeffery  commanding 

APA-146  COLLINGSWORTH  (ex-MCV  Hull  62) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
10/6/44,  Launched  12/2/44,  Acquired  2/27/45,  Com- 
missioned 2/27/45 
Capt.  C.  H.  Anderson  commanding 

APA-147  COTTLE  (ex-MCV  Hull  812) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/15/45,  Launched  11/25/44,  Acquired  12/14/45, 
Commissioned  12/14/45 
Comdr.  P.  S.  Creasor  commanding 

APA-148  CROCKETT  (ex-MCV  Hull  813) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/18/44,  Launched  11/28/44,  Acquired  1/18/45, 
Commissioned  1/18/45 
Comdr.  J.  R.  Bagshaw,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-149  AUDUBON  (ex-MCV  Hull  814) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/21/44,  Launched  12/3/44,  Acquired  12/20/44, 
Commissioned  12/20/44 
Capt.  J.  G.  Goodwin  commanding 

APA-150  BERGEN  (ex-MCV  Hull  815) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/25/44,  Launched  12/5/44,  Acquired  12/23/44, 
Commissioned  12/23/44 
Capt.  R.  B.  Vanzant  commanding 

APA-151  LA  PORTE  (ex-MCV  Hull  117) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/15/44,  Launched  6/30/44,  Acquired  8/14/44,  Com- 
missioned 8/14/44 

Comdr.  M.  C.  Thompson  commanding 

APA-152  LATIMER  (ex-MCV  Hull  118) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/19/44,  Launched  7/4/44,  Acquired  8/28/44,  Com- 
missioned 8/28/44 
Comdr.  J.  P.  Dix  commanding 
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APA-153  LAURENS  (ex-MCY  Hull  119) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/23/44,  Launched  7/11/44,  Acquired  9/7/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/9/44 

Capt.  Donald  McGregor  commanding 

APA-154  LOWNDES  (ex-MCV  Hull  120) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/26/44,  Launched  7/18/44,  Acquired  9/14/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/14/44 

Comdr.  C.  H.  Perdue  commanding 

APA-155  LYCOMING  (ex-MCV  Hull  121) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
5/30/44,  Launched  7/25/44,  Acquired  9/20/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/20/44 

Comdr.  D.  B.  Coleman  commanding 

APA-156  MELLETTE  (ex-MCV  Hull  122) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/3/44,  Launched  8/4/44,  Acquired  9/27/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/27/44 

Comdr.  F.  H.  Spring  commanding 

APA-157  NAPA  (ex-MCV  Hull  123) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/7/44,  Launched  8/12/44,  Acquired  10/1/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/1/44 

Capt.  F.  J.  Firth  commanding 

APA-158  NEWBERRY  (ex-MCV  Hull  124) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/10/44,  Launched  8/24/44,  Acquired  10/6/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/7/44 

Comdr.  D.  R.  Phoebus  commanding 

A PA-1 59  DARKE  (ex-MCV  Hull  125) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/14/44,  Launched  8/29/44,  Acquired  10/10/44, 
Commissioned  10/10/44 

Capt.  Me.  F.  Wood  commanding 


APA-160  DEUEL  (ex-MCV  Hull  126) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/17/44,  Launched  9/4/44,  Acquired  10/13/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/13/44 
Capt.  D.  G.  McMillan  commanding 

APA-161  DICKENS  (ex-MCV  Hull  127) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/21/44,  Launched  9/8/44,  Acquired  10/18/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/18/44 
Comdr.  R.  M.  Ingram  commanding 

A PA-1 62  DREW  (ex-MCV  Hull  128) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
6/30/44,  Launched  9/14/44,  Acquired  10/22/44, 
Commissioned  10/22/44 
Comdr.  D.  H.  Swinson  commanding 

APA-163  EASTLAND  (ex-MCV  Hull  129) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/4/44,  Launched  9/19/44,  Acquired  10/26/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/26/44 
Comdr.  G.  L.  Harriss  commanding 

APA-164  EDGECOMBE  (ex-MCV  Hull  130) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/11/44,  Launched  9/24/44,  Acquired  10/30/44, 
Commissioned  10/30/44 
Comdr.  F.  W.  Wauchope  commanding 

APA-165  EFFINGHAM  (ex-MCV  Hull  131) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/19/44,  Launched  9/29/44,  Acquired  11/1/44, 
Commissioned  11/1/44 
Comdr.  C.  H.  McLaughlin  commanding 

APA-166  FOND  DU  LAC  (ex-MCV  Hull  132) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
7/25/44,  Launched  10/5/44,  Acquired  11/6/44, 
Commissioned  11/6/44 
Capt.  E.  P.  Creehan  commanding 
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APA-167  FREESTONE  (ex-MCV  Hull  133) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/4/44,  Launched  10/9/44,  Acquired  11/9/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/9/44 
Capt.  C.L.  Carpenter  commanding 

APA-168  GAGE  (ex-MCV  Hull  134) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43),  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel 
laid  8/13/44,  Launched  10/14/44,  Acquired 
11/12/44,  Commissioned  11/12/44 
Comdr.  L.  J.  Alexanderson  commanding 

APA-169  GALLATIN  (ex-MCV  Hull  135) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/24/44,  Launched  10/17/44,  Acquired  11/15/44, 
Commissioned  11/15/44 
Comdr.  F.  S.  Dowd  commanding 

APA-170  GOSPER  (ex-MCV  Hull  136) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
8/29/44,  Launched  10/20/44,  Acquired  11/18/44, 
Commissioned  11/18/44 
Comdr.  F.  W.  McCann  commanding 

APA-171  GRANVILLE  (ex-MCV  Hull  137) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/4/44,  Launched  10/23/44,  Acquired  11/21/44, 
Commissioned  11/21/44 
Capt.  R.  A.  MacKerracher  commanding 

APA-172  GRIMES  (ex-MCV  Hull  138) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/8/44,  Launched  10/27/44,  Acquired  11/23/44, 
Commissioned  11/23/44 
Capt.  J.  McD.  Smith  commanding 

APA-173  HYDE  (ex-MCV  Hull  139) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/14/44,  Launched  10/30/44,  Acquired  11/26/44, 
Commissioned  11/26/44 
Capt.  E.  F.  May  commanding 

APA-174  JERAULD  (ex-MCV  Hull  140) 

Built  at  Oergon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/19/44,  Launched  11/3/44,  Acquired  11/28/44, 
Commissioned  11/28/44 
Comdr.  R.  E.  Perry  commanding 

APA-175  KARNES  (ex-MCV  Hull  141) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/24/44,  Launched  11/7/44,  Acquired  12/3/44, 
Commissioned  12/3/44 
Capt.  R.  B.  Miller  commanding 

APA-176  KERSHAW  (ex-MCV  Hull  142) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
9/29/44,  Launched  11/12/44,  Acquired  12/2/44, 
Commissioned  12/2/44 
Comdr.  A.  G.  Davenport  commanding 

APA-177  KINGSBURY  (ex-MCV  Hull  143) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
10/5/44,  Launched  11/16/44,  Acquired  12/6/44, 
Commissioned  12/6/44 
Comdr.  J.  H.  Hughes  commanding 


APA-178  LANDER  (ex-MCV  Hull  144) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
10/9/44,  Launched  11/19/44,  Acquired  12/8/44, 
Commissioned  12/8/44 
Capt.  J.  D.  Sweeney  commanding 

APA-179  LAUDERDALE  (ex-MCV  Hull  145) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
10/14/44,  Launched  11/23/44,  Acquired  12/12/44, 
Commissioned  12/12/44 
Comdr.  W.  F.  Ramsey  commanding 

APA-180  LAVACA  (ex-MC  Hull  146) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/20/43,  Keel  laid 
10/17/44,  Launched  11/27/44,  Acquired  12/17/44, 
Commissioned  12/17/44 
Capt.  W.  S.  Gabel  commanding 

APA-181-186  MCV  Hull  147-152 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MO  Contract  4/20/43,  Con- 
tract canceled  5/22/44 

APA-187  OCONTO  (ex-MCV  Hull  655) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
4/5/44,  Launched  6/20/44,  Acquired  9/2/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/2/44 

Comdr.  Paul  Jackson  commanding 

APA-188  OLMSTED  (ex-MCV  Hull  656) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
4/11/44,  Launched  7/4/44,  Acquired  9/5/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/5/44 

Capt.  C.  L.  C.  Atkeson  commanding 

APA-189  OXFORD  (ex-MCV  Hull  657) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
4/17/44,  Launched  7/12/44,  Acquired  9/11/44, 
Commissioned  9/11/44 
Capt.  P.  S.  Crandall  commanding 

APA-190  PICKENS  (ex-MCV  Hull  658) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
4/22/44,  Launched  7/21/44,  Acquired  9/18/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/18/44 
Comdr.  J.  V.  McElduff  commanding 

APA-191  PONDERA  (ex-MCV  Hull  659) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
4/28/44,  Launched  7/27/44,  Acquired  9/24/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/24/44 
Comdr.  L.  J.  Hasse  commanding 

APA-192  RUTLAND  (ex-MCV  Hull  660) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
5/4/44,  Launched  8/10/44,  Acquired  9/29/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/29/44 

Comdr.  W.  A.  Woodman  commanding 

APA-193  SANBORN  (ex-MCV  Hull  661) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
5/10/44,  Launched  8/19/44,  Acquired  10/3/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/3/44 

Comdr.  Sidney  Huguenin  commanding 
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USS  Lenawee  (APA-195)— ca  1950. 


APA-194  SANDOVAL  (ex-MCV  Hull  662) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Ine.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
5/16/44,  Launched  9/2/44,  Acquired  10/7/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/7/44 

Comdr.  R.  C.  Scherrer  commanding 

APA-195  LENAWEE  (ex-MCV  Hull  663) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
5/22/44,  Launched  9/11/44,  Acquired  10/11/44, 
Commissioned  10/11/44 

Comdr.  C.  R.  Miller  commanding 

APA-196  LOGAN  (ex-MCV  Hull  664) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
5/27/44,  Launched  9/19/44,  Acquired  10/14/44, 
Commissioned  10/14/44 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Foley  commanding 

A.PA-197  LUBBOCK  (ex-MCV  Hull  665) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
6/2/44,  Launched  9/25/44,  Acquired  10/18/44, 
Commissioned  10/18/44 

Comdr.  H.  J.  Schroeder  commanding 

APA-198  McCRACKEN  (ex-MCV  Hull  666) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
6/8/44,  Launched  9/29/44,  Acquired  10/21/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/21/44 

Comdr.  B.  N.  Bock  commanding 

APA-199  MAGOFFIN  (ex-MCV  Hull  667) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
6/20/44,  Launched  10/4/44,  Acquired  10/25/44, 
Commissioned  10/25/44 

Comdr.  E.  L.  McManus  commanding 


APA-200  MARATHON  (ex-MCV  Hull  668) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
7/4/44,  Launched  10/7/44,  Acquired  10/27/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/27/44 

Comdr.  J.  R.  McElroy  commanding 

APA-201  MENARD  (ex-MCV  Hull  669) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
7/12/44,  Launched  10/11/44,  Acquired  10/31/44, 
Commissioned  10/31/44 

Comdr.  J.  B.  Bliss  commanding 

APA-202  MENIFEE  (ex-MCV  Hull  670) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
7/21/44,  Launched  10/15/44,  Acquired  11/5/44, 
Commissioned  11/5/44 

Capt.  P.  P.  Spaulding  commanding 

APA-203  MERIWETHER  (ex-MCV  Hull  671) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
7/27/44,  Launched  10/18/44,  Acquired  11/8/44, 
Commissioned  11/8/44 

Capt.  A.  M.  Cohan  commanding 

APA-204  SARASOTA  (ex-MCV  Hull  552) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
4/11/44,  Launched  6/14/44,  Acquired  8/16/44,  Com- 
missioned 8/16/44 

Comdr.  J.  I.  MacPherson  commanding 

A PA-205  SHERBURNE  ex-MCV  Hull  553) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
5/18/44,  Launched  7/10/44,  Acquired  9/20/44,  Com- 
missioned 9/20/44 

Comdr.  L.  A.  Parker  commanding 
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APA-206  SIBLEY  (ex-MCV  Hull  554) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond.  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
5/17/44,  Launched  7/19/44,  Acquired  10/2/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/2/44 

Comdr.  E.  I.  McQuiston  commanding 

APA-207  MIFFLIN  (ex-MCV  Hull  555) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
5/15/44,  Launched  8/7/44,  Acquired  10/11/44, 
Commissioned  10/11/44 
Comdr.  L.  J.  Modave  commanding 

APA-208  TALLADEGA  (ex-MCV  Hull  556) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/3/44,  Launched  8/17/44,  Acquired  10/31/44, 
Commissioned  10/31/44 
Capt.  E.  H.  McMenemy  commanding 

APA-209  TAZEWELL  (ex-MCV  Hull  557) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/2/44,  Launched  8/22/44,  Acquired  10/25/44, 
Commissioned  10/25/44 
Comdr.  H.  S.  Olsen  commanding 

APA-210  TELFAIR  (ex-MCV  Hull  558) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
5/30/44,  Launched  8/30/44,  Acquired  10/31/44, 
Commissioned  10/31/44 
Comdr.  L.  O.  Armel  commanding 

APA-211  MISSOULA  (ex-MCV  Hull  559) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/20/44,  Launched  9/6/44,  Acquired  10/27/44,  Com- 
missioned 10/27/44 
Comdr.  A.  C.  Kopper  commanding 

APA-212  MONTROSE  (ex-MCV  Hull  560) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/17/44,  Launched  9/13/44,  Acquired  11/2/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/2/44 
Comdr.  H.  G.  Davis  commanding 

APA-213  MOUNTRAIL  (ex-MCV  Hull  561) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
7/3/44,  Launched  9/20/44,  Acquired  11/16/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/16/44 
Comdr.  R.  R.  Stevens  commanding 

APA-214  NATRONA  (ex-MCV  Hull  562) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/30/44,  Launched  9/27/44,  Acquired  11/8/44,  Com- 
missioned 11/8/44 
Capt.  E.  E.  Winquist  commanding 

APA-215  NAVARRO  (ex-MCV  Hull  563) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/27/44,  Launched  10/3/44,  Acquired  11/15/44, 
Commissioned  11/15/44 
Comdr.  F.  E.  Angrick  commanding 

APA-216  NESHOBA  (ex-MCV  Hull  564) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
6/15/44,  Launched  10/7/44,  Acquired  11/16/44, 
Commissioned  11/16/44 
Comdr.  M.  J.  Drury  commanding 


APA-217  NEW  KENT  (ex-MCV  Hull  565) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
7/11/44,  Launched  10/12/44,  Acquired  11/22/44, 
Commissioned  11/22/44 
Capt.  Frank  Monroe  commanding 

APA-218  NOBLE  (ex-MCV  Hull  566) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
7/20/44,  Launched  10/18/44,  Acquired  11/27/44, 
Commissioned  11/27/44 
Comdr.  S.  S.  Isquith  commanding 

APA-219  OKALOOSA  (ex-MCV  Hull  567) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
8/8/44,  Launched  10/22/44,  Acquired  11/28/44, 
Commissioned  11/28/44 
Capt.  R.  E.  Jasperson  commanding 

APA-220  OKANOGAN  (ex-MCV  Hull  568) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
8/19/44,  Launched  10/26/44,  Acquired  12/3/44, 
Commissioned  12/3/44 
Comdr.  Frederick  Fender  commanding 

APA-221  ONEIDA  (ex-MCV  Hull  569) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
8/24/44,  Launched  10/31/44,  Acquired  12/4/44, 
Commissioned  12/4/44 
Capt.  A.  C.  Geisenhoff  commanding 

A PA-222  PICKAWAY  (ev-MCV  Hull  570) 

Bulit  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
9/1/44,  Launched  11/5/44,  Acquired  12/12/44, 
Commissioned  12/12/44 
Comdr.  H.  L.  Bixby  commanding 

APA-223  PITT  (ex-MCV  Hull  571) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
9/8/44,  Launched  11/10/44,  Acquired  12/11/44, 
Commissioned  12/11/44 
Capt.  W.  S.  Mayer,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-224  RANDALL  (ex-MCV  Hull  572) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract,  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
9/15/44,  Launched  11/15/44,  Acquired  12/16/44, 
Commissioned  12/16/44 
Capt.  H.  R.  Stevens  commanding 

APA-225  BINGHAM  (ex-MCV  Hull  573) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  4/22/43,  Keel  laid 
9/22/44,  Launched  11/20/44,  Acquired  12/23/44, 
Commissioned  12/23/44 
Capt.  L.  F.  Brown  commanding 

APA-226  RAWLINS  (ex-MCV  Hull  672) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
8/10/44,  Launched  10/21/44,  Acquired  11/11/44, 
Commissioned  11/11/44 
Comdr.  C.  S.  Beightler  commanding 

APA-227  RENVILLE  (ex-MCV  Hull  673) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
8/19/44,  Launched  10/25/44,  Acquired  11/15/44, 
Commissioned  11/15/44 
Capt.  M.  T.  Farrar  commanding 
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A PA-228  ROCKBRIDGE  (ex-MCV  Hull  674) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
9/2/44,  Launched  10/28/44,  Acquired  11/18/44, 
Commissioned  11/18/44 
Capt.  W.  W.  Cone  commanding 

APA-229  ROCKINGHAM  (ex-MCV  Hull  675) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
9/11/44,  Launched  11/1/44,  Acquired  11/22/44, 
Commissioned  11/22/44 
Comdr.  Hans  Hanley  commanding 

APA-230  ROCKWALL  (ex-MCV  Hull  676) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
9/19/44,  Launched  11/5/44,  Acquired  1/14/45, 
Commissioned  1/14/45 
Capt.  C.  W.  Roland  commanding 

APA-231  SAINT  CROIX  (ex-MCV  Hull  677) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
9/25/44,  Launched  11/9/44,  Acquired  12/1/44, 
Commissioned  12/1/44 
Capt.  E.  P.  Speight  commanding 

APA-232  SAN  SABA  (ex-MCV  Hull  678) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
9/29/44,  Launched  11/12/44,  Acquired  12/3/44, 
Commissioned  12/3/44 
Comdr.  E.  E.  Berthold  commanding 

A PA-233  SEVIER  (ex-MCV  Hull  679) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/4/44,  Launched  11/16/44,  Acquired  12/5/44, 
Commissioned  12/5/44 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Chism  commanding 

APA-234  BOLLINGER  (ex-MCV  Hull  680) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/7/44,  Launched  11/19/44,  Acquired  12/8/44, 
Commissioned  12/9/44 
Comdr.  C.  A.  Printup  commanding 

APA-235  BOTTINEAU  (ex-MCV  Hull  681) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  2/11/44,  Keel  laid 
10/11/44,  Launched  11/22/44,  Acquired  12/30/44, 
Commissioned  12/30/44 
Capt.  H.  B.  Edgar  commanding 

APA-236  BRONX  (ex-MCV  Hull  860) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Keel  laid 
5/22/45,  Launched  7/14/45,  Acquired  8/27/45, 
Commissioned  8/27/45 
Capt.  E.  J.  Anderson  commanding 

APA-237  BEXAR  (ex-MCV  Hull  861) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Keel  laid 
6/2/45,  Launched  7/25/45,  Acquired  10/9/45, 
Commissioned  10/9/45 
Capt.  A.  M.  Kowalzyk,  Jr.,  commanding 

APA-238  DANE  (ex-MCV  Hull  862) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Keel  laid 
6/18/45,  Launched  8/9/45,  Acquired  10/29/45, 
Commissioned  10/29/45 
Capt.  D.  K.  Day  commanding 


APA-239  GLYNN  (ex-MCV  Hull  863) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Keel  laid 
6/30/45,  Launched  8/25/45,  Acquired  10/17/45, 
Commissioned  10/17/45 

Comdr.  Ben  Koerner  commanding 

APA-240  HARNETT  (ex-MCV  Hull  864) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-241  HEMPSTEAD  (ex-MCV  Hull  865) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-242  IREDELL  (ex-MCV  Hull  866) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Keel  laid 
8/14/45,  Contract  canceled  8/14/45 

APA-243  LUZERNE  (ex-MCV  Hull  867) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-244  MADERA  (ex-MCV  Hull  868) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

A PA-245  MARICOPA  (ex-MCV  Hull  869) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-246  McLennan  (.ex-MCV  Hull  870) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-247  MECKLENBURG  (ex-MCV  Hull  871) 

Contract  awarded  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Authorized  12/17/43,  MC  Contract  3/1/45,  Contract 
canceled  8/14/45 

APA-248  PAUL  REVERE  (ex-SS  DIAMOND  MAR- 
INER, MA  Hull  27) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Authorized  3/10/51,  MA  Contract  6/25/51,  Keel  laid 
5/15/52,  Launched  4/11/53,  Acquired  9/14/56,  Com- 
misioned  9/3/58 

Capt.  R.  B.  Erly  commanding 

APA-249  FRANCIS  MARION  (ex-SS  PRAIRIE  MAR- 
INER, MA  Hull  29) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Authorized  3/10/51,  MA  Contract  6/25/51,  Keel  laid 
3/30/53,  Launched  2/12/54,  Acquired  3/16/59,  Com- 
missioned 7/6/61 

Capt.  D.  S.  Bill,  Jr.  commanding 
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Part  D 


HIGH  SPEED  TRANSPORTS  (APD)1 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ALEX  DIACHENKO  (APD-123) 
AMESBURY  (APD-46) 

ARTHUR  L.  BRISTOL  ( APD-97) 
BALDUCK  ( APD-132) 

BARBER  ( APD-57 ) 

BARR  ( APD-39) 

BARRY  ( APD-29) 

BASSETT  ( APD-73 ) 

BATES  (APD^7) 

BEGOR  ( APD-127 ) 

BELET  (APD-109) 

BELKNAP  ( APD-34 ) 

BEVERLY  W.  REID  (APD-119) 
BLESSMAN  (APD-48) 

•BORUM  (APD-82) 

BOWERS  (APD^O) 

BROCK  ( APD-93 ) 

BROOKS  ( APD-10) 

BULL  ( APD— 78 ) 

BUNCH  ( APD-79) 

BURDO  ( APD-133) 

BURKE  ( APD-65) 

CALHOUN  ( APD-2) 

CARPELLOTTI  (APD-136) 

CAVALLARO  (APD-128) 

CHARLES  LAWRENCE  (APD^37) 
CHASE  ( APD-54) 

OLEMSON  ( APD-31 ) 

•COATES  ( APD-138 ) 

COFER  ( APD-62 ) 

COOK  ( APD-130) 

OREAD  (APD-88) 

CROSBY  ( APD-17 ) 

OROSLEY  ( APD-87 ) 

DANIEL  T.  GRIFFIN  (APD-38) 
•DELONG  ( APD-137 ) 

DENT  ( APD-9) 

DICKERSON  ( APD-21 ) 

DON  O.  WOODS  ( APD-118) 

DONALD  W.  WOLF  (APD-129) 

•DURIK  ( APD-68) 

EARHEART  (APD-113) 

EARLE  B.  HALL  (APD-107) 

•ENGLAND  (APD-41) 

ENRIGHT  ( APD-66) 

FR AMENT  (APD-77) 

FRANCO VICH  (APD-116) 

GANTNER  (APD-42) 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (APD-33) 

GEORGE  W.  INGRAM  (APD-43) 

GILMER  ( APD-11 ) 

GOLDSBOROUGH  (APD-32) 

GOSSELIN  ( APD-126 ) 

GREENE  ( APD-36 ) 

GREGORY  ( APD-3) 


HAINES  ( APD-84) 

HARRY  L.  CORL  (APD-108) 
HERBERT  (APD-22) 

HOLLIS  ( APD-86 ) 

HOPPING  ( APD-51 ) 

HORACE  A.  BASS  (APD-124) 
HUMPHREYS  (APD-12) 

HUNTER  MARSHALL  (APD-112) 
IRA  JEFFERY  (APD-44) 

JACK  C.  ROBINSON  (APD-72) 
•JENKS  ( APD-67) 

JOHN  P.  GRAY  ( APD-74) 

JOHN  Q.  ROBERTS  (APD-94) 
JOSEPH  E.  CAMPBELL  (APD^9) 
JOSEPH  M.  AUMAN  (APD-117) 
JULIUS  A.  RAVEN  (APD-110) 
KANE  ( APD-18 ) 

KEPHART  ( APD-61 ) 

KILTY  (APD-15) 

KINZER  ( APD-91 ) 

KIRWIN  ( APD-90) 

KLEINSMITH  (APD-134) 

KLINE  ( APD-120) 

KNUD  SON  (APD-101) 

LANING  ( APD-55 ) 

LEE  FOX  ( APD-45) 

LIDDLE  ( APD-60) 

LITTLE  ( APD-4) 

LLOYD  ( APD-63 ) 

LOY  ( APD-56) 

MCKEAN  ( APD-5) 

♦MALOY  ( APD-83) 

MANLEY  ( APD-1 ) 

MYERS  (APD-105) 

NEWMAN  ( APD-59) 

NOA  ( APD-24) 

ODUM  (APD-71) 

OSMOND  INGRAM  (APD-35) 
OVERTON  ( APD-23 ) 

PAVLIC  ( APD-70 ) 

RATHBURNE  (APD-25) 

RAY  K.  EDWARDS  (APD-96) 
RAYMON  W.  HERNDON  (APD-121) 
REDNOUR  ( APD-102 ) 

REEVES  ( APD-52 ) 

REGISTER  ( APD-92 ) 

RINGNESS  ( APD-1 00) 

ROGERS  BLOOD  (APD-115) 

ROPER  (APD-20) 

RUCHAMKIN  (APD-89) 

RUNELS  ( APD-85 ) 

SANDS  ( APD-13) 

SCHLEY  ( APD-14 
SCHMITT  ( APD-76) 

•SCOTT  ( APD-64 ) 

SCRIBNER  ( APD-122 ) 

SIMS  (APD-50) 

STRINGHAM  (APD-6) 

TALBOT  ( APD-7 ) 

TATTNALL  (APD-19) 

TATUM  ( APD-81 ) 

TOLLBERG  (APD-103) 

TRUXTUN  (APD-98) 


1 High  Speed  Transports  (APD)  were  redesignated  Amphibious 
Transports  (small)  (LPR)  by  SecNav  Instruction  5030. IE  of 
14  Aug  68.  Since  this  appendix  describes  these  ships  as  of  first 
commissioning,  new  designations  are  not  applied  in  these  pages. 
•Conversion  canceled. 
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UPHAM  ( APD-99 ) 

WALSH  ( APD-111) 

WALTER  B.  COBB  (APD-106) 
WALTER  S.  GORKA  (APD-114) 
WALTER  X.  YOUNG  (APD-131) 
WANTUCK  ( APD-125 ) 

WARD  (APD-16) 

WATERS  ( APD-8) 

WEBER  ( APD-75) 

WEISS  ( APD-135 ) 

WILLIAM  J.  PATTI  SON  (APD-104) 
WILLIAM  M.  HOBBY  (APD-95) 
•WITTER  ( APD-58) 

YOKES  (APD-69) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Hull  numbers  in  parentheses  were  never  converted) 
Name  and  Hull  Number 

Converted  Destroyers : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  (26),  (27), 
(28),  29,  (30),  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 
Converted  Destroyer  Escorts : 37,  38,  39,  40,  ( 41 ) , 42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  (58),  59, 
60,  61,  62,  63,  (64),  65,  66,  (67),  (68),  69,  70,  71,  72,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  (82),  (83),  84,  85,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114, 
115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126, 
127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  (137), 
(138), 139 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST— APD 

CONVERTED  DESTROYERS:  APD-1  through  APD-36 

Length  Overall : 314'4",  315'6"  (APD-1) 

Extreme  Beam:  30'6''  (APD-2-8,  14-15,  17-22,  25, 
33)  ; 30'8"  (APD-1,  11-13,  23-24)  ; 37'  (APD-9- 
10,35) 

Trial  Displacement:  1,600  tons,  1,660  (APD-6) 
Limiting  Draft:  12'3''  (APD-2-5,  10-13,  16,  18,  21, 
23,  29,  32-36)  ; 11 '4"  (APD-6-9,  14-15,  17,  19,  20, 
22,  24-25,  31)  ; 10'9"  (APD-1) 

Trial  Speed:  27.6  k.  (APD-11-13,  18,  23,  31-33); 
28.7  k.  ( APD-2-9,  15,  19,  20-22,  24-25,  29)  ; 27.7  k. 
( APD-14,  17,  34-36)  ; 27.2  k.  (APD-1) 
Accommodations : Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 8,  Enl. : 98 ; 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 3,  Enl. : 144 
Armament:  Gun  Mounts:  (3)  3"/50  single,  (2)  40mm. 
single 

Engines:  Mfr./Type:  Westgh.  (APD-1 0-13,  18,  23, 
27,  29,  31-34)  ; Curtis  (APD-1-6,  14,  17,  35-36)  ; 
Parsons  (APD-7-9,  15-16,  19,  22,  24-25)  ; Type 
Drive : TE 

Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfg. : WF  (APD-7-13,  18,  20,  23, 
25,  27,  31,  33)  ; Yarrow  (APD-2-6,  14,  24,  36)  ; 
Thorny  (APD-19,  21-22)  ; Norman  (APD-1, 

15-16,  24) 

Propulsion : Props. : 2 ; Shaft  Horsepower : 26,000 
(APD-7-13,  15-16,  18-25,  27,  29,  31-34)  ; 27,000 
(APD-1-6, 14,  17,  35-36) 

CONVERTED  DESTROYER  ESCORTS  : APD-37  through 
APD-139 

Length  Overall : 306' 

Extreme  Beam : 37' 

Trial  Displacement : 1,650  tons 
Limiting  Draft : 12'7" 

Trial  Speed  : 23.6  k. 

Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company : Off. : 12-15,  Enl. : 189-192 
Troop  Capacity : Off. : 12,  Enl. : 150 
Armament:  Gun  Mounts:  (1)  5'/38  single,  (3)  40mm. 
twin 

Engines  : Mfg. : GE  ; Type  Drive : TE 


Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfr./Type:  FW2DR  (APD-37-49, 
69-74,  90,  100-119)  ; B/W2DR  (APD-51,  52,  55-57, 
65-66,  81-89)  ; CE2DR  (APD-40,  51,  53,  59-63, 
75-80,  91-99,  120-139) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

12,000 

NUMERICAL  LIST— APD 

APD-1  MANLEY  (ex-AG-28,  DD-74) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine 
Authorized  3/3/15,  Keel  laid  8/22/16,  Launched 
8/23/17,  Commissioned  10/15/17 
Comdr.  R.  L.  Berry  commanding 
Reclassified  from  AG-28  to  APD-1,  8/2/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Loughead  commanding 

APD-2  COLHOUN  (ex-DD-85) 

Built  at  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  9/19/17,  Launched, 
2/21/18,  Commissioned  6/13/18 
Comdr.  B.  B.  Wygant  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-85  to  APD-2,  8/2/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Brown  commanding 

APD-3  GREGORY  (DD-82) 

Built  at  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  8/25/17,  Launched 
1/27/18,  Commissioned  6/1/18 
Comdr.  A.  P.  Fairfield  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-82  to  APD-3, 8/2/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Brown  commanding 

APD-4  LITTLE  (ex-DD-79) 

Built  at  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  6/18/17,  Launched 
11/11/17,  Commissioned  4/6/18 
Comdr.  J.  K.  Taussig  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-79  to  APD^t,  8/2/40 

APD-5  MC  KEAN  (ex-DD-90) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  2/12/18,  Launched 
7/4/18,  Commissioned  2/25/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Williams  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-90  to  APD-5,  8/2/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  T.  Burrowes  commanding 

APD-6  STRINGHAM  (ex-DD-83) 

Built  at  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  9/19/16,  Launched 
9/19/17,  Commissioned  7/2/18 
Comdr.  N.  E.  Nichols  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-83  to  APD-6,  8/2/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  C.  Varian  commanding 

APD-7  TALBOT  (ex-DD-114) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  7/12/17,  Launched 
2/20/18,  Commissioned  7/20/18 
Comdr.  I.  F.  Dortch  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-114  to  APD-7,  10/31/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  H.  Johansen  commanding 

APD-8  WATERS  (ex-DD-115) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  7/27/17,  Launched 
3/9/18,  Commissioned  8/8/18 
Comdr.  C.  F.  Russell  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-115  to  APD-8,  10/31/42 
Lt.  C.  J.  McWhinnie  commanding 
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USS  Manley  (DD-74).  A trailblazer  in  two  world  wars.  Commissioned  in  1917  as  one  of  a class  of  experimental  fore- 
runers  to  the  famous  “flushdeckers”  of  World  War  I.  The  photo  above  shows  her  as  AG-28  in  1939  after  she  had 
received  a partial  conversion  to  carry  a landing  force.  Shortly  after  this  photo  was  made,  she  underwent  a full 
conversion  which  included  the  removal  of  her  two  forward  stacks.  She  was  then  redesignated  as  our  first  high-speed 
transport,  APD-1,  in  1940.  The  picture  below  shows  her  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  23  September  1940  in  her  new  rig. 
Manley' s long  and  illustrious  career  ended  in  1945  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  but  not  before  she  again  became 
DD-74.  Manley,  a name  that  will  be  perpetuated,  is  now  carried  by  DD-940. 
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APD-9  DENT  (ex-DD-116) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  8/30/17,  Launched 
5/23/18,  Commissioned  9/9/18 
Comdr.  B.  C.  Allen  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-116  to  APD-9, 10/31/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  H.  Wilhelm  commanding 

APD-10  BROOKS  (ex-DD-232) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  6/11/18,  Launched 
4/24/19,  Commissioned  6/18/20 
Lt.  D.  M.  Dalton  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-232  to  APD-10,  12/1/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Ramey  commanding 

APD-11  GILMER  (ex-DD-233) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  6/25/18,  Launched 
5/24/19,  Commissioned  4/30/20 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  C.  Robinson  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-233  to  APD-11.  10/31/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  O.  Parrish  commanding 

APD-12  HUMPHREYS  (ex-DD-236) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  7/21/18,  Launched 
7/28/19,  Commissioned  7/21/20 
Comdr.  W.  Baggaley  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD236  to  APD-12,  10/31/42 
Ens.  G.E.  Kenyon  commanding 

APD-13  SANDS  (ex-DD-243) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  3/22/19,  Launched 
10/28/19,  Commissioned  11/10/20 
Ens.  W.  I.  Leahy  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-243  to  APD-13,  10/31/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  T.  Bowers,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-14  SCHLEY  (ex-DD-103) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  10/29/17,  Launched 
3/28/18,  Commissioned  9/20/18 
Comdr.  R.  C.  Giffen  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-103  to  APD-14,  1/2/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  Myers  commanding 

APD-15  KILTY  (ex-DD-137,  AG-20,  Light  Target 
No.  3,  IX -37,  DD-137 ) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  12/15/17,  Launched 
4/25/18,  Commissioned  12/17/18 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Taylor  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-137  to  APD-15, 1/2/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  L.  Mattie  commanding 

APD-16  WARD  (ex-DD-139,  COWELL) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  5/15/18,  Launched 
6/1/18,  Commissioned  7/24/18 
Comdr.  M.  S.  Davis  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-139  to  APD-16,  1/2/43 
Lt.  F.  W.  Lemly  commanding 

APD-17  CROSBY  (ex-DD-164) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  6/23/18,  Launched 
9/28/18,  Commissioned  1/24/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  T.  Berry  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-164  to  APD-17,  1/2/43 


APD-18  KANE  (ex-DD-235) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  7/3/18,  Launched 

8/12/19,  Commissioned  6/11/20 
Comdr.  W.  A.  Hall  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-235  to  APD-18, 1/2/43 

APD-19  TATTNALL  (ex-DD-125) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  12/1/17,  Launched 

9/5/18,  Commissioned  6/26/19 
Comdr.  G.  W.  Haines  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-125  to  APD-19,  7/24/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Stewart  commanding 

APD-20  ROPER  (ex-DD-147) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  3/19/18,  Launched 

8/17/18,  Commissioned  2/15/19 
Comdr.  A.  Claude  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-147  to  APD-20,  10/20/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  F.  Delong  commanding 

APD-21  DICKERSON  (ex-DD-157) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  5/25/18,  Launched 

3/12/19,  Commissioned  9/3/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  V.  McNair,  Jr.,  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-157  to  APD-21,  8/21/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Cain,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-22  HERBERT  (ex-DD-160) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  3/3/17,  Keel  laid  4/8/18,  Launched 

5/8/19,  Commissioned  11/21/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Logan  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-160  to  APD-22,  12/1/43 
Lt.  J.  N.  Ferguson  commanding 

APD-23  OVERTON  (ex-DD-239) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  10/30/18,  Launched 
7/10/19,  Commissioned  6/30/20 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Turnbull  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-239  to  APD-23,  8/21/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  O.  Lucier  commanding 

APD-24  NOA  ( ex-DD-343 ) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  11/18/18,  Launched 
6/28/19,  Commissioned  2/15/21 
Lt.  (jg.)  V.  H.  Schaeffer  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-343  to  APD-24,  8/10/43 
Lt.  Comdr,  T.  D.  McGrath  commanding 

APD-25  RATHBURNE  (ex-DD-113) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  7/12/17,  Launched 
12/27/17,  Commissioned  6/24/18 
Oapt.  W.  K.  Wortman  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-113  to  APD-25,  5/20/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  L.  Fullaway  commanding 

apd-26  McFarland  (ex-AVD-14,  dd-237) 

Number  reserved  for  McFARLAND  (ex-AVD-14, 
DD-237),  but  conversion  was  never  undertaken 

APD-27  WILLIAMSON  (ex-AVD-2,  DD-244) 

Number  reserved  for  WILLIAMSON  (AVD-2),  but 
conversion  was  never  undertaken 

APD-28  HULBERT  (ex-AVD-6,  DD-342) 

Number  reserved  for  HULBERT  (AVD-6),  but  con- 
version was  never  undertaken 
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APD-29  BARRY  (ex-DD-248) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  7/26/19,  Launched 
10/28/20,  Commissioned  12/28/20 
Lt.  (jg.)  A.  H.  Bamberger  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-248  to  APD-29,  1/15/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  D.  Hill  commanding 

APD-30 

Number  reserved  for  unspecified  Destroyer.  Con- 
version to  APD  never  undertaken 

APD-31  CLEMSON  (ex-DD-186,  AVD-4,  AVP-17, 

DD-186 ) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  5/11/18,  Launched 
9/5/18,  Commissioned  12/29/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  C.  Dichman  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-186  to  APD-31,  3/7/44 
Lt.  W.  F.  Moran  commanding 

APD-32  GOLDSBOROUGH  (ex-DD-188  AVD-5, 

AVP-18,  DD-188) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.. 
Newport  News,  Ya. 

Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  6/8/18,  Launched 
11/20/18,  Commissioned  1/26/20 
Comdr.  F.  M.  Robinson  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-188  to  APD-32, 3/7/44 
Lt.  W.  J.  Meehan  commanding 

APD-33  GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (ex-DD-196,  AVD-3, 
A VP-16,  DD-196,  USCG) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Ya. 

Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  9/24/18,  Launched 
3/6/20,  Commissioned  7/28/20 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  G.  Berry  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-196  to  APD-33,  4/10/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  M.  Higgins  commanding 

APD-34  BELKNAP  ( ex-DD-251,  AVD-8,  DD-251 ) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  1/31/18,  Launched 
1/14/19,  Commissioned  4/28/19 
Lt.  Comdr,  L.  W.  Comstock  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-251  to  APD-34,  6/22/44 
Lt.  B.  T.  Brooks,  Jr.  commanding 

APD-35  OSMOND  INGRAM  (ex-DD-255,  AVD-9, 

DD-255,  INGRAM) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  10/15/18,  Launched 
2/28/18,  Commissioned  6/28/19 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  B.  Demott  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-255  to  APD-35,  6/22/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  F.  Miller  commanding 

APD-36  GREENE  (ex-DD-266,  AVD-13,  DD-266, 

ANTHONY) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  6/3/18,  Launched 
11/2/18,  Commissioned  5/9/19 
Comdr.  D.  A.  Scott  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DD-266  to  APD-36,  2/1/44 
Lt.  G.  O.  Scarte,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-37  CHARLES  LAWRENCE  (ex-DE-53) 


APD-38  DANIEL  T.  GRIFFIN  (ex-DE-54) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched 
2/25/43,  Commissioned  6/9/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  P.  M.  Fenton  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-54  to  APD-38  10/23/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Eastwood  commanding 

APD-39  BARR  (ex-DE-576) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  11/5/43,  Launched 
12/28/43,  Commissioned  2/15/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  H.  Love  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-576  to  APD-39  7/31/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  P.  T.  Dickie  commanding 

APD^O  BOWERS  (ex-DE-637) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/28/43,  Launched 
10/31/43,  Commissioned  1/27/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Hawes  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-637  to  APD-40  6/25/45 
Lt.  T.  B.  Hinkle  commanding 

APD-41  ENGLAND  (ex-DE-635) 

Number  reserved  for  ENGLAND  (DE-635)  which 
had  been  reclassified  from  DE-635  to  APD-41 
7/10/45,  but  conversion  was  canceled. 

APD-42  GANTER  (ex-DE-60) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/21/42,  Launched 
8/17/43,  Commissioned  7/23/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  M.  Henry  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-60  to  APD-42,  2/23/45 
Lt.  F.  L.  Seeley,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-^3  GEORGE  W.  INGRAM  (ex-DE-62) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  2/6/43,  Launched 
5/8/43,  Commissioned  8/11/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  R.  Perry  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-62  to  APD-43,  2/23/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  S.  Boyce  commanding 

APD-44  IRA  JEFFERY  (ex- JEFFERY,  DE-63) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  2/13/43,  Launched 
5/15/43,  Commissioned  8/15/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  A.  Fitch  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-63  to  APD^4  2/23/45 
Lt.  W.  G.  Doheny  commanding 

APD—45  LEE  FOX  (ex-DE-65) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  3/1/43,  Launched 
5/29/43,  Commissioned  8/30/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Jennings  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-65  to  APD-45  2/23/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Uhl  commanding 

APD^6  AMESBURY  (ex-DE-66) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  3/8/43,  Launched 
6/5/43,  Commissioned  8/31/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B.  Adams  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-66  to  APD-46  2/23/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B.  Wilbor  commanding 


APD-47  BATES  (ex-DE-68) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  3/29/43,  Launched 
6/6/43,  Commissioned  9/12/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  H.  Maher  commanding 
Reclassified  DE-68  to  APD^47  7/31/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  A.  Wilmerding,  Jr.,  commanding 


Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  8/1/42,  Launched 
2/16/43,  Commissioned  5/31/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  S.  Kintberger  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-53  to  APD-37  10/23/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  R.  Seidlitz  commanding 
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APD-48  BLESSMAN  (ex-DE-69) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  3/22/43,  Launched 
6/19/43,  Commissioned  9/19/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Gillis  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-69  to  APD^IS  7/31/44 
Lt.  P.  Le  Boutiller,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-49  JOSEPH  E.  CAMPBELL  (ex-DE-70) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  3/29/43,  Launched 
6/26/43,  Commissioned  9/23/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Bowling,  Jr.,  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-70  to  APD^49  11/24/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  M.  Robertson  commanding 

APD-50  SIMS  ( ex-DE-154 ) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched 
2/6/43,  Commissioned  4/24/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  C.  G.  Raible  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-154  to  APD-50  9/7/44 
Lt.  F.  M.  Donahue  commanding 

APD-51  HOPPING  (ex-DE-155) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/12/42,  Launched 
3/10/43,  Commissioned  5/21/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  D.  Gia  Battista  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-155  to  APD-51  9/7/44 
Lt.  W.  J.  McNulty  commanding 

APD-52  REEVES  (ex-DE-156) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42.  Keel  laid  2/7/43,  Launched 
4/22/43,  Commissioned  6/9/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  S.  Clark  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-156  to  APD-52  9/7/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  J.  Durney  commanding 

APD-53  HUBBARD  (ex-DE-211) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  8/11/43,  Launched 
11/11/43,  Commissioned  3/6/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  I.  C.  Mabley  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-211  to  APD-53  6/1/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  B.  Korsmeyer  commanding 

APD-54  CHASE  (ex-DE-158) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/16/43,  Launched 
4/24/43,  Commissioned  7/18/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  V.  B.  Staadecker  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-158  to  APD-54  11/24/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  O.  Knaap  II  commanding 

APD-55  LANING  (ex-DE-159) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  4/23/43,  Launched 
7/4/43,  Commissioned  8/1/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Woodward  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-159  to  APD-55  11/24/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Shuman,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-56  LOY  (ex-DE-160) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  4/23/43,  Launched 
7/4/43,  Commissioned  9/27/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  V.  Berwick  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-160  to  APD-56  10/23/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  Pond  commanding 


APD-57  BARBER  (ex-DE-161) 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  4/27/43,  Launched 
5/20/43,  Commissioned  10/10/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  T.  B.  Sullivan  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-161  to  APD-57  10/23/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  T.  B.  Sullivan  commanding 

APD-58  WITTER  (ex-DE-636) 

Number  reserved  for  WITTER  (DE-636)  which  had 
been  reclassified  from  DE-636  to  APD-58  on 
8/15/45,  but  conversion  was  canceled 

APD-59  NEWMAN  (ex-DE-205) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  6/8/43,  Launched 
8/9/43,  Commissioned  11/26/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Meyer  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-205  to  APD-59  7/5/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  I.  Thieme  commanding 

APD-60  LIDDLE  (ex-DE-206) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  6/8/43, 

Launched  8/9/43,  Commissioned  12/6/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-206  to  APD-60  7/5/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  C.  Bragger  commanding 

APD-61  KEPHART  (ex-DE-207) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  5/12/43, 

Launched  9/6/43,  Commissioned  1/7/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  I.  H.  Cammarn  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-207  to  APD-61  7/5/44 

APD-62  COFER  (ex-DE-208) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  5/12/43, 

Launched  9/6/43,  Commissioned  1/19/44, 

Lt.  A.  P.  Chester  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-208  to  APD-62  7/5/44 

APD-63  LLOYD  (ex-DE-209) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  7/24/43, 

Launched  10/23/43,  Commissioned  2/11/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  P.  N.  Gammelgard  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-209  to  APD-63  7/5/44 

APD-64  SCOTT  (ex-DE-214) 

Number  reserved  for  SCOTT  (DE-214)  but  conver- 
sion was  canceled. 

APD-65  BURKE  (ex-DE-215) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  1/1/43, 

Launched  4/3/43,  Commissioned  8/20/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  K.  Winn  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-215  to  APD-65  1/24/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  L.  Dommerick  commanding 

APD-66  ENRIGHT  (ex-DE-216) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  2/22/43, 

Launched  5/29/43,  Commissioned  9/21/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Wildner  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-216  to  APD-66  1/21/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B.  Bradley,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-67  JENKS  (ex-DE-665) 

Number  reserved  for  JENKS  (DE-665)  but  conver- 
sion was  canceled. 
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APD-68  DURIK  (ex-DE-666) 


APD-78  BULL  (ex-DE-693) 


Number  reserved  for  DURIK  (DE-666)  but  conver- 
sion was  canceled. 

APD-69  YOKES  (ex-DE-668) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/22/43, 

Launched  11/27/43, 

Reclassified  from  DE-668  to  APD-69  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  12/18/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  P.  E.  Warfield  commanding 

APD-70  PAVLIC  (ex-DE-669) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  9/21/43, 

Launched  12/18/43, 

Reclassified  from  DE-669  to  APD-70  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  12/29/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  O.  V.  Allen  commanding 


APD-71  ODUM  (ex-DE-670) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/15/43, 

Launched  1/19/44, 

Reclassified  from  DE-670  to  APD-71  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  1/12/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Oomly  commanding 

APD-72  JACK  C.  ROBINSON  (ex-DE-671) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steele  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex., 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  11/10/43, 

Launched  1/8/44, 

Reclassified  from  DE-671  to  APD-72  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  2/2/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Bowie  commanding 

APD-73  BASSETT  (ex-DE-672) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  11/28/43, 

Launched  1/15/44, 

Reclassified  from  DE-672  to  APD-73  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  2/23/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  Theriault  commanding 

APD-74  JOHN  P.  GRAY  (ex-DE-673) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/18/43, 

Launched  3/18/44, 

Reclassified  from  DE-673  to  APD-74  6/27/44, 
Commissioned  3/15/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  E.  Sims  commanding 

APD-75  WEBER  (ex-DE-675) 


Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/15/42, 

Launched  3/25/43,  Commissioned  8/12/43, 

Lt.  D.  W.  Farmham  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-693  to  APD-78  7/31/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  B.  D.  McLaughlin  commanding 

APD-79  BUNCH  (ex-DE-694) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/22/43, 

Launched  5/29/43,  Commissioned  8/22/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  A.  Campbell  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-694  to  APD-79  7/31/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  B.  D.  Hyde  commanding 

APD-80  HAYTER  (ex-DE-212) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  8/11/43, 

Launched  11/11/43,  Commissioned  3/16/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  Theriault  commanding. 

Reclassified  from  DE-212  to  APD-80  6/1/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  Huey  commanding 

APD-81  TATUM  (ex-DE-789) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/22/43, 

Launched  8/7/43,  Commissioned  11/22/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  P.  Bellinger  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-789  to  APD-81 12/15/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  G.  Howes  commanding 

APD-82  BORUM  (ex-DE-790) 

Number  reserved  for  BORUM  (DE-790)  but  conver- 
sion was  canceled. 


APD-83  MALOY  (ex-DE-791) 

Number  reserved  for  MALOY  (DE-791)  but  conver- 
sion was  canceled. 


APD-84  HAINES  (ex-DE-792) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/17/43, 

Launched  8/26/43,  Commissioned  12/27/43, 
Reclassified  from  DE-792  to  APD-84  12/15/44, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Powell  commanding 

APD-85  RUNELS  (ex-DE-793) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  6/7/43, 

Launched  9/4/43,  Commissioned  1/3/44, 
Reclassified  from  DE-793  to  APD-85  1/24/45, 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  G.  Claudinus  commanding 


Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/22/43, 

Launched  5/1/43,  Commissioned  6/30/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  N.  Norgaard  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-675  to  APD-75  12/15/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  Favor  commanding 


APD-86  HOLLIS  (ex-DE-794) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/5/43, 
Launched  9/11/44,  Commissioned  1/24/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  D.  Kissam  commanding 
Reclassified  from  DE-794  to  APD-86  1/24/45 


APD-76  SCHMITT  (ex-DE-676) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/22/43, 

Launched  5/29/43,  Commissioned  7/24/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  D.  Cunningham  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-676  to  APD-76  1/24/45, 

Lt.  T.  A.  Melusky  in  command 

APD-77  FRAMENT  (ex-DE-677) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/1/43, 

Launched  6/28/  43,  Commissioned  8/15/43, 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  T.  McAdams  commanding. 
Reclassified  from  DE-677  to  APD-77  12/15/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  L.  Seeley,  Jr.,  commanding 


( APD-87-136)  * 

APD-87  CROSLEY  (ex-DE-226) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  10/16/43, 

Launched  2/12/44,  Commissioned  10/22/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  W.  P.  Trench  commanding 

APD-88  CREAD  (ex-DE-227) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  10/16/43, 

Launched  2/12/44,  Commissioned  7/29/45, 

Comdr.  P.  E.  Cherry  commanding 

♦Reclassified  7/17/44  from  DE  to  APD  before 
commissioning. 
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APD-89  RUCKAMKIN  (ex-DE-228) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  2/14/44, 

Launched  6/15/44,  Commissioned  9/16/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  U.  Weeks  commanding 

APD-90  KIRWIN  (ex-DE-229) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  2/14/44, 

Launched  6/16/44,  Commissioned  11/4/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  G.  Benson  commanding 

APD-91  KINZER  (ex-DE-232) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  9/9/43, 

Launched  12/9/43,  Commissioned  11/1/44, 

Lt.  R.  C.  Young  commanding 

APD-92  REGISTER  (ex-DE-233) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  10/27/43, 

Launched  1/20/44,  Commissioned  1/11/45, 

Comdr.  J.  R.  Cain,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-93  BROCK  (ex-DE-234) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  10/27/43, 

Launched  1/20/45,  Commissioned  2/9/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  H.  Holton  commanding 

APD-94  JOHN  Q.  ROBERTS  (ex-DE-235) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  11/15/43, 

Launched  2/11/45,  Commissioned  3/8/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  N.  Bovier  commanding 

APD-95  WILLIAM  M.  HOBBY  (ex-DE-236) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  11/15/43, 

Launched  11/2/44,  Commissioned  4/4/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  M.  Christiansen  commanding 

APD-96  RAY  K.  EDWARDS  (ex-DE-237) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/1/43, 

Launched  2/19/44,  Commissioned  6/11/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Davidson  commanding 

APD-97  ARTHUR  L.  BRISTOL  (ex-DE-281) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/1/43, 

Launched  2/19/44,  Commissioned  6/25/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Beerman  commanding 

APD-98  TRUXTUN  (ex-DE-282) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/13/43, 

Launched  3/9/44,  Commissioned  7/9/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  A.  Bane  commanding 

APD-99  UPHAM  (ex-DE-283) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  2/6/42,  Keel  laid  12/13/43, 

Launched  3/9/44,  Commissioned  7/23/45, 

Lt.  R.  E.  Farwell  commanding 

APD-100  RINGNESS  (ex-DE-590) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/23/43, 

Launched  2/5/44,  Commissioned  10/25/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Meyer  commanding 


APD-101  KNUDSON  (ex-DE-591) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42.  Keel  laid  12/23/43, 

Launched  2/5/44,  Commissioned  11/25/44, 

Lt.  D.  E.  Sharp  commanding 

APD-102  REDNOUR  (ex-DE-592) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/30/43, 

Launched  2/12/44,  Commissioned  12/30/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  H.  Cramer  commanding 

APD-103  TOLLBERG  (ex-DE-593) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/30/43, 

Launched  2/12/44,  Commissioned  1/31/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  F.  Butler  commanding 

APD-101  WILLIAM  J.  PATTISON  (ex-DE-594) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/4/44, 

Launched  2/15/44,  Commissioned  12/29/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  W.  Bennett  commanding 

APD-105  MYERS  (ex-DE-595) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/15/44, 

Launched  2/15/44,  Commissioned  3/26/45, 

Lt.  D.  H.  Patterson  commanding 

APD-106  WALTER  B.  COBB  (ex-DE-596) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/15/44, 

Launched  2/23/44,  Commissioned  4/25/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  E.  Parker  commanding 

APD-107  EARLE  B.  HALL  (ex-DE-597) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/9/44, 

Launched  3/1/44,  Commissioned  5/15/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  J.  Haddon  commanding 

APD-108  HARRY  L.  CORL  (ex-DE-598) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/19/44, 

Launched  3/1/44,  Commissioned  6/5/45, 

Lt.  W.  D.  Jenckes  commanding 

APD-109  BELET  (ex-DE-599) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/26/44, 

Launched  3/3/44,  Commissioned  6/15/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  P.  Merrill  commanding 

APD-110  JULIUS  A.  RAVEN  (ex-DE-600) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/26/44, 

Launched  3/3/44,  Commissioned  6/28/45, 

Comdr. W.  J.  Barney,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-111  WALSH  (ex-DE-601 ) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/27/45, 

Launched  4/28/45,  Commissioned  7/11/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Philip  J.  Tiffany  commanding 

APD-112  HUNTER  MARSHALL  (ex-DE-602) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham.  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/9/45, 

Launched  5/5/45,  Commissioned  7/17/45, 

Comdr.  H.  A.  Campbell  commanding 
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APD-113  EARHEART  (ex-DE-603) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/20/45, 

Launched  4/12/45,  Commissioned  7/26/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  N.  M.  Goodhue  commanding 

APD-114  WALTER  S.  GORKA  (ex-DE-604) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/3/45, 

Launched  5/26/45,  Commissioned  8/7/45, 

Comdr.  R.  G.  Werner  commanding 

APD-115  ROGERS  BLOOD  (ex-DE-605) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/12/45, 

Launched  6/2/45,  Commissioned  8/22/45, 

Comdr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-116  FRANCO VICH  (ex-DE-606) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/19/45, 

Launched  6/5/45,  Commissioned  9/6/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  M.  Maclean  commanding 

APD-117  JOSEPH  M.  AUMAN  (ex-DE-674) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  11/8/43, 

Launched  2/5/45,  Commissioned  4/25/45, 

Lt.  H.  A.  Steinbach  commanding 

APD-118  DON  O.  WOODS  (ex-DE-721) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/1/43, 

Launched  2/19/44,  Commissioned  5/28/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  H.  Crosby  commanding 

APD-119  BEVERLY  W.  REID  (ex-DE-722) 


APD-125  WANTUCK  (ex-DE-692) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/17/44, 

Launched  9/25/44,  Commissioned  12/30/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  S.  Benson  commanding 

APD-126  GOSSELIN  (ex-DE-710) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/17/44, 

Launched  5/4/44,  Commissioned  12/31/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Fyffe  commanding 

APD-127  BEGOR  (ex-DE-711) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/6/44, 

Launched  5/24/44,  Commissioned  3/14/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  B.  T.  Brooks,  commanding 

APD-128  CAVALLARO  (ex-DE-712) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/28/44, 

Launched  6/15/44,  Commissioned  3/13/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  P.  Adams  commanding 

APD-129  DONALD  W.  WOLF  (ex-DE-713) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/17/44, 

Launched  7/22/44,  Commissioned  4/3/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  C.  O’Rourke  commanding 

APD-130  COOK  (ex-DE-714) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/7/44, 

Launched  8/26/44,  Commissioned  4/25/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  D.  N.  Hamilton  commanding 


Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/5/44, 

Launched  3/4/45,  Commissioned  6/25/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  D.  Kissam  commanding 

APD-120  KLINE  (ex-DE-687) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/27/44, 

Launched  6/27/44,  Commissioned  10/18/44, 

Lt.  B.  F.  Uran  commanding 

APD-121  RAYMOND  W.  HERNDON  (ex-DE-688) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  6/12/44, 

Launched  7/15/44,  Commissioned  11/3/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  E.  Hale  commanding 

APD-122  SCRIBNER  (ex-DE-589) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  6/29/44, 

Launched  8/1/44,  Commissioned  11/20/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  MacD.  Street  commanding 

APD-123  DIACHENKO1  (ex- ALEX  DIACHENKO, 
DE-690 ) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/18/44, 

Launched  8/15/44,  Commissioned  12/8/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  R.  Jackson  commanding 

APD-124  HORACE  A.  BASS  (ex-DE-691) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/3/44, 

Launched  9/12/44,  Commissioned  12/21/44, 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Kuhn  commanding 


1 Name  changed  to  DIACHENKO  3/1/45. 


APD-131  WALTER  X.  YOUNG  (ex-DE-715) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/27/44, 

Launched  9/30/44,  Commissioned  5/1/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  C.  Hale,  Jr.,  commanding 

APD-132  BALDUCK  (ex-DE-716) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  6/17/44, 

Launched  10/27/44,  Commissioned  5/7/45, 

Lt.  R.  T.  Newell,  Jr.,  commanding 

AUD-133  BURDO  (ex-DE-717) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/26/44, 

Launched  11/25/44,  Commissioned  6/2/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  A.  Hull  commanding 

AUD-134  KLEINSMITH  (ex-DE-718) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/30/44, 

Launched  1/27/45,  Commissioned  6/12/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  Alden  J.  Laborde  commanding 

APD-135  WEISS  (ex-DE-719) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/4/44, 

Launched  2/17/45,  Commissioned  7/7/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  D.  Morris  commanding 

APD-136  CARPELLIOTTI  (ex-DE-720) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/31/44, 

Launched  3/10/45,  Commissioned  7/30/45, 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  V.  Brown  commanding 
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APD-137  DELONG  (ex-DE-684) 

Number  assigned  to  DELONG  (DE-684)  but  conver- 
sion was  never  undertaken. 

APD-138  COATES  (ex-DE-685) 

Number  assigned  to  COATES  (DE-685)  but  conver- 
sion was  never  undertaken. 


APD-139  BRAY  (ex-DE-709) 

Built  at  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/27/44, 

Launched  4/15/44,  Commissioned  9/4/44, 
Reclassified  from  DE-709  to  APD-139  7/16/45, 
Comdr.  J.  A.  Hetherington  II  commanding 
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Part  E 


MECHANIZED  ARTILLERY  TRANSPORTS  (APM) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

LAKEHURST  (APM-9)  1 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 
LAKEHURST  (APM-9)  Class:  9 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

LAKEHURST  Class  (APM-9)  : 

Length  Overall : 483' 

Extreme  Beam : 63'6" 

Full  Load  Displacement : 16,500  tons ; Max  Draft : 
27'2" 

Complement : Off. : 23 ; Enl. : 267 
Armament:  (1)  5"/51 
Designed  Speed  : 16  knots 
Engines  : ( 1 ) GE  ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr/Type  : B/W 

Propulsion : Props : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

8,000 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

APM-l  ASHLAND 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Keel  laid  6/22/42,  Reclassified 
7/1/42  to  LSD-1,  q.v. 

APM-2  BELLE  GROVE 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-2,  q.v. 


1 Only  LAKEHURST  is  included  in  these  alphabetical  and 
class-grouping  lists,  since  she  is  the  only  ship  designated  APM 
ever  to  commission  as  such  ; see  the  numerical  list  below  for 
specific  details. 


APM-3  CARTER  HALL 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-3,  q.v. 

APM^t  EPPING  FOREST 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-4,  q.v. 

APM-5  GUNSTON  HALL 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-5,  q.v. 

APM-6  LINDENWALD 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-6,  q.v. 

APM-7  OAK  HILL 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-7,  q.v. 

APM-8  WHITE  MARSH 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/24/41,  Reclassified  7/1/42  to  LSD-8,  q.v. 

APM-9  LAKEHURST  (ex- APM-l,  APV-3,  SS  SEA- 
TRAIN  NEW  JERSEY) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Launched  3/26/40,  Acquired  10/13/42,  Commissioned 
10/13/42 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  McNulty  Commanding 
Reclassified  from  APV-3  to  APM-l  12/3/42 2 
Reclassified  from  APM-l  to  APM-9  12/17/42 


2 ASHLAND  and  LAKEHURST  (see  entry  under  APM- 
9)  both  briefly  bore  the  designation  APM-l. 
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USS  Lakehurst  (APM-9),  a mechanized  artillery  transport,  6 August  1943.  With  two  sister  ships,  Lakehurst  was  taken 
into  the  Navy  in  1941  as  an  APV  (transport  and  aircraft  ferry).  She  became  an  APM  in  15442;  a year  later  her  two 
sisters  became  AKV’s  (cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry). 
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Part  F 


TRANSPORT  SUBMARINES  (APS) 
SUBMARINES,  TRANSPORT  (SSP) 
TRANSPORT  SUBMARINES  (APSS) 
AMPHIBIOUS  TRANSPORT  SUBMARINES  (LPSS)1 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ARGONAUT  (APS-1) 

GRAYBACK  (LPSS-574) 

PERCH  ( SSP-313) 

SEA  LION  (SSP-315) 

TUNNY  (APSS-282) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 
ARGONAUT  (APS-1)  Class  :1 
TUNNY  (APSS-282)  Class:  282 
PERCH  (SSP-313)  Class : 313,  315 
GRAYBACK  (LPSS-574)  Class:  574 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

ARGONAUT  Class  (APS-1)  : 

Length  Overall : 381' 

Extreme  Beam : 33'10'' 

Standard  Displacement,  Surfaced : 2,710  tons ; Mean 
Draft:  15 '4" 

Submerged  Displacement : 4,080  tons 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 9,  Enl. : 80 
Troop  Capacity : Off. 

Armament  (Dec.  1942):  Torpedo  Tubes:  (4)  21"; 
6"/53:  (2)  ; 20mm : (5)  single 


1 This  type  was  established  in  1942  as  APS.  It  was  later 
redesignated  SSP.  then  became  Transport  Submarine  (ASSP), 
and  eventually  APSS.  SecNav  Instruction  5030. IE  of  14  Aug 
68  again  redesignated  them  Amphibious  Transport  Submarines 
(LPSS).  Since  this  appendix  describes  these  ships  as  of  their 
first  commissioning  or  redesignation  as  transports,  only  those 
designations  actually  borne  at  such  times  are  used  here.  See 
individual  entries  for  details. 


Designed  Speed : Surface : 15 ; Submerged : 8 
Engines:  Mfr./Type:  MAN  (NYNY)  ; Designed  shp. : 
3, 175 

Motors : Mfr. : Ridg. ; Type  : electric ; Designed  Shp. : 
2,400 

Batteries : Mfr. : Exide ; Cells : 240 
Propulsion : Props. : 2 

TUNNY  Class  (APSS-282)  : 

Length  Overall : 311 '10" 

Extreme  Beam:  27'4" 

Standard  Displacement : 1526  tons ; Mean  Draft : 
16'  10" 

Submerged  Displacement : 2,424  tons 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 9 ; Enl. : 72 
Designed  Speed : Surfaced : 20.25  knots ; Submerged : 
8.75  knots 

Engines : Mfr. : Fairbanks-Morse ; Type : ded. ; De- 
signed shp. : 5,400 

Motors  : Mfr. : GE ; Type : electric ; Designed  Shp. : 
2,740 

Batteries : Mfr. : Gould ; Cells  : 252 
Fuel : 360  tons 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 

PERCH  Class  (SSP-313, 315)  : 

Length  Overall : 311 '9" 

Extreme  Beam : 27'3" 

Standard  Displacement,  Surfaced : 2,710  tons ; Maxi- 
mum Draft : 18' 

Submerged  Displacement : 2,145  tons 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company : Off. : 6,  Enl. : 68 
Troop  Capacity : Off. : 4,  Enl. : 68 


USS  Perch  (APSS-313)— 4 December  1961. 
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Armament : 40mm. : (2)  (SSP-315)  ; (1)  (SSP-313) 
Maximum  Speed : Surfaced  : 13.8  knots ; Submerged : 
8.5  knots 

Engines : Mfr. : GM  ; Type : ded. ; Designed  shp : 5,400 
Motors : Mfr.  GE  ; Type : electric  ; Designed  Shp : 2,740 
Batteries  : Mfr. : Evide ; Cells  : 252 
Fuel : 285  tons  (SSP-313)  ; 305  tons  (SSP-315) 
Propulsion : Props.  2 

GRAYBACK  Class  (LPSS-574)  : 

Length  Overall : 322'4" 

Extreme  Beam : 30' 

Light  Displacement : Surfaced : 2,240  tons ; Maxi- 
mum Draft : 19' 

Submerged  Displacement : 2,935  tons 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 9,  Enl. : 78 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 7,  Enl. : 60 
Armament:  Torpedo  Tubes:  (4)  21" 

Designed  Speed : Surfaced : 15  knots ; Submerged : 12 
knots 

Engines  : Mfr. : FM ; Type  : ded. ; 

Motors  : Mfr. : Ell ; Type : electric ; 

Batteries : Mfr. : Gould ; Cells : Classified 
Fuel : Classified 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

APS-l  ARGONAUT  (ex-V  4)1  (ex-SM  1,  ex-SF  7,  ex- 
Submarine  No.  166) 

Built  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Authorized  5/28/24;  Contract  7/18/24,  Keel  laid 
5/1/25,  Launched  11/10/27,  Commissioned  4/2/28 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  M.  Quigley  commanding 
Reclassified  APS-l  9/22/42 


1 After  several  renumberings  subsequent  to  her  original  author- 
ization, this  ship  was  designated  Submarine  No.  166  in  1918. 
Redesignated  SF-7  in  1920,  she  was  named  V-4  (SF-7)  18  Oct 
1920.  The  act  of  28  May  1924  authorized  her  construction  as  a 
Fleet  Submarine  (Minelaying  Type)  ; she  was  ordered  and  com- 
missioned as  V-4  (SM-1).  On  19  Feb  1931  she  was  renamed 
ARGONAUT  (SM-1). 


APSS-282  TUNNY  (ex-SS  282,  SSG  282,  SS  282) 
Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Contract  9/9/40,  Keel  laid 

11/10/41,  Launched  6/30/42,  Commissioned  9/1/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  W.  Grenfell  commanding 
Reclassified  APSS-282  10/1/662 

SSP-313  PERCH  (ex-SS  313) 

Built  at  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

Authorized  12/23/41,  Contract  4/10/42,  Keel  laid 

1/5/43.  Launched  9/12/43,  Commissioned  1/7/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  C.  Hills  commanding 
Reclassified  SSP-313  1/19/48 

SSP-315  SEA  LION  (ex-SS  315) 

Built  at  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

Authorized  12/23/41,  Contract  6/6/42,  Keel  laid 

2/25/43,  Launched  10/31/43,  Commissioned  3/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  T.  Reich  commanding 
Reclassified  SSP-315  3/31/48 

LPSS-574  GRAYBACK  (ex-SSG  574,  SS  574) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
Authorized  3/10/51,  Contract  9/17/52,  Keel  laid 

7/1/54,  Launched  7/2/57,  Commissioned  3/7/58 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  G.  Nott  commanding 
Converted  at  Mare  Island  Division,  San  Francisco 
Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Contract  12/29/64,  Commenced  11/1/67,  Scheduled 
completion  date  4/25/69 
Commissioning  scheduled  mid  1969 
Reclassified  SSG,  7/26/56;  reclassified  LPSS,  8/30/68 2 

Note. — During  World  War  II  several  submarines  performed 
notable  service  as  transport  submarines.  NAUTILUS  (SS-168) 
and  ARGONAUT  (SM-1,  later  APS-l)  landed  Carlson’s  Marine 
Raiders  on  Makin  Atoll  in  the  Gilberts  17  August  1942.  NAUTI- 
LUS and  NARWHAL  (SS-167)  carried  Army  scouts  to  Attu 
Island  11  May  1943.  NARWHAL  operated  in  Philippine  waters 
through  most  of  the  remainder  of  World  War  II  as  a supply 
and  evacuation  transport.  Only  ARGONAUT  was  ever  officially 
redesignated  a transport  submarine.  As  noted  above,  she  was 
reclassified  APS-l  22  September  1942,  and  was  lost  in  action 
off  New  Britain  10  January  1943  while  attacking  a Japanese 
convoy. 


2 Though  frequently  referred  to  as  APSS,  GRAYBACK  never 
officially  bore  that  symbol.  She  was  directly  reclassified  from 
SSG— 574  to  LPSS-574  30  Aug.  1968. 
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Part  G 


ASSAULT  HELICOPTER  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  (CVHA)1 
AMPHIBIOUS  ASSAULT  SHIPS  (LPH) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

(Cancellation  of  conversion  indicated  by  asterisk) 

BOXER  (LPH-4) 

♦BLOCK  ISLAND  (LPH-1) 

GUADALCANAL  (LPH-7) 

GUAM  ( LPH-9 ) 

INCHON  (LPH-12) 

I WO  JIM  A ( LPH-2 ) 

NEW  ORLEANS  (LPH-11) 

OKINAWA  ( LPH-3 ) 

PRINCETON  (LPH-5) 

THETIS  BAY  (CHVA-1) 

TRIPOLI  ( LPH-10 ) 

VALLEY  FORGE  (LPH-8) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 
THETIS  BAY  (CVHA-1)  Class  : 1 
BLOCK  ISLAND  (LPH-1)  Class:  1 
IWO  JIMA  (LPH-2)  Class  : 2,  3,  7,  9, 10, 11, 12 
BOXER  (LPH^l)  Class : 4,  5,  8 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

THETIS  BAY  Class  (CVHA  1)  : 

Length  Overall : 501' 

Extreme  Beam : 108' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 10,866  tons ; Maximum 
Draft : 20' 

Speed : 19  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 40 ; Enl. : 598 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 103 ; Enl. : 901 
Helicopters : 20  max. 

Armament : 40mm. : (8)  twin  mounts 
Engines : Mfr. : Skinner ; Type : RU 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : FWSFD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
11,200 

BLOCK  ISLAND  Class  (LPH  1)  : 

( Ship  never  completed  conversion.  For  characteristics 
as  CVE  see  volume  II,  appendix  I,  part  B,  Escort 
Aircraft  Carriers.  For  reclassification  dates  see 
“Numerical  List”  in  this  appendix.) 

IWO  JIMA  Class  (LPH  2-3,  7,  9-12) 

Length  Overall : 592'0" 

Extreme  Beam : 84' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 18,000  tons ; Maximum 
Draft : 27' 


1 The  CVHA  classification  was  established  1954.  THETIS  BAY 
was  designated  CVHA-1,  1 Jul  1955.  LPH  was  established  1955, 
and  assigned  from  1957  on  as  noted  in  the  “Numerical  List.” 
CVHA— 1 was  redesignated  LPH-6,  28  May  1959,  and  the  CVHA 
classification  was  abolished  that  same  year. 


Speed : 20  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company : Off. : 87 ; Enl. : 507 

Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 193  ; Enl. : 1,806 
Helicopters : 32  max. 

Armament : 3"/50 : (4)  twin  mounts 
Engines : Mfr. : Wes ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : BWSHC 
Propulsion : Props. : 2 ; 

BOXER  Class  (LPH  4-5,  8) 

Length  Overall : 888'0'' 

Extreme  Beam:  147'6'' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 36,780  tons  (LPH  4)  ; 37,038 
tons  (LPH  5)  ; 37,500  tons  (LPH  8)  ; Maximum 
Draft:  28'3"  (LPH  4)  ; 28'6"  (LPH  5,  8) 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company:  Off. : 67  (LPH  4),  66  (LPH  5), 
65  (LPH  8)  ; Enl. : 1,204  (LPH  4),  1,589  (LPH 
5),  1,545  (LPH  8) 

Troop  Capacity : Off. : 171 ; Enl. : 1,701 
Helicopters : 31 

Armament:  5''/38:  (4)  twin  (LPH-4);  (3)  twin 
(LPH-5,  8) 

Engines : Mfr. : Wes ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 8 ; Mfr./Type : BWSHC 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
150,000 

CVHA-1  THETIS  BAY  (ex-CVE  90,  ex-MC  Hull  1127) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

MC  Contract  6/18/42,  Keel  laid  12/22/43,  Launched 
3/16/44,  Acquired  4/21/44,  Commissioned  4/21/44 
Capt.  D.  E.  Wilcox  commanding 

Converted  at  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Contract  8/6/54,  Commenced  6/1/55,  Completed 
9/1/56,  Commissioned  7/20/56 
Captain  T.  W.  South,  II,  commanding 
Reclassified  CVHA-1  7/1/55;  reclassified  LPH-6, 
5/28/59 

LPH-1  BLOCK  ISLAND  (ex-CVE  106,  SUNSET 
BAY) 

Reclassified  LPH-1  12/22/57 ; conversion  began 
1/2/58 ; conversion  canceled  6/58 ; reclassified 
CVE-106  2/17/59 1 

LPH-2  IWO  JIMA 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Contract  1/30/58,  Keel  laid  2/13/59,  Launched 
9/17/60,  Commissioned  8/26/61 
Capt.  T.  D.  Harris  commanding 


1 BLOCK  ISLAND  was  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  at  this 
time  ; she  was  never  commissioned  or  saw  active  service  as  LPH. 
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LPH-3  OKINAWA 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  10/24/58,  Keel  laid  2/13/59,  Launched 
8/19/61,  Commissioned  4/14/62 

Capt.  W.  E.  Lemes  commanding 

LPH-4  BOXER  (ex-CVS  21,  ex-CVA  21,  ex-CV  21) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  12/15/41,  Keel  laid  9/13/43,  Launched 
12/14/44,  Commissioned  4/16/45 

Capt.  D.  F.  Smith  commanding 

Reclassified  LPH^4, 1/30/59 

LPH-5  PRINCETON  (ex-CVS  37,  ex-CVA  37,  ex-CV 
37,  VALLEY  FORGE) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  8/7/42,  Keel  laid  5/1/44,  Launched 
7/8/45,  Commissioned  11/18/45 

Capt.  J.  M.  Hoskins  commanding 

Reclassified  LPH-5  3/2/59 

LPH-6  THETIS  BAY  (ex-CVHA  1,  ex-CVE  90, 
ex-MC  Hull  1127 

(Key  dates  above,  under  CVHA-1.) 

LPH-7  GUADALCANAL 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  2/21/59,  Keel  laid  9/1/61,  Launched 
8/1/62,  Commissioned  7/20/63 

Capt.  D.  K.  Peterson  commanding 


LPH-8  VALLEY  FORGE  (ex-CVS  45,  ex-CVA  45, 
ex-CV  45) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  6/14/43,  Keel  laid  9/7/44,  Launched 
11/18/45,  Commissioned  11/3/46 

Capt.  J.  W.  Harris  commanding 

Reclassified  LPH-8  7/1/61 

LPH-9  GUAM 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  9/21/61,  Keel  laid  11/15/62,  Launched 
8/22/64,  Commissioned  1/16/65 

Capt.  N.  E.  Thurmon  commanding 

LPH-10  TRIPOLI 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Contract  12/10/62,  Keel  laid  6/15/64,  Launched 
7/31/65,  Commissioned  8/6/66 

Capt.  H.  Suerstedt  Jr.  commanding 

LPH-11  NEW  ORLEANS 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Contract  12/18/64,  Keel  laid  3/1/66,  Launched 
2/3/68,  Commissioned  11/16/68 

Capt.  G.  M.  Even  commanding 

LPH-12  INCHON 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Contract  6/16/66,  Keel  laid  4/8/68,  Launch  scheduled 
for  4/69 


USS  Guam  (LPH-9) — Builders  trials,  Delaware  River,  3 February  1965. 
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Part  H 


INSHORE  FIRE  SUPPORT  SHIP  (IFS)1 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

CARRONADE  (IFS-1) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 
CARRONADE  (IFS-1)  Class: 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

CARRONADE  Class  (IFS-1)  : 

Length  Overall : 245' 

Extreme  Beam : 39' 

1 The  Navy's  single  Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship  (IFS),  together 
with  all  Medium  Landing  Ships  (rocket)  (LSMR),  were  re- 
designated Inshore  Fire  Support  Ships  (LFR)  by  SecNav  In- 
struction 5030. IE  of  14  Aug  68.  Since  this  appendix  describes 
ships  as  of  their  first  commissioning  or  redesignation,  the  new 
designation  is  not  applied  here. 


Mean  Draft : 10’ 

Full  Load  Displacement : 1,500  tons 
Accommodations : Off. : 12  ; Enl. : 150 
Armament:  (1)  5"/38;  (8)  Rocket  Launchers 
Designed  Speed : 15  knots 
Engines : No. : 2,  Mfr. : FM  ; Type  Drive : DR 
Boilers : None 

Propulsion : Props : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
3,100 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

IFS-1  CARRONADE 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  & Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Contract  11/17/52,  Keel  laid  11/19/52,  Launched 
5/26/53,  Commissioned  5/25/55 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  C.  Doran  commanding 
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USS  Carronade  (IFS-1) — August  1959. 


Part  I 


AMPHIBIOUS  TRANSPORTS  DOCK 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AUSTIN  (LPD-4) 

CLEVELAND  (LPD-7) 

CORONADO  ( LPD-11 ) 

DENVER  (LPD-9) 

DUBUQUE  ( LPD-8 ) 

DULUTH  (LPD-6) 

JUNEAU  (LPD-10) 

LA  SALLE  ( LPD-3 ) 

NASHVILLE  (LPD-13) 

OGDEN  (LPD-5) 

PONCE  (LPD-15) 

RALEIGH  ( LPD-1 ) 

SHREVEPORT  (LPD-12) 

TRENTON  (LPD-14) 

VANCOUVER  ( LPD-2 ) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 

RALEIGH  (LPD-1)  Class:  1,  2,3,4,  5,  6 
CLEVELAND  (LPD-7)  Class  : 7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
TRENTON  (LPD-14)  Class:  14,15 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

RALEIGH  Class  (LPD  1-6)  : 

Length  Overall : 522' 

Extreme  Beam : 100’ 

Full-Load  Displacement:  13,600  tons  (LPD  1-3) 

13.900  tons  (LPD  4-6);  Maximum  Draft:  23' 
Designed  Speed  : over  20  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off.:  27;  Enl. : 435  (LPD  1-2), 
466  (LPD  3),  447  (LPD  4-6) 

Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  72  (LPD  1-2,  4-6),  79 
(LPD  3)  ; Enl. : 858  (LPD  1-2),  781  (LPD  3), 
850  (LPD  4-6) 

Other:  Off.:  1 (LPD  1-2,  ■1-6),  34  (LPD  3); 
Enl. : 38  (LPD  1-2,  4-6),  95  (LPD  3) 
Armament:  3''/50:  (4)  twin 
Engines : Mfr. : Wes ; Type  : TR 
Boilers:  No.:  2;Mfr./Type:  BW2DRD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Shaft  Horsepower : 24,000 

CLEVELAND  Class  (LPD  7-13)  : 

Length  Overall : 569'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 100' 

Full-Load  Displacement:  16,550  tons  (LPD  7-10)  ; 

16.900  tons  (LPD  11-13)  ; Maximum  Draft:  23' 
Designed  Speed  : over  20  knots 


Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 27,  Enl. : 466 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 75,  Enl. : 781 
Other : Off. : 34,  End. : 100 
Armament : 3"/50  : (4)  twin 
Engines : Mfr.  DeL ; Type : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : FWSFD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Shaft  Horsepower : 24,000 

TRENTON  Class  (LPD  14-15)  : 

Length  Overall : 569 '9" 

Extreme  Beam : 100' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 16,360  tons ; Maximum 
Draft : 23’ 

Designed  Speed  : over  20  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 27,  Enl. : 447 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 72,  Enl. : 850 
Other : Off. : 1,  Enl.  :38 
Armament : 3"/50 : (4)  twin 
Engines  : Mfr. : DeL ; Type  : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : FWSFD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Shaft  Horsepower : 24,000 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

LPD-1  RALEIGH 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1959,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
12/19/58,  Keel  laid  6/23/60,  Launched  3/17/62, 
Commissioned  9/8/62 

Capt.  A.  W.  Whitney  commanding 

LPD-2  VANCOUVER 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1960,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
12/30/59 

Keel  laid  11/19/60,  Launched  9/15/62,  Commissioned 
5/11/63 

Capt.  T.  C.  Harbert,  Jr.  commanding 

LPD-3  LA  SALLE 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1961,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
8/8/60,  Keel  laid  4/2/62,  Launched  8/3/63,  Com- 
missioned 2/22/64 

Capt.  E.  H.  Winslow  commanding 

LPD-4  AUSTIN 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1962,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
9/21/61,  Keel  laid  2/4/63,  Launched  6/27/64,  Com- 
missioned 2/6/65 

Capt.  W.  H.  Shaw  commanding 


330-718  0—69 35 
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USS  Vancouver  (LPD-2)— 13  July  1963. 


LPD-5  OGDEN 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1962,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
9/21/61,  Keel  laid  2/4/63,  Launched  6/27/64,  Com- 
missioned 6/19/65 

Oapt.  F.  M.  Symons  commanding 

LPD-6  DULUTH 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1962,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
9/21/61,  Keel  laid  12/18/63,  Launched  8/14/65,  Com- 
missioned 12/18/65 

Capt.  M.  G.  Tremaine  commanding 

LPD-7  CLEVELAND 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1963,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
1/25/63,  Keel  laid  11/30/64,  Launched  5/7/66, 
Commissioned  4/21/67 

Capt.  R.  A.  Hogsed  commanding 


LPD-8  DUBUQUE 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1963,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
1/25/63,  Keel  laid  1/25/65,  Launched  8/6/66, 
Commissioned  9/1/67 

Oapt.  H.  J.  Ursettie  commanding 

LPD-9  DENVER 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1963,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
5/23/63,  Keel  laid  2/7/64,  Launched  1/23/65,  Com- 
missioned 10/26/68 

Oapt.  H.  W.  Carr  commanding 

LPD-10  JUNEAU 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wlash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1963,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
5/23/63,  Keel  laid  1/23/65,  Launched  2/12/66 


USS  Ogden  (LPD-5)— August  1965. 
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USS  Ogden  (LPD-5) — June  1967.  A dual  landing  of  a Marine  amtraek  and  a helicopter. 


LPD-11  CORONADO 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1964,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
5/15/64,  Keel  laid  5/3/65,  Launched  7/30/66 

LPD-12  SHREVEPORT 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1964,  BUSHIPS  Contract 
5/15/64,  Keel  laid  12/27/65,  Launched  10/22/66 

LPD-13  NASHVILLE 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Authorized  fiscal  year  1964,  BUSHIPS  Contract 

5/15/64,  Keel  laid  4/14/66,  Launched  10/7/67 

LPD-14  TRENTON 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 

5/17/65,  Keel  laid  8/8/66,  Launched  8/3/68 

LPD-15  PONCE 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  fiscal  year  1965,  BUSHIPS  Contract 

5/17/65,  Keel  laid  10/31/66 
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Part  J 

DOCK  LANDING  SHIPS  (LSD) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


ANCHORAGE  (LSD-36) 
ALAMO  (LSD-33) 

ASHLAND  (LSD-1) 

BELLE  GROVE  (LSD-2) 
CABILDO  (LSD-16) 

CARTER  HALL  (LSD-3) 
CASA  GRANDE  (LSD-13) 
CATAMOUNT  (LSD-17) 
COLONIAL  (LSD-18) 
COMSTOCK  (LSD-19) 
DONNER  (LSD-20) 

EPPING  FOREST  (LSD-4) 
FORTMANDAN  (LSD-21) 
FORT  MARION  (LSD-22) 
♦FORT  SNELLING  (LSD-23) 
FORT  SNELLING  (LSD-30) 
GUNSTON  HALL  (LSD-5) 
HERMITAGE  (LSD-34) 
LINDEN  WALD  (LSD-6) 
MONTICELLO  (LSD-35) 

OAK  HILL  (LSD-7) 
PENSACOLA  (LSD-38) 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
♦POINT  DEFIANCE  (LSD-24) 
POINT  DEFIANCE  (LSD-31) 
PORTLAND  (LSD-37) 
RUSHMORE  (LSD-14) 

SAN  MARCOS  (LSD-25) 
SHADWELL  (LSD-25) 
SPIEGEL  GROVE  (LSD-32) 
THOMASTON  (LSD-28) 
TORTUGA  (LSD-26) 
WHETSTONE  (LSD-27) 
WHITE  MARSH  (LSD-8) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Hull  numbers  in  parentheses  denote  construction 
canceled) 

Name  and  Hull  Number 

ASHLAND  (LSD-1)  Class:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
CASA  GRANDE  (LSD-13)  Class:  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,20,21,22,  (23),  (24),  25,  26,  27 
THOMASTON  (LSD-28)  Class:  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35 

ANCHORAGE  (LSD-36)  Class:  36,  37,  38,  39,  40 *  1 


♦Construction  contract  canceled. 

1 Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  lists  these  ships  as  two  classes  ; 
the  LSD-36  class  (36),  and  the  LSD-37  class  (37-40),  accord- 
ing to  its  current  practice  of  considering  ships  built  under  specifi- 
cations issued  in  different  years  as  different  classes,  whether  or 
not  they  may  differ  in  basic  characteristics.  Thus,  LSD  36-40, 
identical  in  general  appearance  and  characteristics  and  varying 
only  in  minor  design  details,  are  called  two  classes  by  NSSC, 
LSD-36  s specification  having  been  issued  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
LSD  36-40  s in  fiscal  year  1966.  For  the  sake  of  consistency  in 
class  grouping,  this  appendix  lists  all  five  ships  as  the  LSD-36 
class. 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 


ASHLAND  Class  (LSD  1-8)  : 

Length  Overall:  457'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 72'2” 

Full-Load  Displacement : 9,375  tons ; Maximum  Draft : 
18' 

Designed  Speed  : 15  knots 
Accommodations  : Off. : 17,  Enl. : 309 
Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  40mm.:  (2)  quad  mounts, 
(2)  twin  mounts  (LSD  1-7),  (4)  single  mounts 
(LSD  8)  ; 20mm. : (16)  single  mounts ; .30  mg. : (1) 
(LSD  2),  (2)  (LSD  3,  6) 

Engines  : Mfr. : Skinner ; Type : RU 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : BW2DR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
7,400 

CASA  GRANDE  Class  (LSD  13-22,  25-27)  : 

Length  Overall:  457'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 72'2" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 9,375  tons  ; Maximum  Draft : 
18'0" 

Designed  Speed : 15  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company  : Off. : 17 ; Enl. : 309 
Troop  Capacity:  Off.:  19  (LSD  13-17,  25-27),  18 
(LSD  18-19),  21  (LSD  20-21),  22  (LSD  22)  ; 
Enl.:  167  (LSD  13),  178  (LSD  14-15),  294 
(LSD  16-17),  241  (LSD  18-19),  256  (LSD 
20-21,  25),  322  (LSD  22),  257  (LSD  26),  265 
(LSD  27) 

Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  40mm.:  (2)  quad  mounts, 
(2)  twin  mounts;  20mm.:  (16)  single  mounts 
(LSD  13-15),  (12)  twin  mounts  (LSD  16-22,  25- 
27)  ; .50  mg.:  (7)  (LSD  25)  ; .30  mg.:  (1)  (LSD 
14,25),  (6)  (LSD  16),  (7)  (LSD  17) 

Engines:  Ffr. : NN  (LSD  13-21,  25-27),  Wes  (LSD 
22)  ; Type : TR 

Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfr./Type:  BW2DR  (LSD  13-21, 
25-27)  CE2DR  (LSD  22) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
Classified 

THOMASTON  Class  (LSD  28-35)  : 

Length  Overall:  510'0” 

Extreme  Beam : 84'0" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 11,270  tons ; Maximum 
Draft:  19' 

Designed  Speed  : over  20  knots 
Accommodations : 

Ship’s  Company : Off. : 21 ; Enl. : 384 
Troop  Capacity  : Off. : 29,  Enl. : 312 
Armament:  3"/50:  (16)  ; 20mm.:  (6)  twin  mounts 
Engines  : Mfr. : GE  ; type  : TR 

Boilers:  No. : 2;  Mfr./Type:  BW2DSU  (LSD  28-31), 
BW2DR  (LSD  32-35) 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 
Classified 
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LSD-9  (ex-HMS  BATTLEAXE,  BAPM-1) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  11/23/42,  Launched 
5/21/43,  Transferred  to  England  9/14/43  and  Com- 
missioned as  HMS  EASTWAY  (F-130) 


ANCHORAGE  Class  (LSD  30-40)  : 

Length  Overall:  553'0" 

Extreme  Beam : 84'0" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 13,650  tons ; Designed  Draft ; 
19' 

Speed : over  20  knots 
Accommodations : Off. : 51,  Enl. : 742 
Armament:  (8)  3"/50 
Engines : Mfr. : DeL ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr. : CE 

Propulsion : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
Classified 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

LSD-1  ASHLAND  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from  APM- 
1) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/4.1,  Keel  laid  6/22/42,  Launched 
12/21/42,  Commissioned  6/5/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  J.  Harris  commanding 

LSD-2  BELLE  GROVE  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from 
APM-2) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  10/27/42,  Launched 
2/17/43,  Commissioned  8/9/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  M.  Seavey  commanding 

LSD-3  CARTER  HALL  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from 
APM-3 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/46,  Keel  laid  10/27/42,  Launched 
3/4/43,  Commissioned  9/18/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  J.  Harris  commanding 

LSD-4  EPPING  FOREST  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from 
APM-4) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  11/23/42,  Launched 
4/2/43,  Commissioned  10/11/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  Martin  commanding 

LSD-5  GUNSTON  HALL  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from 
APM-5 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  12/28/42,  Launched 
5/1/43,  Commissioned  11/10/43 
Comdr.  D.  E.  Collins  commanding 

LSD-6  LINDENWALD  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from 
APM-6) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  2/22/43,  Launched 
6/11/43,  Commissioned  12/9/43 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Weaver  commanding 

LSD-7  OAK  HILL  (Reclassified  6/22/42  from  APM- 
7) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  3/9/43,  Launched 
6/25/43,  Commissioned  1/5/44 
Comdr.  C.  A.  Peterson  commanding 

LSD-8  WHITE  MARSH  (Reclassified  6/27/42  from 
APM-7 ) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Contract  12/28/41,  Keel  laid  4/7/43,  Launched 
7/19/43,  Commissioned  1/29/44 
Comdr.  G.  H.  Epplman  commanding 


LSD-10  (ex-HMS  CLAYMORE,  B APM-2) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  11/23/42,  Launched 
7/19/43,  Transferred  to  England  10/19/43  and  Com- 
missioned as  HMS  HIGHWAY  (F-140) 

LSD-11  (ex-HMS  CUTLASS,  BAPM-3) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.. 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  5/24/43,  Launched 
11/18/43,  Transferred  to  England  2/15/44,  and  Com- 
missioned as  HMS  NORTH  WAY  (F-142) 

LSD-12  (ex-HMS  DAGGER,  B APM-4) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.. 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  7/23/43,  Launched 
12/29/43,  Transferred  to  England  3/29/44  and  Com- 
missioned as  HMS  OCEAN  WAY  (F-143) 

LSD-13*  CASA  GRANDE  (ex-HMS  PORTWAY 
( F-144 ) , ex-HMS  SPEAR,  B APM-5) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  11/22/43,  Launched 
4/11/44,  Commissioned  6/5/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  E.  Strumm  commanding 

LSD-14*  RUSHMORE  (ex-HMS  SWASHWAY 
(F-145),  HMS  SWORD,  BAPM-6) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  9/10/41,  Keel  laid  12/31/43,  Launched 
5/10/44,  Commissioned  7/3/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  A.  Jansen  commanding 

LSD-15*  SHADWELL  (ex-HMS  WATERWAY 
(F-146),  HMS  TOMAHAWK,  BAPM-7) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  12/16/44,  Launched 
5/24/44,  Commissioned  7/24/44 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  K.  Brooks  commanding 

LSD-16  CABILDO 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  7/24/44,  Launched 
12/28/44,  Commissioned  3/15/45 

Comdr.  E.  B.  Holdorff  commanding 

LSD-17  CATAMOUNT 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  8/7/44,  Launched 
1/27/45,  Commissioned  4/9/45 

Comdr.  C.  A.  Swafford  commanding 

LSD-18  COLONIAL 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  8/21/44,  Launched 
2/28/45,  Commissioned  5/15/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  A.  Paterson  commanding 


♦Intended  for  transfer  to  England  but  retained. 
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LSD-19  COMSTOCK 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Ya. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  1/3/45,  Launched 
4/28/45,  Commissioned  7/2/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  C.  Rochester  commanding 

LSD-20  DONNER 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Contract  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  12/16/44,  Launched 
4/6/45,  Commissioned  7/31/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  P.  V.  McPeake  commanding 

LSD-21  FORT  MANDAN 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Contracted  7/28/43,  Keel  laid  1/2/45,  Launched 
6/2/45,  Commissioned  10/31/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A.  Caughy  commanding 

LSD-22  FORT  MARION 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Contract  5/19/44,  Keel  laid  9/15/44,  Launched 
5/22/45,  Commissioned  1/29/46 

Comdr.  H.  A.  Adams  commanding 

LSD-23  FORT  SNELLING 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Contract  5/19/44,  Keel  laid  11/8/44,  Construction 
canceled  8/11/45,  Sold  to  TMT  Trailership  Co.  1947 
in  an  incomplete  state,  Completed  as  SS  CARIB 
QUEEN,  Taken  over  by  MARAD  3/58,  Acquired  by 
MSTS  1/15/59,  Renamed  USNS  TAURUS 

(T-AK-273) 

(For  later  key  dates,  see  TAURUS  (LSV-8) ) 

LSD-24  POINT  DEFIANCE 

Built  at  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Contract  5/15/44,  Keel  laid  5/28/45,  Construction 
canceled  8/17/45 

LSD-25  SAN  MARCOS 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contract  2/22/44,  Keel  laid  9/1/44,  Launched 
1/10/45,  Commissioned  4/15/45 

Comdr.  C.  E.  Ellis  commanding 


LSD-26  TORTUGA 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Contract  7/20/44,  Keel  laid  10/16/44,  Launched 
1/21/45,  Commissioned  6/8/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  R.  G.  Brown  commanding 

LSD-27  WHETSTONE 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Contract  7/20/44,  Keel  laid  4/7/45,  Launched 

7/18/45,  Commissioned  2/12/46 
Comdr.  G.  R.  Keating  commanding 

LSD-28  THOMASTON 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  2/28/52,  Keel  laid  3/3/53,  Launched 

2/9/54,  Commissioned  9/17/54 
Capt.  M.  F.  R.  de  Arellano  commanding 

LSD-29  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  2/28/52,  Keel  laid  5/5/53,  Launched 

5/7/54,  Commissioned  11/29/54 
Comdr.  D.  Bontecou  commanding 

LSD-30  FORT  SNELLING 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  2/28/52,  Keel  laid  8/17/53,  Launched 
7/16/54,  Commissioned  1/24/55 
Comdr.  H.  Marvin-Smith  commanding 

LSD-31  POINT  DEFIANCE 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  2/28/52,  Keel  laid  11/23/53,  Launched 

9/28/54,  Commissioned  3/31/55 
Comdr.  O.  B.  Parker  commanding 

LSD-32  SPIEGEL  GROVE 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  3/18/54,  Keel  laid  9/7/54,  Launched 
11/10/55,  Commissioned  6/8/56 
Capt.  S.  Filippone  commanding 

LSD-33  ALAMO 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  3/18/54,  Keel  laid  10/11/54,  Launched 

1/20/56,  Commissioned  8/24/56 
Capt.  J.  L.  Semmes  commanding 


USS  Fort  Marion  (LSD-22)  off-loading  British  commandos — Korea,  10  April  1951. 
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USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD-30)  off-loading  an  LCU  for  the  landing  at  Red  Beach,  Lebanon  16  July  1958 — A classic  example 
of  the  immediate  readiness  of  seapower  and  its  prompt  application  to  quell  crisis  and  keep  the  peace. 


LSD-34  HERMITAGE 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  10/14/54,  Keel  laid  4/11/55,  Launched 
6/12/56,  Commissioned  12/14/56 
Capt.  J.  M.  Alexander  commanding 

LSD-35  MONTICELLO 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  10/14/54,  Keel  laid  6/6/55,  Launched 
8/10/56,  Commissioned  3/29/57 
Capt.  J.  T.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  commanding 

LSD-36  ANCHORAGE 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  Pascagoula,  Mis. 

Contract  6/29/65,  Keel  laid  3/13/67,  Launched 
5/5/68,  Commissioned  3/15/69 
Comdr.  P.  S.  Beaman,  commanding 


LSD-37  PORTLAND 

Building  at  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Divi- 
sion, Quincy,  Mass. 

Contract  2/25/66,  Keel  laid  9/21/67,  Launch 
scheduled  for  September  1969 

LSD-38  PENSACOLA 

Building  at  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Division, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Contract  2/25/66,  Keel  laid  3/15/69 

LSD-39 

To  be  built  at  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Divi- 
sion, Quincy,  Mass. 

Contract  2/25/66,  Keel  laying  scheduled  for  September 
1969 

LSD-40 

To  be  built  at  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Divi- 
sion, Quincy,  Mass. 

Contract  5/2/67,  Keel  laying  scheduled  for  March  1970 
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USS  Hermitage  (LSD-34). 
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Part  K 


VEHICLE  LANDING  SHIP  (LSV)1 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

CATSKILL  (LSV-1) 

COMET  (LSV-7) 

MONITOR  (LSV-5) 

MONTAUK  (LSV-6) 

OSAGE  (LSV-3) 

OZARK  (LSV-2) 

SAUGUS  (LSV-4) 

SEA  LIFT  (LSV-9) 

TAURUS  (LSV-8) 

CLASS  GROUPING  UST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 

CATSKILL  (LSV-1)  Class : 1,  2 
OSAGE  (LSV-3)  Class  : 3, 4,  5,  6 
COMET  (LSV-7)  Class  : 7 
TAURUS  (LSV-8)  Class : 8 
SEA  LIFT  (LSV-9)  Class  : 9 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

CATSKILL  Class  (LSV-1,  2)  : 

Length  Overall : 455'5" 

Extreme  Beam : 60'2" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 9,040  tons 
Accommodations  Off. : 153,  Enl. : 1,190 
Design  Draft : 20' 

Armament:  (2)  5"/38  D.P.,  (4)  twin  40mm. 

Designed  Speed : 20.3  knots 
Engines : No. : 2 ; Mfg  GE  ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 4 ; Mfg  Type  CE2DR 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 11,000 

OSAGE  Class  (LSV-3,  4,  5,  6)  : 

Length  Overall : 458' 

Extreme  Beam : 60'3'' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 9,040  tons 
Accommodations  Off. : 122,  Enl. : 1,236 
Armament:  (2)  5"/38DPs,  (4)  twin 40mm. 

Designed  Speed  : 20.3  Knots 

Engines  : No. : 20 ; Mfg  GE : Type  Drive  : TR 

Boilers  : No. : 4 Mfg  Type : CE2DR 

COMET  CLASS  (LSV-7)  : 

Length  Overall : 499' 

Extreme  Beam : 78' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 18,286  tons ; Full-Load 
Draft:  27'1" 

Designed  Speed  : 18  knots 

Accommodations  (civilian  crew)  : Officers:  17,  Crew: 
43,  Passengers : 12 


'This  nomenclature  was  used  during  World  War  II  with  a 
type  of  deep-draft  amphibious  warfare  ship  designed  to  launch 
tracked  landing  vehicles  (LVT)  through  a stern  gate.  It  was 
again  assigned  in  the  late  1950's  to  MSTS  ‘‘roll  on-roll  off” 
cargo  ships,  actually  auxiliary  cargo  ships  rather  than  amphibi- 
ous landing  ships.  These  later  were  redesignated  Vehicle  Cargo 
Ships  (AKR)  14  Aug  68. 


Bale  Cargo  Capacity : 829,602  cu.  ft. ; Deadweight  Ton- 
nage : 10,111 
Armament : None 
Engines : Mfr. : GE  ; Type : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : BW2DR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
13,200 

TAURUS  Class  (LSV-8)  : 

Length  Overall : 457'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 72'2'' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 9,950  tons 
Designed  Speed  : 15  knots 

Accommodation  (civilian  crew)  : Officers  : 18,  Crew  : 52 
Bale  Cargo  Capacity  : 399,000  cu.  ft. ; Deadweight  Ton- 
nage : 5,509 
Armament : None 
Engines  : Mfr. : Wes ; Type  : TR 
Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : CE2DRD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
3,450  (operating) 

SEA  LIFT  Class  (LSV-9)  : 

Length  Overall : 540' 

Extreme  Beam : 83' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 16,940  tons ; Full-Load 
Draft : 24' 

Designed  Speed  : 20  knots 

Accommodations  (civilian  crew)  : Officers:  16,  Crew: 
46,  Passengers : 12 

Bale  Cargo  Capacity : 1,018,940  cu.  ft. ; Deadweight 
Tonnage : 7,140  tons 
Armament : None 
Engines  : Mfr. : DeL ; Type : TR 

Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : Combustion  Engineering 
top-fired 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
17,000  (operating) 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

LSV-1  CATSKILL  (ex-AP-106,  CM  6) 

Built  and  converted  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Contract  1/7/41,  Keel  laid  7/12/41,  Launched  5/19/42, 
Reclassified  from  CM-6  to  AP-106,  5/1/43  ; reclassi- 
fied LSV-1,  4/21/44,  Commissioned  6/30/44 

Capt.  R.  W.  Chambers  commanding 

LSV-2  OZARK  (ex-AP-107,  CM-7) 

Built  and  converted  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Contract  1/7/41,  Keel  laid  7/12/41,  Launched  6/15/42. 
Reclassified  from  CM-7  to  AP-107  5/1/43,  Reclassi- 
fied from  AP-107  to  LSV-2  4/21/44,  Commissioned 
9/23/44 

Capt.  F.  P.  Williams  commanding 
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USS  Saugus  (LSV^)— 24  March  1949. 


LSV-3  OSAGE  (ex-AP-108,  AN-3) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  12/16/40,  Keel  laid  6/1/42,  Launched  6/30/ 
43,  Reclassified  from  AN-3  to  AP-108  5/1/43,  Con- 
verted to  LSV  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  3/9/44,  Completed  12/30/44,  Reclassified  from 
AP-108  to  LSV-3  4/21/44,  Commissioned  12/30/44 
Capt.  H.  H.  Keith  commanding 

LSV-4  SAUGUS  (ex-AP-109,  AN-4) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  12/16/40,  Keel  laid  7/27/42,  Launched  9/4/ 
43,  Reclassified  from  AN-4  to  A-109  5/1/43,  Con- 
verted to  LSV  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  3/9/44,  Completed  2/22/45,  Reclassified  from 
AP-109  to  LSV— 4 4/21/44,  Commissioned  2/22/45 
Capt.  R.  S.  Bertschy  commanding 

LSV-5  MONITOR  (ex-AP-160,  AN-1) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  12/16/40,  Keel  laid  10/21/41,  Launched  1/29/ 
43,  Reclassified  from  AN-1  to  AP-160  5/1/43,  Con- 
verted to  LSV  by  Todd  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Completed  6/14/44,  Reclassified  from  AP-160 
to  LSV-5  4/21/44,  Commissioned  3/18/44 
Comdr.  J.  B.  McVey  commanding 

LSV-6  MONTAUK  (ex-AP-161,  AN-2) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Contract  12/16/40,  Keel  laid  4/14/42,  Launched  4/14/ 
43,  Reclassified  from  AN-2  to  AP-161  8/2/43,  Con- 


verted to  LSV  by  Todd  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Completed  10/6/44,  Reclassified  from  AP-161  to 
LSV-6  4/21/44,  Commissioned  5/25/44 

Comdr.  A.  R.  Boileau  commanding 

LSV-7  COMET  (ex-AK-269) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Contract  6/29/55,  Keel  laid  5/15/56,  Launched  7/31/ 
57,  Reclassified  from  AK-269  to  LSV-7  6/1/63,  Com- 
pleted 1/27/58,  Assigned  to  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  9/30/57,  Not  commissioned 

Civil  Service  crew 

LSV-8  TAURUS  (ex-AK  273,  ex-SS  CARIB  QUEEN, 
ex-FORT  SNELLING  (LSD-23) 

Acquired  by  MSTS  1/15/59,  named  TAURUS.  (T-AK- 
273),  Not  commissioned;  Civil  Service  crew,  Re- 
classified LSV-8,  6/1/63 

For  other  key  dates,  see  FORT  SNELLING  (LSD- 
23)) 

LSV-9  SEA  LIFT 

Built  at  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Contract  6/25/63,  Keel  laid  5/19/64,  Launched  4/18/ 
65,  Completed  4/25/67,  Delivered  to  MSTS  5/19/67, 
Not  commissioned 

Civil  Service  crew 
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Appendix  II 


AVIATION  AUXILIARIES  1921-1968 


The  earliest  aviation  auxiliary  ships  were  sea- 
plane and  dirigible  tenders.  On  17  July  1920  two 
classifications  were  established ; the  Lighter-Than- 
Air  Aircraft  Tender  ( AZ) , and  the  Heavier-Than- 
Air  Aircraft  Tender  ( A V).  Oiler  PATOKA  (AO- 
9)  was  fitted  out  with  a mooring  mast  and  used 
as  a dirigible  tender,  though  never  formally  so 
designated;1  Wright  (AZ-1)  commissioned  in 
1921  as  an  airship  tender,  but  was  redesignated  2 
years  later  as  a seaplane  tender  (AV-1).  The  AZ 
designation  passed  from  the  list,  but  the  AV  re- 
mained and  increased  in  importance  as  the  Navy’s 
long-range  patrol  force  grew  and  developed.  Dur- 
ing the  1930’s  the  cumbersome  nomenclature  was 
simplified  to  Seaplane  Tender  (AV). 

World  War  II  brought  with  it  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  missions  of  the  air  Navy.  New 
specialized  ship  types  were  introduced  at  this  time 
to  meet  wartime  needs.  Smaller  seaplane  tenders 
(AVD,  AVP)  supplemented  the  work  of  the  big 
AVs.  Aviation  Supply  Ships  (AVS)  provided  the 
steady  flow  of  parts  and  equipment  required.  Air- 
craft Transports  (APV),  later  Cargo  Ships  and 
Aircraft  Ferries  (AKV),  carried  a steady  flow  of 
replacement  aircraft  to  the  fleets  and  oversea  bases. 
An  important  postwar  development  was  the  Ad- 
vance Aviation  Base  Ship  (AVB),  a prepackaged 
aviation  base  stored  in  a single  ship  and  ready  to 
disembark  and  begin  support  operations  wherever 
needed. 


1 PATOKA  was,  however,  redesignated  a Seaplane  Tender 
(AV-6)  11  October  1939.  See  part  D of  this  appendix. 


This  appendix  lists  and  describes  the  following 
aircraft  auxiliary  types : 

Part  A — Cargo  Ships  and  Aircraft  Ferries 
(AKV) 

Part  B — Aircraft  Transports  (APV) 

Transport  and  Aircraft  Ferry 
(APV) 

Part  C — Aircraft  Repair  Ships  (ARV, 
ARV(A),  ARV(E),  ARVH) 

Part  D — Heavier-Than-Air  Aircraft  Tenders 
(AV) 

Seaplane  Tenders  (AV) 

Seaplane  Tenders  (Destroyer) 
(AVD) 

Small  Seaplane  Tenders  (AVP) 

Part  E — Advance  Aviation  Base  Ships 
(AVB) 

Part  F — Aviation  Supply  Ships  (AVS) 

Part  G — Lighter-Than-Air  Aircraft  Tender 
(AZ) 

An  alphabetical  name  list,  a class  grouping  list, 
a statistical  characteristic  summary  by  class,  and 
a numerical  list  by  hull  number  are  included.  These 
lists  describe  each  ship  by  the  name  and  classifica- 
tion originally  assigned  when  she  first  commis- 
sioned or  redesignated  as  that  type.  For  this  reason, 
more  than  one  nomenclature  or  type  symbol  may 
be  listed  under  the  same  type.  Renamings  or  re- 
classifications occurring  after  a ship’s  original 
commissioning  or  redesignation  will  be  found  in 
the  individual  ship’s  history  in  the  body  of  this 
dictionary.  See  appendix  V to  this  volume  for 
specific  details  of  Navy  ship  type  classification. 
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Part  A 


CARGO  SHIP  AND  AIRCRAFT  FERRIES  (AKV) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


ALBERT  M.  BOE  (AKV-6) 

BADOENG  STRAIT  (AKV-16) 

BAIROKO  (AKV-15) 

BLOCK  ISLAND  (AKV-38) 

BOUGAINVILLE  (AKV-35) 

BRETON  (AKV-42) 

CAPE  GLOUCESTER  (AKV-9) 

CARD  (AKV-40) 

CARDINAL  O’CONNELL  (AKV-7) 

COMMENCEMENT  BAT  (AKV-37) 

CORE  (AKV-41) 

CROATAN  ( AKV-43) 

GILBERT  ISLANDS  (AKV-39) 

HAMMONDSPORT  (AKV-2) 

HOGG  ATT  BAY  (AKV-25) 

HOLLANDIA  (AKV-33) 

KADASHAN  BAY  (AKV-26) 

KITTY  HAWK  (AKV-1) 

KULA  GULF  (AKV-8) 

KWAJALEIN  (AKV-34) 

LT.  JAMES  E.  ROBINSON  (AKV-3) 

LUNG  A POINT  (AKV-32) 

MARCUS  ISLAND  (AKV-27) 

MATANIKAU  (AKV-36) 

MINDORO  (AKV-20) 

NEHENTA  BAY  (AKV-24) 

PALAU  (AKV-22) 

POINT  CRUZ  (AKV-19) 

PUGET  SOUND  (AKV-13) 

PVT.  JOSEPH  F.  MERRELL  (AKV-4) 

RABAUL  (AKV-21) 

RENDOVA  (AKV-14) 

RUDYERD  BAY  (AKV-29) 

SAIDOR  ( AKV-17) 

SALERNO  BAY  (AKV-10) 

SAVO  ISLAND  (AKV-28) 

SGT.  JACK  J.  PENDLETON  (AKV-5) 

SIBONEY  ( AKV-12) 

SICILY  ( AKV-18) 

SITKOH  BAY  (AKV-30) 

TAKANIS  BAY  (AKV-31) 

TINIAN  (AKV-23) 

VELLA  GULF  (AKV-11) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST— AKV 

CONVERTED  AKV’s : 

KITTY  HAWK  Class:  AKV-1  through  AKV-2 
ACQUIRED  U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTS  (names  re- 
tained) : 

LT.  JAMES  E.  ROBINSON  Class:  AKV-3  through 
AKV-5 

ALBERT  M.  BOE  Class : AKV-6  through  AKV-7 
RECLASSIFIED  ESCORT  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  : 

COMMENCEMENT  BAY  Class— CVE : AKV-8 

through  AKV-23,  AKV-37  through  AKV-39 

CASABLANCA  Class— CVE  : AKV-24  through  AKV- 
36 

BOGUE  Class— CVE  : AKV^O  through  AKV-43 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 


KITTY  HAWK  CLASS  (AKV-1,  2)  : 

Length  Overall : 478' 

Extreme  Beam : 63'6" 

Full  Load  Displacement : 14,000  tons ; Max.  Draft : 
22'10" 

Accommodations : Off. : 17,  Enl. : 238 
Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  3''/50:  (1);  40mm.:  (2) 
twin;  20mm.:  (8)  twin  (AKV  1-2),  (16)  single 
(AKV  2) 

Trial  Speed  : 16  knots 

Engines  : Mfr. : DEL ; Type  Drive : TR 

Boilers:  (3)  BWHDR 

Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,000 

LT.  JAMES  E.  ROBINSON  Class  (AKV-3,  4,  5) 

Length  Overall : 455' 

Extreme  Beam : 62' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 15,200  tons ; Max.  Draft : 
29' 

Accommodations : Off. : 14,  Enl. : 35 
Armament : None 
Designed  Speed : 17  knots 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Westgh.  (AKV-3,  5),  J.  Hendy 
(AKV-4)  ; Type  Drive:  TR 
Boilers  : No : 2 ; Mfr./Type  : CEHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

8.500 

ALBERT  M.  BOE  Class  (AKV-6,  7)  : 

Length  Overall : 422' 

Extreme  Beam : 57' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 14,245  tons ; Max.  Draft : 
28' 

Accommodations : Off. : 11 ; Men : 28 
Armament : None 
Trial  Speed  : 11  knots 

Engines : Mfr. : FL/STWE  ; Type  Drive : TE 
Boilers  : No  : 2 ; Mfr.  : EIWHDR  (AKV-6) , WICHDR 
(AKV-7) 

Propulsion : Props  : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

2.500 

RECLASSIFIED  ESCORT  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 
CLASS  : (AKV-8  through  AKV-43)  : 

All  were  originally  CVE  and  finally  reclassified  as  AKV 
effective  5/7/59.  A few  received  minor  alterations  for  new 
roles  as  noncommissioned  bulk  carriers  for  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service.  For  hull  characteristics  and 
other  statistical  data  consult  AKV  Class  Grouping  List 
for  ex-CVE  Class  and  refer  to  CVE  data  in  DANFS,  vol. 
II,  app.  I,  pt.  B,  pp.  476-477. 
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NUMERICAL  LIST 

AKV-1  KITTY  HAWK  (Reclassified  9/15/43  from 
APV-1,  ex-SS  SEATRAIN  NEW  YORK) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  2/21/32,  Launched  9/14/32,  Acquired 
6/25/41,  Commissioned  11/26/41 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Windle  commanding 

AKV-2  H AMMONDSPORT  ( Reclassified  9/15/43  from 

APV-2,  ex-SS  SEATRAIN  HAVANA) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  2/24/32,  Launched  9/26/32,  Acquired 
7/2/41,  Commissioned  12/11/41 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  Ryder  commanding 

AKV-3  LT.  JAMES  E.  ROBINSON  (ex-USAT,  ex-SS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  VICTORY  MCVE-86) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Keel  laid  11/25/43,  Launched  2/20/44,  Acquired 
3/1/50,  for  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
Noncommissioned ; Civil  Service  Crew 

AKV-4  PVT.  JOSEPH  F.  MERRELL  (ex-OSAT,  ex- 
SS  GRANGE  VICTORY  (MCV-33)) 

Built  at  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/27/44,  Launched  7/17/44,  Acquired  3/1/50, 
for  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
Noncommissioned ; Civil  Service  Crew 

AKV-5  SGT.  JACK  J.  PENDLETON  (ex-USAT,  ex-SS 
MANDAN  VICTORY  (MCV-109) ) 

Built  at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  4/15/44,  Launched  5/26/44,  Acquired  3/1/50 
for  MSTS 

Noncommissioned;  Civil  Service  Crew 
AKV-6  ALBERT  M.  BOE  (ex-USAT,  ex-MCE-3132) 
Built  ait  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Maine 

Keel  laid  7/11/45,  Launched  5/26/45,  Acquired  3/1/50 
for  MSTS 

Noncommissioned ; Civil  Service  Crew 

AKV-7  CARDINAL  O’CONNELL  (ex-USAT,  ex- 
MCE-3129) 

Built  at  New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

Keel  laid  6/11/45,  Launched  8/31/45,  Acquired  3/1/50 
for  MSTS 

Noncommissioned ; Civil  Service  Crew 
Note. — AKV-8  through  AKV— 43 : For  builder’s  data,  com- 
missioning date  and  first  commanding  officer  refer  to  ex-CVE 


hull  number  in  DANFS,  vol.  II,  app.  I,  pt.  B,  pp.  476—477  All 
were  reclassified  AKV  5/7/59.  Identification  data  furnished 
as  follows  : 

AKV-8  KULA  GULF  (ex-CVE-108) 

AKV-9  CAPE  GLOUCESTER  (ex-CVHE-109,  CVE- 

109) 

AKV-10  SALERNO  BAY  (ex-CVE-110) 

AKV— 11  VELLA  GULF  (ex-CVHE-111,  CVK-111) 

AKV-12  SIBONEY  (ex-CVE-112) 

AKV-13  PUGET  SOUND  (ex-CVHE-113,  CVE-113) 

AKV-14  RENDOVA  (ex-CVE-114) 

AKV-15  BAIROKO  (ex-CVE-115) 

AKV-16  BADOENG  STRAIT  (ex-CVE-116) 

AKV-1 7 SAIDOR  (ex-CVHE-117,  CVE-117) 

AKV-18  SICILY  (ex-CVE-118) 

AKV-19  POINT  CRUZ  (ex-CVE-119) 

AKV-20  MINDORO  (ex-CVE-120) 

AKV-21  RABAUL  (ex-CVHE-121,  CVE-121) 

AKV-22  PALAU  (ex-CVE-122) 

AKV-23  TINIAN  (ex-CVHE-123,  CVE-123) 

AKV-24  NEHENTA  BAY  (ex-CVU-74,  CVE-74) 

AKV-25  HOGGATT  BAY  (ex-CVHE-75,  CVE-75) 

AKV-26  KADASHAN  BAY  (ex-CVU-76,  CVE-76) 

AKV-27  MARCUS  ISLAND  (ex-CVHE-77,  CVE-77) 

AKV-28  SAVO  ISLAND  (ex-CVHE-78,  CVE-78) 

AKV-29  RUDYERD  BAY  (ex-CVU-81,  CVE-81) 

AKV-30  SITKOH  BAY  (ex-CVU-86,  CVE-86) 

AKV-31  TAKANSIS  BAY  (ex-CVU-89,  CVE-89) 

AKV-32  LUNG  A POINT  (ex-CVU-94,  CVE-94) 

AKV-33  HOLLANDIA  (ex-CVU-97,  CVE-97) 

AKV-34  KWAJALEIN  (ex-CVU-98,  CVE-98) 

AKV-35  BOUGAINVILLE  (ex-CVU-100,  CVE-100) 

AKV-36  MATANIKAU  (ex-CVHE-101,  CVE-101) 

AKV-37  COMMENCEMENT  BAY  (ex-CVHE-105, 

CVE-105) 

AKV-38  BLOCK  ISLAND  (ex-CVE-106,  LPH-1, 

CVE-106) 

AKV-39  GILBERT  ISLANDS  (ex-CVE-107) 

AKV^tO  CARD  (ex-CVU-11,  CVHE-11,  CVE-11) 

AKV— 41  CORE  (ex-CVU-13,  CVHE-13,  CVE-13) 

AKV-42  BRETON  (ex-CVU-23,  CVHE-23,  CVE-23) 

AKV-43  CROATAN  (ex-CVU-25,  CVHE-25,  CVE-25) 


USS  Hammondsport  (AKV-2) — San  Francisco,  2 October  1944. 
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Part  B 


AIRCRAFT  TRANSPORTS  (APV) 
TRANSPORT  AND  AIRCRAFT  FERRY  (APV) 


This  type  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Cargo  Ship 
and  Aircraft  Ferry  (AKV)  type  enumerated  in 
an  earlier  section  of  this  appendix.  The  designa- 
tion Aircraft  Transport  (APV)  was  established 
in  the  late  1920’s,  but  was  not  actually  used  until 
1941-42  when  APV  1-3  were  designated.  All  three 
of  these  ships  were  later  redesignated,  two  to  AKV 
and  one  to  A PM,  as  noted  below.  The  fourth 
APV,  the  famous  French  transatlantic  liner 
Normandie , burned  and  capsized  at  her  New  York 
pier  while  undergoing  conversion  to  a Navy  trans- 
port. She  was  salvaged  and  redesignated  a Trans- 
port and  Aircraft  Ferry  (APV At),  but  the  con- 
version was  never  carried  out  due  to  the  material 
condition  of  her  hull  and  machinery.  Only  APV 
1-3  actually  commissioned  as  such,  and  of  these 
APV-3  bore  the  designation  less  than  2 months. 
For  this  reason,  characteristics  for  APV  1-2  only 
are  given  here;  those  of  APV-3  will  be  found 
under  APM,  and  those  of  APV-4  will  be  given 
under  her  AP  designation  in  a future  volume. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

HAMMONDSPORT  (APV-2) 

KITTY  HAWK  (APV-1) 

LAFAYETTE  (APV-4) 

LAKEHURST  (APV-3) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Hull  numbers  in  parentheses  denote 
construction  canceled) 

Name,  Hull  Number 

KITTY  HAWK  (APV-1)  Class:  1,  2 
LAKEHURST  (APV-3)  Class:  3 
LAFAYETTE  (APV-4)  Class:  (4) 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

KITTY  HAWK  Class  (APV  1-2)  : 

Length  Overall : 478' 

Extreme  Beam:  63'6" 


Full-Load  Displacement : 14,000  tons ; Maximum 
Draft:  22'10" 

Trial  Speed  : 16  knots 
Accommodations : Off. : 17,  Enl. : 238 
Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  3"/50:  (1);  40mm.:  (2) 
twin  mounts;  20  mm.:  (8)  twin  mounts  (APV 
1-2),  (16)  single  mounts  (APV-2) 

Engines : Mfr. : DeL ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 3 ; Mfr./Type : BWHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,000 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

APV-1  KITTY  HAWK  (ex-S.S.  SEATRAIN  NEW 
YORK) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydoek  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  2/21/32,  Launched  9/14/32,  Acquired 
7/2/41,  Commissioned  11/26/41 
Comdr.  E.  C.  Rogers  commanding 
Reclassified  AKV-1,  9/15/43 

APV-2  HAMMONDSPORT  (ex-S.S.  SEATRAIN  HA- 
VANA) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydoek  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  2/24/32,  Launched  9/26/32,  Acquired  7/2/41, 
Commissioned  12/11/41 
Comdr.  P.  R.  Glutting  commanding 
Reclassified  AKV-2,  9/15/43 

APV-3  LAKEHURST  (ex-S.S.  SEATRAIN  NEW 
JERSEY) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydoek  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  1939,  Launched  3/26/40,  Acquired  10/13/42, 
Commissioned  10/13/42 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  J.  McNulty  commanding 
Reclassified  APM-1,  12/3/42 

APV-4  LAFAYETTE  (ex-AP  53,  ex-S.S.  NORMAN- 
DIE) 

Built  at  Chantiers  et  Ateliers  de  St.  Nazaire  (Pen- 
hoet)  S.A.,  St.  Nazaire,  France 
Keel  laid  1931 ; Launched  1932 ; Completed  1935 ; 
Acquired  by  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  12/16/41 ; 
Transferred  to  Navy  12/24/41  as  NORMANDIE 
(AP-53)  ; Renamed  LAFAYETTE  (AP-53), 
1/7/42 ; Burned  and  capsized  while  under  conver- 
sion, 2/9-10/42 ; Refloated  9/13/43  ; Redesignated 
APV-4,  9/15/43 

Never  commissioned ; transferred  to  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal,  10/3/46 
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USS  Kitty  H aick  ( APV-1 ) —October  1942. 
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Part  C 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS  (ARV) 

AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS  (AIRCRAFT)  (ARV( A)  ) 
AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS  (ENGINE)  (ARV (E)  ) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  NUMERICAL  LIST 


AVENTNUS  (ARV (E)-3) 

CHLORIS  (ARV(E)— 4) 

CHOURRE  ( ARV-1 ) 

FABIIJS  (ARV ( A)-5) 

MEGARA  (ARV ( A)-6) 

WEBSTER  (ARV-2) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

CHOURRE  (ARV-1)  class:  1,  2 
AVENTINUS  (ARV (E)-3)  class:  3,  4 
FABIUS  (ARV ( A)-5)  class:  5,  6 

CLASS  CHARACTERISTICS  TABLE 

CHOURRE  class  (ARV  1-2)  : 

Length  Averall:  441'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  56'11" 

Trial  Displacement : 14,350  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
22'0" 

Trial  Speed  : 12.5  knots 
Accommodations : Off. : 71,  Enl. : 507 
Armament:  5"/38:  (1)  ; 40mm. : (1)  quad;  (2)  twin; 
20mm.:  (6)  twin  (ARV  2)  ; (14)  single  (ARV  1)  ; 
(8)  single  (ARV  2) 

Engines:  Mfr. : WPCO  (ARV  1),  GENMAC  (ARV 
2)  ; Type  VT3 

Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : EIWHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; SHP  : 2,500 

AVENTINUS  class  (ARV (E)  3-4)  : 

Length  Overall:  328'0” 

Extreme  Beam:  50'0” 

Trial  Displacement : 3,960  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
11'2" 

Trial  Speed : 11.6  knots 
Accommodations : Off. : 20,  Enl. : 225 
Armament : 40mm. : (2)  quad ; 20mm. : (6)  twin 
Engines  : Mfr. : GM ; Type : DR 
Boilers : None 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; SHP : 1,800 

FABIUS  class  (ARV (A)  5-6)  : 

Length  Overall:  328'0" 

Extreme  Beam:  50'0” 

Trial  Displacement:  3,960  tons;  Limiting  Draft: 
11'2" 

Trial  Speed : 11.6  knots 
Accommodations : Off. : 20,  Enl. : 225 
Armament : 40mm. : (2)  quad ; 20mm. : (6)  twin 
Engines : Mfr. : GM  ; Type  DR 
Boilers:  None 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; SHP : 1,800 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS 


ARV-1  CHOURRE  (ex-DUMARAN  (ARG-14),  ex- 
MCE  Hull  2637)  (Designated  ARV,  2/22/44) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MC  Contract  6/8/43,  Keel  laid  4/20/44,  Launched 
5/22/44,  Authorized  6/17/43,  Acquired  5/31/44, 
Commissioned  12/7/44 
Capt.  A.  H.  Bergeson  commanding 
Class:  ARV-1  (Chourre) 

ARV-2  WEBSTER  (ex-MASBATE  (ARG-15),  ex- 
MCE  Hull  2666)  (Designated  ARV,  2/22/44) 

Built  at  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MC  Contract  6/8/43,  Keel  laid  7/1/44,  Launched 
8/5/44,  Authorized  6/17/43,  Acquired  8/26/44. 
Commissioned  3/17/45 
Comdr.  J.  G.  Johnson  commanding 
Class:  ARV-1  ( Chourre ) 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS  (ENGINE) 

ARV ( E ) -3  AVENTINUS  (ex-LST-1092)  (Designated 

ARV(E),  12/14/44) 

Built  at  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Contract  4/8/44,  Keel  laid 
1/8/45,  Launched  3/24/45,  Commissioned  5/19/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  R.  Bell  commanding 
Class:  ARV(E)-3  ( Aventinus ) 

ARV(E)— 1 CHLORIS  (ex-LST-1094)  (Designated 
ARV(E),  12/14/44) 

Built  at  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Contract  4/8/44,  Keel  laid 
1/17/45,  Launched  4/21/45,  Commissioned  6/19/45 
Lt.  W.  B.  Coley  commanding 
Class:  ARV(E)-3  ( Aventinus ) 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS  (AIRCRAFT) 

ARV  ( A ) -5  FABIUS  ( ex-LST-1093 ) (Designated 

ARV  (A),  12/14/44) 

Built  at  American  Bridge  Co,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Contract  4/8/44,  Keel  laid 
1/12/45,  Launched  4/11/45,  Commissioned  5/30/45 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Kutz  commanding 
Class:  ARV(A)-5  ( Fabius ) 
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USS  C hour  re  (ARV-1)— 1959. 


USS  Aventinus  ( ARV(E)-3)— 1959. 


330-718  O — 69 36 
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CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 


ARV  (A)-6  MEGARA  ( ex-LST-1095 ) (Designated 
ARV(A),  12/14/44) 

Built  at  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Contract  4/8/44,  Keel  laid 
1/22/45,  Launched  4/25/45,  Commissioned  6/27/45 
Lt.  Oomdr.  M.  T.  Dalby  commanding 
Class:  ARV(A)-5  ( Fabius ) 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SHIPS 
( HELICOPTER  ) — ( ARYH  ) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  (ARVH-1) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name,  Hull  Number 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  (ARVH-1)  Class:  1 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  Class  (ARVH-1)  : 

Length  Overall:  527'4" 

Extreme  Beam : 69'3" 

Mean  Draft : 19'6"  (ARVH-2),  19'11"  (ARVH-1) 
Standard  Displacement:  15,300  tons  (ARVH-1),  5,375 
tons  (ARVH-2) 

Complement:  Civil  Service  Manned  plus  308  Army 
Repair  Technicians 
Armament : None 
Designed  Speed  : 18  knots 

Engines:  (2),  Mfr:  Par.  (N.Y.  Ny.)  Type  Drive:  TR 
Boilers:  No.  (4),  Mfr./type:  B/WA 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 12,000 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

ARVH-1  CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  (ex-ALBEMARLE 
( A V-5 ) ) 

For  data  as  AV-5,  see  Seaplane  Tenders  ( AV ) sec- 
tion in  this  appendix. 

Converted  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Reclassified  from  ALBEMARLE  (AV-5)  to 
CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  (ARVH-1),  3/27/65, 
Assigned  to  MSTS,  1/11/66 
Not  commissioned ; Civil  Service  crew 
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Part  D 


HEAVIER-THAN-AIR  AIRCRAFT  TENDERS  (AV)1 
SEAPLANE  TENDERS— (AV) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ALBEMARLE  (AV-5) 

♦ASHLAND  ( AV-21) 

♦CALIBOGUE  ( AV-19 ) 

OHANDELEUR  (AV-10) 

CUMBERLAND  SOUND  (AV-17) 

CURRITUCK  ( A V-7 ) 

CURTISS  ( A V-4 ) 

HAMLIN  (AV-15) 

♦HOBE  SOUND  (AV-20) 

JASON  ( AV-2 ) 

KENNETH  WHITING  (AV-14) 

LANGLEY  (AV-3) 

NORTON  SOUND  (AV-11) 

PATOKA  ( AV-6) 

PINE  ISLAND  (AV-12) 

POCOMOKE  ( AV-9) 

ST.  GEORGE  (AV-16) 

SALISBURY  SOUND  (AV-13) 

TANGIER  (AV-8) 

♦TOWNSEND  ( AV-18) 

WRIGHT  (AV-1) 

CLASS  GROUPING  UST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  not  completed  or  converted  to 
AV) 

Name,  Hull  Number 
WRIGHT  (AV-1)  Class:  1 
JASON  (AV-2)  Class:  2 
LANGLEY  (AV-3)  Class : 3 
CURTISS  (AV-4)  Class:  4,  5 
PATOKA  (AV-6)  Class : 6 
CURRITUCK  (A V-7)  Class  : 7, 11, 12, 13 
TANGIER  (AV-8)  Class : 8,  9 
CHANDELEUR  (AV-10)  Class:  10 

KENNETH  WHITING  (AV-14)  Class:  14,  15,  16,  17, 
(18),  (19),  (20) 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

WRIGHT  Class  (AV-1)  : 

For  characteristics,  see  part  G of  this  appendix 
( Lighter-than-Air  Aircraft  Tenders  (AZ) ). 

JASON  Class  (AV-2)  : 

Length  Overall : 536' 

Extreme  Beam : 65' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 19,250  tons ; Maximum 
Draft : 27'8" 

Accommodations  : Off. : 14,  Enl. : 230 
Armament : 4' '/40 : (4) 

Trial  Speed  : 14.3  knots 


1 The  AV  was  called  a Heavier-Than-Air  Aircraft  Tender  into 
the  1930  s,  when  the  nomenclature  was  shortened  to  Seaplane 
Tender. 

♦Canceled. 


Engines : Type : vt3 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : double-ended 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 

7.000 

LANGLEY  Class  (AV-3)  : 

For  characteristics  as  CV-1,  see  vol.  II,  app.  I (p. 
462).  When  converted  to  AV-3,  LANGLEY  lost  40 
percent  of  her  flight  deck  and  had  her  arresting 
gear  removed. 

Length  Overall : 542' 

Extreme  Beam:  65'5" 

Estimated  Full-Load  Displacement : 14,500  tons 
Accommodations : Off. : 66,  Enl. : 648 
Armament : 5''/51 : (4) 

Designed  Speed  : 15  Knots 
Engines : Mfr.  GE ; Type : ted. 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Mfr.  NavSyd-MI ; Type : double- 
ended 

Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
7,152 

CURTISS  CLASS  (AV-4,  5)  : 

Length  Overall : 527'4" 

Extreme  Beam : 69'3" 

Trial  Displacement:  12,053  tons.  Max.  Draft:  21'4" 
(A V-4)  ; 21'11"  (AV-5) 

Accommodations : Off. : 160,  Enl. : 1,035 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5''/38:  (4);  40mm.:  (4) 
quad  (AV-4),  (3)  quad  (AV-5),  (2)  twin  (AV- 
5)  ; 20mm. : (20)  single 
Designed  Speed : 19  knots 

Engines:  (2)  Mfr.:  NYS  (par)  ; Type  Drive:  TR  * 

Boilers:  No.:  (4);  Mfr./Type:  B/W 

Propulsion  : Props.  2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 

12.000 

PATOKA  CLASS  (AV-6)  : 

Length  Overall:  477'10'' 

Extreme  Beam:  60'3" 

Trial  Displacement:  16,765,  Limiting  Draft  27'8'' 

Accommodations : Off. : 26,  Enl. : 2721 

Armament:  (2)  5"/51 

Trial  Speed : 11.2  knots 

Engines  : Mfr. : N.N. ; Type  Drive 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : N.N.  (yar) 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horse- 

power: 2,800 

CURRITUCK  CLASS  (AV-7,  11,  12,  13)  : 

Length  Overall  : 540'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  69'3'' 

Trial  Displacement : 14,000  tons ; Max.  Draft : 

22'3" 

Accommodations : Off. : 162,  Enl. : 1,085 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (4);  40mm.:  (3) 
quad;  (4)  twin;  20mm.:  (20)  single;  .50  cal. 
mg.:  (1)  twin  (AV-7),  (1)  single  (AV-7)  ; .30 
mg.:  (1)  single  (AV-7) 
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Trial  Speed : 19.2  knots 

Engines:  No.:  2;  Mfr. : NYS  (AV-7)  ; AC  (AV- 
11,  13)  ; Type  Drive:  TR 
Boilers : No. : 4,  Mfr./Type : B/WA 
Propulsion : Props.  2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
12,000 

TANGIER  CLASS  (AY-8,  9)  : 

Length  Overall : 492' 

Extreme  Beam:  69'6" ; Trial  Displacement:  11,760 
tons;  Max.  Draft:  22'3” 

Accommodations : Off. : 120,  Enl. : 955 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (1),  3"/50:  (4); 

40mm.:  (4)  twin;  20mm.:  (15)  single 
Trial  Speed : 18.4  knots 

Engines:  (1)  DEL  (AY-8),  (1)  GE  (AV-9)  ; 

Type  Drive : TR 

Boilers : No.  2 ; Mfr./Type : FW2DR 
Propulsion : Props.  1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

8,500 

CHANDELEUR  CLASS  (AV-10)  : 

Length  Overall : 492' 

Extreme  Beam:  69'6” 

Trial  Displacement:  11,760  tons;  Limiting  Draft: 
23'9" 

Accommodations : Off. : 120,  Enl. : 955 

Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38:  (1);  3"/50:  (4); 

40mm.:  (4)  twin;  20mm.:  (15)  single 
Trial  Speed : 18.4  knots 
Engines:  (1)  ; Mfr.:  GE;  Type  Drive:  TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : FW2DR 
Propulsion : Props.  1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

8,500 

KENNETH  WHITING  CLASS  (AV-14,  15,  16,  17) 

18,  19  & 20  were  never  completed. 

Length  Overall : 492' 

Extreme  Beam:  69'6'' 

Trial  Displacement : 12,000  tons,  Limiting  Draft 
23'9" 

Accommodations : Off. : 113 ; Enl. : 964 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5''/38:  (2);  40mm.:  (2) 
quad;  (2)  twin;  20mm.:  (16)  single 
Trial  Speed : 18.7  knots 
Engines : (1)  AC  ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfr./Type:  FW2DR 
Propulsion : Props.  1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

8,500 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

AV-l  WRIGHT  (ex-AZ-1) 

Built  at  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Hog  Island,  Pa.1 

Authorized  7/11/19,  Keel  laid  in  1919,  Launched 
4/28/20,  Commissioned  12/16/21 
Capt.  A.  W.  Johnson  commanding 
Reclassified  11/11/23  to  AV-l 

AV-2  JASON  (AC-12) 

Built  at  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Authorized  3/4/11,  Keel  laid  3/26/12,  Launched 
11/16/12,  Commissioned  6/26/13 
Capt.  A.  M.  Whitton  commanding 
Reclassified  1/21/30  to  AV-2 

AV-3  LANGLEY  (ex-CV-1,  JUPITER  (AC-3) 

See  DANFS,  Vol.  II,  Appendix  I,  page  468  for  build- 
ing data 

Commissioned  as  AC-3  on  4/17/13,  Conversion  from 
Collier  to  Aircraft  Carrier  authorized  1/11/19,  Con- 
verted at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Recom- 
missioned 3/20/22 
Comdr.  K.  Whiting  commanding 
Reclassified  4/21/37  from  CV-1  to  AV-3 

1 Completed  and  converted  by  Tietjen  & Lang  Drydock  Co., 

Hoboken,  N.J. 


AV-4  CURTISS 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/30/37,  Keel  laid  3/25/38,  Launched 
4/20/40,  Commissioned  11/15/40 
Comdr.  S.  P.  Ginder  commanding 

AV-5  ALBEMARLE 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  6/12/39,  Launched 
7/13/40,  Commissioned  12/20/40 
Comdr.  H.  M.  Mullinnix  commanding 

AV-6  PATOKA  (ex-AO-9) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Keel  laid  12/17/18,  Launched  7/26/19,  Acquired  on 
loan  9/3/19,  Commissioned  10/13/19,  Acquired  per- 
manently 10/29/21,  Conversion  from  Oiler  to  Sea- 
plane Tender  Authorized  2/25/24,  Reclassified 
10/11/39  from  AO-9  to  AV-6,  Reclassified  6/19/40 
from  AV-6  back  to  AO-9 

AV-7  CURRITUCK 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden.  N.J.1 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  12/14/42,  Launched 
9/11/43,  Commissioned  6/26/44 
Capt.  W.  A.  Evans  commanding 

AV-8  TANGIER  (ex-SS  SEA  ARROW  (MC  Hull  51) ) 

Built  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/18/39,  Launched  9/15/39,  Acquired 
7/8/40,  Commissioned  8/25/41 
Comdr.  C.  A.  F.  Sprague  commanding 

AV-9  POCOMOKE  (ex-SS  EXCHEQUER) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

Keel  laid  8/14/39,  Launched  6/8/40,  Acquired 
10/16/40,  Commissioned  7/18/41 
Comdr.  L.  T.  Hundt  commanding 

AV-10  CHANDELEUR  (ex-MC  Hull  173) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/29/41,  Launched  11/29/41,  Acquired  11/ 
19/42,  Commissioned  11/19/42 
Capt.  W.  Sinton  commanding 

AV-11  NORTON  SOUND 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  11/ 
28/43,  Commissioned  1/8/45 
Comdr.  B.  S.  Custer  commanding 

AV-12  PINE  ISLAND 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  11/16/42,  Launched 
2/26/44,  Commissioned  4/26/45 
Comdr.  H.  T.  Hodgeskin  commanding 

AV-13  SALISBURY  SOUND  (ex-PUGET  SOUND) 
Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  4/10/43,  Launched  6/ 
18/44,  Commissioned  11/26/45 
Capt.  D.  G.  Donaho  commanding 

AV-14  KENNETH  WHITING 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  6/19/43,  Launched 
12/15/43,  Commissioned  5/8/44 
Comdr.  R.  R.  Lyons,  commanding 

1 Completed  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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USS  Currituck  (AY-7) — South  China  Sea,  1967. 


AV-15  HAMLIN 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  7/19/43,  Launched 
1/11/44,  Commissioned  6/26/44 

Capt.  G.  A.  McLean  commanding 

AV-16  ST.  GEORGE 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  8/4/43,  Launched 
2/14/44,  Commissioned  7/24/44 

Capt.  R.  G.  Armstrong  commanding 

AV-17  CUMBERLAND  SOUND 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  8/25/43,  Launched 
2/23/44,  Commissioned  8/21/44 

Capt.  E.  Grant  commanding 

AV— 18  TOWNSEND 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  6/30/45,  Construc- 
tion canceled  8/12/45 

AV-19  CALIBOGUE 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  10/28/44 


AV-20  HOBE  SOUND 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  10/28/44 
AV-21  ASHLAND  (ex-LSD-1,  APM-1) 

A contract  was  let  2/11/59  for  ASHLAND  to  be  con- 
verted to  AV-21.  She  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
two  other  LSDs  of  the  ASHLAND  Class.  The  two 
other  LSDs  were  to  become  AV-22  and  23.  These 
three  ships  were  to  serve  as  tenders  and  mother- 
ships  to  the  jet  powered  Seamaster  seaplane. 
Subsequent  cancellation  of  the  Seamaster  program 
obviated  the  LSD  conversions  which  were  also 
canceled. 


SEAPLANE  TENDERS  (DESTROYER) 
(AVD) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

BALLARD  (AVD-10) 

BELKNAP  ( A VD-8 ) 

CHILDS  ( AVD-1 ) 
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USS  Pine  Island  ( AV-12) — Camranh  Bay,  South  Vietnam,  1965. 


USS  Kenneth  Whiting  (AV-14)  at  Saipan,  Marianas,  15  August  1944. 


CLEM  SON  (AVD-4) 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (ADV-3) 
GILLIS  ( A VD-12 ) 
GOLDSBOROUGH  (AVD-5) 
GREENE  (AVD-13) 

HULBERT  (AVD-6) 
McFarland  (avd-14) 
OSMOND  INGRAM  (AVD-9) 
THORNTON  (AVD-lli 


WILLIAM  B.  PRESTON  (AVD-7) 

WILLIAMSON  ( AVD-2 ) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Converted  Destroyers,  Hull  Number 

CHILDS  (AVD-1)  Class:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 
13. 14 
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USS  Greene,  a converted  “flushdeck”  destroyer  (the  former  DD-266),  appears  in  this  World  War  II  photo  as  a seaplane 

tender,  destroyer  AVD-13. 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

(Data  as  destroyers  in  DANFS,  vol.  I,  app.  IV,  pp.  288- 
296,  q.v.) 

CHILDS  Class  (AVD  1 through  14)  : 

Length  Overall : 314'5" 

Extreme  Beam : 31'8" 

Max.  Draft:  12'10" 

Max.  Displacement : 1,900  tons 
Complement : Off. : 34,  Enl. : 145 
Armament:  (2)  3"/50  D.P.,  (4)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed  : 27.5  knots 

Engines:  No:  (2)  ; Mfr. : Wstgh  (AVD-1,  2,  14),  (2) 
Par.  (N.Y.Ny)  (AVD-3,  4,  5),  (2)  Norfolk  NY 
(AVD-6),  (2)  Cramp  (Par.)  (AVD-7),  (2)  Cur- 
tis ( AVD-8,  8,  12,  13),  (2)  GE/Bethl.  Curtis 
Boilers:  (2)  ; Type:  BW  (AVD-1-5, 14),  (2)  Norfolk 
NY  (AVD-6,  7),  (2)  Bethl.  (Yar)  (AVD-8-13) 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  27,000  (AVD-1,  2,  5,  8, 
9,  13)  ; 26,000  (AVD-3,  5,  7),  26,500  AVD-10-12) 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

Note. — All  AVDs  were  so  classified  8/2/40.  For  build- 
er’s data,  refer  to  ex-DD  hull  number  and  see  DANFS, 
vol.  I,  app.  IV.  Identification  listing  follows : 

AVD-1  CHILDS  (ex-AVP-14,  DD-241) 

AVD-2  WILLIAMSON  (ex-A VP-15,  DD-244) 

AVD-3  GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (ex- A VP-16,  DD-196) 

AVD-4  CLEMSON  (ex-A VP-17,  DD-186) 

AVD-5  GOLDSBOROUGH  (ex- A VP-18,  DD-188) 

AVD-6  HULBERT  (ex- A VP-19,  DD-342) 

AVD-7  WILLIAM  B.  PRESTON  (ex-AVP-20,  DD- 

344) 


AVD-8 

BELKNAP  (ex-DD-251) 

AVD-9 

OSMOND  INGRAM  (ex-DD-255) 

AVD-10 

BALLARD  (ex-DD-267) 

AVD-11 

THORNTON  (ex-DD-270) 

AVD-12 

GILLIS  (ex-DD-260) 

AVD-13 

GREENE  (ex-DD-266) 

AVD-14 

mcfarland  (ex-DD-237) 

SMALL  SEAPLANE  TENDERS  (AVP) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ABSECON  ( A VP-23 ) 

AVOCET  (AVP-4) 

BARATARIA  (A VP-33) 

BARNEGAT  (A VP-10) 

BERING  STRAIT  (A VP-34) 

BISCAYNE  ( AVP-11 ) 

CASCO  (A VP-12) 

CASTLE  ROCK  (AVP-35) 

CHILDS  ( A VP-14 ) 

CHINCOTEAGUE  (AVP-24) 

CLEMSON  ( AVP-17) 

COOK  INLET  (A VP-36) 

COOS  BAY  ( A VP-25 ) 

CORSON  (A VP-37) 

DUXBURY  BAY  (AVP-38) 

FLOYDS  BAY  (AVP^40) 

GANNET  ( AVP-8 ) 

GARDINERS  BAY  (AVP-39) 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (AVP-16) 

GOLDSBOROUGH  (AVP-18) 

GREENWICH  BAY  (AVP-41) 

HALF  MOON  (AVP-26) 
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♦HATTERAS  (AVP-42) 
♦HEMPSTEAD  (AVP-43) 

HERON  (AVP-2) 

HULBERT  ( AY  P-19 ) 

HUMBOLDT  (AVP-21) 
♦KAMISHAK  ( AY  P-44 ) 

LAPWING  ( A VP-1 ) 

MACKINAC  (A VP-13) 

♦MAGOTHY  (A VP-45) 
MATAGORDA  (AVP-22) 
♦MATANZAS  (AVP-46) 
♦METOMKIN  ( A VP— 47 ) 

MOB  JACK  (AVR-27) 

ONSLOW  (A VP-48) 

ORCA  ( AVP— 49 ) 

OYSTER  BAY  (AVP-28) 

PELICAN  ( AVP-6) 

REHOBOTH  (A VP-50) 

ROCK  AW  AY  ( AVP-29 ) 

SAN  CARLOS  (AVP-51) 

SAN  PABLO  ( AVP-30 ) 
SANDPIPER  (A VP-9) 

SHELIKOF  ( AVP-52 ) 

SUISUN  ( AVP-53) 

SWAN  (A VP-7) 

TEAL  ( AVP-5) 

THRUSH  ( A VP-3 ) 

TIMBALIER  (AVP-54) 

UNIMAK  (A VP-31) 

VALCOUR  (A VP-55) 
WACHAPREAGUE  (A VP-56) 
WILLIAM  B.  PRESTON  (AVP-20) 
WILLIAMSON  (A VP-1 5) 
WILLOUGHBY  (AVP-57) 

YAKUT  AT  ( AVP-32 ) 


♦Construction  canceled. 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  which  were  never  com- 
pleted. Ships  with  an  (*)  against  number  were  reclassi- 
fied before  or  after  completion) 

Name  and  Hull  Number 

LAPWING  ( AVP-1 ) Class : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

BARNEGAT  (AVP-10)  Class : 10,  11*,  12,  13,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27*,  28*,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
40,41,  (42),  (43),  (44),  (45),  (46),  (47),  48,  49,  50,51, 
52,  53,  54,  55,  56*,  57*,  (58),  (59),  (60),  (61),  (62), 
(63),  (64),  (65),  (66),  (67) 

CHILDS  (A VP-14)  Class:  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

LAPWING  Class  (AVP  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9)  : 

Length  Overall : 187'10” 

Extreme  Beam : 35'5" 

Full  Load  Displacement : 1,400  tons ; Mean  Draft : 
13'5" 

Complement : Off.  15 : Enl.  70 

Armament:  (2)  3"/50 

Designed  Speed : 14  knots 

Engines:  Mfr. : H.H.  (AVP  1,  5,  6,  9);  SSB  vert. 
3-exp.  (AVP-2)  ; Balt,  vert.,  3-exp.  (AVP  3,  4)  ; 
Ala.,  vert.,  3-exp.  (AVP-7)  ; Todd  (AVP  8)  ; Type 
Drive : TR 

Boilers:  No.:  (2)  B/WHDR 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
1,400 

CHILDS  Class  (AVP-14  through  AVP-20;  Reclassified 
AVD-1  through  AVD-7  : Data  furnished  under  CHILDS 
Class,  Seaplane  Tender  (Destroyer)  : AVD-1  through 
AVD-7,  q.v.) 


BARNEGAT  Class  (AVP  10,  12,  13,  21,  through  26,  29 
through  41,  48  through  55,  AVP  27,  28,  56,  57  reclassi- 
fied before  completion.  AVP-11  after  completion. 
AVP  42  through  27  canceled)  : 

Length  Overall:  311'8"  (AVP  10,  12,  13)  ; 311'6" 
(AVP  21,  22)  ; 310'9"  (AVP  23,  26,  29-41,  48-55) 
Extreme  Beam:  41  '1"  (AVP  10,  12,  13,  21-23); 

41'2"  (AVP  24-26,  29-41,  48-55) 

Full  Load  Displacement:  2,619  tons  (AVP-10)  ; 2,411 
( AVP  12, 13,  21—23 ) 

Mean  Draft:  12'7"  (AVP-10)  ; ll'll"  (AVP  12,  13, 
21-23) 

Accommodations : Off.  73 : Enl.  294 
Armament  (Aug.  1945)  i1  5"/38:  (1)  (AVP  10,  13, 
21,  29,  31,  33,  35-41,  50,  53-55)  ; (2)  (AVP  22,  24)  ; 
(3)  (AVP  12,  26,  32,  34,  48-49,  51-52)  ; (4)  (AVP 
25,  30)  ; 40mm. : (1)  quad  (AVP  10,  12,  13,  21,  22, 
24^26,  29,  31^1,  48-55)  ; (2)  twin  (AVP  10,  12,  13, 
21,  22,  24-26,  29,  31-41,  48-55)  ; 20mm. : (4)  twin 
(AVP  31,  50,  54,  55)  ; (4)  single  (AVP  23)  ; (6) 
single  (AVP  10,  13,  21,  29,  33,  35,  36-41,  53)  ; (8) 
single  (AVP  12,  22,  24-26,  30,  32,  34,  48-49,  51-52)  ; 
.50  cal.  mg.:  (6)  twin  (AVP-26)  ; (4)  single  (AVP 
25,  30)  ; (6)  single  (AVP  34)  ; .30  cal.  mg.:  (3) 
single  (AVP  25)  ; (5)  single  (AVP  30)  ; Rocket 
Launcher  Mark  20: 2 (1)  (AVP  26);  DCT : (1) 
(AVP  42,  35,  53)  ; (2)  (AVP  10,  13,  21-24,  26, 
29-34,  36-40,  48-52,  54-55)  ; DCP : (2)  (AVP-26) 
Trial  Speed : 18.5  knots 

Engines:  Mfr.  GM ( AVP-10 ) ; FM  (AVP  12,  13, 
21-26,  29-41,  48-55)  ; Type  Drive  : DR 
Boilers : None 

Propulsion : Props : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
6,080 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

AVP-1  LAPWING  (ex- AM-1) 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  10/25/17,  Launched 
3/14/18,  Commissioned  6/12/18 
Lt.  C.  W.  Smith  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-1. 

AVP-2  HERON  (ex- AM-10) 

Built  at  Standard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  8/26/17,  Launched 
5/18/18,  Commissioned  10/30/18 
Lt.  P.  C.  Treadwell  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-2 

A VP-3  THRUSH  (ex- AM-18) 

Built  at  Pusey  & Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  5/27/18,  Launched 
9/15/18,  Commissioned  4/25/19 
Lt.  R.  P.  Kauffman  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-3 

A VP-4  A VO  CET  (ex- AM-19) 

Built  at  Baltimore  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  9/13/17,  Launched 
3/9/18,  Commissioned  9/17/18 
Lt.  T.  B.  Williamson  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-4 

AVP-5  TEAL  (ex-AM-23) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  10/8/17,  Launched 
5/25/18,  Commissioned  8/20/18 
Lt.  E.  A.  Cruise  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-5 

1 AVP  21,  22.  29  data  as  of  September  1946  ; AVP  54,  55  as 

of  December  1944. 

2 An  early  ahead-throwing  antisubmarine  weapon  popularly 

known  as  “Mousetrap.” 
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A VP-6  PELICAN  (ex- AM-27) 

Built  at  Gas  Engine  & Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights, 
NY. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  11/10/17,  Launched 
6/15/18,  Commissioned  10/10/18 
Lt.  A.  P.  Storrs  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  A VP-6 

A VP-7  SWAN  (ex-AM-34) 

Built  at  Alabama  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Authorized  3/4/17,  Keel  laid  12/10/17,  Launched 
7/4/18,  Commissioned  1/31/19 
Lt.  H.  F.  Mac  Comsey  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-7 


A VP-1 7 CLEMSON  (ex-DD-186) 

For  key  dates  as  CLEMSON  (DD-186)  see  DANFS, 
Vol.  I,  page  289,  Reclassified  11/15/39  to  AVP-17 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  P.  Whitney  commanding 

AVP-18  GOLDSBOROUGH  (ex-DD-188) 

For  key  dates  as  GOLDSBOROUGH  (DD-188)  see 
DANFS,  Vol.  I,  page  289,  Reclassified  11/15/39  to 
AVP-18 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  J.  Michael  commanding 

AVP-19  HULBERT  (ex-DD-342) 

For  key  dates  as  HULBERT  (DD-342)  see  DANFS, 
Vol.  I,  page  295,  Reclassified  11/15/39  to  AVP-19 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  V.  Carney  commanding 


A VP-8  GANNET  (ex-AM-41) 


AVP-20  WILLIAM  B.  PRESTON  (ex-DD-344) 


Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  10/1/18,  Launched 
3/19/19,  Commissioned  7/10/19 
Lt.  I.  E.  Hobbs  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-8 

AVP-9  SANDPIPER  (ex-AM-51) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  10/6/17,  Keel  laid  11/15/18,  Launched 
4/28/19,  Commissioned  10/9/19 
Lt.  R.  E.  Blick  commanding 
Reclassified  1/22/36  to  AVP-9 

AVP-10  BARNEGAT 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  10/26/39,  Launched 
5/23/41,  Commissioned  7/3/41 
Comdr.  F.  T.  Baker  commanding 

AVP-11  BISCAYNE 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  10/27/39,  Launched 
5/23/41,  Commissioned  7/3/41 
Comdr.  C.  C.  Champion,  Jr.,  commanding 

AVP-12  CASCO 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  5/30/40,  Launched 
11/15/41,  Commissioned  12/27/41 
Comdr.  T.  S.  Combs  commanding 

A VP-13  MACKINAC 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  5/3Q/40,  Launched 
11/15/41,  Commissioned  1/24/42 
Comdr.  N.  R.  Hitchcock  commanding 


For  key  dates  as  WILLIAM  B.  PRESTON  (DD-344) 
see  DANFS,  Vol.  I,  page  296,  Reclassified  11/15/39 
to  AVP-20 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  J.  Bridget  commanding 

AVP-21  HUMBOLDT 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  9/6/40,  Launched 
3/17/41,  Commissioned  10/7/41 

Comdr.  W.  G.  Tomlinson  commanding 

AVP-22  MATAGORDA 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  9/6/40,  Launched 
3/18/41,  Commissioned  12/16/41 

Comdr.  S.  J.  Michael  commanding 

A VP-23  ABSECON 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  7/23/41,  Launched 
3/8/42,  Commissioned  1/28/43 

Comdr.  R.  S.  Purvis  commanding 

A VP-24  CHINCOTEAGUE 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  7/23/41,  Launched 
4/15/42,  Commissioned  4/12/43 

Comdr.  I.  E.  Hobbs  commanding 

A VP-25  COOS  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  8/15/41,  Launched 
5/15/42,  Commissioned  5/15/43 

Comdr.  W.  Miller  commanding 

A VP-26  HALF  MOON  (ex-AGP-6) 


AVP-14  CHILDS  ( ex-DD-241 ) 

For  key  dates  as  CHILDS  (DD-241)  see  DANFS. 

Vol.  I,  page  291 
Reclassified  7/1/38  to  AVP-14 
Lt.  J.  R.  Hume  commanding 

AVP-15  WILIAMSON  (ex-DD-244) 

For  key  dates  as  WILLIAMSON  (DD-244)  see 
DANFS,  Vol.  I,  page  291 
Reclassified  7/1/38  to  AVP-15 
Lt.  J.  E.  M.  Wood  commanding 

AVP-16  GEORGE  E.  BADGER  1 (ex-DD-196) 

For  key  dates  as  GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (DD-196) 
see  DANFS,  Vol.  I,  page  280,  Reclassified  10/1/39  to 
AVP-16 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  Akers  commanding 


•REUBEN  JAMES  (DD-245)  was  to  become  AVP-16,  but 
GEORGE  E.  BADGER  (DD— 196)  replaced  her. 


Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  8/15/41,  Launched 
7/12/42,  Commissioned  6/15/43 

Comdr.  W.  O.  Gallery  commanding 

A VP-27  MOBJACK 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  2/25/42,  Launched 
8/2/42,  Reclassified  AGP-7,  3/8/43,  Completed  as 
AGP-7 

A VP-28  OYSTER  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  4/17/42,  Launched 
9/7/42.  Reclassified  AGP-6,  5/1/43,  Completed  as 
AGP-6 

A VP-29  ROCKAWAY 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  6/30/41,  Launched 
2/14/42,  Commissioned  1/6/43 

Comdr.  H.  C.  Doan  commanding 
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USS  Humboldt  (AVP-21) — 6 November  1943. 


A VP-30  SAN  PABLO 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  7/2/41,  Launched 
3/31/42,  Commissioned  3/15/43 

Comdr.  R.  R.  Darron  commanding 

A VP-31  UNIMAK 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  2/15/42,  Launched 
5/27/42,  Commissioned  12/31/^3 

Comdr.  H.  C.  Owen  commanding 

A VP-32  YAKUTAT 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  4/1/42,  Launched 
7/2/42,  Commissioned  3/31/44 

Comdr.  G.  K.  Fraser  commanding 

AVP-33  BARATARIA 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  4/19/43,  Launched 
10/2/43,  Commissioned  8/13/44 

Comdr.  G.  S.  Coleman  commanding 

A VP-34  BERING  STRAIT 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  6/7/43,  Launched 
1/15/44,  Commissioned  7/19/44 

Comdr.  W.  D.  Innis  commanding 


A VP-35  CASTLE  ROCK 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  7/12/43,  Launched 
3/11/44,  Commissioned  10/8/44 
Comdr.  G.  S.  James,  Jr.,  commanding 

AVP-36  COOK  INLET 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  8/23/43,  Launched 
5/13/44,  Commissioned  11/5/44 
Comdr.  W.  P.  Woods  commanding 

A VP-37  CORSON 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton. 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  10/5/43,  Launched 
7/15/44,  Commissioned  12/3/44 
Comdr.  S.  P.  Weller  commanding 

A VP-38  DUXBURY  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton. 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  1/17/44,  Launched 
10/2/44,  Commissioned  12/31/44 
Comdr.  F.  N.  Howe  commanding 

A VP-39  GARDINERS  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  3/14/44,  Launched 
12/2/44,  Commissioned  2/11/45 
Comdr.  C.  C.  Lucas  commanding 
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USS  Greenwich  Bay  (AVP^ll) — Persian  Gulf  in  1962. 


AVP-40  FLOYDS  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  5/16/44,  Launched 
1/28/45,  Commissioned  3/25/45 

Comdr.  J.  R.  Ogden  commanding 

AVP-41  GREENWICH  BAY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  7/18/44,  Launched 
3/18/45,  Commissioned  5/20/45 

Comdr.  P.  F.  Boyle  commanding 

AVP-42  HATTERAS 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 
AVP^3  HEMPSTEAD 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 
AVP-44  KAMISHAK 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 
A VP-45  MAGOTHY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 
A VP-46  MATANZAS 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 
AVP-17  METOMKIN 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 

Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Construction  canceled  4/22/43 


AVP-48  ONSLOW 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  5/18/42,  Launched 
9/20/42,  Commissioned  12/22/43 
Comdr.  A.  D.  Schwarz  commanding 

AVP^9  ORCA 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  7/13/42,  Launched 
10/4/42,  Commissioned  1/23/44 
Comdr.  M.  K.  Fleming,  Jr.,  commanding 

A VP-30  REHOBOTH 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  8/3/42,  Launched 
11/8/42,  Commissioned  2/23/44 
Comdr.  R.  C.  Warrack  commanding 

AVP-51  SAN  CARLOS 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  9/17/42,  Launched 
12/20/42,  Commissioned  3/21/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  Mills  commanding 

A VP-52  SHELIKOF 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  9/20/42,  Launched 
1/31/43,  Commissioned  4/17/44 
Comdr.  R.  E.  Stanley  commanding 

A VP-53  SUISUN 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  10/4/42,  Launched 
3/14/43,  Commissioned  9/13/44 
Comdr.  J.  J.  Vaughan  commanding 
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A VP-54  TIMBALIER 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash.1 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  11/9/42,  Launched 
4/18/43,  Commissioned  5/24/46 
Capt.  J.  T.  Johnson  commanding 

AVP-55  VALCOUR 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton, 
Wash.1 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  12/21/42,  Launched 
6/5/43,  Commissioned  7/5/46 
Comdr.  B.  T.  Talbott  commanding 


1 Completed  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 


A VP-56  WACHAPREAGUE 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  2/1/43,  Reclassified  as 
AGP-8,  3/8/43,  Completed  as  AGP-8 

AVP-57  WILLOUGHBY 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/41,  Reclassified  as  AGP-9,  3/8/43, 
Completed  as  AGP-9 

A VP-58  thru  AVP-67  : 

Construction  canceled  10/19/42 
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Part  E 


ADVANCED  AVIATION  BASE  SHIPS  (AVB) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (AVB-1) 
TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY  (AVB-2) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name,  Hull  Number 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (AVB-1)  class:  1 
TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY  (AVB-2)  class:  2 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  CLASS  (AVB-1)  : 

Length  Overall : 328' 

Extreme  Beam : 50' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 4,080  tons ; Max  Draft ; 
14'4" 

Complement : Off. : 13,  Enl. : 106 

Armament:  (2)  Twin  40mm. ; (4)  Single  40mm. 

Designed  Speed : 11.6  knots 

Engines  : No. : 2 ; Mfr. : GE. ; Type  Drive : D 

Boilers : None 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  1,700 


TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY  CLASS  (AVB-2)  : 

Length  Overall : 382' 

Extreme  Beam : 54' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 6,000  tons ; Max  Draft : 17' 
Complement : Off. : 14,  Enl. : 255 
Armament:  (2)  5"/38  D.P.,  (2)  Twin  40mm. 
Designed  Speed  : 14  knots 
Engines : ( 2 ) AC  ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type : B/W  2DR 
Propulsion : Props. : 2 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
6,000 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

AVB-1  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (ex-LST  32) 

Built  at  Dravo  Shipyard,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  2/17/43,  Launched  5/22/43,  Commissioned 
7/12/43 

Lt.  G.  P.  Mulley  commanding 
Redesignated  AVB-1,  9/28/57 

AVB-2  TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY  (ex-LST  1154) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  8/4/45,  Launched  7/19/46,  Commissioned 
5/24/49 

Comdr.  C.  T.  Babcock  commanding 
Redesignated  AVB-2,  9/15/61 


USS  Tallahachie  County  (AVB-2)— 11  May  1962. 
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Part  F 


AVIATION  SUPPLY  SHIPS  (AYS) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ALLIOTH  (AVS-4) 

FORTUNE  (AVS-2) 

GRUMIUM  ( AVS-3) 

GWINNETT  ( A V S-5 ) 

JUPITER  ( AVS-8) 

NICOLLETT  (AVS-6) 

PONTOTOC  (AVS-7) 

SUPPLY  (AYS-1) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name,  Hull  Number 

SUPPLY  (AYS-1)  Class:  1,2 
GRUMIUM  (AVS-3)  Class : 3,  4 
GWINNETT  ( AVS-5)  Class:  5,6,7 
JUPITER  (AVS-8)  Class:  8 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

SUPPLY  CLASS  ( AVS-1,  2)  : 

Length  Overall : 411'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 55' 

Limiting  Displacement : 13,250  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
27'2" 

Complement:  Off.:  13  (AVS-2),  15  (AVS-1);  Enl.: 
150  (AVS-2),  153  (AVS-1) 

Armament:  5' 751  (1)  (AVS-2);  4"/50  (1)  (AVS- 
1)  ; 3”/50  (1)  : 20mm. : (8)  single 
Designed  Speed:  11.8  knots  (AVS-1);  11.2  knots 
(AVS-2) 

Engines:  Mfg. : B.S. ; Type  Driver:  2R 
Boilers : None 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

3.500 

GRUMIUM  CLASS  (AVS-3,  4) 

Length  Overall : 441'6'' 

Extreme  Beam : 56'11'' 

Limiting  Displacement : 14,550  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
28'4" 

Complement : Off. : ; Enl. : 

Armament:  5"/38:  (1);  3"/50:  (1);  20mm.:  (8) 
single 

Designed  Speed : 11  knots 
Engines:  Mfg. ; GM  (AVS-3),  (1) 

Boilers  : No.  2 : Mfg./Type  B/WHDR 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 

2.500 

GWINNETT  CLASS  (AVS-5,  6,  7)  : 

Length  Overall : 338'8" 

Extreme  Beam : 50'4'' 

Limiting  Displacement : 7,450  tons ; Limiting  Draft : 
21'1" 


Complement : Off. : 9,  Enl. : 96 

Armament:  3"/50:  (l);20mm. : (6)  single 

Designed  Speed : 11  knots 

Engines : ( 1 ) Mfr. ; Nordb ; Type  Drive ; DR 

Boilers : None 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
1,700 

JUPITER  CLASS  (AVS-8)  : 

Length  Overall : 459'2" 

Extreme  Beam : 63' 

Full  Load  Displacement : 14,230  tons ; Max  Draft : 
26'6" 

Complement : Off. : 20 ; Enl. : 194 
Armament:  5''/38:  (1)  3''/50:  (4)  20mm.:  (8) 

single 

Designed  Speed : 16.5  knots 
Engines  : (1 ) Mfr. ; GE  ; Type  Drive : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  FW2DR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
6,000 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

AVS-1  SUPPLY  (ex-IX  147,  ex-M/S  WARD)  (Des- 
ignated Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45 

Built  at  Doullut  & Williams,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  in  1921,  Launched  in  1921,  Acquired  2/5/44, 
Commissioned  2/8/44 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  J.  F.  Schmidt  Commanding 

AVS-2  FORTUNE  (ex-IX  46,  ex-M/S  CITY  OF  EL- 
WOOD)  (Designated  Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45) 

Built  at  Doullut  & Williams,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  in  1921,  Launched  in  1921,  Acquired  2/16/44, 
Commissioned  2/19/44 

Lt.  L.  A.  Wheeler  Acting  Commanding  Officer,  Lt. 
Comdr.  K.  H.  Carlson  assumed  Command  2/23/44 

AVS-3  GRUMIUM  (ex-IX  174,  ex-AK  112,  ex-SS 

WILLIAM  G.  McADOO  (MCE  Hull  443))  (Designated 
Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45 ) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  11/12/42,  Launched  12/20/42,  Acquired 
10/5/43,  Commissioned  10/20/43 
Lt.  Comdr.  B.  J.  Parylak  Commanding 

AVS-4  ALLIOTH  (ex-IX  204,  ex-AK  109,  ex-SS 

JAMES  ROWAN  (MCE  Hull  1730) ) (Designated  Avia- 
tion Supply  Ship  5/25/45) 

Built  at  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  in  1943,  Launched  7/25/43,  Acquired  10/3/43, 
Commissioned  10/25/43 
Comdr.  G.  F.  Prestwich  Commanding 
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AVS-5  GWINNETT  (ex-AG  92,  ex-AK  185,  ex-MC 
Hull  2116)  (Designated  Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45) 

Built  at  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Inc.,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Keel  laid  12/21/43,  Launched  5/14/44,  Acquired 
2/24/45,  Commissioned  4/10/45 
Lt.  H.  K.  Golwey  Commanding 

AVS-6  NICOLLET  (ex-AG  93,  ex-AK  199,  ex-MC  Hull 
2116)  (Designated  Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45 

Built  at  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  2/9/44,  Launched  7/31/44,  Acquired  4/4/ 
45,  Commissioned  4/27/45 
Lt.  J.  R.  Reuter,  Jr.,  Commanding 


AVS-7  PONTOTOC  (ex-AG  94,  ex-AK  206,  ex-MC 
Hull  2160)  (Designated  Aviation  Supply  Ship  5/25/45) 

Built  at  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Stur- 
geon Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  1/15/44,  Launched  7/2/44,  Acquired  2/28/ 
45,  Commissioned  3/22/45 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  W.  Lockard  Commanding 

AVS-8  JUPITER  (ex-AK  43,  ex-SS  SANTA  CATA- 
LINA, ex-SS  FLYING  CLOUD  (MC  Hull  17))  (Desig- 
nated Aviation  Supply  Ship  7/31/45) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kear- 
ney, N.  J. 

Keel  laid  3/16/39,  Launched  9/30/39,  Acquired 
6/19/41,  Commissioned  8/22/41 

Lt.  Oomdr.  D.  S.  Baker  Commanding 


USS  Jupiter  (AVS-8) — July  1962. 
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Part  G 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR  AIRCRAFT  TENDER  (AZ) 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

WRIGHT  (AZ-1) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Name  and  Hull  Number 
WRIGHT  (AZ-1)  Class:  1 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

WRIGHT  Class  (AZ-1)  : 

Length  Overall : 448' 

Extreme  Beam : 58'3" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 11,500  tons ; Maximum 

Draft:  27'10" 

Accommodations  : Off. : 27 ; Enl. : 284 
Armament : 5"/51 : (2)  ;3"/50:  (2) 

Designed  Speed  : 15  knots 


Engines  : Mfr. : GE  ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 6 ; Mfr./Type  : BWHDR 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
6,000 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AZ-1  ( WRIGHT  (ex-US SB  Hull  No.  680) 

Built  at  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Hog  Island,  Pa. 

Completed  and  converted  at  Tietjen  & Lang  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Launched  4/28/20;  Acquired  6/30/20,  Commissioned 
12/16/21 

Capt.  A.  W.  Johnson  commanding 
Redesignated  AV-1,  11/11/23 

NOTE.The  oiler  PATOKA  (AO-9)  was  fitted  in  1924  with  a 
mooring  mast  and  other  facilities  for  service  as  a fleet  airship 
tender,  serving  in  this  role  until  1932.  Never  reclassified  an  AZ, 
she  retained  her  AO  hull  number  until  1939,  when  she  was  briefly 
redesignated  AV-6.  For  details,  see  the  entry  for  PAJTOKA  in 
Part  D of  this  Appendix. 


USS  Wright  (AZ-1)  in  a photo  taken  about  1930,  Wright  commissioned  in  1921  as  our  first  airship  tender,  reflecting 
the  expected  importance  of  lighter-than-air  craft  in  the  Navy  of  the  1920’s. 
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330-718  O — 69 37 
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Appendix  III 


DESTROYER  TENDERS  1909-68 


As  the  submarine  and  the  destroyer  began  to 
develop  into  their  modern  form  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, it  soon  became  apparent  that  some  form  of 
mobile  base  was  needed  to  keep  these  short  legged 
ships  operating.  The  natural  answer  was  the  tender 
to  torpedo  vessels — a general  term  applied  about 
1912  to  ships  fitted  to  supply  and  maintain  torpedo 
boats,  submarines,  or  destroyers.  Submarine  tend- 
ers, as  a type,  appeared  early  in  the  1900’s.  The 
first  ship  assigned  as  a destroyer  tender,  Dixie 
(AD-1),  assumed  her  duties  in  1909  but  for  sev- 
eral years  remained  formally  classified  as  an  auxil- 
iary cruiser.  Reclassified  in  1912  as  a tender  to 
torpedo  vessels,  she  was  joined  during  and  after 
World  War  I by  other  ships.  Called  simply  tenders 


during  World  War  I,  and  special  type  ships  by 
1919,  the  type  was  finally  designated  17  July  1920 
as  Destroyer  Tenders  (AD),  the  designation  they 
have  borne  to  this  day.  Through  the  years  the  AD 
has  grown  in  size  and  complexity  to  match  her 
ever  larger  and  more  sophisticated  charges  as  elec- 
tronics, nuclear  propulsion,  and  guided  missiles 
came  to  the  destroyer  force. 

This  appendix  includes  an  alphabetical  name 
list,  a class  grouping  list,  a class  characteristics 
summary,  and  a numerical  list  by  hull  number. 
Renamings  or  reclassifications  occurring  after  a 
ship’s  original  commissioning  or  designation  as  a 
destroyer  tender  will  be  found  in  the  individual 
ship’s  history  in  the  body  of  this  dictionary. 


DESTROYER  TENDERS 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ALCOR  (AD-34) 

ALT  AIR  (AD-11) 

ARCADIA  (AD-23) 

♦ARROWHEAD  (AD-35) 

BLACK  HAWK  (AD-9) 

BRIDGEPORT  (AD-10) 

BRYCE  CANYON  (AD-36) 

BUFFALO  (AD-8) 

CASCADE  (AD-16) 

♦CANOPUS  (AD-33) 

DENEBOLA  (AD-12) 

DIXIE  (AD-1) 

DIXIE  (AD-14) 

DOBBIN  (AD-3) 

EVERGLADES  (AD-24) 

FRONTIER  (AD-25) 

GRAND  CANYON  (AD-28) 

♦GREAT  LAKES  (AD-30) 

HAMUL  (AD-20) 

ISLE  ROY  ALE  (AD-29) 

KLONDIKE  (AD-22) 

LEONIDAS  (AD-7) 

MARKAB  (AD-21) 

MELVILLE  (AD-2) 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  (AD-32) 

PANTHER  (AD-6) 

PIEDMONT  (AD-17) 

PRAIRIE  (AD-5) 

PRAIRIE  (AD-15) 

PUGET  SOUND  (AD-38) 

RIGEL  (AD-13) 


♦Canceled  before  completion. 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS  (AD-37) 

SIERRA  (AD-18) 

TIDEWATER  (AD-31) 

WHITNEY  (AD— 4) 

YELLOWSTONE  (AD-27) 

YOSEMITE  (AD-19) 

CLASS  CHARACTERISTICS  TABLE 

(Hull  numbers  in  parentheses  denote  construction 
canceled ) 

AD-1  (Dixie)  Class:  Includes  AD-1 : 

Length  Overall : 405'10" 

Extreme  Beam : 48'3" 

Mean  Draft:  19'11" 

Displacement : 6,114  tons 
Trial  Speed  : 14.5  knots 
Complement : Off. : 21,  Enl. : 203 
Armament : 3”/50 : (10);6pdr. : (2) 

Engines : Type : Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : WTDF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Indicated  horsepower 

AD-2  (Melville)  Class : Includes  AD-2 : 

Length  Overall:  417'3” 

Extreme  Beam : 54'5" 

Mean  Draft : 20'0" 

Normal  Displacement : 7,150  tons 
Trial  Speed  : 15.0  knots 
Complement : Off. : 18,  Enl. : 379 
Armament:  5' 751:  (8)  ;3pdr.  (2)  ;18"tt.(l) 
Engines : Mfg./Type : Par. 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfg. : B/W 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Indicated  horsepower 
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AD-3  (Dobbin)  Class : Includes  AD  3, 4 : 

Length  Overall : 483'10" 

Extreme  Beam : 61'1" 

Mean  Draft : 21 '0" 

Normal  Displacement : 10,600  tons 
Designed  Speed : 16.0  knots 

Accommodations : Off. : 52  (AD-3),  50  (AD-4)  ; Enl. 
462 

Armament : 5"/51 : (8)  ; 3"/50 : (4)  ; 6pdr. : (2)  ; 

21"  tt : (2) 

Engines : Mfg./Type : Par. 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Type  BUMODT 

Propulsion : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
7,000 

AD-5  ( Prairie ) Class : Includes  AD-5 : 

Length  Overall:  404'9" 

Extreme  Beam : 48'3" 

Mean  Draft : 20'9" 

Normal  Displacement : 6,620  tons 

Speed : 14.5  knots 

Complement : Off. : 22,  Enl. : 333 

Armament : 3"/50 : (8);lpdr. : (2)  ; .30  cal.  mg. : (2) 

Engines  : Type ; Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : WTDF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 3,800 

AD-6  (Panther)  Class : Includes  AD-6 

Length  Overall : 324'4" 

Extreme  Beam : 40'8" 

Mean  Draft:  15'9" 

Normal  Displacement : 3,380  tons 
Speed : 13.5  knots 
Complement : Off. : 17,  Enl. : 225 
Armament : 3"/50 : (4) 

Engines : Type : Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 4 ; Type : WTSF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 3,200 

AD-7  (Leonidas)  Class  : Includes  AD-7 : 

Length  Overall : 273'11" 

Beam : 39'2" 

Mean  Draft : 17'7" 

Normal  Displacement : 4,023  tons 

Speed : 8.5  knots 

Complement : Off. : 23,  Enl. : 65 

Armament:  6' 740:  (l);3"/50:  (2)  ; .30  cal.  mg. : (2) 

Engines : Type  : Rec. 

Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Type : WTSF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 1,100 

AD-8  (Buffalo)  Class : Includes  AD-8 : 

Length  Overall : 406'1" 

Extreme  Beam : 48'3" 

Mean  Draft : 19'5" 

Speed : 14.5  knots 
Complement : Off. : 22 ; Enl. : 402 
Armament:  4"/40:  (6)  ; 3 pdr. : (4)  ; 1 pdr. : (.2)  ; .30 
cal.  mg. : (2) 

Engines  : Type : Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : WTDF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 3,600 

AD-9  (Black  Hawlc)  Class : Includes  AD-9 

Length  Overall : 420'2" 

Beam : 53'9" 

Mean  Draft : 28'5" 

Normal  Displacement : 13,500  tons 

Speed : 13.0  knots 

Complement : Off. : 15,  Enl. : 448 

Armament : 5"/51 : (4)  ; 3 pdr. : (2)  ; .30  cal.  mg. : 

(2) 

Engines : Type : Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : WTSF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 3,400 


AD-10  (Bridgeport)  Class:  Includes  AD-10 : 

Length  Overall : 447'4" 

Beam : 54'4" 

Mean  Draft : 28'3" 

Normal  Displacement:  8,600  tons 
Speed : 12.5  knots 
Complement : Off. : 23 ; Enl. : 363 
Armament : 5"/40 : (8)  ; .30  cal.  mg. : (2) 

Enignes : Type.  Rec. 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Type  WTDF : No. : 2 ; Type  WTSF 
Propulsion  : Props. : 2 ; Trial  Horsepower : 3,445 

AD-11  (Altair)  Class:  Includes  AD  11,  12,  13: 

Length  overall:  423'9" 

Beam : 54'0” 

Mean  Draft : 20' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 10,000  tons 

Speed : 10.5  knots 

Complement : Off. : 31,  Enl. : 450 

♦Armament:  (4)  5"/51,  (2)  3"/50  AA 

Engines : Mfg/Type : Curtis 

Boilers : No. : 3 ; Type : WTSF 

Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Trial  Horsepower : 2,500 

AD-14  (Dixie)  Class:  Includes  AD  14;  15,  17,  18,  19, 
(32)  :* 

Length  Overall:  530'6"  (AD  14-15)  ; 529'6"  (AD  17- 
19) 

Extreme  Beam:  73'3"  (AD  14-15)  ; 73'4"  (AD  17- 
19) 

Full-Load  Displacement:  17,176  tons  (AD  14-15)  ; 

16,700  tons  (AD  17-19) 

Designed  Speed : 18.0  knots 

Accommodations:  Off.:  56  (AD-14),  72  (AD-15),  76 
(AD-17),  63  (AD-18),  73  (AD-19)  ; Enl.:  1,206 
(AD-14),  983  (AD-15),  1,105  (AD-17),  987  (AD- 
18),  1,003  (AD-19) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945):  5"/38  (4);  40mm.:  (2); 
twin  (AD  14)  ; (4)  twin  (AD  15,  17-19)  ; 1.1": 
(2)  ; quad  (AD  14)  ; 20mm.:  (22)  ; single  (AD 
14)  ; (23)  single  (AD  15,  17-19) 

Engines:  Mfg. : N.Y.  Ny.  (AD  14-15),  Al.Ch.  (AD  17- 
19)  ; Type:  TR. 

Boilers  : No. : 4 ; Mfg.  Type  B/WA3DR 
Propulsion : Props. : 2,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
11,000 

AD-16  (Cascade)  Class : Includes  AD-16 : 

Length  Overall:  492'0" 

Extreme  Beam : 69'6" 

Mean  Draft  26'10" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 16,430  tons 

Designed  Speed : 16.5  knots 

Accommodations  Off. : 62  ; Enl. ; 795 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 5"/38:  (2)  ; 1.1"  : (3)  quad; 

20mm. : ( 12 ) single 
Engines : Mfg. : G.  E. ; Type  TR. 

Boilers:  No.:  2;  Mfg./Type:  FWSFD 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1 ; Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,500 

AD-20  (Hamul)  Class:  Includes  AD  20,  21: 

Length  Overall:  492'0" 

Extreme  Beam : 69'9" 

Mean  Draft  24'9" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 14,907  tons 
Designed  Speed  : 16.5  knots 

Accommodations:  Off.:  62  (AD-20),  34  (AD-21); 

Enl.:  795  (AD-20),  830  (AD-21) 

Armament  (Aug.  1945)  : 5"/38  (1)  (AD  20)  ; 5"/51 
(1)  (AD  21)  ; 3"/50  (4)  ; 1.1"  : (2)  quad  (AD  20)  ; 
20mm.:  (8) 

Engines  : Mfg. : DEL.  (AD-20),  G.E.  (AD-21)  ; Type: 
TR. 

Boilers  : No. : 2 ; Mfr./Type  FWSFD 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
8,500 


♦Authorized  but  not  installed. 
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Destroyer  Tender  Altair  (AD-11)  with  ships  of  Destroyer  Squadron  12  at  San  Diego,  1925-30. 


AD-22  ( Klondike ) Class:  Includes  AD  22,  23,  24,  25: 

Length  Overall : 492'0" 

Extreme  Beam:  69'6" 

Maximum  Draft  27' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 16,700  tons 
Trial  Speed:  18.4  knots  (AD-22,  23,  25),  18.0  knots 
(AD-24) 

Accommodations : Off. : 55 ; Enl. : 778 
Armament:1  5"/38:  (1);  3''/50:  (4);  40mm.:  (2) 
twin;  20mm.:  (20)  single  (AD  22-23)  ; (12)  twin 
(AD  24)  ; (6)  twin  (AD  25) 

Engines  : Mfg. : G.E. ; Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfg./Type : BW2DR 
Propulsion:  Props.:  1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower: 
8,500 

AD-26  ( Shenandoah ) class:  Includes  AD  26,  27,  28, 

29,  (30),  31,  (33),  (35),  36: 

Length  Overall : 492'0" 

Extreme  Beam:  70'0” 

Maximum  Draft  28' 

Full-Load  Displacement : 16,880  tons 
Trial  Speed  : 18.0  knots 

Accommodations:  Off.:  56  (AD-26),  58  (AD-27),  57 
(AD-28),  52  (AD-29),  84  (AD-31),  55  (AD-36)  ; 
Enl.:  910  (AD-26),  914  (AD-27),  916  (AD-28), 
922  (AD-29),  1,279  (AD-31),  890  (AD-36). 
Armament: 2 5' '/38:  (2)  (AD  26-28,  36)  ; (1)  (AD 
29,  31);  40mm.:  (4)  twin  (AD  26-28,  31,  36); 
20mm.:  (22)  single  (AD  26-27)  ; (8)  single  (AD 
28)  ; (12)  twin  (AD  28,  36)  ; (6)  twin  (AD  31) 
Engines : Mfg. : WES. ; Type : TR. 

Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfg./Type : FW2DR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 
8,500 


1 Armament  as  of  1946  (AD  22-23,  25),  1952  (AD  24). 

2 Armament  as  of  1946  (AD  26-28,  31),  1952  (AD  36),  1963 
(AD  29). 


AD-34  ( Alcor ) Class:  Includes  AD-34 : 

Length  Overall:  445'0" 

Extreme  Beam:  60'0" 

Limiting  Draft  25'8" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 11,600  tons 
Designed  Speed  : 16.5  knots 
Designed  Complement : Off. : 34,  Enl. : 700 
Armament  (Aug.  1945):  3”/50  (4);  40mm.:  (1) 
twin;  20mm.:  (8)  single 
Engines  Mfr. : DEL ; Type  : TR 
Boilers : No. : 4 ; Mfg./Type : BWHDR 
Propulsion : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower 
7,100 

AD-37  ( Samuel  Gompers)  Class:  Includes  AD  37,  38: 

Length  Overall:  643'8" 

Extreme  Beam:  85'0” 

Mean  Draft  22'9" 

Full-Load  Displacement : 20,500  tons 
Designed  Speed  : 18  knots 
Accommodations  : Off. : 56  ; Enl. : 1,353 
Armament:  5"/38:  (1)  ; .50  cal.  mg.:  (6) 

Engines  : Mfg. : DEL  : Type : TR 
Boilers : No. : 2 ; Mfg./Type : CED 
Propulsion  : Props. : 1,  Designed  Shaft  Horsepower  : 
Classified 

NUMERICAL  LIST 

AD-l  DIXIE  (ex-Auxiliary  Cruiser,  ex-SS  EL  RIO) 
(Designated  Destroyer  Tender  2/2/09) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Keel  laid  3/16/92,  Launched  10/26/92,  Authorized  3/ 
9/98,  Acquired  4/15/98,  Commissioned  4/19/98 
Comdr.  C.  H.  Davis  commanding 
Class:  AD-1  (Dixie) 
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AD-2  MELVILLE 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  8/22/12,  Contract  6/20/13,  Keel  laid  11/ 
11/13,  Launched  3/2/15,  Commissioned  12/3/15 
Comdr.  H.  B.  Price  commanding 
Class:  AD-2  ( Melville ) 

AD-3  DOBBIN 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  8/29/16  and  3/4/17,  Ordered  7/9/19,  Keel 
laid  12/23/19,  Launched  5/5/21,  Commissioned  7/ 
23/24 

Comdr.  D.  C.  Bingham  commanding 
Class:  AD-3  ( Dobbin ) 

AD— 4 WHITNEY 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 
Authorized  8/29/16  and  7/1/18,  Ordered  12/6/19. 
Keel  laid  4/23/21,  Launched  10/12/23,  Commissioned 
9/2/24 

Capt.  R.  D.  White  commanding 
Class:  AD-3  (Dobbin) 

AD-5  PRAIRIE  (ex-Auxiliary  Cruiser,  ex-SS  EL 

SOL)  (Designated  Destroyer  Tender  8/9/17) 

Built  in  1890  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine 
Building  Co.,  Authorized  3/9/98,  Acquired  4/6/98, 
Commissioned  4/14/98 
Comdr.  C.  J.  Train  commanding 
Class:  AD-5  (Prairie) 

AD-6  PANTHER  (ex-Auxiliary  Cruiser,  ex-SS 

VENEZUELA)  (Designated  Destroyer  Tender  3/22/17) 

Built  in  1889  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  and  En- 
gine Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  3/9/98,  Acquired  4/19/98,  Commissioned 
4/22/98 

Comdr.  G.  C.  Reiter  commanding 
Class:  AD-6  (Panther) 

AD-7  LEONIDAS  (ex-Submarine  Chaser  Tender,  ex- 
Surveying  Ship,  ex-Collier,  ex-SS  ELIZABETH 
HOLLAND)  (Designated  Destroyer  Tender  1919) 
Built  at  S.  P.  Austin  & Son  (Ltd.),  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land 

Authorized  3/9/98,  Acquired  4/16/98,  Commissioned 
5/21/98 

Comdr.  W.  I.  Moore  commanding 
Class:  AD-7  (Leonidas) 


•Brazilian  Navy  man-of-war  purchased  by  the  United  States  in 
1898. 


AD-8  BUFFALO  (ex-Auxiliary  Cruiser,  ex-NICTHE- 
ROY*,  ex-SS  EL  CID)  (Designated  Destroyer  Tender 
9/25/17) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Keel  laid  8/25/92,  Launched  5/31/93,  Authorized  3/9/ 
98,  Acquired  7/11/98,  Commissioned  7/18/98 
Comdr.  J.  W.  Hemphill  commanding 
Class:  AD-8  (Buffalo) 

AD-9  BLACK  HAWK  (ex-Tender  to  Mine  Force,  ex- 
SS  SANTA  CATALINA)  (Designated  Destroyer  Tender 
10/22/20) 

Built  in  1913  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Authorized  10/16/17,  Acquired  12/13/17,  Commis- 
sioned 5/15/18 

Comdr.  R.  C.  Bulrner  commanding 
Class:  AD-9  (Black  Hawk) 

AD-10  BRIDGEPORT  (ex-SS  BRESLAU) 

Built  in  1901  at  Bremer  Vulkan,  Vegesack,  Germany 
Seized  1917,  Commissioned  8/25/17 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  B.  Randall  commanding 
Class:  AD-10  (Bridgeport) 

AD-11  ALTAIR  (ex-SS  EDISTO) 

Built  at  Skinner  & Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  12/18/18,  Launched  5/10/19,  Authorized  10/ 
29/21,  Acquired  12/5/21,  Commissioned  12/6/21 
Class:  AD-11  (Altair) 

AD-12  DENEBOLA  (ex-SS  EDGEWOOD) 

Built  at  Skinner  & Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/27/18,  Launched  4/19/19,  Acquired  11/4/ 
21,  Commissioned  12/28/21 
Comdr.  J.  F.  Daniels  commanding 
Class:  AD-11  (Altair) 

AD-13  RIGEL  (ex-SS  EDGECOMBE) 

Built  at  Skinner  & Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/16/18,  Launched  11/23/18,  Acquired  11/ 
16/21,  Commissioned  2/24/22 
Capt.  H.  L.  Brinster  commanding 
Class : AD-11  (Altair) 

AD-14  DIXIE 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  7/30/37,  Contract  12/27/37,  Keel  laid  3/ 
17/38,  Launched  5/27/39,  Commissioned  4/25/40 
Lt.  Comdr.  G.  H.  Bahm  commanding 
Class:  AD-14  (Dixie) 


USS  Dixie  (AD-14)  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  1943.  Alongside  for  refit  are  two  escort  ships. 
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AD-15  PRAIRIE 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Contract  10/14/38,  Keel  laid  12/ 
7/38,  Launched  12/9/39,  Commissioned  8/5/40 
Capt.  J.  B.  W.  Waller  commanding 
Class:  AD-14  (Dixie) 

AD-16  CASCADE  (ex-Hull  172) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

MC  Contract  9/30/40,  Keel  laid  7/17/41,  Launched 
6/7/42,  Authorized  5/17/38,  Acquired  9/11/42,  Com- 
missioned 3/12/43 
Capt.  S.  B.  Ogden  commanding 
Class:  AD-16  (Cascade) 

AD-17  PIEDMONT 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Authorized  5/17/38,  Contract  4/10/41,  Keel  laid  12/ 
1/41,  Launched  12/7/42,  Commissioned  1/5/44 
Comdr.  M.  D.  MacGregor  commanding 
Class:  AD-14  (Dixie) 

AD-18  SIERRA 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Authorized  6/26/40,  Contract  4/10/41,  Keel  laid 
12/31/41,  Launched  2/23/43,  Commissioned  3/20/44 
Capt.  P.  B.  Koonce  commanding 
Class:  AD-14  (Dixie) 

AD-19  YOSEMITE 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Contract  4/10/41,  Keel  laid 
1/16/42,  Launched  5/16/43,  Commissioned  3/25/44 
Capt.  G.  C.  Tower  commanding 
Class : AD-14  (Dixie) 

AD-20  HAMUL  (ex-AK  30,  ex-SS  DOCTOR  LYKES, 
ex-SS  SEA  PANTHER  (MC  Hull  40)  (Designated  De- 
stroyer Tender  6/2/42 ) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  and  DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

MC  Contract  3/15/39,  Keel  land  12/26/39,  Launched 
12/21/40,  Authorized  4/5/41,  Acquired  6/2/41, 
Commissioned  6/15/41 
Comdr.  A.  D.  Brown  commanding 
Class : AD-20  (Hamul) 

AD-21  MARKAB  (ex-AK  31,  ex-SS  MORMACPENN 
(MC  Hull  66)) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

MC  Contract  3/15/39,  Keel  laid  12/28/39,  Launched 
12/21/40,  Authorized  4/5/41,  Acquired  6/2/41, 
Commissioned  6/15/41 
Comdr.  A.  D.  Brown  commanding 
Class : AD-20  (Hamul) 

AD-22  KLONDIKE 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/12/41,  Launched  12/2/42,  Keel  laid 
12/6/43,  Launched  8/12/44,  Commisisoned  7/30/45 
Class:  AD-22  (Klondike) 

AD-23  ARCADIA 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/31/41,  Contract  12/2/42,  Keel  laid 
3/6/44,  Launched  11/19/44,  Commissioned  9/13/45 
Capt.  J.  M.  Connally  commanding 
Class  AD-22  (Klondike) 


AD-24  EVERGLADES 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Contract  12/2/42,  Keel  laid 
6/26/44,  Launched  1/28/45,  Commisisoned  5/25/51 
Capt.  T.  M.  Brown  commanding 
Class:  AD-22  (Klondike) 

AD-25  FRONTIER 

Built  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Contract  12/2/42,  Keel  laid 
8/16/44,  Launched  3/25/45,  Commissioned  3/2/46 
Capt.  J.  S.  Crenshaw  commanding 
Class:  AD-22  (Klondike) 

AD-26  SHENANDOAH 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma  Divi- 
sion, Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  4/16/44,  Keel  laid 
9/15/44,  Launched  3/29/45,  Commissioned  8/13/45 
Capt.  A.  C.  Burrows  commanding 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-27  YELLOWSTONE 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Divi- 
sion, Tacoma,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  8/10/44,  Keel  laid 
10/16/44,  Launched  4/12/45,  Commissioned  1/16/46 
Capt.  J.  A.  Farrell  Jr.  commanding 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-28  GRAND  CANYON 

Built  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Lake  Houghton, 
Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  2/18/44,  Keel  laid 
11/23/44,  Launched  4/27/45,  Commissioned  4/5/46 
Capt.  H.  D.  Hover  commanding 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-29  ISLE  ROY  ALE 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle  Div., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  2/18/44,  Keel  laid 
12/16/44,  Launched  12/19/45,  Commissioned  6/9/62 
Capt.  V.  M.  Dickerson  commanding 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-30  GREAT  LAKES  (ex-AS-29) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle  Div., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  11/25/43,  Keel  laid 
4/16/45,  Construction  canceled  1/7/46 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-31  TIDEWATER  (ex-AS-30) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  8/10/44,  Keel  laid 
11/27/44,  Launched  6/30/45,  Commissioned  2/19/46 
Capt.  F.  H.  Ball  commanding 
Class : AD-26  (Shenandoah) 

AD-32  NEW  ENGLAND  (ex-AS-28) 

Built  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  2/22/45,  Keel  laid 
10/1/44,  Construction  canceled  8/12/45 
Class : AD-14  (Dixie) 

AD-33  CANOPUS  (ex-AS27) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Contract  10/16/44,  Keel  laid 

3/15/45 

Class:  AD-26  (Shenandoah) 
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USS  Bryce  Canyon  (AD-36)  at  Subnic  Bay,  January  1968.  Alongside  are  destroyers  Philip,  Rogers,  Rowan,  Owens, 

Cone,  and  Australian  guided-missile  destroyer  Perth  (D-38). 


USS  Samuel  Oompers  (AD-37),  builders  trials  Puget  Sound  1967. 
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AD-34  ALCOR  (ex-AR  10,  ex- AG  34,  ex-SS  DIXIE) 

Built  in  1928  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. 

Authorized  9/9/40,  Acquired  3/3/41,  Commissioned 
9/4/41 

Comdr.  E.  A.  Mitchell  commanding 
Class:  AD-34  ( Alcor ) 

AD-35  ARROWHEAD 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  11/8/44,  Keel  laid  12/1/44, 
Construction  Canceled  8/12/45 
Class : AD-26  \ Shenandoah) 

AD-36  BRYCE  CANYON 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Contract  11/8/44,  Keel  laid 
7/5/45,  Launched  3/7/46,  Construction  Suspended 


3/7/46,  Construction  Resumed  8/14/47,  Commis- 
sioned 9/15/50. 

Capt.  M.  R.  Gerin  commanding 

Class : AD-26  ( Shenandoah ) 

AD-37  SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Contract  10/31/63,  Keel  laid  7/9/64,  Launched 
5/14/66,  Commissioned  7/1/67 

Class:  AD-37  (Samuel  Gompers) 

AD-38  PUGET  SOUND 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Contract  12/20/64,  Keel  laid  2/15/65,  Launched 
9/16/66,  Commissioned  4/27/68 

Capt.  R.  B.  Jacobs  commanding 

Class:  AD-37  (Samuel  Gompers) 
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Appendix  IV 

SHIPS-OF -THE-LINE 


Seapower  that  has  fatefully  and  wonderfully 
shaped  the  history  of  America,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement in  colonial  days  to  the  present,  has  many 
elements.  Among  these  the  Navy  properly  looms 
large,  and  within  it  the  Ship-of-the-Line. 

Webster  defines  a Ship-of-the-Line  as : 

“A  ship  of  war  large  enough  to  have  a place 
in  the  line  of  battle.” 

This  definition  needs  expansion.  The  ship  of  the 
battleline  sailed  nobly  for  centuries  as  the  back- 
bone of  fleets.  It  was  the  mighty  mobile  fortress 
that  could  hit  the  hardest  blows  and  take  the  most 


punishment — for  in  war  one  must  expect  to  suffer 
as  well  as  to  harm. 

In  the  days  of  sail  the  magnificent  man  of  war 
that  made  up  the  battleline  came  to  be  called  Ships- 
of-the-Line — matchless  in  grace,  speed,  and  beauty. 
When  iron  and  steam  replaced  wood  and  sail,  the 
successor  that  evolved  for  the  sailing  ship  of  the 
battleline  at  the  turn  of  the  century  came  to  be 
called  battleship. 

In  volume  I of  this  series  we  presented  an  ap- 
pendix covering  all  U.S.  battleships.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  we  should  do  the  same  for  the 
U.S.  Ships-of-the-Line. 


Photocopy  from  National  Archives 

Pen-and-ink  sketch  from  deck  log  of  Ship-of-the-Line  North  Carolina  by  J.  F.  Keller,  one  of  her  crew,  apparently  depicts 
the  United  States  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  her  defending  naval  armament  including  North  Carolina. 
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Oil  Painting  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Schmidt — Courtesy  of  the  Artist. 
Delaware,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  class  ships-of-the-line  designed  by  Naval  Constructor  William  Doughty. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE 


Part  I 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE  ON  DEVELOPMENT 


Great  sailing  ships-of-the-line,  carrying  from  64 
to  over  120  heavy  guns  on  two  or  three  decks,  were 
the  tangible  symbols  of  national  power  upon  the 
seas  throughout  the  1700’s  and  until  the  end  of  the 
1830’s.  These  18th  century  forerunners  of  the  late 
19th-  and  20th-century  battleships  were  massive 
sailing  fortresses,  formidable  under  any  condi- 
tions, but  attained  their  greatest  effectiveness  when 
operating  in  squadrons  or  fleets.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history,  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful means  by  which  the  British,  French,  and  other 
European  navies  exercised  control  of  the  seas — the 
key  to  national  power,  wealth,  and  survival.  They 
dominated  the  naval  scene  until  mechanical  pro- 
pulsion appeared  in  the  great  steam  frigates. 

During  the  Revolution,  ships-of-the-line  would 
have  been  the  ideal  means  to  prevent  a strong 
maritime  enemy  from  controlling  American  colo- 
nial coastal  waters,  driving  the  Continental  frig- 
ates and  smaller  armed  ships  to  cover,  blockading 
the  principal  seaports,  and  opening  the  way  for 
invasion  of  the  seaboard.  The  Colonies,  however, 
did  not  have  the  means  to  build  major  warships  in 
numbers  to  counter  the  overwhelming  seapower  of 
England.  France  eventually  provided  the  power- 
ful Navy  of  ships-of-the-line  that  cut  off  British 
communication  with  the  sea,  making  possible  the 
victory  at  Yorktown.  As  George  Washington  fore- 
told in  writing  to  Lafayette : “a  naval  superiority 
would  compel  the  enemy  to  draw  their  whole  force 
to  a point  . . .,”  forcing  them  from  conquered 
territories  where,  deprived  of  naval  support,  they 
would  “be  cut  off  in  detail  . . . .” 

The  American  Colonies  could  not  build  a fleet 
of  ships-of-the-line  to  contest  British  control  of 
the  sea  but  they  made  a start.  On  20  November  1776 
the  Continental  Congress  authorized  three  fast  and 
powerful  74-gun  class  warships.  Of  these,  one, 


America , was  constructed.  She  was  presented  to 
France  shortly  before  launch  in  1782  and  did  not 
serve  the  Continental  Navy  which  passed  from 
existence  3 years  later. 

Desperately  short  of  funds,  the  newly  founded 
government  for  a time  tried  to  dispense  with  a 
Navy — though  clear-sighted  men  warned  of  the 
need  and  danger.  For  example,  during  the  struggle 
for  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  James  Madison 
cited  a regular  Navy  as  “an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  . . . .”  Alexander  Hamilton  urged  the 
creation  of  a Navy  that  could  at  least  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  American  hemisphere,  and 
be  an  instrument  to  control  European  colonial  in- 
terests in  the  West  Indies.  He  reasoned  that  even 
with  “a  few  ships-of-the-line  whose  intervention 
would  often  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
campaign,”  that  American  diplomats  could  “bar- 
gain to  great  advantage  for  commercial  privil- 
eges.” Hamilton  pointed  out  that  “a  price  would 
be  set  not  only  on  our  friendship,  but  upon  our 
neutrality.”  The  American  diplomat  in  Paris, 
Gouvernor  Morris,  also  urged  a strong  Navy  as  the 
effective  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  He  wrote 
that  “we  could  now  maintain  12  ships-of-the-line, 
perhaps  20,  with  a due  proportion  of  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels.”  Morris  was  convinced  that 
such  a Navy  was  necessary  to  “render  ourselves 
respectable.” 

The  critical  need  for  a Navy  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  in  war  was  quickly  driven  home  to  Americans 
in  the  first  years  of  independence.  Although  the 
sea  had  already  played  a decisive  role  in  her 
destiny — a role  that  would  increase  through  the 
years — the  young  United  States  sold  the  last  ship 
of  the  Navy  in  1785.  Lacking  a naval  armament, 
she  hoped  for  good  will  and  amity  of  world 
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powers.  She  got  indignities,  loss,  humiliation,  and 
contempt. 

As  America  grew,  her  merchant  ships  ranged 
the  world  in  foreign  trade  and  made  contacts  that 
have  become  her  economy’s  lifeblood  and  that  of 
the  free  world.  Her  unprotected  merchantmen 
soon  suffered.  Barbary  pirates  captured  them,  en- 
slaving the  crews.  When  the  exploding  French 
Revolution  brought  renewed  world  war  between 
England  and  France,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine was  caught  in  the  typhoon.  Seamen  were  im- 
pressed, cargoes  confiscated,  ships  captured,  even 
in  U.S.  territorial  waters  in  view  of  citizens  ashore. 

So  the  United  States,  born  of  the  sea,  had  to 
rebuild  a Navy  or  accept  humiliation  and  large 
financial  losses.  On  27  March  1794,  Congress  au- 
thorized six  frigates  that  would  become  the  keel  of 
the  new  Navy  under  the  Constitution — a Navy  that 
would  have  a long  and  glorious  history  of  service 
that  still  expands.  Two  of  these  ships  built  in  the 
1790’s,  Constellation  and  Constitution , still  float. 
The  former,  under  Thomas  Truxtun,  promptly 
led  in  victories  over  French  warships  in  the  west- 
ern Atlantic  and  Caribbean  during  the  quasi-war 
with  France  that  soon  made  these  seas  again  rea- 
sonably safe  for  our  shipping. 

Constitution  played  a somewhat  larger  role  than 
Constellation  in  quelling  the  Barbary  corsairs  in 
the  early  1800’s  (she  would  become  even  more  fa- 
mous in  the  War  of  1812).  Led  by  Americans  of 
great  dedication  and  valor  like  Preble,  Decatur, 
Rodgers,  the  small  squadron  brought  the  pirates  to 
terms.  The  force  of  seapower  wisely  and  resolutely 
used,  enabled  successful  negotiations  with  the  sev- 
eral Barbary  powers.  The  American  Consul  of 
Tripoli  commented  on  the  results:  “It  must  be 
mortifying  to  some  of  the  neighboring  European 
powers  to  see  that  the  Barbary  States  have  been 
taught  their  first  lesson  of  humiliation  from  the 
Western  World.” 

The  inauguration  of  John  Adams  brought  a 
strong  advocate  of  a first-class  Navy  to  the  presi- 
dency. Under  his  administration,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  creation  of  the  Navy  Department.  He 
wisely  appointed  Benjamin  Stoddert  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  18  May  1798.  At  close  of  the 
year,  Stoddert  reported  to  Congress  on  naval  ob- 
jectives to  insure  “protection  of  our  coasts  . . . 
safety  of  our  important  commerce,  and  our  future 
peace  . . . .”  He  recommended  a Navy  of  at  least 
“12  ships  of  74  guns,  as  many  frigates,  and  20  or 
30  smaller  vessels  . . . .”  Congress  responded  with 


the  act  of  25  February  1799  which  authorized  six 
74-gun  ships  and  six  sloops-of-war.  The  money 
appropriated  could  not  finance  both  classes  of  war- 
ships and  only  the  sloops  were  built. 

Though  the  74s  were  never  completed,  construc- 
tion materials  were  gathered  at  six  seaports  and 
much  design  work  was  done  by  Joshua  Hum- 
phreys. His  son,  Samuel,  redrew  the  design  which 
called  for  a length  between  perpendiculars  of  183 
feet,  beam  of  48  feet,  6 inches ; and  depth  in  hold 
of  19  feet  6 inches.  It  was  planned  to  make  all  guns 
32-pounders. 

William  Doughty,  destined  to  become  a leading 
74  designer,  assisted  in  making  copies  of  the  re- 
vised plan  which  represented  the  most  advanced 
American  ideas  on  what  a ship-of-the-line  ought 
to  be  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  They  would 
have  ranked  with  the  most  powerful  ships  of  their 
class  in  the  world.  If  these  74s  had  been  in  com- 
mission or  fitting  out,  their  mere  existence  might 
have  caused  second  thoughts  in  England,  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  major  incidents  at  sea  that  con- 
tributed to  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Their 
planning  helped  Benjamin  Stoddert  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a strong  Navy.  Acting  on  the  advice 
of  Joshua  Humphreys,  he  acquired  property  for 
their  building  that  led  to  the  development  of  navy 
yards  and  docks  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Following  an  unsteady  peace  with  the  Barbary 
States  in  1805,  Jefferson’s  government  abandoned 
capital  ship  construction  in  favor  of  a “gunboat 
era.”  Public  apathy  to  the  need  for  first-class  men- 
of-war  soon  received  just  deserts.  American  ship- 
ping became  the  hapless  victim  of  British  warships 
striving  to  cut  off  supplies  to  Napoleon.  Jefferson’s 
odd-hundred  gunboats  could  do  little  as  English 
warships  detained  American  merchantmen  and  of- 
ten impressed  the  men  on  board.  Diplomatic  pro- 
tests and  negotiations,  without  powerful  naval 
support,  resulted  in  dismal  failures.  British  squad- 
rons, led  by  ships-of-the-line,  soon  strangled 
America  from  the  sea  in  a second  great  war  with 
England. 

The  United  States  had  retained  a few  seagoing 
warships.  Under  the  superb  leadership  of  men  like 
Decatur  and  Hull,  through  tireless  training,  and 
audacious  courage  of  their  crewTs,  these  ships  won 
stirring  victories  in  single-ship  engagements.  Like- 
wise, fleets  hastily  constructed  on  the  Lakes,  won 
the  epic  battles  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain 
that  had  far-reaching  influence  on  the  Nation’s 
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history,  preventing  invasion  and  saving  the  North- 
west Territory. 

The  War  of  1812  triggered  legislation  that  pro- 
vided the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  ships-of-the-line, 
though  none  completed  before  the  war  ended.  The 
act  of  2 January  1813  led  to  the  construction  of 
Independence , Franklin , Washington , and  Colum- 
bus. Known  as  the  “ Independence  class,”  the  four 
were  nearly  identical  in  dimensions  and  armament. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  all  were  built  to  one  master 
design.  Loss  of  public  and  private  papers  of  naval 
constructors  render  it  impossible  to  determine 
which  person  made  the  leading  contribution.  They 
may  have  been  built  to  the  modified  1799  design 
of  Joshua  Humphreys. 

Independence  was  the  first  U.S.  Navy  ship-of- 
the-line  to  launch  and  the  first  to  make  a foreign 
cruise.  She  sailed  in  July  1815  to  lead  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  in  quelling  the  renewed  piracy 
of  the  Barbary  States.  Her  career  spanned  nearly 
a century  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Sister  ships  also  per- 
formed notable  service.  W ashing  ton  carried  diplo- 
mat William  Pinkney  on  his  successful  mission  of 
adjusting  American  merchant  claims  against  Na- 
ples. Franklin  was  the  initial  flagship  of  the  newly 
formed  Pacific  Squadron  protecting  the  whaling 
fleet  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Colum- 
bus cruised  around  the  world  as  flagship  of  Com- 
modore James  Biddle  who  exchanged  the  ratified 
copies  of  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  China. 
She  also  carried  Biddle  into  Tokyo  Bay,  paving 
the  way  for  Commodore  Perry’s  successful  mission 
in  opening  Japanese  ports  to  American  commerce. 

A supplemental  act  of  3 March  1813  authorized 
two  74s  for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Named 
New  Orleans  and  Chippewa , their  contract  was  let 
15  December  1814.  They  were  laid  down  in  Janu- 
ary 1815  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  nearly  complete  when  peace  ended  their 
construction. 

A legislative  milestone  towards  an  effective  force 
of  first-class  warships  was  “An  Act  for  the  Grad- 
ual Increase  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,” 
approved  29  April  1816.  It  provided  for  nine  74s 
(including  the  previously  authorized  Columbus) 
and  funding  of  $1  million  per  year  for  a period 
of  8 years.  This  act  also  enabled  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  finest  frigates  of  any  sailing  Navy 
which  were  improvements  over  famed  Constella- 
tion and  Constitution.  It  also  resulted  in  building 
of  ships-of-the-line  superior  in  force  to  those  of 
the  same  class  of  any  nation. 


The  resolution  of  Congress  3 March  1819  re- 
quired that  the  74-gun  class  ships  building  be 
named  for  States  of  the  Union.  Columbus , missed 
this  privilege,  having  launched  only  2 days  previ- 
ously. As  the  eight  other  ships-of-the-line  neared 
completion,  their  names  were  determined  by  lot. 
The  names  drawn  were  Alabama , Delaware , New 
York , North  Carolina , Ohio , Pennsylvania , Ver- 
mont, and  Virginia.  All  except  Pennsylvania  were 
largely  complete  by  1825. 

The  policy  was  to  have  the  74s  in  readiness  to 
launch  and  fit  out  as  national  interests  might  re- 
quire. As  a result,  New  York  and  Virginia  never 
launched.  Alabama  (renamed  New  Hampshire  in 
1863 )4  and  Vermont  were  not  commissioned  until 
the  Civil  War  when  they  served  as  huge  floating 
naval  depots  for  the  Federal  Blockading  Squadron 
at  Port  Royal,  S.C. 

The  stately  North  Carolina  was  third  launched 
but  the  first  commissioned  of  the  new  74s.  The 
flagship  of  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  she  laid  the 
keel  of  our  first  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey. 
She  and  her  sister  ships  alternated  as  flagship  of 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  that  lent  stability  in 
times  of  international  turmoil  and  projected  the 
seapower  so  vital  to  support  of  diplomacy.  North 
Carolina  also  served  as  Pacific  Squadron  flagship, 
protecting  commerce  during  the  war  between  Chile 
and  Peru.  Delaware  performed  similar  service  as 
flagship  of  the  Brazil  Squadron.  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Ohio  supported  the  land-sea  assault  that 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz.  She  also  fur- 
nished a landing  force  for  the  amphibious  expedi- 
tion against  Tuxpan.  She  finished  out  the  war  as 
flagship  of  naval  operations  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  then  became  flagship  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron.  A British  officer  called  Ohio  “perfec- 
tion of  a line  of  battleship.”  She  was  also  known 
as  the  most  beautiful  ship  that  ever  floated. 

Of  the  74s  authorized  by  the  act  of  29  April 
1816,  Columbus  was  nearly  identical  to  the  design 
of  Independence,  Franklin,  and  Washington. 
Samel  Humphreys  designed  and  built  the  titanic 
four-decker,  Pennsylvania,  largest  sailing  ship 
ever  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  remaining  seven 
warships  were  designed  and  built  under  directions 
of  William  Doughty.  North  Carolina  gave  her 
name  to  this  new  class  as  she  was  first  to 
commission. 

In  September  1825,  Doughty  provided  a statis- 
tical table  on  the  North  Carolina  class  to  the  Navy 
Commissioners  “showing  the  difference  between 
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the  ships  building,  and  their  deviations  from  the 
draughts.”  This  table  is  the  most  authorative  con- 
temporary document  found  on  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  the  North  Carolina  class  of  74s.  “And  as 
the  dimensions  given  by  the  draught  for  each  ship 
were  correct  and  approved,”  wrote  Doughty,  “it  is 
conceived  that  the  inference  would  necessarily  be 
that  any  deviation  would  be  improper.”  He  further 
remarked  on  the  ship  built  by  Henry  Eckford : “As 
respects  the  Ohio , it  may  be  remarked  that  she  is 
about  the  same  length  and  beam  and  2 feet  more 
in  depth  of  hold  than  the  other  ships;  that  with 
the  same  weight  on  board  she  will  draw  from  12  to 
18  inches  more  abaft.  She  will  plunge  and  fall 
deeper  than  the  others;  and  be  more  uneasy  at  her 
mastheads.” 

Although  Joshua  Humphreys,  his  son  Samuel 
and  Henry  Eckford  were  outstanding  among  those 
contributing  to  the  development  and  construction 
of  American  ships-of-the-line,  naval  constructor 
William  Doughty  stands  first.  He  began  his  career 
23  October  1794  as  clerk  of  the  yard  for  frigate 
United  States  building  under  Joshua  Humphreys’ 
supervision  in  the  Philadelphia  yard.  When  the 
seat  of  government  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
he  was  appointed  naval  constructor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  He  remained  from  1812  to  1837, 
advising  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  and 
drafting  leading  warship  designs  including  the 
Navy’9  new  class  of  “double-banked  frigates.”  The 


latter  were  improvements  over  the  famed  Constitu- 
tion-Constellation classes  of  1798. 

William  Doughty  introduced  the  extreme  type 
of  clipper  bow  into  large-sailing  warships  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  This  was  one  measure  of  his  titanic 
contribution  that  produced  large  first-class  men- 
of-war  that  could  bear  a heavier  weight  of  arma- 
ment than  comparable  classes  of  foreign  navies, 
and  yet  still  be  stable  and  swift  sailing.  His  life 
was  dedicated  in  the  execution  of  design  and  con- 
struction in  line  with  his  stated  conviction  that 
“instead  of  the  ships  of  our  Navy  possessing 
inferior  properties  to  those  of  same  classes  of  other 
nations,  it  is  desirable,  and  indeed  of  considerable 
importance,  that  they  should  excell  in  all  their 
principal  qualifications  . . . .”  He  was  the  de- 
signer of  nearly  every  outstanding  improved  class 
of  frigates  and  sloops-of-war  that  appeared  in  the 
American  sailing  navy  after  the  War  of  1812. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  these  were  his  majestic 
North  Carolina  class  ships-of-the-line — marvels 
of  the  naval  architecture  of  their  time  and  mighty 
projectors  of  American  Nation  prestige  and  power 
upon  the  seas. 

The  dominance  of  the  ship-of-the-line  waned 
with  the  appearance  of  shell  guns  in  the  great 
wooden  steam  frigates,  superceded  by  Monitor  who 
forecast  the  age  of  armor  and  steel  leading  to  the 
super-dreadnaughts  of  the  20th  century. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1776 


The  Marine  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  bring- 
ing in  a plan  for  increasing  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
brought  in  a report,  which  was  taken  in  consideration; 
Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  there  be  immediately  undertaken, 

In  New  Hampshire,  1 ship  of  74  guns, 

In  Massachusetts  Bay,  1 ditto  of  74  ditto,  and 

1 ditto  of  36  ditto, 

I11  Pensylvania,  1 ditto  of  74  ditto, 

1 brig  of  18  guns  and  a 
packet-boat; 

In  Virginia,  2 frigates  of  36  ditto,  each; 

In  Maryland,  2 ditto  of  36  ditto  each. 


This  first  American  authorization  for  Ships-of-the-line  resulted  in  the  construction  of  America. 
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Part  II 


AUTHORIZING  ACTS  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  SHIP  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  America 

America  was  the  only  ship  built  of  three  fast 
and  powerful  74-gun  class  ships-of-the-line  au- 
thorized by  the  Continental  Congress  20  November 
1776.  A sister  ship  was  to  have  been  built  at  Phila- 
delphia but  that  city  fell  into  British  hands  before 
work  commenced.  Another  ship  had  some  work 
done  at  Boston  but  there  is  no  indication  that  her 
keel  was  actually  laid. 

America’s  keel  was  laid  May  1777  in  John 
Langdon’s  shipyard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  She  was 
designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys  but  major  altera- 
tions during  construction  are  credited  to  John 
Langdon,  master  builder  Col.  James  K.  Hackett, 
master  shipwright  William  Hackett,  and  John 
Paul  Jones.  Capt.  John  Barry  was  ordered  to 
superintend  her  construction  6 November  1779. 
Lack  of  funds  and  materials  delayed  progress  until 
25  June  1781  when  the  Continental  Congress  or- 
dered her  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  by  unanimous  ballot,  Congress  elected 
John  Paul  Jones  as  prospective  commander  of 
America. 

John  Paul  Jones  found  America  largely  uncom- 
pleted and  without  construction  funds  to  the  point 
that  carpenters  faced  discharge  by  John  Langdon. 
He  was  determined  to  retain  the  carpenters,  at 
his  own  expense,  if  need  be.  Jones  secured  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  to  continue  construction. 

Jones  made  substantial  alterations  in  the  design 
plans.  These  and  other  changes  leave  unclear  the 
dimensions  and  armament  of  America  as  built  and 
fitted  out.  According  to  one  account,  attributed 
to  Jones,  her  tonnage  was  1,982;  length  on  upper 
gun  deck,  183  feet  6 inches;  extreme  breadth,  50 
feet  6 inches;  and  depth  of  hold,  23  feet.  Lower 
deck  armament  was  reported  as  30  long  18-pound- 
ers ; on  her  upper  deck : 32  long  12-pounders ; on 
her  quarter  deck  and  forecastle : 14  long  9-pound- 


ers.  Classed  as  a 74-gun  ship-of-the-line,  America 
was  to  have  been  manned  by  626  officers  and  men. 
Her  figurehead,  planned  by  Jones,  was  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty,  crowned  with  laurels.  Her  right 
arm  was  raised  with  the  forefinger  pointing  to 
heaven  as  if  appealing  to  that  high  tribunal  in 
behalf  of  the  justice  of  the  American  cause.  Her 
left  arm  bore  a blue  shield,  studded  with  13  silver 
stars. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Jones  learned  the  British 
planned  to  destroy  America  on  the  stocks.  He  pro- 
vided workmen  extra  pay  to  stand  guard  and  took 
his  turn  every  third  night  as  officer  of  the  guards. 
The  townspeople  of  Portsmouth  also  aided.  On 
several  nights  boats  in  the  river  reconnoitered 
close  enough  to  draw  gunfire.  Jones  feared  that  a 
landing  force  from  blockading  warships  would 
blow  up  America. 

America  neared  completion  in  the  fall  of  1782 
when  several  hundred  men,  some  from  Jones’ 
former  commands — Ranger  and  Bon  Homme 
Richard , were  selected  for  her  crew,  Richard  Dale, 
first  lieutenant.  Meanwhile,  French  ship-of-the- 
line  Magnifique  ran  upon  the  rocks  of  Boston  Har- 
bor and  was  wrecked.  As  Jones  contemplated  sal- 
vaging Magnifique’ s armament  to  make  America 
a more  powerful  ship,  the  Continental  Congress 
3 September  1782,  presented  America  to  King 
Louis  XVI  as  a mark  of  gratitude  for  French 
assistance  in  the  War  for  Independence. 

John  Paul  Jones  continued  supervising  Amer- 
icans construction  until  launch,  5 November  1782. 
On  that  day,  the  first  American  ship-of-the-line 
which  Jones  had  envisioned  as  the  pride  of  the 
American  Navy,  was  turned  over  to  Chevalier  de 
Martique,  former  commander  of  the  wrecked 
Magnifique. 

America,  completed  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth, 
then  sailed  for  France  24  June  1783.  She  reached 
Brest  in  3 weeks,  had  brief  French  naval  service, 
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Oil  by  Blunt,  1835.  Courtesy  of  the  Marine  Historical  Association,  Inc.,  Mystic,  Conn. 

America,  the  only  liner  built  of  those  authorized  by  the  first  American  legislation.  Presented  to  France  prior  to  launching, 

she  did  not  commission  in  the  Continental  Navy. 


then  was  laid  up  at  Brest  until  ordered  broken  up 
in  1786. 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Independence 

Independence  ivas  the  first  to  launch  and  the 
first  to  make  a foreign  cruise  of  any  ship-of-the- 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  was  one  of  “four  ships 
to  rate  not  less  than  74  guns”  authorized  by  Act  of 


Congress  9 January  1813.  Her  sister  ships  were 
Franklin , Washington,  and  Columbus.  She 
launched  22  June  1814  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
immediately  took  on  guns,  and  was  stationed  with 
frigate  Constitution  to  protect  the  approaches  of 
Boston  Harbor.  Her  design  was  identical  to 
Franklin  and  Washington:  Length,  190  feet  10 
inches;  extreme  beam,  54  feet  7^2  inches;  tonnage, 
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John  Paul  Jones,  prospective  commander  of  America,  expresses  disappointment  at  proposal  to  give  her  to  France. 
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Painting  by  E.  F.  Andrews 

FIRST  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  BENJAMIN  STODDERT  (1798-1801) 

“It  is  time  we  should  establish  a National  Character.  Let  that  character  be  a love  of  country  and  jealousy  of  its  honor, 

and  in  seamen  also  veneration  for  our  Flag.’’ 

— Benjamin  Stoddert,  14  July  1798. 
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Statute  III. 


Chap.  XIII. — An  Act  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Navy . 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  under 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  to  the 
naval  armament  already  authorized  by  law,  there  shall  be  built  within 
the  United  States,  six  ships  of  war,  of  a size  to  carry,  and  which  shall  be 
armed  with  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns  each;  and  there  shall  be 
built  or  purchased  within  the  United  States,  six  sloops  of  war,  of  a size 
to  carry,  and  which  shall  be  armed  with  eighteen  guns  each,  or  not  ex- 
ceeding that  force;  all  which  ships  and  vessels  shall  be  procured,  manned 
and  employed  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the  servicemf  the  United  States: 
And  in  part  of  the  necessary  expenditures  to  be  incurred  herein,  a sum 
pot  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated, 
and  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  monies  which  shall  be  in  tl\e  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  otherwise  appropriated.. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  augment,  at  his  discre- 
tion, the  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  now  in  the  service,  or  building  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  by  allowing  an  additional  numbfer  of 
guns  and  men  therein,  beyond  the  established  rate,  and  according  to  the 
respective  size  and  capacity  of  such  ship  or  vessel : And  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expense  of  such  augmentation,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
monies  which  shall  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 


Feb.  25,  1799. 


[Obsolete.] 
Six  ships  ot 
not  less  than  74 
guns,  and  six 
sloops  of  war  ot 
18  guns  to  be 
procured  &c. 


One  million  of 
dollars  appro- 
priated. 

The  President 
may  augment 
the  force  of  the 
other  vessels. 


$35,000  ap- 
propriated. 


Ships  of  the  line  authorized  by  the  above  act  were  designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys.  Their  construction  materials  were 
collected  at  six  seaports  but  their  building  did  not  progress  further.  This  act  also  authorized  six  sloops  but  provided 
only  a million  dollars  which  would  not  finance  both  classes  of  warships.  The  sloops  were  given  preference  and  the 
74’s  were  never  built. 


2,243;  draft,  24  feet  4 inches;  and  a complement 
of  790  officers  and  men.  Their  original  armament 
was  30  long  32-pounders  of  0.55  hundredweight; 
33  long  32-pounders  of  0.50  hundredweight;  and 
twenty-four  32-pounder  carronades. 

The  lower  deck  gun  ports  of  Independence  came 
too  near  the  water  with  all  her  armament,  pro- 
visions and  complement  on  board.  Some  of  her 
heavy  guns  were  exchanged  for  the  lighter  24- 
pounders  of  Constitution  to  help  remedy  her  deep 
draft.  After  trials,  it  was  necessary  to  further  in- 
crease buoyancy  by  landing  “a  considerable  weight 
of  carronades,  spars,  provisions,  water,  and  other 
articles  of  equipment.” 

The  Navy  Commissioners  ordered  Independence 
not  to  sail  with  a view  of  converting  her  to  a 


“razee”  to  improve  her  efficiency.  Before  the  order 
reached  Boston,  she  sailed  3 July  1815  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  William  M.  Crane.  She  wore  the 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge 
commanding  the  second  squadron  dispatched  to 
deal  with  the  renewed  piratical  acts  of  the  Bar- 
bary States.  Her  lower  deck  ports  were  caulked 
m to  overcome  the  problem  of  her  deep  draft  m 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Commodore  Bainbridge  deplored  the  proposal 
to  razee  Independence  for  “such  a process  would 
have  spoiled  one  of  the  finest  two  deck  ships  in 
the  world.”  “It  is  true,”  he  wrote  the  Navy  Com- 
missioners, “the  ship  is  built  too  shallow  a depth 
for  her  other  dimensions,  which  makes  her  lee 
guns  in  action  rather  low  . . .”  But  Bainbridge 
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Chap.  VI. — JtnJtct  to  increase  the  Navy  of  the  United  State** 


Statute  II. 
Jan.  2,  1813. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized,  as  soon  as  suitable 
materials  can  be  procured  therefor,  to  cause  to  be  built,  equipped  and 
employed,  four  ships  to  rate  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns,  and  six 
ships  to  rate  forty-four  guns  each. 


[Obsolete.] 

Act  of  March 
3,  1813,  ch.  64. 
Act  of  Feb.  27, 
1815,  ch. 62. 

Ships  of  war 
to  be  built. 


Srco.  ().  And  be  it  furtlur  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  specific  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  proposition  "of 
of  any  monies  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  building  2,600,000  dol. 
and  equipping  of  the  aforesaid  ships  of  war.  lar8. 

Approved,  January  2,  1813. 


This  act  authorized  the  first  ships-of-the-line  to  commission  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Though  four  were  authorized,  only  three 
were  laid  down  under  this  act:  Independence  (first  launched),  Franklin,  and  Washington.  The  fourth  ship,  Columbus 
was  delayed  because  of  the  British  plunder  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  She  was  again  authorized  by  the  act  of 
29  April  1816  and  is  considered  a sister  ship  of  the  other  three. 


Photocopy  from  National  Archives 

The  first  ship-of-the-line  to  commission  in  the  U.S.  Navy  was  Independence.  This  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  from  her  logbook 

cover  for  1837  when  she  recommissioned  as  a “Razee.” 
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Courtesy  of  the  Artist 


RAZEE  INDEPENDENCE 

Painted  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Schmidt  for  presentation  to  the  new  attack  aircraft  carrier  Independence  (CVA-62) . 


continued:  “You  may  sir,  be  assured  of  one  fact; 
that  there  is  not  an  officer  or  seaman  on  board  the 
Independence  who  would  not  willingly  engage  in 
her  (with  all  her  faults)  any  ship  of  two  deck 
that  floats.”  He  stated  that  Independence  was  a 
ship  of  superior  stability  who  was  able  to  outsail 
the  fastest  frigates  of  her  squadron.  Bainbridge 
proposed  to  raise  her  gun  decks  but  would  not  be 
a party  to  altering  one  line  of  the  design  that 
might  affect  her  superior  speed,  handling,  and 
stability. 

Peace  with  the  Barbary  States  had  been  en- 
forced by  the  squadron  under  Stephen  Decatur 
by  the  time  Independence  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  she  led  an  impressive  show  of  Ameri- 
can naval  might  before  Barbary  ports  that  en- 
couraged them  to  keep  the  peace  treaties  concluded. 
Having  served  adequate  notice  of  rising  U.S.  sea- 
power  and  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Nation,  she  returned  to  Newport  15  November 
1815.  Economy  measures  reduced  her  status  to  that 
of  station  flagship  for  Commodore  Bainbridge 


until  29  November  1819.  She  then  was  station 
flagship  of  Commodore  John  Shaw  until  placed 
in  ordinary  at  Boston  in  1822. 

The  controversy  continued  as  to  whether  In- 
dependence was  capable  of  performing  “services 
indispensible  [sic]  for  a 74  at  all  times.”  Surveys 
were  held  with  the  warship  carrying  5 months 
provisions,  water  for  700  men,  stores,  and  her 
original  heavy  armament.  Some  of  the  scuppers 
of  her  lower  gun  deck  ports  sank  beneath  the 
water. 

Naval  constructor  William  Doughty  reported 
that  “ Independence  carries  her  guns  too  near  the 
water  to  ‘enable  her  to  perform  the  services  in- 
dispensible [sic]  for  a 74  at  all  times  with  cer- 
tainty,' because,  in  blowing  weather,  she  could  not 
fight  her  lower  lee  guns  and  would  therefore  be 
liable  to  be  captured  by  a ship  of  inferior  force 
. . .”  On  the  other  hand,  Oliver  H.  Perry  wrote 
that  “Commodore  Chauncey,  Captain  Creighton 
and  several  other  officers  of  rank  and  reputation, 
were  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  vessel  could  sur- 
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pass  the  W ashing  ton  and  I see  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  her  and  Independence .” 

Independence  remained  in  ordinary  until  1836 
when  she  was  razeed  or  cut  down  to  one  covered 
fighting  deck  with  poop  and  forecastle.  She  was 
armed  with  eight  8-inch  shell  guns  and  forty- 
eight  32-pounders  as  her  configuration  gave  way 
to  that  of  a very  large  frigate.  The  razee  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  powerful  frigates 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Independence  recommissioned  26  March  1837 
and  departed  Boston  20  May  1837  as  flagship  of 
Commodore  John  B.  Nicholson.  On  board  for  her 
record  passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  was 
the  Honorable  George  Dallas,  Minister  to  Russia. 
She  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  13  June  1837,  witness- 
ing the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne 
before  sailing  for  Copenhagen.  She  brought  Mr. 
Dallas  into  Cronstadt  29  July  1837.  Her  deck  log 
records:  “At  11,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  visited  the  ship.”  Two  days  later,  a steam- 
boat arrived  to  convey  Mr.  Dallas  and  his  family 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

Having  received  marked  social  courtesies  from 
the  Russian  Government,  Independence  departed 
Cronstadt  13  August  1837  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  she  became  flagship  of  the  Brazil  Squadron 
to  guard  American  commerce  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  South  America.  This  duty  continued 
into  the  spring  of  1839  when  Commodore  Nichol- 
son attempted  mediation  to  end  the  war  between 
France  and  Argentina.  He  reported  22  April  1839 
that:  “I  volunteered,  as  I conceived  it  a duty  I 
owed  to  my  country,  as  well  as  to  all  neutrals,  to 
endeavor  to  get  peace  restored  that  commerce 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  usual  course.  In  ac- 
cordance of  the  feelings  of  humanity  at  least.  I 
hope  my  endeavors  will  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partment ...  I see  no  probable  termination  of 
this  war  and  blockade  which  is  so  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  all  neutrals  . . .”. 

Independence  returned  north  to  New  York  30 
March  1840.  She  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  until  14 
May  1842  when  she  became  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore Charles  Stewart  in  the  Home  Squadron.  Bas- 
ing at  Boston  and  New  York,  she  continued  this 
service  until  placed  in  ordinary  3 December  1843. 
She  recommissioned  4 August  1846  and  the  Nation 
was  at  war  with  Mexico  as  she  departed  Boston  29 
August  for  the  coast  of  California.  She  entered 


Monterey  Bay  22  January  1847  and  became  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  William  B.  Shubrick,  com- 
manding the  Pacific  Squadron. 

Independence  assisted  in  blockade  of  the  Mexi- 
can coast,  capturing  Mexican  ship  Correo  and  a 
launch  16  May  1847.  She  supported  the  capture 
of  Guaymas  19  October  and  landed  bluejackets 
and  marines  to  occupy  Mazatlan  11  November 
1847.  She  later  cruised  as  far  as  Hawaii,  arriving 
at  Honolulu  12  August  1848.  She  returned  to  the 
east  coast  at  Norfolk  23  May  1849  and  decommis- 
sioned there  30  May. 

Recommissioned  7 July  1849,  Independence  de- 
parted Norfolk  26  July  to  serve  as  flagship  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  under  Commodore 
Charles  W.  Morgan.  She  was  the  first  U.S.  war- 
ship to  call  at  Spezzia,  Spain,  arriving  23  May  for 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
25  June  1852  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  New 
York  3 July  1852. 

Independence  recommissioned  4 September  1854 
and  sailed  from  New  York  10  October  to  become 
flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  under  Commodore 
William  Mervine.  She  reached  Valparaiso  2 Feb- 
ruary 1855,  ranging  to  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii 
the  following  years.  She  entered  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  2 October  1857  and  decommissioned  the 
19th.  The  razee  commissioned  as  a receiving  ship 
at  Mare  Island  4 September  1858,  temporarily 
shifting  her  berth  only  once  to  San  Francisco,  off 
Mission  Rock  (9  November  1867  to  17  February 
1869).  She  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  3 No- 
vember 1912  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  3 September  1913. 

Independence  did  not  depart  Mare  Island  until 
28  November  1914.  Having  been  sold  to  John  H. 
Rinder,  she  was  towed  to  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  On  5 March  1915,  she  docked 
at  nearby  Hunter’s  Point.  Some  repairs  were  made 
and  a plan  formulated  to  use  her  as  a floating  res- 
taurant for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  A per- 
mit was  granted  but  the  plan  was  never  executed. 
On  the  night  of  20  September  1915,  Independence 
was  burned  on  the  Hunter’s  Point  mudflats  to  re- 
cover her  metal  fittings.  The  sturdy  veteran  of 
the  days  of  wooden  sailing  ships  and  iron  men  had 
survived  more  than  a century,  98  years  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Thus  closed  the 
career  of  the  first  ship-of-the-line  to  commission 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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letters  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives 

Survey  of  Independence — Extract  from  Navy  Commissioners  proposal  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Independence  be 
surveyed  by  experienced  shipwrights  and  naval  officers  to  determine  “what  are  her  defects  and  the  best  remedy  for 
them.” 
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Extract  from  seven-page  survey  report,  William  Doughty  to  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives  Record  Group  45. 

In  this  report,  Doughty  refers  to  pages  139-140  of  “Steele’s  Elements  and  Practice  of  Naval  Architecture”  citing  trial 
results  of  Formidable  (98  guns),  Barflcur  (78  guns)  and  Bombay  Caxtle  (74  guns)  to  show  British  opinion  that  a 
ship-of-the-line  “should  carry  her  lowest  port  still  more  than  4 feet  6 inches  above  the  water,  and  that  a ship  has  the 
advantage  over  another  of  the  same  utility,  in  proportion  as  she  carries  her  guns  higher  to  a certain  extent.”  He 
proposed  altering  Independence  to  give  added  height  to  her  guns,  either  by  raising  her  decks  or  ‘‘to  reduce  the  number 
of  guns  by  cutting  off  her  spar  deck.”  He  also  details  the  method  of  performing  the  proposed  alterations.  With  wry 
humor,  he  supports  the  Commissioners’  view  over  ranking  Navy  officers,  realizing  both  parties  were  engaged  in  a 
contest  to  gain  control  in  deciding  final  design  and  armament  of  U.S.  Navy  warships. 
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Artist  unknown  Courtesy  of  “The  Old  Print  Shop”,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Launch  of  Ship-of-the-Line  Washington,  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. — 1 October  1814. 


SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Washington 

Washington , named  for  our  first  President,  was 
one  of  “four  ships  to  rate  not  less  than  74  guns” 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  2 January  1813. 
She  was  of  the  same  dimensions  and  armament  as 
reported  for  Independence.  Her  keel  was  laid  in 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.  May  1813.  She 
was  the  second  U.S.  Navy  ship-of-the-line  to 
launch,  going  down  the  ways  1 October  1814.  Capt. 
Isaac  Hull  supervised  her  building  and  Capt. 
Thomas  MacDonough  completed  her  fitting  out. 
She  commissioned  26  August  1815,  Capt.  John 
Orde  Creighton,  commanding. 

Washington  departed  Portsmouth  3 December 
1815  for  Long  Island  and  Boston,  then  came  off 
Annapolis  15  May  1816.  Her  deck  log  of  21  May 
records:  “At  half  past  Meridian  His  Excellency 
James  Madison,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Lady,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy,  came  on  board  to  visit  the 
ship,  on  which  occasion  the  yards  were  manned, 
and  they  were  saluted  with  19  guns  and  three 
cheers.” 

Washington  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River  5 June  to  embark  the  Honorable 


William  Pinkney.  She  sailed  the  8th  as  flagship 
of  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  commanding  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron.  After  calling  at  Gibral- 
tar she  reached  Naples  14  July  1816.  William 
Pinkney  debarked  25  July  on  his  special  mission 
of  adjusting  claims  of  American  merchants  against 
Naples.  Following  completion  of  the  negotiations, 
she  sailed  with  the  squadron  from  Naples  Bay  30 
August  1816. 

Washington  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
nearly  2 years,  leading  her  squadron  in  a show  of 
strength  that  encouraged  Barbary  States  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  American  ocean  commerce.  She 
was  again  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  12  August  1817 
when  visited  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Com- 
modore Charles  Stewart  in  Franklin  relieved 
Commodore  Chauncey  1 February  1818  at  Syra- 
cuse Harbor.  The  warship  called  at  Messina  and 
again  cruised  the  Barbary  coast  before  departing 
Gibraltar  23  May  with  about  40  merchant  ships 
bound  to  the  United  States. 

Washington  reached  New  York  6 July  1818  and 
was  visited  by  Vice  President  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins the  8th.  The  following  day,  her  deck  log  re- 
cords: “At  8 a.m.,  hoisted  the  colors  half  mast  in 
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Photocopy  from  National  Archives 

Flagship  Washington  leads  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  30  August  1816.  Pen-and-ink  sketches 
on  this  deck  log  page  details  order  of  sailing,  Line  Abreast  and  Line  Ahead,  of  the  entire  Mediterranean  Squadron. 
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token  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  General  Mont- 
gomery who  fell  at  Quebec  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  which  were  this  day  to  be  interred  in 
the  city.  At  10,  while  the  procession  was  moving, 
commenced  firing  minute  guns.”  She  continued  as 
flagship  of  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  at  New 
York  until  placed  in  ordinary  in  1820.  She  re- 
mained inactive  until  broken  up  in  1843. 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Franklin 

Franklin , named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
one  of  “four  ships  to  rate  not  less  than  74  guns” 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  2 January  1813. 
Her  keel  was  laid  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
in  1814.  She  was  built  by  naval  constructor  Sam- 
uel Humphreys  and  launched  21  August  1815. 
Her  dimensions  and  armament  were  identical  to 
that  reported  for  Independence. 

Franklin  departed  Philadelphia  20  October 
1817  and  stood  out  from  Cape  Henlopen  the  28th, 
Master  Commandant  Henry  E.  Ballard  command- 
ing. She  carried  Ambassador  Richard  Rush  to 
Great  Britain,  reaching  Cowes,  17  November 
1817.  From  there  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 


as  flagship  of  Commodore  Charles  Stewart  who 
relieved  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  as  com- 
mander of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  at  Syra- 
cuse Harbor,  1 February  1818.  She  returned  to 
New  York  24  April  1820. 

Franklin  again  sailed  on  a foreign  cruise  11 
October  1821.  The  flagship  of  Commodore  Charles 
Stewart,  she  spent  some  time  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
then  rounded  Cape  Horn  for  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
arriving  6 February  1822.  She  and  schooner  Dol- 
phin formed  the  newly  designated  Pacific  squad- 
ton  watching  over  the  American  whaling  fleets 
and  other  national  interests  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  She  stood  out  of  Callao, 
Peru,  5 May  1824,  and  returned  to  New  York  29 
August. 

Franklin  was  placed  in  ordinary  14  September 
1824  and  was  inactive  until  the  summer  of  1843 
when  she  became  a receiving  ship  in  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard.  She  shifted  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  N.H.,  in  1852  and  was  ordered  broken  up 
16  August  1853.  Such  parts  as  might  be  sound 
were  to  be  used  in  construction  of  a new  steam 
frigate.  But  little  more  than  her  name  was  lent 
to  the  new  warship  laid  down  in  1854  and  com- 
pleted near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Wheeler  Barto 


Ship-of-the-Line  Franklin  rounding  Portovenere,  near  La  Spezia  about  1819. 
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TWELFTH  CONGRESS.  Sess.  II.  Cii.  54.  55.  1813. 


Chap.  LI  V. — An  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  for  increasing  the  Navy . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  have  built  six  sloops  of  war,  and  to  have  the  same 
manned,  equipped,  and  commissioned  for  service;  and  that  the  President 
be  authorized  to  have  built,  or  procured,  such  a number  of  sloops  of  war, 
or  other  armed  vessels,  to  be  manned,  equipped,  and  commissioned,  as 
the  public  service  may  require,  on  the  lakes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  such  officers  and  to  employ  the  number  of 
seamen  which  may  be  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  are  authorized  by 
law  to  be  put  in  commission,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  building  or  procuring 
said  vessels,  and  for  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
vessels  already  procured  on  the  lakes,  by  direction  of  the  President,  that 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a dock 
yard,  for  repairing  the  vessels  of  war,  in  such  central  and  convenient 
place  on  the  seaboard  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  desig- 
nate. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  any  of  the  six  forty-four 
gun  ships  authorized  by  law:  Provided , that  the  building  be  under 
inspection  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  and  so  many  of  the  gun 
boats  belonging  to  the  United  States  as  may  have  become  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, or  as  in  his  judgment  may  no  longer  be  necessary  to  be  retained  by 
the  government. 

Approved,  March  3,  1813. 


Statcte  II. 
March  3, 1813. 

Act  of  Feb.  27, 
1S15, ch.62. 

Sloops  of  war 
to  be  built,  man- 
ned, and  equip, 
ped  for  service, 
&c. 

Vessels  to  b« 

f>reparcd  for  the 
akes. 

Officers  to  be 
appointed,  &c. 
&c. 


Specific  ap. 
propriation  for 
the  purposes  of 
this  act. 


Appropriation 
for  a dock  yard. 


President  may 
contract  for 
building  any  of 
the  forty. four 
gun  ships. 

Sale  of  gun 
boats  authoriz- 
ed. 


This  act  of  3 March  1813  led  to  the  near  completion  of  two  ships-of-the-line  on  the  Great  Lakes — New  Orleans  and 

Chippewa. 


SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE  New  Orleans  and 
Chippewa 

New  Orleans  and  Chippewa  were  the  names  as- 
signed to  two  ships-of-the-line  nearly  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  3 March  1813  which 
authorized  the  President  “.  . . to  have  built,  or 
procured,  such  a number  of  sloops  of  war,  or  other 


armed  vessels,  to  be  manned,  equipped,  and  com- 
missioned, as  the  public  service  may  require,  on 
the  lakes  . . .”  Their  keels  were  laid  down  in  Jan- 
uary 1815  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario, 
N.Y.,  under  terms  of  a contract  let  15  December 
1814  to  Henry  Eckford  and  Adam  and  Noah 
Brown.  The  contract  provided  that  the  “master 
shipbuilders  . . . will  build  or  cause  to  be  built  as 
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Photograph  from  the  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  Historical  Society 

Ship-of-the-Line  New  Orleans  on  the  stocks  at  Saeketts’  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  in  1883.  Note  that  a portion 

of  the  shiphouse  remains. 


is  hereafter  set  forth,  two  ships-of-the-line  to  carry 
from  74  to  100  guns  each  as  Commodore  Chauncey 
may  direct,  and  one  frigate  of  the  largest  class 
for  use  of  the  said  United  States,  viz : Said  vessels 
to  be  built  at  some  proper  place  at  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor or  its  vicinity — and  said  Henry  Eckford  and 
Adam  and  Noah  Brown  do  hereby  promise  to 
use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  have  the  said 
vessels  ready  to  be  launched  in  the  spring  or  as 
early  as  the  ice  will  permit  and  if  possible  by  the 
15  th  of  May  next  ...” 

The  warships  were  nearly  complete  (said  to 
have  been  runup  in  42  days)  by  the  time  peace 
with  England  was  proclaimed  in  March  1815.  Ac- 
cording to  records  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  New  Orleans  and  Chip- 
pewa were  “building  at  Saeketts  Harbor  when 
peace  was  concluded  in  consequence  of  which  their 
further  progress  was  arrested.  Their  extreme 
length  of  keel  was  recorded  as  204  feet,  breadth  of 
beam  from  outside  to  outside,  56  feet;  tonnage, 
2,805;  number  of  guns  87 — to  mount  63  long  32- 
pounders  and  twenty- four  32-pounder  carronades. 

The  “Niles  Weekly  Register”  of  18  March  1815 
described  New  Orleans  and  Chippewa  by  report- 
ing “600  carpenters  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  building  of  a ship  to  carry 
98  guns  and  another  of  74  when  the  building  was 
arrested  by  news  of  peace.”  A week  later  the  same 
publication  described  them  as  “two  lake  monsters 
to  carry  102  and  110  guns,  now  planked  over.” 


Chippewa  remained  on  the  stocks  until  sold  for 
scrapping  1 November  1833.  She  may  have  taken 
her  name  from  Chippewa,  Lake  Ontario,  the  scene 
of  a hard  fought  battle  won  by  the  Americans  5 
July  1814. 

New  Orleans  apparently  was  named  for  the 
famous  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  She  remained 
on  the  stocks,  housed  over,  until  sold  24  Septem- 
ber 1883  to  H.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Her  name  had  been  carried  on  the  Navy  list  for 
almost  70  years. 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Columbus 

Colvmbus,  named  for  the  discover  of  America, 
was  originally  authorized  by  Congress  2 J anuary 
1813  but  British  plunder  of  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  delayed  construction.  The  act  of  29  April 
1816  authorized  “nine  ships,  to  rate  not  less  than 
74  guns  each,  including  the  one  [ Columbus ] au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  2 January  1813.”  Columbus 
had  near  the  same  dimensions  as  Independence , 
Franklin , and  W ashing  ton  but  was  more  heavily 
armed.  All  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Inde- 
pendence class. 

Columbus  was  built  by  naval  constructor  Wil- 
liam Doughty  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Her 
keel  was  laid  in  May  1816  and  she  launched  1 
March  1819.  Records  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Corn- 
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Builder  William  Doughty’s  comments  on  the  old  custom  of  Punch  Drinking  by  ship’s  carpenters  on  raising  the  frame  of 

Ship-of-the-Line  Columbus. 


330-718  O — 69 39 
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Drawn  from  sketches  by  John  Eastly 

Departure  of  Columbus  and  Vincennes  from  Tokyo  Bay,  19  July  1846. 


missioners  show  Columbus  measured  191  feet  10 
inches,  between  perpendiculars;  breadth  of  beam 
from  outside  to  outside,  53  feet  6 inches;  molded 
beam,  52  feet;  depth  of  hold,  21  feet  10  inches; 
draft  of  water  forward,  24  feet  draft  of  water  aft, 
25  feet;  ballast  iron,  315  tons,  and  ballast  shingle, 
100  tons.  Her  original  armament  is  recorded  as  92 
guns:  68  long  32-pounders  and  twenty-four  42- 
pounder  carronades. 

Columbus  commissioned  29  November  1819, 
Master  Commandant  John  H.  Elton,  command- 
ing. She  departed  Norfolk  29  April  1820  as  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge  and  led 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  in  cultivating  rela- 
tions to  enhance  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the 
Nation.  She  returned  to  Boston  23  July  1821  and 
was  placed  in  ordinary. 

Columbus  recommissioned  26  April  1845  in  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  Commanded  by  Capt.  T. 
W.  Wyman  and  flagship  of  Commodore  James 
Biddle,  she  departed  New  York  4 June  1845  for 
the  most  notable  cruise  of  her  career.  She  carried 
diplomat  Alexander  H.  Everett  who  was  to  re- 
lieve Caleb  Cushing  as  American  Commissioner  to 
China.  Accompanied  by  sloop-of-war  Vincennes , 
she  called  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  where  Everett  be- 
came ill  and  departed  for  home.  The  diplomat 
transferred  his  instructions  to  Commodore  Bid- 
dle who  exchange  the  ratified  copies  of  the  first 


American  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  elab- 
orate ceremonies  near  Canton  31  December  1845. 
Biddle  established  the  American  legation  there 
and  remained  to  aid  national  diplomacy  with 
China  until  14  April  1846  when  relieved  by  Dr. 
Peter  Parker. 

Commodore  Biddle  carried  documents  author- 
izing the  American  Commissioner  to  make  the  first 
official  contact  with  the  Japanese  Government.  As 
Caleb  Cushing  had  departed  for  home,  Biddle 
determined  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  He  sailed 
from  Chusan  Island  in  Columbus  7 July  1846  and 
reached  Tokyo  Bay  the  19th.  The  proposal  to 
open  certain  Japanese  ports  to  American  com- 
merce was  not  met  with  favor.  Columbus  departed 
Tokyo  Bay  29  July  for  Hawaii,  thence  to  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  arriving  3 December  1846. 

Proceeding  north,  Columbus  came  off  Monterey 
2 March  1847  to  support  Mexican  blockade  opera- 
tions until  departing  San  Francisco  25  July.  She 
was  bound  to  Norfolk,  arriving  3 March  1848  and 
decommissioned  the  15th.  Colwmbus  had  logged 
69,000  miles  since  sailing  from  New  York  4 June 
1845.  Remembered  by  many  as  the  most  success- 
ful of  our  early  ships-of-the-line,  Colwnbus  lay 
at  Norfolk  until  20  April  1861  when  she  was 
burned  to  the  waterline  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
Confederate  hands. 
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Chap.  CXXXVIII. — An  Act  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  one  million  of 
dollars  per  annum,  lor  eight  years,  is  hereby  appropriated,  including  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dolhirs  per  annum,  for  three  years,  or  the 
unexpended  balance  thereof,  appropriated  by  an  act  approved  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled 
“ An  act  concerning  the  naval  establishment.” 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  cause  to  be  built  nine  ships, 
to  rate  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns  each,  and  twelve  ships,  to  rate  not 
less  than  forty-four  guns  each,  including  one  seventy-four  and  three  for- 
ty-four gun  ships,  authorized  to  be  built  by  an  act  bearing  date  on  the 
second  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  enti- 
tled “ An  act  to  increase  the  navy  of  the  United  States and  in  carry- 
ing this  act  into  effect,  the  President  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized as  soon  as  the  timber  and  other  necessary  materials  are  procured, 
and  the  timber  properly  seasoned,  to  cause  the  said  ships  to  be  built  and 
equipped ; or,  if  in  his  judgment,  it  will  more  conduce  to  the  public  in- 
terest, he  may  cause  the  said  ships  to  be  framed  and  remain  on  the  stocks, 
and  kept  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  to  be  prepared  for  service  in 
the  shortest  time  practicable,  when  the  public  exigency  may  require 
them. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  defence  of  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  procured  the  steam  engines,  and  all  the 
imperishable  materials  necessary  for  building  and  equipping  three  steam 
batteries,  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  best  calculated  lor  the  waters 
in  which  they  are  to  act:  and  such  materials  shall  be  secured  in  the  best 
manner,  to  insure  the  completing  such  batteries  in  the  shortest  time 
practicable,  when  they,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
may  be  required  for  the  public  service ; and  the  President  is  further  au- 
thorized to  cause  to  be  completed  and  kept  in  the  best  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  block  ship  now  on  the  stocks  near  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  object  of  expenditure,  nor 
shall  any  part  thereof  be  carried  to  the  fund  denominated  “ the  surplus 
fuud.” 


April  29,  1816. 

[Obsolete.] 

First  section 
repealed  by  act 
of  March  3, 
1821,  ch.  47. 

Increase  of 
the  navy  provi- 
ded for,  1815, 
ch.  82. 


Ships  to  be  built. 


Act  of  May 
17, 1826,  ch.  64. 
1813,  ch.  6. 


Three  steam 
batteries  to  be 
procured  for 
harbour  de- 
fence. 


The  block 
ship  at  New 
Orleans  to  be 
completed. 


Appropriation. 


This  act  authorized  a “New  United  States  Navy”  of  first-class  warships  including  nine  ships-of-the-line.  Among  those 
built  were  “The  Stately  North  Carolina",  the  gigantic  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — -“The  most  beautiful  ship  that  ever 
floated.” 
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Photograph — Courtesy  of  Rear  Admiral  A.  Farenholt 


Ohio  was  the  first  named  and  launched  of  ships-of-the-line  named  for  States  of  the  Union.  She  was  admired  as  the  best 

designed  liner  to  serve  the  U.S.  Navy. 


SHIP-OF -THE-LINE  Ohio 

Ohio  was  the  first  launched  of  a new  class  of 
ships-of-the-line  designed  by  naval  constructor 
William  Doughty.  She  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to 
rate  not  less  than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by 
Congress  29  April  1816.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  No- 
vember 1817  and  she  launched  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  30  May  1820.  “A  more  spendid  ship 
I never  beheld,”  said  an  English  naval  officer  who 
visited  Ohio  in  1826  while  she  lay  in  ordinary  at 
New  York.  Owing  to  economy  measures,  she  re- 
mained in  ordinary  until  1837  when  she  shifted 
to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  to  complete  fitting  out. 
She  commissioned  11  October  1838,  Capt.  Joseph 
Smith,  commanding,  and  sailed  the  17th  to  be 
armed  at  New  York. 

Ohio  was  built  by  naval  constructor  Henry  Eck- 
ford  who  modified  the  Doughty  design  in  her  con- 
struction. She  was  nearly  identical  to  sister  ships 
of  “ North  Carolina  class”:  Alabama  (renamed 
New  Hampshire ) ; Delaware,  New  York , North 
Carolina , Vermont , and  Virginia.  Doughty  would 


later  complain : “And  as  the  dimensions  given  by 
the  draught  for  each  ship  were  correct  and  ap- 
proved, it  is  conceived  that  the  inference  would 
necessarily  be  that  any  material  deviation  would 
be  improper.”  He  had  furnished  Henry  Eckford 
instructions  ranging  from  deck  plans  to  the  mode 
by  which  a round  house  was  to  be  installed.  “As 
respects  the  Ohio,'’'1  wrote  Doughty,  “it  may  be  re- 
marked generally  that  she  is  about  the  same  length 
and  beam  and  2 feet  more  in  depth  of  hold  than 
the  other  ships;  that  with  the  same  weight  on 
board  she  will  draw  from  12  to  18  inches  more, 
abaft,  and  will  carry  her  guns  as  high  from  the 
water,  but  being  sharper  both  forward  and  abaft, 
she  will  plunge  and  fall  deeper  than  the  others  and 
be  more  uneasy  at  her  masthead.”  Ohio  was  cer- 
tainly a handsome  ship,  being  a remarkably  good 
sailer  and  a good  seaboat  as  well.  It  was  said  that 
she  handled  like  a frigate,  so  splendid  were  her 
sailing  qualities. 

A record  of  Ohio’s  original  armament  was  not 
found.  There  is  partial  indication  in  her  deck  log 
for  27  October  1838:  “.  . . received  on  board  64 
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— Photocopy  from  letters  of  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives 


ORDER  FOR  NAMING  SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Ohio 

Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  outlining  procedure  for  selecting  names  of 
ships-of-tbe-line  and  directing  the  Board  to  select  the  name  for  the  ship  building  at  New  York.  The  Resolution  of 
Congress  of  3 March  1819  provided  that  ships-of-th e-line  be  named  for  States  of  the  Union. 


breeches  and  carriages  for  the  lower  and  main 
deck  guns.”  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Gun  Register 
shows  her  armament  in  1845  as  follows : Spar  deck : 
two  32-pounder  cannons  and  twenty-four  42- 
pounder  carronades.  Main  deck:  thirty-two  32- 
pounder  cannon.  Lower  deck:  thirty-two  42- 
pounder  cannon.  In  January  1847  some  new  guns 
were  received  and  her  armament  is  recorded  as 
follows : Spar  deck : four  8-inch  shell  guns  of  53 
hundredweight,  four  32-pounders  of  57  hundred- 
weight and  twelve  32-pounders  of  42  hundred- 
weight. Main  deck:  four  8-inch  shell  guns  of  63 
hundredweight,  twenty-eight  32-pounders  of  60 
hundredweight.  Lower  deck:  four  8-inch  shell 


guns  of  63  hundredweight  and  twenty-eight  42- 
pounders. 

The  flagship  of  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  Ohio 
departed  New  York  6 December  1838.  Under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  she  made  pas- 
sage through  rough  seas  to  Gibraltar  in  just  21 
days  with  a speed  average  of  about  12  knots.  One 
of  her  officers  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script: “I  never  supposed  such  a ship  could  be 
built — a ship  possessing  in  so  great  a degree  all 
the  qualifications  of  a perfect  vessel  of  war.”  The 
Niles  National  Register  of  3 October  1840  reported 
the  observations  of  an  English  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy : “The  Ohio  is  the  perfection  of  a line-of- 
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Photocopy  from  letters  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Ohio  IS  NAMED  FIVE  DAYS  BEFORE  HER  LAUNCHING 

Commodore  John  Rodgers  reports  the  name  Ohio  has  been  selected  for  the  “74  building  at  New  York”  and  details  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  selecting  the  name  by  lot.  This  procedure  continued  for 
other  ships-of-the-line  after  the  Secretary  wrote  the  Board : “The  mode  being  designated,  no  deviation  can  take 
place.” 


battleship.'’  She  led  a squadron  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean having  a mission  not  unlike  the  powerful  6th 
Fleet  of  today,  lending  stability  in  time  of  inter- 
national turmoil,  showing  the  flag,  and  protecting 
our  growing  maritime  commerce.  She  returned 
to  Boston  17  July  1841  and  decommissioned  there 
3 August. 

Ohio  again  commissioned  at  Boston  7 December 
1846,  Capt.  Silas  H.  Stringham,  commanding.  She 
put  to  sea  from  Norfolk  1 March  1847  and  joined 
the  bombarding  fleet  off  Vera  Cruz  the  22d.  Some 
of  her  seamen  and  marines  landed  24  March  1847 
to  man  shore  artillery  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
assault  that  led  to  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Three  hundred  of  her  sailors  and  marines,  led  by 


15  Officers,  were  transferred  to  steam  frigate 
Mississippi  to  participate  in  the  successful  riverine 
expedition  against  Tuxpan.  She  departed  her  sta- 
tion off  Sacrifice  Island,  near  Vera  Cruz,  9 May 
1847,  and  reached  New  York  7 June.  There,  she 
embarked  U.S.  Minister  to  Brazil,  David  Todd, 
for  transport  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ohio  sailed  from  New  York  26  June  1847,  re- 
maining at  Rio  de  Janeiro  7 August  to  7 December 
1847,  before  rounding  Cape  Horn  for  the  Pacific 
Station.  She  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  20  Jan- 
uary 1848.  The  following  day  she  became  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones  who 
had  charge  of  naval  operations  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico.  She  sailed  28  January  1848  for  service 
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Hercules” — Figurehead  of  Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio. 


at  Callao,  Peru,  thence  direct  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
arriving  6 May.  On  the  18th,  she  landed  Lt.  Henry 
Eld  with  one  midshipman  and  60  men  to  assist 
occupation  of  the  city.  Artisans  skilled  in  building 
log  houses  were  also  sent  ashore.  All  returned  by 
17  June  as  the  occupation  ended  under  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty. 

Commodore  Jones  was  relieved  19  August  1848 
by  Commodore  Cornelius  K.  Stribling.  As  flagship 
of  Stribling’s  Pacific  Squadron,  Ohio  cruised  north 


to  San  Francisco  and  to  Samoa  and  Hawaii.  She 
returned  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  25  April  1849, 
decommissioned  3 May  1850,  and  served  there  as  a 
receiving  ship  until  placed  in  ordinary  28  October 
1875.  She  was  sold  at  Boston  27  September  1883  to 
Israel  L.  Snow.  Her  tonnage  was  2,757.  Dimensions 
of  Ohio  appear  in  naval  constructor  William 
Doughty's  statistical  table  on  the  North  Carolina 
class  (q.v.)  page  602. 

Ohio  was  resold  and  towed  to  Peconic  Bay,  Long 
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Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio. 


—From  Brady’s  Kedge  Anchor. 


Island,  New  York.  Before  she  was  broken  up,  the 
“perfection  of  a line-of-battleship”  was  visited  by 
thousands  of  sightseers.  Her  figurehead  of  “Her- 
cules” was  acquired  by  the  owners  of  Canoe  Place 
Inn,  Hamptons  Bay,  Long  Island.  When  Canoe 
Place  Inn  passed  out  of  existence  in  1954.  “Her- 
cules” moved  to  the  Village  Green  of  Stony  Brook, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Delaware 

Delaware  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not  less 
than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  She  was  built  to  the  design  of  William 
Doughty  by  naval  constructor  Francis  Grice  in  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  August  1817 
and  she  launched  21  October  1820. 

Delaware' s station  bills  for  1834  show  her  armed 
with  90  guns : lower  deck : thirty-two  42-pounders ; 
Main  deck:  thirty-two  32-pounders;  Spar  deck: 


twenty-four  42-pounders  and  two  32-pounders.  A 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  gun  register  of  1846  records: 
Lower  deck : four  8-inch  chambered  cannon, 
reamed  up  from  42-pounder  cannon  in  1841  and 
twenty-eight  42-pounders ; Main  deck : four  8-inch 
chambered  cannon  of  63  hundredweight  and 
twenty-eight  32-pounders;  Spar  deck:  two  32- 
pounders  and  twenty-two  42-pounder  carronades. 

Delaioare  remained  in  ordinary  until  27  March 
1827,  then  fitted  out  under  Capt.  John  Downs.  The 
Governor  and  Maryland  Legislators  visited  her  at 
Annapolis  18  January  1828.  She  sailed  10  February 
to  base  at  Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  Balearic  Island, 
arriving  4 April  1828.  After  transporting  passen- 
gers and  cargo  to  Leghorn,  she  returned  to  Port 
Mahon  to  become  flagship  of  Commodore  William 
M.  Crane,  22  April.  She  continued  cruising  with 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  until  she  passed 
Gibraltar  20  November  1829  en  route  to  Norfolk, 
arriving  2 January  1830. 
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Photocopy  of  Lithograph — from  a sketch  on  stone  by  J.  G.  Bruff 


Ship-of-the-Line  Delaware  entering  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  17  June  1833.  The  yard  drydock  first  went  into  operation  with 
this  docking  of  Delaware,  its  pumping  machinery  being  operated  by  steam.  All  American  Navy  Yards  were  fitted  with 
heaving  down  wharves.  But  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was  the  first  to  have  a drydock. 


en  route  to  Port  Mahon,  where  5 November  1833 
Captain  Ballard  turned  over  command  to  Capt. 
John  B.  Nicholson.  She  ranged  from  Port  Mahon 
to  such  seaports  as  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Naplex, 
Alexandria,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  and  Malta.  Sailing 
from  Gibraltar  13  December  1835,  she  touched  the 
Danish  West  Indies  before  return  to  Norfolk  16 
February  1836.  She  decommissioned  10  March 
1836. 

Delaware  again  commissioned  at  Norfolk  7 May 
1841,  Capt.  C.  T.  McCauley,  commanding.  She 
departed  1 November  and  arrived  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro 21  December  1841.  Flagship  of  Commodore 


Delaware  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  16 
January  and  decommissioned  10  February  1830. 
The  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  drydock  first  went  into 
operation  with  her  docking  17  June  1833,  its  pump- 
ing machinery  being  operated  by  steam.  All 
American  Navy  were  fitted  with  heaving  down 
wharves  but  only  the  Norfolk  yard  had  a drydock 
at  that  time. 

Delaware  recommissioned  15  July  1833,  Capt. 
Henry  E.  Ballard,  commanding.  President 
Andrew  J ackson  visited  the  29th  and  she  departed 
Norfolk  the  next  day  for  New  York.  She  sailed 
14  August,  calling  at  Cherbourg  and  Gibraltar 
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Charles  Morris,  she  erased  the  coasts  of  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  during  the  political 
unrest  in  those  countries  until  19  February  1843. 
She  then  departed  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Port  Mahon, 
arriving  19  April  to  again  serve  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  returned  to  Norfolk  4 March  1844  and 
decommissioned  the  22d. 

Delaware  lay  at  Norfolk  until  burned  to  the 
waterline  20  April  1861  to  prevent  capture  by 
Confederates.  Her  tonnage  was  2,633.  Her  dimen- 
sions appear  in  William  Doughty's  statistical 
chart  of  the  North  Carolina  class  (q.v.)  page  602. 
Alias  “Powhatan”  and  “Tecumseh,”  her  figure- 
head of  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, “Tamanend”  is  revered  by  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy midshipmen  as  the  god  of  their  passing  ex- 
amination mark. 


SHIP-OF -THE-LINE  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  was  the  third  launched  but  the 
first  commissioned  of  a new  class  of  ships-of-the- 
line  designed  by  naval  constructor  William 
Doughty.  She  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not 
less  than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  The  Resolution  of  Congress  3 March 
• 1819  specified  that  ships  of  her  rate  be  named  for 
States  of  the  Union.  Her  sister  ships  were  Ala- 
bama (renamed  New  Hampshire) , Delaware , 
New  York , Ohio , Vermont , and  Virginia. 

North  Carolina  was  built  by  naval  constructor 
Samuel  Humphreys  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  Humphreys’  own  design  was  approved  by 
the  Navy  Commissioners  provided  that  timbers 
had  not  already  been  cut  to  William  Doughty's 


Oil  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Schmidt— Courtesy  of  the  Artist 


Ship-of-the-Line  North  Carolina 
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— Watercolor  attributed  to  Warren.  From  the  Bailey  Collection  No.  425.  The  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Va. 
S HI P-OF-TH E-LINE  North  Carolina. 


design.  But  the  timbers  had  been  cut  and  Hum- 
phreys was  content  with  permission  to  make  altera- 
tions while  following  the  dimensions  of  the 
Doughty  design.  The  nature  of  these  alterations 
are  not  clear  but  they  were  apparently  minor. 
After  completing  North  Carolina , Humphreys 
was  permitted  to  build  a ship-of-the-line  of  his 
own  design — the  gigantic  Pennsylvania. 

North  Carolina’s  keel  was  laid  February  1818. 
She  launched  at  Philadelphia  7 September  1821 
and  was  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  24  June  1824  when 
Master  Commandant  Charles  W.  Morgan  was 
ordered  to  command.  She  was  pierced  for  102 
guns  and  is  said  to  have  originally  mounted  a 
total  of  ninety-four  32-pounder  and  42-pounder 
guns.  A Bureau  of  Ordnance  Register  shows  her 
armament  in  1845  as  follows : Spar  deck : two  32- 
pounders,  twenty-four  42-pounders,  two  9-pound- 
ers on  board  temporarily  as  signal  guns,  one  6- 
pounder  earronade,  and  one  boat  gun.  Main  deck : 
four  8-inch  chambered  cannons,  four  8-inch  guns 
reamed  up  from  42-pounder  cannon — “These  guns 
were  reamed  up  at  the  West  Point  foundry  in 
1841  and  are  considered  of  doubtful  value/’ 
twenty-four  32-pounder  cannon.  Lower  deck: 
thirty-two  42-pounder  cannon. 


On  15  December  1824,  North  Carolina  became 
flagship  of  senior  officer  of  the  Navy,  Commodore 
John  Rodgers.  She  also  carried  captain  of  the 
fleet,  Capt.  Daniel  T.  Patterson,  10  lieutenants,  34 
midshipmen,  and  a full  quota  of  staff  officers. 
Matthew  C.  Perry  was  her  senior  lieutenant.  Sev- 
eral of  her  midshipmen  would  later  become 
famous  Navy  leaders — Samuel  F.  DuPont, 
Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  and  S.  P.  Lee.  Before  sail- 
ing from  Hampton  Roads  on  her  first  foreign 
cruise,  26  March  1825,  Commodore  Rodgers 
entertained  visitors  including  President  James 
Monroe.  Attorney  General  William  Wirt  said  of 
North  Carolina : “Genius  at  her  prow  and  energy 
on  her  deck,  her  country  asks  no  nobler  repre- 
sentative on  the  ocean.” 

“The  stately  North  Carolina1'1  departed  Hamp- 
ton Roads  27  March  1825  and  reached  Gibraltar 
after  a boisterous  passage  of  33  days.  She  led  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  guarding  our  merchant 
commerce  during  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  She  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  friendly  relations  and  prestige  that  paved  the 
way  for  our  first  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey 
which  opened  the  principal  ports  of  the  eastern 
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Photocopy  of  Deck  Log  Cover — National  Archives 


"The  stately  North  Carolina' ’ was  the  first  commissioned  of  the  liners  named  for  States  of  the  Union  and  gave  her  name 
to  the  new  class.  The  above  is  a pen-and-ink  sketch  h,v  J.  F.  Keller,  one  of  North  Carolina's,  sailors  who  has  incor- 
porated his  name  in  the  sketch. 
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North  Carolina  (BB-55),  first  of  the  U.S.  Jtfavy’s  20th  Century  super-dreadnaughts.  She  continued  the  name  of  illustrious 
predecessors  reaching  back  to  7 September  1820  when  another  super-dreadnaught  of  that  day,  Ship-of-the-Line  North 
Carolina  was  launched  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  North  Carolina  (BB-55)  is  now  a memorial.  She  is  enshrined 
at  Wilmington,  N.C.  as  shown  in  this  photo. 


Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
American  commercial  traders. 

Commodore  John  Rodgers  in  North  Carolina , 
successfully  sought  out  the  Admiral  of  the  Tur- 
kish Fleet  to  find  out  whether  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  make  a treaty,  the  terms 
acceptable  and  the  methods  of  negotiations  pre- 
ferred. He  also  let  it  be  known  that  the  United 
States  sought  trade  with  all  Turkish  ports  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations,  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  Black  Sea  which  had 
been  closed,  except  to  favored  European  nations, 
since  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and 
permission  to  appoint  consuls  to  any  Turkish 
ports.  He  thus  laid  the  keel  of  our  first  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Turkey. 

The  mighty  ship-of-the-line  cruised  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  until  18  May  1827,  then  sailed 
from  Port  Mahon  for  return  to  Hampton  Roads, 
28  July  1827.  She  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Nor- 
folk until  decommissioned  30  October  1836  to  fit 
out  for  duty  on  the  Pacific  station.  She  became 
flagship  of  Commodore  Henry  E.  Ballard  26 
December  1836  and  departed  Hampton  Roads  12 
J anuary  1837  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 


North  Carolina  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  4 
March,  called  at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
then  rounded  Cape  Horn  to  reach  Callao,  Peru,  26 
May  1837.  Commodore  Ballard  assumed  command 
of  the  Pacific  Squadron  protecting  our  merchant 
commerce  at  a time  when  a war  was  raging  between 
Chile  and  Peru,  further  complicated  by  strained 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
In  North  Carolina , Ballard  provided  the  qualities 
of  traditional  naval  leadership  emphasized  more 
than  half  a century  later  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay:  “I  have  always  felt  relieved  when  a 
naval  officer  has  arrived  on  the  scene  because  he 
always  kept  within  the  situation.” 

North  Carolina  continued  as  flagship  of  the  Pa- 
cific Squadron  until  late  March  1839  and  returned 
off  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  27  June  1839.  She  became 
a receiving  ship  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  until 
decommissioned  7 September  1865.  A demonstra- 
tion of  the  triumphs  of  naval  architecture  the 
American  genius  was  capable  of  producing,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  ships  of  her  time. 
Often  called  “The  stately  North  Carolina ,”  she  was 
sold  1 October  1867. 

North  Carolina's  figurehead  was  a bust  of  Sir 
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Walter  Raleigh  which  was  presented  to  the  State 
in  July  1909.  Her  tonnage  was  2,633  and  she  was 
designed  for  a complement  of  820  officers  and  men. 
Dimensions  of  Noi'th  Carolina  appear  in  naval 
constructor  William  Doughty's  statistical  table  on 
the  North  Carolina  class  (q.v.)  page  602. 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Pennsylvania 

U.S.  ship-of-the-line  Pennsylvania , named  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  “nine  ships 
to  rate  not  less  than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by 
Congress  29  April  1816.  She  was  designed  and 
built  by  Samuel  Humphreys  in  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  September  1821 
but  economy  measures  slowed  construction  so  that 
she  did  not  launch  until  18  July  1837.  The  largest 
sailing  warship  ever  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  she 
had  four  complete  gun  decks  of  which  three  were 
covered.  Her  hull  was  pierced  for  136  guns. 


Shell  guns  were  replacing  cannon  by  the  time 
Pennsylvania  was  fitting  out.  She  is  said  to  have 
originally  mounted  sixteen  8-inch  shell  guns  and 
104  32-pounders.  A Bureau  of  Ordnance  Gun  Reg- 
ister for  1846  records  her  armament  as  follows: 
Spar  deck:  two  9-pounder  cannon  and  one  small 
. brass  swivel.  Main  deck:  four  8-inch  chambered 
cannon  received  from  Norfolk  in  1842,  and  thirty- 
two  32-pounder  cannon.  Middle  deck : four  8-inch 
chambered  cannon  received  from  Norfolk  in  1842, 
and  thirty  32-pounder  cannon.  Lower  deck:  four 
8-inch  chambered  cannon  and  twenty-eight  32- 
pounder  cannon. 

Pennsylvania  measured  210  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars ; had  a molded  beam  of  56  feet  9 inches, 
depth  of  hold,  24  feet  4 inches,  tonnage  of  3,105 ; 
and,  a designed  complement  of  1,100  officers  and 
men. 

Pennsylvania  shifted  from  her  launching  site  to 
off  Chester,  Pa.,  29  November  1837  and  was  par- 
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Ship-of-the-Line  Pennsylvania.  Designed  and  built  by  Naval  Constructor  Samuel  Humphreys,  she  was  the  largest  sailing 
warship  ever  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  had  four  complete  gun  decks,  three  of  which  were  covered. 
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tially  manned  there  the  following  day.  Only  34 
of  her  guns  were  noted  as  having  been  mounted  3 
December  1837.  She  stood  downriver  for  New- 
castle, Del.,  9 December,  to  receive  gun  carriages 
and  other  equippage  before  proceeding  to  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  for  coppering  her  hull.  She 
departed  Newcastle  20  December  1837  and  dis- 
charged the  Delaware  pilot  the  25th.  That 
afternoon  she  sailed  for  the  Virginia  Capes.  She 
came  off  the  Norfolk  dry  dock  2 January  1838. 
That  day  her  crew  transferred  to  Columbia. 

Pennsylvania  remained  in  ordinary  until  1842 
when  she  became  a receiving  ship  for  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  She  remained  in  the  yard  until  20 
April  1861  when  she  was  burned  to  the  waterline 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  Confederate  hands. 

SHIP-OF -THE-LINE  Vermont 

Vermont  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not  less 
than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  the  Boston  Navy 


Yard  September  1818  and  she  remained  completed 
on  the  stocks  from  about  1825  until  1848.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  her  covering  shiphouse  was 
so  near  the  yard  boundary  that  there  was  danger 
from  fire  should  the  contigous  private  buildings 
be  set  aflame.  “I  therefore  directed  that  the  ship 
should  be  launched  and  secured  from  injury,” 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mason,  “until  the 
wants  of  the  service  would  require  her  to  be  fitted 
out  for  sea.” 

Vermont  launched  15  September  1848  but  did 
not  commission  until  30  January  1862,  Comdr.  A. 
S.  Baldwin,  commanding.  Her  original  armament 
was  four  8-inch  shell  guns  and  twenty  32-pounders. 

Vermont  departed  Boston  24  February  1862  to 
serve  as  a stores  or  depot  and  receiving  ship  for 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Port 
Royal,  S.C.  She  was  relieved  by  New  Hampshire 
(^.-Alabama)  29  July  1864  and  sailed  next  day 
to  become  a receiving  ship  at  New  York  until  de- 
commissioned 30  September  1865.  She  again  served 
as  a receiving  ship  at  New  York  1 July  1884  to  31 


Ship-of-the-Line  Vermont. 
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August  1901.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  19  December  1901  and  she  was  sold  at  New 
York  17  April  1902. 

Vermont' s tonnage  was  2,633.  Her  dimensions 
appear  in  naval  constructor  William  Doughty’s 
statistical  table  on  the  North  Carolina  class  (q.v.) 
page  602. 

SHIP-OF -THE-LINE  Alabama 

(Renamed  New  Hampshire , later  Granite 
State ) 

Alabama  was  one  of  ‘‘nine  ships  to  rate  not  less 
than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  in  June  1819,  the  year  the  State 
of  Alabama  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Though 
ready  for  launch  by  1825,  she  remained  on  the 
stocks  for  preservation  until  needed  for  service 
during  the  Civil  War.  Her  name  was  changed  to 
New  Hampshire  28  October  1863  and  she  launched 


23  April  1864  to  be  fitted  out  as  a stores  and  depot 
ship  of  the  Federal  Blockading  Squadron.  Her 
original  armament  was  four  100-pounder  Parrott 
rifles  and  six  9-inch  Dahlgren  smooth  bore  guns. 

New  Hampshire  commissioned  13  May  1864, 
Commodore  Henry  K.  Thatcher,  commanding.  She 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  15  June  and  relieved  sister 
ship  Vermont  29  July  1864  as  store  and  depot  ship 
at  Port  Royal,  S.C.  She  returned  north  to  Norfolk 
8 June  1866,  serving  as  a receiving  ship  there  until 
10  May  1876  when  she  again  departed  to  base  at 
Port  Royal.  She  resumed  duty  at  Norfolk  in  1881 
but  soon  shifted  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  She 
became  flagship  of  Commodore  Stephen  B.  Luce’s 
newly  formed  Apprentice  Training  Squadron, 
marking  the  commencement  of  an  effective  ap- 
prentice training  program  for  the  Navy. 

New  Hampshire  was  towed  from  Newport  to 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  1891  and  was  receiving  ship 
there  until  decommissioned  5 June  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  was  loaned  as  a training  ship  for 


— Courtesy  of  National  Archives 

Acte  Hampshire  (ex- Alabama)  at  Newport,  R.I.  The  last  surviving  American  Ship-of-the-Line,  she  was  lost  to  the  sea  in 

July  1922. 
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— Letters  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives 

From  the  time  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  first  formed  in  1811,  William  Doughty  was  their  principal  advisor  in 
ship  design  and  construction.  It  was  common  practice  for  the  Board  to  give  Doughty  inquiries  from  Naval  construc- 
tors and  others.  He  prepared  replies  and  instructions  which  were  then  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  the  different 
building  yards.  This  service  by  Doughty  continued  into  1836. 


the  New  York  State  Naval  Militia  which  was  to 
furnish  nearly  a thousand  officers  and  men  to  the 
Navy  during  the  Spanish- American  War. 

New  Hampshire  was  renamed  Granite  State  30 
November  1904  so  that,  her  State  name  could  be 
assigned  to  a newly  authorized  battleship.  Sta- 
tioned in  the  Hudson  River,  she  continued  train- 
ing service  throughout  the  years  leading  to  World 
War  I when  State  naval  militia  were  practically 
the  only  trained  and  equipped  men  available  to  the 
Navy  for  immediate  service.  They  were  mustered 
into  the  Navy  as  National  Naval  Volunteers.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  wrote  in  his 
“Our  Navy  at  War”  : “Never  again  will  men  dare 
ridieule.the  Volunteer,  the  Reservist,  the  man  who 
in  a national  crisis  lays  aside  civilian  duty  to  be- 


come a soldier  or  sailor — They  fought  well.  They 
died  well.  They  have  left  in  deeds  and  words  a 
record  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  unborn 
generations.” 

Granite  State  served  the  New  York  State  Militia 
until  she  caught  fire  and  sank  at  her  pier  in  the 
Hudson  River  23  May  1921.  Her  hull  was  sold  for 
salvage  19  August  1921  to  the  Mulholland  Ma- 
chinery Corp.  She  refloated  in  July  1922  and  was 
taken  in  tow7  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  tovdine 
parted  during  a storm,  she  again  caught  fire  while 
under  tow  and  sank  off  Half  Way  Rock  in 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  tonnage  of  Alabama  was  2,633.  Her  dimen- 
sions appear  in  naval  constructor  William 
Doughty's  statistical  table  on  the  Nor;th  Carolina 
class  (q.v.)  page  602. 
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— Letters  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners — National  Archives 
William  Doughty  gives  directions  and  plans  for  altering  the  curved  upper  headrails  of  ships-of-the-line  to  that  of  the 
“present  British  mode  of  straight  rails.”  The  American  liners  were  originally  designed  to  have  curved  upper  headrails 
but  the  design  change  to  straight  rails  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1820. 


SHIP-OF -THE-LINE  New  York 

New  York  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not 
less  than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  Her  keel  was  laid  March  1820  in  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  She  was  ready  for  launching, 
should  national  interests  require,  as  early  as  1825. 
She  remained  on  the  stocks  until  20  April  1861 
when  burned  to  the  waterline  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  Confederate  hands.  Her  design  ton- 
nage was  2,633.  Her  dimensions  appear  in  naval 
constructor  William  Doughty’s  statistical  table  on 
the  North  Carolina  class  (q.v.)  page  602. 


SHIP-OF-THE-LINE  Virginia 

Virginia  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not  less 
than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 
April  1816.  Her  keel  was  laid  May  1822  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  and  she  was  largely  complete 
by  1825.  For  economy,  she  was  preserved  on  the 
stocks  to  be  launched  should  national  interests  re- 
quire. She  remained  on  the  stocks  until  broken  up 
in  1884.  Her  design  tonnage  was  2,633.  Her  dimen- 
sions appear  in  naval  constructor  William 
Doughty’s  statistical  table  on  the  North  Carolina 
class  (q.v.)  page  602. 
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— Courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 


NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  WILLIAM  DOUGHTY 

“Instead  of  the  ships  of  our  Navy  possessing  inferior  properties  to  those  of  the  same  classes  of  other  nations,  it  is 
desirable,  and  indeed  of  considerable  importance,  that  they  should  excell  in  all  their  principal  qualifications.” 
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— National  Archives 

Statistical  chart  on  hull  dimensions  of  the  North  Carolina  Class  ships-of-the  line.  Photocopy  from  letters  of  the  Board  of 

Navy  Commissioners. 


CLARIFYING  NOTES  FOR  STATISTICAL  TABLE  ON  “ North  Carolina  Class ” SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE 

Headings  for  columns  and  subcolumns  (left  to  right) : 

Charleston  (Boston  Navy  Yard)  : 

“No.  1”  (Vermont)  ; “No.  2”  (Virginia) 

Six  subheadings:  “According  to  Draft;”  “Difference  from  Dft. “Dimensions  Ship  No.  1 “Difference  Between 
Ships “Dimensions  Ship  No.  2 “Difference  Between  Dft  & No.  2.” 

Gosport  (Norfolk  Navy  Yard)  : 

“Building”  (New  York)  ; “ Delaware ” 

Five  subheadings:  “Difference  from  Draft “Dimensions  Ship  Building “Difference  from  Delaware “Dimen- 
sions Delaware “Difference  Delaware  from  Draft.” 

Portsmouth,  N.H.  (Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  New  Hampshire)  : 

Unspecified  ship  is  Alabama. 

Two  subheadings : “Dimensions  Ship  Building “Difference  from  Dft.” 

New  York  (New  York  Navy  Yard)  : 

“Ohio" 

Three  subheadings  : “Difference  from  Delaware  Dft. “Dimensions  of  Ohio;"  “ Delaware  & North  Carolina  Dft.” 
Headings  for  Ship  Dimensions  (left  side  of  table)  : 

Whole  length. 

Length  on  orlop  deck  from  inside  of  apron  to  bread  room. 

Length  on  lower  gun  deck  from  inside  of  apron  to  inside  of  transom. 

Length  on  upper  gun  deck  from  inside  of  apron  to  inside  center  timber. 

Length  on  spar  deck  from  inside  of  apron  to  inside  center  timber. 

Depth  of  hold  from  timber  strake  to  top  of  orlop  deck  beam. 

Width  of  orlop  deck  at  widest  part  from  timber  to  timber. 

Width  of  lower  gun  deck  at  widest  part  from  timber  to  timber. 

Width  of  upper  gun  deck  at  widest  part  from  timber  to  timber. 

Width  of  spar  deck  at  widest  part  from  timber  to  timber. 

Height  from  upper  side  orlop  deck  plank  to  underside  lower  gun  deck  plank. 

Height  from  lower  gun  deck  to  upper  gun  deck. 

Height  from  upper  gun  deck  to  spar  deck. 

Foremast  (plumb)  center  from  forward  perpendicular. 

Mainmast  from  forward  perpendicular  at  keelson. 

Mainmast  from  forward  perpendicular  at  spar  deck. 

Mizenmast  from  forward  perpendicular  at  orlop  deck. 

Mizenmast  from  forward  perpendicular  at  spar  deck. 

NOTES : 

1.  Data  on  masts  refers  to  placement  along  length  of  hull  in  terms  of  distance  from  the  most  forward  perpendicular 

line  of  the  hull. 

2.  As  data  on  North  Carolina,  as  built,  is  not  included,  she  apparently  did  not  deviate  from  her  design  dimensions. 
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Sketch  of  Ship-of-the-Line  'North  Carolina.  Copied  from  a journal  of  a cruise  in  the  Pacific  by  Midshipman  A.  D.  Harrel, 

1837-39. 
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PREFACE 


Appendix  V 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  NAVAL  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE  CRAFT 


The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  thrust  the  Nation  into  a great  emergency. 
Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  the  Navy  was  not  prepared.  The  Navy  Register 
of  1861  lists  about  20  different  types  of  ships.  There  are  now  186  distinct  and 
different  types  or  classifications. 

Two  broad  types  characteristic  of  the  Civil  War  era  might  be  classed  as  the 
heavily  armored  ships  of  great  fighting  power  and  considerable  speed  that 
constituted  the  line-of -battle-ships,  and  the  low  freeboard  nonseagoing  armored 
ships  for  coastal  and  confined  waters  operations.  Other  types  were  fast  coming 
into  being  during  the  mid- 1800’s.  One  wTas  a special  ship  known  in  England  as 
an  armed  dispatch-vessel  and  gaining  favor  in  France  as  the  “rapid  type,” 
having  a speed  of  about  17  knots.  Also  a number  of  small  ships  designed  to 
carry  the  Whitehead  torpedo  began  to  appear;  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
torpedo  boat,  later  to  develop  into  the  destroyer. 

Presented  here  are  classification  tables  intermingled  with  a story  of  the 
development  of  ship  nomenclature,  one  of  the  most  complete  listings  that  exists, 
plus  thumbnail  sketches  of  many  types  now  shrouded  in  a few  books  and  the 
various  archives,  thereby  fresh  and  clear  in  the  minds  of  a few. 

This  special  study  is  the  product  of  Comdr.  Clayton  F.  Johnson,  USN  (re- 
tired) and  Mr.  John  Reilly.  Mr.  Howard  I.  Chapelle  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  D.C.,  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  for  the  early 
sailing  ships.  It  is  a pleasure  to  acknowledge  this  work.  It  will  surely  receive 
special  U9e,  as  it  fills  a longstanding  void. 

E.  M.  Eller, 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  ( retired ), 
Director  of  Naval  History. 


King,  Forrestal,  Halsey,  and  Nimitz,  fitting  names  for  fighting  ships. 
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Appendix  V 

INTRODUCTION 


SHIP  NOMENCLATURE 


The  first  entry  in  the  “statistics”  line  in  an  in- 
dividual Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting 
Ships ’ history  is  the  nomenclature  of  the  ship 
when  first  commissioned.  This  is  usually  indicated 
by  a combination  of  two  or  more  letters  followed 
by  a number.  The  key  to  most  of  these  designa- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  following  alphabetical 
lists  of  ship  classification  symbols. 

The  listings  in  this  appendix  will  not  be  alpha- 
betical by  verbal  nomenclature  (as,  for  instance, 
battleship,  submarine,  minesweeper),  but,  rather, 
by  type  designation  symbol  (BB,  SS,  AM).  There 
will  be  numerous  cross-references;  for  example, 
aircraft  carriers  were  originally  listed  under  the 
general  type  grouping  of  cruisers.  The  makeup 
of  other  type  groupings  such  as  amphibious  war- 


fare ships  and  auxiliary  ships  has  also  varied  over 
the  years. 

Until  1920  the  nomenclature  of  a U.S.  Navy 
ship  was  spelled  out  (e.g.,  ship-of-the-line,  sloop- 
of-war,  monitor,  torpedo  boat,  submarine) . Early 
in  this  century,  it  became  the  practice  to  refer  to 
ships  of  certain  types  by  a consecutive  number  in- 
dicating the  relative  order  of  their  construction, 
applying  numbers  retroactively  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  particular  type  in  question.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  U.S.  destroyer,  USS  Bainbridge , 
was  given  the  number  1.  Battleships,  submarines, 
and  torpedo  boats  were  likewise  referred  to  by 
number,  as  were  some  cruisers  and  monitors.  Thus, 
USS  Pittsburgh  was  known  as  Armored  Cruiser 
No.  4;  USS  Tonopah  as  Monitor  No.  8;  USS 


Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz’s  famous  Jeep,  known  as  “USS  Hush-Hush”  at  Pearl  Harbor  June  1942. 
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Flusser  as  Torpedo  Boat-Destroyer  No.  20;  and 
USS  F-4  as  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat  No.  23. 

On  17  July  1920  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ap- 
proved General  Order  No.  541,  establishing  let- 
ter symbols  to  indicate  the  nomenclature  for  all 
ships  (e.g.,  BB  for  battleship,  DD  for  destroyer, 
DM  for  light  mine  layer,  AD  for  destroyer  ten- 
der). Linked  with  a consecutive  number,  the  use 
of  which  now  became  general  for  all  types  of  naval 
ships,  these  classification  symbols  provided  posi- 
tive and  individual  identification  of  both  named 
and  unnamed  ships,  many  of  which  might  not 
be  readily  identifiable  by  name  alone. 

As  with  any  retroactively  applied  system,  pecu- 
liarities and  seeming  discrepancies  were  bound  to 
appear.  USS  George  Washington  (SSB(N)-598) 
is  immediately  recognized  as  a fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  (nuclear  propulsion),  with  a hull 
number  of  598.  This  Avould  indicate  that  George 
Washington  was  the  598th  submarine  accepted  by 
the  Navy ; in  1916,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
sign the  submarine  G-l  (ex- Seal)  the  hull  num- 
ber 19y2  to  fit  it  into  its  proper  place  in  the  chrono- 
logical listing  of  submarines.  In  addition,  some 
hull  numbers  have  been  assigned  and  then  the  ship 
contract  was  canceled.  BB-1  was  not  our  first  bat- 
tleship, for  Texas  and  Maine , both  originally  rated 
as  “second-class  battleships,”  preceded  USS  Indi- 
ana (Battleship  No.  1,  later  redesignated  BB-1). 

Register  numbers  prefixed  with  the  letters  “SP” 
were  given  to  many  of  the  privately  owned  ships 
taken  into  the  Navy  in  World  War  I.  Assigned  at 


the  time  a ship  was  inspected  and  accepted  by  the 
Navy,  the  number  bore  no  relation  to  the  type 
nomenclature  system,  but  was  for  identification 
only.  As  an  exception  to  this  the  “SP”  designation 
could  also  have  been  assigned  to  a section  patrol 
ship.  The  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service, 
the  World  War  I forerunner  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Sendee  (MSTS),  used  the  letter 
prefix  “NOTS”  when  referring  to  its  ships. 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  identify  all 
ship  type  designations  ever  used  or  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Navy,  under  appropriate  type  groupings. 
Early  warship-nomenclature  was  relatively  sim- 
ple by  comparison  with  the  bewildering  array  of 
designations  devised  to  describe  the  navies  of  the 
20th  century.  To  illustrate:  the  principal  18th-cen- 
tury warship  categories  were  those  of  ship-of-the- 
line,  frigate,  sloop-of-war,  corvette,  brig,  schooner, 
cutter,  gunboat  and  galley.  A rough  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  these  types  and  modern  equiva- 
lents as  follows : 

Ship-of-the-line— Battleship 
F rigate — Cruiser 
Sloop-of-war — DL — Light  cruiser 
Corvette — Dest  roy  er 
Brig — Destroyer 

Schooner — Small  destroyer  or  escort  ship 
Cutter — Escort  ship  or  large  pat  rol  ship 
Gunboat — Gunboat  or  small  patrol  ship 
Galley  or  (Revolutionary  War)  gundalow — 
Gunboat,  small  patrol  ship,  PT  boat,  etc. 


USS  Louisville,  an  ironclad  steamer. 
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CSS  Arkansas,  a Confederate  ironclad. 


Ship-of-the-Line 

The  battleship  of  the  age  of  sail,  known  as  a 
line-of-battle-ship  or  as  a ship-of-the-line,  was  a 
square-rigged,  three-masted  ship  with  her  guns 
mounted  on  two  or  three  enclosed  gun  decks.  They 
also  carried  guns  on  the  spar  deck.  Beautiful,  pow- 
erful ships  with  a displacement  ranging,  by  the 
early  19th  century,  to  3,000  tons  and  more,  they 
were  the  dreadnaughts  or  the  “capital  ships”  of 
their  day.  As  with  all  warships  of  the  19th  and 
late  18th  centuries,  their  rating  was  determined  by 
the  number  of  guns  they  were  officially  “rated”  to 
carry.  Sturdy  of  hull  and  rig,  and  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  sea  under  any  conditions,  many  of  these 
deep-draft  “bulldogs  of  the  ocean”  could  carry  100 
heavy  guns  or  more  and  their  crew  count  averaged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  900  or  more.  Ships-of-the- 
line  in  the  U.S.  Navy  ranged  from  74  to  120  guns. 

The  ship-of-the-line  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  begun  to  evolve  with  the  “heavy  gunned” 
sailing  ships  first  built  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  American  ship- 
of-the-line  was  the  74-gunned  America , begun  in 
1777  during  the  American  Revolution  and 
launched  in  1782.  Presented  to  France  to  replace 
a similar  French  ship  lost  in  Boston  Harbor  and 
as  a token  of  our  gratitude  for  F rench  help  in  our 
war  for  independence,  she  never  saw  service  under 
the  American  flag. 

Just  50  years  later,  in  1841,  the  largest  ship-of- 
the-line  ever  built  for  the  United  States  was  com- 
missioned. USS  Pennsylvania , 210  feet  long  and 
displacing  3,241  tons,  mounted  120  guns  and  re- 


quired a complement  of  1,100  officers  and  men  to 
sail  and  fight  her.  At  the  time  of  her  commission- 
ing she  was  considered  the  most  powerful  warship 
afloat. 

Frigate 

. The  term  “frigate”  is  first  encountered  in  the 
Mediterranean,  applied  to  a small  oared  dispatch 
boat  of  a galley  type.  Until  well  into  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  term  is  used  quite  vaguely  and  is  applied 
to  both  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  alike.  In 
the  17th  and  early  18th  century  British  Navy,  no 
particular  formal  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  between  the  heaviest  and  lightest  gun- 
armed sailing  ships,  with  “first  rates”  of  100  guns 
or  more  and  “sixth  rates”  of  18  to  28  guns  being 
referred  to  alike  as  “ships”  or  even  “frigates.” 
“Ships”  also  refers  to  the  type  of  rigging. 

By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  lighter 
class  of  warships,  intended  for  separate  cruising 
rather  than  for  action  in  the  line  of  battle,  was 
being  designated  “frigates.”  Frigates  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  were  ship-rigged,  with  a fully- 
armed  enclosed  gundeck.  Additional  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  raised  quarterdeck,  but  not  usually 
on  the  forecastle.  The  “waist,”  or  the  portion  of  the 
gundeck  between  forecastle  and  quarterdeck,  was 
left  open.  By  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  foreign 
frigates  were  being  built  with  forecastle  guns. 

A number  of  frigates  rated  at  from  24  to  36  guns 
were  built  for  the  new  Continental  Navy  during 
the  Revolution.  These  were  typical  of  the  general 
type  of  frigate  in  use  at  that  time  and  usually  car- 
ried sweeps  or  oars.  Nearly  all  were  lost  or  de- 
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Master  sailmakers  plan  of  Skip-of-the-Line  Independence. 


stroyed  during  the  war,  and  no  new  frigates  or 
other  types  were  ordered  until  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Federal  Government.  Trouble  with  the 
Barbary  corsairs  led  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  of  six  new  frigates  in 
1794,  and  these  ships  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  U.S.  Navy. 

Unusually  large  and  roomy  for  ships  of  their 
rated  gun-carrying  capacity  (three  were  44s,  three 
36s),  these  very  successful  ships  were  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  ability  to  carry  a heavy  gun  arma- 
ment with  a good  turn  of  speed.  Instead  of  having 
the  hitherto-usual  separated  quarterdeck  and 
forecastle,  the  two  were  run  together  into  a nearly 
flush  “spar  deck’’  above  the  conventional  gundeck 
by  use  of  wide  gangways  between  forecastle  and 
quarterdeck.  A heavy  battery  of  carronades,  short- 
barreled  pieces  designed  for  close-range  rapid  fire 
after  battle  had  been  joined  with  the  “long  guns” 
carried  on  the  gundeck,  gave  these  new  American 
frigates  enormous  firepower  fur  their  type.  As  was 
usually  the  case  with  most  warships  in  those  days, 


the  actual  number  of  guns  carried  considerably 
exceeded  the  number  at  which  a ship  was  officially 
rated.  Thus,  the  44-gun  Constitution  might  go  into 
action  carrying  as  many  as  54  guns ; and  a British 
“38”  might  actually  carry  as  many  as  49. 

Frigate  design  regressed  somewhat  in  the  years 
just  after  1800;  Essex , for  instance,  reverted  to 
the  earlier  practice  of  carrying  a detached  fore- 
castle, quarterdeck  and  narrow  gangways  rather 
than  the  newer  spar  deck ; Philadelphia  was  built 
similarly,  carrying  guns  on  her  quarterdeck  only, 
though  originally  intended  to  mount  carronades 
on  her  gangways. 

Two-decked  (or,  as  they  were  later  called, 
“double-banked”)  frigates  eventually  became  the 
standard  for  the  type,  being  adopted  by  other 
great  powers  for  their  own  fleets. 

Frigates  of  1800  displaced  about  1,500  tons,  with 
complements  ranging  from  340  to  450.  With  the 
coming  of  the  steam  engine  side  wheelers  and  the 
screw  propeller,  the  later  steam  frigates,  larger 
and  more  powerful  ships  with  improved  arma- 
ment, formed  a major  part  of  the  navies  of  the 
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USS  Constitution— a.  frigate. 


world  until  the  1870’s.  The  missions  formerly  car- 
ried out  by  the  frigate  were  later  performed  by  the 
cruiser. 

Sloop-of-War 

A “sloop-of-war”  was  originally  defined,  in  the 
18th  century,  as  any  small  warship  with  all  her 
guns  on  one  deck.  The  next  class  below  the  frigate, 
this  early  equivalent  of  the  modern  destroyer  or 
light  cruiser  was  generally  two-masted  and  square- 
rigged,  though  some  early  sloops  were  “ketch- 
rigged.”  1 Other  early  sloops  had  a single  mast.  A 
sloop-of-war  might  carry  from  10  to  24  guns,  de- 
pending on  her  size  and  the  weight  of  the  guns. 


1 A bomb-ketch  had  a square-rigged  mainmast  and  carried  a 
gaff  sail  on  the  mizzen.  See  Howard  I.  Chapelle,  “The  History 
of  the  American  Sailing  Navy ; The  Ships  and  Their  Develop- 
ment’ (New  York  : Bonanza  Books,  1949),  193u 


The  U.S.  Navy  of  the  Revolution  and  after  built 
what  were  called  “ship  sloops” : three-masted,  full- 
rigged,  singled-decked  warships.  Some  American 
ship  sloops  of  this  period  even  carried  guns  on 
their  quarterdecks;  “In  both  the  American  and 
the  British  Navy  the  captains  were  trying  to  make 
frigates  out  of  even  the  smallest  ship  sloops.”  2 
By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  and  more  powerful  ordnance  had 
made  the  steam  sloop  a most  formidable  warship. 
One  of  the  most  well-known  steam  sloops-of-war 
was  Admiral  Farragut’s  Civil  War  flagship  Hart- 
ford; another  was  Kearsarge , celebrated  for  her 
duel  with  the  Confederate  raider  Alabama. 


2 Ibid.,  157. 
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Sail  plan  of  U.S.  Frigate  President  in  war  of  1812.  Ship  rig. 


Steam  Sloop  Lancaster. 
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Brig 

Comparable  also  to  the  modern  destroyer  was 
the  brig,  a two-masted,  square-rigged  ship  usually 
built  with  a flush  deck.  Smaller  than  the  frigate, 
the  brig  (sometimes  referred  to  as  a War  brig)  was 
similar  in  size,  armament,  and  function  to  the 
sloop-of-war.  Both  sloops  and  brigs  were  frequent- 
ly known  as  corvettes,  a term  used  to  describe  any 
warship  smaller  than  a frigate.  Crews  consisted  of 
from  140  to  160  and  some  reports  indicate  that 
some  of  the  brigs  of  the  1700’s  were  fitted  with 
ports  for  moving  under  oar. 

Schooner 

The  schooner  was  a light,  fast  ship  generally 
mounting  from  four  to  10  guns.  Fast  and  sea- 
worthy, most  schooners  carried  out  duties  parallel- 
ing those  of  modern  small  destroyers  or  escort 
ships,  being  commonly  used  in  coastal  waters  or 
in  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  schooners  were  used  as 
dispatch  boats  or  supply  ships. 


Fore-and-aft  rigged  and  generally  two-masted, 
the  schooner’s  rig  made  it  possible  for  her  to  sail 
close  to  the  wind.  Her  first  use  as  a warship  came 
just  before  the  American  Revolution,  when  the 
Royal  Navy  bought  a number  of  schooners  for 
patrol  duty  along  the  coasts  of  North  America  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  smuggling  so  prevalent  at 
the  time.  Later  schooners  were  built  “from  the 
keel  up”  as  men-of-war.  Many  schooners  were  used 
by  the  Continental  Navy  and  the  various  State 
navies,  being  a type  common  in  America  and  one 
with  which  American  seamen  were  particularly 
familiar.  Topsail  schooners,  carrying  square  sails 
on  foremast  and  mainmast  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal fore-and-aft  sails  of  the  pure  schooner,  were 
used  by  the  Navy  and  the  Revenue  Marine;  many 
also  served  as  privateers  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Three-masted  schooners  appeared  about  1800,  but 
none  of  this  rig  were  employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  schooner  rig  probably  originated  in  Holland 
about  1620  and  appeared  in  England  about  1700. 
These  early  schooners  were  small  craft ; the  Ameri- 


Sail  plan  of  Brig  Chippewa. 
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cans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  produce  seagoing 
schooners  and  by  1715  vessels  having  this  rig  with 
square  topsails  on  the  foremast  appeared  in  Amer- 
ica. By  1812  schooners  115  feet  long  were  built  in 
America.  It  is  reasonable  to  compare  the  light  and 
fast  schooner  of  the  18th  century  with  our  modern- 
day  high-speed  gunboat. 

Cutters  and  Gunboats 

The  cutter  was  a small,  single-masted  ship  intro- 
duced as  a type  to  the  British  Navy  about  1760  for 
patrol  duties,  and  used  in  their  Revenue  Service. 
Originally  a smuggling  type,  maneuverable  and 
well-suited  to  operations  in  shallow  or  restricted 
waters,  the  cutter  found  employment  in  America  as 
a patrol  and  light  escort  ship.  Only  one  large  cut- 
ter was  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  that  was  Fer- 
ret, referred  to  as  a “cutter  schooner”  and  later 
rerigged  as  a brig.  In  England  naval  and  merchant 
cutters  were  built  as  large  as  78  feet,  by  1794  some 
were  nearly  90  feet  and  carried  14  guns. 

Many  gunboats  were  used  during  the  Revolution 


and  later,  during  the  quasi-war  with  France  and 
the  conflict  with  the  Barbary  corsairs  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Much  information  concerning  early 
U.S.  gunboats  is  missing ; but  it  is  known  that  they 
were  built  to  a variety  of  plans,  with  differing  rigs, 
dimensions,  and  armaments.  Most  carried  one  or 
two  masts,  fore-and-aft  or  lateen  rigged;  many 
were  fitted  for  oars  as  well.  The  most  common 
armament  consisted  of  one  long  gun  in  the  bow, 
with  a number  of  small  “swivels”  mounted  along 
the  gunwales.  Well  suited  to  lake  and  river  work, 
these  ships  were  also  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Galley 

The  galley  is  the  oldest  type  of  warship  known, 
with  a history  going  back  to  about  2700  B.C.  Their 
first  recorded  use  for  military  purposes  was  by 
the  Pharaoh  Sahure  of  Egypt.  The  dominant  war- 
ship type  in  the  Mediterranean  until  well  into  the 
age  of  gunpowder,  oared  warships  were  used  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  by  the  Continental 
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Galley -gunboat  with  “Dandy  Rig.” 


forces  and  by  the  States.  The  Continental  frigate 
Confederacy  was  a “galley  frigate”,  fitted  to  row 
on  the  lower  deck. 

American  galleys  were  usually  used  as  gunboats. 
A number  of  “gundalows”  or  “gondolas”  were 
built  for  use  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1776. 
Usually  flat-bottomed  and  double-ended,  some  of 
the  larger  ones  were  decked  and  fitted  with  bul- 
warks. Armament  consisted  of  a heavy  gun  in  the 
bow  and  from  two  to  10  smaller  broadside  guns. 
Other  galleys  were  built  for  the  campaign  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  1776-77.  A living  example  of  an 
American  galley  or  gondola  is  Philadelphia  now 
on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  lay  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain from  1776  to  1935  and  is  the  oldest  American 
naval  ship  extant. 

Galleys  appear  again  during  the  period  of  ten- 
sion with  France  in  the  late  1790’s,  seven  being 


built  for  river  and  coastal  service.  In  1798  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Navy  Department  to  purchase 
or  build  up  to  10  small  galleys. 

Some  confusion  exists  over  the  use  of  the  term 
“galley”  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  Many 
sailing  warships  of  this  period,  including  gun- 
boats, sloops,  brigs,  and  even  some  frigates,  were 
fitted  with  ports  and  heavy  sweeps  which  permitted 
them  to  be  rowed  when  the  wind  failed.  In  the 
imprecise  terminology  of  the  time,  any  ship  fitted 
for  sweeps  could  be  and  often  was  referred  to  as 
a “galley.”  Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Pinckney , taken  over  for  Navy  use  at 
the  time  of  the  conflict  with  France.  Incomplete 
at  the  time,  funds  were  lacking  to  finish  her.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  administratively  “reclas- 
sified” her  as  a galley  to  permit  some  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  1798  for  galley  procurement  to  be 
used  to  complete  her  construction.  F ar  from  being 
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a galley,  she  was  a good-sized  schooner  or  brigan- 
tine ; yet,  as  a result  of  this  “reclassification,”  she 
is  to  this  day  usually  listed  as  a galley. 

These  galleys  were  significant,  not  in  terms  of 
their  own  accomplishments  as  in  their  impact  on 
the  years  to  come.  “In  spite  of  the  uselessness  of 
the  galleys  for  naval  service  the  boats  built  in 
1798-99  were  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
gunboat  construction  in  the  American  Navy.” 3 

Miscellaneous  Types 

A wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  small  craft  was 
used  during  the  Revolution  and  thereafter,  and 
these  were  known  by  many  names.  Most  of  the 
small  craft  served  as  small  gunboats  on  inland  wa- 

3  Ibid.,  153. 


ters  or  for  harbor  defense.  Terms  used  to  describe 
them  included  bateau,  row  barge,  sloop,  praam, 
and  radeau.  Packets  were  small  sailing  ships  used 
for  dispatch  service  between  the  United  States  and 
France  during  the  Revolution. 

Many  warships,  particularly  merchantmen 
taken  over  for  naval  service,  were  not  known  by 
a naval  type  designation  but  by  their  rig  ( e.g ., 
ship,  brigantine,  bark,  etc.) . Many  terms  were  also 
used  interchangeably  to  describe  the  same  ship; 
for  instance,  a vessel  referred  to  in  one  instance 
as  a corvette  might  later  be  described  as  a brig. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  the  sailing  rig 
in  this  writing  for  this  brings  up  new  definitions. 
For  example  the  brig,  brigantine,  square  topsail 
schooner  and  hermaphrodite  are  related  rigs  but 
are  the  subject  of  some  confusion.  In  addition  the 


USS  Ethan  Allen,  a bark. 
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word  brig  was  an  abbreviation  of  brigantine  in  the 
mid-l700’s,  but  became  recognized  as  a rig  when 
main  courses  were  employed  in  the  Royal  Navy’s 
brigantines  after  the  American  War. 

“The  . . . painting*  of  the  Boston  letter  of 
marque  Rambler  again  brings  up  the  confusing 
‘brigantine-hermaphrodite’  argument.  I have  just 
recently  completed  a study  that  dealt  with  this 
debate  and  perhaps  I can  make  the  subject  more 
difficult  than  it  was  before. 

“The  original  ‘brigantine’  rig  apparently  devel- 
oped in  England.  So  far  as  pictures  go,  the  rig  is 
often  shown  in  drawings  of  Koyal  Navy  sloops  of 
war,  1720-50,  in  which  there  were  two  masts,  the 
fore  rigged  square  to  at  least  topgallants  and  the 
main  mast  with  a boomed  gaff-mainsail.  The  pic- 
tures of  this  class  that  I have  seen  do  not  show  a 
main  gaff  topsail  but  do  show  a main  topmast  so 
I think  they  had  such  sails.  This  is  the  classic 
brigantine  rig  of  modern  times — two-masted, 
square-rigged  on  fore,  fore-and-aft  on  main  mast, 
and  this  is  not  an  hermaphrodite. 

“The  brigantine  went  through  a development 
during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  1750- 
1800.  In  this  period  brigantines  carried  square- 
sails  on  the  main  topmast  and  topgallant  mast, 
and  royals  on  both  masts  were  occasionally  seen. 
Now  the  brigantine  was  a brig  except  for  one 
thing — the  mainmast  of  a brigantine  was  long  and 
no  square  mainsail  or  ‘main  course’  was  set  when 
main  squaresails  were  used. 

“What  was  the  ‘brig’?  The  word  brig  was  an 
abbreviation  of  brigantine  in  the  mid-l700’s  but 
became  recognized  as  a rig  when  main  courses 
were  employed,  in  the  Royal  Navy  brigantines 
after  the  American  War.  In  one  case,  at  least,  this 
resulted  in  two  main  yards — a ‘spread  yard’  and 
a ‘crossjack’  being  in  use  on  the  mainmast;  the 
spread  yard  spread  the  foot  of  the  topsail  while 
the  cross  jack  spread  the  head  of  the  square  course. 
The  purpose  of  this  complication  was  to  allow  the 
yards  to  come  to  deck  without  having  to  lower  the 
spanker. 

“The  next  step  Avas  to  add  the  snow's  trysail  mast 
to  the  mainmast  of  the  brig  and  to  shorten  the  lower 
mainmast.  In  this  stage  of  development  nearly  all 
naval  full-rigged  brigs  were,  in  fact,  snows.  But 
early  in  the  1800’s  brigs  had  grown  to  such  size 
that  it  was  no  longer  practical  to  raise  and  lower 


*See  Howard  I.  Chapelle,  “The  History  of  American  Sailing 
Ships”  (New  York  : Norton,  1935),  p.  142. 


the  heavy  lower  yards  so  these  were  fixed  aloft  as 
in  ships  and  the  main  trysail  mast  was  removed — 
the  result  being  the  modern  brig  rig  having  course, 
topsail,  topgallant,  royal  and  occasionally  a sky- 
sail  on  both  fore  and  main  masts.  In  the  1840’s 
American  brigs  set  a loosefooted  fore  gaff  sail, 
often  on  a trysail  mast  on  the  fore — producing  an 
hermaphrodite ! 

“But  before  we  go  farther  Avith  this  new  rig,  let’s 
take  a look  at  the  schooner-rig.  The  two-topsail, 
or  fore-and-main  topsail  schooner  came  into 
existence  somewhere  about  1730  and  was  part  of 
the  American  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  schooner  rig  to  make  it  suitable  for  offshore 
Avork.  The  fore-topsail  schooner,  with  topsail  and 
topgallant  on  the  fore,  was  the  first  step  in  this. 
The  schooner  was  distinguished  by  her  long  lower 
masts.  Hence  courses  had  to  be  excessively  deep  so 
that  they  could  not  be  furled  aloft  and  therefore 
the  sail  had  to  be  rigged  to  furl  on  deck  and  this 
Avas  true  of  both  the  single  topsail  and  fore-and- 
main  topsail  rigs.  The  schooner  rig  is  described  in 
my  ‘History  of  the  American  Sailing  NaA^y,’  pp. 
326-330  in  detail  and  so  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

“Sometime  about  1800-10  a neAv  rig  developed. 
In  this  the  original  brigantine  rig,  with  short  low- 
er fore  mast  Avas  the  basis  of  design,  with  square 
sails,  from  course  to  royals  on  the  foremast  and, 
also  a loose-footed  fore  gaffsail  Avas  set,  schooner 
fashion.  About  1830  the  foremast  Avas  also  fitted 
with  a trysail  mast  snow  fashion,  for  the  fore  gaff 
sail,  then  becoming  knoAvn  as  the  ‘spencer’.  The 
mainmast  of  the  new  rig  had  a large  boomed  gaff 
mainsail,  or  spanker,  and  a gaff  topsail  Avith,  in 
some  vessels,  a square  topgallant  sail,  having  top- 
sail and  topgallant  yards  for  the  purpose.  See 
Neufchatel.  The  mainmast  was  long,  schooner- 
fashion,  or  modern  brigantine  fashion.  Noav  Ave 
have  the  hermaphrodite. 

“For  a purist  in  nautical  language,  there  could 
be  no  ‘hermaphrodite  brig’  nor  ‘hermaphrodite 
schooner”  since  the  hermaphrodite  Avas  neither  one 
nor  the  other  though  of  the  same  species  or  family 
of  rigs. 

“The  rig  name  seems  to  be  a British  atrocity. 
At  any  rate,  in  1815-16  the  Americans  called  a 
hermaphrodite  such  as  the  USS  Prometheus  a 
‘brig’,  but  the  British  captors  of  Prince  de  Neuf- 
chatel called  her  an  “hermaphrodite”  in  their  re- 
ports. Prometheus'’  rig  can  be  seen  on  plate  X in 
my  ‘History  of  the  American  Sailing  Navy’  and 
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Sail  plan  of  Corvette  General  Pike. 


the  rig  of  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel  on  page  147, 
‘The  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships.’  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  various,  authorities  who  con- 
fuse brigantine  and  hermaphrodite  rigs  are  wrong. 
The  ‘half-schooner’  or  ‘half-brig’,  the  ‘Jackass 
brig’  and  ‘cutter-brig’  that  one  sees  mentioned 
are  still  matters  of  argument  and  doubt  so  far  as 
I know. 

“So  far  as  the  painting  of  the  ‘ Rambler ’ is  con- 
cerned, there  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  notable 
error.  She  is  shown  close- reaching  in  light  weather 
with  her  mainsail  tack  partly  triced  up  and  is 
backing  her  squaresails  to  stop  or  slow  her  to  pick 
up  from,  or  discharge  into,  a boat  alongside.  The 
error  is  that  the  lee  leg  of  her  mainstay  is  setup  and 
even  if  this  setup  well  outboard  in  the  bows  the 
fore  gaffsail  would  not  stand  properly,  I think. 
Pictures  of  hermaphrodites  show  that  the  lee  leg 
was  brought  aft  and  secured  to  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast,  rather  than  merely  allowed  to  stand 
slack,  so  far  as  I can  determine. 


“The  gaff-headed  fore  topsail  I have  seen  in  one 
drawing  but  the  gaff-headed  main  gaff  topsail  was 
not  unusual.  The  French  hermaphrodite  La  Ga- 
zelle is  shown  in  the  plate  facing  page  143  of  ‘The 
History  of  American  Sailing  Ships.’  She  was  de- 
signed on  American  ideas  by  Marestier  and  is 
shown  with  weather  leg  of  mainstay  setup,  lee  one 
apparently  brought  to  the  mainmast. 

“ Dos  Amigos , slaver,  is  shown  in  plate  VIA,  page 
162,  ‘The  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships’ 
might  be  called  an  hermaphrodite  by  most — but  to 
me  she  is  a fore  and  main  topsail  schooner ! Why  ? 
Because  her  lower  masts  are  so  long  (particularly 
her  fore  mast)  schooner-fashion,  see? 

“I  trust  this  information  will  settle  the  matter, 
with  a uniform  and  utter  confusion  for  all. 

Sincerely. 

Howard  I.  Chapelle, 

Curator , 

Division  of  Transportation." 
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Official  Definitions,  1919 

In  1919  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  defined 
ship  types  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as  follows : 

Battleship : 

A large  ship  capable  of  steaming  on  the  high 
seas,  protected  by  heavy  armor  and  carrying  a 
heavy  armament,  including  some  guns  of  large 
caliber. 

Pre-dreadnauglit  : 

A battleship,  usually  not  over  16,000  tons  dis- 
placement, having  a mixed  battery — main  battery 
of  heavy  guns,  8-inch  or  above;  intermediate  bat- 
tery of  guns  from  4-  to  7-inch,  inclusive,  and  sec- 
ondary battery  of  small  guns  less  than  4 inch. 

Dreadnought : 

Single  caliber  big-gun  battleship  of  18,000  tons 
displacement  or  more  and  a speed  of  at  least  18 
knots.  These  ships  have  a main  battery  of  all  big 
guns  (11  inches  or  more  in  caliber)  and  no  inter- 
mediate battery.  The  secondary  or  torpedo  defense 
battery  is  composed  of  guns  of  3-  to  5 -inch  caliber. 

Super -D  readnaught : 

This  is  a term  applied  to  later  ships  of  the  dread- 
naught  type,  where  there  are  more  than  10  big 
guns  in  the  main  battery,  or  a very  large  displace- 
ment, 25,000  tons  or  more,  and  a speed  of  from  21 
to  25  knots.  In  these  the  secondary  or  torpedo  de- 
fense battery  is  usually  of  5-  or  6-inch  caliber.  It 
is  a rather  indefinite  term. 

Cruiser: 

A ship  capable  of  steaming  on  the  high  seas 
with  sufficient  freeboard  to  keep  dry  in  moderate 
Aveather,  and  with  sufficient  space  for  stores  and 
fuel  to  permit  her  to  steam  great  distances  without 
having  to  visit  port  to  refuel,  etc.  The  protection 
and  armament  depend  on  the  class. 

Light  Cruiser: 

A cruiser  whose  vitals  are  protected  by  a light 
armored  deck,  and  whose  gun  positions  may  have 
light  protection.  The  displacement  varies  from 
1,500  to  5,000  tons,  and  speed  from  16  to  30  or  more 
knots,  according  to  various  designs. 

Scout: 

A light  cruiser  in  which  protection  and  arma- 
ment is  considerably  reduced  to  allow  for  large 


fuel  storage  space  and  machinery  installation  of 
great  power  to  give  as  high  a speed  as  possible. 

Armored  Cruiser: 

A cruiser  protected  by  moderately  heavy  armor 
on  sides,  etc.,  armed  with  heavy  guns,  8-  to  12-inch 
as  a rule,  and  capable  of  steaming  at  a speed  of  18 
to  22  knots  (approximately).  The  armament  is 
usually  mixed  as  in  the  Pre-dreadnauglit  Battle- 
ship. This  class  differs  from  the  Pre-dreadnaught 
Battleship  in  that  the  armor  and  armament  is 
lighter  and  the  speed  greater.  The  displacement 
varies  from  about  9,000  to  16,000  tons. 

Battle  Cruiser: 

An  armored  cruiser  having  the  general  dread- 
naught  characteristics  of  armament ; i.e.,  main  bat- 
tery of  all  big  guns  (11  inches  or  more  in  caliber) 
eight  or  more,  and  no  intermediate  battery.  Armor 
heavier  than  armored  cruisers  but  lighter  than 
Dreadnauglits,  and  very  high  speed,  from  25  to 
30  knots  and  over,  and  large  displacement,  from 
17,000  tons  up. 

Torpedo  Craft: 

Ships  whose  main  offensive  armament  is  the 
torpedo  and  which  rely  on  high  speed,  small  size, 
and  a few  light  guns  for  defense.  Generally  capa- 
ble of  steaming  on  the  high  seas. 

Torpedo  Boats: 

Small  torpedo  craft  of  from  50  to  about  300  tons 
displacement.  Speed  varies  from  about  19  to  29 
knots.  Small  or  no  guns. 

Destroyers : 

Larger  torpedo  craft  of  from  about  350  to 
1,500  tons  displacement,  carrying  more  torpedo 
tubes  and  heavier  guns  than  torpedo  boats  (about 
4-inch  caliber),  and  having  greater  freeboard  and 
speed  (from  about  25  to  40  knots! . 

Monitor: 

A heavily  armored,  very  low  freeboard,  light- 
draft  turret  ship  carrying  two  or  more  guns  of 
the  largest  caliber  (10  inches  and  above).  Low 
speed,  about  13  knots. 

Submarines : 

Ships  capable  of  running  either  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  submerged.  The  offensive  arma- 
ment is  the  torpedo  and  the  small-caliber  gun. 
In  the  late  war  the  Germans  also  used  guns  up  to 
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6 inches  in  caliber  as  an  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon.  Their  speed  varies  from  5 to  10  knots 
submerged,  and  from  10  to  24  knots  on  the  sur- 
face. Displacement  from  300  to  2,700  tons.  Sub- 
marines may  also  be  used  as  mercantile  carriers. 
Submarines  are  not  able  to  maneuver  speedily 
owing  to  their  elongated  shape.  Submersion  is 
effected  by  taking  water  into  tanks  and  by  use  of 
hydroplanes  on  the  bows. 

Other  Types 

Those  listed  by  Naval  Intelligence  in  1919, 
others  previously  mentioned  and  those  types  that 
follow  are  by  no  means  a complete  listing  for 
there  have  been  others.  Specialized  types  have 
been  called  ships-of-the-line  (lake),  sloops-of-war 
(lake),  brigs  (lake),  schooners  (lake),  blockships, 
steamers,  steam  screw  frigates,  steam  screw  cor- 
vettes 1st,  2d,  and  3d  class,  ironclads,  iron  clads 
(river),  spar  torpedo  boats,  dispatch  vessels,  side- 
wheel  ships  1st  and  2d  class,  armored  rams  and 
others  since  George  Washington  organized  his 
squadron  of  merchant  ships  in  1775  and  formed 
them  into  men-of-war.  Functions  of  these  early 
types  may  still  be  in  existence  under  a new  name. 
Others  have  evolved  into  new  types,  for  ships  are 
designed  for  specific  functions.  Their  value  and 
significance  then  depend  on  their  need  and  capa- 
bility in  a specific  era  or  war.  Most  are  versatile, 
however,  and  may  vary  from  their  specific  func- 
tion. For  instance,  during  the  Civil  War  the  battle 
between  Monitor  and  Virginia  (ex- Merrimack) 
brought  to  light  a specific  need  for  a ship  type 
which  came  to  be  called  monitors,  the  forerunners 
of  the  mighty  battleship  Texas  and  others  that 
followed.  Tims  the  monitors,  with  their  revolving 
turrets,  were  the  true  forerunners  of  the  Dread- 
naught  type.  World  War  II  submarines  brought 
forth  the  need  and  desirability  of  a specialized 
“hunter-killer”  submarine,  the  SSK.  Now,  the  mis- 
sion of  a nuclear-powered  submarine  (SSN)  is 
not  only  to  sink  surface  ships  but  also  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  enemy  submarines,  thereby  keeping 
the  sealanes  open  beneath  the  surface  as  well  as 
on  the  surface.  Another  example  of  versatility  is 
that  of  the  World  War  II  submarine  as  a rescuer 
of  downed  aviators,  a noble  task  that  was  assigned 
when  targets  became  scarce  and  additional  rescue 
ships  were  needed. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  in  a paper  written  when 
he  was  a young  lieutenant,  said  : 


The  military  value  of  any  vessel  designed  for 
war  purposes  depends  largely  on  the  follow- 
ing factors : 

A.  C communication,  or  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  information  or  battle  orders 
either  before  or  during  contact  with  an  enemy. 

B.  Mobility , or  the  ability  to  move  quickly 
from  place  to  place  in  all  conditions  of 
weather.  Under  this  factor  may  be  included 
the  habitability  of  the  vessel,  or  its  ability  to 
maintain  a crew  in  normal  health  and  fighting 
power. 

C.  Invulnerability , or  the  ability  to  resist 
attack. 

D.  Offensive  strength , or  the  ability  to  deal 
a telling  blow  when  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 

TYPE  DESIGNATION 

Ship  type  designation  lists  for  13  categories  of 
Navy  ships  and  craft  are  included  in  the  “Type 
Designations”  beginning  on  page  703.  Also  ap- 
pended are  lists  of  Coast  Guard  designations ; ship 
designation  letter  prefixes;  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  U.S.  Army  ship  classifications;  NATO 
ship  type  indicators  for  Allied  use;  and  the  joint 
Vietnamese-United  States  Navy  junk  type  classi- 
fication system. 

Designations  currently  in  use  or  officially  in 
effect  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) . All  others 
are  no  longer  in  use.  Designations  are  grouped 
within  each  category  by  alphabetically  arranged 
letter  symbol,  followed  by  earlier  designations 
which  did  not  carry  symbols.  These  older  designa- 
tions, going  back  in  many  instances  to  the  Revolu- 
tion or  beyond,  are  grouped  under  their  closest 
modern  equivalents. 

Type  names  and  designation  symbols  are  sub- 
ject to  change  over  the  years.  Former  designations 
are  indicated  within  each  entry  by  “ex-,”  subse- 
quent redesignations  by  “later-.”  The  earlier  or 
later  nomenclature  referred  to  will  be  found  with- 
in the  same  general  type  category  unless  other- 
wise specified.  The  entry  for  an  unidentified 
nomenclature  can  be  found  by  consulting  the 
“Ship  Nomenclature  Index”  beginning  on  page 
726.  Ship  type  designations  are  italicized ; refer- 
ences to  general  type  categories  are  in  Capitals. 

Duplicate  symbol  entries  are  included  where 
there  is  more  than  one  use  of  a symbol  (APA, 
for  instance,  signified  Attack  Transport  from 
World  War  II  until  1968 ; but  in  the  1930's  it  stood 
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for  Animal  Transport) ; where  a nomenclature  is 
officially  shifted  from  one  type  category  to  an- 
other (such  as  the  DE,  which  over  a quarter  cen- 
tury has  been  classed  under  Destroyers,  Patrol 
Ships,  and  Ocean  Escorts) ; or  where  a cross-ref- 
erence is  necessary.  Variations  of  nomenclature 
within  the  same  symbol,  where  the  function  re- 
mains the  same,  are  grouped  under  the  same  entry. 

Ship  types  are  listed  under  the  general  type 
categories  (Cruisers,  Mine  Warfare  Types,  etc.)  as 
they  are  or  were  officially  assigned,  with  appro- 
priate cross-references  where  needed.  When  the 
letter-symbol  system  was  first  established  it  was 
intended  that  the  first  letter  of  a symbol  should 
indicate  the  type  category ; as,  B for  Battleships, 
A for  Auxiliary  ships,  and  so  on.  Since  the  letter- 
symbol  system  began  in  1920,  many  exceptions  to 
this  principle  have  arisen.  Ships  with  a letter  pre- 
fix denoting  one  category  are  assigned  to  another 
while  retaining  the  original  symbol.  A new  type 
category  will  be  setup,  with  types  assigned  to  it 
from  other  categories;  these  types  will  sometimes 
retain  their  old  symbols.  For  example,  the  category 
of  Mine  Vessels,  established  in  1928,  was  assigned 
ships  with  symbols  beginning  with  A,  C,  and  D ; it 
was  not  until  the  1950’s  that  most  minecraft  re- 
ceived new  symbols  prefixed  with  M.  Amphibious 
warfare  types  were  considered  Auxiliary  Ships 
until  1942,  when  the  prefix  L was  applied  to  land- 
ing ships  and  craft;  but  several  amphibious  types 
such  as  the  AKA  and  APA  continued  to  bear  the 
Auxiliary  (A)  prefix  until  1968. 

Ship  types  will  frequently  be  reassigned  from 
one  category  to  another,  as  noted  above.  In  all 
cases,  the  main  entry  or  entries  for  any  nomen- 
clature will  fall  under  the  type  category  or  cate- 
gories to  which  it  is  or  has  been  officially  assigned, 
with  cross-references  under  any  apparent  listing. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  the  DM ; former  de- 
stroyers converted  to  fast  minelayers.  Though  ap- 
parently classed  with  Destroyers  (symbol  letter 
D).,  this  type  was  always  grouped  under  Mine 
Warfare  ships ; thus,  the  main  entry  for  DM  would 
be  there,  with  a cross-reference  entry  under 
Destroyers. 

General  Order  541  of  17  July  1920  established 
the  letter-symbol  system  of  ship  designation  in  use 
today.  The  current  ship  classification  directive, 
reproduced  on  the  following  pages,  illustrates  the 
extent  to  which  this  system  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped over  the  years  to  meet  the  Navy’s  changing 
needs. 


“General  Order 

No.  541 

Navy  Department, 

Office  of  Naval  Operations, 

W ashing  ton,  D.O.,  -July  17 , 1920. 

STANDARD  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  NAVAL  VESSELS. 

1.  In  order  to  provide  a standard  nomenclature 
for  types  and  classes  of  vessels  comprised  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  as  well  as  a standard  system  of  iden- 
tification numbers  which  may  be  used,  where  per- 
tinent, in  correspondence  and  for  the  marking  of 
spare  parts  and  the  like,  there  will  be  published  an- 
nually a “Ships’  Data  Book,”  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  will  contain 
the  standard  nomenclature,  identification  numbers, 
and  abbreviations  for  naval  vessels.  Such  nomen- 
clature, numbers,  and  abbreviations  shall  be  used 
in  official  correspondence  and  communications  and 
for  the  marking  of  spare  parts. 

2.  In  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  next  “Ships’ 
Data  Book,”  which  will  contain  the  approved 
standard  designations,  including  identification 
numbers  of  all  naval  vessels,  the  following  detailed 
list  shows  the  names  of  types,  type  designations, 
names  of  classes,  and  class  designations  to  be  in- 
cluded in  future  editions : 


Type  Class 

Type  designa-  Class  designa- 
tion tion 


Battleship B Battleship,  first  line BB 

Battleship,  second  line OBB 

Monitor,  first  line BM 

Monitor,  second  line OBM 

Cruiser C Battle  cruiser,  first  line CC 

Battle  cruiser,  second  line.  OCC 

Cruiser,  first  line CA 

Cruiser,  second  line OCA 

Light  cruiser,  first  line CL 

Light  cruiser,  second  line.  OCL 

Aircraft  carrier,  first  line..  CV 

Aircraft  carrier,  second  OCY 

line. 

Minelayer,  first  line CM 

Minelayer,  second  line OCM 

Destroyer D Destroyer,  first  line DD 

Destroyer,  second  line ODD 

Destroyer  leader DL 

Light  minelayer DM 

Submarine S Submarine,  first  line SS 

Submarine,  second  line OSS 

Fleet  submarine,  first  SF 

line. 

Fleet  submarine,  second  OSF 

line. 

Cruiser  submarine SC 

Minelaying  submarine SM 
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Type  Class 

Type  designa-  Class  designa- 
tion tion 


Patrol  vessel P Eagle PE 

Submarine  chaser PC 

Gunboat PG 

Yacht PY 

Auxiliary A Destroyer  tender AD 

Submarine  tender AS 

Lighter-than-air  craft  AZ 

tender. 

Heavier-than-air  craft  AV 

tender. 

Repair  ship AR 

Storeship AF 

Collier AC 

Oiler AO 

Ammunition  ship AE 

Cargo  ship AK 

Transport AP 

Hospital  ship AH 

Fleet  tug AT 

Minesweeper AM 

Auxiliaries,  miscellaneous.  AG 

Lighter-than-  Z Rigid  dirigible ZR 

air  craft.  Nonrigid  dirigible ZN 

Kite  balloon ZK 

Heavier-than-  V Fighting  plane VF 

air  craft.  Observation  plane VO 

Scouting  plane VS 

Patrol  plane VP 

Torpedo  and  bombing  VT 

plane. 

Fleet  plane VG 

District  craft— _ Y Ash  lighter YA 

Ambulance  boat YH 

Ammunition  lighter YE 

Coal  barge YC 

Car  float YCF 

Fueling  barge YCD 

Floating  derrick YD 

Dredge YM 

Freight  lighter YF 

Garbage  lighter YG 

Heating  scow YHT 

Mud  scow YMD 

Oil  barge.  YO 

Ferry  boat  and  launch YFB 

Piledriver YPD 

Stevedoring  barge YS 

Torpedo  testing  barge YTT 

Water  barge YW 

Floating  workshop YR 

Seaplane  barge YV 

District  tug YT 

District  patrol YP 


Note. — Vessels  taken  over  temporarily  by  the  Navy  will  have 
designating  letters  and  numbers  assigned  according  to  the  type 
and  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  Identification  numbers  for 
such  vessels  will  always  be  preceded  by  the  letter  “X,”  indicating 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  assignment ; for  example,  if  there 
were  already  four  heavier-than-air  craft  tenders  in  the  Navy,  and 
a fifth  were  taken  in  temporarily,  It  would  be  given  an  identifica- 
tion number  XAV5.  The  number  "5”  should  not  be  again  used  for 
vessels  of  this  class  ; the  next  heavier-than-air  craft  tender  built 
or  taken  over  would  be  “6.” 

R.  E.  Coontz, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nawy.'’’’ 


The  following  directive  prescribes  the  system  of 
ship  nomenclature  now  in  use.  It  introduced  a num- 
ber of  changes.  All  amphibious  warfare  types  now 
bear  symbols  beginning  with  L;  all  minecraft 
symbols  now  begin  with  M.  Combatant  types  have 
been  subdivided,  with  separate  lists  for  “ships” 
and  “craft.”  Two  new  type  categories,  Ocean  Es- 
corts and  Riverine  Warfare  Craft,  have  appeared. 
A number  of  new  designations  have  been  created, 
and  some  old  ones  changed.  The  practice  of  omit- 
ting the  parentheses  from  the  N (nuclear  propul- 
sion) suffix,  begun  in  1967,  has  been  reiterated. 

“DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.C.  20350 

SECNAVINST  5030.1E 

OP-30 

Ser  1595P30 

14  August  1968 

SECNAV  INSTRUCTION  5030.1E 
F rom : Secretary  of  the  N avy 
To : All  Ships  and  Stations 

Subj : Classifications  of  naval  ships  and  craft 

Enel:  (1)  List  of  Combatant  Ship  Classifica- 

tions 

(2)  List  of  Combatant  Craft  Classifica- 
tions 

(3)  List  of  Auxiliary  Ship  Classifications 

(4)  List  of  Service  Craft  Classifications 

1.  Purpose.  This  Instruction  promulgates  the  lists 
of  classifications  of  naval  ships  and  craft  contained 
in  enclosures  (1)  through  (4). 

2.  Cancellation.  This  Instruction  supersedes  and 
cancels  SECNAV  Instruction  5030. ID  of  3 October 
1967. 

3.  Special  Instructions 

a.  The  arrangement  within  categories  and  sub- 
categories is  alphabetical  by  symbol. 

b.  Letter  prefixes  shall  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  classification  symbols  as  follows: 

E — To  indicate  a prototype  ship  or  craft 
that  is  in  an  experimental  or  develop- 
mental status. 

T — To  indicate  that  a ship  is  assigned  to 
MSTS  (Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service) . 

F — To  indicate  that  a ship  is  being  con- 
structed for  a foreign  government. 
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c.  The  letter  “N”  when  used  as  the  last  letter  of 
a ship  classification  symbol  denotes  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. When  used  as  the  last  letter  of  a service 
craft  classification  symbol,  the  letter  “N”  indicates 
a non-self-propelled  version  of  a similar  self- 
propelled  service  craft. 

d.  Parentheses  shall  not  be  used  to  separate  any 
letters  in  classification  symbols. 

Charles  F.  Baird, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


SECNAVINST  5030.1E 
14  August  1968 

List  of  Combatant  Ship  Classifications 


1.  Warships: 

Battleship BB 

Cruisers : 

Heavy  Cruiser CA 

Guided  Missile  Cruiser CG 

Guided  Missile  Cruiser  (nuclear  propulsion)  _ _ CGN 

Light  Cruiser CL 

Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser CLG 

Command  Ship CC 

Aircraft  Carriers: 

Attack  Aircraft  Carrier CVA 

Attack  Aircraft  Carrier  (nuclear  propulsion)  _ _ CVAN 

ASW  Support  Aircraft  Carrier CVS 

Training  Aircraft  Carrier CVT 

Destroyers : 

Destroyer DD 

Guided  Missile  Destroyer DDG 

Frigate DL 

Guided  Missile  Frigate DLG 

Guided  Missile  Frigate  (nuclear  propulsion)..  DLGN 
Ocean  Escorts: 

Escort  Ship DE 

Guided  Missile  Escort  Ship DEG 

Radar  Picket  Escort  Ship DER 

Submarines: 

Submarine SS 

Submarine  (nuclear  propulsion) SSN 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  (nuclear 

propulsion) SSBN 

Guided  Missile  Submarine SSG 

Patrol  Ships: 

Patrol  Escort PCE 

Patrol  Rescue  Escort PCER 

Patrol  Gunboat PG 

2.  Amphibious  Warfare  Ships: 

Amphibious  Command  Ship LCC 

Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship LFR 

Amphibious  Fire  Support  Ship LFS 

Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (general  purpose) LHA 

Amphibious  Cargo  Ship LKA 

Amphibious  Transport LPA 

Amphibious  Transport  Dock LPD 

Amphibious  Assault  Ship LPH 

Amphibious  Transport  (small) LPR 

Amphibious  Transport  Submarine LPSS 

Dock  Landing  Ship LSD 

Tank  Landing  Ship LST 

3.  Mine  Warfare  Ships: 

Mine  Countermeasures  Ship MCS 

Minehunter,  Coastal MHC 

Minelayer,  Coastal MMC 

Minelayer,  Fast MMD 

Minelayer,  Fleet MMF 

Minesweeper,  Coastal  (nonmagnetic) MSC 

Minesweeper,  Coastal  (old) MSCO 


Minesweeper,  Fleet  (steel  hull) MSF 

Minesweeper,  Ocean  (nonmagnetic) MSO 

Minesweeper,  Special  (device) MSS 

List  of  Combatant  Craft  Classifications 

1.  Patrol  Craft: 

Patrol  Craft  (hydrofoil) PCH 

Patrol  Craft,  Submarine PCS 

Patrol  Gunboat  (hydrofoil) PGH 

Fast  Patrol  Craft PTF 

2.  Landing  Craft: 

Landing  Craft,  Assault LCA 

Landing  Craft,  Mechanized LCM 

Landing  Craft,  Personnel,  Large LCPL 

Landing  Craft,  Personnel,  Ramped LCPR 

Landing  Craft,  Utility LCU 

Landing  Craft,  Vehicle,  Personnel LCVP 

Amphibious  Warping  Tug LWT 

3.  Mine  Countermeasures  Craft: 

Minehunter,  Auxiliary MHA 

Minesweeper,  Auxiliary MSA 

Minesweeping  Boat MSB 

Minesweeper,  Drone MSD 

Minesweeper,  Inshore MSI 

Minesweeping  Launch MSL 

Minesweeper,  River  (Converted  LCM-6) MSM 

Minesweeper,  Patrol MSR 

4.  Riverine  Warfare  Craft: 

Assault  Support  Patrol  Boat ASPB 

Armored  Troop  Carrier ATC 

Command  and  Control  Boat CCB 

Monitor MON 

Patrol  Air  Cushion  Vehicle PACV 

River  Patrol  Boat PBR 

Patrol  Crafo,  Inshore , PCF 


List  of  Auxiliary  Ships  Classifications 
1.  Auxiliary  Ships: 


Destroyer  Tender AD 

Degaussing  Ship ADG 

Ammunition  Ship AE 

Store  Ship AF 

Combat  Storeship AFS 

Miscellaneous AG 

Escort  Research  Ship AGDE 

Hydrofoil  Research  Ship AGEH 

Environmental  Research  Ship AGER 

Miscel  aneous  Command  Ship AGF 

Missile  Range  Instrumentation  Ship AGM 

Major  Communications  Relay  Ship AGMR 

Oceanographic  Research  Ship AGOR 

Radar  Picket  Ship AGR 

Surveying  Ship AGS 

Auxiliary  Submarine AGSS 

Technical  Research  Ship AGTR 

Hospital  Ship AH 

Cargo  Ship AK 

Cargo  Ship,  Dock AKD 

Light  Cargo  Ship AKL 

Stores  Issue  Ship AKS 

Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry AKV 

Vehicle  Cargo  Ship AKR 

Net  Laying  Ship „ ANL 

Oiler AO 

Fast  Combat  Support  Ship AOE 

Gasoline  Tanker AOG 

Replenishment  Oiler AOR 

Transport AP 

Self-propelled  Barracks  Ship APB 

Small  Coastal  Transport APC 

Repair  Ship AR 

Battle  Damage  Repair  Ship ARB 

Cable  Repairing  Ship ARC 

Internal  Combustion  Engine  Repair  Ship ARG 
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Landing  Craft  Repair  Ship ARL 

Salvage  Ship ARS 

Salvage  Lifting  Ship ARSD 

Salvage  Craft  Tender ARST 

Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (aircraft) ARVA 

Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (engine) ARVE 

Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (helicopter) : ARVH 

Submarine  Tender.  AS 

Submarine  Rescue  Ship ASR 

Auxiliary  Ocean  Tug ATA 

Fleet  Ocean  Tug ATF 

Salvage  Tug ATS 

Seaplane  Tender AV 

Advanced  Aviation  Base  Ship AVB 

Guided  Missile  Ship AVM 

Aviation  Supply  Ship AVS 

Auxiliary  Aircraft  Transport AVT 

Distilling  Ship AW 

Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship FDL 

Unclassified  Miscellaneous IX 


List  of  Service  Craft  Classifications 
1.  Service  Craft : 


Large  Auxiliary  Floating  Drydock  (non.  self. 

propelled) AFDB 

Small  Auxiliary  Floating  Drydock  (non-self- 

propelled) _ AFDL 

Medium  Auxiliary  Floating  Drydock  (non-self- 

propelled) AFDM 

Barracks  Craft  (non-self-propelled) APL 

Auxiliary  Repair  Drydock  (non-self-propelled)  - ARD 
Medium  Auxiliary  Repair  Drydock  (non-self- 

propelled) ARDM 

Submersible  Research  Vehicle  (nuclear  pro- 
pulsion)  NR 

Target  and  Training  Submarine  (self- 

propelled)  SST 

Submersible  Craft  (self-propelled) X 

Miscellaneous  Auxiliary  (self-propelled) YAG 

Open  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) YC 

Car  Float  (non-self-propelled) YCF 

Aircraft  Transportation  Lighter  (non-self- 

propelled)  Y C V 

Floating  Crane  (non-self-propelled) YD 

Diving  Tender  (non-self-propelled) YDT 

Covered  Lighter  (self-propelled) YF 

Ferryboat  or  Launch  (self-propelled) YFB 

Yard  Floating  Drydock  (non-self-propelled) . _ YFD 

Covered  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) YFN 

Large  Covered  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) YFNB 

Drydock  Companion  Craft  (non-self- 

propelled) ^ YFND 

Lighter  (special  purpose)  (non-self-propelled) ..  YFNX 

Floating  Power  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YFP 

Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (self-propelled) __  YFR 
Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (non-self- 

propelled) YFRN 

Covered  Lighter  (range-tender)  (self-pro- 
pelled)  YFRT 

Harbor  Utility  Craft  (self-propelled) YFU 

Garbage  Lighter  (self-propelled) YG 

Garbage  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) YGN 

Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Heavy  (non-self-pro- 
pelled)  YHLC 

Dredge  (self-propelled) YM 

Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Medium  (non-self-pro- 
pelled)  YMLC 

Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Light  (self-propelled) YLLC 

Gate  Craft  (non-self-propelled) YNG 

Fuel  Oil  Barge  (self-propelled) YO 

Gasoline  Barge  (self-propelled) YOG 

Gasoline  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YOGN 

Fuel  Oil  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YON 

Oil  Storage  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YOS 

Patrol  Craft  (self-propelled) YP 

Floating  Pile  Driver  (non-self-propelled) YPD 

Floating  Workshop  (non-self-propelled) YR 


Repair  and  Berthing  Barge  (non-self-pro- 
pelled)   YRB 

Repair,  Berthing  and  Messing  Barge  (non-self- 

propelled) YRBM 

Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (hull)  (non-self- 

propelled) YRDH 

Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (machine)  (non- 

self-propelled) YRDM 

Radiological  Repair  Barge  (non-self-propelled).  YRR 

Salvage  Craft  Tender  (non-self-propelled) YRST 

Seaplaine  Wrecking  Derrick  (self-propelled) YSD 

Sludge  Removal  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YSR 

Large  Harbor  Tug  (self-propelled) YTB 

Small  Harbor  Tug  (self-propped) YTL 

Medium  Harbor  Tug  (self-propelled) YTM 

Drone  Aircraft  Catapult  Control  Craft  (self- 

propelled)  YV 

Water  Barge  (self-propelled) YW 

Water  Barge  (non-self-propelled) YWN” 


BATTLESHIPS 

Fleets  have  always  needed  heavyweight  cham- 
pions. In  its  historic  sense,  the  term  battleship  has 
meant,  through  the  centuries,  that  warship  type 
capable  of  inflicting  the  greatest  destruction  while 
withstanding  the  most  severe  punishment.  Thus 
the  heavy  war  galley  of  classical  times;  the  Vi- 
king ship,  side-armored  with  the  hanging  shields 
of  her  warriors;  and  the  armored  Korean  turtle 
ships  of  the  16th  century  were  all  battleships  in 
their  day.  Armament,  tactics,  and  the  ships  them- 
selves changed  greatly  over  the  years;  but  the 
battleship  remained  the  floating  fortress,  the 
decisive  naval  weapon,  the  ship  capable  of  taking 
the  greatest  fighting  power  to  sea. 

The  battleship  as  known  to  us — the  heavy  gun- 
armed capital  ship — began  to  take  form  toward 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Early  gun-carrying 
ships  were  armed  with  small  antipersonnel  weap- 
ons, and  tactics  still  consisted  of  grappling  and 
boarding  as  in  classical  times.  The  English  fleet 
that  met  the  Armada  in  1588  was  designed  along 
a new  principle,  mounting  heavy  battering  pieces 
capable  of  dismasting  or  sinking  an  opponent.  The 
heavy-armed  galleon  of  1588  was  thus  a remote 
ancestor  of  the  “dreadnought”  of  our  own  day. 

Later  improvements  in  sails  and  rigging 
brought  on  a growth  in  warship  size,  as  well  as  in 
weight  of  armament.  Concepts  of  tactics  gradu- 
ally evolved  as  seamen  sought  the  best  way  to  use 
the  firepower  of  their  fleets.  In  the  17th  century 
there  came  into  being  the  line-ahead  formation 
which  was  to  dominate  war  at  sea  for  some  300 
years,  last  being  used  in  action  at  Surigao  Strait 
in  1944. 

The  coming  of  the  battleline  made  greater 
homogeneity  of  force  necessary;  only  the  most 
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USS  Tallahassee — A monitor  tending  submarines  K-5  and  K-6  in  1916. 


powerful  warships  were  now  assigned  to  the  main 
battle  force,  lighter  ships  being  employed  in  sub- 
sidiary roles.  The  capital  ships  of  this  period, 
defined  as  “ships  fit  to  lie  in  the  line”  of  battle, 
came  to  be  known  as  “ships-of-the-line,”  or  “line- 
of -battle  ships,”  later  abbreviated  to  “battleships.” 

By  mid- 17th  century  the  battleship  had  taken 
the  form  which  was  to  characterize  her  for  some 
two  centuries ; a blulf -bowed,  heavily  built  sailing 
ship  carrying  the  heaviest  possible  weight  of 
broadside  artillery.  The  bulky  hull  required  to 
accomodate  her  battery  made  her  a slow  sailer. 
The  battleship  thus  assumed  the  characteristics 
which  wTere  to  be  hers  right  up  to  the  1930’s;  a 
large,  slow,  strongly-built  ship  mounting  the 
strongest  possible  battery. 

On  20  November  1776  the  Continental  Congress 
authorized  construction  of  three  74-gun  ships-of- 
the-line.  Only  one  of  these,  America , was  actually 
built ; this  first  capital  ship  built  in  America  was 
laid  down  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  and  launched  5 
November  1782.  Congress  had,  however,  previ- 
ously presented  her  to  France  to  replace  a French 


ship-of-the-line  lost  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  as  a 
token  of  American  gratitude  for  French  help  in 
our  War  of  Independence.  She  was  turned  over 
to  France  immediately  upon  launching,  and 
served  in  the  French  Navy. 

While  warship  development  in  the  United 
States  after  the  Revolution  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  frigates  and  sloops,  there  were  those 
who  advocated  the  construction  of  battleships  to 
produce  a balanced  fleet.  Plans  for  capital  ship 
construction  got  no  farther  than  the  design  stage 
until  the  War  of  1812  found  the  United  States 
facing  an  overwhelmingly  large  British  Navy. 
Single-ship  actions  with  British  warships,  while 
good  for  morale,  could  not  break  the  British 
blockade;  it  was  soon  considered  apparent  that 
only  ships-of-the-line  could  do  this.  Authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  2 January  1813,  ships-of-the- 
line  Independence , Franklin , and  Washington 
were  laid  down.  Independence  was  the  first  of  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  battleships  to  put  to  sea.  Launching 
22  June  1814,  she  got  underway  as  soon  as  her 
guns  could  be  mounted.  With  famed  frigate  Con- 
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stitution,  she  protected  the  approaches  to  Boston 
Harbor  against  British  raids.  Washington  and 
Franklin  commissioned  in  1815  and  1817,  respec- 
tively, and  saw  postwar  service. 

Ships  of  the  line  Chippewa  and  New  Orleans , 
laid  down  on  Lake  Ontario,  were  canceled  on  the 
stocks  when  the  War  of  1812  ended.  Work  had 
begun  on  nine  more  battleships  by  the  early  1820’s, 
but  of  these  only  Columbus , Delaware , North 
Carolina , Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  were  to  com- 
mission as  ships-of-the-line.  Two  more  were 
finally  completed  as  storeships  during  the  Civil 
War;  the  incomplete  hulks  of  the  last  two  were 
ultimately  scrapped  on  the  stocks.  Pennsylvania , 
a “four-decker”  pierced  for  136  guns,  was  the 
largest  sail  warship  ever  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  sailing 
ship’s  day  was  past.  The  steam  engine  and  screw 
propeller,  together  with  the  heavy  shell  gun  firing 
explosive  projectiles,  had  made  her  obsolete.  Shell 
guns,  and  the  new  rifled  guns  with  greatly 
increased  range,  accuracy,  and  penetrating  power, 


had  made  the  old  “close-alongside”  tactics  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  mid-1850’s  both  the  United  States 
and  England  built  new  classes  of  powerful  pro- 
peller-driven steam  frigates.  These  ships,  mount- 
ing heavy  shell  guns,  could  well  be  considered  the 
capital  ships  of  their  day  in  terms  of  hitting 
power.  Lt.  Comdr.  (later  Rear  Adm.)  John 
Dahlgren  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  advance  in  warship  armament.  Long  a 
pioneer  in  scientific  ordnance  development,  Dahl- 
gren designed  and  tested  heavy  shell  guns  which 
were  to  form  a significant  part  of  our  Civil  War 
naval  armament.  A prophetic  advocate  of  the 
“dreadnought”  principle,  he  argued  that  “the 
greatest  strength  will  be  found  in  the  simplicity 
and  concentration  of  guns  of  one  caliber,  if  this 
caliber  is  the  largest  which  it  is  practical  for  ships 
to  carry.” 

Even  as  the  new  steam  frigates  joined  the  fleet, 
however,  they  were  themselves  becoming  obsolete. 
The  devastating  effect  of  shellfire  on  wooden  ships 
made  it  clear  that  armor  protection  was  needed. 


USS  Oregon  (BB-3) 
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Anglo-French  naval  rivalry  in  the  late  1850’s 
reached  its  climax  with  the  building  of  France’s 
Globe , the  first  seagoing  ironclad  warship,  a 
broadside  ship  with  her  wooden  hull  protected  by 
iron  plates.  The  British  replied  with  Warrior  of 
1861,  the  first  iron-hulled  ironclad. 

Shortly  after  our  Civil  War  began  in  1861 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a blockade  of  the 
South,  and  the  Navy  began  to  put  it  into  effect. 
Confederate  industry  was  relatively  limited;  it 
was  realized  that  the  blockade  would  prove  fatal 
unless  soon  broken.  Lt.  John  M.  Brooke,  CSN, 
proposed  construction  of  an  ironclad  to  break  the 
blockade  at  Hampton  Roads.  Even  one  ironclad, 
he  argued,  would  help  to  even  the  odds  as  the 
Union  Fleet  was  still  entirely  of  wood.  Brooke’s 
plan  was  approved,  and  a design  was  quickly 
drawn  up.  The  burned  hulk  of  the  Federal  steam 
frigate  Merrimack , scuttled  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  when  Virginia  seceded,  had  been  raised.  Her 
engines  were  put  in  working  order  and  work  was 
begun  on  her  conversion  to  a broadside-firing 
ironclad  ram,  “at  the  expense  and  delay  of  every 
other  work  on  hand  if  necessary.” 

News  of  the  Confederate  ironclad  under  con- 
struction soon  reached  Washington.  A proposed 
ironclad  design  by  John  Ericsson  impressed  the 
Navy  and  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln. 
Ericsson  was  authorized  to  begin  immediate  con- 
struction to  meet  the  new  Confederate  menace. 

Monitor , as  Ericsson  named  his  new  ship,  was  a 
total  departure  from  traditional  warship  design. 
Her  flat-bottomed  iron  hull  was  protected  by  a 
wooden  deck  overlaid  with  iron  plates,  with  an 
armored  “belt”  projecting  dowmvard  from  this 
deck  around  the  hull.  On  her  low,  flush  deck  were 
mounted  a small  armored  pilothouse  and  a large, 
cylindrical  armored  turret  containing  two  11 -inch 
smoothbore  Dahlgren  shell  guns.  Commissioned 
25  February  1862,  she  was  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first 
ironclad  and  the  first  armored  warship  to  mount 
a revolving  turret.  Monitor  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Hampton  Roads,  and  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  8 March  1862 — the  moment  when  she  was  most 
desperately  needed. 

Only  hours  before  Monitor  arrived,  the  Con- 
federate Virginia — the  former  Merrimack — had 
steamed  into  Hampton  Roads  to  challenge  the 
blockading  Federal  Fleet.  By  dusk  she  had  sunk 
the  wooden  sloop-of-war  Cumberland  and  frigate 
Congress  as  the  heaviest  shot  glanced  from  her 
armor.  Drawing  off  for  the  night,  Virginia  re- 


turned the  next  morning  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  squadron.  Monitor  was  now 
there  to  meet  her.  The  outcome  of  the  dogged  toe- 
to-toe  duel  which  followed  has  long  been  disputed. 
What  was,  however,  beyond  argument  was  that 
the  actions  of  8 and  9 March  1862  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  “wooden  walls,”  and  marked  the  coming-of- 
age  of  the  armored  warship. 

Many  types  of  armored  ships  were  built  here 
and  abroad  in  the  years  that  followed.  Some  were 
seagoing  broadside  ships;  others  were  turreted, 
shallow-draft  descendants  of  the  original  Moni- 
tor. In  1864  the  United  States  launched  two  sea- 
going monitors;  the  name  of  the  first  armored 
turret  ship  had  become  the  generic  name  for  the 
entire  type.  By  war’s  end  in  1865  four  more  sea- 
going monitors  of  the  Kalamazoo  class  were  under 
construction.  Among  the  largest  ships  of  any  type 
ordered  during  the  war,  these  twin-turret  ships 
were  345  feet  long  and  carried  four  15-inch  Dahl- 
grens.  Designed  to  fight  their  guns  in  a seaway, 
unlike  the  earlier  monitors,  these  ships  would 
probably  have  been  the  equal  of  any  European 
ironclad.  Construction  was  suspended  after  Ap- 
pomattox, and  the  incomplete  hulks  were  later 
scrapped. 

Little  design  progress  was  made  after  the  Civil 
War.  With  the  coming  of  the  new  Navy  of  the 
1880's,  some  of  the  old  monitors  still  in  reserve 
were  modernized,  and  new  ones  were  built.  Beamy, 
low-freeboard  turret  ships  as  their  predecessors, 
the  new  monitors  differed  in  having  superstruc- 
tures, tall  masts  and  prominent  stacks. 

By  the  1890’s,  advances  in  warship  design  had 
made  the  monitor  obsolete.  For  her  time,  she  had 
represented  a bold  new  advance  in  naval  architec- 
ture. She  had  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  had  greatly  influenced  warship 
design  here  and  abroad.  With  her  armored  hull, 
centerline  turrets,  and  generally-homogeneous 
heavy  main  battery,  she  was  a true  forerunner  of 
the  mighty  dreadnought  of  the  next  century. 
Work  is  now  underway  on  the  salvaging  of  mon- 
itor Tecumseh , lost  during  Farragut’s  attack  on 
Mobile  Bay  in  1864.  Raised  and  restored,  she 
should  provide  this  generation  with  a look  at  one 
of  our  country's  earliest  armored  warships.  In 
1888  the  keel  was  laid  for  our  first  steel  battleship, 
USS  Maine.  319  feet  long,  Maine  displaced  6,682 
tons  and  mounted  four  10-inch  guns  and  six  6- 
inch  guns.  A second  battleship,  Texas , was  laid 
down  8 months  later  but  commissioned  a month 
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USS  Delaware  (BB-28)  in  the  stormy  North  Atlantic,  on  at-sea  training  for  Midshipmen,  circa  1920. 


before  Maine;  Texas , was  thus  the  first  to  com- 
mission of  our  Navy’s  modem  steel  battleships. 

Between  1891  and  1905  the  United  States  laid 
down  25  more  battleships.  These  were  all  of  the 
pre-dreadnought  type,  with  a mixed  battery  of 
four  heavy  guns  (12-  or  13-inch),  a number  of 
intermediate-caliber  guns  ranging  from  4-  to  8- 
inch,  and  a secondary  battery  of  small,  rapid-fire 
guns  for  defense  against  torpedo  boats  and  small 
craft.  Lengths  and  displacements  gradually  in- 
creased, as  did  the  quality  of  armor  protection. 

Maine , destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  Havana 
Harbor  15  February  1898,  was  the  first  U.S.  battle- 
ship lost  to  enemy  action.  The  five  remaining 
battleships  then  in  commission  served  in  Cuban 
waiters  during  the  campaign  which  culminated  in 
the  Battle  of  Santiago.  Oregon  set  a record  for  her 
day  in  making  a hitherto-unparalleled  voyage 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Key  West  in  time  to  see 
action ; 14,500  miles  in  record  time  without  engine 
breakdown,  unheard  of  in  those  days  of  recipro- 
cating engines. 

American  battleships  again  made  history  when 
16  of  them  got  underway  from  Hampton  Roads 
16  December  1907  on  an  epochmaking  voyage 
around  the  world.  Steaming  over  46,000  miles  be- 
fore anchoring  again  in  Hampton  Roads  22  Feb- 
ruary 1909,  these  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet, 


so-called  from  the  peacetime  color  scheme  worn 
by  U.S.  ships  at  the  time,  demonstrated  the  pur- 
pose and  power  of  the  United  States.  It  was  now 
clear  that  we  were  determined  to  assert  our  vital 
interests  at  sea  where  necessary. 

Even  before  the  Great  White  Fleet  sailed,  one 
of  the  most  significant  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
capital  ship  had  taken  place.  On  10  February 
1906  HMS  Dreadnought , the  first  modern  “all- 
big-gun” battleship,  was  launched  at  Portsmouth, 
England. 

Naval  architects  and  thinkers  both  here  and 
abroad  had  for  some  years  advocated  construction 
of  battleships  with  homogeneous  main  batteries 
of  heavy  guns  in  place  of  the  “mixed”  batteries 
then  in  use.  In  the  United  States,  William  S.  Sims 
and  Homer  Poundstone  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  big-gun  ship.  In  October  1903  the  Navy’s 
General  Board  requested  designs  for  such  a war- 
ship, and  on  3 March  1905  Congress  authorized 
construction  of  our  first  “dreadnoughts.”  South 
Carolina  (BB-26)  and  Michigan  (BB-27),  16,000 
tons  and  453  feet  long,  mounted  eight  12-inch  guns 
in  centerline  turrets. 

Battleship  design  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
years  following.  Britain  and  Germany  embarked 
on  ambitious  building  programs;  by  late  1914  these 
two  powers  had  41  dreadnought  battleships  and 
15  battle  cruisers  in  commission.  Many  other  na- 
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tions,  both  great  powers  and  smaller  countries, 
built  or  ordered  these  new  weapons.  American 
battleships  grew  larger  and  more  powerful.  Dela- 
ware (BB-28)  and  North  Dakota  (BB-29)  were 
armed  with  ten  12-inch  guns;  North  Dakota  was 
the  first  turbine-propelled  U.S.  battleship,  while 
Delaware  received  the  first  naval  installation  of 
the  new  gyrocompass.  The  Florida  (BB-30)  class 
carried  the  same  armament  as  the  Delawares , 
while  the  Wyoming  (BB-32)  class  added  two 
more  12-inch  guns.  New  York  (BB-34)  and  Texas 
(BB-35)  introduced  the  14-inch  gun,  carrying 
10  of  them  and  being  termed  “superdread- 
noughts,” a term  to  be  used  throughout  the  battle- 
ship’s history  to  describe  any  ship  considered  par- 
ticularly large  and  heavily  armed  for  her  day. 
Nevada  (BB-36)  and  Oklahoma  (BB-37)  were 
the  first  American  capital  ships  to  use  triple  tur- 
rets, pairing  two  of  them  with  superfiring  twin 
turrets  to  carry  their  ten  14-incli  guns  in  a “mixed” 
arrangement  unique  to  their  class.  These  were  the 
first  of  our  oil- fueled  battleships,  Oklahoma  being 
the  last  to  use  reciprocating  engines.  Their  armor 
was  arranged  in  an  “all-or-nothing”  scheme,  vital 
points  being  heavily  protected  and  the  rest  of  the 
hull  and  superstructures  left  unarmored. 

During  this  same  period  another  related  type 
made  her  appearance;  the  battle  cruiser.  The 


“brainchild”  of  England’s  Sir  John  Fisher,  fhe 
battle  cruiser  was  a lightly-armored  ship  of  bat- 
tleship size,  carrying  battleship-caliber  guns,  and 
faster  than  any  existing  battleship  or  heavy  cruis- 
er. The  United  States  laid  down  such  ships  in 
1920-21,  six  ships  of  the  Lexington  (CC-1)  class 
designed  to  carry  eight  16-inch  guns  at  a speed 
of  35  knots.  Postwar  naval  disarmament  canceled 
four  of  the  class;  Lexington  herself  and  sister 
Saratoga  completed  in  1927  as  aircraft  carriers. 

World  War  I saw  the  completion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (BB-38)  and  Arizona  (BB-39).Th ^Penn- 
sylvania^ carried  twelve  14-inch  guns.  They  were 
followed  by  Neto  Mexico  (BB-40),  Mississippi 
(BB-41)  and  Idaho  (BB-42),  similar  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  but  with  improved  hull  form  and 
compartmentation.  New  Mexico  was  our  first  bat- 
tleship to  employ  turboelectric  drive. 

American  battleships  were  sent  to  Europe  with 
our  entry  into  World  War  I.  Six  U.S.  dread- 
noughts based  at  Scapa  Flow  and  operated  with 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea;  three 
others  based  at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland.  Earlier  pre- 
dreadnoughts  escorted  Atlantic  convoys  and 
trained  seamen;  the  mixed  batteries  which  ren- 
dered them  tactically  obsolete  made  them  useful 
gunnery  training  ships.  Pre-dreadnought  Minne- 
sota (BB-22)  struck  a mine  in  the  Atlantic  29 


Battleships  rendering  honors  to  President  Wilson  in  George  Washington  returning  from  the  peace  conference  February 

1919. 
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September  1918,  becoming  the  pnly  American 
battleship  damaged  by  enemy  action  in  the  war. 

Hoping  for  an  era  of  peace,  most  powers  re- 
duced naval  armaments  after  World  War  I.  The 
1922  Washington  Treaty  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent another  arms  race.  Under  this  treaty,  27  U.S. 
battleships  went  to  the  scrapyards  or  were  ex- 
pended as  targets.  Sixteen  of  these  were  old  pre- 
dreadnoughts ; four  more  were  our  earliest  dread- 
noughts, by  now  obsolete.  The  remaining  seven 
were  new  ships,  discarded  before  completion.  Six 
of  these  were  to  have  been  “ultimate  dreadnoughts” 
of  the  South  Dakota  (BB-49)  class,  mounting 
twelve  16-inch  guns  and  displacing  over  43,000 
tons. 

Two  near-sister  classes  emerged  in  the  years 
after  World  War  I.  Tennessee  (BB-43)  and  Cali- 
fornia (BB-44)  were  armed  with  twelve  14-inch 
guns  and  were  followed  by  Colorado  (BB-45), 
Maryland  (BB-46),  and  West  Virginia  (BB-48), 
carrying  eight  16-inch  guns.  Virtually  identical  in 
appearance  and  characteristics  except  for  their 
main  batteries,  they  were  heavily  protected  and 
propelled  by  turboelectric  powerplants. 

The  years  that  followed  were  a period  of  econ- 
omy and  modernization.  With  appropriations 
slender,  the  Navy  spread  its  funds  across  the  bat- 
tleship force  in  a careful  program  of  refits  de- 
signed to  maintain  a high  level  of  efficiency.  Oil 
replaced  coal  in  the  older  ships.  Most  cage  masts 
were  replaced  by  massive  tripods  to  bear  the 
weight  of  improved  fire-control  equipment.  Tur- 
rets were  altered  to  allow  heavy  guns  greater 
elevation,  increasing  their  range.  Catapults  were 
fitted  to  handle  the  new  observation  airplanes.  In 
the  early  1930’s  the  three  New  Mexico s were  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  Antitorpedo  bulges,  added  over- 
head armor,  and  new  geared  turbines  made  them 
the  fleet’s  most  modern  and  best-protected  capital 
ships. 

The  London  naval  limitation  treaty  of  1931 
now  took  its  toll ; Florida  was  scrapped,  Utah  be- 
came a target  ship,  and  Wyoming  lost  her  armor 
and  part  of  her  machinery  and  battery  to  become  a 
training  ship. 

The  airplane’s  challenge  to  the  surface  ship 
had  been  recognized  before  our  entry  into  World 
War  I.  As  early  as  1916  Pennsylvania  and  Okla- 
homa were  the  first  U.S.  battleships  to  receive 
antiaircraft  guns.  By  the  1930’s  heavy  machine 
guns  were  added  for  close-in  defense. 

As  the  shadow  of  war  once  again  grew  closer, 


the  great  powers  resumed  construction  of  capital 
ships.  The  United  States  began  a new  building 
program  in  1937  with  North  Carolina  (BB-55) ; 
her  sister,  Washington  (BB-56)  followed  the 
next  year.  These  new  35,000-tonners  mounted  nine 
improved  16-inch  guns  and  an  unprecedentedly 
heavy  secondary  battery  of  twenty  5-inch  and 
many  smaller  antiaircraft  guns.  The  South  Dako- 
ta (BB-57)  class  was  laid  down  in  1939^0.  South 
Dakota  and  her  sisters  Indiana  (BB-58),  Massa- 
chusetts (BB-59),and  Alabama  (BB-60)  carried 
the  same  battery  as  the  North  Carolinasf  but  their 
close-range  antiaircraft  defenses  were  increased 
as  was  their  overhead  armor  protection.  With 
greater  freeboard  for  better  gunnery  performance 
in  heavy  seas,  their  superstructure  was  compact- 
ly designed  to  improve  fields  of  antiaircraft  fire. 

The  ultimate  in  American  battleship  construc- 
tion was  reached  with  the  Iowa  (BB-61)  class. 
Iowa , New  Jersey  (BB-62),  Missouri  (BB-63) 
and  Wisconsin  (BB-64)  were  laid  down  in  1940 
and  1941  as  war  burst  into  full  fury  in  Europe; 
tw.o  sister  ships,  ordered  at  the  same  time,  were 
laid  down  later  and  canceled  before  completion. 
The  loivas  were  armed  with  nine  further- 
improved  16-inch  guns  and  the  now-“standard” 
twenty-gun  5-inch  battery,  as  well  as  an  even  more 
formidable  array  of  lighter  antiaircraft  guns. 

The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  sank 
Arizona , Oklahoma , California , and  West  Vir- 
ginia, damaging  Pennsylvania , Maryland , Ten- 
nessee, and  Nevada.  Though  staggering,  this  was 
not  the  fatal  blow  many  at  the  time  thought  it 
to  be.  By  the  time  the  damaged  ships,  plus  sal- 
vaged California  and  West  Virginia , returned  to 
service  the  Pacific  war  had  taken  the  form  which 
was  to  characterize  it;  aircraft  carrier  striking 
forces  carrying  out  offensive  sweeps  to  gain  con- 
trol of  ocean  areas  and  clear  the  way  for  massive 
amphibious  landing  operations.  The  age  of  the 
battleline  was,  for  most  practical  purposes,  over 4  5 6 ; 
but  the  capital  ship’s  work  was  far  from  finished. 

The  carrier  battles  of  1942  demonstrated  the 
deadly  effectiveness  of  the  carrier  task  force  as 

4 South  Dakota,  fitted  as  a flagship,  carried  four  fewer  5-inch 

guns  than  her  sisters. 

6 Washington  and  South  Dakota  fought  a phase  of  the  naval 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal  on  the  night  of  14-15  November  1942. 
Washington  gunfire  so  damaged  the  Japanese  battleship  Kirishima 
that  she  was  scuttled.  From  1943  on,  a battleline  organization 
was  set  up  within  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces  ; if  attacked  by 
Japanese  surface  ships,  escorting  battleships  and  cruisers  would 
draw  off  from  the  carriers  and  form  for  surface  action.  Though 
never  needed,  it  was  considered  a necessary  precaution.  The  last 
battleship  surface  action  was  fought  at  Surigao  Strait  25  October 
1944,  during  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf. 
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the  new  striking  arm  of  the  fleet.  It  also  made 
manifest  the  carrier’s  own  vulnerability.  A car- 
rier’s offensive  and  defensive  strength  lay  in  her 
air  group.  Caught  by  enemy  air  or  surface  attack 
with  her  own  planes  elsewhere  or  unable  to  take  off, 
a carrier  was  in  mortal  peril.  By  late  1942  battle- 
ships were  joining  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  carrier  and  the  battleship 
could  efficiently  complement  each  other.  While  the 
carrier’s  planes  had  supplanted  the  battleship’s 
heavy  guns  as  the  “long  arm  of  the  fleet,”  the 
battleship  could  provide  the  thin-skinned  carriers 
with  the  heavy  close-in  protection  needed  against 
enemy  ships  and  planes.  The  working  partnership 
forged  in  the  grim  days  off  the  Solomons  would 
bear  fruit  off  the  coasts  of  Japan  nearly  3 years 
later. 

An  accelerated  modernization  program,  carried 
out  as  operational  schedules  allowed,  fitted  the  big 
ships  to  survive  air  and  undersea  attack.  Antiair- 
craft batteries  were  strengthened  and  updated,  and 
new  fire  control  systems  were  added.  Towering 
prewar  superstructures  gave  way  to  more  compact 
structures  festooned  with  antiaircraft  gun  tubs  and 
electronic  antennas.  Some  refits  simply  added 
light  armament  and  electronics;  other  ships  were 
completely  rebuilt,  producing  virtually  new  and 
much  more  powerful  men-of-war. 

As  new  carriers  joined  the  fleet  and  the  Allied 
counteroffensive  in  the  Pacific  got  underway,  new 
or  rebuilt  battleships  continued  to  report  for  duty. 
Speed  was  a principal  factor  in  determining  their 
function.  The  fast  new  North  Carolinas , South 
Dakotas , and  lowas  joined  the  fast  carrier  task 
forces,  protecting  the  carriers  as  they  launched 
air  strikes  on  Japanese-held  islands.  The  older 
ships  escorted  troop  convoys  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  for  protection  against  heavy  surface 
raiders.  As  the  amphibious  drive  across  the  Pacific 
began,  the  big  guns  of  the  older  battleships  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  landing  forces.  Heavy  armor- 
piercing  shells  from  the  old  dreadnaughts’  guns 
battered  the  landing  areas,  smashing  enemy  forti- 
fications. Through  training  and  months  of  experi- 
ence, many  of  the  old  battleships  became  “shore 
bombardment  specialists.”  Fire  support  doctrine, 
pioneered  by  the  Navy  and  Marines  before  World 
War  II,  was  refined  and  perfected  as  early  errors 
were  analyzed  and  their  lessons  understood.  Bat- 
tleship guns  supported  the  Allied  landings  in 
Normandy  and  helped  shatter  German  efforts  to 
counterattack  or  to  reinforce  coastal  defenses.  In 


a last  radio  broadcast  before  the  fall  of  Iwo  Jima, 
the  Japanese  commander  advised  Tokyo  that 
“however  firm  and  stout  pillboxes  you  may  build 
at  the  beach,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  bombard- 
ment of  the  main  armament  of  the  battleships. 
Power  of  the  American  warships  and  aircraft 
makes  every  landing  operation  possible  to  what- 
ever beachhead  they  like.”  After  landings  were 
completed,  the  battleships  would  remain  offshore 
to  deliver  heavy  fire  support,  approaching  to 
nearly  pointblank  range  to  put  their  shells  exactly 
where  needed. 

In  the  last  year  of  war,  the  carrier  forces  brought 
the  war  to  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Japan 
proper  first  felt  the  weight  of  battleship  shells 
when  South  Dakota , Indiana , and  Massachusetts 
closed  northern  Honshu  15  July  1945  to  hit  an 
iron  works  at  Kamaishi.  Other  war  targets  were 
pounded  by  the  fast  battleships  before  V-J  Day 
brought  hostilities  to  an  end. 

Surrender  documents  were  signed  in  Tokyo  Bay 
2 September  1945.  Battleships  had  felt  the  first 
blows  of  the  enemy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  had  sailed 
the  long,  hard  road  from  the  Solomons  through 
Micronesia  to  Japan;  it  was  thus  fitting  that  the 
scene  of  surrender  should  be  the  deck  of  battleship 
Missouri. 

World  War  II  had  also  seen  the  revival  of  the 
battle  cruiser.  The  United  States,  replying  to  Ger- 
many’s Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  as  well  as  to 
rumors  of  Japanese  supercruisers  said  to  be  under 
construction,  ordered  the  Alaska  (CB-1)  class  of 
large  cruisers.  Officially  classified  as  cruisers,  in 
terms  of  traditional  nomenclature  they  were  actu- 
ally battle  cruisers.  Lightly  armored,  as  were  their 
World  War  I ancestors,  Alaska  and  Guam  (CB-2) 
mounted  nine  12-inch  rifles  of  an  improved  design, 
as  well  as  a heavy  antiaircraft  battery.  Over  808 
feet  long  and  displacing  32,000  tons  fully  loaded, 
the  Alaskas  proved  themselves  well-suited  to  car- 
rier task  force  operations  when  they  entered  ser- 
vice in  1945. 

War's  end  found  the  United  States  with  23  bat- 
tleships and  two  battle  cruisers  in  commission. 
Obsoloscence  and  peacetime  economy  soon  dictated 
the  discarding  of  the  older  ships  and  the  “moth- 
balling” of  most  of  the  others.  New  Mexico  and 
Idaho  were  scrapped.  Pennsylvania , Nevada. 
Arkansas , and  New  York  endured  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini,  ending  their  days  there  or  being- 
expended  as  targets.  Texas  returned  in  honor  to  her 
State  to  be  enshrined  as  a war  memorial.  Missis- 
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“Flaked  out”  in  the  days  gone  by. 


sippi  became  an  experimental  gunnery  ship  (AG- 
128)  in  1945;  she  later  tested  the  Navy’s  first 
guided  missiles  before  being  scrapped  in  1956.  All 
the  newer  battleships  except  the  four  lowas  went 
into  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Continued  Armed  Forces 
cutbacks  in  the  late  1940’s  inactivated  Iowa,  Nero 
Jersey , and  Wisconsin ; by  June  1950  Missouri  was 
the  sole  representative  of  her  once-numerous  breed 
still  in  service. 

Postwar  euphoria  was  rudely  shattered  25  June 
1950  when  North  Korean  divisions,  well-equipped 
with  Russian-built  tanks  and  artillery,  burst  across 
the  38th  parallel  and  drove  for  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Active  naval  operations 
were  soon  underway  to  assist  the  lightly  armed 
South  Korean  forces.  Fire  support  missions  by 
surface  ships  as  well  as  carrier  planes  were  instru- 
mental in  enabling  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army, 
with  U.S.  and  other  Allied  troops  now  arriving, 
to  hold  a defense  perimeter  around  the  port  of 
Pusan  and  prepare  for  a counteroffensive. 

Our  one  remaining  active  battleship — Mis- 
souri— saw  her  first  Korean  action  15  September 
1950,  as  she  bombarded  Samchok  on  Korea’s  east 


coast  to  divert  enemy  attention  from  the  decisive 
amphibious  stroke  at  Inchon.  By  war’s  end,  3 years 
later,  Missouri  and  her  recommissioned  sisters 
New  Jersey , Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  had  once  more 
demonstrated  their  usefulness.  Protecting  the  fast 
carriers  as  they  launched  air  strikes  at  Communist 
forces;  providing  heavy  fire  support  to  Allied 
troops;  and  battering  Red  supply  lines,  facilities, 
fortifications,  and  troop  concentrations,  the  lowas 
more  than  “earned  their  keep.” 

As  the  Korean  war  drew  to  a close,  Nero  Jersey 
struck  enemy  targets  in  North  Korea  26  July  1953. 
The  end  of  combat  spelled  a return  to  peacetime 
training  operations.  Within  the  next  few  years, 
the  last  of  the  battleships  once  more  decommis- 
sioned. When  Wisconsin  decommissioned  8 March 
1958  the  United  States  was  without  an  active  bat- 
tleship for  the  first  time  since  1895. 

Seventeen  capital  ships  were  now  in  reserve ; the 
modern  lowas , South  Dakotas , and  North  Caro- 
linas , the  five  war-modernized  veterans  of  the 
Colorado  and  Tennessee  classes,  and  the  two 
AZas&a-class  battle  cruisers.  The  Colorado's,  and 
T ennessee s went  to  the  scrapyards  soon  afterward. 
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Alaska  and  Guam  followed  several  years  later,  as 
did  Washington , South  Dakota , and  Indiana. 
Massachusetts , North  Carolina , and  Alabama  be- 
came State  shrines,  embodying  in  their  silent  steel 
bulk  their  own  gallant  tradition  and  that  of  their 
whole  proud  line. 

By  the  mid-1960’s  the  only  battleships  remaining 
on  the  lists  of  any  nation  were  the  four  Iowas. 
Even  their  future  seemed,  at  best,  uncertain.  By 
then,  though,  it  was  becoming  apparent  to  many 
that  the  guided  missile  was  yet  far  from  being  the 
universal  wTeapon.  With  the  accent  shifting  from 
total  emphasis  on  preparation  for  all-out  nuclear 
defense  to  the  concept  of  readiness  for  a wide 
spectrum  of  contingencies,  including  so-called 
brushfire  conflicts,  the  need  for  conventional  ord- 
nance was  seen  still  to  exist.  Our  commitment  to 
resist  aggression  in  Vietnam  underscored  the  need 
for  naval  weapons  systems  geared  to  shore  bom- 
bardment and  support  of  land  forces. 

Though  cruisers  and  destroyers  were  able  to 
provide  invaluable  gunfire  support  for  Allied 
troops  engaging  Communist  forces,  a heavier  naval 
bombardment  capability  was  needed.  Many  enemy 
targets  were  strongly  and  deeply  entrenched  in 
protected  bunkers  and  tunnels,  resistant  to  all  but 
the  heaviest  ordnance.  Others  were  located  out  of 
range  of  lighter  guns.  Many  North  Vietnamese 
military  installations,  defended  by  massive  con- 
centrations of  radar-directed  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  surface-to-air  missiles,  were  more  logical  tar- 
gets for  16-inch  battleship  guns  than  for  aircraft. 

On  31  May  1967  the  Secretary  of  Defense  au- 
thorized a study  to  determine  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  reactivate  battleship  New  Jersey  (BB- 
62),  then  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia.  The  report 
was  favorable,  and  a thorough  overhaul  followed 
in  which  the  great  ship’s  ordnance  and  electronics 
were  updated  to  improve  her  ability  to  deliver 
precision  fire  on  shore  targets  in  any  weather. 

Nero  Jersey  recommissioned  6 April  1968;  on 
16  May  she  departed  Philadelphia  for  final  pre- 
battle  training  in  the  Pacific  off  California.  On 
30  September  1968  her  powerful  rifles  spoke  in 
anger  for  the  first  time  in  over  15  years,  smashing 
North  Vietnamese  positions  above  the  17th  parallel 
to  begin  a tour  of  fire  support  duty  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  story  has  yet  to  be 
written. 


You  may  hide  in  the  caves,  they’ll  be  only  your 
graves,  but  you  can’t  get  away  from  the 
guns ! 

— Rudyard  Rifling 

AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Unlike  many  other  warship  types  which  can 
trace  their  ancestry  back  through  many  genera- 
tions, the  aircraft  carrier  is  a development  of 
recent  times.  In  the  half  century  since  her  first  ap- 
pearance, the  carrier  has  evolved  from  an  experi- 
mental makeshift  to  one  of  the  deadliest  and  most 
versatile  seagoing  weapons  in  existence.  Cruising 
great  distances  at  high  sustained  speed,  the  modern 
carrier  can  suddenly  appear  off  a hostile  coast, 
launch  devastating  airstrikes,  and  swiftly  vanish 
into  the  vast  expanse  of  the  oceans. 

The  aircraft  carrier’s  future  promises  to  be  as 
bright  and  distinguished  as  her  past  and  present. 
The  swift  and  far-ranging  mobility  of  the  attack 
carrier  has  been  complemented  in  recent  years  by 
the  development  of  newT  and  increasingly  deadly 
jet  aircraft  capable  of  holding  their  own  against 
the  best  land-based  planes. 

The  first  shipboard  “aircraft  operations”  took 
place  3 August  1861,  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
John  LaMountain  ascended  in  a captive  balloon 
from  the  Union  ship  Fanny  at  Hampton  Roads  to 
observe  Confederate  batteries  at  Sewell’s  Point, 
Va.  From  so  small  a beginning  was  to  come  the 
powerful  carrier  attack  forces  of  the  next  century. 

Later  in  1861  a former  coal  barge  was  pur- 
chased, fitted  with  a plank  “flight  deck,”  and 
dubbed  the  U.S.  Balloon  Boat  George  W ashing  ton 
Parke  Custis.  From  this  craft,  towed  into  position 
by  a tug,  Aeronaut  Thaddeus  Lowe  made  balloon 
ascents  to  observe  Confederate  positions  in  Vir- 
ginia. By  1862  the  value  of  the  observation  balloon 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  Confed- 
erates had  fitted  out  their  first  “aircraft  carrier,” 
CSS  Teaser. 

Seaborne  aeronautics  were  not  heard  from  again 
until  the  invention  of  the  airplane.  Eugene  Ely 
made  the  first  successful  takeoff  from  an  im- 
provised flight  deck  on  cruiser  Birmingham  14  No- 
vember 1910,  and  made  the  first  shipboard  landing 
on  armored  cruiser  Pennsylvania  18  January  1911. 
A month  later,  Ely  demonstrated  that  a seaplane 
could  be  launched  and  recovered  from  a ship  by 
crane.  Further  experiments  were  conducted  with 
catapults,  and  naval  aircraft  saw  action  for  the 
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USS  Langley  (CV-1)  transits  the  Panama  Canal,  circa  1930. 


first  time  when  a seaplane  detachment  operated 
from  battleship  Mississippi  (BB-23)  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

While  most  emphasis  during  World  War  I was 
placed  on  seaplanes  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  foreign 
navies  alike,  farseeing  individuals  were  looking 
ahead.  Rear  Adm.  William  S.  Sims,  in  April  1917, 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
ships  be  developed  from  whose  decks  planes  could 
be  launched.  In  the  following  year  the  Navy’s  Gen- 
eral Board  recommended  a 6-year  program  for  the 
construction  of  six  large  35-knot  carriers. 

Postwar  reductions  forced  abandonment  of  this 
plan;  but,  after  the  Armistice,  the  Navy’s  recom- 
mendations persuaded  Congress  to  authorize  a 
small  amount  of  money  for  conversion  of  the  collier 
Jupiter  (AC-3)  to  carry  airplanes.  Fitted  with  a 
flight  deck  and  redesignated  Langley  (CV-1),  she 
commissioned  20  March  1922  as  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
first  aircraft  carrier.  Langley  can  truly  be  called 
the  cradle  of  Navy  carrier  aviation.  Used  as  an 
experimental  ship,  she  tested  planes  and  arresting 
gear  and  trained  pilots  and  deck  crews.  Later 
scouting  operations  during  fleet  exercises  convinced 
the  Navy  of  the  need  for  more  carriers. 


Lexington  (CV-2)  and  Saratoga  (CV-3),  like 
Langley , were  conversions.  Built  on  former  battle- 
cruiser hulls  laid  down  under  a World  War  I 
building  program,  they  were  the  Navy’s  largest 
warships  for  some  18  years. 

Ranger  (CV-4)  marked  a new  milestone;  she 
was  the  first  U.S.6  carrier  designed  as  such  “from 
the  keel  up.”  She  incorporated  many  features 
derived  from  earlier  work  with  her  predecessors. 
Yorktown  (CV-5)  and  Enterprise  ( C V-6 ) ■ fol- 
lowed; then  Wasp  (CV-7)  and  Hornet  (CV-8), 
the  latter  commissioning  as  World  War  IT  spread 
across  Europe. 

As  the  world  drifted  toward  war  in  the  late 
1930’s,  Congress  authorized  construction  of  new 
carrier  tonnage.  One  result  of  this  was  Essex 
(CV-9),  ordered  in  1940  and  laid  down  in  April 
1941.  This  was  the  first  of  the  mass-production 
carrier  classes;  31  sister  ships  were  ordered,  of 
whom  23  were  completed  and  eight  canceled  to- 
ward war’s  end.  From  1943  on,  these  ships  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces  in 


6 Britain's  Hermes  was  the  first  “from-the-keel-up”  carrier  to 
be  laid  down  (January  1918),  but  Japan’s  Hosho  was  the  first 
such  ship  completed  (December  1922),  7 months  ahead  of  Hermes’ 
completion. 
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the  Pacific.  Carrying  the  war  from  the  Gilberts 
all  the  way  to  the  Japanese  home  islands,  the 
Essex  class  survived  the  war  without  loss.  Two  of 
them — Franklin  (CV-13)  and  Bunker  Hill  (CV- 
17) — were  hard  hit  by  enemy  air  attack  but 
survived. 

A wartime  development  was  the  construction  of 
smaller  carrier  types  to  meet  the  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  carrier  support  in  such  areas  as  amphib- 
ious landings  and  convoy  escort,  while  leaving  the 
large  “fleet”  carriers  free  for  task  force  operations. 
Actively  encouraged  by  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Navy  had  developed  the  first  escort  carriers  (CVE ; 
originally  known  as  AVG)  for  convoy  escort  work. 
The  early  Long  Island  (CVE-1)  and  the  Bogue 
(CVE-9)  class,  were  converted  merchant  hulls;  67 
ships  of  the  Casablanca  and  Commencement  Bay 
classes  followed ; these  were  designed  and  laid  down 
as  escort  carriers.  In  the  Atlantic,  CVEs  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  hunter-killer  groups  which 
broke  the  U-boat  offensive.  The  battle  was  long 
and  hard,  characterized  by  skill  and  determination 
on  both  sides.  One  of  the  war’s  most  extraordinary 
actions  occurred  on  4 June  1944  when  submarine 
U-505  was  boarded  and  captured  by  men  of  a task 
group  commanded  by  Capt.  (later  Rear  Adm.) 
Daniel  V.  Gallery.  Damaged  and  forced  to  the 
surface  by  destroyer  escorts  and  planes  from  Gal- 
lery’s flagship,  escort  carrier  Guadalcanal  (CVE- 
60),  U-505  was  abandoned  by  her  crew.  Boarders 
from  destroyer  escort  Chatelain  (DE-149)  and 
from  Guadalcanal  managed  to  salvage  her,  thus 
providing  the  Allies  with  an  intact  U-boat  for 


study,  as  well  as  invaluable  code  books  and  other 
classified  documents. 

Escort  carriers  provided  fighter  cover  and  close 
air  support  for  Pacific  landing  operations.  During 
the  last  year  of  war,  many  escort  carriers  served  as 
aircraft  transports  as  the  tempo  of  carrier  war 
mounted  to  a crescendo.  Replacement  aircraft  and 
spare  parts  were  shuttled  by  CVE  from  the  United 
States  to  the  fleet  to  meet  the  heavy  needs  of  the 
fast  carrier  task  forces  and  enable  them  to  operate 
at  full  capacity.  At  Okinawa,  two  CVEs  operated 
Marine  Air  Support  Groups  to  provide  pinpoint 
air  support  during  the  bitter  struggle  for  that 
island.  Here  was  laid  the  groundwork  for  later 
CVE  air  support  operations  in  Korea. 

Another  wartime  development,  the  light  carrier 
(CVL)  was  devised  early  in  1942  to  meet  the  sud- 
den urgent  need  for  fleet  carriers.  Nine  light 
cruiser  hulls,  still  on  the  builders’  ways,  were  re- 
designated, and  completed  as  carriers  during  1943. 
These  Independence  (CVL-22) -class  carriers 
helped  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  carrier  losses  of 
1942  and  the  later  arrival  of  the  larger  A.sseaj-class 
ships.  Later  in  the  war  they  were  teamed  with  the 
larger  carriers  to  form  fast  carrier  task  groups, 
providing  fighter  cover  for  the  big  carriers  while 
their  own  aircraft  were  off  on  strikes.  They  also 
joined  in  attacks  on  enemy  shipping  and  shore  tar- 
gets. Two  more  light  carriers  of  the  Saipan  (CVL- 
48)  class  were  built  on  heavy  cruiser  hulls.  Some- 
what larger  than  the  Independence  class,  they  were 
completed  after  V-J  Day  and  saw  postwar  service. 

The  first  year  of  war  in  the  Pacific  marked  the 
end  of  the  battleship’s  supremacy  in  war  at  sea. 


USS  Tarawa  (CV— 10)  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  18  December  1951.  Tarawa  later  served  as  an  ASW  support  carrier 

(CVS^O)  and  an  aircraft  transport  (AVT-12). 
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The  aircraft  carrier,  even  in  the  war’s  early  months, 
conclusively  demonstrated  her  power  and  was 
called  “the  new  queen  of  the  seas.”  Hornet  (CV-8) 
demonstrated  the  versatility  of  these  “floating  air- 
fields” when,  on  18  April  1942,  she  launched 
Lt.  Col.  James  Doolittle’s  16  twin-engined  Army 
bombers  to  strike  Japan. 

Coral  Sea  and  Midway  proved  the  deadly  effec- 
tiveness of  carrier  aviation.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  they  also  brought  out  the  terrible  vulner- 
ability of  the  aircraft  carrier  herself  to  battle  dam- 
age; 1942  saw  the  loss  of  nine  large  United  States 
and  Japanese  carriers,  and  on  four  occasions  car- 
riers were  put  out  of  action  by  severe  damage.7 
Aircraft  then  in  use  were  larger  and  heavier  than 
heretofore,  and  it  was  clear  that  wartime  demands 
for  ever-greater  speed,  range,  and  hitting  power 
would  continue  to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of 
carrier  planes. 

Contracts  were  signed  in  August  1942  for  con- 
struction of  a new  class  of  carriers.  Giant  ships 
even  by  today’s  standards,  the  large  aircraft  car- 
rier, or  CVB,  had  a length  of  968  feet  and  a 
standard  displacement  of  45,000  tons,  with  an  air- 
craft complement  of  137  planes.  More  than  mere 
size  made  this  Midway  (CVB-41)  class  unique; 
their  construction  incorporated  lessons  learned  in 
battle  and  in  the  construction  of  the  earlier  Essex 
class.  These  powerful  new  ships  were  designed  to 
combine  the  aerial  striking  power  of  the  carrier 
with  the  battleship’s  ability  to  withstand  punish- 
ment.8 A heavy  armor  belt  protected  their  vitals, 
while  an  armored  steel  flight  deck  replaced  the 
vulnerable  wooden  deck  of  earlier  classes.  To  cope 
with  the  danger  of  hangar  fires,  the  hangar  deck 
was  subdivided  by  fireproof  bulkheads  and  sliding 
doors.  Design  emphasis  was  placed  on  damage 
control,  underwater  spaces  being  thoroughly  sub- 
divided for  protection  against  torpedoes  and  mines. 
Completed  too  late  for  World  War  II,  Midway  and 
her  sisters  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB— 42)  and 
Coral  Sea  (CVB-43)  formed  the  spearhead  of  our 
postwar  attack  carrier  force. 

Less  than  a year  after  V-J  Day  ended  the  great- 

7  The  United  States  lost  Lexington,  Yorktown,  Wasp,  and 
Hornet,  while  Japan  lost  Shoho,  Kaga,  Akagi,  Soryu,  and  Hiryu. 
On  two  occasions  Saratoga  was  damaged  by  torpedoes.  Yorktown 
and  the  Japanese  Shokaku  were  severely  damaged  at  Coral  Sea, 
the  former  requiring  urgent  repairs  to  enable  her  to  fight  at 
Midway  and  the  latter  being  kept  out  of  that  campaign  altogether. 

8 During  World  War  II,  Japan  converted  the  incomplete  huli 
of  a Tomato-class  battleship  to  a “supercarrier  ’ along  this  same 
line.  Shinano  was  heavily  protected  by  bulges  and  armor,  with  an 
armored  hangar  deck  and  a flight  deck  and  elevators  designed 
to  withstand  hits  by  1,000-pound  bombs.  On  her  maiden  voyage 
with  a “green”  crew,  she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  U.S.  sub- 
marine Archerfish  (SS-311),  20  Nov  1944. 


est  sea  war  in  history,  the  Army  Air  Forces’  Gen- 
eral Spaatz  was  asking,  “Why  should  we  have  a 
navy  at  all  ? The  Russians  have  little  or  no  navy ; 
the  Japanese  Navy  has  been  sunk,  the  navies  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  negligible ; the  Germans  never 
did  have  much  of  a navy.”  In  spite  of  challenges, 
questioning,  and  postwar  reductions  based  on  the 
general  belief  that  war  was  now  pretty  much  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  Navy  continued  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  the  future. 

Navy  aircraft  were  steadily  becoming  “hotter” 
and  heavier  as  the  demand  for  speed,  range,  and 
performance  went  on  unabated.  Jet  propulsion 
went  to  sea;  in  July  1946  an  FD-1  “Phantom”  Jet 
fighter  made  the  first  all- jet  carrier  landing  and 
takeoff  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  By  the  later 
years  of  World  War  II,  propeller-driven  carrier 
fighters  had  been  built  which  could  meet  the  best- 
land-based  planes  on  even  terms;  now  began  the 
arduous  job  of  developing  naval  jet  aircraft  to  the 
same  standard.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
Navy’s  first-line  carriers,  built  to  handle  the 
smaller,  lighter,  and  slower  planes  of  World  War 
II,  were  already  becoming  obsolescent. 

A series  of  comprehensive  modernization  pro- 
grams were  taken  in  hand,  and  in  1947  Oriska/ny 
(CV-34)  received  an  extensive  updating  to  enable 
her  to  handle  modern  aircraft.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  the  Midway  class  and  most  of  the  Essex 
class  underwent  one  or  more  alterations  in  a con- 
stant process  of  improvement.  Heavier  elevators, 
steam  catapults,  hurricane  bows,  strengthened 
flight  decks,  and  advanced  electronics  were  among 
the  changes  made.  In  the  mid-1950’s  most  of  the 
Essexes  and  the  three  Midivays  received  the  new 
angled  deck,  a major  improvement  in  operational 
safety  and  combat  readiness.  A carrier  could  now 
simultaneously  launch  and  recover  aircraft;  this 
had  not  been  possible  with  the  old  “axial  deck” 
configuration. 

In  1952  the  familiar  designation  Aircraft  Car- 
rier (CV)  and  the  newer  Large  Aircraft  Carrier 
(CVB)  were  replaced  by  the  term  Attack  Carrier 
(CVA).  A year  later  those  carriers  assigned  to 
antisubmarine  work  were  designated  Antisubma- 
rine Support  Aircraft  Carriers  (CVS).  These 
ASW  carriers,  and  their  air  groups  composed  of 
antisubmarine  aircraft  and  helicopters,  teamed 
with  destroyers  to  form  hunter-killer  groups— 
highly  advanced  versions  of  the  groups  which  per- 
formed so  effectively  in  World  War  II. 
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USS  Hancock  (CVA-19)  departing  San  Francisco. 


The  sudden  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  1950 
placed  new  demands  on  the  Navy,  and  once  more 
demonstrated  the  versatile  mobility  of  carrier  avi- 
ation. Carriers  launched  airstrikes  at  targets 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Korean  peninsula; 
marine  squadrons,  flying  from  escort  carriers  as 
they  had  in  1945,  provided  close  air  support.  One 
of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  unique,  car- 
rier mission  of  the  war  was  carried  out  by  Boxer 
(CV-21).  Pressed  into  service  as  the  war  began, 
Boxer  made  an  8 14 -day  record  crossing  of  the  Pa- 
cific (14  to  22  July  1950),  transporting  fuel,  am- 
munition, over  a thousand  urgently  needed  Army 
troops,  and  a cargo  of  F-51  “Mustang”  land-based 
Air  Force  fighters  incapable  of  making  the  6,000 
mile  flight.  Breaking  her  own  record  on  the  return 
crossing,  Boxer  reduced  the  time  to  7 days,  10 
hours,  and  36  minutes.  She  now  embarked  her  air 
group  at  Alameda,  conducted  brief  refresher  oper- 
ations at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  sailed  once  more  for 
Korea.  She  rendezvoused  with  Task  Force  77  15 
September  1950  and  gave  her  air  support  to  the 
landing  at  Inchon  that  same  day,  only  2 months 
after  her  original  departure  from  the  west  coast. 
Through  3 years  of  war,  carriers  and  escort  car- 


riers executed  a wide  variety  of  tactical  and  strate- 
gic missions.  Carrier  planes  were  in  constant  de- 
mand for  missions  requiring  a degree  of  pinpoint 
precision  impossible  for  high-altitude  bombers. 

With  the  Korean  conflict  ended,  the  process  of 
development  continued.  Modern  jet  aircraft 
reached  a size  and  complexity  that  made  the 
smaller  carrier  obsolete.  Besides  accommodating 
and  operating  the  planes  themselves,  carriers  had 
to  provide  space  for  workshops  and  spare  parts 
stowage  for  their  increasingly  sophisticated  en- 
gines and  electronics  systems,  not  to  mention  the 
larger  numbers  of  men  required  to  maintain  them. 
Most  of  the  CVL’s  remained  in  reserve  during  the 
postwar  years;  two  of  the  Independence  class  saw 
service  with  the  French  Navy.  Cabot  (CVL-28), 
modernized  after  World  War  II,  provided  carrier 
training  to  reservists  and  student  pilots.  She  was 
transferred  in  August  1967  to  the  Spanish  Navy  as 
helicopter  carrier  Dedalo.  The  larger  CVL’s  Sai- 
pan and  Wright  were  recently  converted  to  floating 
headquarters  ships  for  high-echelon  command 
staffs.  Wright  is  now  a Command  Ship  (CC-2), 
and  Saipan , renamed  Arlington , is  a Major  Com- 
munications Relay  Ship  (AGMR-2). 
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The  escort  carrier,  also  removed  from  first-line 
operations  by  the  march  of  aircraft  development, 
carried  out  a variety  of  later  tasks.  Thetis  Bay 
(CVE-90),  redesignated  an  Assault  Helicopter 
Aircraft  Carrier  (CVHA-1)  and  later  an  Am- 
phibious Assault  Ship  (LPH-6),  helped  pioneer 
the  vertical  envelopment  concept  of  amphibious 
warfare,  landing  combat-ready  marines  by  trans- 
port helicopter.  Other  CVEs  performed  duties 
ranging  from  aircraft  and  cargo  transport  to  the 
development  of  new  tactics  and  weapons  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  In  their  new  roles,  escort  car- 
riers were  redesignated  CVU  (Utility  Aircraft 
Carrier),  CVHE  (Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier), 
AVT  (Auxiliary  Aircraft  Transport),  and  AKV 
(Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry).  A num- 
ber of  former  CVEs  still  serve  in  their  transport 
capacity. 


World  War  II  was  not  yet  ended  when  the  Navy 
began  to  consider  its  future  long-term  carrier  re- 
quirements. Seven  years  of  characteristics  studies 
and  design  work  culminated  in  the  laying  down, 
in  1952,  of  1,036-foot,  59,650-ton  Forrestal  (CVA- 
59).  First  of  the  “new  breed”  of  postwar  attack 
carriers,  Forrestal  embodied  all  the  developments 
of  the  Navy’s  earlier  carrier  classes  plus  the  com- 
bined experience  of  the  seamen,  aviators,  and  en- 
gineers who  had  collaborated  in  her  design.  With 
large  hangar  bays,  four  steam  catapults,  the  new 
angled  deck  and  extensive  maintenance  facilities, 
Forrestal  was  specifically  tailored  to  operate  and 
maintain  modern  high-performance  jet  aircraft. 
By  1959,  she  had  been  joined  by  sister  ships  Sara- 
toga (CVA-60),  Ranger  (CVA-61)  and  Inde- 
pendence (CVA-62).  The  improved  Kitty  Harok 
(CVA-63)  class  ( Kitty  Hawk,  Constellation 


USS  America  (CVA-66) — 23  April  1965. 
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(CVA-64),  and  America  (CVA-66))  are  armed 
with  surface-to-air  guided  missiles,  as  is  the  John 
F .Kennedy  (CVA-67). 

One  of  the  Navy’s  proudest  names  was  per- 
petuated when,  in  1958,  it  was  announced  that  the 
world’s  first  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier, 
CVA(N)-68,  would  be  named  Enterprise.  Her 
propulsion  plant  was  designed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  At  her 
launching,  24  September  1960,  the  address  was 
delivered  by  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  “We  are  looking,”  he  said,  “at  a major 
advance  in  the  art  of  nuclear  engineering  ....  The 
problems  which  were  solved,  the  know-how  that 
was  developed  in  order  to  build  this  ship,  represent 
a tremendous  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
military  and  industrial  uses  of  nuclear  energy.” 

Since  commissioning  in  November  1961,  Enter- 
prise has  operated  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
and  Pacific.  In  1964,  with  guided-missile  cruiser 
Long  Beach  (CG(N)-9)  and  missile  frigate 
Bainbridge  (DLG  (N)-25) , she  formed  the  world’s 
first  all-nuclear-powered  task  group  and  embarked 
on  operation  “Sea  Orbit.”  This  65-day  voyage 
around  the  globe  covered  30,565  miles  without  re- 
fueling or  any  other  logistic  support.  In  the  South 
Pacific,  the  task  force  steamed  5,155  miles  in  8*4 
days  for  an  average  speed  of  25  knots ; a South  Pa- 
cific speed  record,  and  the  longest  nonstop,  non- 
refueled  distance  ever  traveled  by  man  at  sea. 

Enterprise  was  the  first  nuclear-powered  ship 
to  go  into  combat  when,  on  2 December  1965,  she 
launched  her  air  wing  against  Vietcong  targets 
in  South  Vietnam.  After  a highly  successful  tour 
of  combat  dut>  off  Vietnam,  Enterprise  steamed 
for  home  10  June  1966,  bearing  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Fleet’s  personal  congratulations  for 
a job  well  done.  “ Enterprise ,”  he  went  on,  “repre- 
sents an  important  link  between  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  our  Navy  of  the  future.”  A second 
tour,  on  “Yankee  Station”  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
earned  Enterprise' s Air  Wing  “a  resounding  well 
done”  at  its  conclusion  in  June  1967. 

Displacing  89,400  tons  fully  loaded,  Enterprise 
is  1,101  feet  in  length  and  manned  by  over  4,400 
officers  and  men.  The  largest  aircraft  carrier  ever 
built,  she  is  fitted  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  suit  of  electronics  and  communications 
equipment  ever  assembled  on  any  ship.  Nuclear 
propulsion  eliminated  the  need  for  funnels,  thus 
enabling  her  island  structure  to  be  designed  around 
eight  massive  fixed-radar  screens  which  give  her 


the  most  powerful  and  versatile  radar  system 
hitherto  devised  for  shipboard  use.  She  is  equipped 
with  the  new  modular  Combat  Information  Cen- 
ter, an  improved  layout  of  control  and  communi- 
cations facilities,  as  well  as  the  Navy  Tactical  Data 
System.  Nuclear  propulsion,  eliminating  fuel-oil 
bunkers,  greatly  increases  her  aviation  fuel  capac- 
ity and  permits  prolonged  operations.  Four  steam 
catapults  and  four  deck-edge  elevators  facilitate 
the  rapid  launch  and  recovery  of  aircraft.  Excel- 
lent maneuverability,  coupled  with  her  ability  to 
steam  at  high  speeds  for  great  distances,  combine 
with  her  other  qualities  to  make  Enterprise  a par- 
ticularly potent  force  in  defense  of  freedom.  A 
second  nuclear  carrier,  U.S.S.  Nimitz  (CVA(N)- 
68),  now  under  construction,  will  carry  on  in  the 
same  distinguished  fashion. 

The  technological  revolution  wrought  by 
the  turbojet  engine  has  made  us  more  depend- 
ent than  ever  on  offshore  bases  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  enemy.  The  only  offshore  bases  I 
can  guarantee  will  be  available  when  the  chips 
are  down  are  those  provided  by  the  Fast  Car- 
rier Task  Forces. 

— James  H.  Smith.  Jr .,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Air  ( 1953-56 ) 

CRUISERS 

The  cruiser’s  heritage  is  one  of  speed,  striking 
power,  and  endurance.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
naval  warfare,  fast,  light  ships  were  employed  for 
scouting  and  patrolling,  probing  hostile  waters 
and  keeping  sealanes  clear  of  enemy  foi-ces  or 
pirates.  In  the  days  before  aerial  reconnaissance 
and  radar,  cruisers  were  the  “eyes  of  the  fleet” 
and  the  protectors  of  the  battleline.  Today,  armed 
with  the  most  modern  missiles  and  guidance  sys- 
tems, the  cruiser-type  ship  remains  one  of  the  key 
ships  of  the  new  Navy. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  cruiser  in  our  fleet 
was  the  sailing  frigate.  The  heavy  gun-armed 
ship-of-the-line  took  form  as  a specialized  type 
in  the  17th  century.  A medium-sized  warship  type 
later  evolved  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  battle- 
ship, powerful  but  slow  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
small  brig  or  schooner,  fast  and  nimble  but  with 
little  hitting  power.  By  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  this  intermediate  warship  had  become 
the  frigate,  a relatively  fast  ship  with  her  guns 
carried  on  one  full-length  gundeck  (as  opposed  to 
the  two-  and  three-decker  ship-of-the-line) , addi- 
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USS  Enterprise  (CV AN-65)  and  USS  Shasta  ( AE-6 ) — 1962. 
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Bronze  tablet  on  USS  Olympia  (C-6)  bearing  the  famous  words — “Gridley  you  may  fire  when  ready.” 


tional  guns  being  carried  on  an  elevated  poop  and 
forecastle.  Speedy,  yet  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
herself  under  most  conditions,  the  frigate  was 
soon  serving  with  all  the  world’s  navies. 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  frigate  was  the  principal  ship  of 
the  American  fleet;  ours  could,  most  accurately, 
be  called  a frigate  Navy.  While  the  Continental 
Navy’s  first  ships  were  purchased  merchantmen, 
Congress  soon  authorized  construction  of  war- 
ships, most  of  whom  were  frigates.  Nine  of  these 
ships  were  completed  and  saw  service  before  war’s 
end,  as  well  as  two  more  purchased  in  France. 

In  the  years  after  the  Revolution  the  frigate 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  our 
naval  strength.  The  late  1700's  were  years  of  naval 
inactivity  in  the  United  States;  the  last  ship  of 


the  Continental  Navy  had  been  sold  by  1785,  and 
for  the  next  13  years  we  were  totally  without  a 
navy.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  over,  a large 
and  active  American  merchant  marine  had  begun 
to  sail  to  the  far  corners  of  the  oceans  in  search 
of  trade.  They  soon  became  the  prey  of  the  Bar- 
bary corsairs,  ships  being  seized  and  crews  en- 
slaved and  held  for  ransom.  Public  indignation 
was  aroused  over  this  piracy,  and  the  new  Federal 
Government  soon  found  itself  under  pressure  to 
protect  lawful  American  interests  abroad.  One  of 
the  new  Government’s  items  of  business  was  the 
establishment  of  an  American  naval  force  to  deal 
with  the  Barbary  problem;  cn  2 January  1794 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  that  an  ade- 
quate navy  should  be  provided  to  protect  our  com- 
merce against  Algerian  attack.  A law  passed  the 
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following  27  March  authorized  the  building  of  six 
frigates. 

The  new  frigates  were  large,  strong  ships,  heav- 
ily gunned  for  their  type.  Longer  than  contem- 
porary European  frigates  and  slightly  wider, 
they  were  designed  to  combine  their  striking 
power  with  good  seakeeping  qualities  and  high 
speed.  Designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys,  Josiah 
Fox,  and  William  Doughty,  this  first  group  of 
warships  built  for  the  new  U.S.  Navy  included 
such  renowned  names  as  Constitution , Constella- 
tion, and  United  States , as  well  as  Congress  and 
ill-fated  Chesapeake.  By  now  the  raised  forecastle 
and  poop  of  the  earlier  frigates  had  developed 
into  what  amounted  to  a fully  armed  flush  weather 
deck,  making  these  ships  so  powerful  that  during 
the  War  of  1812  some  British  officers  would  accuse 
the  American  Navy  of  cheating  by  trying  to  pass 
off  disguised  ships-of-the-line  as  frigates! 

United  States . going  down  the  ways  10  July 
1797,  was  the  first  warship  built  for  the  new  Navy 
'to  launch;  Constitution  and  Constellation  fol- 
lowed that  fall.  Constellation  was  the  first  of  the 
Navy’s  new  ships  to  put  to  sea  when  she  got  under- 
way from  Hampton  Roads  26  June  1798.  A treaty 
of  peace  had  halted  Barbary  depredations  for  the 
time,  but  attacks  on  American  shipping  by  priva- 
teers and  warships  of  the  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  France  made  a continued  naval  effort 
necessary.  Constitution  patrolled  the  West  Indies 
in  search  of  raiders,  while  Constellation  distin- 
guished herself  in  actions  against  French  frigates 
V Insurgents  and  La  Vengeance. 

Hostilities  with  France  ended,  but  war  now 
broke  out  once  more  in  the  Mediterranean,  this 
time  with  the  corsairs  of  Tripoli.  Frigate  Phila- 
delphia, on  station  off  Tripoli,  ran  aground  under 
fire  of  Tripolitan  shore  batteries  and  gunboats. 
When  all  efforts  to  free  her  failed,  she  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  Taken  into  Tripoli  Harbor, 
she  was  later  boarded  and  destroyed  by  a raiding 
party  commanded  by  Stephen  Decatur.  In  the 
fighting  and  blockade  work  which  followed,  both 
Constitution  and  Constellation  again  distin- 
guished themselves,  engaging  flotillas  of  enemy 
gunboats  and  bombarding  shore  batteries. 

Frigates  carried  the  burden  of  naval  action 
against  Britain  during  the  War  of  1812.  Peace- 
time neglect  of  naval  preparedness  left  the  United 
States  to  face  the  world’s  most  powerful  fleet  with 
17  warships  of  all  types;  the  strongest  of  these 
were  six  frigates.  Putting  to  sea  at  the  first  oppor- 


tunity, the  frigates  met  cruising  British  ships  in 
singleship  actions.  Before  the  end  of  1812  Consti- 
tution battered  HMS  Guerriere  into  surrender- 
ing in  the  North  Atlantic;  HMS  Macedonian 
struck  to  United  States ; and  Constitution  took 
HMS  Java.  These  actions,  while  unable  to  turn 
the  tide  of  war  against  the  overwhelming  might  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  had  an  important  effect  on  morale 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  established 
American  naval  prestige  in  Europe.  The  corre- 
sponding loss  in  British  prestige,  however,  had  its 
ultimate  effect  on  the  British  blockade  as  the 
Admiralty  steadily  tightened  it  to  insure  that  no 
more  American  warships  would  put  to  sea.  By 
war’s  end,  President  and  Chesapeake  had  been 
lost  to  the  British;  Constitution , Constellation , 
United  States , and  Congress  were  blockaded  in 
port  by  strong  squadrons  of  British  frigates  and 
ships-of-the-line,  as  were  newly  completed  frigates 
USS  Guerriere  and  USS  Java. 

In  the  decades  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  bur- 
geoning industrial  revolution  produced  several 
new  developments  which  were  to  totally  change 
the  complexion  of  naval  warfare.  The  steam  en- 
gine appeared;  Robert  Fulton’s  “Steam  Battery,” 
the  first  naval  steamship,  completed  in  1815  and 
in  1837  the  paddle  steamer  Fulton  entered  service. 
1842  saw  the  completion  of  side-wheel  frigates 
Mississippi  and  Missouri , armed  with  batteries  of 
the  new  shell  guns.  Princeton , ready  for  sea  in 
January  1844,  was  the  first  man-of-war  to  employ 
the  new  screw  propeller.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, new  classes  of  steam  frigates  and  steam 
sloops-of-war  joined  the  fleet ; with  their  engines 
making  them  independent  of  the  wind  and  with 
their  heavy  guns  firing  explosive  shells,  they  were 
more  powerful  and  more  effective  warships  than 
the  hitherto-supreme  ships-of-the-line. 

The  Civil  War  found  the  Navy,  with  26  wooden 
steamships,  and  16  obsolete  sailing  ships,  con- 
fronted with  a task  of  unimagined  magnitude. 
Besides  imposing  a blockade  on  the  Confederate 
coast,  the  Navy  had  now  to  procure  and  man  the 
hundreds  of  gunboats  and  transports  needed  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  South’s  rivers  and  coastal 
waters.  By  1865,  Union  cruisers  had  nobly  done 
their  share.  Tracking  down  Confederate  com- 
merce raiders  and  steadily  tightening  the  block- 
ade which  eventually  strangled  the  South’s  war 
effort,  frigates  and  sloops  were  the  backbone  of  the 
high  seas  fleet.  Seagoing  cruisers,  such  as  Far- 
ragut’s  immortal  Hartford , distinguished  them- 
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USS  Long  Beach  (CGN-9) — Boston  harbor  18  July  1961. 


selves  in  actions  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay, 
dueling  forts  and  Confederate  ironclads  at  close 
range.  They  formed  the  southern  jaw  of  the  con- 
verging Federal  offensive  that  opened  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two.  Steam 
sloop  Kearsarge  ended  the  raiding  career  of  the 
famous  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama , sinking  her 
in  a gunnery  duel  in  the  English  Channel. 

The  grim  test  of  war  had  led  to  the  evolution  of 
many  new  naval  weapons.  The  mine,  the  ironclad 
warship,  the  ram,  the  submarine,  and  the  revolv- 
ing turret  had  seen  operational  use  by  1865.  Little, 
however,  was  done  in  the  way  of  postwar  develop- 
ment. While  the  major  European  powers  were  ex- 
perimenting with  armored  seagoing  warships,  the 
United  States  returned  to  the  naval  doctrine  of  the 
prewar  years.  Our  coasts,  it  was  reasoned,  could  be 
protected  by  shallow-draft  monitors;  while  com- 
merce protection  and  showing  the  flag  could  be 
left  to  wooden  cruisers  of  prewar  pattern,  on 
widely  separated  overseas  stations.  Economy 
ruled  the  day;  wooden  sailing  ships  could  remain 
on  station  for  longer  periods  at  less  expense  than 
iron  steamships,  so  steamer  development  was 
thought  of  little  importance.  The  steam  engines  in 
these  cruisers  were  considered  mere  auxiliaries, 
and  even  coal  consumption  was  sharply  restricted. 
In  time  of  war,  it  was  intended  that  our  ocean- 
going cruisers  would  attack  enemy  shipping  as 
had  the  well-publicized  Confederate  raiders,  while 


the  monitors  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  any  at- 
tacking naval  force. 

The  experimental  steam  frigate  Wampanoag , 
completed  in  1868,  represented  a major  advance 
in  cruiser  design.  Her  fine  hull  was  designed  for 
speed,  and  powerful  new  high-pressure  engines 
designed  by  Chief  Engineer  Benjamin  F.  Islier- 
wood  gave  her  a sustained  trial  speed  of  over  16 
knots,  better  than  that  of  any  previous  naval  or 
merchant  ship.  A trial  board  rejected  her  for  serv- 
ice as  unsuitable  for  use  under  sail ! At  about  the 
same  time,  a general  order  of  18  June  1869  directed 
all  Navy  ships  to  cruise  under  sail  alone  to  save 
coal  and  to  “.  . . also  instruct  the  young  officers  of 
the  Navy  in  the  most  important  duties  of  their 
profession.”  9 

“Paradoxically,  the  postwar  period  of  regres- 
sion marked  the  birth  of  professionalism  in  the 
service.”  10  A new  breed  of  officers  such  as  Stephen 
B.  Luce  and  Alfred  T.  Mahan  took  up  the  study 
of  warfare  as  a science;  this  inevitably  led  to 
development  of  advanced  thinking  regarding  the 
types  of  warships  required  by  these  new  concepts 
of  warfare  at  sea. 

The  new  thinking  finally  bore  fruit  when,  in 
1881,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a board 
of  line  officers  and  engineers  to  recommend  a 
building  program  to  produce  a modern  seagoing 


0 Frank  M.  Bennett.  "The  Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States" 
(Pittsburgh  : W.  T.  Nicholson,  1896),  615. 

10  Walter  R.  Herrick,  Jr..  “The  American  Naval  Revolution" 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1966),  10. 
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fleet.  After  much  discussion  and  consideration  by 
Congress,  an  act  of  3 March  1883  provided  funds 
for  construction  of  four  steel  cruisers.  Atlanta ;, 
Boston , Chicago , and  Dolphin , to  be  known  as  the 
ABCD  Squadron,  were  our  first  steel  ships.  The 
beginning  of  the  new  Navy,  these  ships  were  the 
first  step  toward  the  mighty  U.S.  fleets  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  1880’s  and  1890’s  saw  the  construction  of  a 
variety  of  types  and  sizes  of  steel  cruisers.  Though 
the  ABCD  ships  had  retained  sailing  rig,  this  was 
seen  to  be  more  hindrance  than  help,  and  was  dis- 
carded in  later  construction.  The  new  cruisers 
ranged  from  small  unamored  ships  intended  for 
duty  on  foreign  station  to  protected  cruisers,  fast 
and  lightly  armored  for  wartime  cruising,  and 
new  armored  cruisers  New  York  and  Brooklyn , 
mounting  8-inch  guns  and  powered  by  modern 
triple-expansion  engines.  One  highly  unusual  de- 
velopment was  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius , her 
main  battery  consisting  of  three  fixed  15-inch 
pneumatic  guns  designed  to  hurl  dynamite 
charges  by  compressed  air. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  cruiser  design  had 
evolved  in  two  principal  directions.  The  protected 
cruiser,  designed  primarily  with  commerce  raid- 
ing or  protection  in  mind,  included  Admiral 
Dewey’s  famed  flagship  Olympia . Protection  con- 
sisted of  a light  armored  deck  over  machinery 
spaces,  sloping  outboard  to  a point  below  the 
waterline.  The  armored  cruiser,  on  the  other  hand, 
carried  a protective  armor  belt  similar  to  that  of 
the  battleship  in  addition  to  the  armored  deck. 
Bigger  and  more  powerful  than  the  protected 
cruiser,  it  was  thought  that  she  would  be  a su- 
perior commerce  raider  as  well  as  raider-de- 
stroyer. By  the  early  1900’s  the  type  had  evolved 
into  the  large  Pennsylvania  (Armored  Cruiser  No. 
4)  and  Tennessee  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  10) 
classes,  mounting  8-  and  10-inch  main  batteries, 
respectively,  and  carrying  9-inch  armor  belts  at 
a speed  of  22  knots.  Longer  and  slightly  lighter 
than  the  battleships  of  their  day,  they  were  3 to  4 
knots  faster,  achieving  this  difference  by  sacrific- 
ing relative  protection  and  hitting  power.  As 
armored  cruisers  grew  in  size  and  strength  they 
came  to  be  regarded  as  major  ships  of  the  fleet, 
scouting  and  screening  the  slower  battleships.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  armored 
cruisers  New  York  and  Brooklyn  took  their  place 
with  the  battleships  in  blockading  Cuba;  both 
ships  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Battle  of 


Santiago.  In  the  Pacific,  protected  cruiser  Olym- 
pia flew  Admiral  Dewey’s  flag  at  the  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  leading  his  fleet  into  action.  Other 
cruisers  carried  out  patrol  and  blockade  work, 
cruiser  Charleston  occupying  the  island  of  Guam. 

The  “Big  10”  armored  cruisers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Tennessee  classes,  together  with  the 
smaller  protected  cruisers,  formed  the  Navy’s 
cruiser  force  through  World  War  I,  protecting 
transatlantic  convoys  from  submarine  attack. 
Armored  cruiser  San  Diego  (formerly  Califor- 
nia),  sunk  off  Long  Island  19  July  1918,  was  our 
only  cruiser  loss. 

The  result  of  wartime  building  programs,  10 
scout  cruisers  of  the  Omaha  (CL-4)  class  com- 
missioned in  1923-25.  Light,  fast  ships,  these 
“four-pipers”  during  the  twenties  and  thirties 
served  as  destroyer  aud  submarine-force  flagships, 
and  scouted  for  the  battle  force.  The  1922  naval 
limitation  Treaty  of  Washington  set  total  ton- 
nage limitations  on  the  navies  of  the  signers,  as 
well  as  limits  on  individual  ship  displacements 
and  batteries.  Cruisers  were  limited  to  10,000  tons 
and  8-inch  guns;  this  profoundly  influenced  war-, 
ship  design  by  requiring  designers  to  get  the  most 
ship  into  this  arbitrary  treaty  limit.  Great  effort 
went  into  studies  aimed  at  economy  of  weight; 
frills  were  pared  to  achieve  fighting  effectiveness. 
This  brought  about  advances  in  hull  and  machin- 
ery design,  as  well  as  in  metallurgy  and  welding 
processes.  Development  of  superior  steels  resulted 
in  lighter  and  more  effective  naval  guns  as  well  as 
improved  armor  and  splinter  protection. 

In  the  late  1920’s  the  United  States  began  a 
program  of  cruiser  construction.  Studies  had 
shown  that,  within  treaty  limits,  heavy  cruisers  11 
with  8-inch  batteries,  adequate  antiaircraft,  pro- 
tection, and  designed  speeds  over  30  knots  could 
be  achieved,  though  at  the  expense  of  armor. 
Depending  on  extensive  compartmentation  for 
underwater  protection,  early  treaty  cruisers  were 
so  lightly  protected  as  to  be  referred  to  as  treaty 
tinclads. 

The  first  of  the  treaty  cruisers  were  the  two 
ships  of  the  Pensacola  (CA-24)  class,  commis- 
sioned 1929-30.  Low-freeboard  flushdeck  ships, 
they  carried  their  ten  8-inch  guns  in  an  unusual 
arrangement  of  twin  turrets  fore-and-aft,  with 

11  The  Washington  Treaty  of  1922  set  an  S-inch  limit  on 
cruiser  guns  ; the  later  London  Treaty  of  1930  distinguished 
between  cruisers  carrying  guns  over  6.1  inches  and  those  with 
guns  of  6.1  inches  or  less  : the  former  came  to  be  known  as  heavy 
cruisers,  the  latter  as  light  cruisers.  Pre-World  War  II  United 
States  and  Japan  preferred  the  heavy  cruiser,  while  Britain  built 
many  of  the  6-inch  gun  type. 
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USS  Indianapolis  (CA-3;j)  and  on  the  right  USS  Louisville  (CA-28).  President  Roosevelt  embarked  in  Indianapolis 

for  Fleet  Review  31  May  1934  at  New  York. 


superfiring  triples.  An  early  tendency  to  roll  was 
later  ironed  out  by  modifications  to  their  hull  and 
superstructure.  The  slightly  larger  N orthampton 
(CA-26)  class  of  1930-31  set  a main  battery  pat- 
tern for  future  American  heavy  cruisers,  with 
nine  8-inch  in  triple  turrets.  These  six  ships,  and 
the  two  Pensacolas , were  characterized  by  high- 
tripod  masts.  Two  Portland  (CA-33)  class  ships 
improved  on  the  Northampton  design,  without  the 
heavy  tophamper  of  the  earlier  cruisers  and  with 
heavier  antiaircraft  batteries  and  somewhat 
better  protection.  Seven  more  cruisers  of  the  New 
Orleans  (CA-32)  class  commissioned  between 
1934  and  1937,  with  a lower  and  more  modern 
silhouette  and  hull  protection  further  improved. 

During  the  mid-1930's  nine  light  cruisers  of  the 
Brooklyn  (CL-40)  and  St.  Louis  (CL-49)  class 


were  laid  down  in  reply  to  J apan’s  Mogami  class. 
Like  the  Mogamis , our  new  lights  were  large  ships 
with  a good  cruising  range  and  a designed  speed 
of  over  32  knots.  An  unusually  heavy  battery  of 
fifteen  6-inch  guns  gave  them  impressive  hitting 
power.  While  earlier  cruisers  had  carried  their 
aircraft  in  superstructure  hangars  amidships, 
these  new  ships  had  stern  hangars  capable  of 
housing  up  to  eight  planes.  Thought  by  many  to 
have  been  among  the  finest  cruisers  ever  built,  the 
Brooklyns  and  the  St.  Louis  class  were  followed 
by  Wichita  (CA— 15),  basically  a duplicate  of 
Brooklyn  but  carrying  nine  8-inch  in  place  of 
Brooklyn  s 6-inchers. 

As  the  world  drew  closer  to  war  in  the  late 
1930’s,  increasing  thought  was  given  to  the  fleet’s 
defense  against  air  attack.  In  both  the  British  and 
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United  States  navies  a new  type  appeared;  the 
antiaircraft  cruiser.  In  1939  and  1940  the  first  of 
11  ships  of  the  similar  Atlanta  (CL-51),  Oakland 
(CL-95),  and  Juneau  (CL-119)  classes  were 
ordered.  Over  60-feet  shorter  and  some  4,000  tons 
lighter  than  Brooklyn , the  “AA  cruisers”  were 
armed  with  batteries  of  5-inch  dual-purpose  guns 
and  were  intended  to  defend  task  forces  against 
air  attack.  By  the  time  they  joined  the  fleet,  how- 
ever, they  were  becoming  obsolescent ; the  meager 
antiaircraft  batteries  carried  by  prewar  heavy 
ships  had  been  replaced  by  massive  concentrations 
of  antiair  weapons.  Though  the  need  for  ships 
designed  specifically  for  air  defense  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been,  Atlanta  and  her  sisters  served 
well  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Navy’s  cruiser  force  in  December  1941 
numbered  37  ships.  New  ships  were  on  order  or 
building,  but  not  yet  available.  The  prewar 
“treaties”  thus  had  to  carry  the  weight  until  their 
new  sisters  could  join  them.  With  the  loss  or  dam- 
age of  eight  battleships  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  air- 
craft carrier  became  the  fleet’s  new  capital  ship. 
Early  in  1942  the  first  of  the  fast  carrier  raids 
was  launched  against  Japanese-held  islands, 
the  fast  cruisers  screening  the  carriers  as  they 
launched  their  airstrikes.  Throughout  the  war, 
cruisers  distinguished  themselves  as  “ships-of-all- 
work,”  fighting  surface  actions  against  Japanese 
warships  from  the  Solomons  to  the  Aleutians, 
carrying  out  gunnery  raids  on  enemy  shore  instal- 
lations, providing  fire  support  for  amphibious 
operations,  and  escorting  carrier  task  forces.  The 
cruiser,  in  fact,  became  a principal  surface  com- 
batant ship  of  the  Pacific  war.  From  her  original 
role  as  scout  and  surface  raider,  the  cruiser  now 
became  an  essential  component  of  task  force  oper- 
ations. In  the  Atlantic  cruisers  escorted  trans- 
atlantic convoys  as  they  had  in  1917-18,  protect- 
ing them  against  the  ever-present  threat  of  heavy 
surface  raiders.  Landings  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  Normandy  were  assisted  by  cruiser  gun- 
fire. By  V-J  Day  the  Navy  had  71  cruisers  in  com- 
mission, with  another  16  still  building.  Ten  ships 
had  become  casualties  of  the  bitter  Pacific 
struggle. 

Fleet  expansion  programs  begun  in  1940  and 
continued  through  the  war  years  yielded  the 
externally  similar  Baltimore  (CA-68)  and  Cleve- 
land (CL-55)  classes.  The  Cleveland's,  were  essen- 
tially modified  Brooklyn s with  three  fewer  6-inch 
guns  and  heavier  antiaircraft  batteries ; the  Balti- 
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mores , somewhat  larger  and  heavier,  mounted  the 
usual  nine  8-inch  guns.  Cleveland  and  her  sisters 
were  the  most  numerous  cruiser  class  ever  laid 
down  by  any  nation;  26  were  to  commission  as 
cruisers,  while  nine  more  were  converted  on  the 
ways  to  Independence  class  light  carriers.  One 
Cleveland  was  canceled  in  1945 ; another  remained 
incomplete  until  1958,  when  she  commissioned  as 
Galveston  (CLG-3),  one  of  our  first  guided- 
missile  cruisers. 

The  Oregon  City  (CA-122)  and  Fargo  (CL- 
106)  classes,  late  wartime  modifications  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Cleveland  types,  respectively,  in- 
corporated the  lessons  of  the  Pacific  air  war.  Super- 
structures were  closely  grouped  and  top  hamper 
cut  down  to  insure  good  fields  of  antiaircraft  fire. 

The  last  of  the  “all  gun”  cruisers  were  the  heavy 
cruisers  of  the  Des  Moines  (CA-134)  and  Worces- 
ter (CL-144)  classes.  The  most  advanced  ships 
of  their  kind  ever  built,  they  completed  in  the  late 
1940’s  and  featured  the  lastest  advances  in  ord- 
nance and  fire  control,  as  well  as  improved  protec- 
tion. Des  Moines'1  nine  new  8-inch  guns,  using  cased 
ammunition  rather  than  powder  bags  and  operat- 
ing automatically,  required  no  attendants  in  the 
gun  compartment  of  the  turret  and  had  a rate  of 
fire  four  times  that  of  earlier  guns.  Worcester 
mounted  twelve  new  6-inch  guns,  capable  of  rapid 
fire  against  air  and  surface  targets  alike,  and  gave 
the  fleet  a new  antiaircraft  capability  until  the 
advent  of  guided  missiles. 

The  Korean  conflict  gave  the  cruiser  another 
opportunity  to  give  a good  account  of  herself,  and 
she  made  the  most  of  it.  Ranging  up  and  down  the 
Korean  peninsula,  a variety  of  cruisers  from 
Juneau  of  the  early-wartime  antiaircraft  type  to 
the  new  Worcester  supported  Allied  operations, 
destroyed  hostile  communications  and  troop  con- 
centrations, and  harassed  the  enemy’s  movements 
with  their  accurate  fire.  In  the  later  years  of  rela- 
tive peace,  cruisers  were  key  ships  of  our  surface 
fleets.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Taiwan 
Strait,  cruisers  served  as  fleet  flagships,  protected 
carrier  task  groups,  conducted  training  operations, 
and  stood  ready  to  counter  aggression  should  it 
occur. 

Guided  missiles  came  to  the  fleet  in  the  1950’s. 
Four  Baltimore- class  cruisers  were  fitted  to  launch 
air-breathing  Regulus  missiles  from  stern  launch- 
ing platforms;  when  the  more  advanced  Terrier, 
Tartar,  and  Talos  missiles  came  along  the  cruiser 
added  these  new  weapons  in  turn  and  continued  her 
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Armored  ram  Katahdin — early  20th  century. 


war-developed  role  as  combination  heavy  bombard- 
ment ship  and  antiaircraft  protector  of  the  fleet. 
Capable  of  seeking  and  hitting  fast  modern  air- 
craft at  ranges  and  altitudes  beyond  the  reach  of 
conventional  ordnance,  the  surface-to-air  missile 
made  the  cruiser  a powerful  new  weapon,  as  use- 
ful today  as  in  the  past. 

Early  missile-cruiser  conversions  such  as  Boston 
(CAG-1)  were  relatively  unaltered  except  for  the 
substitution  of  missile  launchers  for  a heavy  turret 
and  the  addition  of  new  electronics  and  guidance 
systems.  Later  conversions  involved  more  exten- 
sive refitting,  and  such  recently  converted  ships  as 
Albany  (CG-10)  were  virtually  total  rebuilds  with 
completely  modernized  superstructures. 

A cruiser  claimed  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
Navy’s  first  nuclear-powered  surface  ship.  Long 
Beach  (CG(N)-9)  commissioned  in  1961;  since 
then,  in  nuclear  task  force  operations  with  nuclear 
carrier  Enterprise  and  nuclear  frigate  Bainbridge , 
she  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  nuclear  power 
in  modern  fleet  operations. 

As  usual,  the  cruiser  was  on  the  job  when  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam  made  it  necessary 
to  take  a stand  there.  Missile  cruisers  have  pro- 
vided effective  protection  for  attack  carriers  on 
station  in  Vietnamese  waters.  Together  with  their 
“all  gun”  sisters,  they  have  lent  the  assistance  of 
their  accurate  gunfire  to  Allied  ground  forces  in 
the  hard-hitting  style  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
Armed  with  a combination  of  guns  and  missiles, 
capable  of  extended  independent  operation,  and 
able  to  carry  the  complex  suits  of  electronics  and 
communications  equipment  required  by  modern 


warfare,  the  cruiser  today  is  as  essential  as  in  the 
days  of  Decatur,  Farragut,  and  Halsey. 

He  must  have  been  an  American;  for  no 
other  people  on  earth  could  load  so  rapidly, 
fire  so  accurately,  and  fight  so  desperately. 

— C apt.  F.  M.  Pitot  of  La  Vengeance, 
after  his  fight  with  USS  Constellation 
during  the  quasi-tvar  with  France 
(2  Feb.  1800) . 

DESTROYERS 

Destroyer  sailors  pride  themselves  on  manning 
the  most  versatile  ships  in  the  Navy.  Submarine 
hunter,  antiaircraft  ship,  surface  fighter,  and 
shore  bombardment  ship,  the  “tin  can”  has, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  modem  Navy,  been 
called  on  to  accomplish  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  jobs  and  has  done  them  well.  Whether  called  on 
for  search  and  rescue,  radar  picket  patrol,  or  block- 
ade duty  the  destroyer  has  always  been  ready 
whenever  needed.  “Of  all  the  tools  the  Navy  will 
employ  to  control  the  seas  in  any  future  war,” 
Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  remarked,  “the  most  useful 
of  the  small  types  of  combatant  ships,'  the  de- 
stroyer, will  be  sure  to  be  there.  Its  appearance 
may  be  altered  and  it  may  even  be  called  by  an- 
other name,  but  no  type — not  even  the  carrier  or 
the  submarine — has  such  an  assured  place  in  future 
navies.” 

In  the  days  of  the  early  sailing  Navy,  small, 
nimble  armed  brigs  and  schooners  made  them- 
selves particularly  useful.  Operating  in  restricted 
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Flight  deck  on  a destroyer. 


waters  where  the  bigger  frigates  could  not  go,  they 
patrolled  our  coasts  and  pursued  pirates  in  the 
Caribbean.  They  distinguished  themselves  as  fast 
raiders  in  wartime,  delivering  swift,  deadly  attacks 
against  enemy  warships  and  merchantmen  and 
depending  on  speed,  agility,  and  superior  gunnery 
for  protection.  During  the  Civil  War,  ships  of  this 
type  materially  assisted  the  larger  sloops,  frigates, 
and  seagoing  ironclads  in  maintaining  the  decisive 
blockade  of  the  southern  coast,  and  carried  out 
raiding  and  surveillance  operations.  In  function, 
as  well  as  in  their  aggressive,  “can  do”  spirit,  these 
wooden  ships  and  iron  men  may  well  be  considered 
the  predecessors  of  today’s  destroyer  Navy. 

The  germ  of  the  destroyer  type  dates  back  to  the 
Civil  War.  Lt.  William  B.  Cushing  took  a launch 
up  the  Roanoke  River  in  North  Carolina  27  Octo- 


ber 1864  to  sink  Confederate  ironclad  Albemarle 
with  a spar  torpedo — an  explosive  charge  on  the 
end  of  a spar  mounted  on  the  bow  of  the  launch. 
This  early  type  of  torpedo  boat,  tested  here  and 
abroad  after  the  Civil  War,  was  seen  to  be  of 
limited  usefulness.  The  invention  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled “automobile  torpedo”  in  Europe  in  the 
1870’s  made  the  small,  fast,  torpedo-launching  sur- 
face warship  a practical  proposition.  Many  navies 
adopted  the  torpedo  boat,  and  several  European 
shipbuilding  firms  produced  hundreds  of  these 
small  ships  for  their  own  navies  and  for  sale  to 
other  governments. 

The  United  States  purchased  its  first  torpedo 
boat,  wooden-hulled  Stiletto , in  1887 ; she  was  used 
for  training  and  experimental  work.  Three  years 
later  our  first  operational  torpedo  boat,  appropri- 
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ately  named  Gushing , commissioned.  Between  1890 
and  1902  35  such  torpedo  boats  were  built  or  pur- 
chased. Built  to  a variety  of  designs,  these  ships 
ranged  in  size  from  over  60  to  over  228  feet,  and 
from  30  to  340  tons.  Relatively  fast  ships  for  their 
time,  their  speeds  gradually  increased,  later  tor- 
pedo boats  being  designed  for  speeds  of  28  to  30 
knots.  Their  main  battery  consisted  of  two  or  three 
torpedo  tubes  and  several  small,  quick-firing  guns. 
Our  destroyer  force  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  made  up  of  these  torpedo  boats. 

By  the  1890’s,  hundreds  of  torpedo  boats  were 
in  service  with  the  world’s  navies.  The  type  had 
come  to  be  considered  the  great  naval  menace  of 
their  day,  battleships  and  cruisers  being  thought 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  torepedo.  A new 
weapon  had  to  be  devised  to  combat  these  mosquito 
fleets  which  could  threaten  the  powerful  battle 
squadrons  of  the  great  naval  powers. 

The  countermeasure  lay  in  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer. To  protect  the  slower  moving  heavy  ships, 
designers  here  and  abroad  set  out  to  design  small 
warships  fast  enough  to  catch  a torpedo  boat  and 
carrying  a gun  armament  heavy  enough  to  destroy 


her  before  she  could  launch  her  attack.  Our  first 
destroyers,  authorized  in  1898,  averaged  about  250 
feet  in  length  and  displaced  over  400  tons.  Bain- 
bridge  (torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  1)  and  15  near 
sisters  carried  two  3 -inch  guns  and  five  or  six 
smaller  quick  firers  for  use  against  torpedo  boats. 
Two  torpedo  tubes  made  them  useful  for  attacks 
against  heavier  enemy  surface  ships. 

The  first  American  destroyers  commissioned  in 
1902.  By  our  entry  into  World  War  I we  had, 
built  or  building,  74  destroyers.  The  prewar  years 
saw  a steady  progress  in  hull  and  machinery  de- 
sign. Displacements  and  dimensions  increased  for 
greater  seaworthiness  and  endurance,  armaments 
became  heavier,  and  engineering  plants  went  from 
coal  to  oil  fuel  and  from  reciprocating  engines  to 
turbines.  By  1917  the  mission  of  the  destroyer  was 
still  the  same;  to  accompany  the  fleet  into  action, 
protecting  the  battleline  from  torpedo  attack  and 
destroying  enemy  torpedo  craft. 

War  brought  a new  mission.  By  1917  the  for- 
midable German  submarine  offensive  in  the  Atlan- 
tic had  taken  a serious  toll  of  Allied  shipping.  The 
small  surface  torpedo  boat  of  the  1880’s  had  been 


A division  of  destroyers  execute  echelon  turn  during  antisubmarine  operations,  ca  1961. 
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replaced  by  the  torpedo-firing  submarine,  and  the 
destroyer  was  to  prove  herself  as  effective  against 
one  as  against  the  other.  Fitted  with  depth  charges 
and  underwater  listening  devices,  the  destroyer 
performed  ably  as  convoy  escort  and  antisubma- 
rine patrol  ship.  Operating  out  of  bases  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  American  destroyers 
handled  themselves  competently  in  a new  environ- 
ment. Their  spirit  was  best  illustrated  by  Comdr. 
Joseph  K.  Taussig.  Leading  the  first  American  de- 
stroyer division  to  go  overseas,  he  dropped  anchor 
at  Queenstown,  Ireland  4 May  1917.  Asked  by  the 
senior  British  flag  officer  how  long  it  would  take 
to  have  his  ships  ready  for  patrol,  Commander 
Taussig  replied:  “We  are  ready  now,  sir  . . . .” 
Rugged  performance  by'  destroyers  and  destroyer 
men  alike  were  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for 
final  victory  in  1918. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
American  industry  during  World  War  I was  the 
application  of  mass  production  to  shipbuilding. 
Besides  building  merchant  ships  and  smaller  pa- 
trol craft,  American  shipyards  performed  the 
hitherto  unprecedented  feat  of  completing  267 
new  destroyers  between  1917  and  1920.  These  were 
the  famous  “flushdeckers,”  or  “four  stackers,”  as 
they  came  to  be  known  to  a generation  of  Navy 
men.  Averaging  314  feet  in  length  and  1,060  to 
1,190  tons,  most  of  the  new  destroyers  carried  four 
4-inch  guns,  one  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun,  and  12 
torpedo  tubes  at  a designed  speed  of  35  or  36  knots. 

From  World  War  I to  the  late  1930’s  the  flush- 
deckers  were  the  destroyer  force.  Most  of  the 
earlier  destroyers  went  into  reserve,  as  did  many 
of  the  new  ships  not  needed  for  peacetime  opera- 
tions, while  the  old  coal  burners  were  scrapped. 
The  older  torpedo  boats,  too  small  for  fleet  action 
and  by  now  supplanted  by  the  destroyer,  were  also 
discarded.  Postwar  doctrine  now  prescribed  of- 
fensive surface  action  as  the  destroyer’s  role.  “The 
Battle  of  Jutland,”  1920  tactical  instructions  read, 
“and  other  experience  indicates  that  the  most  ef- 
fective use  that  can  be  made  of  destroyers  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  gunfire  of  heavy  ships  in  day 
action.”  Well  suited  to  this  work  with  their  high 
speed  and  heavy  torpedo  battery,  the  destroyer 
squadrons  took  their  place  with  the  battleships  as 
the  fleet’s  principal  offensive  weapons. 

Peacetime  service  took  destroyers  into  all  parts 
of  the  world,  on  duties  ranging  from  good  will 
visits  and  mercy  missions  to  guiding  famed  Navy 
seaplane  NC-4  and  her  companions  on  their  epoch- 


making transatlantic  flight.  Flushdeckers  were 
converted  to  seaplane  tenders  (AVD),  fast  mine- 
layers (DM)  and  minesweepers  (DMS).  Charles 
Aushum  (DD-294)  became  the  first  destroyer  to 
operate  an  airplane  when,  in  1923,  she  conducted 
experimental  operations  with  a seaplane  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Through  the  twenties  and  into  the  thirties,  the 
Navy  struggled  to  keep  the  destroyer  force  battle 
ready  in  the  face  of  deterioration  from  hard  serv- 
ice as  well  as  scanty  funds.  Wornout  ships,  active 
since  completion,  were  scrapped  and  replaced  by 
sisters  taken  from  reserve,  refitted  and  updated  by 
forces  afloat.12  The  London  Treaty  of  1930  sent 
many  more  to  the  scrapyards.  Flushdeckers  served 
in  Caribbean  waters  with  the  special  service  squad- 
ron, protecting  lives  and  property  of  U.S.  citizens, 
and  in  Spanish  waters  during  the  Civil  War.  Oth- 
ers performed  experimental  work;  Gilmer  (DD- 
233)  evaluated  5-inch  guns  for  destroyer  use,  and 
Leary  (DD-158)  took  the  first  U.S.  experimental 
search  radar  to  sea  in  April  1937. 

New  destroyer  construction  finally  resumed  in 
1932,  when  the  first  ships  of  the  Farragut  (DD- 
348)  class  were  laid  down.  Differing  considerably 
in  appearance  from  their  predecessors,  these  new 
destroyers  had  raised  forecastle  decks,  5-inch  dual- 
purpose  guns,  and  eight  torpedo  tubes  on  a some- 
what larger  displacement.  The  later  Mahan 
(DD-364),  Dunlap  (DD-384),  Gridley  (DD- 
380),  Benkam  (DD-397),  and  Sims  (DD-409) 
classes  followed  in  the  same  general  pattern,  with 
improvements  incorporated  from  experience.  Four 
or  five  5-inch  guns  remained  standard;  torpedo 
armament  grew  heavier,  the  Mahans  carrying  12 
tubes  and  the  Gridleys  and  Benhams,  with  16, 
mounting  the  heaviest  torpedo  batteries  ever  car- 
ried by  destroyers.  Improvements  in  hull  fabrica- 
tion and  machinery  design  were  coupled  Avith 
increases  in  displacement,  the  Sims  class  of  1939- 
40  displacing  nearly  600  tons  more  than  the  Farra- 
guts  of  1934-35.  Two  exceptions  to  this  general 
design  trend  Avere  the  Porter  (DD-356)  and 
Somers  (DD-381)  classes,  designed  as  destroyer 
leaders.  Similar  in  characteristics,  they  Avere 
heaArily  armed  with  eight  5-inch  guns  and  eight 
and  12  torpedo  tubes,  respedWely ; they  repre- 
sented a step  backAvard,  hoAvever,  in  that  their 

12  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  P.  Moon.  “Recommissioning  the  Destroyers," 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  LVII  (February  1931).  An 
interesting  account  of  these  years  appears  in  Comdr.  John  D. 
Alden's  “Flush  Decks  and  Four  Pipes”  (Annapolis  : U.S.  Naval 
Institute,  1965) . 
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Lifelines  on  an  early  destroyer. 


powerful  main  batteries  were  single  purpose  rather 
than  dual  purpose,  incapable  of  antiaircraft  fire. 

Convinced  that  the  next  war  would  be  fought 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Navy  took  care  to  adapt  these 
prewar  destroyers  to  Pacific  conditions.  Emphasis 
Avas  placed  on  cruising  range  and  ships  were  fitted 
to  refuel  at  sea;  attention  was  also  devoted  to  de- 
veloping a fleet  train  of  tenders  and  supply  ships 
to  extend  the  destroyer  force’s  radius  of  action. 

As  World  War  II  spread  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1940  and  1941  destroyers  took  up  duties  with  the 
neutrality  patrol,  and  later  with  North  Atlantic 
convoys.  Old  fluslidecker  Reuben  James  (DD-245) 
was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a torpedo  in  October 
1941,  while  Kearny  (DD-432)  was  seriously  dam- 
aged by  a similar  hit.  The  new  Benson  (DD^21) 
and  Gleaves  (DD-423)  classes,  near  sisters  de- 


veloped from  the  preceding  Sims  class,  had  been 
begun  in  1938  and  1939 ; by  1940  the  first  of  them 
were  joining  the  fleet,  introducing  quintuple- 
mounted  torpedo  tubes. 

When  the  first  bombs  of  the  Pacific  war  fell  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Navy  had  exactly  100  new  de- 
stroyers in  commission.  72  flushdeckers  remained 
on  the  Navy  list,13  as  well  as  a single  pre-World 
War  I survivor.  The  newer  ships  served  with  the 
fleet,  patrolling  and  screening  surface  forces,  while 
the  flushdeckers  and  Coast  Guard  cutters  assumed 
the  convoy  escort  role.  Many  destroyers  were  lost 
in  the  long,  deadly  struggle  for  the  Solomons,  and 
the  long  road  across  the  Pacific  took  its  toll.  The 

13  Those  72  ships  were  still  classified  as  destroyers.  Eight  more 
flushdeckers  were  designated  as  fast  minelayers  (DM).  18  as 
fast  minesweepers  (DMS).  four  as  high-speed  transports  (APD), 
14  as  small  seaplane  tenders  (AVD),  and  two  as  miscellaneous 
auxiliary  or  service  types. 
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new  Fletcher  (DD-445)  class  began  to  enter  serv- 
ice late  in  1942;  through  1943,  with  the  earlier 
Bensons  and  Livermore s,  they  became  the  hard 
core  of  the  destroyer  fleet.  The  Fletchers  and  the 
later  Sumner  (DD-692)  and  Gearing  (DD-710) 
classes,  designed  as  all  purpose  destroyers  capable 
of  antiair  and  antisubmarine,  as  well  as  surface, 
warfare  began  to  assume  the  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  fleet  action.  The  older  “new”  ships  were 
increasingly  withdrawn  from  task  force  operations 
for  bombardment,  antisubmarine,  and  escort  work. 

Destroyers  underwent  many  wartime  changes 
in  appearance.  Addition  of  radar,  antiaircraft 
guns  and  depth  charges  resulted  in  stability  prob- 
lems, which  in  turn  made  it  necessary  to  cut  down 
much  of  the  lofty  top  hamper  carried  by  most  pre- 
war ships.  In  some  instances,  five-gun  ships  had 
one  of  their  5-inchers  removed ; others  lost  part  of 
their  torpedo  armament.  As  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
moved  into  its  last  year,  the  menace  of  air  attack 
took  on  a new  and  terrible  aspect.  Antiaircraft 
defenses  which  had  worked  against  conventional 
air  attack  suddenly  became  inadequate  against 
the  suicide  dives  of  Japan’s  kamikaze  pilots.  To 
stop  a kamikaze,  it  was  not  enough  to  simply  dis- 
able him  or  disturb  his  aim.  He  had  to  be  destroyed 
in  midair,  thereby  physically  preventing  him 


from  crashing  into  his  target.  The  reply  to  this 
was  a combination  of  heavily  increased  fighter 
cover  and  extensive  strengthening  of  ships’  al- 
ready-strong  antiaircraft  defenses.  Torpedo  arm- 
ament was  still  further  reduced  to  make  room  for 
urgently  needed  automatic  weapons  and  gun  di- 
rectors; by  war’s  end  some  destroyers  were  going 
to  sea  with  no  tubes,  topside  space  being  totally 
allotted  to  the  heavy  antiaircraft  batteries  be- 
lieved needed  for  the  anticipated  invasion  of 
Japan  planned  for  late  1945. 

The  battle  against  the  kamikaze  reached  a 
height  of  sustained  fury  at  Okinawa.  A new  de- 
Arelopment  was  the  radar  picket  screen.  Destroyers 
equipped  with  new  air-search  radars  were  sta- 
tioned up  to  a hundred  miles  from  the  invasion 
area  to  provide  early  warning  of  approaching 
enemy  planes  and  to  coordinate  fighter  defenses. 
During  3 months  of  almost  uninterrupted  battle, 
“the  fleet  that  came  to  stay”  fought  to  hold  the  seas 
around  Okinawa  as  marines  and  soldiers  wrested 
the  island  from  a strong  and  determined  enemy. 
The  price  was  heavy ; and  destroyers  paid  an  ample 
share  of  it.  Eighty-eight  destroyers  and  thirty 
escort  ships  were  sunk  or  damaged  protecting 
the  amphibious  force  against  attack.  Many  of  the 
damaged  would  have  sunk  if  not  for  the  gallant 
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San  Diego  Harbor — 1919. 
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War  I destroyers  laying  a smoke  screen. 


efforts  of  their  crews  to  keep  incredibly  burned, 
shattered  hulks  afloat.  Many  kamikaze  victims, 
their  scars  repaired  at  advanced  bases,  returned 
to  the  picket  line  to  strike  back  at  the  enemy. 

The  destroyer  escort  (DE)  was  a wartime  deve- 
lopment. Designed  specifically  for  antisubmarine 
warfare,  she  lacked  the  heavy  firepower  and  high 
speed  of  the  destroyer.  Her  antisubmarine  battery 
of  depth  charges  and  submarine  detection  devices 
was  full-size,  however,  and  she  had  a maneuver- 
ability that  made  her  a deadly  weapon  against 
submarines.  The  first  DEs  were  ordered  shortly 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  material  shortages  held 
up  delivery  until  early  1943.  By  this  time  the  sub- 
marine menace  was  critical;  but  construction  of 
the  useful  new  escort  ships  soon  reached  mass- 
production  proportions.  375  DEs  completed  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  by  V-J  Day,  while  92  more  went 
to  Allied  fleets.  Besides  escorting  convoys,  de- 
stroyer escorts  in  the  Atlantic  teamed  up  with 
escort  carriers  to  form  hunter-killer  teams  as- 
signed to  offensive  antisubmarine  missions.  Con- 
stant aggressive  work  by  these  sea-air  teams  played 
no  small  part  in  breaking  the  back  of  the  enemy’s 
submarine  offensive.  The  9mall  ships  inflicted 
losses  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  they  took. 
On  4 June  1944  escort  carrier  Guadalcanal  (CVE- 


60),  escorted  by  destroyer  escorts  Chatelain  (DE- 
149),  Jenlcs  (DE-665),  Pillsbury  (DE-133), 
Flaherty  (DE-135)  and  Pope  (DE-134)  cap- 
tured submarine  TJ-505  off  west  Africa,  the  first 
enemy  man-of-war  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  a 
U.S.  Navy  boarding  party  since  the  War  of  1812. 
Pacific  Fleet  DEs  also  fought  submarines;  Eng- 
land (DE-635)  set  an  unparalleled  record  by 
sinking  six  Japanese  submarines  in  12  days  of 
May  1944.  As  in  the  Atlantic,  DEs  teamed  with 
CVEs;  here,  their  principal  work  was  to  support 
the  amphibious  assaults  that  carried  the  Allied 
offensive  toward  Japan.  Screening  the  “jeep”  car- 
riers as  they  launched  incessant  airstrikes  in  close 
support  of  the  landing  forces,  the  destroyer  es- 
corts guarded  against  undersea  attack  and  lent 
the  support  of  their  guns  where  necessary.  The 
Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  saw  a struggle  of  “small  boys 
versus  giants”  when  an  escort  carrier  group, 
attacked  by  Japanese  battleships  and  cruisers  off 
Samar,  was  saved  from  complete  destruction  by 
the  efforts  of  the  carriers’  aircraft  and  of  the  de- 
stroyers and  DEs  of  their  screen.  Dueling  the 
Japanese  “heavies”  at  pointblank  range,  the  small 
ships  counterattacked  with  a furious  gallantry 
which  caused  the  tactically  victorious  enemy  force 
to  turn  back.  Later,  at  Okinawa,  DEs  took  their 
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place  on  the  picket  lines  and  shared  the  long, 
arduous  battle  against  the  kamikazes. 

Standardized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
most  DEs  carried  an  armament  of  three  3-inch  or 
two  5 -inch  guns,  besides  a varied  assortment  of 
antiaircraft  guns  and  antisubmarine  weapons; 
many  were  fitted  with  torpedo  tubes,  though  many 
of  these  were  later  removed  to  make  room  for 
antiaircraft  guns.  Propulsion  plants  included 
diesel-electric,  turboelectric,  geared  diesel,  and 
turbine  drives. 

War’s  end  brought  the  inevitable  peacetime  re- 
trenchment. The  surviving  flushdeckers  were  dis- 
carded, as  were  most  of  the  wornout  veterans  of 
the  prewar  classes;  most  were  sold  for  scrap,  as 
were  the  earlier  DEs.  A number  of  veteran  de- 
stroyers served  their  last  days  at  Bikini,  expended 
as  atomic-test  targets.  The  war-built  Fletcher , 
Sumner , and  Gearing  classes  became  the  standard 


destroyers  of  the  postwar  Navy,  with  the  earlier 
Bensons  and  Livermore s held  in  reserve. 

Postwar  evaluation  of  wartime  lessons  produced 
two  specialized  destroyer  types.  Many  general-pur- 
pose destroyers  were  converted  to  escort  destroyers 
(DDE)  or  radar  picket  destroyers  (DDR),  spe- 
cially fitted  with  improved  antisubmarine  arma- 
ment or  radar  and  communications  equipment.  A 
new  class  of  fast  transports  (APD)  was  created 
when  92  DEs  were  fitted  with  troop  quarters  and 
davits  for  landing  craft.  Other  DEs  became  Re- 
serve training  ships,  providing  essential  under- 
way training. 

Destroyers  carried  their  full  share  of  the  Korean 
conflict  just  as  well  as  they  had  in  World  War  II, 
demonstrating  their  equal  usefulness  in  a limited- 
war  situation.  In  3 years  of  war,  destroyers  de- 
livered devastatingly  precise  shore  bombardments 
in  support  of  Allied  land  forces;  patrolled  the 


A World  War  II  built  destroyer,  USS  Wiltsie  (DD-716)  takes  on  fuel  in  the  Pacific  in  this  1960  photo.  World  War  II 
built  ships  brought  up  to  date  by  modernization  still  play  a significant  role  in  today’s  fleet. 
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Korean  coast  to  enforce  the  naval  blockade ; 
dropped  interdiction  fire  on  bridges,  roads,  and 
rail  lines;  escorted  fast  carriers  conducting  air- 
strikes  ; and  sent  in  landing  parties  behind  enemy 
lines  to  capture  enemy  small  craft  and  destroy 
shore  targets. 

By  the  mid-1950’s  the  first  postwar  destroyer 
types  were  entering  service.  The  Forrest  Sherman 
(DD-931)  and  Dealey  (DE-1006)  classes  em- 
bodied the  results  of  wartime  experience  and  post- 
war research.  Larger  than  their  predecessors,  they 
carried  improved  weaponry  and  electronics.  An 
important  new  development  was  the  reintroduction 
to  the  fleet  of  the  frigate  (DL) . Originally  de- 
signed as  destroyer  leaders,  these  new  ships  em- 
bodied the  same  qualities  as  the  early  frigates  of 
the  days  of  sail.  Resembling  light  cruisei-s  in  size, 
they  combined  an  effective  armament  with  the 
speed  and  agility  of  the  destroyer. 

The  guided  missile  was  by  now  being  introduced 
to  the  fleet;  Gyatt  (DD-712),  converted  to  handle 
Terrier  surface-to-air  missiles,  recommissioned  in 
December  1956  as  the  first  guided-missile  destroyer 
(DDG).  Experience  gained  in  nearly  4 years  of 
tests  with  Gyatt  culminated  in  the  1960’s  with  the 
first  built-for-the-purpose  guided-missile  destroy- 
ers and  guided-missile  frigates  (DLG).  In  less 
than  10  years,  nearly  60  missile  destroyer  types 
have  joined  the  fleet,  giving  it  a powerful  new  air 
defense  potential. 

Still  largely  depending  on  World  War  II  types 
to  meet  its  worldwide  commitments,  the  Navy  em- 
barked on  an  extensive  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and 


Modernization  (FRAM)  program  in  the  late 
1950’s.  Within  10  years  most  of  the  Navy’s  active 
destroyers  had  undergone  FRAM  overhauls,  re- 
ceiving improved  armament  and  electronics  and 
extending  their  useful  lives.  Such  additions  as 
antisubmarine  rocket  launchers  (ASROC)  and 
new  antisubmarine  torpedoes  added  to  their  capa- 
bilities, while  refits  kept  their  aging  hulls  and  engi- 
neering plants  in  operation. 

The  Navy’s  third  nuclear-powered  surface  ship, 
guided-missile  frigate  Bainbridge  (DLG(N)-25) 
commissioned  in  October  1962.  Sailing  around  the 
world  in  1964  with  nuclear-powered  carrier  Enter- 
prise and  cruiser  Long  Beach  in  operation  “Sea 
Orbit,”  Bainbridge  graphically  demonstrated  the 
value  of  nuclear  propulsion  to  destroyer-type 
ships,  hitherto  handicapped  by  their  relatively 
limited  steaming  range.  Bainbridge  again  made 
history  on  2 December  1965  as  part  of  the  first  nu- 
clear task  group  to  enter  combat,  escorting  Enter- 
prise  as  she  launched  airstrikes  against  Communist 
forces  in  Vietnam.  A second  nuclear  missile  frigate, 
Truxtun  (DLG(N)-35),  armed  with  a combina- 
tion of  guns  and  guided  missiles,  commissioned  in 
1967  for  Pacific  service. 

A new  departure  in  destroyer  procurement  was 
reached  when,  in  February  1968,  the  Navy  re- 
quested competitive  proposals  for  construction  of 
a large  new  class  of  multipurpose  destroyers.  These 
ships,  called  DX  in  the  initial  stage  of  study  and 
design,  will  be  the  result  of  designs  prepared  by 
the  eventual  builder  within  the  framework  of 
broad  Navy  specifications.  This  combination  of 
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Navy  and  industry  thinking  is  expected  to  result 
in  well-integrated  ships  capable  of  doing  whatever 
may  be  required  of  them  in  an  economical  fashion. 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  DX,  with  her 
later  companions  the  missile-armed  DXG  and  the 
nuclear-powered  DXGN,  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  “commonalty”  and  standardization  to  eliminate 
needless  duplication,  as  well  as  on  ease  of  future 
modernization.  With  the  new  DEs,  the  DX-DXG- 
DXGN  “family”  is  expected  to  form  the  new  de- 
stroyer force  of  the  1970’s. 

Technical  progress  through  the  years  has  trans- 
formed the  destroyer-type  ship  from  a small  coal- 
burner  armed  with  eyeball-directed  weapons  to  a 
large,  ultrasophisticated  warship  of  startling  tech- 
nical complexity.  Their  many  basic  functions, 
though,  remain  the  same,  as  does  the  measure  of 
blue-water  seamanship  required  of  the  men  who 
sail  them.  Today  as  in  the  past,  the  destroyer  is 
still  the  Navy’s  ship-of-all-trades. 

Well  done,  destroyers.  You  always  deliver 
the  goods. 

— Rear  A dm.  J . J.  Clark  to  his  screening 
destroyers  after  successful  action  off 
the  Marianas , 8 July  19 

SUBMARINES 

U.S.  Senate  document  No.  115, 56th  Cong,  second 
sess.  contains  a statement  of  Adm.  George  Dewey. 
Admiral  Dewey  said : “Gentlemen : I saw  the  op- 
eration of  the  boat  down  off  Mount  Vernon  the 
other  day.  Several  members  of  this  committee  were 
there.  I think  we  are  all  very  much  impressed  with 
its  performance.  My  aid,  Lieutenant  Caldwell  was 
on  board.  He  could  tell  if  necessary,  what  was  done 
from  the  inside.  The  boat  did  everything  that  the 
owners  proposed  to  do.  And  I said  then  and  I have 
said  it  since,  that  if  they  had  had  two  of  those 
things  in  Manila  I never  could  have  held  it  with 
the  squadron  I had.  The  moral  effect — to  my  mind 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  mines  or  torpedoes  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  With  those  craft,  moving 
under  water  it  would  wear  people  out.  With  two 
of  those  in  Galveston  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
could  not  blockade  that  place.” 

Today  in  the  ocean  depths,  the  nuclear  submarine 
reigns  in  the  element  for  which  she  was  built.  Sub- 
marines are  now  designed  to  remain  at  sea,  surfac- 
ing only  to  enter  and  leave  port.  Despite  their 


great  bulk  and  weight,  they  are  incredibly  swift, 
maneuverable,  silent,  and  deadly.  The  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarine  (SSN)  is  designed  to 
seek  out  and  destroy  anything  on  or  beneath  the 
ocean’s  surface,  keeping  the  sealanes  open  against 
any  aggressor.  The  nuclear-powered  fleet,  ballistic- 
missile  submarine  (SSBN)  is  designed  to  carry 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles.  These  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles  are  a major  part  of  this  Nation’s 
deterrent  against  world  war  III.  Our  fleet  of 
SSBNs  patrol  the  oceans  always  in  position  to  fire 
on  any  target.  They  may  fire  only  on  direct  com- 
mand of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Man  has  long  wished  to  penetrate  the  sea’s 
depths.  Divers  were  used  for  military  purposes  as 
far  back  as  classical  times,  but  these  were  simply 
swimmers  depending  on  their  own  agility  and  lung 
power  for  concealment.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies designs  were  drawn  up  and  experiments 
conducted,  but  the  limited  technology  of  the  time 
kept  these  ideas  from  going  any  farther. 

Ideas  for  submersibles  abounded  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, numerous  patents  being  taken  out  for  various 
designs.  The  first  such  device  actually  used  in  naval 
warfare  was  Turtle , built  by  an  American,  David 
Bushnell,  in  1776.  A one-man,  egg-shaped  craft 
powered  by  two  hand-cranked  propellers,  Turtle 
carried  a 150-pound  charge  of  gunpowder  which 
was  to  be  attached  to  the  underwater  hull  of  a tar- 
get ship  and  exploded  by  a time  fuze.  Turtle 
worked  quite  well,  and  made  several  attempts  to 
sink  British  warships  off  Long  Island  beginning 
6 September  1776  with  an  attack  on  British  ship 
Eagle.  These  attacks  failed  for  lack  of  any  work- 
able method  of  attaching  the  explosive  charge  to 
the  copper-sheathed  British  hulls. 

Another  early  submarine  was  Robert  Fulton's 
Nautilus , completed  in  France  and  probably  the 
only  submersible  in  history  to  use  sails  for  surface 
propulsion.14  Ballast  tanks  were  flooded  to  sub- 
merge, and  blownout  with  compressed  air  to  sur- 
face ; submerged  propulsion  was  by  hand-cranked 
propeller.  After  his  invention  was  rejected  by 
France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  turn, 
Fulton  abandoned  the  submersible  and  turned  to 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat. 

Little  further  attention  was  given  to  submarines 
until  our  Civil  War,  when  the  Confederates  built 
the  hand-powered  submersible,  H.  L.  Hunley.  Af- 
ter several  unsuccessful  trial  runs  in  which  many 


14  USS  R-H  ran  out  of  fuel  in  1921  and  sailed  200  miles  to 
Hilo,  Hawaii. 
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USS  S-/f9  ( SS-160) — Ice  covers  the  clearing  lines,  ca  1925. 


of  her  volunteer  crewmen  were  lost,  H.  L.  Hurley 
sank  the  Union  blockader  Housatonic  off  Charles- 
ton at  the  price  of  her  own  loss ; the  first  instance 
of  a ship  being  destroyed  by  a submersible  in  war- 
time. In  1864  the  U.S.  Navy  began  work  on  a 
hand-powered  submarine,  Intelligent  Whale  (now 
on  display  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard),  finally 
abandoning  the  project  in  1872.  While  the  subma- 
rine concept  was  sound,  technical  progress  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  necessary  level. 

In  the  late  19th  century  two  submarine  pio- 
neers— John  Holland  and  Simon  Lake — developed 
the  first  modern  submarines.  In  1895  Holland  won 
a Navy  contract  for  construction  of  a submarine; 
completed  2 years  later,  his  Plunger  was  rejected 
for  service.  In  the  meanwhile,  Holland  had  been 
at  work  on  another  boat  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Navy  found  her  superior  to  Plunger  and  purchased 
her  in  1900  as  USS  Holland  (Submarine  Torpedo 
Boat  No.  1).  Fifty-four  feet  long  and  displacing 
64  tons,  Holland  was  manned  by  a crew  of  seven 
and  was  armed  with  a single  torpedo  tube  and  a 
pneumatic  gun  which  fired  dynamite  charges  by 
compressed  air.  She  was  propelled  underwater  by 
battery-powered  electric  motor,  and  on  the  surface 
by  a gasoline  engine. 

Satisfied  with  Holland'’ s performance,  the  Navy 
soon  ordered  more  submarine  boats  of  the  Holland 
type.  Seven  boats  of  the  “A”  class  were  built,  to 
be  used  for  training  submariners  and  for  develop- 
ing submarine  doctrine.  Other  classes  followed  in 


the  years  before  World  War  I;  though  early  sub- 
marines had  not  been  designed  for  long-range 
cruising,  later  boats  were  more  seaworthy  and  had 
greater  endurance.  Five  “C”  class  boats,  accom- 
panied by  surface  ships,  completed  a 700-mile 
passage  in  1913  without  serious  mishap ; the  long- 
est such  voyage  so  far. 

By  World  War  I our  newest  submarines  were  the 
167-foot  “L”  class,  of  450  tons  and  mounting  four 
torpedo  tubes  and  a 3-inch  gun.  Twenty  American 
submarines  served  in  the  European  war  zone;  by 
war’s  end  16  boats  of  the  “O”  class,  the  largest 
group  built  to  date,  were  in  commission  and  some 
were  en  route  to  Europe.  A few  survivors  of  this 
class  were  to  serve  in  World  War  II. 

The  submarine  had  made  great  progress  by  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Previously  thought  of  as 
shortranged  coast  defense  craft,  submarines  dem- 
onstrated their  worth  as  offensive  weapons.  By 
1918  such  improvements  as  diesel  engines,  radio, 
better  periscopes  and  torpedoes,  deck  guns  and 
better  hull  design  had  produced  submarines  capa- 
ble of  extended  offensive  operations  on  the  high 
seas.  Submarine  construction  at  this  time  differen- 
tiated between  boats  intended  for  coastal  or  de- 
fensive use  and  fleet  boats  designed  for  long- 
range  cruising.  In  1916  and  1917  the  Navy  laid 
down  three  “T”  class  boats,  1,100-tonners  armed 
with  six  tubes  and  a pair  of  3-inch  guns.  These 
were  our  first  true  fleet  submarines,  the  forerunners 
of  the  far-ranging  undersea  craft  of  World  War 
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President  Kennedy  witnessing  launching  of  a Polaris  missile  fired  from  USS  Andrew  Jackson  (SSBN-619)  16  November 
1963.  “Once  one  has  seen  a Polaris  firing,  the  efficacy  of  this  weapons  system  as  a deterrent  is  not  debatable.” 


II.  The  “R”  and  “S”  classes,  78  submarines  in  all, 
commissioned  between  1918  and  1925.  With  the 
earlier  “O”  boats,  these  made  up  the  backbone  of 
the  submarine  force  into  the  1930’s. 

The  long-range  fleet-type  submarine  continued 
to  develop,  from  the  Barracuda  (SS-163)  class 
of  1924-26  to  the  Gato  (SS-212)  and  Bcdao  (SS- 
285)  classes,  the  famous  fleet  boats  of  World  War 


II.  Continued  progress  in  diesel  engines  and  hull 
design  made  it  possible  to  build  submarines  with 
improved  range  and  performance  without  greatly 
increasing  displacements;  Balao  of  1943  was  ac- 
tually nearly  500-tons  lighter  than  Barracuda  of 
1924. 

Our  entry  into  World  War  II  accelerated  tbe 
fleet  submarine-building  program  already  under- 
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An  early  “Lake”  submarine  in  1898. 


way.  Old  “0”  and  “R”  class  boats  ivere  brought 
out  of  reserve  for  training  duty,  while  “S”-types 
were  sent  out  on  war  patrols ; six  of  these  veterans 
were  to  become  war  losses.  From  the  first  days  of 
the  Pacific  war,  the  submarine  force  took  the  of- 
fensive. In  a relentless  campaign  Japan’s  navy 
and  merchant  marine  were  whittled  down.  By  war’s 
end  over  5 million  tons  of  enemy  shipping  had 
been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  American  submariners — 
over  1,200  warships  and  merchantmen.  Fifty- 
two  ships  of  the  “Silent  Service”  had  paid  the 
price  of  victory;  but,  with  their  sisters,  they  had 
accounted  for  55  percent  of  all  Japanese  shipping 
destroyed  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  V-J  Day. 
Many  submarines  had  written  enviable  records  of 
gallantry  and  accomplishment;  34  of  them  earned 
Presidential  Unit  Citations,  38  won  Navy  Unit 
Commendations,  seven  submarine  officers  were 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Figures  alone  can  hardly  convey  the  impact  of 
the  submarine  on  the  winning  of  the  Pacific  war. 
Their  steel  stranglehold  was  a primary  cause  of 
Japanese  defeat;  by  cutting  Japan’s  vital  oversea 
lifelines,  they  strangled  the  enemy’s  economy  and 
did  much  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  his  war  indus- 
try. By  1945  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  was 
a battered  shadow  of  its  prewar  self;  most  of  it 


was  by  then  on  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific.  As  tar- 
gets became  fewer  and  the  Allied  air-sea  offensive 
increased  its  tempo,  submarines  found  themselves 
engaging  in  a variety  of  other  missions.  The  ever- 
present fleet  boats  braved  enemy  shore  batteries 
to  rescue  downed  aviators,  even  from  Tokyo  Bay. 
Mines,  planted  by  prowling  submarines  in  stra- 
tegic waters,  took  their  toll  of  enemy  ships. 
Weather  information  gathered  and  transmitted  by 
submarines  on  station  in  enemy  waters  was  of 
material  value  in  operational  planning.  Slipping 
in  to  shore  and  surfacing  in  the  dark  of  night, 
submarines  kept  guerrilla  forces  armed  and  sup- 
plied. “Wolfpack”  tactics,  refined  to  a high  degree 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  had  a devastating 
effect  as  groups  of  submarines  under  coordinated 
command  patrolled  assigned  areas  and  concen- 
trated as  targets  were  discovered. 

As  with  other  ship  types,  peace  brought  retire- 
ment for  older  and  wearier  submarines.  The  old- 
est veterans  were  scrapped,  while  many  of  the 
newer  ships  not  required  for  peacetime  operations 
went  in  the  reserve  fleets.  To  simplify  and  in- 
crease production  the  submarine-building  pro- 
gram during  the  war  was  geared  to  one  type,  the 
“1,500-Ton  Fleet  Boat.”  When  no  longer  subject 
to  the  urgent  demands  of  war,  the  Navy  now  began 
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USS  Albacore  (AGSS-569),  a breakthrough  in  hydrodynamic  design  derived  from  early  aerodynamic  research  on 

optimum  airship  forms. 


to  evaluate  wartime  experience  and  research  and 
apply  it  to  submarine  improvement.  The  “Fleet 
Snorkel'’  and  “Greater  Underwater  Propulsive 
Power  Yet”  (Guppy)  programs  updated  “Fleet- 
Type”  submarines,  while  others  were  adapted  to 
such  specialized  uses  as  oilers,  transports,  radar 
pickets,  and  “subkillers.'’  The  Guppy  programs 
included  streamlining,  installation  of  snorkel, 
higher  capacity  battery,  array  sonar  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Guppy  III  it  involved  lengthening  the 


hull  to  permit  installation  of  new  plotting  facili- 
ties. New  attack-type  submarines  such  as  the  Tang 
(SS-563)  and  later  classes  incorporated  American 
and  European  designed  improvements.  The  Tang 
class  was  the  first  basically  new  design  since  World 
War  II.15  In  this  class  the  conning  tower  was 
streamlined  and  a new  array  sonar  was  installed. 


16  Three  new  “Killer”  submarines  were  also  built  I<  1,  2,  and  3, 
later  renamed  Barracuda,  Bass,  and  Bonita.  Also  built  were  four 
small  submersibles,  three  for  target  and  training  use  and  one  for 
experimental  work. 
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USS  Skate  (SSN-578)  was  the  first  to  accomplish  a winter  passage  under  the  arctic  ice  pack.  After  traveling  more  than. 
3,000  miles  under  the  ice,  Skate  crashed  her  sail  through  at  the  North  Pole  on  17  March  1959.  This  cruise  proved  that 
nuclear-powered  submarines  could  operate  under  the  arctic  ice  pack  and  surface  through  it  any  time  of  the  year. 


The  experimental  Albacore  (AGSS-569)  was  our 
first  submarine  with  a hull  designed  specifically 
for  submerged  cruising;  earlier  submarines,  from 
Holland  to  the  first  postwar  designs,  had  all  been 
essentially  surface  ships  capable  of  submerging. 
Albacore , on  the  other  hand,  was  intended  to  navi- 
gate underwater  at  higher  speeds;  her  natural 
element  was  under  the  surface  rather  than  on  it. 

The  simple  message  “Underway  on  nuclear 
power”  marked  a major  breakthrough  in  sub- 
marine design.  Nautilus , commissioned  in  Septem- 
ber 1954,  got  underway  17  January  1955  for  her 
trial  run  as  our  first  nuclear-powered  submarine 
(SSN).  Like  HMS  Dreadnought  a half-century 
before,  Nautilus  (SSN-571)  at  a stroke  obsoleted 
her  predecessors  and  opened  the  door  for  the  true 
submarine.  Albacore  had  pioneered  a new  hull 
form  designed  for  the  best  possible  submerged 
performance;  the  nuclear  power  plant  now  gave 
the  submarine  the  means  of  remaining  under- 
water for  protracted  periods  without  surfacing 
or  snorkeling. 


From  1959  on  new  classes  of  fast  nuclear- pow- 
ered attack  submarines,  combining  atomic  power 
with  sharklike  hulls  for  vastly  improved  speed 
and  agility,  began  to  join  the  fleet.  The  new  Skip- 
jack (SSN-585)  class,  followed  through  the  1960’s 
by  the  Thresher  (SS-593)  and  Sturgeon  (SSN- 
637)  classes,  gave  the  Navy  a new  and  unprece- 
dented undersea  warfare  capability.  Triton 
(SSRN-586),  built  for  surface  operation  as  a fast 
radar  picket  submarine,  and  the  largest  submarine 
ever  built,  made  submarine  history  when,  in  early 
1960,  she  made  the  first  submerged  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe.  Halibut  (SSGN-587)  commis- 
sioned in  1960,  carried  the  “air-breathing” 
Regulus  II  guided  missile.  Our  first  “built-for-the- 
purpose”  missile  submarine,  she  embodied  lessons 
learned  by  several  earlier  missile-submarine 
conversions.  War-built  Cusk  (SS-348),  fitted  post- 
war with  launching  gear,  fired  our  first  sub- 
marine-launched  guided  missile  12  February  1947. 
The  following  20  January  she  became  our  Navy’s 
first  guided-missile  submarine  (SSG-348).  Sister 
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ships  Carbonero  (SS-337)  and  Barbero  (SSG- 
317)  continued  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Cusk, 
until  they  were  superseded  by  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  firing  submarines  (SSBN). 

The  revolutionary  concept  of  a sea-based  stra- 
tegic deterrent,  first  implemented  when  airborne 
nuclear  weapons  went  to  sea  in  attack  carriers,  took 
a major  step  forward  with  the  deployment  of  the 
submarine-launched  Polaris  ballistic  missile.  On 
15  November  1960  George  Washington  (SSBN- 
598)  our  first  nuclear- powered  fleet  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine,  got  underway  on  her  first 
operational  patrol  with  a load  of  16  Polaris  mis- 
siles. Today  41  Polaris  submarines  silently  cruise 
the  ocean’s  depths,  armed  with  improved  missiles 
and  constantly  ready  to  meet  enemy  attack  with 
massive  counterforce.  Immune  to  sneak  attack  and 
constantly  on  guard,  the  Polaris  submarine  stands 
as  a powerful  deterrent  to  any  would-be  aggressor. 

While  Blueback  (SS-581)  is  the  last  of  the  fleet 
submarines  with  diesel -electric  power,  a new  deep- 
diving, molecular-powered  research  submarine 
will  soon  join  the  fleet.  This  is  the  auxiliary  sub- 
marine Dolphin  (AGSS-555)  an  experimental  ve- 
hicle that  will  be  used  in  the  development  of  larger 
deep-diving  combatant  submarines.  She  will  also 
be  used  for  advanced  weapons  evaluation  and 
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acoustic  and  oceanographic  research.  The  Navy 
also  has  a nuclear  powered  research  vehicle  under 
construction.  This  ship  will  be  known  as  the 
“NR-1”  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  our  attempt 
to  explore  the  ocean  depth — the  “inner  space”  of 
our  planet. 

“For  much  of  my  life,  I have  had  faith  in 
the  submarine  as  I have  had  faith  in  the  rest 
of  the  Navy  and  our  great  land  of  America. 
Each,  by  being  true  to  itself — seeking  effi- 
ciency and  power  for  noble  ends — has  been  a 
blessing,  just  as,  for  ignoble  ends,  it  could  be 
a curse.  I am  convinced  that  the  mighty  Po- 
laris submarine,  bearing  imperishable  names 
like  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Lee,  will  prove 
a blessing  to  America  of  the  future  and  to  all 
men  as  they  reach  upward  to  the  light.” 

— Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 

AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  TYPES 

Every  major  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II  was  triggered  by 
an  amphibious  assault.  From  the  first  American 
amphibious  operation,  when  ships  of  the  new  Con- 
tinental Navy  landed  sailors  and  marines  at  New 
Providence  Island  in  the  Bahamas  in  1776,  there 
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USS  Ray  (SSN-653) 


has  always  been  a need  for  versatile  amphibious- 
warfare  ships.  Today,  between  wars  and  expedi- 
tions, amphibious  types  engage  in  a constant  proc- 
ess of  training  and  development  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  both  ships  and  men,  and  to  further 
refine  the  doctrines  and  techniques  of  amphibious 
warfare.  Thus,  the  amphibious  force  keeps  itself 
battle  ready  to  play  its  part  in  defense  of  freedom. 

Landing  operations  have  been  a feature  of  war- 
fare since  the  earliest  recorded  military  opera- 


tions. Homer,  in  the  “Iliad,”  describes  the  great 
amphibious  campaign  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
Troy.  Every  high  school  Latin  student  remembers 
his  struggles  with  Julius  Caesar’s  description  of 
his  landings  in  Britain.  The  story  of  the  Crusades 
is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  Richard  the  Lion- 
Heart’s  impetuous  assault  on  the  coast  of  Palestine 
to  rescue  his  trapped  garrison  at  Jaffa.  Napoleon, 
in  1805,  made  preparations  for  what  might  well 
have  been  one  of  the  great  amphibious  operations 
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Amphibious  operations  in  Korea — 1950. 


of  all  time  when  he  set  up  the  great  base  at  Bou- 
logne for  his  hoped-for-invasion  of  England.  A vi- 
tal part  of  the  story  of  our  own  Civil  War  is  that 
of  the  landings  carried  out  along  the  coastline  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  were  to  prove  so  instru- 
mental in  tightening  the  fatal  Union  blockade. 
World  War  II  was,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  in  am- 
phibious wars,  with  Allied  land,  sea,  and  air  power 
carried  across  thousands  of  miles  of  hostile  ocean 
in  a series  of  giant  amphibious  leaps  to  victory. 
General  MacArthur’s  daring  landing  at  Inchon  in 
1950  formed  the  upper  jaw  of  a giant  nutcracker 
that  inflicted  a shattering  defeat  on  invading  Com- 
munist forces.  Today,  in  Vietnam,  the  Navy's  am- 
phibious force  carries  an  essential  share  of  the 
burden  of  stopping  Communist  aggression  by  car- 
rying out  combat  landings  and  by  providing  lo- 
gistic support  in  many  areas  where  adequate 
facilities  do  not  exist. 

Landing  craft,  specifically  designed  to  put 


troops,  weapons,  and  supplies  ashore  on  a hostile 
beach,  are  a recent  development.  The  shallow-draft 
ships  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Vikings,  Crusaders, 
and  Turks  were  simply  run  ashore  on  a suitable 
shelving  beach,  and  the  embarked  fighting  men 
clambered  over  the  sides.  Later  landings,  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  were  carried  out  by  means 
of  ships’  boats.  Landing  forces  were  embarked  in 
transports  and  in  the  escorting  warships ; when 
the  objective  was  reached,  the  warships  Avould  lay 
down  preparatory  fires  while  all  available  boats 
were  lowered,  loaded  with  troops,  and  rowed 
ashore.  Our  Mexican  War  naval  expeditions 
against  Tampico  (November  1846)  and  Veracruz 
(March  1847)  were  typical  operations  of  this  type ; 
at  Veracruz  nearly  12,000  troops  were  landed  on 
the  beaches  with  their  artillery,  supplies,  and 
horses. 

Specialized  craft  designed  for  landing  opera- 
tions made  their  first  appearance  as  recently  as 
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Amphibian  tractors  (LVT)  come  ashore  at  Gudalcanal — 1942. 


World  War  I.  These  early  British-designed  types 
included  the  steamship  River  Clyde , converted  to 
a troop  landing  ship  for  the  initial  Gallipoli  land- 
ings by  the  addition  of  bow  gangways;  armored, 
ramped  troop-carrying  barges  used  in  later  Gallip- 
oli operations ; 16  and  motor  barges  ordered  by 
Sir  John  Fisher  in  1914  for  projected  landings  in 
the  Baltic.17  Later  in  the  war,  successful  German 
landings  on  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga  were  car- 
ried out  with  ships’  boats,  but  also  with  flat-bot- 


18  Isely  and  Crowl,  “The  U.S.  Marines  and  Amphibious  War” 
(Princeton.  N.J.  : Princeton  U.  Press,  1951),  20;  Lenton  and 
Colledge,  “Landing  Craft,  Landing  Ships,  and  Landing  Barges” 
(Warships  of  World  War  II,  pt.  8)  (London:  Ian  Allan, 
[1964?]),  3. 

17  Rear  Adm.  William  Jameson,  RN,  “The  Fleet  That  Jack 
Built”  (New  York  : Harcourt,  Brace,  1962),  137. 


tomed,  ramped  “horse  boats”  used  to  transport 
horses  and  artillery  from  transports  to  the  beach.18 

During  the  years  between  the  world  wars  vari- 
ous types  of  landing  craft  were  developed  and  ex- 
perimented with  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Japan.  Landing  exercises  became  a part  of  our 
Navy’s  annual  maneuvers,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  team  evolved  the  concepts  of 
amphibious  warfare  that  were  to  prove  so  decisive 
a few  years  later. 

The  1930’s  saw  the  development  of  practical 

18  Alfred  Vagts,  “Landing  Operations”  (Harrisburg,  Pa.: 
Military  Service  Publishing  Co.,  1946),  559  ; Capt.  G.  von  Koblin- 
ski,  German  Navy  (retired),  “The  Conquest  of  the  Baltic 
Islands,”  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  LVII  (July  1932), 
pp.  971-992. 


USS  LaSalle  (LPD-3)— 22  October  1964. 
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lightweight  diesel  engines.  Steam  and  gasoline 
propulsion  were  both  considered  impractical  for 
landing  craft ; these  new  diesels  represented  a tech- 
nical breakthrough  which  now  made  it  possible 
to  produce  small  craft  which  could  be  carried  on 
board  transports  and  auxiliary  ships  to  transport 
troops  and  supplies  from  ship  to  beach.  In  the  late 
1930’s  prototype  landing  craft  to  carry  personnel 
and  light  artillery  were  produced  and  tested  under 
service  conditions. 

The  next  step  was  the  development  of  a landing 
craft  capable  of  carrying  a tank.  A type  of  “tank 
lighter”  was  produced,  and  tested  during  maneu- 
vers in  1938.  This  craft  was  designed  to  land  the 
then-standard  Marine  Corps  tank  weighing  6 tons. 
By  1941  the  results  of  accelerated  war  experience 
had  brought  about  drastic  changes  in  tank  design. 
The  light,  machinegun-armed  tanks  of  the  thirties 
had  given  way  to  the  powerful  battle  tanks  of 
World  War  II,  armed  with  high-velocity  cannon 
and  weighing  over  30  tons,  and  to  self-propelled 
artillery;  heavy  guns  mounted  on  tank  carriages. 
To  accommodate  these  large  vehicles,  the  Landing 
Craft  Mechanized  (LCM)  and  the  larger,  ocean- 
going Landing  Ship  Tank  (LST)  were  developed 


from  British  and  American  research  and  experi- 
ence; various  models  of  these  useful  types  made 
up  a large  portion  of  the  Allied  amphibious  forces 
throughout  World  War  II  and  continue  in  use  to 
the  present  time. 

Entering  the  war  with  no  formally  designated 
amphibious  force,  the  Navy’s  landing  capability 
mushroomed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  soon  became 
a major  component  of  our  maritime  strength.  To 
fulfill  a variety  of  needs  an  astonishing  variety  of 
amphibious-warfare  ships  and  craft  were  devel- 
oped, under  a joint  nomenclature  system  adopted 
by  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1942.  British- 
American  cooperation  bore  abundant  fruit  as  thou- 
sands of  landing  ships  and  craft  came  from  the 
builders  and  joined  the  Allied  fleets  in  Britain,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Pacific. 

New  types  now  making  their  appearance  in- 
cluded the  Landing  Craft,  Tank  (LCT),  able  to 
carry  three  heavy  tanks;  the  Landing  Craft,  In- 
fantry (Large)  (LCI(L) ),  designed  to  transport 
200  troops  across  extended  distances;  and  the 
Landing  Craft,  Vehicle  and  Personnel  (LCVP), 
a light  craft  able  to  land  troops  or  small  vehicles 
and  carried  in  considerable  numbers  by  attack 


USS  Guam  (LPH-9)—  Builders  trials  1965. 
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cargo  ships,  transports,  and  LSTs.  Some  landing 
ships  were  converted  to  fire  support  craft  such  as 
the  Landing  Craft,  Support  (Large)  (LCS(L)) 
and  Landing  Ship,  Medium  (Rocket)  (LSM(R) ), 
armed  with  guns  and  rocket  launchers  to  provide 
close-in  blanketing  support  fire  as  the  first  waves 
of  assault  troops  went  ashore.  A wide  range  of  sup- 
port and  logistics  craft  was  added  to  provide  sup- 
ply and  repair  services,  and  the  Amphibious 
Force  Flagship  (AGC),  a floating  headquarters 
ship  for  command  coordination  of  landing  opera- 
tions, appeared. 

Another  wartime  development,  the  Landing 
Ship,  Dock  (LSD),  was  a large  seagoing  ship 
fitted  with  a roomy  well  deck  which  could  be 
flooded  and  pumped  dry  as  desired.  Landing  craft 
were  transported  to  the  landing  site  in  this  well 
deck ; when  ready  to  land  the  well  deck  was  flooded, 
and  the  smaller  craft  unloaded  through  a stem 
gate  to  proceed  to  shore  under  their  own  power. 
When  not  in  use  for  landing  operations,  the  LSD 
“doubled  in  brass”  as  a mobile  drydock  or  as  a 
mother  ship  for  small  minesweeping  craft.  Prov- 
ing particularly  useful  under  combat  conditions, 
the  LSD  continued  to  serve  long  after  World  War 
II,  newer  versions  being  built  postwar.  The  new 
Amphibious  Transport  Dock  (LPD),  a further 
development  of  the  basic  LSD  design,  is  able  to 
carry  and  operate  her  own  cargo  helicopters,  and 
can  simultaneously  land  her  embarked  troops  and 
their  heavy  equipment  by  landing  craft  and  verti- 
cal airlift. 

A particularly  useful  result  of  wartime  experi- 
ence was  the  Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (LVT). 
Various  models  of  this  amphibian  tractor  could 
transport  2 to  4 tons  of  cargo  or  20  to  24  fully 


armed  troops  and  get  them  across  the  beaches  under 
fire.  Later  armed  and  armored  models  (LVT  (A) ) 
mounted  light  guns  for  on-the-spot  fire  support. 
These  vehicles  proved  highly  successful  in  tfie 
hands  of  the  marines  in  the  Pacific,  being  used  not 
only  to  get  assault  troops  ashore  against  enemy 
opposition  without  prohibitive  losses  but  also  to 
shuttle  supplies  and  reinforcements  ashore  once 
the  initial  landings  had  been  made.  Somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  LVT  was  the  Army-designed  DUKW,19 
a wheeled  amphibious  truck  used  principally  for 
ship-to-shore  transport  of  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion. This  versatile  vehicle  saw  almost  universal 
use  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

The  landing  craft  of  the  Korean  conflict  were 
essentially  those  of  World  War  II ; these  once  more 
demonstrated  their  worth  in  attack,  as  at  Inchon, 
and  in  evacuation,  as  at  Hungnam.  In  the  years  to 
follow,  a new  concept  made  its  appearance  with 
the  growth  of  the  helicopter  from  novelty  to  useful 
everyday  tool;  the  technique  of  vertical  envelop- 
ment. Large  new  helicopters,  capable  of  carrying 
troops  and  their  equipment,  now  made  it  possible 
to  carry  an  assault  wave  over  the  heads  of  beach 
defenders  and  land  it,  ready  to  fight,  behind  an 
enemy’s  seacoast  defenses.  A defending  enemy 
would  now  have  another  front  to  worry  about ; at- 
tacking amphibious  forces  could  now  strike  him 
over  the  beach  from  the  front,  and  through  the 
air  from  behind.  An  escort  aircraft  carrier,  Tlxetis 
Bay  (CVE-90),  was  converted  to  carry  a marine 
landing  force  with  their  transport  helicopters  and 
redesignated  an  Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Car- 


io  The  term  DUKW  originated  as  manufacturer's  code  designa- 
tion. This  vehicle  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  popularly  known  as 
the  “Duck.”  See  Type  Designations,  pt.  G : Landing  Vehicles. 


USS  Lorain  County  (LST-1177) 
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USS  LSM-161— 1959. 


rier  (CVHA-1) . Tests  carried  out  with  Thetis  Bay 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  vertical  envelopment 
concept;  three  former  A.ssea?-class  fleet  carriers 
were  now  modified  to  carry  troops  and  helicopters, 
and  work  was  begun  on  a new  class  of  designed- 
for-the-purpose  ships,  now  known  as  Amphibious 
Assault  Ships  (LPH).  I wo  Jima  (LPH-2)  has 
since  been  followed  by  six  sisters,  capable  of  steam- 
ing at  high  speed  and  rapidly  landing  a sizeable, 
fully  equipped  landing  force. 

The  Tank  Landing  Ship  (LST),  workhorse  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  is  still  an  essential  part 
of  any  amphibious  force,  and  will  remain  so  in  the 
future — but  in  almost  unrecognizable  form.  New 
LSTs  of  the  Newport  (LST-1179)  class  have  fine- 
lined  hulls  to  give  them  a speed  of  20  knots  and  a 
stern  gate  to  allow  them  to  carry  and  launch 
amphibian  vehicles.  An  arrangement  of  movable 
ramps  does  away  with  the  old  bow  doors,  improv- 
ing speed  and  seaworthiness. 


Designs  are  now  being  prepared  for  an  entirely 
new  type  of  amphibious  assault  ship,  the  LHA. 
This  large,  fast  ship  will  carry  both  landing  craft 
and  helicopters  as  well  as  a large  landing  force,  and 
will  be  able  to  debark  them  with  all  their  heavy 
equipment  and  supplies  in  short  order. 

Today,  design  and  experimentation  goes  on 
apace  to  provide  the  Navy  with  a thoroughly 
modern  amphibious  striking  force  capable  of  meet- 
ing today's  multitude  of  demands.  Whether  facing 
a counterinsurgency  situation,  a limited  war,  or  a 
peacetime  logistic  problem,  the  ships  and  men  of 
the  amphibious  forces  form  a powerful  component 
of  our  defenses  against  aggression. 

A Note  on  Nomenclature 

Landing  ship  and  landing  craft  designations  in- 
cluded in  this  appendix  range  from  the  1930’s  to 
the  present,  designations  in  current  use  being 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  As  noted  earlier,  a 
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USS  Ounston  Hall  (LSD-5) 
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joint  British- American  system  of  amphibious  war- 
fare type  nomenclature  was  adopted  in  1942  to 
facilitate  cooperation.  All  designations  used  under 
this  joint  scheme  are  presented  here.  Though  many 
of  these  designations  were  never  actually  applied 
to  U.S.  ships  or  craft,  they  were  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  as  valid  official  designations  and 
were  used  in  official  publications,  and  should  there- 
fore be  included.  For  the  same  reason  many  small 
landing-craft  and  landing-boat  types  not  desig- 
nated under  the  classification-and-hull-number 
system  20  used  for  ships  are  also  included  in  the 
list  of  designations. 

Landing  ships  and  most  landing  craft  are  desig- 
nated by  a combination  of  their  letter  designation 
and  hull  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
naval  ships;  e.g. : LST-511,  LSM-T6,  LCI(G)- 
348.  Landing  vehicles  and  smaller  landing  craft 
did  not  carry  hull  numbers.  Larger  types,  such  as 
dock  landing  ships  and  attack  transports,  origin- 
ally received  names  as  well  as  hull  numbers.  Others, 
including  LSTs  and  LSM  (R)s,  were  not  origin- 
ally named  but  were  simply  referred  to  as,  for 
instance,  USS  LST-lOlf..  Many  of  these  received 
names  in  the  post  war  years. 

A number  of  amphibious  types  were  subdivided 
into  marks  or  classes;  e.g.,  Landing  Craft,  Flak, 
Mark  3;  or  Landing  Ship,  Tank  (Class  3).  These 
Mark  and  Class  numbers,  in  parentheses,  were 
combined  with  the  type  letter  designation  and  hull 
number  to  create  the  individual  ship  or  craft  desig- 
nation. Thus,  an  LCT(5)  would  be  a Landing 

20  Small  landing  craft  and  boats  were  not  assigned  hull  num- 
bers or  carried  in  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  would  be  no  LCVP-1,  LCVP-2,  etc. 


Craft,  Tank,  Mark  5;  LCS(L)  (3)-101  would  be 
Landing  Craft,  Support  (Large),  Mark  3,  Hull 
Number  101. 

When  President  Chamoun  made  his  urgent 
plea  for  help  in  48  hours,  the  unresting  6th 
Fleet  was  there  overnight.  Under  its  mighty 
guns  and  planes,  majestically  demonstrating 
U.S.  total  power  and  intention,  the  assault 
transports  smoothly  executed  the  familiar 
command,  “Land  the  landing  force.”  As  the 
marines  surged  ashore,  backed  by  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  the  fuse  was  stamped  out  before  it 
could  explode  the  bomb  that  might  have 
exploded  the  world. 

— Rear  Adm.  Ernest  M.  Eller , USN. 

MINE  WARFARE  TYPES 

“Where  the  fleet  goes,  we’ve  been.”  This  is  the 
boast  of  the  sailors  who  man  the  Navy’s  minecraft. 
Their  pride  is  justified,  for  in  many  instances  this 
is  literal  truth.  Minesweepers  are  among  the  first 
to  approach  landing  beaches  to  clear  the  way  for 
amphibious  operations,  sweeping  paths  for  land- 
ing craft  and  support  ships.  In  situations  such  as 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  sweepers  contend  with  the 
endless  task  of  keeping  rivers  and  coastal  waters 
clear.  Defensive  minefields  are  laid  to  prevent 
enemy  penetration  of  fleet  anchorages  and  convoy 
assembly  points.  Rather  than  losing  their  value  in 
this  nuclear  age,  mines  and  minecraft  are  of  equal 
or  even  greater  importance  than  before  in  an  era 
of  “small  wars.” 


Amphibious  operations  Beirut  Beach,  Lebanon,  1958.  LCVP’s  are  forming  up  around  USS  Chilton  (APA-38). 
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Seemingly  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  larger  ships  of  the  fleet,  the  value  of  to- 
day’s minecraft  demonstrate  the  axiom  that  im- 
portance is  not  necessarily  a function  of  size.  Mine- 
hunters  probe  waters  both  shallow  and  deep  to 
locate  the  silent  killers.  Once  located,  their  type  is 
determined  so  that  the  proper  countermeasures 
may  be  taken.  Minesweepers  then  detonate  or  re- 
move the  mines,  any  one  of  which  is  capable  of 
destroying  sweeper  and  crew  in  one  sudden  blast. 
Enemy  shore  batteries,  aircraft  and  surface  craft 
must  often  be  contended  with  at  the  same  time; 
a minesweeper  must  be  ready  to  defend  herself  in 
several  directions  at  once.  In  Vietnam’s  rivers, 
sweepers  may  well  find  themselves  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  at  pointblank  range.  Though  the  large 
surface  minelayer  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  mine- 
men  may  use  many  means  to  deliver  their  deadly 
devices  where  they  will  have  the  best  effect  on 
enemy  shipping.  Small  craft,  submarines,  and  air- 
planes have  been  used  to  lay  offensive  minefields  to 
deny  the  enemy  free  use  of  the  seas.  During  World 
War  I a massive  minefield  in  the  North  Sea  con- 
tributed to  the  Allied  antisubmarine  effort ; while 
a quarter  century  later,  mines  laid  by  submerged 
submarines  and  dropped  from  bombers  helped  to 
destroy  Japan’s  maritime  power. 

Today  the  age-old  struggle  of  weapon  versus 
weapon  goes  on  as  in  the  past,  in  mine  warfare 
no  less  than  in  other  areas.  Mine  designers  seek 
to  produce  more  reliable  and  effective  mines  and 
make  them  more  difficult  to  detect  and  sweep.  At 
the  same  time,  ship  designers  and  countermeasures 
experts  are  hard  at  work  on  improved  types  of 
minecraft  tailored  to  modern  conditions,  as  well  as 
more  sophisticated  techniques  for  protection  of 
shipping  from  mines. 

Mine  warfare  is  almost  as  old  as  the  United 
States,  first  appearing  in  American  military  annals 
in  1777.  The  gifted  David  Bushnell,  inventor  of  our 
first  operational  submarine  Turtle , became  con- 
vinced that  detonation  of  a gunpowder  charge 
against  the  bottom  of  an  enemy  ship  would  be  par- 
ticularly destructive.  He  invented  what  he  called 
a “torpedo” — the  name  the  mine  would  bear  for 
the  next  century.  This  torpedo  was  a keg  contain- 
ing a powder  charge  and  a gun  lock  arranged  so 
that  a shock  would  trip  the  lock  and  ignite  the 
powder.  The  whole  device  was  suspended  from  a 
float.  Bushnell  obtained  authorization  from  George 
Washington  to  attempt  to  destroy  a British  flotilla 
at  anchor  off  Philadelphia.  Several  torpedoes  were 


set  adrift  in  the  Delaware  River  above  Phila- 
delphia in  December  1777,  but  without  result.  This 
effort,  though  fruitless,  was  nonetheless  the  first 
known  use  of  mine  warfare. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Robert  Fulton 
proposed  to  Napoleon  that  a submarine  of  his  in- 
vention be  used  to  lay  mines  in  English  waters.  A 
submarine  and  a mine  of  Fulton’s  design  were 
tested  successfully,  but  Napoleon  took  no  further 
action.  Evidently  becoming  disillusioned  with 
Napoleon’s  motives,  Fulton  then  offered  his  inven- 
tion to  England.  A number  of  free-floating  “drift- 
ing mines”  fitted  with  clockwork  time  exploders 
were  manufactured.  On  1 October  1804  these  mines 
were  released  by  small  boats  against  the  French 
fleet  at  Boulogne.  The  mines,  which  Fulton  called 
“catamarans,”  drifted  down  on  the  French  ships 
and  exploded,  but  little  damage  was  done. 

With  the  end  of  war  in  Europe,  Britain  was  no 
longer  interested  in  mines.  Fulton  presented  his 
submarine  and  mine  proposals  to  President  Madi- 
son. The  Government  was  interested,  and  some 
tests  were  carried  out;  the  results  were  received 
with  some  skepticism  and  the  project  was  eventu- 
ally dropped. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  efforts  were  made  to 
destroy  the  British  frigate  Plantagenet  with  mines 
as  she  lay  at  anchor  near  Norfolk.  Several  attempts 
failed  altogether,  though  one  mine  constructed  ac- 
cording to  a Fulton  design  was  floated  against 
Plantagenet' s bow  and  detonated  with  some  small 
effect.  The  British  reacted  furiously  against  what 
they  called  “inhuman  and  savage  proceedings,”  and 
through  much  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a 
widespread  prejudice  against  mine  warfare  as 
unethical. 

The  American  Civil  War  saw  the  first  large- 
scale  use  of  mines.  The  Confederacy,  heavily  out- 
numbered at  sea  by  the  Union  Navy,  turned  its 
attention  to  weapons  which  could  quickly  be  put 
to  use  to  nullify  the  North’s  superiority.  A torpedo 
Bureau  was  set  up  to  devise  underwater  weapons 
and  a Torpedo  Corps  was  organized  to  use  them, 
“torpedo”  at  that  time  meaning  nearly  any  kind  of 
underwater  weapon  including  spar  torpedoes  and 
mines.  The  shallow  rivers  and  coastal  waters 
where  most  Civil  War  naval  action  took  place  were 
made  to  order  for  mine  warfare,  and  the  Confed- 
erates made  a determined  and  ingenious  attempt 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these  new  devices.  Most 
Civil  War  mines  were  of  the  moored  type,  held  in 
place  just  below  the  surface  by  anchors;  others 
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Minelaying  operations  in  the  North  Sea  during  World  War  I. 


were  drifting  mines,  released  to  float  down  a river 
against  their  targets.  Two  drifting  mines  were 
usually  fastened  to  opposite  ends  of  a cable  and 
then  set  adrift,  with  the  idea  that  when  the  cable 
snagged  a target  the  current  would  then  carry 
both  mines  in  against  it  and  set  them  off.  Other 
Confederate  mines  were  fitted  with  friction  prim- 
ers and  controlled  by  pull-cords  from  shore ; later 
controlled  mines  were  fired  by  electric  detonator. 
Some  of  these  later  controlled  mines  might  carry 
as  much  as  5,000  pounds  of  powder.  Made  in  a 
wide  range  of  sizes  and  shapes,  Confederate  mines 
were  planted  around  Confederate  coastal  ports 
and  were  also  laid  in  rivers  to  hamper  Federal 
movements.  These  early  mines  were,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  failings.  Many  became  inactive  due  to 
fouled  firing  mechanisms  or  faulty  waterproof- 
ing, as  was  the  case  when  Admiral  Farragut 
forced  his  way  into  Mobile  Bay.  A large  defensive 
minefield  had  been  laid  at  the  bay’s  entrance ; the 
Federal  lead  ship,  monitor  Tecumseh , struck  one 
of  them  and  quickly  went  down.  The  next  ship  saw 
Tecumseh’’ s fate,  and  spotted  other  mines  in  the 
water  ahead.  She  altered  course,  and  signaled  to 
Admiral  Farragut  that  the  passage  was  mined.  It 
was  here  that  Farragut,  determined  not  to  be 
stopped,  answered,  “Damn  the  torpedoes,  ...  go 
ahead !”  His  flagship,  the  famous  Hartford , struck 
several  mines;  these  had  corroded  after  long  im- 


mersion and  their  firing  devices  failed.  Hartford 
was  undamaged,  and  Farragut  pressed  on  to  win 
one  of  the  war’s  decisive  naval  victories. 

Efforts  were  made  on  the  Union  side  to  develop 
mines,  but  little  use  was  made  of  them  although 
they  might  have  proved  a useful  blockade  weapon. 
Attempted  mine  countermeasures  included  primi- 
tive sweeping  operations,  in  which  mines  were 
detonated  or  grappled  and  removed.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  early  mine  countermeasures  de- 
vices was  the  antitorpedo  raft,  the  remains  of  one 
of  which  still  rest  on  a Bermuda  beach.21  This  was 
a massive  raft  of  bolted  pine  timbers  designed  to 
be  pushed  through  a minefield  ahead  of  a warship 
to  detonate  mines  or  snarl  their  cables  in  heavy 
grappling  hooks.  One  of  these  rafts  was  used  un- 
successfully during  the  Union  siege  of  Charleston. 

Mine  warfare  research  was  carried  out  by  both 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  later  19th  century.  Ex- 
periments inspired  by  Confederate  mine  opera- 
tions Avere  conducted  by  the  Army  Engineers; 
while  the  Navy  worked  on  “gun  cotton  mines  and 
mining  outfits.”  Spanish  mines  were  encountered 
in  1898  at  Manila  Bay  and  in  Cuban  waters. 
Moored  mines  were  swept  by  pairs  of  ships’  boats 
with  anchor  chains  suspended  between  them ; con- 
trolled mines  were  countered  by  cutting  their  con- 

21  The  story  of  this  device  is  told  on  pages  381-383  of  Part  VI 
the  Naval  History’s  Division’s  Civil  War  Naval  Chronology 
(Washington  : GPO,  1966.) 
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trol  cables  and  then  dragging  anchors  through 
the  fields  to  catch  the  mines  so  they  could  then  be 
hauled  to  the  surface.  U.S.  mines  were  apparently 
not  used  at  this  time,  but  were  tested  under  service, 
conditions  in  the  years  following.  By  1905  “coun- 
termine outfits,”  mines  designed  to  be  exploded  in 
rows  to  clear  a mined  channel,  were  in  use.  Auto- 
matic moored  mines,  consisting  of  the  mine  casing 
and  an  anchor  containing  a mooring  cable  and 
mechanism  to  reel  out  a preset  length  of  cable 
when  a mine  was  laid,  were  first  purchased  from  a 
French  manufacturer  in  the  early  1900’s.  In  1915 
the  Navy  began  manufacturing  its  own  mines. 

The  Navy’s  first  specialized  mine  warfare  ship 
was  the  former  San  Francisco  (Protected  Cruiser 
No.  5),  converted  at  Norfolk  and  recommissioned 
as  a “Mine  Laying  Vessel”  29  November  1911.  She 
was  later  joined  by  another  former  cruiser,  Balti- 
more (Protected  Cruiser  No.  3),  recommissioned 
in  1915  as  a “Mine  Planter.” 

By  the  time  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I in  1917  the  submarine  had  established  her- 
self as  one  of  the  war’s  deadliest  weapons.  U-boats 
were  considered  not  only  a threat  to  the  trans- 
atlantic routes  by  which  men  and  arms  were  pour- 
ing into  France,  but  to  Allied  fleet  operations  in 
the  European  theater.  The  British  had  developed 
the  use  of  minefields  to  protect  strategic  areas 
against  submarines;  the  U.S.  Navy  now  strongly 
advocated  the  bold  step  of  closing  off  the  North 
Sea  by  means  of  a mine  “barrage” — a chain  of 
minefields  reaching  250  miles  from  the  Orkney 
Islands  to  the  Norwegian  coast. 

This  project,  far  beyond  anything  heretofore 
attempted,  was  considered  impracticable  and  met 
strong  opposition.  By  October  1917  this  had,  how- 
ever, been  overcome  and  preparations  got  under- 
way. This  staggering  task  involved  design  of  a 
suitable  mine  which  could  be  mass-produced  in  the 
quantity  required;  construction  of  assembly,  test, 


storage,  and  handling  facilities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  an  adequate  operating  base  in 
England;  procurement  of  additional  minelayers; 
last  but  far  from  least,  training  of  officers  and  men 
to  plan  and  execute  the  project,  as  well  as  formula- 
tion of  minelaying  “doctrine”  and  procedures.  In 
short,  the  entire  job  of  constructing  this  enormous 
barrier  had  to  be  done  from  scratch,  from  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  mines  to  their  planting 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  on  the  far  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. By  June  1918  British  and  American  mine- 
laying ships  began  to  lay  the  first  mines ; by  war’s 
end  in  November  the  “Northern  Barrage”  was 
nearly  completed.  It  was  credited  with  sinking  six 
U-boats,  and  damaging  others,  and  was  considered 
to  have  been  a valuable  impediment  to  submarine 
access  to  their  Atlantic  hunting  grounds. 

One  of  the  first  needs,  of  course,  was  ships.  To 
the  Navy’s  two  existing  minelayers  were  added 
eight  converted  freight  and  passenger  ships,  fitted 
with  mine  launching  tracks  and  stowage  decks.  In 
spite  of  the  virtual  rebuilding  required  to  fit  these 
ships  for  their  specialized  role,  by  June  1918  all 
of  them  had  been  completed  and  had  departed  for 
Europe.  To  support  the  minelayers,  cargo  ships 
entered  service  as  “Mine  Cargo  Carriers.”  These 
hard-working  ships  reached  an  eventual  delivery 
rate  to  the  mine  force  of  6,000  mines  per  week. 

Over  60  small  ships,  acquired  from  private  oWh- 
ers,  fitted  out  as  minesweepers.  Some  performed 
section  patrol  duties  along  our  coasts,  probing  for 
possible  submarine-laid  mines;  others  protected 
the  Fleet  and  its  bases.  In  1917  work  began  on  our 
first  “built-for-the-purpose”  minesweepers ; 49  sis- 
ters of  the  “ Bird ” class  completed  during  the  next 
2 years  and  formed  our  minesweeper  force  for  most 
of  the  2 decades  to  follow. 

The  Armistice  of  1918  found  the  Allies  faced 
with  an  enormous  job  of  mine  clearance.  Some 
240,000  mines  had  been  laid  by  both  sides ; 56,000 


Mine  squadron  planting  mines  in  the  North  Sea — World  War  I. 
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of  these  were  in  the  Northern  Barrage,  and  those 
that  remained  were  to  be  the  U.S.  Navy’s  problem. 

The  newly  built  minesweepers  were  dispatched 
to  Scotland  as  they  became  ready  for  service ; sub- 
marine chasers  joined  them  to  sink  floating  mines 
and  to  lay  “dan  buoys”  to  mark  the  limits  of  swept 
waters.  British  trawlers,  leased  and  manned  by 
U.S.  crews,  assisted  in  surveying  and  marking 
swept  areas.  Tenders  and  auxiliary  ships  provided 
services  and  support.  By  30  September  1919  the 
work  was  complete.  The  North  Sea  was  once  more 
free  for  peaceful  navigation,  and  the  sea-battered 
minecraft  turned  back  from  the  operating  area  to 
the  triumphant  scream  of  the  ships’  whistles  and 
the  cheers  of  their  crews.  Success,  as  always,  had 
its  price;  a subchaser  and  two  minesweepers  had 
been  disabled  by  mine  explosions,  and  one  of  the 
trawlers  had  been  sunk.  But  for  a difficult  task  of 
great  dimensions,  performed  by  seamen  who  had 
to  work  things  out  for  themselves  in  an  entirely 
new  type  of  operation,  this  was  a remarkable 
record. 

The  postwar  Navy  had  no  intention  of  wasting 
the  results  of  its  wartime  effort.  Mines  and  equip- 
ment were  carefully  distributed  and  stored  for 
easy  availability,  and  a mine  laboratory  was  set  up 
at  Washington.  The  postwar  mine  force  included 
Baltimore , San  Francisco , and  two  of  the  World 
War  I converted  minelayers,  as  well  as  the  new 
“Z?inf”-class  sweepers.  Adoption  of  the  alphabeti- 
cal type  designator  system  on  17  July  1920  found 
the  mine  planters  designated  Mine  Layers  (CM) ; 
the  sweepers  remained  Mine  Sweepers,  with  the 
designation  AM.  At  the  same  time,  a new  type  of 
minecraft  appeared.  The  Light  Minelayers  (DM), 
newly  completed  destroyers  of  the  famous  “flush- 
deck”  type,  had  their  torpedo  tubes  removed  and 
mine  launching  tracks  substituted.  World  War  I 
had  demonstrated  the  value  of  fast  minelayers 
able  to  plant  offensive  minefields  in  enemy  waters, 
and  to  dart  ahead  of  an  enemy  battle  line  to  drop 
drifting  mines.  During  the  next  20  years,  the  scrap- 
yards took  their  toll  and  sister  ships  were  con- 
verted; eight  “flushdeck”  DM’s  entered  World 
War  II. 

Both  British  and  Germans  had  successfully  laid 
mines  from  submarines  during  World  War  I.  In 
1924  Congress  authorized  construction  of  a Mine- 
laying Submarine  (SM).  Our  first  undersea  mine- 
layer, USS  V-4  ( SM-1 ) , later  renamed  Argonaut . 
was  a giant  for  her  day ; completed  in  1928,  until 


her  loss  in  World  War  II  she  was  the  world’s  sec- 
ond-largest submarine. 

War  came  once  again  to  Europe  in  1939.  As  it 
drew  closer  to  the  United  States,  it  was  realized 
that  foreign  mine  development  had  drawn  ahead 
of  ours.  Our  newer  submarines  were  fitted  to 
launch  mines  through  their  torpedo  tubes,  but 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  type  of  op- 
eration. Influence  mines,  detonated  by  a ship’s 
magnetic  field  or  by  her  radiated  noise,  had  been 
developed  and  were  in  use  abroad.  Offensive  mines 
were  now  being  laid  from  the  air  with  good  effect. 
In  the  minds  of  many  here,  the  mine  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  “glamor”  weapons — the  gun, 
torpedo,  and  airplane.  Determined  efforts  were 
now  in  order  to  remedy  this. 

Extensive  research  and  development  programs 
in  mines  and  mine  countermeasures  were  under- 
taken. Training  programs  were  begun,  and  new 
sweeping  gear  of  modern  British  design  was  pro- 
duced and  furnished  to  the  fleet.  A new  generation 
of  “fleet  minesweepers”  had  begun  with  the  com- 
missioning of  Raven  (AM-55)  in  1940;  work  on 
these  was  now  accelerated  and  expanded.  These 
ships  were  intended  to  be  able  to  operate  with  con- 
voys and  task  forces,  having  good  speed  and  sea- 
keeping ability.  To  counter  the  new  magnetic 
mines,  steel  ships  were  no  longer  satisfactory  even 
after  degaussing.  Through  1940  and  1941  many 
woodhulled  fishing  craft  and  “tuna  clippers”  were 
acquired  and  converted  to  Coastal  Minesweepers 
(AMc).  Seventy  more  similar  AMcs  were  built  to 
Navy  contract  at  this  time.  Steel-hulled  trawlers 
were  taken  over  for  work  on  the  high  seas  as  AMs. 
In  1941  orders  were  placed  with  boatyards  around 
the  country  for  the  first  of  the  ubiquitous  Motor 
Minesweepers  (YMS).  These  wooden  “136-foot- 
ers” were  to  prove  useful  not  only  as  minesweepers 
but  as  minehunters,  survey  ships,  degaussing 
ships,  and  even  subchasers ; over  300  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  while  over  200  more  flew  Allied  flags. 
As  AMS  they  distinguished  themselves  in  Korea, 
and  constituted  a major  portion  of  the  fleet's  mine 
forces  into  the  late  1950’s.  A few  remain  on  the 
Navy  list  to  this  day. 

Thanks  to  these  efforts,  tine  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  better  able  to  wage  mine  warfare 
than  before.  In  1942  our  first  “keel-up”  minelayer, 
Terror  (CM-5)  commissioned.  This  cruiser-size 
ship,  with  a large  mine  capacity,  served  through 
the  war  and  is  still  in  the  Reserve  Fleet ; she  was 
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for  a quarter  century  the  largest  mine-warfare 
ship  ever  built  by  the  United  States. 

As  in  World  War  I,  several  coastal  freighters 
and  two  railroad  ferries  were  converted  for  service 
as  Minelayers  (CM)  and  Coastal  Minelayers 
(CMc).  Eight  small  Auxiliary  Minelayers 
(ACM) , former  Army  Mine  Planters,  were  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  in  1944.  These  ships  performed 
useful  work  in  laying  defensive  minefields  in 
coastal  waters. 

A late  prewar  development  was  the  High  Speed 
Minesweeper  (DMS).  Experiments  with  fast  “as- 
sault” minesweeping  had  been  conducted  since 
1935,  but  the  concept  was  not  considered  service- 
able until  1940  when,  after  further  work,  Dorsey 
(DD-117)  became  DMS-1.  By  1942  18  “flushdeck” 
DMSs  were  operational. 

Minecraft  served  “wherever  the  going  was  hot- 
test” from  Pearl  Harbor  through  V-J  Day.  In 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  alike,  they  not  only  laid  and 
swept  innumerable  mines  but  ably  carried  out  such 
other  duties  as  convoy  escort,  gunfire  support,  an- 
tiaircraft, screening,  antisubmarine  patrol,  and 
search  and  rescue.  In  amphibious  operations,  for 
instance,  over  a 3-year  period,  minesweepers  had 
gallantly  executed  the  hazardous  task  of  entering 
the  shallow  waters  off  prospective  invasion  beaches 
to  render  them  safe  for  landing  forces.  Heroism 
under  fire  became  commonplace  as  the  “mackerel 
taxis”  and  their  larger  steel-hulled  cousins  braved 
the  peril  of  enemy  shore  batteries  and  aircraft  as 
well  as  the  lurking  death  just  under  the  water’s 
surface.  Over  700  minecraft  were  on  the  Navy  list 
by  war’s  end ; over  20  had  been  lost  in  action. 

Further  wartime  additions  to  the  minecraft 
fleet  included  new  DMs  and  DMSs,  ships  of  the 
new  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD-692)  and  Livermore 
(DD-429)  classes.  Newer,  faster,  and  better  armed 
than  their  “four  stacker”  predecessors,  these  new 
fast  minecraft  served  capably  through  World  War 
II;  some  earned  later  battle  honors  in  Korea. 
The  185-foot  Admirable  (AM-136)  class  proved 
not  only  a useful  but  a versatile  design ; besides  132 
sweepers  of  this  class,  68  near-sisters  were  built  as 
patrol  and  rescue  craft. 

Offensive  minefields  laid  by  surface  ships,  sub- 
marines, and  aircraft  were  instrumental  in  win- 
ning the  Pacific  victory.  Over  30,000  mines  were 
laid  throughout  the  Pacific  theater;  of  these  about 
three-fourths  were  offensive,  aimed  at  strangling 
Japan’s  warmaking  power.  In  the  final  months  of 
the  war,  a concentrated  mine  blockade  was  laid 


down  around  the  Japanese  home  islands;  “it  was 
not  only  the  bombing  . . . that  defeated  us ; it  was 
the  blockade  which  deprived  us  of  essential  raw 
materials  . . .”  remarked  a Japanese  officer  after 
the  war.  “The  . . . Japanese  China  Sea  Fleet 
found  American  mines  extremely  effective  and  dis- 
astrous,” another  officer  commented.  “Mines  car- 
ried by  a single  American  plane  could  close  a port 
for  a long  period  of  time.” 

With  the  end  of  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  there  be- 
gan another  vast  job  of  mine  clearance.  The  com- 
ing of  peace  may  have  meant  an  end  to  stress  and 
danger  for  others,  but  for  the  busy  sweepers  it  was 
just  the  beginning  of  another  big  job.  As  soon  as 
the  shooting  stopped,  the  minecraft  swarmed  into 
the  harbors  and  coastal  waters  of  Japan  and  the 
Asian  mainland,  probing  for  the  deadly  “eggs” 
which  had  been  so  generously  scattered  during  the 
last  several  years.  By  March,  1946,  the  task  was 
substantially  complete  and  the  “splinter  fleet” 
added  another  “well  done”  to  its  long  list.  Mine 
clearance  in  European  waters  was  handled  by 
ships  of  the  European  nations,  but  many  Ameri- 
can minesweepers  were  transferred  to  them  for  the 
purpose.  Later  in  1946,  the  sweepers  returned  to 
the  Pacific;  this  time,  their  job  was  to  clear  war- 
time mines  from  Bikini  Atoll  so  that  operation 
“Crossroads”  atomic  tests  could  proceed. 

Postwar  demobilization  and  budget  cuts 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  mine  force  as  on  the  rest  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Ships  were  sold,  scrapped, 
turned  over  to  other  countries  or  “mothballed.” 
With  the  new  emphasis  on  “pushbutton  warfare” 
and  the  atomic  bomb,  little  interest  was  shown  in 
mines  or  minecraft. 

The  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea  in 
J une  1950,  was  the  opening  scene  in  a performance 
which  was  to  bring  the  minesweeper  once  more  to 
center  stage.  Well  prepared  in  every  other  field, 
the  entire  Pacific  Fleet  had  available  only  22  ac- 
tive minesweepers;  a deficiency  which  was  to  make 
itself  felt. 

The  enemy  soon  began  to  use  mines  in  earnest. 
For  him,  the  mine  was  the  ideal  weapon  with 
which  to  attack  our  seapower.  The  Russians  re- 
membered the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  1904-05,  the  first  conflict  in  which  sea  mines  had 
figured  prominently,  and  provided  contact  and  in- 
fluence mines  to  North  Korea.  These,  in  turn,  could 
easily  be  planted  by  junks,  sampans,  and  even 
small  boats.  Shore  bombardment  ships  were  ready 
to  deliver  supporting  gunfire  wherever  it  was 
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USS  Jaoana  (MSC-193) — Hampton  Roads,  23  July  1964. 


needed,  and  amphibious  forces  were  poised  to  pour 
troops  ashore.  The  sweepers  as  always,  had  to  go  in 
first.  Working  against  time  with  the  few  ships 
they  had,  South  Korean  and  American  sweeper 
sailors  cleai’ed  enemy  minefields  blocking  vital 
ports  and  operating  areas  on  both  coasts  of  Korea. 
It  was  a hard  job,  made  more  so  by  the  degree  of 
improvisation  necessary  to  compensate  for  our  un- 
readiness. “They  caught  us  with  our  pants  down,” 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  later  said.  “We’ve 
been  plenty  submarine-conscious  and  air-conscious. 
Now  we’re  going  to  start  getting  mine-conscious — 
beginning  last  week.” 

The  lesson  was  well  learned.  In  the  years  since 
Korea,  work  has  continued  on  new  mines  and  on 
new  ships  to  work  with  them.  New  mine  warfare 
ships  vary  in  size  from  small  launches  operating 
from  “mother  ships”  to  clear  Vietnam  rivers  to 
Ocean  Minesweepers  (MSO),  capable  of  sustained 
oversea  operations  with  the  fleet.  Coastal  Mine- 


sweepers (MSC)  work  in  offshore  waters,  while 
Minesweeping  Boats  (MSB)  clear  the  shallow 
and  constricted  river  and  inshore  areas.  These  ships 
are  built  entirely  of  wood  and  nonmagnetic  alloys, 
using  the  most  advanced  techniques  of  lightweight 
wooden  construction,  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
modern  magnetic  mines.  A steady  process  of  de- 
sign refinement  has  resulted  in  recent  advances  in 
engineering  performance,  habitability,  and  mine- 
sweeping capability. 

As  early  as  World  War  II  11  former  landing 
craft  had  been  fitted  with  underwater  detection 
gear  and  put  to  work  under  the  cumbersome  desig- 
nation Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Underwater  Loca- 
tor) , or  AMCU.  Though  these  passed  out  of  serv- 
ice in  the  postwar  years,  their  value  in  locating 
hard-to-find  “bottom”  mines  was  not  forgotten. 
When  the  call  went  up  for  minecraft  in  Korea, 
more  AMCUs  were  converted  and  sent  where  they 
were  needed.  These  conversions  of  ships  designed 
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for  totally  different  purposes  were  adequate,  but 
nothing  more.  The  need  for  a ship  specifically  de- 
signed to  locate  and  plot  minefields  led  to  Bittern , 
commissioned  in  1957  as  a Coastal  Minehunter 
(MHC-43).  Work  with  the  underwater  detection 
devices  mounted  in  Bittern , one  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  nonmagnetic  minecraft,  has  led  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  “hunter-sweeper,”  combining  the  abil- 
ity to  locate  mines  with  the  capacity  to  dispose 
of  them. 

Mines,  to  be  effective,  must  be  planted  in  rela- 
tively shallow  waters.  To  deal  with  them,  mine- 
craft  must  be  small  ships.  Their  endurance  is  thus 
limited  by  their  size.  Frequent  refueling  is  neces- 
sary ; damaged  sweep  gear  must  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. Tenders  are  thus  necessary  wherever 
minesweeping  operations  are  carried  out,  to  fur- 
nish supply  and  maintenance  support.  This  has 
been  provided  so  far  by  a variety  of  “borrowed” 
types ; LSDs,  LSTs,  and  even  netlayers.  This  essen- 
tial function  was  recognized  in  1962  by  creation 
of  a new  designation — Mine  Countermeasures 
Support  Ship  (MCS) . Three  MCSs  are  now  opera- 
tional; one  former  LSD  and  two  converted  World 
War  II-built  LSVs.  Besides  supporting  conven- 
tional seagoing  minecraft,  each  of  the  former  LSV 
will  carry  20  Minesweeping  Launches  (MSL)  and 
two  minesweeping  helicopters,  capable  of  towing 
moored-minesweeping  gear  through  unswept  areas. 
The  MCS  and  her  small  minecraft  will  thus  con- 


tribute in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  effectiveness 
and  versatility  of  the  mine  forces. 

Development  goes  on  apace  as  mine  warfare 
and  its  uses  continue  to  remain  an  important  focus 
of  the  Navy’s  attention.  Perfectly  exemplifying  the 
basic  functions  of  seapower — to  keep  the  seas  free 
for  our  own  use  while  denying  them  to  an  enemy — 
in  their  operations,  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  “wooden  ships  and  iron  men”  are  in  the 
forefront  of  naval  action  today  in  Vietnam.  In  the 
fleet  operations  of  the  future,  no  matter  where  or 
under  what  conditions,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
minecraft  will  be  there  to  do  their  job;  without 
pomp  or  fanfare,  but  with  the  competence  and 
determination  which  will  characterize  their  work 
tomorrow  as  it  did  yesterday  and  does  today. 

The  mine  as  a weapon  of  nautical  warfare 
now  presents  greater  possibilities  than  ever 
before. 

— Rear  Adm.  J oseph  Strauss , 1918. 

PATROL  AND  RIVERINE  WARFARE 
TYPES 

Modern  patrol-type  ships  are  not  only  proficient 
in  such  areas  as  searcli-and-rescue,  blockade,  and 
surveillance,  but  in  escort  and  antisubmarine  work 
as  well.  Under  this  general  heading  fall  such  new 
craft  as  air  cushion  and  hydrofoil  ships;  these  new 


Monitor,  the  river  battleship.  A modified  LCM  (landing  craft  mechanized)  provides  shore  bombardment  and  gunfire 

support  to  troops  ashore. 
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types  have  already  proved  assets  to  the  fleet  in  its 
mission  of  “keeping  the  peace.*’ 

Small  sailing  patrol  ships  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Navy  of  the  late  1600’s.  Originally  small, 
single-masted  ships,  they  grew  in  size  and  power 
until,  by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  they 
were  generally  two-masters.  The  fast,  weatherly 
American  schooner  saw  naval  patrol  service;  some 
were  bought  before  the  Revolution  by  the  British 
for  coastal  patrol,  and  others  became  warships  or 
privateers  when  war  with  Britain  began.  During 
the  Revolution  much  use  was  made  of  small,  sail-' 
and-oar  propelled  gunboats  for  service  in  rivers 
and  restricted  waters;  and  in  the  postwar  years 
they  continued  to  remain  in  favor  through  periods 
of  retrenchment.  These  small  ships  generally  car- 
ried one  or  more  heavy  guns,  a number  of  antiper- 
sonnel swivel  guns,  and  one  or  two  masts  which 
could  be  square  or  lateen-rigged.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  19th  century,  small  coast-defense  gunboats 
of  this  general  type  came  to  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stitutes for  conventional  warships  rather  than  as 
specialized  patrol  craft;  it  took  the  War  of  1812 
to  disabuse  the  “gunboat  Navy”  advocates  of  this. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  arrival  of 
steam  propulsion  and  the  birth  of  the  “New  Navy” 
brought  construction  of  steam  gunboats ; relatively 


slow  ships  with  good  endurance  and  armament 
designed  for  service  against  smugglers  and  pirates 
rather  than  for  naval  combat  on  the  high  seas. 
Some  of  these  ships  distinguished  themselves  in 
1898,  and  later  showed  themselves  useful  in  the 
long  Philippine  Insurrection  where  they  watched 
for  hostile  movements  in  the  waters  of  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  and  gave  fire  support  to  landings. 

This  early  gunboat  type  later  served  in  World 
War  I,  where  a new  craft  appeared.  The  submarine 
chaser,  or  “subchaser,”  was  a small  wood-hulled 
ship  specifically  designed  to  hunt  and  destroy  sub- 
marines, armed  with  light  guns  and  depth  charge 
throwers  and  capable  of  a top  speed  of  18  knots. 
Operating  as  far  afield  as  the  Adriatic,  the  sub- 
chasers turned  out  to  be  rugged  and  reliable.  An 
important  factor  in  the  Navy’s  antisubmarine  pa- 
trol effort  was  the  great  number  of  privately  owned 
small  craft  acquired  during  the  war.  Taken  into 
Navy  service  under  their  own  names  and  equipped 
with  an  assortment  of  light  guns,  this  “splinter 
fleet”  carried  out  its  share  of  work  in  man-of-war 
fashion.  Another  type,  mass-produced  by  Henry 
Ford,  was  the  “Eagle  boat”;  some  of  these  sur- 
vived to  see  World  War  II. 

A postwar  development  was  the  river  gunboat, 
built  in  China  to  protect  U.S.  interests  along  the 


USS  High  Point  (PCH-1)  near  Seattle,  Wash. 
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USS  Palos  (PG-16) , a river  gunboat  on  the  Yangtze,  ca  1930. 


ATC  (Armored  troop  carrier) — An  amphibious  assault  craft  for  riverine  operations.  Shielding  provides  protection  for 

troops  and  equipment. 
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Yangtze  River.  Armed  with  light  guns  and  a num- 
ber of  machineguns,  they  were  effective  against 
the  bandits  and  local  armies  infesting  the  river 
areas  and  atacking  passing  ships.  Completed  in 
1936,  two  gunboats  of  the  Charleston  (PG-51) 
class  were  actually  small  cruising  warships,  larger 
than  many  destroyers  and  carrying  four  6-inch 
guns. 

World  War  II  again  saw  large  numbers  of  pri- 
vate craft  diverted  to  Navy  use,  principally  for 
antisubmarine  patrol.  Our  entry  into  the  war 
found  us  with  ASW  ships  in  critically  short  sup- 
ply; yachts  and  fishing  boats  were  converted  for 
war  service  and  put  to  sea  on  patrol  and  utility 
missions.  Many  of  the  smaller  craft  served  in  the 
approaches  to  major  ports,  performing  boarding 
and  inspection  work,  while  others  patrolled  the 
high  seas  in  search  of  submarines.  Some  saw  over- 
sea duty,  ranging  as  far  as  the  Solomons. 

Some  of  these  emergency-type  ships  were  re- 
tired from  service  as  new-construction  patrol  craft, 
designed  and  built  for  the  purpose,  began  to  join 
the  fleet.  New  wood-hulled  Submarine  Chasers 
(SC),  similar  to  their  World  War  I predecessors, 
began  to  enter  service  in  large  numbers,  as  did  the 
larger  steel  Submarine  Chasers  (PC).  Motor  tor- 
pedo boats  (PT),  the  famous  “PT  boats,”  fought 
gallantly  in  the  defensive  campaigns  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  then,  in  increasing  numbers,  shared  in 
the  Allied  counteroffensive  in  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea.  Fast,  agile,  and  effectively  armed 
with  torpedoes  and  automatic  weapons,  they  at- 
tacked and  harassed  enemy  shipping;  as  the  ivar 
in  the  southwest  Pacific  went  on,  the  Japanese 
turned  to  barges  and  small  craft  to  supply  and  re- 


inforce their  garrisons  and  PT  boats  were  turned 
into  gunboats  to  counter  them.  With  torpedo  tubes 
removed,  PTs'were  fitted  with  veritable  arsenals 
of  heavy  machineguns,  automatic  cannon,  rocket 
launchers,  and  mortars,  their  fragile  hulls  bearing 
massive  concentrations  of  deadly  firepower.  To 
help  block  enemy  interisland  traffic,  the  small  gun- 
boats were  later  joined  by  large  infantry  landing 
craft  (LCI(L))  converted  to  gunboats  (LCI 
(G)).  These  seaworthy  shallow-draft  ships  could 
navigate  the  most  restricted  waters,  and  their 
heavy  armament  made  them  particularly  useful  in 
their  interdiction  mission. 

By  war’s  end  large  classes  of  steel-hulled  frig- 
ates (PF),  304-foot  1,100-tonners  similar  to  de- 
stroyer escorts,  and  escorts  (PCE),  chunky  185- 
footers,  had  gone  to  sea.  Some  PCEs  completed  as 
rescue  escorts  (PCE(R) ) ; equipped  with  medical 
facilities  and  hospital  berths,  they  were  essenti- 
ally small  hospital  ships.  Taking  station  on  the 
picket  lines  at  Okinawa,  they  stood  ready  to  pro- 
vide immediate  rescue  and  medical  assistance  to 
the  crews  of  ships  sunk  or  damaged  by  kamikazes. 
Other  PCE  (R)s  accompanied  convoys  or  patrolled 
“lifeguard”  stations  to  rescue  downed  airmen. 

Postwar  patrol  ships  include  a number  of  signif- 
icant new  developments,  among  them  new  and 
vastly  imp  roved  ocean  escorts  (DE),  sophisticated 
successors  to  the  hastily  built  wartime  destroyer 
escort.  In  her  element  as  a unit  of  an  antisubma- 
rine hunter-killer  force,  the  new  DE  is  equally 
useful  as  a patrol,  blockade,  or  surveillance  ship. 
The  new  guided  missile  escort  ship  (DEG)  has 
an  effective  antiair  capability  which  will  allow  her 
to  operate  successfully  in  areas  where  the  threat  of 


USS  Garcia  (DE-1040) 
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USS  PT-84,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Higgins  78-foot  boats.  A unit  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  13, 1942^15. 


air  attack  exists.  The  radar  picket  escort  ship 
(DER),  postwar  modification  of  the  war-built 
DE,  served  effectively  for  years  as  a strategic  early 
warning  ship;  she  is  now  proving  effective  as  a 
coastal  patrol  ship. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  other  patrol  types.  The  patrol  gunboat 
(PG),  now  entering  service,  should  prove  effective 
in  any  limited-conflict  situation;  165  feet  long, 
these  fast,  nimble  ships  are  powered  by  a versatile 
combination  of  diesel  and  gas-turbine  engines  for 
economical  cruising  at  low  speeds  and  flashing 
power  when  full  speed  is  called  for.  Some  newer 
PGs  are  fitted  with  a new  fire-control  system 
which  can  aim  their  guns  by  radar-guided  digital 
computer.  Extensive  use  of  fiberglas  and  aluminum 


in  their  construction  make  possible  great  weight 
savings  at  no  cost  in  structural  strength. 

Another  new  craft,  the  assault  support  patrol 
boat  (ASPB),  was  designed  from  the  keel  up  by 
the  Navy  for  fast  shallow- water  patrol  work.  The 
result  of  extensive  study  and  practical  experience 
with  earlier  craft,  the  ASPB  combines  reliability, 
maneuverability,  firepower,  and  crew  protection 
to  a greater  degree  than  any  of  her  predecessors. 
The  PACV,  or  patrol  air  cushion  vehicle,  utilizes 
the  “ground  effect”  principle  to  ride  on  a cushion 
of  air  over  water,  swamp,  and  solid  ground  alike 
at  high  speeds.  This  unusual  mobility  makes  the 
PACV  most  useful  in  a counterinsurgency  situa- 
tion such  as  Vietnam. 

In  Vietnam,  as  in  World  War  II  the  landing 


USS  Cythera  (PY-31)—  November  1943. 
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OOB  (command  control  boat) — A modified  LCM  with  its  elaborate  communication  setup  provides  an  afloat  command  post 

for  riverine  troops. 


craft  is  proving  her  usefulness  in  the  patrol  func- 
tion. Well  suited  to  riverine  and  other  shallow- 
water  operations  thanks  to  their  shallow  draft, 
flat  bottom  and  rugged  construction,  several  ar- 
mored versions  of  the  standard  LCM  (landing 
craft  mechanized)  have  been  produced  for  use  as 
armored  troop  carriers,  fire-support  gunboats,  and 
floating  command  and  communications  head- 
quarters. 

The  hydrofoil,  another  major  advance  in  patrol 


craft  design,  entered  Navy  service  in  1963  with  the 
hydrofoil  submarine  chaser  High  Point  (PCH-1) . 
The  new  hydrofoil  patrol  gunboats  Flagstaff 
(PGH-1)  and  Tucumcari  (PGH-2),  completed 
in  1968,  are  expected  to  lead  the  way  for  a large 
generation  of  these  unprecedentedly  fast  ships. 

With  the  present  emphasis  on  versatility,  and 
the  need  for  our  fleet  to  maintain  the  highest  readi- 
ness to  handle  limited-war  and  brush-fire  situa- 
tions to  protect  vital  U.S.  interests  or  to  assist 


USS  Asheville  (PGM-84)  (now  PG-84)  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  5 August  1966. 
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USS  Captor  (PYO40).  Eagle  (AM-132)  was  built  in  1938  as  Harvard  and  later  renamed  Wave.  Purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  1942  and  commissioned  as  Eagle  she  was  refitted  as  a Q-ship,  reclassified  PYC— 40  and  then  named  Captor. 


friendly  nations  as  needed,  the  need  for  patrol 
ships  and  craft  should  continue  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead.  Recent  developments  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  marine  engineering  and 
naval  architecture,  producing  vastly  improved 
propulsion  plants  and  ship  designs.  The  work  of 
the  future  may  well  be  of  even  greater  benefit. 

Nor  must  Uncle  Sam’s  web  feet  be  forgot- 
ten. At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have  been 
present.  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad 
bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  nar- 
row muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  a little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made 
their  tracks. 

— Abraham  Lincoln;  letter  to  J.  C.  Conk- 
ling , 26  Aug  1863. 

COMMAND  SHIPS 

Through  centuries  of  naval  operations  to  our 
own  time,  the  flagship  of  a naval  force  commander 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  warships  of  his  force. 
Thus  it  was  in  most  of  the  early  amphibious  cam- 
paigns of  the  Allied  “island  hopping”  offensive  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Tactical  consid- 
erations, and  the  technological  explosion,  then 
combined  to  make  new  amphibious  command  ar- 
rangements necessary.  The  warships  furnishing 
support  to  amphibious  operations  had  to  retain 
their  mobility,  both  for  their  own  protection  and 


for  effective  action  against  the  enemy ; they  could 
not  remain  “tied  down”  to  a limited  beachhead 
position  without  dangerously  exposing  themselves 
to  enemy  attack  and  hampering  their  own  effective- 
ness. Advances  in  electronic  communication  had 
also  greatly  increased  the  bulk  of  equipment  re- 
quired to  command  and  coordinate  the  air,  sea,  and 
land  components  of  an  amphibious  operation;  a 
landing  force  commander  with  his  staff  and  equip- 
ment simply  took  up  more  room  than  was  avail- 
able in  a battleship  or  cruiser.  Makeshift 
communications  arrangements  resulted  in  failures 
which  had  unnecessarily  complicated  early  land- 
ings and  increased  casualties. 

An  answer  to  this  problem  was  found  in  a spe- 
cialized new  ship  type,22  the  combined  operations 
communications  headquarters  ship,  or  AGC,  later 
redesignated  amphibious  force  flagship.  Making 
her  first  appearance  with  the  force  assembled  at 
the  end  of  1943  to  invade  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
AGC  soon  demonstrated  her  value.  These  newly 
built  ships  provided  ample  space  for  the  large 
command  staffs  required  to  plan  and  direct  the 
many  phases  of  a landing  operation,  and  their 
special  communications  facilities  helped  to  insure 
proper  coordination  of  troop  movements,  naval 
gunfire,  and  supporting  airstrikes. 

In  the  postwar  years  the  AGC  continued  to  make 
herself  useful,  serving  as  headquarters  ships  for 

22  The  designation  administration  flagship  (APF)  was  carried 
on  the  books  from  the  1920  s into  World  War  II  but  is  not  known 
to  have  been  actually  used. 
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IJSS  Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7)  returns  from  two  tours  of  combat  duty  in  Korean  waters  in  this  1953  photo,  as  her 
homeward-bound  pennant  streams  astern.  A veteran  of  landings  in  the  Palaus,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa, 
Mount  McKinley  served  as  flagship  for  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  and  Eniwetok.  In  1969  she  remained  a very 
active  unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 


such  diverse  operations  as  nuclear-weapons  tests 
and  Antarctic  exploration.  Today’s  command  ships 
include  Northampton  (CC-1),  laid  down  during 
World  War  II  as  a heavy  cruiser  and  completed 
in  1953  as  a tactical  command  ship  (CLC)  before 
being  redesignated  a command  ship  (CC)  in  1962, 
and  Wright  (CC-2),  a former  light  aircraft  car- 
rier (CVL-49)  rebuilt  in  the  early  1960’s  as  a com- 
mand and  communications  ship.  Equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  powerful  electronics  and  com- 
munications gear,  these  ships  are  designed  to  serve 
as  mobile  command  posts  for  top-echelon  com- 
mands engaged  in  directing  large-scale  military 
operations.  Two  major  communications  relay 
ships,  Annapolis  (AGMR-1)  and  Arlington 
(AGMR-2),  also  former  aircraft  carriers,23  carry 
the  most  formidable  communications  facilities 
ever  fitted  in  ships  and  can  handle  the  traffic  of  a 
major  shore  communications  station.  A miniature 
version  of  these  large  flagships  is  the  command  con- 
trol boat  (CCB),  an  armored  landing  craft  fitted 
with  communications  equipment  and  designed  as  a 
floating  headquarters  for  ground  forces  operating 
in  a riverine-warfare  situation. 


23  Annapolis  is  the  former  Gilbert  Islands  (CVE-107)  ; 
Arlington  is  the  former  Saipan  (CVL-48) . 


The  only  way  you  can  fight  a battle  is  to 
let  the  man  who  is  in  the  battle  fight  it  and 
support  him  as  much  as  you  can.  You  cannot 
fight  a battle  by  controlling  from  a long  dis- 
tance away  from  the  scene. 

— Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke , Chief  of  Naval 
Operations , 1955-61 

AUXILIARY  SHIPS  AND  SERVICE 
CRAFT 

Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  modern 
Navy  are  its  mobility  and  sustained  staying  power. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  the  Navy’s 
system  of  underway  replenishment.  Developed  and 
brought  to  a high  pitch  of  efficiency  during  World 
War  II,  this  system  provides  the  fleet  with  all  the 
supplies  and  munitions  necessary  for  modern  naval 
operations  while  its  operations  on  the  high  seas 
continue  uninterrupted.  Underway  replenishment 
enables  the  fleet  to  “cut  itself  loose”  from  land 
bases  and  operate  at  full  wartime  pitch  for  nearly 
indefinite  periods  of  time — a capability  which  was 
a deciding  factor  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II  and  is  once  more  proving  its  value  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mobility  and  freedom  from  dependence  on 
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In  this  1965  photograph  USS  Estes  (AGC-12)  a sister  ship  to  Mount  McKinley,  shows  the  effect  of  technological  change 
in  a seeming  maze  of  new  electronic  equipment.  A helicopter  deck  replaces  her  after  gun. 


land  bases  are  even  more  vital  in  this  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  To  carry  out  this  vital  function  of 
keeping  the  fleet  at  sea  and  ready  for  action,  many 
of  the  Navy’s  replenishment  ships  as  well  as  its 
support  ships — tenders  and  repair  ships  providing 
mobile  upkeep  and  repair  services — are  specially 
configured  to  provide  the  rapid,  efficient  service 
required  by  modern  operating  conditions.  New 
fleet  auxiliaries  combine  increased  speed  with  new 
high-capacity  cargo  transfer  equipment  to  increase 
mobility  and  decrease  vulnerable  “alongside 
time”  at  sea.  Many  use  heavy  cargo  helicopters  for 
long-distance  replenishment  or  swift  transfer  of 


urgently  needed  items,  as  well  as  for  supplying 
land  forces. 

A wide  variety  of  service  craft,  assigned  to  naval 
bases  and  facilities,  provide  the  fleet  with  a full 
scope  of  support  services.  These  hard-working 
craft  range  in  size  and  function  from  large  float- 
ing drydocks,  capable  of  docking  heavy  warships, 
to  such  specialized  types  as  radiological  repair 
barges  and  refrigerated  lighters.  Frequently  un- 
dramatized and  unsung,  service  craft  operate  in 
rivers,  harbors,  and  coastal  waters  to  perform  the 
many  support  functions  needed  to  keep  the  fleet 
at  sea.  Instead  of  being  assigned  to  a fleet  or  task 
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USS  Kavusota  (AO-106),  Puget  Sound,  28  December  1964. 
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force,  service  craft  are  generally  attached  to  a base 
or  to  an  area  command.  Like  auxiliary  ships,  serv- 
ice craft  follow  the  fleet  to  assist  in  providing  ad- 
vanced base  facilities  wherever  needed  around  the 
world.  During  World  War  II,  floating  dry  docks 
based  at  islands  in  the  western  Pacific  enabled 
fighting  ships  to  undergo  major  repairs  “on  the 
spot”  rather  than  making  the  time-consuming 
voyage  back  to  the  United  States.  In  Vietnam, 
service  craft  support  the  many  small  patrol  and 
assault  craft  needed  to  counter  enemy  guerrilla 
action  along  that  country’s  many  rivers  and  miles 
of  coastline. 

Service  craft  appear  in  our  Navy  as  early  as 
1804,  when  an  anchor  hoy  thought  to  have  been 
designed  by  Josiah  Fox  was  built  at  Norfolk.  This 
early  auxiliary  was  a small  sailing  craft  used  in 
harbors  to  lay  down  and  retrieve  ships’  anchors 
and  to  recover  lost  ground  tackle.  They  were  usu- 
ally fitted  with  tanks  for  providing  water  to  ships. 
Through  the  War  of  1812  navy  yards’  service  craft 
needs  were  usually  met  by  purchasing  local  small 


craft  and  adapting  them  to  naval  support  needs. 
By  war’s  end  this  system  had  proven  clearly  un- 
satisfactory. In  the  years  that  followed,  a program 
of  navy  yard  improvement  was  begun,  and  at  the 
same  time  specialized  service  craft  were  taken  in 
hand.  Sailing  lighters  of  various  types  were  used 
to  haul  provisions  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  in 
repair  work. 

The  earliest  seagoing  “fleet  auxiliary”  was  the 
storeship.  The  War  of  1812  had  shown  the  eflec- 
tiveness  of  warships  operating  as  squadrons  rather 
than  independently.  To  keep  a squadron  operating, 
though,  it  had  to  be  supplied.  In  the  postwar  years 
a number  of  former  merchantmen  were  purchased 
by  the  Navy  and  employed  as  supply  carriers  and 
dispatch  vessels.  The  first  such  ship  built  for  Navy 
use  was  Relief.  Designed  by  Samuel  Humphreys, 
she  launched  at  Philadelphia  in  1836  and  served 
through  the  Civil  War.  Other  auxiliary  ships,  pur- 
chased during  this  same  period,  served  as  survey- 
ing ships  and  on  winter  rescue  patrol. 

During  this  same  period,  naval  constructor  Sam- 
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USS  Hannibal  (AG-1) — First  a fuel  ship,  second  a tender  and  finally  a hydrographic  survey  ship. 
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uel  Hartt  submitted,  in  1834,  his  proposal  for  a 
steam-powered  anchor  hoy.  This  project  was  re- 
jected, and  conventional  sailing  hoys  were  built 
instead.  This  was  to  be  only  a temporary  victory 
for  the  advocates  of  sail.  Two  years  later  the 
Navy’s  first  steam  auxiliary  ship,  the  tug  Engi- 
neer, was  purchased  at  New  York  for  service  there. 
As  the  navy  yards  continued  to  improve  during 
the  1830’s,  new  service  craft  were  built  or  acquired 
until  every  yard  was  provided  with  adequate  hoys, 
lighters,  tugs,  and  other  craft. 

In  addition  to  storeships,  other  ships  were  ac- 
quired during  the  year  before  the  Civil  War  to 
serve  as  exploration  ships.  In  1837  three  ships  were 
built  for  the  Wilkes  Expedition  into  the  Pacific; 
after  completion  they  proved  unsatisfactory  for 
lack  of  speed,  and  two  purchased  schooners  were 
substituted.  The  1850’s  saw  the  beginning  of  Navy 
Arctic  exploration,  and  a number  of  ships  were 
bought  and  fitted  out  for  exploring  or  rescue  work. 

Naval  activity  during  the  Mexican  War  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a blockade  of  the  Mexican  coast 
and  execution  of  amphibious  operations  and  at- 
tacks on  coastal  defenses.  Three  storeships  were 
acquired  to.  support  the  fleet  during  its  protracted 
operations  in  foreign  waters,  as  were  several  small 
dispatch  boats.  Six  prizes  Avere  used  as  patrol  and 
“utility”  ships  after  their  capture. 

By  the  Civil  War,  steam  had  gradually  replaced 
sail  in  service  craft  as  it  had  in  seagoing  warships. 
One  exception  was  the  powder  vessel,  used  to  trans- 
port ammunition  from  magazines  to  navy  yards 
or  to  ships;  through  the  1850’s  sail  was  still  con- 


sidered safer  than  steam  when  working  with  this 
deadly  cargo. 

The  Civil  War  expanded  the  fleet  from  42  ships 
to  nearly  700.  With  the  increase  in  warships  went 
a corresponding  increase  in  auxiliaries,  made  all 
the  more  necessary  by  the  relentless  tempo  of  com- 
bat operations  as  the  fleet  maintained  a 4-year 
blockade  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  patrolled  the 
seas  to  guard  against  commerce  raiders,  and  car- 
ried out  amphibious  and  fire-support  operations 
along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  and  along  our 
rivers  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  1890’s, 
many  of  our  auxiliaries  were  former  warships  no 
longer  suitable  for  combat.  Old  sailing  warships 
served  as  receiving  ships  (their  size  and  roominess 
made  former  ships  of  the  line  particularly  desir- 
able for  this),  hospital  ships,  and  training  ships. 
Many  a seaman  and  midshipman  learned  gunnery 
and  the  exacting  art  of  blue- water  seamanship  on 
board  one  of  the  old  sailing  sloops  or  frigates  of  an- 
other era.  At  this  time,  steam  tugs  still  constituted 
the  largest  category  of  auxiliary  ships. 

The  end  of  the  old  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  were  eventful  years  for  the  Navy.  The 
“New  Navy”  of  steam  and  steel  began  to  replace 
the  collection  of  old  wooden  hulls  which  had  been 
the  backbone  of  the  fleet  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
Spanish- American  War  and  its  aftermath  left  the 
United  States  with  farflung  responsibilities  and 
interests.  The  steam  engine  had  represented  a dra- 
matic improvement  in  naval  capability.  It  carried 
with  it,  though  the  accompanying  penalty  of  lim- 


USS  Williamsburg  (AGC-369).  A 1945  photo  of  the  Presidential  yacht  at  Charleston,  S.C. 
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USS  Red  Rover,  the  Navy’s  first  hospital  ship. 


ited  endurance.  Steam  warships,  with  their  need 
for  regular  fueling,  required  shore  bases  or  coaling 
stations  in  any  area  where  they  might  operate.  Bar- 
ren islands  and  hitherto  useless  patches  of  land  in 
remote  areas  of  the  world  suddenly  became  objects 
of  great  desirability  to  the  world’s  naval  powers 
as  fueling  points.  Britain,  for  instance,  with  her 
farflung  empire  and  vigorous  merchant  marine, 
was  in  an  excellent  position  to  project  her  mari- 
time strength  around  the  globe.  The  proud  boast 
that  “the  sun  never  set  on  the  British  flag”  ac- 
quired new  significance,  making  it  possible  for  the 
Royal  Navy  to  effectively  protect  the  worldwide 
trade  on  which  the  island  kingdom  depended. 

The  United  States  was  not  in  the  same  fortunate 
position.  Lack  of  bases  in  strategic  locations  made 
our  fleet  excessively  dependent  on  foreign  coaling 
facilities  which  might  well  be  unavailable  in  time 


of  war.  This  point  was  emphasized  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  the  Great  White  Fleet  on 
its  around-the- world  voyage.  To  successfully  com- 
plete this  epochmaking  circuit  of  the  globe,  the 
Navy  was  required  to  hire  foreign-flag  merchant 
colliers  to  insure  the  battleships  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  The  lesson  was  taken  to  heart;  new 
colliers  soon  joined  the  fleet,  fitted  with  replenish- 
ment tackle  to  enable  them  to  provide  advanced- 
base  support. 

A new  era  and  new  missions  made  new  auxiliary 
types  necesary.  The  “short  legged”  submarine  and 
destroyer  required  depot  ships  to  maintain  them. 
As  coal  gave  way  to  oil,  so  the  collier  was  grad- 
ually replaced  by  the  oiler.  To  support  the  fleet  in 
distant  waters,  other  specialized  auxiliary  types 
appeared.  Ammunition  ships  kept  the  big  guns  fir- 
ing. Cargo  ships  and  transports  came  into  their 


USS  Haven  (AH-12)— Korea  1952. 
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USS  Jupiter — a collier  at  Mare  Island  13  April  1914.  She  was  later  converted  to  the  first  aircraft  carrier  Langley  (CV-1) . 


own  during  World  War  I,  when  an  entire  army 
with  all  its  equipment  and  supplies  had  to  be  car- 
ried across  the  Atlantic  to  France.  Aircraft  tenders 
handled  and  serviced  the  new  seaplanes  and  light- 
er-than-air  craft.  Minesweepers,  at  first  classed  as 
auxiliary  ships,  appeared  as  a specialized  type  to 
meet  the  menace  of  underwater  mines  first  encoun- 
tered by  the  fleet  during  the  Civil  War  and  now 
an  integral  part  of  naval  warfare.  Things  to  come 
were  foreshadowed  during  World  War  I.  As 
American  destroyers  made  their  way  to  Europe  to 
join  the 'antisubmarine  war,  they  were  refueled  in 
mid- Atlantic  by  oiler  Maumee  (AO-2).  Her  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Lt.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  thus  helped 
to  pioneer  the  technique  that  was  to  enable  him 
to  win  the  Pacific  victory  a quarter  century  later. 

On  17  July  1920  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ap- 
proved a standard  scheme  of  nomenclature  and 
letter  designation  symbols  for  ships  and  craft  of 
the  Navy.  Auxiliary  ships  were  now  grouped  under 
the  general  headings  of  “auxiliaries”  and  “district 
craft,”  auxiliary  letter  symbols  being  prefixed 
with  “A-”  and  district  craft  with  “Y-.”  The  no- 
menclature established  under  each  of  these  head- 
ings reflected  the  modest  extent  of  the  fleet  at  that 
time,  shortly  after  the  “war  to  end  war.”  Fifteen 
types  of  auxiliaries  were  established,  including 
destroyer,  submarine,  and  aircraft  tenders;  col- 
liers ; oilers ; repair  ships ; ammunition  ships ; cargo 
ships ; transports ; hospital  ships ; fleet  tugs ; mine- 
sweepers; storeships;  and  “miscellaneous  auxil- 
iaries.” Twenty-three  types  of  district  craft 
included  ammunition  lighters,  floating  derricks, 


mud  scows,  torpedo  testing  barges,  freight  lighters, 
and  seaplane  barges.  As  the  Navy  limited  its 
strength  under  the  disarmament  treaties  of  the 
postwar  period,  so  did  its  need  for  support  vessels 
decline.  Their  importance  to  the  modern  fleet  was 
underlined,  however,  by  the  establishment,  in  De- 
cember 1921,  of  the  Base  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 
Though  largely  a skeleton  force,  this  was  the  orig- 
inal ancestor  of  the  powerful  service  forces  of 
World  War  II  and  after. 

As  the  danger  of  war  reappeared  in  the  1930’s, 
the  Navy  began  long-range  preparations  for  what- 
ever might  arise.  Auxiliary  ships  and  craft  were 
planned  to  meet  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Pacific.  Landing  craft  and  trans- 
ports for  amphibious  warfare  were  also  taken  un- 
der development,  though  until  1942  there  were  no 
amphibious  forces  as  such ; amphibious  transports 
and  cargo  ships  were,  until  then,  still  classed  as 
auxiliary  types.  Chester  W.  Nimitz  again  entered 
the  picture  of  auxiliary  development,  this  time  as 
a rear  admiral  commanding  Task  Force  SEVEN. 
Set  up  on  the  west  coast  during  the  winter  of 
1938-39,  this  special  force  was  to  “develop  and 
train  in  fueling  at  sea  with  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
ships,”  and  to  “train  in  amphibious  landing- 
operations.” 

World  War  II  brought  with  it  a dramatic  ex- 
pansion, not  only  in  the  number  of  auxiliaries  and 
service  types,  but  in  the  functions  they  were  called 
on  to  perform.  To  meet  the  unprecedented  de- 
mands of  global  war  across  enormous  stretches  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  mobility  had  to  be  emphasized 
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Coaling  ship  in  1909. 


and  reemphasized.  Floating  support  and  supply 
facilities  of  all  kinds  were  urgently  needed,  both 
in  the  empty  wastes  of  the  Pacific  where  no  Allied 
bases  existed,  but  in  the  Atlantic  theater  where 
massive  Allied  naval  operations  created  a demand 
for  supplies  and  services  far  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  existing  British  bases. 

Th3  accomplishments  of  the  service  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II  would  make  a lengthy  story  in 


themselves.24  Floating  drydocks  at  isolated  Pacific 
islands  repaired  warships  of  all  types  and  sizes. 
Provision  storeships  provided  fleets  and  forces 
ashore  with  the  highest-quality  food  that  armies 
or  navies  in  action  had  ever  known.  Hospital  ships 


24  Two  works  by  Rear  Adm.  Worrall  Reed  Carter,  USN,  (re- 
tired) describe  the  logistic  side  of  World  War  II  in  detail : 
"Beans,  Bullets,  and  Black  Oil  ; the  Story  of  Fleet  Logistics 
Afloat  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II”  (GPO,  1953),  and 
“Ships,  Salvage,  and  Sinews  of  War  ; the  Story  of  Fleet  Logistics 
Afloat  in  Atlantic  Waters  during  World  War  II”,  coauthored  with 
Elmer  E.  Duvall  (GPO,  1954). 


Transatlantic  liner  City  of  Paris,  built  in  1888,  served  in  the  Spanish  American  War  as  auxiliary  cruiser  Yale.  This 
photo  shows  her  as  passenger  liner  Philadelphia  before  World  War  I,  when  she  once  more  served  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
the  troop  transport  Harrisburg  ( SP-1663) . 
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The  1898  tug,  USS  Arctic. 


saved  countless  lives  by  bringing  the  full  facilities 
of  a modern  hospital  right  to  the  combat  zones. 
Surveying  ships  went  in  under  fire  to  conduct  hy- 
drographic surveys  and  provide  “on  the  spot” 
charting  service  for  task  forces  operating  in  un- 
known waters.  Tenders  anchored  in  English  har- 
bors supplied  and  repaired  the  myriad  of  landing 
ships  and  craft  destined  for  European  invasion 
beaches.  Distilling  ships  supplied  the  enormous 
quantities  of  fresh  water  needed  for  human  con- 
sumption and  for  ships’  boilers.  The  service  and 
logistic  support  provided  on  both  sides  of  the  world 
was  of  inestimable  value  in  furnishing  the  fleets 
with  the  “staying  power”  needed  to  win  the  final 
victory.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  in  considering  pro- 
posed operations,  would  always  refer  to  a card 
which  he  kept  on  his  desk.  On  this  card,  he  had 


printed  what  he  considered  three  essential  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Is  the  proposed  operation  likely  to 
succeed  ? 

2.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of 
failure  ? 

3.  Is  it  in  the  realm  of  practicability  in 
terms  of  material  and  supplies  ? 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  was  generally 
“yes” — thanks  to  the  heroic  and  largely  unsung 
work  of  the  men  of  the  service  forces.  When  the 
fighting  ships  of  the  fleet  steamed  into  Tokyo  Bay 
in  1945,  they  were  appropriately  accompanied  by 
oilers,  hospital  ships,  minesweepers,  supply  ships, 
transports,  tenders,  repair  ships,  and  tugs.  It  was 
their  victory,  too. 
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Multiplication  of  numbers  and  functions  was  re- 
flected in  multiplication  of  nomenclature.  The 
original  38  designations  of  1920  for  auxiliary  ships 
and  service  craft  had  expanded  to  112.  Wartime  de- 
velopments were  reflected  in  such  new  types  as  the 
cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry;  the  amphibious 
force  flagship;  the  battle  damage  repair  ship;  and 
the  advance  base  sectional  dock. 

In  the  postwar  years,  instead  of  lessening,  the 
Navy’s  needs  continued  to  grow  as  “cold  war”  pre- 
sented its  different  but  no  less  exacting  demands. 
Obsolete  types  were  dropped  from  the  nomencla- 
ture as  such  types  as  the  airship  tender  (ligliter- 
than-air)  gave  way  to  the  needs  of  the  nuclear  age 
and  the  hydrofoil  research  ship,  the  missile  range 
instrumentation  ship,  the  technical  research  ship, 
and  the  oceanographic  research  ship  took  their 
places  in  the  fleet.  New  and  vastly  improved  re- 
plenishment ships  are  now  increasing  the  Navy's 
capacity  to  operate  at  sea  for  protracted  periods  at 
a pitch  of  operations  unheard  of  even  at  the  height 
of  World  War  II.  Even  tomorrow,  when  the  nu- 


clear Navy  of  the  future  sails  the  world's  oceans, 
their  ever-useful  “partners  in  seapower”  will 
steam  with  them. 

Combat  and  logistics  are  the  two  sides  of 
the  same  military  coin. 

— Vice  A dm.  George  C.  Dyer , TJRN. 

U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Coast  Guard  has  two  identities.  In  time  of 
peace,  maritime  safety  is  its  principal  concern  and 
it  functions  as  a part  of  the  recently  created  De- 
partment of  Transportation.24  It  fulfills  this  re- 
sponsibility through  an  extensive  program  of  ed- 
ucation, inspection,  and  law  enforcement,  together 
with  the  development  and  maintenance  of  audio- 
visual and  electronic  aids  to  navigation  and  the 
performance  of  its  best  known  mission  of  assist- 
ance to  those  in  distress  at  sea. 

24  From  1790  to  1907  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  its 
successor,  the  Coast  Guard,  were  under  the  Treasury  Department. 
On  1 April  1967  the  Coast  Guard  became  part  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 


USS  Windsor  (ARD-22)— 24  May  1967. 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  training  bark,  Eagle  (WIX-327). 


First  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Massachusetts  (1791-98).  Oil  painting  by  Hunter  Wood.  USCG  photo. 
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When  the  United  States  goes  to  war,  the  Coast 
Guard  becomes  a part  of  the  Navy  and  assumes 
many  additional  functions  over  and  above  its 
peacetime  duties.  During  World  War  II  the  Coast 
Guard  escorted  convoys,  manned  assault  landing 
craft,  searched  the  seas  for  hostile  submarines,  pa- 
trolled the  beaches  and  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  rescued  torpedoed  mariners,  and  set  up  a 
complex  and  effective  program  of  port  security  to 
combat  espionage  and  sabotage.  Through  1945 
coast  guardsmen  manned  582  Army  and  Navy 
ships  and  small  craft,  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  the  Coast  Guard’s  unique 
background  of  experience  in  coastal  patrolwork 
and  small-craft  seamanship  is  being  put  to  good 
use.  Coast  Guard  patrol  craft  are  carrying  a major 
share  of  the  effort  to  protect  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam from  infiltration  by  sea. 


The  first  Revenue  Marine  cutter,  topsail  schoon- 
er Massachusetts , was  built  in  1791.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  term  “cutter”  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  Revenue  Marine  and  later  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  Originally  signifying  a specific  type  of 
fast,  agile,  single-masted  sailing  ship  introduced 
by  the  Royal  Navy  about  1760  for  antismuggling 
patrol,  it  then  came  to  be  applied  to  the  larger 
schooner-types  used  by  the  Revenue  Marine  for 
the  same  general  purpose.  As  the  Navy  progressed 
from  sail  to  steam,  wood  to  iron  to  steel,  and  pad- 
dle wheel  to  screw  propeller,  so  did  the  Revenue 
Marine.  The  term  cutter  remained,  however;  be- 
coming so  rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  the  very 
name  of  the  service  was  changed  to  Revenue  Cutter 
Service.  Even  after  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
and  the  Lifesaving  Service  were  merged  in  1915 
to  form  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  ships  of  the  new 
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Coast  Guard  buoy  tender  Lilac  (WLM-227)  (ex-WAGL-227) . These  ships  have  the  “unsung”  but  essential  mission  of 

maintaining  aids  to  navigation  in  rivers  and  coastal  waters. 
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service  were  still  officially  and  unofficially  known 
as  cutters.  The  precise  official  definition  of  the  term 
has  varied  somewhat.  Applying  to  oceangoing 
steamers  in  the  late  1800’s,  by  the  period  after 
World  War  II  it  was  defined  as  applying  to  named 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  thus  excluding  smaller  types 
then  identified  only  by  number.  A cutter  is  now 
officially  defined  as  a “public  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  operated  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  an 
assigned  personnel  allowance  and  with  installed 
habitability  features  for  the  extended  support  of 
a permanently  assigned  crew.” 

Though  cutters,  or  cruising  ships,  were  distin- 
guished from  small  boats  and  shallow-water  craft, 
the  Coast  Guard  apparently  had  no  need  for  more 
formal  nomenclature  until  well  into  this  century. 
Hull  numbers  were  evidently  unknown  until  1924, 


when  some  cutters  are  seen  for  the  first  time  to  bear 
numbers  without  letter  symbols.  The  only  excep- 
tion at  this  time  were  the  Harbor  Launches  (AB) , 
small  unnamed  harbor  patrol  craft  identified  only 
by  the  symbol  AB  and  a consecutive  hull  number, 
as  AB-22. 

By  World  War  II,  when  the  Coast  Guard  became 
part  of  the  Navy  “for  the  duration,”  all  of  its 
ships  and  craft,  had  received  hull  numbers.  Though 
still  referred  to  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  its  own 
terminology,  as  “Cruising  Cutters”  and  the  like, 
Coast  Guard  vessels  were  carried  on  the  Navy  list 
under  their  nearest  Navy  equivalent.  For  example, 
the  large  cruising  cutters  were  designated  Gun- 
boats (PG) , while  the  small  harbor  cutters  became 
District  Patrol  Craft  (YP).  Two  unique  types 
were  the  Lighthouse  Tender  (AGL)  and  Ice- 


USCGC  Chautauqua  (WHEC— 11)  formerly  (WPG-41).  A 1959  photo.  Built  during  World  War  II  as  convoy  escorts, 
these  ships  now  perform  patrol  and  scientific  work  and  act  as  rescue  ships  in  emergencies. 
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Frying  Pan  Shoal  lightship  (WAL-537)  stood  guard  near  Oape  Fear,  N.C.,  from  1930  to  1965.  Now  designated  a relief 

lightship  ( WLV-537)  she  is  in  a reserve  status. 


breaker  (AGB),  for  which  no  Navy  equivalents 
existed.  The  distinguishing  prefix  “W-”  was  added 
to  the  letter  symbols  for  all  Coast  Guard  ships  and 
craft;  the  “327-foot  cutter”  Campbell  thus  entered 
the  Navy  list  as  the  “Coast  Guard  Gunboat” 
Campbell  (WPG-32). 

This  Navy-originated  hull-number  system  pre- 
vailed for  over  20  years  after  World  War  II.  It 
eventually  came  to  be  considered  inappropriate 
and  not  indicative  of  the  actual  types  and  missions 
of  the  ships  concerned.  To  better  suit  the  system  to 
the  Coast  Guard's  needs,  a new  designation  system 
wras  adopted  in  May  1966.  The  old  symbols  and 
designations  were  discarded,  and  such  new  terms  as 
Oceanographic  Cutter  (WAGO),  High  Endur- 
ance Cutter  (WHEC),  Seagoing  Buoy  Tender 

330-718  o — 69- 


(WLB),  and  Reserve  Training  Cutter  (WTR) 
took  their  places. 

The  new  nomenclature,  as  well  as  the  terms  re- 
placed, is  outlined  in  part  N of  the  Type  Designa- 
tion list,  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  As  in  the  other  sections 
of  this  list,  current  nomenclature  is  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  (*) ; type  classifications  in  use  during 
World  War  II,  when  the  Coast  Guard  formed  a 
part  of  the  Navy,  are  indicated  by  (WW  II). 

The  Coast  Guard  takes  pride  in  itself.  But 
it  takes  an  even  greater  pride  in  the  tasks  as- 
signed it  and  the  tasks  performed.  Whatever 
the  call,  whether  to  sink  a submarine,  or  land 
a force  on  a beachhead,  or  to  rescue  a ship- 
wrecked crew,  the  work  has  been  done  quietly 
and  well.  . . . Sailors  in  peacetime,  the  Coast 


47 
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The  Revenue  Cutter  Hudson  assists  Navy  torpedo  boat  Winslow  under  fire  of  Spanish  shore  batteries  at  Cardenas,  Cuba 

in  1898. 


Guard  is  always  ready  for  war.  Theirs  is  a life 
of  courage,  of  fortitude,  and  of  unselfish 
service. 

— Congressman  Schuyler  Otis  Bland  of 
Virginia , 191$. 

SHIP  DESIGNATION  PREFIXES 

Since  1903  some  forms  of  letter- and-number 
symbols  have  been  used  by  the  Navy  to  describe  its 
ships.  In  1920,  as  previously  explained,  ships  began 
to  be  described  by  type  classification  symbol  and 
hull  number  as  well  as  by  name.  Even  before  this, 
the  Navy  began  to  give  its  submarines  letter-and- 
number  names;  the  first  being  USS  A-l,  Subma- 
rine Torpedo  Boat  No.  2,  commissioned  in  1903. 
Torpedo  boats,  too,  acquired  letter-and-number 
names  during  World  War  I when  their  names  were 
taken  from  these  then-obsolete  ships  to  be  assigned 
to  new-construction  destroyers.  Redesignated 
Coast  Torpedo  Boats,  they  were  then  known  simply 
as  C.T.B.  1,  2,  and  so  on.  After  1920,  when  hull 
numbers  came  into  universal  Navy  use,  certain 


smaller  types  remained  unnamed  and  were  simply 
known  by  their  hull  numbers.  With  the  coming  of 
World  War  II,  this  practice  became  much  more 
prevalent  as  thousands  of  landing  craft  and  small 
patrol  or  auxiliary  types  were  built  without  names 
and  were  carried  on  the  Navy  list  as,  for  example, 
USS  LST-511. 

With  this  increasing  use  of  symbol  designations, 
the  need  for  prefixes  to  express  some  modification 
or  qualification  to  the  basic  classification  symbol 
arose.  This  list  includes  prefixes  used  at  different 
times  from  World  War  I to  the  present. 

These  prefixes  are,  in  almost  all  instances  (ex- 
cept as  noted) , used  in  combination  with  one  of  the 
standard  type  symbols  listed  in  the  other  parts  of 
this  appendix,  serving  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol.  For  instance,  DD-848  signifies  De- 
stroyer No.  848.  Combined  with  the  prefix  “E,” 
Experimental,  the  symbol  becomes  EDD-848,  or 
Experimental  Destroyer  No.  848.  In  the  same  way, 
AK-240  or  Cargo  Ship  No.  240,  with  the  prefix 
“T-”  for  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  re- 
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U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  McCulloch  1897-1917,  of  the  era  of  transition  from  sail  to  steam. 


suits  in  T-AK-240,  or  M.S.T.S.  Cargo  Ship  No. 
240. 

The  prefix  “U.S.S.,”  unlike  the  others,  is  used 
with  the  name  of  a ship  rather  than  being  attached 
to  the  hull  number.  Its  official  use  is  of  relatively 
recent  origin.  At  first-,  no  official  usage  existed.  In 
official  documents  a ship’s  identification  was  spelled 
out  in  full;  e.g.,  “United  States  Ship  Cyane .”  It 
was  common  usage  to  identify  a ship  rather  hap- 
hazardly in  correspondence  and  other  documents 
by  her  naval  type  (“U.S.  Frigate  Raritan”),  her 
rig  (“United  States  Barque  Wkiton”) , or  her 
function  (“United  States  Flag-Ship  Hartford”) . 
During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  term 
“United  States  Ship”  and  the  abbreviation 
“U.S.S.”  came  into  frequent  use.  A 1907  Executive 
order  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  finally  es- 
tablished the  present  usage : 


In  order  that  there  shall  be  uniformity  in 
the  manner  of  designating  naval  vessels,  it  is 
hereby  directed  that  the  official  designation  of 
vessels  of  war  and  other  vessels  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  name  of  such 
vessel  preceded  by  the  words,  United  States 
Ship,  or  the  letters  U.S.S.,  and  by  no  other 
words  or  letters. 

— Executive  Order  51J9,  8 January  1907. 

Navy  Regulations  define  the  classification  and 
status  of  the  Navy’s  ships  and  small  craft : 

1.  The  waterborne  . . . craft  of  the  Navy 
shall  be  classified  for  administrative  purposes 
as  follows : 

(a)  Vessels , comprising  generally  the 
oceangoing  ships  and  craft  of  the  Navy,  and 
such  other  waterborne  craft  as  may  be  assigned 
this  classification. 
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Sailmaker’s  sketch  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Jefferson.  Courtesy  Howard  I.  Chapelle. 


Coast  Guard  82-foot  patrol  boat  Point  League  (WPB-82304).  Many  of  these  are  veterans  of  service  in  Vietnam. 
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Coast  Guard  harbor  tug  Capstan  (WYTL  65601).  Built  in  1961-62,  these  steel-hulled  tugs  perform  rescue  and  assistance 

work  in  harbors  and  coastal  waters. 


(b)  Service  craft , comprising  generally  the 
waterborne  utilitarian  craft  not  classified  as 
vessels  or  boats. 

(c)  Boats , comprising  generally  water- 
borne craft,  suitable  primarily  for  shipboard 
and  similar  use. 

— Navy  Regulations , 19J/.8,  Article  2001. 

Article  2001  further  provides  that,  subject  to 
law,  classifications  will  be  assigned  to  ship  and 
craft  types  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

1.  Each  vessel  and  service  craft  of  the  Navy 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  being  in  one  of  the  following 
conditions : 

(a)  Active  status: 

(1)  In  commission. 

(2)  In  service. 

(b)  Inactive  status: 

(1)  In  commission,  in  reserve. 

(2)  In  service,  in  reserve. 

(3)  Out  of  commission,  in  reserve. 

(4)  Out  of  service,  in  reserve. 

(c)  Special  status: 

( 1 ) In  commission,  special. 

( 2 ) In  service,  special . 


(3)  Out  of  commission,  special. 

(4)  Out  of  service,  special. 

2.  Vessels  and  service  craft  in  the  active 
status  shall  comprise  those  units  assigned  to 
the  active  fleets  and  to  their  supporting 
activities. 

3.  Vessels  and  service  craft  in  the  inactive 
status  shall  comprise  those  units  in  reserve  and 
not  currently  required  for  duty  in  the  active 
fleets  or  supporting  forces. 

4.  Vessels  and  service  craft  in  the  special 
status  shall  include  those  units  for  which  the 
Navy  is  charged  with  certain  responsibilities 
by  reason  of  custody  or  title,  but  which  are 
not  in  the  active  or  inactive  status. 

— Navy  Regulations  1918.  Article  2002. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say  that  commissioned  ships 

and  craft  will  be  called  “United  States  Ship ” 

or  “U.S.S.  — .”  Civilian-manned  ships  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  in  an  active  status 

are  called  “United  States  Naval  Ship  ” or 

“U.S.N.S. The  Regulations  thus  distinguish 

between  commissioned  ships  (warships  and  auxil- 
iaries in  the  operating  fleets,  plus  a few  service 
craft),  called  “U.S.S.-";  M.S.T.S.  ships,  called 
“U.S.N.S.-";  and  all  other  Navy  ships  and  craft 
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not  in  commissioned  status ; these  other  types  are, 
by  letter  of  the  Regulations,  not  entitled  to  bear 
the  “U.S.S.”  prefix.  Thus,  a warship  in  commis- 
sion would  be  referred  to,  for  example,  as  USS 
John  Doe  (DD-123).  The  same  ship,  decommis- 
sioned, would  then  be  properly  referred  to  simply 
as  John  Doe  (DD-123).  Similarly,  a ship  or  craft 
in  service  status,  whether  “in  service”  or  “out  of 
service,”  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  “U.S.S.” 
Ships  in  service  status  include  M.S.T.S.  ships, 


most  service  craft,  and  certain  warships  assigned 
to  local  Naval  Reserve  training.  Special  status  in- 
cludes ships  out  of  commission  for  overhaul  or 
modernization;  nuclear-powered  ships  not  yet 
commissioned,  placed  “in  service,  special”  as  soon 
as  their  nuclear  fuel  cells  are  installed ; inactivated 
reserve  training  submarines,  incapable  of  combat 
service  but  still  in  Navy  use;  and  such  ships  as 
Constitution  (IX-21),  classed  as  “special”  for 
historical  or  other  reasons. 
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LIST  OF  SHIP  CLASSIFICATIONS 


This  list  includes  all  types  that  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  18tli  Century  to  the  present, 
as  well  as  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Army,  Maritime  Commission  and  Maritime  Administration 
ship  types,  NATO  naval  type  designations,  and  the  Vietnamese  Navy — U.S.  Navy  joint  junk  classifi- 
cation scheme. 


Part  A — BATTLESHIPS 

*BB — Battleship  (ex-BB,  Battleship,  First  Line ) 1 * 

BBG — Ouided  Missile  Capital  Ship  (Adopted  1955  when 
it  was  thought  some  BBs  might  be  missile-armed.) 

BM — Monitor,  First  Line. 

BMR — ( See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

BMRL—  (See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

OBB — Battleship,  Second  Line. 

OBM — Monitor,  Second  Line. 

— Battleship,  Mixed  Caliber  (WW  I term  distinguish- 
ing older  “Pre-Dreadnaught”  battleships.) 

— Battleship,  Single  Caliber  (WW  I term  for  new 
“dreadnought”  battleship. ) 

— Coast  Battle  Ship  (early  term  applied  to  BB-1 
through  BB-17.) 

— Coast  Line  Battle  Ship  (Term  applied  about  1890 
to  BB-1  through  BB-4. ) 

— Double-Turret  Monitor. 

— Double-Turreted  Ironclad. 

— Dreadnought  (Also  spelled  Dreadnaught;  popular 
term  for  “all-big-gun”  BB.) 

— First-Class  Battleship  (Used  1897-1911  to  distin- 
guish later  BBs  from  original  battleships  Maine 
and  Texas  of  1895.) 

— Iron-Clad  Steamer  (Civil  War  armored  seagoing 
warship;  also  applied  to  armored  river  gunboats, 
i See  Part  H,  PATROL  SHIPS.) 

— Ironclad. 

— Line-of -Battle  Ship. 

— Low-Freeboard  Single-Turret  Monitor  (Used  1890’s 
to  Distinguish  remaining  Civil  War  monitors  from 
new  ships  then  under  construction. ) 

— Monitor  (After  disappearing  from  Navy  terminol- 
ogy for  a half-century,  this  term  is  once  again  used 
with  a new-type  river  gunboat.  See  MON  in  Part 
J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT. ) 

— Predreadnought  (Also  spelled  Predreadnaught ; 
term  used  to  distinguish  older  “mixed-caliber” 
battleships  from  new  “dreadnoughts.”) 

— ■ Seagoing  Coastal  Battleship  (Early  1890’s. ) 

— Second-Class  Battleship  (Used  1897-1911  with 
Texas  and  Maine  of  1895.) 

— Ship  of  the  Line. 

— Single-Turret  Harbor  Defense  Monitor  (1890’s;  re- 
maining Civil  War  monitors.) 

— Single-Turret  Monitor. 

— Super  dreadnought  (Also  spelled  Superdread- 
naught  ; somewhat  indefinite  term  used  with  dread- 
nought BBs  considered  particularly  powerful  for 
their  day.  See  p.  620.) 

Part  B— AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

ACV— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

AVG— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

AVT— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 


1 “Line”  designations  were  used  with  BBs  1912-16,  at  first 
arbitrarily  (BB  1 through  19,  2d  Line:  BB-20  and  over.  1st 
Line),  then  to  distinguish  “dreadnoughts”  from  “predread- 
noughts.” They  were  again  used  1920-30  with  battleships,  moni- 
tors, carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  minelayers. 
Ships  were  reclassified  from  the  “first  line”  to  the  second  on 
reaching  a specified  age. 


OV — Aircraft  Carrier  (ex-CV,  Aircraft  Carrier,  First 
IAne;  in  CRUISERS  category  until  6 June  1928. 
See  Part  C,  CRUISERS.)  (Later  CVA,  CVS.) 

*CVA — Attack  Aircraft  Carrier  (ex-CV,  CVB.) 

♦OVAN — Attack  Aircraft  Carrier  ( Nuclear  Propulsion) 
(symbol  CVA  (N)  until  3 Oct  1967.) 

CVB — Aircraft  Carrier,  Large  (later  CVA.) 

CVE — Aircraft  Carrier,  Escort  (ex-ACV)  (later  CVHA, 
CVHE,  CVU,  q.v.) 

CVET— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

*CVH — Helicopter  Carrier .~ 

CVHA— (See  PartG,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

CVHE — Escort  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier  (CVEs  re- 
classified 6/12/55.) 

CVL — Small  Aircraft  Carrier  (“medium”  carriers  built 
on  cruiser  hulls,  WW  II.) 

CV(N)  — (Unofficial  term  used  in  correspondence  for  CVs 
operating  night  fighter  and  bomber  squadrons  in 
the  Pacific,  WW  II.) 

*CVS — Antisubmarine  Warfare  Support  Carrier  (Former 
CVs  or  CVAs.) 

CVS — Seaplane  Carrier  (WW  II  term,  apparently  adopt- 
ed to  refer  to  Japanese  ships  of  this  type.  None 
built  for  U.S.  Navy.) 

*CVT — Training  Aircraft  Carrier  (Term  adopted  14  Aug 
68  for  carrier  assigned  to  naval  aviation  training.) 

CVU— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

LHA— See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

LPH— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

OCV — Aircraft  Carrier,  Second  Line  (Under  CRUISERS 
category  from  1920  to  6 June  1928,  then  reassigned 
to  new  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  category.  “Line” 
designations  were  abolished  by  1931.) 

— Balloon  Boat  (Civil  War  craft  fitted  to  launch 
and  tend  observation  balloons.) 


Part  C— CRUISERS 

ACR — Armored  Cruiser  (Letter  symbol  used  retroactively 
for  convenience  in  designation.) 

C — Cruiser  ( Symbol  used  retroactively  for  convenience  in 
referring  to  early  Protected  Cruisers  and  unar- 
mored Cruisers.) 

CA — Cruiser,  First  Line.3 

*CA — Heavy  Cruiser.3 

CAG — Guided  Missile  Heavy  Cruiser  (Redesignated  CA 
1968 ; term  abolished  14  Aug.  68. ) 

CB — Large  Cruiser  (WW  II  GUAM  (CB-1)  class.) 

CBC— ( See  Part  K,  COMMAND  SHIPS.) 

CC— (See  Part  K,  COMMAND  SHIPS.) 

CC — Battle  Cruiser,  First  Line  (1920-28.) 


- Type  designation  devised  to  cover  foreign  ship  category 

having  no  U.S.  Navy  counterpart. 

3 Cruisers  were  classed  in  1920  as  Cruisers  (CA)  and  Light 
Cruisers  (CL),  a distinction  apparently  based  on  size,  power,  and 
function.  New  cruisers,  designed  for  scouting,  were  classed  as  CL, 
including  8-inch-gun  Pensacola,  Northampton  classes  (commis- 
sioned as  CL  24-31).  The  London  Treaty  of  1930  introduced  the 
arbitrary  concept  of  classing  cruisers  as  “light”  or  “heavy” 
according  to  size  of  main  battery  guns.  All  U.S.  cruiser  designa- 
tions were  changed  to  conform,  Heavy  Cruisers  (guns  of  6.2  to 
8-inch)  becoming  CA  and  Light  Cruisers  (guns  of  6.1  inch  or  less) 
CL.  Thus,  the  later  CA/CL  symbols,  based  on  different  criteria, 
do  not  uniformly  stem  from  the  original  ones. 
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CF — Flying  Deck  Cruiser  (Cruiser  fitted  with  flight  deck 
to  operate  scouting  planes;  type  contemplated  be- 
fore WW  II.) 

*CG — Guided  Missile  Cruiser. 

OGN—  Guided  Missile  Cruiser  ( Nuclear  Propulsion.) 

( Symbol  CG  ( N ) until  3 Oct  67. ) 

*CL — Light  Cruiser .3 

CLAA — Antiaircraft  Light  Cruiser  (1949-68.) 

CLC — Task  Fleet  Command  Ship  (Reassigned  1952  to 
new  COMMAND  SHIPS  category;  see  Part  K.) 

*CLG — Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser  (Converted  CLs  re- 
taining some  6-inch  guns. ) 

*CLGM — Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser  (Mixed  SAM  and 
SSM  missile  systems.)4 

OLK — Hunter-Killer  Ship  (Proposed  post-WW  II  CL- 
sized  ASW  ships.) 

CM — Mine  Layer,  First  Line  (Classed  under  CRUISERS 
until  late  1920’s,  then  reassigned  to  new  MINE 
VESSELS  category.  See  Part  H. ) 

CMc— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

CS — Scout  Cruiser  (Symbol  used  retroactively  to  refer 
to  pre-1920  Scout  Cruisers.) 

CV — Aircraft  Carrier,  First  Line  < Carriers  were  original- 
ly grouped  in  the  CRUISERS  category,  reflecting  the 
contemporary  concept  of  their  mission  as  primarily 
that  of  reconnaissance.  A revised  nomenclature 
scheme  of  6 June  28  established'  AIRCRAFT  CAR- 
RIERS as  a separate  category.  See  Part  B. ) 

OCA — Cruiser,  Second  Line. 

OCC — Battle  Cruiser,  Second  Line. 

OCL — Light  Cruiser,  Second  Line } 

OCM — Mine  Layer,  Second  Line  (See  CM  above;  see  also 
Part  H.  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

OCV — Aircraft  Carrier,  Second  Line  (See  CV  above;  see 
also  Part  B,  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS.) 

— Armored  Cruiser  (Protected  by  armor  belt  in  addi- 
tion to  armored  deck. ) 

— Armored  Ram  (Civil  War.) 

— Armored  Steel  Cruising  Monitor  (Projected  design 
authorized  1889 ; to  have  been  armed  with  two  10- 
inch  guns,  one  15-inch  “dynamite  gun.”  Never  built.) 

— Auxiliary  Cruiser  (Converted  merchant  ship  or 
yacht.) 

— Auxiliary  Steam-Frigate  (Mid-1850’s  term  for  new 
steam  screw  frigates.  “Auxiliary”  refers  to  steam 
propulsion,  considered  supplementary  to  sails,  ra- 
ther than  to  ships  themselves.) 

— Battle  Cruiser  (Later  CC. ) 

— Cruiser,  First  Class  (1912-20;  old  ACR  BROOK- 
LYN, larger  protected  cruisers.) 

— Cruiser,  Second  Class  (1912-20;  smaller  protected 
cruisers. ) 

— Cruiser,  Third  Class  (1912-20;  small,  unarmored 
cruisers. ) 

— Dynamite  Cruiser  (VESUVIUS,  armed  with  three 
15-inch  pneumatic  “dynamite  guns.”) 

— Dynamite  Gunboat  (Later  term  for  Dynamite 
Cruiser. ) 

— Frigate. 

— Protected  Cruiser  (Early  type;  vitals  protected  by 
sloping  armored  deck.) 

— Razee  (Sailing  ship-of-the-line  cut  down  into  two- 
decked frigate-equivalent.  The  U.S.  Navy’s  only 
Razee  was  74-gun  Independence,  “razeed”  to  a 54  in 
1836.  The  term  was  evidently  applied  only  to  for- 
mer “liners”  ; frigates  Cumberland  and  Macedonian, 
cut  down  in  the  1850’s  were  classed  as  Sloops,  not 
Razees. ) 

— Scout  Cruiser  (1904-20;  small  cruisers  of  the  Ches- 
ter, Omaha  classes.) 

— Screw  Steamer  (1850’s. ) 

— Side-Wheel  Steamer  (1850’s.) 

— Steam  Frigate  ( 1840’s-1880’s. ) 

— Steamer  (General  Civil  War  term  for  any  steam- 
ship, mostly  ocean  cruiser  types.) 


* Designation  devised  to  cover  foreign  category  having  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


— Torpedo  Cruiser  (Early  term  for  cruisers  aimed 
with  torpedo  tubes.) 

— Unprotected  Cruiser  (Small  unarmored  cruisers, 
generally  used  for  patrol  work.  Those  remaining  on 
the  Navy  list  in  1912  became  Cruisers,  Third  Class 
and,  in  1920,  PGs  (see  Part  I).) 


Part  D— DESTROYERS 

C.T.B. — Coast  Torpedo  Boat  (Former  Torpedo  Boats  re- 
classified 1 Aug  18.  Their  names  were  struck,  and 
they  were  renamed  C.T.B.  1,  2,  etc.,  to  permit  their 
former  names  to  be  given  to  new  destroyers.) 

DA — Destroyer  (Symbol  briefly  applied  1933  to  then-pro- 
jected Porter  (DD-356)  class,  apparently  envis- 
ioning a “heavy-destroyer”  category  for  these  large 
heavily  armed  ships.  They  actually  completed  as 
DDs. ) 

*DD — Destroyer  (ex-Destroyer,  Fir*t  Line.) 

DDC — Corvette  (Established  post-WW  II  for  proposed 
Benson/ Gleaves  ASW  conversion ; 2 boilers  re- 
moved for  sust.  spd.  of  26  kts.,  improved  sonar 
fitted.  None  so  converted.) 

DDE — Antisubmarine  Destroyer  ( 1948-62  ; ex-DDE,  Es- 
cort Destroyer ; ex-DDE,  Destroyer  Escort.) 

*DDG — Guided  Missile  Destroyer. 

*DDGS — Guided  Missile  Destroyer  ( SSM  missiles  only.)5 

DDK — Hunter-Killer  Destroyer  (1948-50 ; intended  for  of- 
fensive ASW  operations.) 

DDR — Radar  Picket  Destroyer  (1947-68.) 

DE — Escort  Vessel  (ex-DE,  Destroyer  Escort,  Reclassified 
1949  to  PATROL  SHIPS  (see  Part  I)  ; reclassified 
1968  to  OCEAN  ESCORTS  (see  Part  E).) 

DEC— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

DER — Escort  Vessel,  Radar  Picket  (Reclassified  1949  to 
PATROL  SHIPS  (see  Part  I)  ; reclassified  1968  to 
OCEAN  ESCORTS  (see  Part  E).) 

DEG— (See  Part  E,  OCEAN  ESCORTS.) 

*DL — Frigate  (ex-DL,  Destroyer  Leader.  DL  (Destroyer 
Leader)  was  established  1920,  remained  until 
shortly  after  WW  II.  Never  used,  though  Porter 
(DD-356),  Somers  (DD-381)  classes  of  1930’s  built 
as  “leaders.”  Designation  reinstated  1951  when  Nor- 
folk, laid  down  as  CLK-1  (see  Part  C)  became  DL- 
1.  Redesignated  DL,  Frigate,  1954.) 

*DLG — Guided  Missile  Frigate. 

*DLGM — Guided  Missile  Frigate  (mixed  SSM  and  SAM 
missile  systems.)5 

*DLGN— Guided  Missile  Frigate  (Nuclear  propulsion) 
( symbol  DLG  ( N ) to  3 Oct  67. ) 

DM— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

DMS— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

*DX — (Proposed  new-construction  destroyer  class;  see 
Introduction — Destroyers. ) 

*DXG — (Proposed  new-construction  guided-missile  de- 
stroyer class.) 

*DXGN — (Proposed  new-construction  nuclear-powered 
guided-missile  destroyer  class.) 

ODD — Destroyer,  Second  Line  (1920’s.) 

— Brig. 

— Coast  Torpedo  Vessel  (Destroyers  1-16,  considered 
no  longer  fit  for  fleet  duty  and  reclassified  24  Feb 
16  as  Coast  Torpedo  Vessels  1-16.) 

— Jackass  Frigate  (“In-between”  type,  larger  than  a 
sloop  but  smaller  than  a frigate,  with  a gun  deck 
plus  additional  guns  on  poop  and  forecastle.  Some 
were  built  by  Britain  after  the  War  of  1812 ; the 
term  has  also  been  applied,  possibly  in  error,  to 
the  large  U.S.  sloops  of  the  mid-1800’s.) 

— Sailing  Sloop-of-War  (Used  to  distinguish  from 
steam  sloops.) 

— Ship-Sloop  (Ship-rigged  sloop,  first  introduced  in 
Europe  in  the  1790’s.) 


6 Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 
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Sloop  (Used  in  the  naval  sense;  see  Introduction — 
Destroyers.) 

— Sloop-of-War. 

— Steam  Sloop. 

— Steam  Sloop-of-War. 

— Torpedo  Boat  (Steam  torpedo  boats,  commissioned 
1890-1905. ) 

— Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer  (Original  term,  reflecting 
earliest  concept  of  DD  as  anti-torpedo  boat  protec- 
tor of  the  battle  fleet. ) 

— Torpedo  Craft  (General  term  applied  to  torpedo 
boats  and  destroyers,  1900’s. ) 

— Torpedo  Ram  (Experimental  torpedo  boat  Alarm, 
designed  by  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  and  armed 
with  spar  torpedoes,  a 15-inch  smoothbore  gun,  and 
a large  ram.) 

— Wooden  Torpedo  Boat  ( Stiletto , experimental  craft 
purchased  1887.) 


Part  E— OCEAN  ESCORTS 

(New  category  established  14  Aug  68.) 

*DE — Escort  Ship  (Originallv  classed  with  DESTROY- 
ERS ; reclassified  1949  to  PATROL  SHIPS,  again 
reclassified  to  OCEAN  ESCORTS  14  Aug  68.  See 
Parts  D and  I.) 

*DEG — Guided  Missile  Escort  Ship  (Classed  with  PA- 
TROL SHIPS  until  14  Aug  68.) 

*DER — Radar  Picket  Escort  Ship  (Post-WW  II  classi- 
fication, reassigned  1949  to  PATROL  SHIPS.) 


Part  F— SUBMARINES 

AGSS— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

AKSS— ( See  Part  G.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 
AOSS— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APS— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APSS— (See  Part  G,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 
ASSA— (See  Part  G,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 
ASSP— (See  Part  G,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 
LPSS— (See  Part  G,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 
SC — Cruiser  Submarine. 

SF — Fleet  Submarine,  First  Line. 

SM — Minelaying  Submarine. 

♦SS — Submarine  ( ex-Submarine , First  Line.) 

SSA — Submarine,  Cargo  (Later  ASSA. ) 

SSB — Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine. 

♦SSBN — Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  ( Nuclear  pro- 
pulsion) (symbol  SSB(N)  to  1967.) 

*SSG — Guided  Missile  Submarine. 

SSK — Anti-Submarine  Submarine. 

♦SSN — Submarine  (Nuclear  propulsion)  (symbol  SS(N) 
to  1967.) 

SSO — Submarine,  Oiler  (Later  AOSS.) 

SSP — Submarine,  Transport  (ex- APS;  later  ASSP.) 

SSR — Radar  Picket  Submarine. 

SSR(N) — Radar  Picket  Submarine  (Nuclear  propulsion) 
(1956-61.) 

SST — Target  & Training  Submarine  (Reclassed  1953  to 
SERVICE  CRAFT ; see  Part  M. ) 

X— (See  Part  M,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

— Coast-Defense  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat. 

— Coast  Submarine  (Defined  1915  as  unable  to  accom- 
pany fleet ; see  Fleet  Submarine.) 

— Fleet  Submarine  (Defined  1915  as  able  to  accom- 
pany fleet  in  offensive  action.) 

— Fleet  Submarine  (Mine  Laying  Type)  (pre-1920 
term  for  then-projected  submarine  minelayer  AR- 
GONAUT ( SM-1 ) . ) 

— Submarine. 

— Submarine  Boat. 

— Submarine  Torpedo  Boat. 


Part  G — AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE 
SHIPS 

Landing  Ships 

AGC — Amphibious  Force  Flagship  (ex-AGC,  Combined 
Operations  Communications  Headquarters  Ship.  Re- 
classified LCC,  14  Aug  68. ) 

AKA — Attack  Cargo  Ship  (Reclassified  LKA,  14  Aug  68.) 

AKSS — Cargo  Submarine  (ex-ASSA.) 

APA -Attack  Transport  (Reclassified  LPA,  14  Aug  68.  APA 
symbol  formerly  applied  to  Animal  Transport ; see 
PART  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APD — High-Speed  Transport  (Reclassified  LPR,  14  Aug 

68.) 

APG— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APM — Mechanized- Artillery  Transport  (All  but  one  re- 
designated LSD,  1942.) 

APN — N on-Mechanized  Artillery  Transport. 

APS— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APSS — Transport  Submarine  (ex-ASSP.  Reclassified 
LPSS,  14  Aug  68.) 

ARL—  ( See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS. ) 

ASSA — Cargo  Submarine  (ex-SSA  (see  Part  F,  SUB- 
MARINES). Later  APSS.) 

ASSP — Transport  Submarine  (ex-SSP  (see  Part  F,  SUB- 
MARINES). Later  APSS.) 

ATL — Tank  Landing  Craft  (Later  LST.) 

BUTTERFLY — Infantry  Assault  Ship  ( Small  cross-  Chan- 
nel ship;  later  LSI(H).)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

CVHA — Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier  (Redesig- 
nated LPH,  1963.)  (ex-CVE;  redesignated  7.1.55) 
(CVHA-1  (later  LPH-6)  only.) 

DEC — Control. Escort  Vessel. 

IAS — Class  I — Infantry  Assault  Ship  (ex-Dutch  cross- 
Channel  ship;  later  LSI(M).)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

IAS — Class  I — Infantry  Assault  Ship  (ex-British  mer- 
chant ship;  later  LSI(L).)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

IAS  Class  II — Infantry  Assault  Ship  (ex-Belgian  cross- 
Channel  ship;  later  LSI(S).)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

IAS  Class  III — Infantry  Assault  Ship  (Temporary  con- 
version ; later  LSI(C).)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

IFS — Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship  (Reclassified  LFR,  14 
Aug.  68.) 

♦LCC — Amphibious  Command  Ship  (ex-AGC;  reclassified 
14  Aug  68. ) 

♦LFR — Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship  (ex-IFS,  LSMR ; re- 
classified 14  Aug  68.) 

♦LFS — Amphibious  Fire  Support  Ship  (ex-LFS,  Landing 
Force  Support  Ship  ; renamed  14  Aug  68.) 

♦LHA — Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (General  Purpose)  (ex- 
LHA,  Large  General  Purpose  Amphibious  Assault 
Ship ; renamed  14  Aug  68.  Planned  landing  craft- 
and  helicopter-carrying  assault  ship.) 

*LKA — Amphibious  Cargo  Ship  (ex-AKA;  reclassified  14 
Aug  68.) 

♦LPA — Amphibious  Transport  (ex-APA;  reclassified  14 
Aug  68.) 

*LPD — Amphibious  Transport  Dock  ( Similar  to  LSD,  but 
can  also  operate  helicopters.) 

♦LPH — Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (Established  1955; 
LPH-6  was  the  former  CVHA-1.) 

♦LPR — Amphibious  Transport  (Small)  (ex-APD;  reclas- 
sified 14  Aug  68. ) 

♦LPSS — Amphibious  Transport  Submarine  (ex-APSS;  re- 
classified 14  Aug  68. ) 

LSB — Landing  Ship,  Bombardment  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSC — Landing  Ship,  Carrier  (Derrick-Hoisting)  (U.K., 

WW  II.) 

♦LSD— Dock  Landing  Ship  (ex-APM;  reclassified  KH2.) 

LSE — Landing  Ship,  Emergency  Repair  (U.K.  designation 
for  U.S.  ARL,  WW  II.) 

LSF — Landing  Ship,  Fighter  Direction  (U.K.  equivalent 
to  U.S.  AGC,  WW  II.) 

LSFF — Flotilla  Flagship  Landing  Ship  (symbol  formerly 
LS(FF).)  (ex-LC(FF)  ; see  LANDING  CRAFT.) 
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LSG — Landing  Ship,  Gantry  (ex-MCS  Mark  II;  tankers 
converted  to  launch  LCM’s  by  means  of  traveling 
gantry  cranes.  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSH(L) — Landing  Ship,  Headquarters  (Large)  (U.K., 
WW  II.) 

LSH(S) — Landing  Ship,  Headquarters  (Small)  (U.K., 
WW  II.) 

LSI(G) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Converted)  (ex-IAS 
Class  III;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSI(G)— Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Gunboat)  (ex-LCI(G)  ; 
see  LANDING  CRAFT. ) 

LSI(H) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Hand-Hoisting)  (ex- 
BUTTERFLY ; small  British  attack  transport 
launching  landing  craft  from  hand-hoisted  davits. 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSIL — Infantry  Landing  Ship  (Large)  (symbol  formerlv 
LSI(L).)  (ex-LOI(L)  ; see  LANDING  CRAFT.) 
(Postwar  U.S.  redesignation;  not  to  be  confused 
with  wartime  British  LSI  ( L) , q.v. ) 

LSI(L) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Large)  (U.K.,  WW  II) 
(British  equivalent  to  U.S.  APA,  not  to  be  confused 
with  postwar  U.S.  LSIL,  q.v.) 

LSI(M) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Medium)  (ex-IAS 
Class  I ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSI(M) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Mortar)  (ex- U.S.  LCI 
(M),  redesignated  postwar;  see  LANDING 
CRAFT. ) 

LSI(S) — Landing  Ship,  Infantry  (Small)  (ex-IAS  Class 
II;  U.K.,  WWII.) 

LSM — Medium  Landing  Ship  (During  design  stage  desig- 
nated Landing  Craft,  Tank,  Mark  7 (LCT(7)).) 

LSMR — Medium  Landing  Ship  (Rocket)  (symbol  origi- 
nally LSM(R)  ; redesignated  LFR,  14  Aug  68.) 

LSP — Landing  Ship,  Personnel  (ex-Personnel  Ferry  Ship  ; 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSS — ' Landing  Ship,  Stern-Chute  (ex-MCS  Mark  I;  Brit- 
ish train  ferry  adapted  to  launch  LCM’s  through 
a chute  cut  into  the  stern.  U.K.,  WW  II. ) 

LSSL — Support  Landing  Ship  (Large)  Mark  III  (symbol 
formerly  LSS (L) . ) (ex-LCS (L)  ; see  LANDING 
CRAFT.) 

*LST — Tank  Landing  Ship  (ex-ATL  (U.S.)  ; ex-TLS 
(U.K.).) 

LST(H) — Landing  Ship,  Tank  (Casualty  Evacuation.) 

LSTS — Landing  Ship,  Tank  (Small)  (ex-LCT(6)  ; redesig- 
nated LSTS  May  1949;  redesignated  LSU  Aug 
1949.) 

LSU — Utility  Landing  Ship  (ex-LSTS;  redesignated 
LCU  Apr  1952,  classed  as  SERVICE  CRAFT  (see 
Part  M).) 

LSV — Vehicle  Cargo  Ship  (Entirely  new  type  established 
1963;  “roll  on-roll  off”  M.S.T.S.  cargo  ship.  No  rela- 
tion to  World  War  II  LSV,  but  classed  under  AM- 
PHIBIOUS WARFARE  SHIPS.  Redesignated  AKR 
14  Aug  68,  classed  tinder  AUXILIARY  SHIPS  (see 
Part  L.) 

LSV — Vehicle  Landing  Ship  (WW  II  deep-draft  type 
with  a “dry”  vehicle  deck,  and  stern  gate  and  ramp 
for  launching  LVTs  ( see  LANDING  VEHICLES. ) . ) 

MOS  MKI — MLC  Carrier  Ship  (Later  LSS;  U.K.,  WW 

II.) 

MCS  MKI  I — MLC  Trawler  (Later  LSG ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

PCC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (173’)  (Symbol  formerly 
PC  ( 0 ) . ) ( PC’s  redesignated  8.20.45 ) 

PCEO — Control  Escort  (180')  (Symbol  formerly  PCE(C).) 

PCSC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (136')  (Symbol 
formerly  PCS(C).) 

SCC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (110')  (Symbol 
formerly  SC  ( C ) . ) 

TLS — Tank  Landing  Ship  (Later  LST ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

Landing  Craft 

ALC — Assault  Landing  Craft  (Later  LCA ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

ALC — Australian  Landing  Craft  (Irregular  designation 
system,  not  integrated  with  the  joint  U.S. -U.K. 
nomenclature  system.  Six  ALC  types  ranged  in  size 
from  the  34-foot  LCVP-like  ALC  3 to  the  107'  ALC 
120,  similar  to  the  LCT. ) 


APB— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APP — Troop  Barge,  Class  A (Pre-WW  II  design.) 

APT — Troop  Barge,  Class  B (Pre-WW  II  design.) 

APY — Giant  Y Boat  (Later  LCI(L).) 

*ATC—  ( See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

*ATCH— (See  Part  J.  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

*BDL — Beach  Discharge  Lighter  (Large  beaching  craft 
under  Navy  development  for  Army  use ; designed  to 
provide  logistic  port  service  for  cargo  ships,  elimi- 
nating need  to  construct  permanent  port  facilities  in 
operating  areas  where  none  exist.  See  Part  Q,  U.S. 
ARMY  TRANSPORTATION  FLEET.) 

BPC — Beach  Protection  Craft  (Later  LCF  (L)  ; U.K., 
WW  II.) 

BSC — Beach  Support  Craft  (Later  LCS  (S)  ; U.K..  WW 
II.) 

CRC— (Eany  designation  for  LCP;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

GRC  Mk  I — Giunt  Raiding  Craft  Mark  I (Later  LCI  (S)  ; 
U.K.,  WW  II. ) 

GRC  Mk  11— Giant  Raiding  Craft  Mark  II  (Later  LCI 

(L)  ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

HSC — Heavy  Support  Craft  (Later  LOS  (L)  ; U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LBP — Personnel  Landing  Boat. 

LBS — Support  Landing  Boat. 

LBV — Vehicle  Landing  Boat. 

LCA — Assault  Landing  Cruft  (WW  II  U.K.  type,  ex-ALC. 
Term  now  used  for  new  U.S.  amphibian  craft.) 

LCA(FT)—  Landing  Craft  Assault  (Flamethrower) 
( U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LOA(HR) — Landing  Craft.  Assault  (Hedgerow)  (LCA 
fitted  with  24  Hedgehog  ASW  mortars  to  be  fired 
into  mined  areas  to  explode  mines  in  the  path  of  a 
landing.  Hedgerow  was  British  term  for  Hedgehog. 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCA(OC)- — Landing  Craft,  Assault  (Obstructwn  Clear- 
ance) (U.K..WWII.) 

LCC — Landing  Craft,  Control. 

LCC  (FairmUe) — Landing  Craft,  Control  (Fairmile) 
(Converted  British  “Fairmile”-type  motor  gun- 
boats; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCCS — Landing  Craft,  Casualty  Clearing  Statio-n  (U.K., 
WW  II.) 

LCE — Landing  Craft,  Emergency  Repair  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCF — Landing  Craft,  Flak  (ex-LCF(L)  ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCF(L) — Landing  Craft,  Flak  (Large)  (Later  LCF; 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LC(FF) — Landing  Craft  (Flotilla  Flagship)  (ex-LCI 
(FF)  ; later  LSFF  (see  LANDING  SHIPS).) 

LCG (L)—  Landing  Craft,  Gun  (Large)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCG(M)— Landing  Craft,  Gun  (Medium)  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCH — Landing  Craft,  Headquarters  (U.K.,  WW  II). 

LCH — Landing  Craft,  Hospital  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCI(FF) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Flotilla  Flagship) 
(Later  LC(FF).) 

LCI(G) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Gunboat)  (Later 
LSI (G)  ; see  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

LOI(L) — Landing  Craft,  Inf antry  (Large)  (ex-U.S.  APY; 
ex-U.K.  GRC  Mk  II.  Later  LSI(L)  ; see  LANDING 
SHIPS.) 

LCI(L)  (Stores-Carrier) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry 
( Stores-C arrier ) (Later  LCI  (Stores)  ; LCI(L) 
Mediterranean  conversion  to  carry  supplies  for  ad- 
vanced landing  forces.  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCI(M) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Mortar)  (Later  LSI 

(M)  ; see  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

LCI(Press) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Press)  (LCI(L) 
with  press  facilities,  used  to  cover  the  June  1944 
Normandy  landings;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCI(R) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Rocket). 

LCI(S) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Small)  (U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LCl(Smoke) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Smoke)  (U.K., 
WW  II.) 

LCI(8tores) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Stores)  (ex-LCI 
(L)  (Stores-Carrier)  ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

*LCM — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized  (ex-U.S.  MLC,  WM ; 
ex-U.K.  TL,  WL.) 
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♦LCM ( Flak)  — (LCM  modification  planned  1944  for  Army 
use ; to  be  armed  with  light  AA  weapons,  bombard- 
ment rocket  launchers.) 

LCMG — -(Impromptu  Pacific  conversion  of  LCMs  to  com- 
bination gunboats/command  craft.  Armed  with  as- 
sorted automatic  weapons,  rocket  launchers, 
salvaged  Japanese  guns ; used  New  Guinea, 
Philippines. ) 

LCM  (Rocket)  — (LCM  with  4.5  inch  bombardment  rocket 
launchers;  used  by  Army  in  Pacific,  WW  II.) 

LCM  (Smoke) — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized  (Smoke) 
(U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCN — Landing  Craft,  Navigation  (ex-NRC;  U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LCP — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

*LCPL — Landing  Craft,  Personnel,  Large  (Symbol  LCP 
(L)  to  3 Oct  67.) 

LCP(M) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Medium)  (U.K., 
WW  II.) 

LCPN — Landing  Craft,  Personnel,  Nested  (Symbol  for- 
merly LCP  ( N ) ; ex-LCP  ( P ) . ) 

LCP(P)—  Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Plastic)  (Later  LCP 
(N).) 

*LCPR — Landing  Craft,  Personnel,  Ramped  ( Symbol  LCP 
(R)  to  3 Oct.  67.) 

LCP(S) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Small)  (U.K.,  WW 

II.) 

LCP(SY) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Survey)  (U.K., 

WW  II.) 

LCP(U) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Utility)  (U.K.,  WW 

II). 

LCQ — Landing  Craft,  Administration  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 
LCRL — Landing  Craft,  Inflatable  Boat  (Large)  (Symbol 
formerly  LCR(L)  ; ex-LCR(L),  Landing  Craft, 
Rubber  (Large).) 

LCR(L) — Landing  Craft,  Rubber  (Large)  (ex-RB-10; 
Later  LCRL. ) 

LCRS — Landing  Craft,  Inflatable  Boat  (Small)  (Symbol 
formerly  LCR(S)  ; ex-LCR(S),  Landing  Craft, 
Rubber  (Small).) 

LCR(S) — Landing  Craft,  Rubber  (Small)  ex-RB-7 ; 
later  LCRS) 

LCS(L) — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Large)  Mark  III 
(U.S.  term  for  former  WW  II  LCS(L)  (3),  Landing 
Craft,  Support  (Large)  (Mark  3).  The  British 
LCS(L)(1)  was  the  former  HSC,  q.v.)  (later 
LSSL ; see  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

LCS(M) — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Medium)  (ex-LSC; 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCS(R) — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Rocket)  (U.K.,  WW 

II.) 

LCSR — Landing  Craft,  Swimmer  Reconnaissance. 

LCSS — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Small)  (Symbol  formerly 
LCS(S) ) (ex-U.S.  TS;  ex-U.K.  BSC.) 

LCT — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (LCT  (1)  through  (4)  were 
WW  II  U.K.  types  (ex-TLC,  MTL)  : LCT (5)  (ex- 
YTL)  and  (6)  were  U.S.-built.  LCT (6)  redesigned 
LSTS  (q.v.)  1949;  LCT (7)  was  original  designa- 
tion for  LSM  (see -LANDING  SHIPS)  before  com- 
pletion.) 

LCT(A) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Armored)  (U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LCT(CB) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Concrete  Breaker) 
(U.K.,  WW  II ; LCT  modified  for  obstruction  clear- 
ance. ) 

LCT(E) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Emergency  Repair) 
(U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCT(H) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Hospital)  (U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LCT  (Loco) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Locomotive)  (LCT 
fitted  to  carry  locomotives  and  railroad  cars  to  a 
beachhead. ) 

LCT(R) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Rocket)  (U.K.,  WW 

II.) 

LCT ( S V ) — Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Salvage)  (U.K.,  WW 

II.) 


*LCU — Landing  Craft,  Utility  (ex-LSU.  Redesignated 
LCU  Apr  52,  classed  as  SERVICE  CRAFT  (see 
Part  M)  ; reclassed  to  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE 
SHIPS  14  Aug  68.) 

*LCU ( A ) — Utility  Landing  Craft  (Arcticized)  (Not  a 
formal  classification,  but  an  official  “shorthand” 
symbol  used  to  refer  to  certain  LCUs  specially 
fitted  for  cold-weather  operations.) 

LOV — Landing  Craft,  Vehicle  (ex-VLC,  YR,  TR;  ramped 
wood-hulled  craft  designed  as  improvement  on 
LCP(R)  for  assault  landing  of  small  vehicles.) 

LCV(MS) — Landing  Craft,  Vehicle  (Minesweeping) 
(U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCVP— Landing  Craft,  Vehicle,  Personnel  (Improvement 
on  LCV,  which  it  superseded  in  production ; cap- 
able of  carrying  larger  vehicles.  WW  II  design,  still 
a “standard”  small  landing  craft.) 

LCVP  ( H ) —Hydrofoil  Landing  Craft  (Experimental 
type,  built  1960  and  laid  up  after  extensive  tests ; 
never  placed  in  production.) 

LCW -Landing  Craft,  Air  Propelled  (Small  personnel/ 
cargo  carrier,  driven  by  aircraft  engines  and  pro- 
pellers ; designed  for  Far  Eastern  swamps,  shallow 
waters.  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LSC — Light  Support  Landing  Craft  ( Later  LCS  ( M ) ; 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

*LWT — Amphibious  Warping  Tug  (For  Retrieving 
grounded  or  broached  landing  craft. ) 

MLC — Motor  Landing  Craft  (Later  LCM(l)  ; U.K.  WW 
II.) 

MTL — (Early  designation  for  LCT;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

NRC — Navigational  Raiding  Craft  (Later  LCN;  U.K., 
WW  II.) 

RA — 1-Man  Rubber  Boat  (Later  RB-7.) 

RB — 10-Man  Rubber  Boat  (Later  RB-10.) 

RB-7 — Rubber  Boat  (7-Man)  (ex-RA;  later  LCR(S).) 

RB-10 — Rubber  Boat  (10-Man)  (ex-RB;  later  LCR(L).) 

RC — 36'  Light  Raiding  Craft  (Later  LCP(M)  ; U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

T — 36’  Landing  Boat  (w/o  Ramp)  (Later  LCP(L)  ; Hig- 
gins “Eureka”  design.) 

TKA — Truck,  Amphibian. 

TL — (Early  designation  for  LCM.) 

TLC — Tank  Landing  Craft  (Later  LCT  (1)  through  (4)  ; 
U.K.,  WW  II.) 

TLL — Tank  Lighter  (Pre-WW  II  design.) 

TLLW — Tank  Lighter  (Medium  Tank — Well  Type) 
(Pre-WW  II  design.) 

TP — 36'  Landing  Boat,  Personnel  Ramp  (Later  LCP(R)  ; 
modified  Higgins  “Eureka”  design,  with  bow  ramp.) 

TR — Landing  Boat,  Vehicle  Ramp  (Later  LCV.) 

TS — Support  Boat  (Later  LCS(S).) 

VLC — Vehicle  Landing  Craft  (Later  LCV;  U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

WL —Tank  Lighter  ( Later  LCM  ( 2 ) . ) 

WM— Tank  Lighter  (Later  LCM (3).) 

YR — (Early  designation  for  LCV.) 

YTL — 105'  Tank  Lighter  (Later  LCT(5).  YTL  sym- 
bol used  later  for  Small  Harbor  Tug;  see  Part  M, 
SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

— Beetle  ( Concrete  or  steel  float,  towed  into  place  and 
moored  to  support  Whale  (q.v.)  floating  bridge.) 

— Bombardon  (200-foot  steel  float,  individually 
moored  and  connected  to  form  floating  breakwater 
to  protect  ships  anchored  outside  MULBERRY 
artificial  harbor  during  1944  Normandy  operations. ) 

— Causeway  Tug  (Causeways  were  strings  of  Navy 
pontoons  (see  Pontoon  in  Part  M,  SERVICE 
CRAFT),  flooded  and  resting  on  sand,  reaching 
from  high-water  line  to  beyond  low-water  mark ; 
these  formed  a roadway  for  landing  vehicles  and 
equipment  on  invasion  beaches  at  any  tide.  Cause- 
way tugs,  outboard-powered  pontoon  craft,  as- 
sisted in  assembling  causeways  and  then  helped 
LCT’s  in  berthing  and  unberthing  at  them  to  dis- 
charge their  vehicles.) 

— 45'  Artillery  Lighter  (Pre-WW  II  design.) 
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— Landing  Craft,  Electric  (Built  or  acquired  1944-45 
for  Army  and  O.S.S. ; others  canceled  14  Aug  45.) 

— Phoenix  (Open  concrete  caisson,  towed  into  posi- 
tion off  Omaha  Beach,  Normandy,  Jun  44,  and  sunk 
to  form  artificial  cargo  harbor  or  MULBERRY. 
Each  Phoenix  was  fitted  with  tubs  for  40mm.  anti- 
aircraft guns.) 

— Plywood  Storm  Boat  (Outboard-powered  “nesting” 
Army  assault  boat  used  in  WW  II  riverine 
operations. ) 

— Rhino  Ferry  (42  by  176  foot  outboard-powered  pon- 
toon barge  with  deck  space  for  30-40  vehicles,  used 
to  carry  vehicles  and  materiel  ashore  from  trans- 
ports and  LST’s  in  situations,  as  at  Normandy, 
where  the  beach  “shelved”  too  gradually  to  allow 
heavier  landing  craft  and  ships  to  beach  conven- 
tionally. ) 

— Rhino  Repair  Barge  (Large  pontoon  barge  fitted 
with  two  5-ton  cranes,  used  at  Normandy.) 

— Rhino  Tug  (Powered  pontoon  craft  designed  to  pro- 
vide auxiliary  motive  power  for  loaded  Rhino 
Ferries. ) 

— Spud  Pierhead  (Floating  steel  barges  towed  into 
place  inside  MULBERRY  artificial  harbor  and 
moored  to  serve  as  unloading  pierheads ; connected 
by  Whale  floating  bridges  to  beach.) 

— 30'  Landing  Boat  (Pre-WW  II  design.) 

— 26'  Outboard  Landing  Craft  (MK  I and  MK 
II ; only  four  procured,  1944. ) 

— Walking  Barge  (Experimental  post-WW  II  design  ; 
three  long  parallel  pontoons  under  barge  could  be 
moved  forward  and  back  to  impart  a “walking” 
motion,  allowing  it  to  move  across  mud  or  marshy 
ground  where  amphibious  trucks  could  not  operate. 
Never  produced.) 

— Warping  Tug  (Outboard-powered  pontoon  tug  for 
pulling  broached  landing  craft  off  beaches.  Used  in 
WW  II  at  Normandy,  Okinawa.  Fitted  with  heavy 
anchor  and  powerful  winch.  Now  LWT,  q.v.) 

— Whale  (Multispan  floating  bridge  made  up  of  pon- 
toon sections,  supported  by  moored  floats  ( Beetles , 
q.v.).  Used  to  connect  floating  spud  pierheads  (q.v.) 
to  an  invasion  beach.) 

— Z-Lighter  (British  harbor  craft  used  in  Mediter- 
ranean for  ship-to-shorc  movement  of  troops  and 
cargo  in  harbors  or  sheltered  anchorages ; U.K., 
WW  II.) 

Landing  Barges 

To  meet  wartime  landing  craft  shortages,  many  com- 
mercial cargo  barges  were  requisitioned  in  England.  These 
were  “dumb”  (unpowered),  and  were  at  first  used  unal- 
tered. Ramps  were  later  fitted,  and  many  were  engined. 
Others  were  altered  for  special  purposes.  Barges  acquired 
as  LB  were  later  reclassified  LBR.  When  the  joint  U.K.- 
U.S.  nomenclature  was  adopted  in  1942,  they  were  first 
classified  LCB(D)  and  LCB(M)  according  to  propulsion. 
Later  redesignated  by  size  as  LBV  (L),  (M),  and  (S),  by 
1944  they  had  been  finally  reclassified  once  more  by  pro- 
pulsion as  LBV  (1)  and  (2). 

LB — Landing  Barge  (Unaltered  ex-commercial  barge: 
later  ramped  and  redesignated  LBR ; U.K.,  WW 
II.) 

LBE — Landing  Barge,  Emergency  Repair  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 
LBF—  Landing  Barge,  Flak  (ex-LBG,  LBS;  U.K. ; WW 
II.) 

LBG — Landing  Barge,  Gun  (Gunfire  support  type;  term 
first  applied  to  both  surface  and  AA-armed  craft, 
AA  types  later  redesignated  LBF.  U.K.,  WW  II.) 
LBK — Landing  Barge,  Kitchen  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBO — Landing  Barge,  Oiler  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBR — Landing  Barge,  Ramped  (Later  LCB(D)/(M): 
see  note  above.  Former  LB  with  ramp ; some 
“dumb,”  others  later  engined.  U.K.,  WW  II. ) 

LBS— (Early  designation  for  LBF  ; U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBV ( 1 ) — Landing  Barge,  Vehicle  (Mark  I)  (Dumb)  (See 
note  above;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 


LBV (2) — Landing  Barge,  Vehicle  (Mark  II)  (Powered) 
( See  note  above  ; U.K.,  WW  II. ) 

LBV (L) — Landing  Barge,  Vehicle  (Large)  (See  note 
above;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBV(M) — Landing  Barge,  Vehicle  (Medium)  (See  note 
above;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBV(S) — Landing  Barge,  Vehicle  (Small)  (See  note 
above;  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LBW — Landing  Barge,  Water  (Supplied  water  to  landing 
craft  in  beaching  area  ; U.K.,  WW  II) 

LCB(D) — Landing  Craft,  Barge  (Dumb)  (ex-LBR;  see 
note  above.  U.K.,  WW  II.) 

LCB(M) — Landing  Craft,  Barge  (Motor)  (ex-LBR;  see 
note  above.  U.K.,  WW  II. ) 

Landing  Vehicles 

♦BARC — Barge,  Amphibious,  Resupply,  Cargo. 

♦DUKW — Truck,  Amphibious  2y2-Ton,  6x6  (The  symbol 
DUKW  did  not  originate  with  the  Navy.  The  manu- 
facturer’s code  designation  (D  for  1942,  U for  utility 
vehicle,  K for  front-wheel  drive,  W for  two  rear 
drive  axles ) came  to  be  used  as  a convenient  official 
designation.  From  this  and  its  amphibious  per- 
formance came  its  nickname,  “Duck.”  Used  also  by 
Army;  see  Part  Q,  U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FLEET.) 

JEEP — Truck,  Amphibian  y^-Ton,  4xJ)  (Amphibian 
“Jeep,”  capable  of  operating  in  surf  or  moderate 
seas;  often  armed  with  machineguns  or  rockets.) 
*LARC — Lighter,  Amphibious,  Resupply,  Cargo  (Used 
also  by  Army  ; see  Part  P. ) 

*LVHX— Landing  Vehicle,  Hydrofoil,  Experimental. 
*LVT(1) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Unarmored,  Mark  I 
Roebling  “ Alligator ” Type  (ex-Landing  Vehicle, 
Tracked  (Mark  I)  ; (ex-T.A.)5 
*LVT(2) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Unarmored,  Mark 

II  “Water  Buffalo ” Type  (ex-Landing  Vehicle. 
Tracked  ( Mark  2).) 

*LVT(3) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Unarmored,  Mark 

III  (ex-Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (Mark  3).) 
LVT(3)  (A) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Covered  (Later 

LVT  (3)  (C).) 

*LVT(3)  (C) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Covered,  Mark 

III  (ex-LVT(3)  (A).) 

*LVT(4) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Unarmored,  Mark 

IV  (ex-Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (Mark  3).) 
*LVT(A)  (1) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Armored,  Mark 

I,  “Water  Buffalo”  Turret  Type  (ex-Landing  Ve- 
hicle, Tracked  (Armored)  (Mark  1).) 

*LVT(A)  (2)—  Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Armored,  Mark 

II,  “ Water  Buffalo”  Canopy  Type  (ex-Landing  Ve- 
hicle, Tracked  (Armored)  (Mark  2).) 

*LVT(A)  (4) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Armored,  Mark 

IV  (ex-  Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (Armored) 
(Mark  J)).) 

*LVT(A)  (5) — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Armored,  Mark 

V (ex-Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (Armored)  (Mark 

5).) 

*LVTAA — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Anti-Aircraft  Artil- 
lery Weapons  Carrier. 

*LVTAAX — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Anti-Aircraft  Ar- 
tillery Weapons  Carrier  (Experimental.) 
*LVTEX— Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Engineer  Vehicle 
( Experimental. ) 

*LVTH — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Howitzer  Carrier 
(symbol  formerly  LVT(H).) 

*LVTHX — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Howitzer  Carrier 
( Experimental . ) 

*LVTP — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Personnel  Carrier. 
*LVTP-5A1  (CMD) — Armored  Amphibious  Assault  Com- 
mand Vehicle. 

*LVTPX — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Personnel  Carrier 
(Experimental.) 

*LVTR — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Recovery  Vehicle. 


6 Most  early  LVT  types  are  not  now  in  U.S.  service,  but  many 
are  in  use  elsewhere  ; the  nomenclature  is  retained  as  “current” 
by  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 
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♦LVTRX — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Recovery  Vehicle 
( Experimental .) 

♦LVTUX — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Utility  Cargo  Ve- 
hicle ( Experimental , 1st  Cargo.) 

♦LVTUX2 — Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked,  Utility  Cargo  Ve- 
hicle ( Experimental .) 

LVW — Landing  Vehicle,  Wheeled. 

M-29C— (See  Part  Q,  U.S.  ARMY  TRAN SPORATION 
FLEET.) 

TA — Amphibian  Tractor  (ex-Z;  later  LVT(l).) 

TAA — Armored  Amphibian  Tractor  (ex-ZA;  later 
LVT(A)  (1).) 

TERRAPIN — 8x8  Amphibian  Truck  (U.K.,  WW  II.) 

Z — Amphibian  Tractor  (Later  TA.) 

ZA — Amphibian  Tractor,  Armed  (Later  TAA.) 

— Amphibious  Transporter  (Designed  1953;  experi- 
mental. Gasoline  engine  powered  electric  motors  to 
drive  four  wheels,  two  sets  of  tracks,  two  propellers  ; 
these  could  be  used  in  any  combination.  Never 
produced.) 

— Weasel  (See  M-29C  in  Part  Q,  U.S.  ARMY  TRANS- 
PORTATION FLEET.) 

Early  Types  (18th  to  19th  Centuries) 

— Bomb  Ketch  (Small  mortar-armed  sailing  ship  for 
shore  bombardment ; see  Ketch.) 

— Bomb  Vessel  (Another  term  for  the  same  type.) 

— Mortar  Boat  (General  Civil  War  term;  some  were 
schooner-rigged,  others  were  non-self-propelled 
barges.) 

— Mortar  Schooner  (Schooner-rigged  mortar  boat.) 

— Mortar  Vessel  ( Another  general  term  for  all  types. ) 


Part  H— MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS 

ACM — Auxiliary  Minelayer  (Redesignated  MMA  1955.) 

ACM — Drill  Mine  Laying  and  Recovery  Vessel. 

AM — Mine  Sweeper  (Use  with  larger  steel-hulled  “fleet 
sweepers”  through  WW  II ; also  used  postwar  for 
larger  new  nonmagnetic  wood-hulled  sweepers  de- 
signed to  replace  them.  These  two  types  differenti- 
ated 1955  by  redesignation  as  MSF  and  MSO, 
respectively. ) 

AMb — Minesweeper,  Harbor  ( WW  II.) 

AMc — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (WW  II.) 

AMCU — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Underwater  Locator) 
(symbol  formerly  AMcU ; later  MHC. ) 

AMS — Motor  Minesweeper  (ex-YMS;  also  used  post-WW 
II  for  new  smaller  nonmagnetic  minesweepers. 
These  two  types  reclassified  1955  as  MSC(O)  and 
MSC,  respectively.) 

CM — Minelayer  (ex-CM,  Minelayer,  First  Line;  later 
MM.) 

CMe — Minelayer,  Coastal  (WW  II.) 

DM — Minelayer,  Destroyer  (ex-DM,  Light  Minelayer 
(1920-55)  ; redesignated  MMD  14  Aug  68.) 

DMS — Minesweeper,  Destroyer  (ex-DMS,  High  Speed 
Minesweeper  (1940-55)  ; abolished  approximately 
1960.) 

JMP— (See  Part  Q.  U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION 
FLEET.) 

L — (See  “L"  Boat.) 

LCU/MW— (See  Part  L,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

LC VP/MS — (LCVP  fitted  for  emergency  shallow-water 
minesweeping. ) 

M— (See  Part  Q,  U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION 
FLEET. ) 

*MCS — Mine  Countermeasures  Ship  (ex-MCS,  Mine 
Countermeasures  Support  Ship  ; ex-MCS.  Mine  War- 
fare Command  and  Support  Ship.) 

♦MCSL — Small  Mine  Countermeasures  Ship  (ex-MCSL, 
Small  Mine  Countermeasures  Support  Ship.)6 

* M H A — M inehun ter;  A uxiliary. 

♦MHC — Mincliuntcr,  Coastal  (ex-AMCU.) 


ML/MS — (40-  or  50-foot  motor  launches  fitted  for  emer- 
gency shallow-water  sweeping.) 

MM — Minelayer,  Fleet  (ex-CM;  later  MMF.  MM  symbol 
apparently  used  only  for  brief  period  in  1955 
between  CM,  MMF.) 

MMA — Minelayer,  Auxiliary  (ex- ACM,  Auxiliary  Mine- 
layer; redesignated  1955.) 

♦MMC — Minelayer,  Coastal. 

♦MMD — Minelayer,  Fast  (ex-DM ; redesignated  14  Aug 
68.) 

♦MMF — Minelayer,  Fleet  (ex-MM. ) 

♦MMR — River  Minelayer .* 

MP— (See  Part  Q.  U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION 
FLEET. ) 

♦MSA — Minesweeper,  Auxiliary. 

♦MSB — Minesweeping  Boat  (Classed  under  SERVICE 
CRAFT  to  14  Aug  68 ; see  Part  L. ) 

♦MSC — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Non-Magnetic)  ex-AMS, 
q.v.) 

♦MSCO — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Old)  (Symbol  formerly 
MSC(O)  ; ex-AMS,  q.v.) 

♦MSD — Minesweeper,  Drone  (Established  14  Aug  68.) 

♦MSF — Minesweeper,  Fleet  (Steel  Hull)  (ex-AM,  q.v.) 

♦MSI — Minesweeper,  Inshore  (Classed  under  SERVICE 
CRAFT  to  14  Aug  68 ; see  Part  L. ) 

♦MSL — Minesweeping  Launch  (Small  shallow-water  as- 
sault minesweeper.) 

♦MSM — Medium  Minesweeper  (Steel  Hulled.)  6 

♦MSM — Minesweeper,  River  (Converted  LCM(6).) 

♦MSO — Minesweeper,  Ocean  (Non-Magnetic)  (ex-AM, 
q.v.) 

♦MSR — River  Minesweeper ,6 

♦MSS — Minesweeper,  Special  (New  type  for  test,  evalua- 
tion use.) 

OCM — Minelayer,  Second  Line  (1920’s.) 

SM—  (See  Part  F.  SUBMARINES.) 

UB/MS — (40-  or  50-foot  utility  boat,  fitted  for  shallow- 
water  minesweeping.) 

XMAP — Sweeper  Device  (experimental  non-self-propelled 
device. ) 

YMP—  (See  Part  L,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

YMS— (See  Part  L,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

— Junior  Mine  Planter  (Army  type,  to  Navy  1949  as 
YMP,  q.v.) 

—“L"  Boat  Mark  I (65-foot  boat  configured  to  handle 
control  cables  and  distribution  boxes  in  controlled 
minefields.) 

— “L”  Boat  Mark  II  ( Same  boat,  with  heavier  capacity 
crane  also  capable  of  handling  controlled  mines.) 

— Mine  Cargo  Carrier  (Freighters  used  to  transport 
mines  to  oversea  bases,  WW  I. ) 

— Mine  Laying  Ship. 

— Mine  Laying  Vessel. 

— Mine  Planter  (This  term  was  first  used  by  the 
Navy  in  1915  with  its  early  minelayers;  it  was 
later  used  by  the  Army  for  some  minelayers  ac- 
quired by  Navy  1944  as  ACM,  q.v. ) 

— Mine  Sweeper. 

— Section  Patrol  Sweeper  (Small  private  craft,  ac- 
quired WW  I by  Navy.) 

—Special  Type  (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 


Part  I— PATROL  SHIPS 

C.D. — Canadian  Drifter  (Small  patrol  type  lent  by  Can- 
ada, WW  I.) 

C.T. — Canadian  Trawler  (Small  patrol  type  lent  by  Can- 
ada, WW  I.) 

DE — Escort  Ship  (ex-DE,  Escort  Vessel.  Reclassified 
1949  from  DESTROYERS  category  (see  Part  D)  ; 
reassigned  14  Aug  68  to  new  OCEAN  ESCORTS 
category ; see  Part  E. ) 


6 Designation  devised  to  cover  foreign  ship  category  having  no 
U.S.  Navy  counterpart. 
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DEG — Guided  Missile  Escort  Ship  (Designation  estab- 
lished 1961 ; reassigned  14  Aug  68  to  new  OCEAN 
ESCORTS  category ; see  Part  E.) 

DER — Radar  Picket  Escort  Ship  (ex-DE,  Escort  Vessel, 
Radar  Picket;  reclassified  1949  from  DESTROY- 
ERS category  (see  Part  D).  Reassigned  14  Aug 
1968  to  new  OCEAN  ESCORTS  category : see 
Part  E. ) 

FOM— (See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

LCM  Monitor — LCM  Monitor  ( Interim  term  used  for  ar- 
mored LCM ( 6 ) (see  Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT) 
modified  for  patrol,  bombardment,  and  fire  sup- 
port work  in  Vietnam.  The  type  was  assigned  the 
classification  symbol  MON  14  Aug  68,  and  classed 
under  the  new  category  of  RIVERINE  WARFARE 
CRAFT  (see  Part  J).) 

PACV — Patrol  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (Reclassed  14  Aug 
68  under  new  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT 
category  (see  Part  J).) 

*PB — All-Weather  Patrol  Boat. 

PBR — Patrol  Boat,  River  (Reassigned  14  Aug  68  to  new 
RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT’  category;  see 
Part  J. ) 

PC — Submarine  Chaser  (173')  (Designation  abolished 
14  Aug  68.) 

PC  ( C ) — ( See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS. ) 

*PCE — Patrol  Escort  (ex-PCE,  Escort  (180')  ; re- 
named 14  Aug  68. ) 

PCE  ( C ) — ( See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS. ) 

*PCER — Patrol  Rescue  Escort  (ex-PCER,  Rescue  Escort 
(180')  ; renamed  14  Aug  68.  Symbol  formerly 
PCE(R).) 

PCF — Patrol  Craft,  Coastal  (Fast)  (Renamed  14  Aug 
68;  reassigned  to  new  RIVERINE  WARFARE 
CRAFT  category.  See  Part  J.) 

*PCH — Patrol  Craft  ( Hydrofoil ) (ex-PCH,  Submarine 
Chaser  (Hydrofoil)  ; renamed  14  Aug  68.) 

*PCS — Patrol  Craft,  Submarine  (ex-PCS,  Submarine 
Chaser  (136')  ; renamed  14  Aug  68. ) 

PCS (C)— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS. ) 

PE-Eagle  (ex-Patrol  Vessel,  q.v.;  patrol  craft  of  a unique 
design  mass-produced  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  during 
WW  I.) 

PF — Patrol  Escort  (ex-PF,  Frigate.  WW  II-built  escort 
types  originally  classed  as  Frigates,  reclassified  1954 
to  enable  the  term  Frigate  to  be  applied  to  the 
new  DL  (see  Part  D,  DESTROYERS).  Originally 
ordered  and  some  laid  down  as  PGs,  all  redesignated 
PF,  15  Apr  43.) 

PG — Corvette  (U.K./Canadian  small  ASW  escorts  fur- 
nished to  U.S.,  1942-43.  On  the  Navy  List  as  PG, 
Gunboats;  often  referred  to  by  this  British  term.) 

PG — Gunboat  (General  term  used  since  early  1800’s  for 
small  patrol,  escort  ships.7 8) 

*PG — Patrol  Gunboat  (ex-PGM  ; fast  new  type  for  patrol, 
blockade,  surveillance. ) 

*PGH — Patrol  Gunboat  (Hydrofoil.) 

PGM — Motor  Gunboat  (Later  PG,  Patrol  Gunboat.  Ap- 
plied in  WW  II  to  converted  PC,  SO  fitted  with 
guns,  rocket  launchers  for  offensive  patrols  in  re- 
stricted waters,  also  for  amphibious  landing  sup- 
port. Later  applied  to  new  Asheville  (PGM-84)- 
class  fast  gunboats ; these  redesignated  PG,  Patrol 
Gunboat,  1 Apr  67.) 

*PGMG — Guided  Missile  Motor  Gunboat f 

PR — River  Gunboat  (Yangtze  River  patrol,  pre-WW  II. 
Originally  PG ; reclassified  PR  1928. ) 

PT — Motor  Torpedo  Boat  (Later  PTF. ) 

PTC — Motorboat,  Submarine  Chaser. 

*PTF — Fast  Patrol  Craft  (ex-PTF,  Fast  Patrol  Boat  (re- 
named 14  Aug  68)  ; ex-PT. ) 

*PTFG — Large  Guided  Missile  Motor  Boat." 

*PTG — Small  Guided  Missile  Motor  Boat  f 


7 Some  redesignated  PF.  4.15.43. 

8 Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


PY — Yacht  (Privately  owned  yachts  acquired  for  ASW 
patrol,  WW  I and  WW  II. ) 

PYc — Yacht,  Coastal  (WW  II.) 

Q-Ship — Submarine  Decoy  Ship  (Unofficial  term  for  ex- 
merchant ships  fitted  with  concealed  ASW  arma- 
ment, WW  I and  WW  II.) 

RPC— (See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

SC — Submarine  Chaser  (110')  (nomenclature  abolished 
14  Aug  68. ) 

SC(O)  — (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

S.P. — Scout  Patrol  (Not  a type  symbol,  but  a register 
number  assigned  to  privately  owned  ships  and  craft 
acquired  or  considered  for  WW  I Navy  use.  These 
included  some  transports  and  other  ships  not  ac- 
tually used  in  patrol  work.  These  initials  were  long 
believed  to  have  signified  Section  Patrol,  but  Gen- 
eral Order  314  of  28  Jul  17  translates  them  as  “scout 
patrol.”) 

STCAN— (See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

— Barge  ( Square-sterned  open  oared  gunboat  with 
auxiliary  sails;  1775-C.1825.) 

— Bateau  (Revolutionary  open  oared  gunboat,  similar 
to  Barge  but  flat-bottomed  and  sharp-ended ; also 
loosely  applied  to  any  small  oared  gunboat.) 

— Command  Junk  (Converted  junk  used  as  Vietnam 
coastal  patrol  craft.) 

— Composite  Gunboat  (Ship  with  iron-framed  wood 
hull.) 

— Converted  Yacht  (Former  civilian  yachts  acquired 
1898  and  1917  for  patrol  work.  Those  remaining  in 
1920  were  classified  PY,  Yacht.) 

— Cutter  (originally  a type  of  small  sailing  patrol 
ship  used  by  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  18th  to  19th 
Centuries ; later  a general  term  applied  to  this  day 
to  most  Revenue  Cutter  Service/Coast  Guard  ships 
and  craft.  Also  applied  to  a type  of  small  ship’s 
boat. ) 

— Decoy  Schooner  (WW  I term  for  “Q-Ship,”  q.v.) 

— Decoy  Ship  (WW  I term  for  “Q-Ship”  q.v.) 

— Fabricated  Patrol  Vessel  (Later  Patrol  Vessel; 
Ford-built  WW  I “Eagle  Boat.”) 

— Galley  (One-  or  two-masted  light-draft  small  sail- 
ing gunboat,  fitted  for  oars  and  used  from  the  Revo- 
lution through  the  War  of  1812. ) 

—Gondola  (Also  spelled  Gundalo,  Gundaloic.  Double- 
ended,  usually  flat-bottomed,  oared  sailing  gunboat 
for  rivers  and  coastal  waters.  49-60  feet  long,  they 
had  ports  for  broadside  guns;  some  had  raised 
quarterdecks.  Revolutionary  War.) 

— Gunboat  (General  term  for  small  coastal  types  of 
Jefferson’s  time,  later  for  small  armed  patrol  ships 
from  Civil  War  to  WW  II.) 

— Don-Clad  Steamer  (Civil  War  armored  river  gun- 
boat ; also  used  for  seagoing  “capital  ships.”  See 
Part  A.  BATTLESHIPS.) 

— Ketch  (Small  two-masted,  square-rigged,  sailing 
patrol  ship  with  the  foremast  carried  nearly  amid- 
ships. This  rig  left  the  foredeck  clear,  and  was 
eventually  adapted  for  shore  bombardment  as  the 
Bomb  Ketch  ( see  Part  G ) . ) 

— Light-Draft  Gunboat. 

—Motor  Patrol  Boat  (Small  civilian  craft  acquired 
during  WW  I. ) 

— Patrol  Vessel  (Term  applied  to  small  civilian  craft 
acquired  during  WW  I ; applied  postwar  to  former 
Fabricated  Patrol  Vessels  (q.v.).  Redesignated  PE, 
Eagle,  1920.) 

— Radeau  (Large  square-ended  sailing  scow,  fitted 
with  sweeps  and  used  for  harbor  and  lake  opera- 
tions; Revolutionary  War.) 

— Schooner  (American  fore-and-aft  rigged  sailing 
ship  used  from  Colonial  times  through  the  Civil 
War  as  a patrol  and  utility  type. ) 

— Scow  (Term  sometimes  applied  to  Radeau,  q.v.) 

— Steam  Gunboat  (Civil  War.) 

— Submarine  Chaser  (Mass-produced  WW  I ancestor 
of  the  110-foot  wood-hulled  SC  of  WW  II.) 
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— Wooden  Gunboat. 

— Yacht  (Designation  applied  to  former  racing  yacht 
America,  employed  as  a gunboat  and  then  as  a 
Naval  Academy  training  ship  during  the  Civil 
War.) 


Part  J— RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT 

(New  classification  category  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  14  Aug  68) 

♦ASPB — Assault  Support  Patrol  Boat  (New  fast  patrol, 
fire-support,  and  minesweeping  type. ) 

♦ATC — Armored  Troop  Carrier  (LCM  (6)  (see  Part  G, 
LANDING  CRAFT)  armored  for  use  as  river  as- 
sault craft.) 

♦ATCH — Armored  Troop  Carrier  ( Helicopter ) (kTC 
fitted  with  removable  helicopter  deck,  used  for 
casualty  evacuation  and  other  missions. ) 

♦BMR — River  Monitor ,8 

♦BMRL — Small  River  Monitor 0 

*CCB — Command  and  Control  Boat  (ASPB  or  ATC  fitted 
with  communications  equipment  to  serve  as  “river- 
ine flagship.”) 

♦FOM — (French  designation  for  French-designed  small 
river  gunboat  type  used  in  Vietnam,  now  being  re- 
placed by  the  new  RPC. ) 

♦LCMR—  ( LCM  (see  Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT)  fitted 
to  fire  bombardment  rockets. ) 

♦LLC — Salvage  Craft. 

*MON — Monitor  (ex-LCM  Monitor,  no  symbol;  armored 
LCM (6)  (see  Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT)  used  for 
river  patrol,  shore  bombardment,  and  gunfire  sup- 
port. ) 

♦PACV — Patrol  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (Classed  under 
PATROL  types  until  14  Aug  68. ) 

*PB — All-Weather  Patrol  Boat  (Improved  river  assault 
boat  planned  for  procurement. ) 

♦PBR — River  Patrol  Boat. 

♦PCF — Patrol  Craft,  Inshore  ( ex-PCF,  Patrol  Craft, 
Coastal  (Fast)  ; renamed  14  Aug  68.) 

PR— (See  Part  I,  PATROL  SHIPS.) 

♦RPC— River  Patrol  Craft  (Built  for  Vietnamese  Navy 
in  mid-1960’s ; used  by  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Navies 
for  patrol,  minesweeping.) 

♦SSB — Swimmer  Support  Boat  (Small  personnel  landing 
boat  used  in  Vietnam  river  assault  operation ; 
sometimes  known  as  Dong  Nai  Swimmer  Support 
Boat.) 

♦STCAN — Vedette  STCAN  (French  term  used  for  a for- 
mer French  river  patrol,  fire  support,  and  mine- 
sweeping craft  used  in  Vietnam.) 

—Armored  LCVP  (LCVP  (see  Part  G,  LANDING 
CRAFT)  armed  and  armored  for  transport,  fire 
support,  and  minesweeping  in  Vietnam  rivers.) 


Part  K— COMMAND  SHIPS 

AGC— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

AGF— (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

AGMR—  (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

APF—  (See  Part  L,  AUXILIARY  SHIPS.) 

CBC — Large  Tactical  Command  Ship  (Designation  estab- 
lished 1952  for  a proposed  conversion  of  ALASKA- 
class  CB  (see  Part  C,  CRUISERS)  to  a fast  com- 
mand ship.) 

*CC — Command  Ship  (ex-CLC)  (CC  symbol  used  through 
1920’s  for  Battle  Cruiser ; see  Part  C. ) 

CCB — ( See  Part  J,  RIVERINE  WARFARE  CRAFT. ) 

CLC — Tactical  Command  Ship  (ex-CLC,  Task  Fleet  Com- 
mand Ship,  classed  under  CRUISERS  ; renamed  and 
reclassed  under  COMMAND  SHIPS  1952.) 


0 Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


♦LCC— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

— Flagship  (Used  as  a type  reference  during  the  19th 
Century  when  nomenclature  was  still  rather  vague, 
as,  “U.S.  Flagship .”) 


Part  L— AUXILIARY  SHIPS 


AB— (See  Part  M,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

ABD — Advance  Base  Dock  (Component  section  of  ABSD, 
WW  II.) 

ABSD — Advance  Base  Sectional  Dock  (Later  AFDB.) 

AC — Collier. 

ACM— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

ACV — Auxiliary  Aircraft  Carrier  (Also  referred  to  as 
ACV,  Aircraft  Carrier.  Ex-AVG,  classed  as  AUX- 
ILIARY SHIP ; later  CVE,  classed  under  AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIERS  (q.v.).  These  “jeep  carriers” 
were  considered  AUXILIARY  SHIPS  until  1943, 
when  they  were  redesignated  CVE  and  classed  as 
combatant  ships.  See  Part  B.) 

♦AD — Destroyer  Tender. 

*ADG — Degaussing  Ship  (ex-ADG,  Degaussing  Vessel.) 

*AE — Ammunition  Ship. 

♦AEL — Small  Ammunition  Ship.10 

♦AEM — Missile  Support  Ship.10 

♦AF Store  Ship  (ex-AF,  Provision  Storeship.) 

AFD — Floating  Dock  (ex-AFD,  Mobile  Floating  Dry  dock.) 

AFDB — Large  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  (Reclassed 
SERVICE  CRAFT,  1953.  Ex-AFDB,  Auxiliary 

Floating  Drydock,  Big  ; ex-ABSD.) 

AFDL — Small  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  (Reclassed 
SERVICE  CRAFT,  1953.  Ex-AFDL,  Auxiliary 

Floating  Drydock,  Little;  ex-AFD.) 

AFDL — Auxiliary  Floating  Drydock,  Little  (Concrete) 
(ex-ARDC.  Both  concrete  and  steel-hulled  small 
docks  carried  under  same  symbol  until  1948,  when 
“Concrete”  was  dropped  from  nomenclature.) 

AFDM — Medium  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  (Reclassed 
SERVICE  CRAFT,  1953.  Ex-AFDM,  Auxiliary 

Floating  Drydock,  Medium;  ex-YFD  (see  Part  M, 
SERVICE  CRAFT).) 

♦AFS — Combat  Store  Ship  (Multipurpose  replenishment 
ship  designed  to  deliver  provisions,  spare  parts, 
general  supplies  at  sea.) 

♦AG — Miscellaneous  (ex-AG,  Miscellaneous  Auxiliary.) 

AGB — Icebreaker  (All  Navy  AGBs  were  turned  over  to 
the  Coast  Guard  in  1966,  when  icebreaking  became 
the  Coast  Guard’s  exclusive  responsibility.) 

♦AGBL — Small  Icebreaker .10 

♦AGBN — Nuclear  Powered  Icebreaker.10 

AGC— (See Part  G,  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

♦AGCL— Small  Communications  Ship.10 

AGD — Seagoing  Dredge. 

♦AGDE — Escort  Research  Ship. 

♦AGEH — Hydrofoil  Research  Ship. 

♦AGER — Environmental  Research  Ship. 

♦AGF — Miscellaneous  Command  Ship  (Nomenclature 
established  14  Aug  68.) 

AGHS — Hydrofoil  Support  Ship. 

♦AGI— Intelligence  Collector.* 11 

AGL — Lighthouse  Tender  (See  WAGL  in  Part  N,  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD.) 

♦AGM — Missile  Range  Instrumentation  Ship. 

♦AGMR — Major  Communications  Relay  Ship. 

♦AGOR — Oceanographic  Research  Ship. 

AGP — Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Tender  (WW  II.) 

♦AGR — Radar  Picket  Ship. 

* AGRL — Small  Radar  Picket  Ship.11 

♦AGS — Surveying  Ship. 

AGSC — Coastal  Surveying  Ship  (Symbol  formerly  AGSc; 
abolished  14  Aug  68.) 

AGSL — Satellite  Launching  Ship  (Abolished  14  Aug  68.) 


10  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 

11  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  for- 
mally designated  U.S.  Navy  counterpart. 
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♦AGSS — Auxiliary  Submarine  (Symbol  formerly  AG 
(SS).) 

♦AGT — Target  Service  Ship ,u 

* AGTR — Technical  Research  Ship. 

AGX — Experimental  Auxiliary  (Later  EAG.)11 

♦AH — Hospital  Ship. 

AHP — Evacuation  Hospital  Ship. 

*AK — Cargo  Ship. 

AKA— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

♦AKD — Cargo  Ship,  Dock  (AKD  symbol  formerly  applied 
to  Deep-Hold  Cargo  Ship.) 

AKE — Auxiliary  Ammunition  Supply  Vessel  (Merchant 
Marine  “Victory”  ships,  used  to  supply  ammunition 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  1944-45.) 

♦AK(FBM) — (Unofficial  symbol  sometimes  applied  to 
AKs  adapted  to  supply  Polaris  submarine  tenders 
with  spare  missiles  and  other  specialized  supplies ; 
see  AEM. ) 

AKI — General  Store  Ship,  Issue  (ex-AKI,  General  Stores 
Issue  Ship ; later  AKS. ) 

♦AKL — Light  Cargo  Ship. 

AKN — Net  Cargo  Ship  (Abolished  14  Aug.  68.) 

*AKR — Vehicle  Cargo  Ship  (ex-LSV,  Vehicle  Cargo 
Ship;  see  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.  Reclassed 
from  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  SHIPS  to 
AUXILIARY  SHIPS  and  ne.w  symbol  assigned, 
14  Aug  68.) 

♦AKS — Stores  Issue  Ship  (ex- AKS,  General  Stores  Issue 
Ship;  ex-AKI.) 

AKSS— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

AKV — Aircraft  Supply  Ship  (Designation  established 
WW  II,  not  used ; abolished  1943.  AKV  symbol 
then  applied  to  Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry, 
q.v.) 

*AKV — Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry  (Established 
1943.  Originally  applied  to  converted  merchant 
ships,  ex-APV ; postwar  to  former  CVUs.) 

AL — Lightship. 

AM— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

AMb— (See  Part  H.  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

AMc— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

AMCU— ( See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

AMS— (See  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

AN — Net  Laying  Ship  (ex-YN,  see  Part  M.  SERVICE 
CRAFT;  redesignated  ANL  14  Aug  1968.) 

*ANL — Net  Laying  Ship  (ex- AN;  redesignated  14  Aug 
1968.) 

AO — Fuel-Oil  Tanker  (Designation  used  through  the 
1930’s  for  bulk-petroleum  carriers,  not  fitted  for 
underway  replenishment.) 

♦AO — Oiler  (All  Navy  AOs  are  officially  termed  Oilers. 
Unofficially,  the  term  is  often  used  only  for  AOs 
fitted  to  refuel  at  sea ; others  not  so  equipped  and 
used  to  carry  bulk  fuel  from  port  to  port  are  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  “Tankers.”  The  Navy’s  “Tank- 
ers” are  operated  by  M.S.T.S.) 

AOb — Converted  Base  Oiler  (Tentative  designation  con- 
sidered 1941  for  ships  acquired  for  advanced-base 
fuel  storage.  When  actually  acquired,  these  ships 
were  designated  IX  (q.v.)  and  referred  to  as  Sta- 
tion Tankers  (q.v.).) 

♦AOE — Fast  Combat  Support  Ship  (Multipurpose  re- 
plenishment ship,  designed  to  deliver  petroleum 
products,  ammunition,  limited  freight  and  supplies 
to  fast  task  forces.  She  has  a somewhat  higher  sus- 
tained speed  than  the  AOR,  q.v.) 

*AOG — Gasoline  Tanker. 

*AOJ — “ Jumbo  Oiler ” (Unofficial  nomenclature  applied  to 
CIMARRON  (AO-22)-class  oilers  modernized  by 
addition  of  new  midsection  and  modern  fuel-handl- 
ing gear.) 

♦AOL — Small  Oiler f2 

♦AOR — Replenishment  Oiler  (ex-AOR,  Replenishment 
Fleet  Tanker.  “One-stop”  supply  ship  designed  to 
provide  destroyer  types  and  patrol  ships  with  fuel, 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  other  stores.  Her  sus- 


tained speed  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the 
AOE.  q.v.) 

* AOS — Special  Liquid  Carrier.12 

AOSS — Submarine  Oiler  (Symbol  formerly  AO(SS).  Ex- 
SSO  ; see  Part  F,  SUBMARINES.) 

*AP — Transport. 

APA — Animal  Transport  (APA  symbol  later  applied  to 
Attack  Transports ; see  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

APB — Artillery  Barge  (pre-WW  II  landing  craft  design. 
APB  symbol  later  applied  to  Self-Propelled  Bar- 
racks Ship.) 

♦APB — Self-Propelled  Barracks  Ship. 

APC — Cavalry  Transport  (Established  late  1920’s,  effec- 
tive into  1943-44. ) 

♦APC — Small  Coastal  Transport  (ex-APC,  Coastal  Trans- 
port (Small)  ; symbol  originally  APc. ) (Nomen- 
clature established  1942 ; distinguished  from  Caval- 
ry Transport  (APC)  1942—44  by  use  of  symbol 
APc.  Reclassed  under  SERVICE  CRAFT  1945-46, 
reassigned  to  AUXILIARY  SHIPS  1950.) 

APD— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS) 

APF — Administration  Flagship  (Late  1920’s  to  1945-46; 
none  actually  so  classed. ) 

APG — Supporting  Gunnery  Ship  (Late  1920’s  to  1945-46; 
none  actually  so  classed. ) 

APH — Transport  Fitted  for  Evacuation  of  Wounded. 

APL — Labor  Transport,  or  Barrack  Ship  (WW  II  “dual” 
nomenclature ; those  actually  built  were  all  de- 
signated Barrack  Ships.  Reclassed  postwar  under 
SERVICE  CRAFT ; see  Part  M. ) 

APM— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

APN— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

APP— (See  Part  G.  LANDING  CRAFT.) 

APR — Rescue  Transport. 

APS — Transport,  Submarine  (later  SSP;  see  Part  F, 
SUBMARINES.) 

APSS— (See  Part  G.  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

APT— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT.) 

APV — Transport  and  Aircraft  Ferry  (ex-APV,  Aircraft 
Transport.  Established  late  1920’s ; APV  1-3  com- 
missioned 1941-42  as  Aircraft  Transports.  APV-3 
became  APM-1 ; APV  1-2  became  AKV  1-2,  Lafay- 
ette (AP-53,  ex-Normandie)  became  Transport 
and  Aircraft  Ferry  (APV-4)  Sep  1943;  never  com- 
missioned.) 

APY— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT.) 

*AR — Repair  Ship. 

ARb — Base  Repair  Ship  (WW  II;  distinguished  from 
Battle  Damage  Repair  Ship  by  use  of  lower-case 
“b”  in  symbol.) 

♦ARB — Battle  Damage  Repair  Ship  (Nomenclature  estab- 
lished WW  II ; see  note  above  under  ARb. ) 

♦ARC — Cable  Repairing  Ship  (ex- ARC,  Cable  Repairing 
or  Laying  Ship ; nomenclature  changed  14  Aug  68.) 

ARD — Floating  Dry  Dock  (reclassed  1953  under  SERV- 
ICE CRAFT ; see  Part  M. ) 

ARDC — Repair  Dock.  Concrete  (Later  AFDL,  Auxiliary 
Floating  Drydock,  Little  (Concrete) , q.v.) 

ARDM— (See  Part  M,  SERVICE  CRAFT.) 

♦ARG — Internal  Combustion  Engine  Repair  Ship. 

ARH — Heavy-Hull  Repair  Ship. 

♦ARL — Landing  Craft  Repair  Ship  (ex-ARL,  Auxiliary 
Repair  Ship.) 

ARM — Heavy-Machinery  Repair  Ship. 

♦ARS — Salvage  Ship  (ex-ARS,  Salvage  Vessel.) 

♦ARSD — Salvage  Lifting  Ship  (ex-ARS (D),  Salvage 
Lifting  Vessel. ) 

♦ARST — Salvage  Craft  Tender  (Symbol  formerly  ARS 
(T).) 

ARV — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Nomenclature  abolished  14 
Aug  68. ) 

♦ARV A — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Aircraft)  (symbol  for- 
merly ARV  ( A ) . ) 


12  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 
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♦ARVE — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  ( Engine ) (symbol  for- 
merly ARV  ( E ) . ) 

♦ARVII — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  ( Helicopter .) 

♦AS — Submarine  Tender. 

♦ASL — Small  Submarine  Tender .w 

♦ASR — Submarine  Rescue  Ship  (ex-ASR,  Submarine 
Rescue  Vessel.) 

ASSA—  (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

ASSP— (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

AT — Tug  (Ocean-Going)  ex-AT,  Ocean-Going  Tug;  ex- 
AT,  Ocean  Tug ; originally  established  1920  as  AT, 
Fleet  Tug.  AT’s  redesignated  during  WW  II  as 
ATA,  ATF,  ATO,  q.v.) 

♦AT A — Auxiliary  Ocean  Tug  (ex-AT.) 

♦ATF— Fleet  Ocean  Tug  (ex-AT.) 

ATL — (See  Part  G,  LANDING  SHIPS.) 

ATO — Auxiliary  Ocean  Tug,  Old  (ex- ATO,  Ocean  Tug, 
Old;  ex-AT.) 

ATR — Rescue  Ocean  Tug. 

♦ATS — Salvage  Tug. 

♦AV — Seaplane  Tender  (ex-AV,  Heavier-tlian-Air  Air- 
craft Tender;  redesignated  1930’s.) 

♦AVB — Advance  Aviation  Base  Ship. 

AVC — Catapult  Lighter  (One  such  used  in  WW  II  cata- 
pult tests.) 

AVD — Seaplane  Tender,  Destroyer  (“Flushdeck”  DDs 
altered  1938  support  seaplane  squadrons  ; originally 
designated  AVP  (q.v.),  they  were  reclassified  AVD 
in  1940  to  distinguish  them  from  other  AVP 
types. ) 

AVG — Aircraft  Escort  Vessel  (Original  designation 
applied  to  merchant  hulls  converted  to  small  air- 
craft carriers ; later  ACV.) 

♦AVM — Guided  Missile  Ship. 

AVP — Small  Seaplane  Tender  (1938-68 ; see  AVD.) 

♦AVS — Aviation  Supply  Ship. 

♦AVT — Auxiliary  Aircraft  Transport  (CVs,  CVLs 
adapted  to  transport  aircraft.) 

♦AW — Distilling  Ship. 

AWK — Water  Tanker. 

AZ — Airship  Tender  ( Lighter  than  Air)  (ex-AZ,  Lighter- 
than-Air  Aircraft  Tender;  later  AV.) 

CAZ — (Symbol  used  with  merchant  ships  earmarked  for 
conversion  to  naval  auxiliaries,  but  not  yet  allo- 
cated to  a specific  type.) 

CVET — Replenishment  Escort  Carrier  (Unofficial  term 
for  escort  carriers  (CVE)  used  as  aircraft  trans- 
ports during  final  Pacific  campaigns  of  1945  to 
keep  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces  supplied  with 
planes  and  parts.) 

CVU — Utility  Aircraft  Carrier  (Former  CVEs  reclassi- 
fied for  aircraft  transportation  work ; reclassified 
AKV,  1959.) 

♦EAG — Experimental  Auxiliary  ( ex-AGX. ) 13 

♦FDL — Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship  (“Floating 
depots”  carrying  Army  weapons  and  heavy  equip- 
ment, pre-positioned  for  possible  crisis  use.  Still  in 
planning  and  discussion  stage.) 

♦IX — Unclassified  Miscellaneous. 

MVG — (Designation  originally  considered  for  “aircraft 
escort  vessels”  planned  in  mid-1942  for  mass-pro- 
duction at  Kaiser’s  Vancouver  yard.  It  was  soon 
decided  to  apply  the  AVG  designation  to  these  ships, 
and  they  were  ordered  as  the  AVG-55  (later  CVE- 
55)  class. 

— Collier  (Term  used  before  1920  to  refer  to  coal- 
carrying  ships  carried  on  Navy  List  as  Fuel  Ships, 
q.v.) 

— Cruiser  for  Naval  Cadets  (Training  ship,  1890’s. ) 

— Dispatch  Vessel  (Also  referred  to  as  Dispatch  Boat ; 
small  ship  used  late  19th-early  20th  Centuries  as 
message  carrier  and  general  utility  ship.) 

— Distilling  Ship  ( Spanish-American  War;  provided 
boiler  and  drinking  water.) 

— Fleet  Collier  (See  Collier.) 


13  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


— Fleet  Oiler  (Used  before  1920  to  refer  to  oil-carry- 
ing types  carried  on  Navy  List  as  Fuel  Ships, 
q.v.) 

— Fuel  Ship  ('Official  nomenclature  for  colliers  and 
oilers  until  1920.) 

— Gunnery  Ship  (Gunnery  training  ship.) 

— Hospital  Ship  (Spanish-American  War  through 
WW  I.) 

— Hospital  Steamer  (Civil  War.) 

— Light  Target  (Former  “flushdeck”  DD’s  used  early 
1930’s  as  remote-controlled  target  ships,  classified 
AG  or  IX.) 

— Nautical  School  Ship  (1890’s;  older  ships  lent  to 
State  nautical  schools.) 

— Naval  Overseas  Refrigerator  Ship  (Operated  by 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  (N.O.T.S. ), 
WW  I.) 

— Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Collier  (N.O.T.S. 
type,  WW  I.) 

— Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Ship  (N.O.T.S.  type, 
WW  I.) 

— Naval  overseas  Transportation  Tanker  (N.O.T.S. 
type,  WW  I.) 

— Oiler  ( See  Fleet  Oiler.) 

— Ordnance  Ship  (Civil  War  ammunition  ship.) 

— Ordnance  Sloop  (Civil  War  ammunition  ship.) 

- — Practice  Cruiser  (Naval  Academy  training  ship, 
1890’s. ) 

— Practice  Ship  (Naval  Academy  sail  training  ship, 
late  19th-early  20th  Centuries. ) 

— Refrigerator  Ship  (Spanish-American  War  fresh- 
provision  ship.) 

— Sailing  ■ Vessel  (Old  ships  assigned  to  State  Naval 
Militias  before  WW  I for  training;  see  Steam 
Vessel. ) 

— Seagoing  Barge — N.O.T.S.  (WW  I.) 

— Special  Non-Powered  Vessel  (Miscellaneous  ships 
used  for  utility  purposes,  WW  I.  One,  Charles 
Whittcmore  (No.  3232),  was  fitted  with  an  auxil- 
iary engine  and  used  as  a submarine  decoy  ship 
(“Q-ship”).) 

— Special  Type  (Old  “miscellaneous”  category,  in- 
cluding some  early  mine  warfare  ships.) 

— Station  Tanker  (Unofficial  term  for  older  or  slower 
tankers  acquired  during  WW  II,  used  for  fuel  stor- 
age at  advanced  bases,  and  officially  designated 
IX,  q.v.  See  AOb.) 

— Stationary  Training  Ship  (Unsea worthy  type  used 
for  pierside  training,  1890’s.) 

— Steam  Tug. 

— Steam  Vessel  (Old  ships  assigned  to  State  Naval 
Militias  before  WW  I for  training;  see  Sailing 
Vessel. ) 

— Store  Bark  (Civil  War  supply  ship.) 

— Storcship  (19th-Century  supply  ship;  originally 
sailing  ships  but  by  the  Civil  War  including 
steamers.  Later  Supply  Ship,  q.v.) 

— Supply  Ship  (Spanish-American  War  through  WW 

I.) 

— Survey  Ship. 

— Tank  Steamer  (Water  tanker,  late  1890’s  and  early 
1900’s.) 

— Tender  (Early  general  term  for  any  “mother-ship” 
type. ) 

— Tender  to  Torpedo  Vessels  (Early-1900’s  tenders  to 
destroyers  and  torpedo  boats,  or  to  submarines.) 

— Training  Brigantine. 

— Training  Ship. 

— Transport  . 

— Transport  Steamer. 

• — Troop  Transport. 

—Tug. 

— Unserviceable  for  War  Purposes  (General  Navy 
list  heading  for  miscellaneous  old  ships  used  for 
stationary  “utility”  purposes,  early  1900’s  through 
WW  I.) 
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Part  M — SERVICE  CRAFT 

AB — Crane  Ship. 

AFD — Mobile  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

*AFDB — Large  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  (non-self  - 
propelled )14  (Classed  as  AUXILIARY  SHIP  to 
1953  ; see  Part  L.) 

*AFDL — Small  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  ( non-self- 
propelled ) (Classed  as  AUXILIARY  SHIP  to 
1953;  see  Part  L.) 

♦AFDM — Medium  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock  (non-self  - 
propelled)  (Classed  as  AUXILIARY  SHIP  to  1953; 
see  Part  L.) 

APC — Small  Coastal  Transport  (Originally  classed  as 
AUXILIARY ; reclassed  as  SERVICE  CRAFT 
1945-46,  reassigned  to  AUXILIARY  SHIPS  1950. 
See  Part  L.) 

♦APL — Barracks  Craft  (non-self -propelled)  (ex-APL, 
Barracks  Ship  (non-self -propelled) .) 

♦ARD — Auxiliary  Repair  Dry  Dock  (non-self -propelled) 
(ex-ARD,  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock-,  ex-ARD, 
Floating  Dry  Dock,  classed  as  AUXILIARY  SHIP 
(see  Part  L)  to  1953.) 

*ARDM — Medium  Auxiliary  Repair  Dry  Dock  (Non-self  - 
propelled.) 

AVR — Aircraft  Rescue  Vessel. 

DCH — Damage  Control  Hulk  (Name  applied  1941  to  for- 
mer destroyer  WALKER  (DD-163),  converted  to 
damage  control  training  hulk,  renamed  DCH-1 
(IX-44). 

EYC — Open  Lighter,  Experimental  (Deleted  13  Jul  49.) 

EYFN — Covered  Lighter,  Experimental  (Deleted  13  Jul 
49.) 

LCU — Utility  Landing  Craft  (ex-LSU  (See  Part  G,  LAND- 
ING SHIPS)  ; redesignated  and  classed  as  SERV- 
ICE CRAFT  Apr  1952;  reclassed  as  LANDING 
CRAFT  14  Aug  68  (see  Part  G).) 

LCU/MW — (LCU  fitted  to  lay  and  sweep  mines.) 

MSB — Minesweeping  Boat  (Reclassed  as  MINE  COUN- 
TERMEASURES CRAFT  14  Aug  68 ; see  Part  H, 
also  Introduction.) 

MSI — Minesweeper,  Inshore  (Reclassed  as  MINE  COUN- 
TERMEASURES CRAFT  14  Aug  68 ; see  Part  H, 
also  Introduction.) 

NP — (Small  patrol  craft,  with  limited  ASW  capability, 
for  anchorage  protection.) 

*NR — Submersible  Research  Vehicle  (nuclear  propulsion) 
(Nomenclature  established  14  Aug  68.) 

*SST — Target  and  Training  Submarine  (self-propelled) 
(Originally  classed  as  SUBMARINE;  reclassed  as 
SERVICE  CRAFT  1953. ) 

UB/MDT — (Utility  boat  fitted  as  diving  tender  for  Har- 
bor Defense  units.) 

♦X — Submersible  Craft  (self-propelled)  (Small  experi- 
mental submarine  type.) 

YA — Ash  Lighter. 

♦YAG — Miscellaneous  Auxiliary  (self-propelled)  (ex- 
YAG,  Miscellaneous  District  Auxiliary.) 

YAGR — Ocean  Station  Radar  Ship. 

♦YAGT — Floating  Target ,15 

YC — Coal  Barge  (YC  symbol  later  used  for  Open  Lighter.) 

*YC — Open  Lighter  (non-self-propelled)  (YC  symbol  pre- 
viously used  for  Coal  Barge.) 

YCD — Fueling  Barge. 

*YCF — Car  Float  (non-self -propelled)  (For  railroad  car 
transportation. ) 

YCK — Open  Cargo  Lighter  (also  referred  to  as  YCK, 
Open  Lighter.) 

♦YCV — Aircraft  Transportation  Lighter  (Non-self -pro- 
pelled.) 


14  The  ship  classification  scheme  promulgated  14  Aug  68  added 
(self-propelled)  or  (non-self-propelled)  to  all  SERVICE  CRAFT 
designations,  many  of  which  did  not  previously  specify  this.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  complication,  current  nomenclature  is  used 
with  no  individual  reference  to  this  change. 

15  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


*YD— Floating  Crane  (non-self-propelled)  (ex-YD,  Float- 
ing Derrick.) 

YDG — Degaussing  Vessel. 

*YDT — Diving  Tender  (Non-self -propelled.) 

YE — Ammunition  Lighter  (1920-45.) 

*YE — Ammunition  Lighter  ( Self-propelled .)  10 

♦YEN — Ammunition  Lighter  (Non-self -propelled.)™ 

*YF — Covered  Lighter  (Self-propelled.) 

YF — Freight  Lighter. 

*YFB —Ferryboat  (Self-propelled.)  or  Launch  (Self- 
Propelled.) 

♦YFD — Yard  Floating  Dry  Dock  (Non-self -propelled)  (ex- 
YFD,  Floating  Drydock;  some  earlier  reclassified 
AFDM,  see  Part  L. ) 

*YFN — Covered  Lighter  (Non-self -propelled.) 

♦YFNB — Large  Covered  Lighter  (Non-self -propelled)  (ex- 
YFNB,  Covered  Lighter,  Big.) 

♦YFND — Dry  Dock  Companion  Craft  (N  on-self -propelled) 
(ex-YFND,  Covered  Lighter  (For  Use  with  Dry 
Docks).) 

YFNG — Covered  Lighter  (Special  Purpose)  (Later 
YFNX. ) 

♦YFNX — Lighter  (special  purpose)  ( non-self-propelled ) 
(ex-YFNG) 

♦YFP — Floating  Power  Barge  (non-self-propelled.) 

♦YFR — Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (Self-propelled.) 

♦YFRN— Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (Non-self -pro- 
pelled. ) 

♦YFRT — Covered  Lighter  (range-tender)  (Self-propelled.) 

♦YFT — Torpedo  Transportation  Lighter  (USN  type,  WW 
II  to  1962 ; now  used  to  describe  foreign  craft  cate- 
gory with  no  current  USN  counterpart.) 

♦YFU — Harbor  Utility  Craft  (Self-propelled.) 

*YG — Garbage  Lighter  (Self-propelled.) 

♦YGN — Garbage  Lighter  (Non-self -propelled.) 

YH — Ambulance  Boat. 

YHB — House  Boat. 

♦YHLC — Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Heavy  (N on-self-propelled.) 

YHT — Heating  Scow. 

YLA — Open  Landing  Lighter. 

♦YLLC — Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Light  (N on-self-propelled.) 

♦YM — Dredge  ( Self-propelled .) 

YMD — Mud  Scow. 

♦YMLC — Salvage  Lift  Craft,  Medium  (N  on-self -pro- 
pelled. ) 

YMP — Motor  Mine  Planter  (ex-Junior  Mine  Planter;  see 
Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

YMS — Motor  Mine  Sweeper  (ex-YMS,  Auxiliary  Motor 
Mine  Sweeper;  Later  AMS  (see  Part  H,  MINE 
WARFARE  SHIPS).) 

YMT — Motor  Tug. 

YN — Net  Tender  (Boom)  (Later  AN;  see  Part  L,  AUX- 
ILIARY SHIPS.) 

*YNG — Gate  Craft  (Non-self -propelled)  (ex-YNG,  Gate 
Vessel;  symbol  formerly  YNg.) 

YNT — Net  Tender  (Tug  Class.) 

*YO — Fuel  Oil  Barge  (Self-propelled)  (ex-YO,  Oil  Barge.) 

♦YOG — Gasoline  Barge  (Self-propelled.) 

♦YOGN — Gasoline  Barge  (Non-self -propelled.) 

♦YON — Fuel  Oil  Barge  (N on-self-propelled.) 

♦YOS — Oil  Storage  Barge  (Non-self -propelled.) 

♦YOSS — Submersible  Oil  Storage  Barge F 

*YP — Patrol  Craft  (Self-propelled)  (ex-YP,  Patrol  Ves- 
sel.) 

♦YPD — Floating  Pile  Driver  (Non-self -propelled.) 

YPK — Pontoon  Storage  Barge. 

*YPT — Torpedo  Retriever.1'1 

*YR — Floating  Workshop  (Non-self -propelled.) 

♦YRB — Repair  and  Berthing  Barge  (Non-self -propelled) 
(ex-YRB,  Submarine  Repair  and  Berthing  Barge.) 

♦YRBM — Repair,  Berthing,  and  Messing  Barge  (Non- 
self-propelled)  (ex-YRBM,  Submarine  Repair. 
Berthing,  and  Messing  Barge.) 


18  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 
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YRBML — Repair,  Berthing,  and  Messing  Barge  (Large) 
(Abolished  14  Aug  68;  all  YRBML  redesignated 
YRBM.) 

YRC — Submarine  Rescue  Chamber. 

*YRDH — Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (hull)  (Non- 
self-propelled) (symbol  formerly  YRD(H).) 

♦YRDM — Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (Machine)  (Non- 
self-propelled) (symbol  formerly  YRD(M).) 

YRL — Covered  Lighter  (Repair.) 

*YRR — Radiological  Repair  Barge  (Non-self -propelled.) 

*YRST — Salvage  Craft  Tender  (N  on-self -propelled.) 

YS — Stevedoring  Barge. 

♦YSD — Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick  (Non-self -propelled) 
(YSD  symbol  formerly  applied  to  the  self-propelled 
Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick.) 

YSP — Salvage  Pontoon. 

*YSR — Sludge  Removal  Barge  (Non-self -propelled.) 

YT — Harbor  Tug  ( ex-YT,  District  Tug ; reclassified 
YTB/YTL/YTM  (q.v.)  1944.) 

♦YTB — Large  Harbor  Tug  (Self-propelled)  (ex-YTB, 
Harbor  Tug,  Big : ex-YT.) 

♦YTL — Small  Harbor  Tug  (Self-propelled)  (ex-YTL, 
Harbor  Tug,  Little',  ex-YT.)  (YTL  symbol  also 
used  for  105'  Tank  Lighter;  see  Part  G,  LAND- 
ING CRAFT.) 

♦YTM — Medium  Harbor  Tug  (self-propelled)  (ex-YTM, 
Harbor  Tug,  Medium ; ex-YT.) 

*YTR — Small  Rescue  Tug.11 

YTT — Torpedo  Testing  Barge. 

*YV — Drone  Aircraft  Catapult  Control  Craft  (Self-pro- 
pelled) (ex-YV,  Seaplane  Barge.) 

YVC — Catapult  Lighter. 

*YW — Water  Barge  (self-propelled.) 

♦YWN — Water  Barge  (Non-self -propelled) 

— Advance  Base  Lighter. 

— Ambulance  Boat. 

— Ammi  Pontoon  (Large  corrugated-hull  barge  used 
for  lighterage  and  for  mobile  pier  construction ; so 
nicknamed  in  honor  of  its  designer,  Dr.  Arsham 
Amirikian.) 

— Ammunition  Lighter. 

— Anchor  Hoy  (Standard  18th  to  19th  Century  naval 
type  used  to  recover  lost  anchors,  assist  warships 
in  laying  and  recovering  moorings,  and  fill  ships’ 
water  tanks.  First  anchor  hoy  built  for  U.S.  Navy 
1804 ; two  of  this  type  were  still  on  Navy  List 
1916.) 

— Ash  Lighter  (Later  YA.) 

— Car  Float  (Later  YCF.) 

— Coal  Barge  (Later  YC.) 

— Dredge  (Later  YM. ) 

— Farm  Scow  (Used  at  the  Naval  Academy’s  dairy 
farm.) 

— Ferry  Launch  ( Later  YFB. ) 

— Ferryboat  (Later  YFB.) 

— Fire  Barge  (1944  pontoon  barge  fitted  with  out- 
board motor  and  trailer-mounted  fire  pumps.  Widely 
used ; could  be  disassembled  for  shipment. ) 

— Float. 

— Floating  Crane  (Powered  pontoon  barges,  various 
sizes,  fitted  with  5-ton  to  75-ton  cranes ; used  to  un- 
load heavy  deck  cargo. ) 

— Floating  Derrick  (Later  YD.) 

— Floating  Pile  Driver  ( ex-Pile  Driver-,  later  YPD.) 

— Floating  Workshqp  (Later  YR.) 

— Freight  Lighter  (Later  YF. ) 

— Fuel-Oil  Barge  (Later  YO. ) 

— Fueling  Barge  (Later  YCD. ) 

— Garbage  Barge  (WW  II  pontoon  barge  fitted  with 
garbage  hopper  for  dumping  at  sea.) 

— Garbage  Lighter  (Later  YG.) 

— Harbor  Ferry  ( WW  II  powered  pontoon  barge  fitted 
with  vehicle  ramps.) 

— Heating  Scow  (Later  YHT.) 


17  Designation  devised  for  foreign  ship  category  with  no  U.S. 
Navy  counterpart. 


— Ice  Breaker  (WW  II  outboard-powered  pontoon 
barge  used  for  harbor  icebreaking. ) 

— Launch  (Later  YFB.) 

— Lighterage  Barge  (Pontoon  barge  used  to  unload 
cargo  and  vehicles  from  ships,  WW  II  and  after.) 

— “ Mary  Ann”  (Unofficial  term  traditionally  ap- 
plied to  the  YSD,  q.v.) 

— Miscellaneous  Craft  (Classification  later  revived  as 
YAG.) 

— Mud  Scow  (Later  YMD. ) 

— Navy  Lightered  Pontoon  (Standard  term  for  Pon- 
toon, q.v.) 

— Net  Tender  (WW  II  inboard-powered  pontoon 
barge  fitted  with  7-ton  crane  for  net  and  boom 
handling.) 

— Pile  Driver  (Later  Floating  Pile  Driver.) 

— Pontoon  (Devised  and  first  used  WW  II;  still  in 
use.  “Basic”  form  is  5-by  7-by  5-foot  prefabricated 
“box” ; special  modifications  for  special  purposes. 
Can  be  assembled  into  causeways,  floating  piers  for 
landing  operations,  advance  base  work ; also  into 
wide  variety  of  pontoon  barges  and  service  craft, 
many  self-propelled  by  specially  designed  heavy 
Diesel  outboard  engines.  Many  sizes  of  floating  dry- 
docks  were  assembled  from  pontoons  for  WW  II  ad- 
vance-base battle  damage  repairs.) 

— Pontoon  Barge  (Pontoons  (q.v.)  assembled  into 
a variety  of  “standard”  configurations,  used  for 
amphibious  and  utility  purposes;  many  powered.) 

— Prison  Ship. 

— Propeller  (1850’s  term  for  then-new  steam  tug.) 

— Receiving  Ship. 

— Sand  Scow. 

— School  Ship  (In  this  context,  usually  stationary 
training  ship.) 

— Sea  Mule  (WW  II  inboard-powered  pontoon  craft 
used  as  pontoon  tug ; self-contained  unit  incorporat- 
ing a marine  engine,  steering  gear  and  rudder  as- 
sembly, and  connections  for  attaching  to  pontoon 
craft  to  be  towed. ) 

— Seaplane  Barge  (Later  YV.) 

— Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick  (Later  YSD.) 

— Stevedoring  Barge  (Later  YS.) 

— Tank  Barge  (WW  II  powered  pontoon  barge  fitted 
with  oil  tanks  and  pumps  for  harbor  refueling.) 

— Torpedo  Testing  Barge  (Later  YTT.) 

— Transfer  Barge  (Another  term  for  Floating  Crane, 
q.v.) 

— Tugboat  (WW  II  powered  pontoon  craft  used  to 
tow  barges,  maneuver  heavy  ships,  assemble  float- 
ing wharves  and  causeways. ) 

— Water  Barge  (Later  YW.) 

— Yard  Tug  (Later  YT.) 


Part  N— U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

AB — Harbor  Launch  (Letter-number  designation  (as, 
AB-7)  applied  1923  to  small  harbor  patrol  types 
previously  acquired.) 

♦ASB — Arctic  Survey  Boat. 

*BU — Buoy  Boat. 

*BUSL — Buoy  Boat,  Stern  Loading. 

*CB — Crew  Boat. 

CG — Coast  Guard  (Prefix  used  with  hull  number  on  bow 
of  small  craft.  A 5-digit  hull  number  indicates  the 
class  (identified  by  length  in  feet)  and  the  indi- 
vidual craft  within  that  class.  Thus,  CG-45123 
would  mean  (a)  Coast  Guard,  (b)  45-foot  class,  (c) 
No.  123.  This  system  was  formerly  used  with  smaller 
seagoing  cutters,  then  unnamed,  as  well  as  small 
craft.  Several  types  of  smaller  cutters  still  use  5- 
digit  numbers,  but  without  the  CG-  prefix.) 

CGB — Coast  Guard  Barge  (Used  during  WW  II  writh  hull 
numbers  of  3 digits  or  fewer  (barges  100  feet  or 
over),  or  of  5 digits,  the  first  two  indicating  length 
( barges  under  100  feet ) . ) 
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CGR — Coast  Guard  Reserve  (WW  II  bow-number  prefix 
for  Reserve  small  craft,  used  with  identifying  num- 
bers of  no  more  than  4 digits  ; length  not  indicated.) 

♦DIN — Dinghy.™ 

F — Fireboat  (WW  II  sutfix  added  to  small-craft  hull  num- 
bers to  distinguish  fireboats,  as:  CG-65018-F. ) 

*FR — Flood  Relief  Punt. 

*HB — House  Boat. 

♦ICWAB — Intracoastal  Waterway  Aids  to  Navigation 
Boat. 

*IP — lee  Plow. 

*JB — Jet  Boat. 

♦LARC — Lighter,  Amphibious  (See  also  Part  G,  LAND- 
ING VEHICLES;  Part  Q,  U.S.  ARMY  TRANS- 
PORTATION FLEET.) 

*LCM — Landing  Craft — Mechanized  (See  also  Part  G, 
LANDING  CRAFT.) 

♦LCPL — Landing  Craft — Personnel/ Logistics  (See  also 
Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT.) 

♦LCVP — Landing  Craft — Vehicle/ Personnel  (See  also 
Part  G,  LANDING  CRAFT.) 

LV— Lightship  (Not  a hull-number  symbol,  but  a visual 
call  number  prefix.  This  number,  preceded  by  “LV,” 
served  as  the  ship’s  name.  Thus,  USCGC  LV102 
would  have  borne  the  WW  II  hull  number  WAL- 
525.) 

♦MB — Motor  Boat. 

♦MCB — Motor  Cargo  Boat. 

♦MCBL — Motor  Cargo  Boat  {Light.) 

♦ML — Motor  Launch. 

♦MLB — Motor  Lifeboat. 

♦MLC — Motor  Launch,  Cabin. 

♦MLDS — Motor  Launch,  Double  Shelter. 

♦MON — Monomoy  Surfboat  (See  also  Part  J,  RIVERINE 
WARFARE  CRAFT.) 

♦MRB — Motor  Rescue  Boat. 

♦MSB — Motor  Surfboat  (See  also  Part  H,  MINE  WAR- 
FARE SHIPS  AND  CRAFT.) 

♦PEDIN — Pcapod  Dinghy  (Oared  boat  used  for  servicing 
exposed  New  England  coastal  stations.) 

♦PSB — Port  Security  Boat — Reserve. 

♦SKB — Skiff,  Large  (16  feet  to  17  feet  11  inches.) 

♦SKI — Skiff,  Ice. 

♦SKL — Skiff,  Light  (11  feet  11  inches  and  under.) 

♦SKM — Skiff,  Medium  (12  feet  to  15  feet  11  inches.) 

♦TICWAN — Trailerable  Intracoastal  Waterway  Aids  to 
Navigation  Boat. 

*UT — Utility  Boat. 

♦UTB — Utility  Boat,  Large  (40  feet.) 

♦UTL — Utility  Boat,  Light  (16  to  18  feet.) 

♦UTM — Utility  Boat,  Medium  (30  feet.) 

♦UTML — Utility  Motor  Launch. 

W — (Former  distinguishing  prefix  used  with  hull  number 
on  bows  of  larger  cutters;  e.g.,  Firebush  (WLB- 
393)  would  be  marked  W393.  This  system  discarded 
1966,  when  new  “high-visibility”  markings  adopted. 
Cutters  are  now  marked  “COAST  GUARD,”  with 
the  hull  number  without  prefix.) 

WAG — Miscellaneous  Auxiliary. 

♦WAGB — Icebreaker  (Icebreakers  were  operated  by  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  until  1966,  when  this  became  ex- 
clusively a Coast  Guard  function.  Icebreakers 
(AGB)  then  on  the  Navy  List  were  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Guard,  becoming  WAGB.) 

WAGC — Amphibious  Force  Flagship  (WW  II.) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender  (ex-WAGL,  Lighthouse  Tender. 
Later  redesignated ; see  WAGL,  next  seven  head- 
ings.) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  Coastal  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy  Tender; 
later  WLM. ) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  Inland,  Largo  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender;  later  WLI. ) 


18  Type  symbols  from  DIN  and  FR  through  UTML,  as  well  as 
WP,  are  not  used  as  hull-number  prefixes.  They  are  employed  as 
a convenient  “shorthand  ' in  designating  plan  drawings  and 
specifications,  as  well  as  for  listing  small  craft  allowances.  Thus, 
a Coast  Guard  station  might  be  listed,  for  instance,  as  having 
2 UT,  1 UTML,  and  1 SKB. 


WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  Inland,  Small  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender ; later  WLI. ) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  River,  Large  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender-,  later  WLB.) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  River,  Small  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender;  later  WLR.) 

WAGL — Buoy  Tender,  Seagoing  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender ; later  WLB. ) 

WAGL — Inland  Tender,  Small,  Construction  (ex-WAGL, 
Buoy  Tender;  later  WLIC.) 

WAGL — Lighthouse  Tender  (WW  II ; later  WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender. ) 

♦WAGO — Oceanographic  Cutter. 

WAGR — Miscellaneous  Auxiliary. 

♦WAK — Cargo  Ship  (ex-WAK,  Cargo  Ship,  Large/ Small; 
ex-WAK,  Cargo  Ship  (WW  II).) 

WAV— Lightship  ( WW  II ; later  WLV.) 

W AO— Oiler  (WW  II.) 

WARC — Cable  Layer  (ex-WARC,  Cable  Repair/Laying 
Ship  (WW  II).) 

WAT — Oceangoing  Tug  (Later  WMEC.) 

WATA — Oceangoing  Tug  (ex-WATA,  Oceangoing  Tug, 
Auxiliary  (WW  II)  ; later  WMEC.) 

WATF — Oceangoing  Tug  (Later  WMEC.) 

WATO — Ocean  Tug,  Old  (WW  II.) 

WAVP — Seaplane  Tender,  Small  (Later  WHEC.) 

WAVR — 10k'  Air-Sea  Rescue  Vessel  ( WW  II.) 

WD —Buoy  Boat  (Later  WLI,  WLR.) 

♦WHEC — High  Endurance  Cutter  (ex-WAVP,  WPG.) 

♦WIX — Training  Cutter  (ex-WIX,  Training  Vessel-,  ex- 
WIX,  Unclassified  (WW  II).) 

♦WLB — Seagoing  Buoy  Tender  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy  Tender, 
Seagoing. ) 

♦WLI — Inland  Buoy  Tender,  Large  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender,  Inland,  Large.) 

♦WLI — Inland  Buoy  Tender,  Small  (ex-WAGL,  {Buoy 
Tender,  Inland,  Small),  WD.) 

♦WLIC — Construction  Tender  (ex-WAGL,  Inland  Tender, 
Small,  Construction.) 

♦WLM — Coastal  Buoy  Tender  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy  Tender, 
Construction. ) 

♦WLR — River  Buoy  Tender,  Large  (ex-WAGL,  Buoy 
Tender,  River,  Large.) 

♦WLR — River  Buoy  Tender,  Small  (ex-WAGL  {Buoy 
Tender,  River,  Small),  WD.) 

* WL V— Lightship  ( ex-WAL. ) 

♦WMEC — Medium  Endurance  Cutter  (ex-WAT,  WATA, 
WATF,  WPC,  WSC. ) 

*WP — Work  Punt. 

♦WPB — Patrol  Craft  (ex-WPB,  Patrol  Craft,  Large/ 
Small ; ex-WPB,  Patrol  Boat.) 

WPC — Patrol  Craft  (ex-WPC,  Submarine  Chaser  (WW 
II)  ; later  WMEC.) 

WPG — Gunboat  (Later  WHEC.) 

WPR — River  Gunboat  (WW  II.) 

WPY — Yacht  (WW  II.) 

WPYC — Yacht,  Coastal  (WW  II.) 

WR — Reserve  (WW  II.) 

WSC — Patrol  Craft  (ex-WSC,  Submarine  Chaser  (110' 
(WW  II)  ; later  WMEC.) 

♦WTR — Reserve  Training  Cutter  (ex-WTR,  Reserve 
Training  Vessel.) 

WYNG — Gate  Vessel  (WW  II.) 

WYP — District  Patrol  Vessel  (WW  II.) 

WYT — Harbor  Tug  (WW  II)  (Later  WYTL,  WYTM.) 

♦WYTL — Harbor  Tug,  Small  (ex-WYT.) 

WYTL — Harbor  Tug,  Small,  Wood. 

♦WYTM — Harbor  Tug,  Medium  (ex-WYT. ) 

— Boston  Whaler  (General-purpose  boat  for  small 
cutters  and  shore  stations ; classed  as  SKM) 

— Buoy  Tender. 

— Cable  Ship  (Later  WARC.) 

— Coast  Guard  Destroyer  (25  inactive  Navy  destroy- 
ers. reactivated  1924-26  for  Coast  Guard  use  in  en- 
forcing Prohibition  under  new  CG  hull  numbers. 
Some  served  until  1934. ) 
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— Cruising  Cutter  (Larger  seagoing  cutters.  From 
1924  to  1931  these  were  subdivided  into  First  and 
Second  Classes.) 

— Cutter  (Used  since  earliest  days  of  Revenue  Marine 
to  identify  Coast  Guard  ships ; see  Introduction — 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.) 

— Ferry  (Current  term  for  ex-Army  ferries,  civilian 
manned  and  not) 

— Floating  Base  (Old,  inactive  ships  used  as  bases 
before  WW  II.) 

— Floating  Workshop. 

— Freight  Ship. 

— Harkor  Craft. 

— Harkor  Cutter. 

— Harkor  Launch. 

— Icebreaker  (Later  WAGB.) 

— Inshore  Patrol  Cutter. 

— Lighthouse  Tender. 

— Lightship  (Later  WAL.) 

— Patrol  Boat. 

— Revenue  Cutter. 

— Revenue  Steamer. 

— Seized  Boat  (Bootleggers’  boats  captured  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  used  for  inshore  patrol,  where 
their  speed  and  agility  made  them  useful.) 

Special  Craft. 

— Station  Ship. 

— Steam  Derrick. 

— Training  Vessel  (Later  WIX. ) 

part  O— SHIP  DESIGNATION  PREFIXES 

A— American  (During  WW  I,  U.S.  “L-”  class  submarines 
operated  from  British  bases.  This  prefix  was  ap- 
plied to  the  name  of  each  of  these  ships  as  painted 
on  the  conning  tower  (e.g.,  USS  L-9  was  temporar- 
ily marked  AL-9)  to  avoid  confusion  with  a class  of 
British  submarines  bearing  the  same  names.) 

B — British  (This,  and  the  other  “nationality”  prefixes 
below,  indicate  U.S. -built  ships  furnished  to  Allied 
navies  during  WW  II.  Other  foreign  ships,  not 
U.S. -built,  on  whom  U.S.  money  was  spent  for  re- 
pairs were  also  assigned  U.S. -type  hull  numbers 
for  filing  and  accounting.  Thus,  British  CL  Delhi, 
repaired  in  a U.S.  shipyard,  was  carried  on  a spe- 
cial section  of  the  Navy  List  as  Delhi  (BCL-16). 
French  BB  Richelieu,  similarly  overhauled,  was 
referred  to  as  Richelieu  (FBB-15).) 

BZ — Brazilian. 

CH — Chinese. 

CO — Colom  Man. 

CXJ— Cuban. 

D — Dutch. 

DO — Dominican  Republic. 

E — Ecuadorean. 

*E — Experimental  (A  ship  or  craft  in  an  experimental  or 
developmental  status.) 

*F — Foreign  (Ship  or  craft  being  constructed  for  a for- 
eign government ; separated  from  type  symbol  by  a 
dash,  as:  F-MSC— 319.) 

F — French. 

C- — Greek. 

H — Haitian. 

J — J ugoslavian. 

MX — Mexican. 

X — Norwegian. 

O — Second  Line  (Over  a certain  specified  age;  as,  OBB, 
Battleship,  Second  Line.  This  prefix  and  classifica- 
tion used  1920-30  with  battleships,  monitors,  car- 
riers, cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  mine- 
layers.) 

P — Peruvian. 

PA — Panama. 

R — Russian. 

*T — Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (M.S.T.S.)  (Sep- 
arated from  type  symbol  by  a hyphen,  as  T-AGS- 
29.) 


U — Uruguay. 

US  AT — U.S.  Army  Transport  Used  as  prefix  to  ship’s 
name,  as,  U.S.A.T.  CLEVEDON.) 

*USCGC — U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  (Used  as  prefix  to 
name,  as  USCGC  BIBB.) 

*USNS — U.S.  Naval  Ship  (Name  prefix  applied  to 
M.S.T.S.  ships ; see  Introduction — SHIP  DESIGNA- 
TION PREFIXES.) 

♦USS — United  States  Ship  (Used  with  the  name  in  cases 
of  named  ships,  with  the  hull  number  alone  for 
unnamed  commissioned  ships;  as,  USS  Inchon 
(LPH-12),  USS  MSS-1.) 

VZ — Venezuelan. 

*W — U.S.  Coast  Guard  (Prefixes  all  type  designations  of 
Coast  Guard  ships  and  craft;  see  Part  N,  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD.) 

X — ( Ship  temporarily  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Na vy. ) 


Part  P— MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
SHIP  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  Maritime  Administration  system  of  classifying 
ship  designs  was  adopted  in  1944.  It  uses  letters  and  num- 
erals in  a three-group  code  to  outline  the  broad  general 
characteristics  of  the  ship  and  to  specify  the  individual 
design. 

The  first  group  consists  of  a letter  signifying  the  gen- 
eral ship  type,  with  a number  indicating  her  length  (meas- 
ured at  the  load  waterline  in  feet).  The  second  group  in- 
dicates the  machinery  type,  the  number  of  propellers,  and 
whether  the  ship  carries  more  than  12  passengers.  The 
third  group  gives  the  specific  design  of  the  ship,  indicating 
whether  she  follows  the  original  design  or  a modification. 
For  example,  the  designation  T3-S-BZ1  would  indicate 
a tanker  between  500  and  550  feet  long  at  the  load  water- 
line ( T3 ) , steam  turbine  powered  with  one  propeller  ( S ) , 
and  of  the  BZ  design  in  its  original  version  (BZ1).  Simi- 
larly, P6-S4— DS1  describes  a passenger  ship  900  to  1,000 
feet  long  at  the  waterline  (P6),  powered  by  turbines  driv- 
ing four  propellers  (S4),  and  of  the  original  DS  design 
(DS1). 

This  third  designation  group  is  essential  to  distinguish 
a particular  ship  type  from  the  many  others  which  may 
exist  within  a length  range  and  of  a certain  machinery 
type.  Until  1950  designs  were  identified  by  letters  in  a 
consecutive  series,  beginning  with  A and  continuing  with 
AB,  AC,  and  so  on  until  AZ;  then  starting  over  again 
with  a B series.  A variation  in  the  basic  design  (addi- 
tional passenger  space,  Navy  conversion,  etc.)  was  in- 
dicated by  a numeral  following  the  letters,  “1”  indicating 
the  basic  design.  Beginning  in  1950,  designs  are  identified 
by  numbers  rather  than  letter  combinations.  These  design 
numbers  are  assigned  consecutively,  as  -1,  -2,  etc.  A 
lowercase  letter  following  the  number  indicates  the  origi- 
nal design  and  later  modifications.  Thus,  an  original  de- 
sign would  be  -38a ; later  modifications  would  be  -38b, 
-38c,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  recent  design  numbers  are 
prefixed  by  the  letters  MA  or  RM.  MA  signifies  a Govern- 
ment-owned type  built  under  Maritime  Administration 
contract.  RM  originally  indicated  any  design  produced  to 
replace  any  other  ship  type ; it  is  now  specifically  limited 
to  designs  drawn  up  as  replacements  for  earlier  Maritime 
Commission  or  Maritime  Administration  types.  For  ex- 
ample, a design  worked  out  as  a possible  replacement  for 
the  wartime  C1-M-AV1  was  known  as  Cl-M-RM17a. 

Special  prefix  or  suffix  letters  may  be  attached  in  some 
cases  to  the  first  designation  group,  as  EC2  (the  “Emer- 
gency” C2,  “Liberty  ship”)  or, CIA  (Cl  cargo  ship  built 
to  a “shelter-deck”  design) . 

This  system  applies  to  ships  of  Maritime  Administra- 
tion design,  built  under  Maritime  Administration  contract 
or  financial  assistance.  Ships  built  to  an  owner’s  private 
specification  and  design  and  without  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration financial  assistance  do  no*-  carry  designation 
symbols. 
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Ship  Type  and  Length  Designations 


Letter  Class  of  ship 


Length  designation  (load  waterline  in  feet) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


B Barge Under  100 

C Cargo  (under  100  passengers) Under  400 

G Great  Lakes  cargo Under  300 

H Great  Lakes  passenger Under  300 

J Inland  cargo Under  50 

K Inland  passenger Under  50 

L Great  Lakes  tanker Under  400 

N Coastal  cargo Under  200 

P Passenger  (over  100) Under  500 

Q Coastal  passenger Under  200 

R Refrigerator Under  400 

S Special  type Under  200 

T Tanker Under  450 

U Ferry Under  100 

V Towing  vessel Under  50 


100-150 

150-200 

200-250 

250-300 

400-450 

450-500 

500-550 

550-600 

600-650 

650-700 

300-350 

350-400 

400-450 

450-500 

500-550 

550-600 

300-350 

350-400 

400-450 

450-500 

500-550 

550-600 

50-100 

100-150 

150-200 

200-250 

250-300 

50-100 

100-150 

150-200 

200-250 

250-300 

400-450 

450-500 

500-550 

550-600 

600-650 

200-250 

250-300 

300-350 

350-400 

400-450 

450-500 

500-600 

600-700 

700-800 

800-900 

900-1,000 

1,000- 

200-250 

250-300 

300-350 

350-400 

400-450 

450-500 

400-450 

450-500 

500-550 

200-300 

300-400 

400-500 

500-600 

600-700 

450-500 

500-550 

550-600 

600-650 

100-150 

150-200 

50-100 

100-150 

150-200 

Machinery  and  Passenger  Capacity  Designations 


Machinery 

Propellers 

Passengers 

Propellers 

Passengers 

Under  12 

Over  12 

Under  12 

Over  12 

Steam  . . . . 

1 

S 

SI 

2 

ST 

S2 

Motor  (diesel)  . _ _ 

1 

...  M 

Ml 

2 

MT 

M2 

Turboelectric 

1 

...  SE 

SE1 

2 

SET 

SE2 

Diesel  electric 

1 

___  ME 

ME1 

2 

MET 

ME2 

Gas  turbine  _ 

1 

...  G 

G1 

2 

GT 

G2 

Gas  turboelectric 

1 

...  GE 

GE1 

2 

GET 

GE2 

Nuclear _ 

1 .. 

___  N 

Nl 

2 

NT 

N2 

Steam 

Stern  wheel 

...  SW 

SO 

Motor  (diesel) 

Stern  wheel 

___  MW 

MO 

Prefixes  to  Ship  Type  Designations 

E — Emergency  (World  War  II  “Liberty”  ship  types.) 

V — Victory  (World  War  II  “Victory”  ship  types.) 

Z — Special  conversion  of  a standard  design. 

Suffixes  to  Ship  Type  Designations 

A — “Shelter-deck”  type,  built  with  a continuous  enclosed 
cargo  deck  above  the  principal  strength  deck  of  the 
hull.  This  upper  deck,  or  “shelter  deck,”  is  built  to 
lighter  strength  standards  than  the  rest  of  the  hull. 
For  lightweight  or  bulky  cargo. 


B — “Full-scantling”  type  with  entire  hull  built  to  the  high- 
est strength  standards,  or  “scantlings” ; designed 
to  carry  heavy  cargo. 

Type  Designations 

Characteristic  figures  listed  below  are  average  or  rep- 
resentative for  their  types ; they  often  vary  from  ship  to 
ship  within  a type,  depending  on  a ship’s  owner  or  builder, 
or  on  modification  after  completion.  Tonnages  are  dead- 
weight (a  ship’s  total  carrying  capacity,  expressed  in 
“long  tons”  of  2,240  pounds)  ; in  the  case  of  tugs,  light 
displacement  is  specified.  Lengths  are  overall,  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  foot. 


Design  Length  Tonnage  Propulsion 


Remarks 


B2-MA51a 

129 

357 

n.s.p  - _ 

Nuclear  service  vessel  Atomic  Servant. 

B3-F1 

180 

750 

n.s.p  _ 

Navy  open  lighter  (YC). 

B4-BX1 

250 

500 

n.s.p 

Navy  car  float  (YCF). 

B5-BJ1 

265 

1,  845 

n.s.p 

Army  supply  lighter,  concrete  hull. 

B5-BJ2 

265 

1,  135 

n.s.p 

Army  concrete  refrigerated  lighter. 

B5-BJ3 

265 

442 

n.s.p  _ 

Army  concrete  floating  repair  ship. 

B5-G1 

274 

3,  912 

n.s.p  . 

Wooden  barge. 

B7-A1 

366 

5,  750 

n.s.p 

Navy  concrete  oil  barge. 

B7-A2 

375 

6,  635 

n.s.p 

Navy  concrete  oil  barge. 

B7-D1 

366 

5,  867 

n.s.p 

Army/Navy  concrete  supply  barge. 

CIA 

412 

7,  415 

Diesel..  . 1 

Early  Maritime  Commission  cargo  type,  shelter-deck 
) design. 

CIA 

412 

7,  451 

Turbine  . J 

ClB 

418 

9,  140 

Diesel.  _ 1 

I Early  Maritime  Commission  cargo  type,  full-scant- 

ClB 

418 

9,  075 

Turbine  . J 

f ling  design. 

Cl-M-AVl 

339 

5,  032 

Diesel.  . 

For  coastal  and  Pacific  interisland  service. 

C1-M-AV8 

339 

5,  010 

do 

Coastal  cargo  ship. 
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Design 


Length  Tonnage  Propulsion 


Remarks 


Cl-M-RMl7a (Island  type  coastal  cargo,  designed  as  Cl-M-AVl  replacement;  not  built). 


C1-ME-AV6. 

Cl-ME2-13a. 

C1-MT-BU1- 

Cl-S-A  Y1 

Cl-S-Dl 

C2 


339 

5,  010 

Diesel-electric 

266 

1,  850 

do 

319 

3,  820 

Diesel  .. 

418 

2,  587 

Turbine.. 

366 

4,  863 

Reciprocal  

459 

8,  751 

Diesel . . . _ 

459 

9,  553 

Turbine 

459 

10,  350 

do 

459 

9,  389 

do 

480 

9,  973 

do 

different  machinery. 


larly  Maritime  Commission  medium-cargo  design; 
result  of  Maritime  Commission  and  shipowner 
design  studies. 


C2 

C2  Modified 

C2-F 

C2-G 

C2-G-RM15c (“Freedom”  postwar  type  with  open-cycle  gas  turbine;  not  built.) 

C2-G-RMl5d (“Freedom”  postwar  type  with  free-piston  gas  turbine;  not  built.) 


Prewar  C2  modification  for  Lykes  Lines. 


C2-S 

C2-S-A1.. 
C2-S-AJ 1 _ 
C2-S-AJ2. 
C2-S-AJ3. 


480 

9,  973 

Turbine.  . 

420 

8,  000 

do 

460 

10,  754 

do 

460 

10,  231 

do 

460 

6,718 

do 

460 

10,  465 

do 

460 

9,  645 

Diesel 

460 

9,  645 

Turbine 

469 

10,  565 

do 

Turbine One  became  World  War  II  Alhena  (AKA-9). 

. American  Export  Lines  design;  counter  stern. 

Wartime  C2  modification. 

_ C2  modification  with  refrigerator  capacity. 
Completed  as  Navy  Tolland  (AKA-64) 
World  War  II. 

..  C2  modification  for  U.S.  Lines. 


class, 


C2-S-AJ5 

C2-S-B1 

C2-S-B1 

C2-S-E1 

C2-S-RMl5a (“Freedom”  type  postwar  military  cargo  ship;  not  built.) 

C2-S-RMl5b (“Freedom”  type  commercial  cargo  version;  not  built.) 


C2-S1-A1. 


C2-S1-AJ4.. 

C2-S1-DG2. 

C2-SU. 

C2-SU(R)... 

C2-T._ 

C3 


C3. 


C3-A  P&C.. 

C3-E 

C3-IN  P&C. 


C3-M. 


450 

8,  500 

459 

9,  764 

460 

8,  193 

474 

9,600 

474 

9,  600 

459 

9,  274 

492 

11,  928 

492 

12,  438 

492 

9,  937 

473 

8,  190 

492 

6,  507 

492 

11,  928 

Turbine Prewar  C2  modification  for  Alcoa  Lines;  became 

Navy  APH  1-3. 

Grace  Line  passenger-cargo  ship. 

Do. 


do 

do 

Diesel 

do 

do 

do 


Turbine. 


. MSTS  designation  for  fully  refrigerated  C2-SU. 

Early  Maritime  Commission  design  for  relatively 
large,  fast  freighter;  many  became  Navy  auxiliaries, 
CYEs. 


...do.. 


Passenger-cargo;  for  American  President  Lines. 


do Passenger-cargo; 

transports. 


became  World  War  II  Army 


Line; 

class. 


do Cargo,  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 

C3-M-7b (Proposed  cargo  type,  like  C3-S-7a  except  for  machinery;  not  built.) 

C3-P 489  9,  975  Turbine Passenger-cargo,  for  American-South  African 

became  Navy  Arthur  Middleton  (APA-25) 

C3-P&C 492  9,000  Diesel Prewar  Maritime  Commission  passenger-cargo  design ; 

some  became  World  War  II  Navy  APA,  CVE. 

C3-P&C 492  lo,  064  Turbine 

C3-S-7a (Proposed  cargo  type,  like  C3-M-7b  except  for  machinery;  not  built.) 


C3-S-33a 
C3-S-37a. 

C3-S-37b 
C3-S-37c. 

C3-S-37d. 

C3-S-38a 
C3-S-43a 
C3-S-45a 
C3-S-46a 
C3-S-46b 

C3-S-47a (Cargo  design  for  Farrell  Lines;  not  built.) 

C3-S-54a (Cargo  design  for  U.S.  Lines;  not  built.) 

C3-S-54b (Modified 


483 

12,  402 

Turbine  . . 

495 

11,  343 

do 

495 

11,  336 

do 

495 

10,  880 

do 

495 

11,367 

do 

493 

10,  967 

do 

506 

13, 116 

do 

504 

8,  514 

do 

493 

12,  485 

do 

493 

12,  705 

do 

Turbine Moore-McCormack  Lines  cargo  ship. 

Lykes  Lines  cargo  ship,  Ingalls-built. 

Lykes  Lines  cargo  ship,  Bethlehem-built. 

Do. 

Gulf  & South  American  Steamship  Co.  cargo  ship. 
American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  cargo  ship. 
Delta  Towing  & Transportation  cargo  ship. 
C2-S-AJ1  conversion  for  Grace  Lines. 

American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  cargo  ship. 
Do. 


C3-S-76a 

522 

11,  150  Turbine..  . 

C3-S-A1 

492 

12,  527  do 

C3-S-A2 

492 

12,  470  do 

C3-S-A3 

473 

9,  902  do 

C3-S-A4 

492 

11,665  do 

C3-S-A5 

492 

11,830  do 

C3-S-BH 1 

492 

12,  730  do 

Completed  as  World  War  II  CVE;  4 still  MSTS 
AKVs. 

Some  completed  during  World  War  II  as  APA,  AS, 
CVE. 

American  Export  Lines  design;  some  became  Windsor 
(APA-55)  class. 


Lykes  Lines  cargo  ship. 
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C3-S-BH2 492  12,  247  do Farrell  Lines  cargo  ship;  refrigerator  capacity. 

C3-S-DX1 478  10,  516  do “Mariner”  (C4-S-la)  prototype;  now  T-AK-277. 

C3-S-RM18a (“Clipper”  postwar  cargo  design,  to  replace  C3;  not  built.) 

C3-S1-A3 492  5,  200  Turbine C3s  completed  as  Frederick  Funston  (APA-89)  class. 

C3-S1-B1 492  7,  272  do C3-S-A2  completed  as  Chandeleur  (AV-10). 

C3-S1-BR1 489  9,  627  do Mississippi  Shipping  Co.  passenger-cargo  ship. 

C3-S1-N2 492  7,459  do C3-S-A2  completed  as  Cascade  (AD-16). 

C3-ST-14a 499  7,  352  do COMET  (T-LSV-7)  class  MSTS  roll-on-roll-off  type. 

C4-G-RM19b (“Seafarer”  gas-turbine  C4-S-RM19a  variant;  not  built.) 

C4-S-la 564  13,  430  Turbine “Mariner”  type  fast  postwar  cargo  type. 

C4-S-lb 564  4,  900  do “Mariner”  converted  to  Navy  Tulare  (AKA-112). 

C4-S-ld 564  6,  846  do Navy  Paul  Revere  (APA-248)  class. 

C4-S-lf 564  14,  280  do Pacific  Far  East  Line  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-le (“Mariner”  variation;  not  built.) 

C4-S-lh 564  12,  630  Turbine American  President  Lines  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-lm (“Mariner”  variation  for  U.S.  Lines;  not  built.) 

C4-S-lp 564  13,  498  Turbine American  President  Lines  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-lq 564  14,  048  do American  President  Lines  container  cargo  type. 

C4-S-lqa 564  12,  650  do American  President  Lines  cargo  type. 

C4-S-lqb  Conv 564  11,  210  do C4-S-lqa  converted  to  container  cargo  ship  for 

American  President  Lines. 

C4-S-lr (“Mariner”  variation  for  Pacific  Far  East  Lines;  not  built.) 

C4-S-ls 564  14,  797  Turbine American  Mail  Line  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-lt 563  13,  766  do Pacific  Far  East  Lines  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-lu 565  14,  349  do States  Steamship  Co.  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-lsa 564  14,  747  do American  Mail  Line  “Mariner”  type. 

C4-S-6a (Commercially  designed  “Mariner”  equivalent;  not  built.) 

C4-S-53a (Transpacific  roll-on-roll-off  design  for  States  Steamship  Co.;  not  built.) 

C4-S-55a (C4-S-B5  converted  to  roll-on-roll-off,  lift-on-lift-off  vehicle  carrier  for  States  Marine  Lines; 

not  built.) 

C4-S-57a 561  13,  535  Turbine U.S.  Lines  transatlantic  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-58a 572  12,  728  do Farrell  Lines  cargo  ship  for  African  trade. 

C4-S-60a 551  12,  763  do Moore-McCormack  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-60a  Conv 551  12,  666  do C4-S-60a  converted  to  container  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-64a 544  13,  264  do U.S.  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-64b 544  13,  695  do Prudential  Lines  modified  -64a. 

C4-S-65a 560  12,  693  do Grace  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-66a 540  13,  808  do Lykes  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-68a (U.S.  Lines  combination  container  and  general  cargo  ship;  not  completed,  reordered  as  C7- 

S— 68a.) 

C4-S-69a 574  12,  830  Turbine American  President  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-69b 579  14,250  ..  ..do -69a  modified  for  States  Steamship  Co. 

C4-S-69c (-69b  modified  for  Pacific  Far  East  Line;  not  built.) 

C4-S-73a (American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  cargo  design;  not  built.) 

C4-S-80a (Conversion  of  4 C4-S-lp  ‘Mariners”  to  containerships  for  American  President  Lines  trans- 

pacific service;  not  carried  out.) 

C4-S-A1 523  6,  094  Turbine Completed  as  Navy  AP,  APA. 

C4-S-A3 523  5,250  do World  War  II  civilian-manned  Army  troopships. 

C4-S-A4 523  14,941  do American  President  Lines  cargo  ship. 

C4-S-BU 520  13,  294  do Originally  built  to  transport  tanks;  now  MSTS 

“heavy  lift”  T-AK-255. 

C4-S-B2 520  14,  737  do_ r_  Cargo  ship;  some  became  Navy  Haven  (AH-12) 

C4-S-B5 520  13,  498  do One  is  now  MSTS  “heavy  lift”  T-AK-267. 

C4-S-MA19c (“Seafarer”  type  for  American  Mail  Line;  not  built.) 

C4-S-RMl9a (“Seafarer”  type;  not  built.) 

C4-Sl-49a 547  9,  376  Turbine Grace  Lines  passenger-cargo  type  with  refrigerated 

and  containerized  cargo  capacities. 

C4-ST-67a 499  12,326  do MSTS  roll-on-roll-off  Sea  Lift  (T-AKR-9) ; enlarged 

version  of  C3-ST-14a. 

C4-ST-RM21a (Roll-on-roll-off  cargo  design;  not  built.) 

C5-S-29a (Ore  carrier;  not  built.) 

C5-S-61a (Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  ore  carrier;  not  built.) 

C5-S-68b (U.S.  Lines  C4-S-68a  100-percent  container  conversion  reordered  as  C7-S-68c.) 

C5-S-73b 610  14,  600  Turbine American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  conversion  of 

C4-S-73a  from  bulk  cargo  to  containership. 

C5-S-75a 605  21,500  do American  Mail  Line  cargo  ship. 

C5-S-75b (C5-S-75a  modification  with  additional  refrigerated  capacity  for  Pacific  Far  East  Line.  Not 

built;  reordered  as  C5-S-75a  for  American  Mail 
Lines.) 

C5-S-77a 583  19,  920  Turbine American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines  conversion  of 

C5-S-AX1  ore  carriers  to  containerships. 

C5-S-78a 602  16,830  do Moore-McCormack  container  cargo  ship. 

C5-S-78b (Modified  C5-S-78a  for  Farrell  Lines;  not  built.) 

C5-S-79a (U.S.  Lines  container  cargo  and  roll-on-roll-off  ship;  not  built.) 
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C5-S-AX1 

C5-S-MA42a. 

C5-S-RM20a. 

C5-S-RM20b. 

C5-ST-27a 

C6-S-34a 

C6-S — 85a 

C6-S-85b 

C6-ST-25a 

C6-ST-35a 

C7-S-68c 

C7-S-68d 

C7-S-68e 

C8-M-82b 

C8-MT-82b-  _ 

C8-S-81a 

C8-S-81b 

C8 — S — 82a _ 

C8-ST-82a 

C9-S2-86a 

EC2-G-8f  2__. 
EC2-G-8g  2-  - 
EC2-G-8h  2__ 

EC2-M-8b2_  . 

EC2-S-8a2 

EC2-S-22a 

EC2-S-AW1_ 
EC2-S-C1 


L3-S-3a 

L6-S-A1 

L6-S-B1 

N3-M-A1 

N3-S-A1 

N3-S-A2 

O-VX 

O-WK 

P1-S2-L2 

P2-Nl-MA40a. 

P2-S1-1C 

P2-Sl-lg 

P2-Sl-lk 

P2-Sl-ln 

P2-Sl-lv 

P2-Sl-30a 

P2-S1-DN1 

P2-S1-DN3 

P2-Sl-RM31a. 

P2-S2-9a 

P2-S2-91  Conv 

P2-S2-lla 

P2-S2-R2 

P2-S2-R4 

P2-S2-R5 

P2-S2-R9 

P2-S2-R10 

P2-S2-R11 

P2-S2-R12 

P2-S2-R14 

P2-SE2-R1 

P2-SE2-R3 

P2-SE2-R6 

P2-SE2-R7 

P2-SE2-R8 

P3-S2-5a_  

P3-S2-DL2 


580  24,  427  Turbine Venore- class  commercial  ocean  ore  carriers. 

(Redesign  of  C5-S-RM20a  for  increased  cubic  capacity;  not  built.) 

(Bulk  cargo  ship;  not  built.) 

(Same  as  -RM20a  except  for  different  bridge  arrangement;  not  built.) 

(Roll-on-roll-off  train  and  trailer  carrier  for  Alaska  service;  not  built.) 

(American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  trailer  carrier;  not  built.) 

669  12,950  Turbine ,.  Farrell  Lines  container  cargo  ship. 

669  12,  100  do American  President  Lines  -85a  modification. 

(Pan  Atlantic  Steamship  Corp.,  roll-on-roll-off  type;  not  built.) 

845  19,  350  Turbine American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  trailer  ship. 

701  21,  000  do U.S.  Lines  C4-S-68a  containership  conversion. 

701  do U.S.  Lines  C5-S-68b  conversion  to  increase  capacity. 

701  16,  560  do U.S.  Lines;  modified  -68d  containership. 

(Lykes  Lines  diesel  barge  carrier,  similar  to  C8-S-82a;  not  built.) 

(Diesel-powered  version  of  C8-ST-82a;  still  in  planning  stage.) 

(Prudential  Steamship  Corp.  barge  carrier;  not  built.) 

772  18,  850  Turbine Pacific  Far  East  Line  version  of  -81a. 

874  27,  183  do Lykes  Lines  single -screw  C8-ST-82a  redesign, 

(Lykes  Lines  seabarge  carrier  design ; redesigned  as  C8-S-82a) . 

(Under  design  for  American  Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines.) 

467  8,  869  Gas  Turbine Lengthened,  repowered  EC2  with  new  bow. 

467  9,  035  do As  -8f  with  free-piston  gas  turbin. 

467  9,  035  do Free-piston  turbine;  afterburner  and  controllable- 

pitch  propeller. 

467  8,  652  Diesel Lengthened  EC2  with  geared  diesels,  experimental 

cargo  handling  gear. 

442  7,  527  Turbine “Liberty”  repowered  with  VC2  machinery. 

(Special  EC2  conversion  to  Navy  miscellaneous  auxiliary  (YAG).) 

442  10,  600  Reciprocal Engines-aft  collier,  based  on  “Liberty”  hull. 

442  10,793  do The  basic  “Liberty”  ship,  World  War  II  prefabricated, 

mass-produced  cargo  type.  Over  2,500  built. 

(Great  Lakes  tanker;  not  built.) 

620  15,  753  Reciprocal Great  Lakes  ore  carrier,  counter  stern. 

621  15,  716 do Great  Lakes  ore  carrier,  cruiser  stern. 

270  3,560  Diesel World  War  II  coastal  cargo;  some  became  Navy  AKs. 

259  2,  817  Reciprocal World  War  II  coastal  cargo,  lend-leased  to  Britain. 

259  2,  760  do World  War  II  coastal  cargo  ship. 

822  26,  710  Turbine Containership  for  American  Export-Isbrandtsen. 

719  25,  400  do Containership  for  Matson  Lines. 

415  2,  300  do Completed  World  War  II  as  Navy  Doyen  (APA-1) 

class. 

596  9,  705  Nuclear Nuclear  cargo  ship  Savannah ; ex-P2-Sl-RM31a. 

(Proposed  Mariner  passenger  conversion;  not  built.) 

(Moore-McCormack  passenger-cargo  type;  not  built.) 

564  6,  454  Turbine Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  passenger-cargo  ship. 

564  5,  613  do Banner  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship. 

564  5,  110  do American  Export-Isbrandtsen  passenger-cargo  ship. 

(American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship;  not  built.) 

536  10,  600  Turbine Passenger-cargo  ship. 

534  6,  400  do Designed  as  American  Presidential  Lines  luxury 

transpacific  liner;  now  MSTS  transports  (AP). 
(Original  design  designator  for  P2-Nl-MA40a,  Savannah.) 

618  8,  748  Turbine Moore-McCormack  Lines  passenger  ship. 

618  5,  958  do Moore-McCormack  Lines  passenger  ship. 

584  8,713  do Grace  Lines  passenger  ship. 

612  8,  154  do Maritime  Commission  prewar  fast  passenger  design; 

became  World  War  II  AP-110  class. 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  U.S.  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  Grace  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  American  Export  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  Arnold  Bernstein  Steamship  Corp.,  passenger-cargo.) 

(P2-S2-R2  converted  to  American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

623  5,  541  Turbine American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship. 

609  10,  300  Turboelectric World  War  II  Navy  Adm.  W.  S.  Benson  (AP-120) 

class. 

610  10,  439  do American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship. 

(P2-SE2-R1  converted  to  American-South  African  Lines  passenger-cargo.) 

(P2-SE2-R1  converted  to  Moore-McCormack  passenger-cargo  ship.) 

(P2-SE2-R1  converted  to  American  President  Lines  passenger-cargo  ship.) 
(Moore-McCormack  passenger-cargo  ship;  not  built.) 

683  13,  600  Turbine American  Export  Lines  liners  Constitution,  In- 

dependence. 


2 World  Warll  Liberty  ships  modified  during  1950’s  in  maritime  Administration  experimental  program  aimed  at  improving  the  speed  and  seakeeping 
qualities  of  this  type. 
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P5-S2-44a 

P5-S2-50a 

P6-S3-MA36b 

P6-S3-RM36a 

P6-S4-32a 

P6-S4-DS1 

PASSENGER 

PASSENGER  & CARGO. 

R1-M-AV3 

R1-S-DH1 

R2-S-BV 1 

R2-ST- AU 1 

R3-ME-4b 

R3-S-4a 

S1-BG1 

Sl-MT-59a 

Sl-MT-MA63a 

Sl-MT-MA70a 

Sl-MT-MA71a 

SI-  MT-MA72a 

Sl-MT-MA83a 

51- MT-MA84a 

52- MET-MA62a 

S2-MT-MA74a 

S2-S-RM28a 

S2-S2-AQ1 


52- ST-23a 

53- M2-K2 

53- S2-BP1 

54- S2-BB3 

S4-SE2-BD1. 

54- SE2-BE1. 

55- N-MA48a. 

Tl-M-Al 

T1-M-A2 

T1-M-BT1... 
T1-M-BT2... 
Tl-MET-24a. 
T2 

T2-SE-A1 

T2-SE-A2 

T2-SE-A3 

T3-M-AZ1 

T3-S-A1 

T3-S-BF1 

T3-S-BZ1 

T3-S2-A1 


T3-S2-A3 

T4-S-RM26a. 

T4-SE-39a 

T5-N-MA2b. 

T5-N-RM16a 

T5-S-10a 

T5-S-12a 

T5-S-12b 

T5-S-41a 

T5-S-RM2a_. 


T7-N-MA52a. 

T7-N-MA56a 

T7-N-MA56b 


(American  President  Lines  passenger  ship;  not  built.) 

(American  President  Lines  passenger  ship,  similar  to  -44a,  incorporating  National  Defense 
features;  not  built.) 

(Redesigned  P6-S3-RM36a,  with  aluminum  superstructure;  not  built.; 

(Passenger-cargo  version  of  P6-S4-32a;  not  built.) 

(Passenger-ship  design  envisaged  as  replacement  for  passenger-type  (SS  America) ; not  built.) 
980  3 53,  329  Turbine Passenger  liner  United  States.  “S4”  indicates  tur- 

bines, 4 propellers. 

723  14,  356  do Liner  America  (World  War  II  Navy  West  Point 

(AP-23) .) 

491  9,  001  do Prewar  passenger-cargo  ships;  wartime  Army-Navy 

transports  (AP,  APA). 

339  4,  663  Diesel Refrigerated  version  of  C1-M-AV1. 

386  4,  300  do United  Fruit  Co.  refrigerator  ship. 

459  7,  029  Turbine Refrigerated  C2;  one  became  Bellatrix  (AF-62). 

455  6,  148  do United  Fruit  Co.  refrigerator  ship. 

(Navy  refrigerator  ship  (AF) ; not  built.) 

502  5,  260  Turbine Navy  Rigel  (AF-58)  class  refrigerator  ships. 

150 nsp 150-ton  floating  crane:  one  was  Navy  YD-135. 

163  161  Diesel Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  Peirce. 

(Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship;  not  built.) 

175  284  Diesel Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  McArthur. 

90  23  do Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  wire  dragger  Rude. 

231  546  do Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  Mount  Mitchell. 

133 do Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  Ferrel. 

59 do Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  launch. 

303  1,  225  Diesel-electric Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  Oceanographer. 

278  900  Diesel Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship. 

292  1,  080  Turbine Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  ship  Surveyor. 

{Tacoma  (PF-3)  class  World  War  II  Frigates  built  for  Navy  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract ) 

465  4,  220  Turbine MSTS  Dock  Cargo  Ship  Point  Barrow  (T-AKD-1). 

(Early  World  War  II  Tank  Landing  Ships  (LST),  built  for  Navy  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract.) 

349  4,  277  Reciprocal Navy  cable  layers  ARC-2,  T-ARC-6. 

( Casablanca  (CVE-55)  escort  carriers  built  for  Navy  under  Maritime  Commission  contract.) 

426  2,  660  Turboelectric World  War  II  Navy  Gilliam  (APA-57)  class. 

426  2,  775  do World  War  II  Navy  Artemis  (AKA-21)  class. 

(Nuclear-powered  20-knot  submarine  tanker;  not  built.) 

221  1,  500  Diesel Coastal  tanker;  most  to  Britain,  others  Navy  Met- 

tawee  (AOG-17)  class,  World  War  II. 

221  1,  453  do Navy  Mettawee  (AOG-17)  class. 

325  4,  130  do Navy  Klickitat  (AOG-64)  class,  World  War  II. 

325  4,  130  do Postwar  Navy  Tonti  (AOG-76)  class. 

302  3,  445  Diesel-electric MSTS  Arctic  tanker  Alatna  (T-AOG-81)  class. 

501  16,  087  Turbine Navy  Kennebec  (AO-36)  class.  T2  types  were  World 

War  II  mass-produced  tankers. 

524  16,  460  Turboelectric Some  became  Navy  Suamico  (AO-49)  class. 

524  16,460  do More  power  than  -Al;  some  became  Suamico  (AO- 

49),  Pasig  (AW-3)  classes. 

524  16,433  do Navy  Cohocton  (AO-101). 

547  17,  170  Diesel One  built  for  War  Shipping  Administration. 

502  16,  400  Turbine Some  became  Navy  Kennebec  (AO-36)  class. 

516  18,  439  do Built  for  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc. 

556  23,  000  do Do. 

553  18, 288  do National  Defense  Tankers,  prewar  joint  Navy- 

Maritime  Commission  design  with  war  service  in 
mind.  Some  became  Navy  Cimarron  (AO-22)  class. 

553  18,  200  do Some  became  Navy  Cimarron  (AO-22)  class. 

(Commercial  equivalent  of  T5-S-RM2a;  not  built.) 

572  20,  305  Turboelectric “Jumboized”  T2  Gold  Stream. 

(Proposed  nuclear-powered  version  of  T5-S-RM2a;  not  built.) 

(Proposed  nuclear-powered  tanker;  not  built.) 

(MSTS  tanker  design;  replaced  by  T5-S-12a,  not  built.) 

620  25,  192  Turbine Large  MSTS  bulk  tankers,  Maumee  (T- AO-149) 

class. 

627  26,  575  do Ingalls-built  merchant  tankers. 

666  32,  300  do Tanker  for  Sea  Transport  Corp. 

615  22,900  do MSTS  American  Explorer  (T-AO-165) ; designed  for 

nuclear  power,  completed  with  conventional  steam 
plant. 

(Proposed  nuclear  tanker;  not  built.) 

(Nuclear-powered  tanker  with  General  Electric  Co.  reactor;  not  built.) 

(Nuclear-powered  tanker  with  Atomics  reactor;  not  built.) 


s Gross. 
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Remarks 


Design  Length  Tonnage  Propulsion 


T7-N-MA56c. 
T7-N-MA56d 
T7-N-MA56e. 
V2-M-AL1 

V2-ME-A1 

V3-S-AH2 

V4-M-A1 

VC2-M-AP4. 
VC2-S-AP2_  . 


VC2-S-AP3 

VC2-S-AP5 


VC2-S1-AP7. 

Z-EC2-S-C2. 

Z-EC2-S-C5- 

Z-ET1-S-C3. 

Z3-EC2-S-C1 


(Nuclear-powered  tanker  with  Combustic:,  Engine  reactor;  not  built.) 

(Nuclear-powered  tanker  with  Westinghouse  reactor;  not  built.) 

(Nuclear-powered  tanker  with  General  Dynamics  reactor;  not  built.) 

Most  went  to  United  Kingdom;  one  became  Navy 
YTL-718. 

Tug;  some  became  Navy  YTB-331  class.  . 

Most  went  to  United  Kingdom;  one  became  Navy 
YTB-610. 

Seagoing  tug. 

Diesel-powered  “Victory”  ship. 

“Victory”  type  cargo  ship;  improved  EC2  design, 
conceived  as  fast,  mass-producible  type  with 
postwar  commercial  applications. 

More  powerful  than  -AP2. 

“Victory”  type  built  as  Navy  Haskell  (APA-117)  class. 
Lower  deadweight  tonnage  rating  reflects  space 
for  troops  rather  than  cargo. 

Postwar  passenger-cargo  “Victory”  version. 

“Liberty”  modification  to  carry  Army  tanks. 
“Liberty”  modification  to  carry  crated  aircraft. 
Engines-amidships  “Liberty”  tanker.  Some  were  war- 
time station  tankers  at  Pacific  bases. 

Modified  “Liberty” ; U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
schoolship  American  Mariner. 


65 

4 80 

Diesel  _ 

100 

4 225 

do 

157 

4 701 

Reciprocal 

194 

4 1,  111 

Diesel 

455 

10,  600 

do 

455 

10,  850 

Turbine 

455 

10,  850 

do 

455 

4,  601 

do 

455 

9,  850 

do 

442 

10,  800 

Reciprocal  _ _ 

442 

10,  800 

do 

442 

10,  500 

do 

442 

4,  630 

do 

4 Light  displacement 

Part  Q— U.S.  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION 
FLEET 

Each  ship  or  craft  in  the  Army’s  “marine  fleet”  is  identi- 
fied by  a serial  number,  preceded  by  one  of  the  following 
identifying  prefixes.  Classification  symbols  in  current  use 
are  marked  (*)  ; some  Army  letter  symbols  go  back  to 
World  War  I. 

A.T.S. — Army  Transportation  Service  (WW  I;  used  with 
unnamed  tugs,  barges,  etc. ) 

*BC — Barge,  dry  cargo,  nonpropelled,  medium  (100'-149' 
*BCDK — Conversion  kit,  barge,  deck  enclosure. 

*BCI — Barge,  dry  cargo,  inland  waterways,  nonpropelled, 
medium  (100'-149') 

BCL — Lighter,  covered. 

*BCLI — Barge,  dry  cargo,  inland  waterways,  nonpro- 
pelled, large  (150'-  ) 

*BCS — Nested  barge. 

*BD — Crane,  floating. 

*BDL — Lighter,  beach  discharge  (see  Part  G,  LANDING 
CRAFT. ) 

*BG — Barge,  liquid  cargo,  nonpropelled. 

*BGI — Barge,  liquid  cargo,  inland  waterways,  nonpro- 
pelled. 

*BK — Barge,  dry  cargo,  nonpropelled. 

*BKI — Barge,  dry  cargo,  inland  waterways,  nonpropelled. 
*BPC — Barge,  railroad  carfloat. 

*BPL — Barge,  pier,  nonpropelled. 

*BR — Barge,  refrigerated,  nonpropelled. 

*BRI — Barge,  refrigerated,  inland  waterways,  non- 
propelled. 

*BRO — Barge,  oil. 

*BSP — Barge,  self-propelled. 

*BSPI — Barge,  self-propelled,  inland  waterways. 

*BT — Barge,  training,  nonpropelled. 

C — (General  prefix  applied  to  a wide  variety  of  WW  II 
small-craft  types.) 

*DUKW — Truck,  amphibious  2M>-ton,  6x6  (see  Part  F, 
LANDING  VEHICLES.) 

*F — Fireboat. 

F — (Small  freighter,  WW  II.) 

*FB — Ferryboat. 

*FD — Drydoek,  floating. 

*FMS — Repair  shop,  floating,  marine  repair,  nonpropelled. 
FP — (Earlier  designation  for  FS,  q.v.) 


*FS — Freight  and  supply  vessel,  large  (140'-  ) 

*FSM — Freight  and  supply  vessel,  medium  (100'-139') 

*FSR — Vessel,  refrigerator,  diesel,  steel. 

*J — Boat,  utility,  diesel,  plastic. 

JMP — Junior  Mine  Planter  (Acquired  by  Navy  1949  as 
YMP,  q.v.) 

L — Distribution  box  boat  (WW  I and  later;  see  Part  H, 
MINE  WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

*LARC(LX) — Lighter,  amphibious,  self-propelled,  diesel, 
steel,  60-ton,  61-foot,  design  2303. 

*LT — Tug,  harbor,  diesel,  steel  (100') 

*LT — Tug,  oceangoing,  diesel-electric,  steel  (143') 

M— Motor  Mine  Yawl  (WW  I.) 

M-29C — Cargo  carrier,  “Weasel.”  (WW  II-designed  Army 
amphibious  tractor. ) 

MP — Senior  Mine  Planter  (Acquired  1049  by  Navy  as 
ACM,  q.v.) 

MTL — Motor  tow  launch  (WW  II.) 

P — (Fast  rescue  boat;  Army  Air  Forces,  WW  II.) 

*Q — Boat,  picket,  diesel,  wood. 

Q.M.C. — Quartermaster  Corps  (WW  I prefix  used  with 
unnamed  launch,  barges;  as,  Q.M.C.  No.  1.) 

RS — Repair  ship  (WW  II.) 

*ST — Tug,  harbor,  diesel,  steel  (85') 

*T — Boat,  passenger  and  cargo,  diesel,  steel. 

U.S. A.T.S. — U.S.  Army  Transportation  Service  (WW  I 
prefix  used  with  unnamed  craft,  as,  U.S. A.T.S.  Coal 
No.  800  (coal  barge).  See  also  A.T.S.,  above.) 

U.S.E.D. — U.S.  Engineer  Department  (WW  I prefix  used 
with  unnamed  barges,  scows. ) 

*Y — Vessel,  liquid  cargo,  diesel,  steel. 

— Junior  Mine  Planter  (see  Part  H,  MINE  WAR- 
FARE SHIPS.) 

— “L”  Boat  (see  L above;  see  also  Part  H,  MINE 
WARFARE  SHIPS.) 

— Mine  Planter  (see  Part  H,  MINE  WARFARE 
SHIPS.) 


Part  R — NATO  SHIP  TYPE  INDICATORS 

These  single-letter  indicators  were  adopted  for  inter- 
Allied  use  as  type  call  letters  for  visual  (light  or  flag- 
hoist)  signal  use.  Every  ship  of  the  various  NATO  navies 
is  assigned  a NATO  call  sign  under  this  system,  consist- 
ing of  the  appropriate  type  letter  with  a number  of  two 
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to  four  digits.  These  NATO  call  numbers  are  used  in  all 
instances  where  member  fleets  are  conducting  joint  opera- 
tions. Navies  of  the  other  NATO  powers  carry  these  “pen- 
nant numbers”  on  their  hulls  or  superstructures  in  the 
same  manner  as  U.S.  ships  wear  their  hull  numbers.  The 
French  aircraft  carrier  Arromanches,  for  example,  bears 
the  NATO  number  R95 ; the  German  minelayer  Bamberg 
is  N122 ; and  the  British  frigate  Troubridge  is  F09. 

Most  of  these  indicators  are  also  used  within  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  call  signs  for  intra-Navy  exercises,  coupled  with  a 
simplified  version  of  the  U.S.  hull  number.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  CVA-59  ( Forrestal ) were  conducting  exer- 
cises with  CLG-5  ( Oklahoma  City),  DDG-12  (Robinson) , 
and  DD-886  ( Orleck ),  Forrestal' s call  sign  would  be  R9. 
Her  consorts  would  be  addressed  as  C5,  D2,  and  D6, 
respectively. 

A — Auxiliary  type. 

B — Battleship  type. 

C — Cruiser  type  (Includes  Command  Ships.) 

D— Destroyer  type  (Includes  U.S.  DL,  DLG. ) 

F — Frigate  types  (Here  interpreted  as  in  European  usage, 
meaning  “small-destroyer”  type ; includes  U.S.  DE, 
DEG.) 

G — Government  signal  stations,  ashore  or  in  lightships. 

L — Assault  Vessels  (Amphibious  warfare  types.) 

M — Minesweepers. 

N — Minelayers  (Now  includes  minecraft  tenders,  as  U.S. 
MCS.) 

P — Fast  Motor  Craft  (Patrol  types.) 

Q — Boats. 

R — Aircraft  Carrier  types. 

S — Submarine  types. 

U — Unknown  types. 

W — All  Coast  Guard  types. 

Y — Yard  Service  Craft. 

The  multiletter  indicators  listed  below  were  established 
for  use  within  NATO  in  designating  specific  types  of 
ships,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  type  category 
indicators  above.  They  are  used  when  appropriate  in 
U.S.  communications  with  other  NATO  navies  to  describe 
U.S.  and  Allied  ships. 


Battleships BB 

Aircraft  Carriers CV 

Attack  Aircraft  Carrier CVA 

ASW  Aircraft  Carrier CVS 

Light  Aircraft  Carrier CVL 

Escort  Carrier CVE 

Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier CVH 

Coastal  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier CVHC 

Cruisers CC 

Guided-Missile  Cruiser CG 

Heavy  Cruiser CA 

Light  Cruiser CL 

Submarines SS 

Guided-Missile  Submarine SSG 

Ballistic-Missile  Submarine SSB 

Radar  Picket  Submarine SSR 

Antisubmarine  Submarine SSK 

Coastal  Submarine SSC 

Destroyers  and  Escorts: 

Destroyer DD 

Escort  Destroyer DDE 

Guided-Missile  Destroyer DDG 

Radar  Picket  Destroyer DDR 

Ocean  Escort DE 

Coast  Escort PC 

Minelayers CM 

Ocean  Minelayer CMO 

Coastal  Minelayer CMC 


Minesweepers MS 

Ocean  Minesweeper MSO 

Coastal  Minesweeper MSC 

Inshore  Minesweeper MSI 

Minehunter,  Coastal MHC 

High  Speed  Craft: 

Fast  Patrol  Boat FPB 

Amphibious  Types: 

Landing  Craft  Tank LCT 

Landing  Craft  Utility LCU 

Landing  Ship  Dock LSD 

Landing  Ship  Medium LSM 

Landing  Ship  Rocket LSR 

Landing  Ship  Tank LST 

Support  Ships: 

Ammunition  Ship AE 

Destroyer  Tender AD 

Cargo  Ship AK 

Oiler AO 

Repair/Maintenance  Ship AR 

Submarine  Tender AS 


Part  S— VIETNAMESE  NAVY— U.S. 
NAVY  JOINT  JUNK  CLASSIFICATION 

This  scheme  was  developed  by  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (OSD)  in  conjunction  with  the  Combat 
Development  and  Test  Center,  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces,  and  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  First 
issued  in  1962,  it  was  produced  to  remedy  the  lack  of  any 
Vietnamese  or  United  States  type  classification  system 
applicable  to  the  myriad  of  small  craft  encountered  in  Viet- 
namese waters. 

There  are  a variety  of  definitions  for  the  term  “junk,” 
from  the  scholarly  to  the  informal.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
complication,  for  classification  purposes  the  term  was  ap- 
plied “across  the  board”  to  any  civilian  or  paramilitary 
surface  craft  of  South  Vietnam  less  than  100  feet  in 
length. 

A junk-type  designation,  under  this  system,  consists  of  a 
four-letter  “designator  block”  plus  a number,  as : DACK-1. 
The  first  two  letters  indicate  the  geographical  area  where 
the  craft  is  most  commonly  seen.  The  third  letter  indicates 
the  type  of  propulsion  used,  while  the  fourth  specifies  the 
purpose  for  which  the  craft  is  normally  employed.  The 
number  pinpoints  a specific  type  within  the  general  de- 
scription framework  established  by  the  letter  designator 
block. 

Thus,  in  the  example  above,  DA  would  signify  a type 
usually  seen  in  the  Da  Nang  area ; C indicates  propulsion 
by  oars  only ; K means  that  the  junk  was  used  primarily 
for  passenger  transport.  1 indicates  that  this  is  type  num- 
ber 1 of  the  oar-powered  passenger  craft  most  commonly 
found  in  the  Da  Nang  area.  A minor  variation  within 
a type  will,  in  some  cases,  be  indicated  by  a lowercase 
letter  following  the  number;  such  a variation  in  the  type 
described  above,  for  instance,  would  be  known  as 
DACK-la. 

Area  Designators 

CM — Ca  Mau 
DA— Da  Nang 
HT — Ha  Tien 
HU— Hue 
NT — Nha  Trang 
PQ — Phu  Quoc 
PR — Phan  Rang 
PT — Phan  Thiet 
QG — Quang  Ngai 
QN — Quang  Nam 
QT — Quang  Tri 
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QU — Qui  Nhon 
RG — Raeh  Gia 
VT — Vang  Tau 

Propulsion  System  Designators 

A — Auxiliary  (power  and  sail.) 
B — Sail  only. 

C — Oars,  paddles,  sweeps. 


M — Motor  only. 

K — No  power. 

Purpose  Designators 

C — Fishing. 

H — Cargo. 

K — Passenger. 

M — Miscellaneous. 


SHIP  NOMENCLATURE  INDEX 


Type  Page 

A 717,724 

AB 714,715 

ABD 711 

ABSD 711 

AC 711 

ACM (2  entries)  709 

ACR 703 

ACV 711 

AD 711,724 

ADG 711 

AE 711,724 

AEL 711 

AEM 711 

AF 711 

AFD 711,714 

AFDB 711,714 

AFDL (3  entries)  711,  714 

AFDM 711,714 

AFS 711 

AG 711 

AGB 711 

AGBL 711 

AGBN 711 

AGC 705 

AGCL 711 

AGD 711 

AGDE 711 

AGEH 711 

AGER 711 

AGF 711 

AGHS 711 

AGI 711 

AGL 711 

AGM 711 

AGMR 711 

AGOR 711 

AGP 711 

AGR 711 

AGRL 711 

AGS 711 

AGSC 711 

AGSL 711 

AGSS 712 

AGT 712 

AGTR 712 

AGX 712 

AH 712 

AHP 712 

AK ' 712,724 

AKA 705 

AKD 712 

AKE 712 

AK(FBM) 712 

AKI 712 

AKL 712 

AKN 712 

AKR 712 

AKS 712 

AKSS 705 

AKV (2  entries)  712 

AL 712 

ALC (2  entries)  706 

AM 709 

AMb 709 


Type  Page 

AMc 709 

AMCU 709 

AMS 709 

AN 712 

ANL 712 

AO (3  entries)  712,  724 

AOb 712 

AOE 712 

AOG 712 

AOJ 712 

AOL 712 

AOR 712 

AOS 712 

AOSS 712 

AP 712 

APA 705,712 

APB (2  entries)  712 

APC (3  entries)  712,  714 

APD 705 

APF 712 

APG 712 

APH 712 

APL 712,714 

APM 705 

APN 705 

APP 706 

APR 712 

APS 712 

APSS 705 

APT 706 

APV 712 

APY 706 

AR 712,724 

ARB 712 

ARb 712 

ARC 712 

ARD 712,714 

ARDC 712 

ARDM 714 

ARG 712 

ARH 712 

ARL 712 

ARM 712 

ARS 712 

ARSD 712 

ARST 712 

ARV 712 

ARVA 712 

ARVE 713 

ARVH 713 

AS 713,724 

ASB 715 

ASL 713 

ASPB 711 

ASR 713 

ASSA 705 

ASSP 705 

AT 713 

ATA 713 

ATC 711 

ATCH 711 

ATF 713 

ATL 705 

ATO 713 


Type  Page 

ATR 713 

ATS 713 

A.T.S 723 

AV _ 713 

AVB 713 

AVC 713 

AVD 713 

AVG 713 

AVM 713 

AVP 713 

AVR 714 

AVS 713 

AVT 713 

AW 713 

AWK 713 

AZ 713 

Advance  Base  Lighter 715 

Ambulance  Boat 715 

Ammi  Pontoon 715 

Ammunition  Lighter 715 

Amphibious  Transporter 709 

Anchor  Hoy 715 

Armored  Cruiser 704 

Armored  LCVP 711 

Armored  Ram 704 

Armored  Steel  Cruising  Monitor.  704 

Ash  Lighter 715 

Auxiliary  Cruiser 704 

Auxiliary  Steam  Frigate 704 

B 717,724 

B2-MA51a 718 

B3-F1 718 

B4-BX1 718 

B5-BJ1 718 

B5-BJ2 718 

B5-BJ3 718 

B5-G1 718 

B7-A1 718 

B7-A2 718 

B7-D1 718 

BARC 708 

BB 703,724 

BBG 703 

BC 723 

BCDK 723 

BCI 723 

BCL  723 

BCLI 723 

BCS 723 

BD  723 

BDL 706,723 

BG  723 

BGI 723 

BK  . 723 

BKI 723 

BM 703 

BMR 711 

BMRL 711 

BPC  706,723 

BPL  723 

BR  723 

BRI 723 

BRO 723 

BSC 706 
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Type  Page 

BSP 723 

BSPI 723 

BT 723 

BU 715 

BUSL 715 

BUTTERFLY 705 

BZ 717 

Balloon  Boat 703 

Barge 710 

Bateau 710 

Battle  Cruiser 704 

Battleship,  Mixed  Caliber 703 

Battleship,  Single  Caliber 703 

Beetle 707 

Bomb  Ketch 709 

Bomb  Vessel 709 

Bombardon 707 

Boston  Whaler 716 

Brig 704 

Buoy  Tender 716 

C 703,723,724 

CIA (2  entries)  718 

C1B (2  entries)  718 

C1-M-AV1 718 

C1-M-AV8 718 

Cl-M-RMl7a 719 

C1-ME-AV6 719 

Cl-ME2-13a 719 

C1-MT-BU1 719 

C1-S-AY1 719 

Cl-S-Dl 719 

C2 (2  entries)  719 

C2  Modified 719 

C2-F 719 

C2-G 719 

C2-G-RM15c 719 

C2-G-RMl5d 719 

C2-M-DF1 719 

C2-S 719 

C2-S-A1 719 

C2-S-AJ1 719 

C2-S-AJ2 719 

C2-S-AJ3 719 

C2-S-AJ5 719 

C2-S-B1 (2  entries)  719 

C2-S-E1 719 

C2-S-RMl5a 719 

C2-S-RM15b 719 

C2-S1-A1 719 

C2-S1-AJ4 719 

C2-S1-DG2 719 

C2-SU 719 

C2-SU(R) 719 

C2-T 719 

C3 (2  entries)  719 

C3-AP&C 719 

C3-E 719 

C3-IN  P&C 719 

C3-M 719 

C3-M-7b 719 

C3-P 719 

C3-P&C (2  entries)  719 

C3-S-7a 719 

C3-S-33a 719 

C3-S-37a 719 

C3-S-37b 719 

C3-S-37c 719 

C3-S-37d 719 

C3-S-38a 719 

C3-S-43a 719 

C3-S-45a 719 

C3-S-46a 719 

C3-S-46b 719 

C3-S-47a 719 

C3-S-54a 719 

C3-S-54b 719 

C3-S-76a 719 

C3-S-A1 719 


Type 

C3-S-A2 

C3-S-A3 

C3-S-A4 

C3-S-A5 

C3-S-BH1 

C3-S-BH2 

C3-S-DX1 

C3-S-RMl8a.  . 

C3-S1-A3 

C3-S1-B1 

C3-S1-BR1 

C3-S1-N2 

C3-ST-14a 

C4-G-RMl9b.. 

CA-S-la 

C4-S-lb 

C4-S-ld 

C 5 — S- 1 c 

C4-S-lf 

C4-S-lh 

C4-S-lm 

C4-S-lp 

C4-S-lq 

C4-S-lqa 

C4-S-lqb  Conv 

C4-S-lr 

C4-S-ls 

C4— S— Isa 

C4-S-lt 

C4-S-1U 

C4-S-6a 

C4-S-53a 

C4-S-55a 

C4-S-57a 

C4-S-58a 

C4-S-60a 

C4-S-60a  Conv. 

C4-S-64a 

C4-S-64b 

C4-S-65a 

C4-S-66a 

C4-S-68a 

C4r-S-69a 

C4-S-69b 

C4-S-69c 

C4-S-73a 

C4-S-80a 

C4-S-A1 

C4-S-A3 

C4-S-A4 

C4^S-B1 

C4-S-B2 

C4-S-B5 

C4^S-MA19c-- 

C4-S-RMl9a._ 

C4-Sl-49a 

C4-ST-67a 

C4-ST-RM21a. 

C5-S-29a 

C5-S-61a 

C5-S-68b 

C5-S-73b 

C5-S-75a 

C5-S-75b 

C5-S-77a 

C5-S-78a 

C5-S-78b 

C5-S-79a 

C5-S-AX1 

C5-S-MA42a... 
C5-S-RM20a-  _ 
C5-S-RM20b. . 

C5-ST-27a 

C6-S-34a 

C6-S-85a 

C6-S-85b 

C6-ST-25a 

C6-ST-35a 
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719 

719 

719 

719 

719 

720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 

720 

721 
721 
721 
721 
721 
721 
721 
721 
721 
721 


Type  Page 

C7-S-68C-. 721 

C7-S-68d 721 

C7-S-68e 721 

C8-M-82b 721 

C8-MT-82b 721 

C8-S-81a ....  721 

C8-S-81b 721 

C8-S-82a 721 

C8-ST-82a 721 

C9-S2-86a 721 

CA (3  entries)  703,724 

CAG 703 

CAZ 713 

CB____ 703,715 

CBC 711 

CC 703,711,724 

CCB 711 

C.D 709 

CF 704 

CG 704,715,724 

CGB 715 

CGN 704 

CGR 716 

CH 717 

CL 704,724 

CLAA 704 

CLC. 704,711 

CLG 704 

CLGM 704 

CLK 704 

CM 704,  709,  724 

CMC 724 

CMc 709 

CMO 724 

CO 717 

CRC 706 

CS 704 

C.T 709 

C.T.B.  704 

CU 717 

CV 703,704,724 

CVA 703,724 

CVAN 703 

CVB 703 

CVE 703,724 

CVET 713 

CVH 703,724 

CVHA 705 

CVHC 724 

CVHE 703 

CVL 703,724 

CV(N) 703 

CVS (3  entries)  703,724 

CVU 713 

Cable  Ship 716 

Car  Float 715 

Causeway  Tug 707 

Coal  Barge 715 

Coast  Battle  Ship 703 

Coast-Defense  Submarine 


Torpedo  Boat 705 

Coast  Guard  Destroyer 716 

Coast  Line  Battle  Ship 703 

Coast  Submarine 705 

Coast  Torpedo  Vessel 704 

Collier 713 

Command  Junk 710 

Composite  Gunboat 710' 

Converted  Yacht 710 

Cruiser  1st  Class 704 

Cruiser  for  Naval  Cadets 713 

Cruiser  2d  Class 704 

Cruiser  3d  Class 704 

Cruising  Cutter 717 

Cutter 710,  717 

D 717,724 

DA 704 

DCH 714 
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Type  Page 

DD 704,724 

DDC 704 

DDE 704,724 

DDG 704,724 

DDGS 704 

DDK 704 

DDR 704,724 

DE 704,705,709,724 

DEC 705 

DEG 705,710 

DER 704,705,710 

DIN 716 

DL 704 

DLG 704 

DLGM 704 

DLGN 704 

DM 709 

DMS 709 

DO 717 

DUKW 708,723 

DX - 704 

DXG 704 

DXGN 704 

Decoy  Schooner 710 

Decoy  Ship 710 

Dispatch  Vessel 713 

Distilling  Ship 713 

Double-Turret  Monitor 703 

Double-Turreted  Ironclad 703 

Dreadnought 703 

Dredge 715 

Dynamite  Cruiser 704 

Dynamite  Gunboat 704 

E (2  entries)  717 

EAG 713 

EC2-G-8f 721 

EC2-G-8g 721 

EC2-G-8h 721 

EC2-M-8b 721 

EC2-S-8a 721 

EC2-S-22a 721 

EC2-S- AW  1 721 

EC2-S-C1 721 

EYC 714 

EYFN 714 

F (6  entries)  716,  717,  723,  724 

FB 723 

FD - 723 

FDL 713 

FMS 723 

FOM 711 

FP  723 

FPB 724 

FR 716 

FS 723 

FSM 723 

FSR 723 

Fabricated  Patrol  Vessel 710 

Farm  Scow 715 

Ferry 717 

Ferry  Launch 715 

Ferryboat 715 

Fire  Barge 715 

First-Class  Battleship 703 

Flagship 711 

Fleet  Collier 713 

Fleet  Oiler 713 

Fleet  Submarine 705 

Fleet  Submarine  (Mine  Laying 

Type) 705 

Float 715 

Floating  Base 717 

Floating  Crane 715 

Floating  Derrick 715 

Floating  Pile  Driver 715 

Floating  Workshop 715,  717 

45'  Artillery  Lighter 707 

Freight  Lighter 715 


Type  Page 

Freight  Ship 717 

Frigate 704 

Fuel-Oil  Barge 715 

Fuel  Ship 713 

Fueling  Barge 715 

G 717,  724 

GRC (2  entries)  706 

Galley 710 

Garbage  Barge 715 

Garbage  Lighter 715 

Gondola 710 

Gunboat 710 

Gunnery  Ship 713 

H 717 

HB 716 

HSC 706 

Harbor  Craft . 717 

Harbor  Cutter 717 

Harbor  Ferry 715 

Harbor  Launch 717 

Heating  Scow 715 

Hospital  Ship 713 

Hospital  Steamer 713 

IAS (4  entries)  705 

ICWAB 716 

IFS 705 

IP 716 

IX 713 

Icebreaker 715,  717 

Inshore  Patrol  Cutter 717 

Iron-Clad  Steamer 703,  710 

Ironclad 703 

J 717,723 

JB 716 

JEEP 708 

JMP 723 

Jackass  Frigate 704 

Junior  Mine  Planter 709 

Junk  Classification,  Vietnam 724 

Ketch 710 

L 723,724 

L3-S-3a 721 

L6-S-A1 721 

L6-S-B1 721 

LARC 708,716 

LARC(LX) 723 

LB  708 

LBE 708 

LBF  708 

LBG 708 

LBK 708 

LBO 708 

LBP  708 

LBR 708 

LBS 706,708 

LBV  706 

LBV  (1) 708 

LBV  (2) 708 

LBV  (L) 708 

LBV(M) •_ 708 

LBV  (S) 708 

LBW  708 

LCA 706 

LCA(FT) 706 

LCA(HR) 706 

LCA(OC) 706 

LCB(D) 708 

LCB(M) 708 

LCC 705,706 

LCC  (Fairmile) 706 

LCCS 706 

LCE 706 

LCF 706 

LC(FF) 706 

LCF(L) 706 

LCG(L) 706 

LCG(M) 706 


Type 


Page 


LCH 

LCI(FF) 

LCI(G) 

LCI(L) 

LCI(L)  (Stores-Carrier) 

LCI(M) 

LCI  (Press) 

LCI(R) 

LCI(S) 

LCI  (Smoke) 

LCI  (Stores) 

LCM 

LCM  (Flak) 

LCMG 

LCM  Monitor 

LCMR 

LCM  (Rocket) 

LCM  (Smoke) 

LCN • 

LCP 

LCPL 

LCP(M) 

LCPN 

LCP(P) 

LCPR 

LCP(S) 

LCP(SY) 

LCP(U) 

LCQ 

LCRL 

LCR(L) 

LCRS 

LCR(S) 

LCS(L) 

LCS(M) 

LCS(R) 

LCSR 

LCSS 

LCT 

LCT(A) 

LCT(CB) 

LCT(E) 

LCT(H) 

LCT(Loco) 

LCT(R) 

LCT(SV) 

LCU 

LCU(A) 

LCU/MW 

LCV 

LCV(MS) 

LCVP 

LCVP(H) 

LCVP/ MS 

LCW 

LFR 

LFS 

LHA 

LKA 

LLC 

LPA 

LPD 

LPH 

LPR 

LPSS 

LSB 

LSC 

LSD 

LSE 

LSF 

LSFF_' 

LSG 

LSH(L) 

LSH(S) 

LSI(C) 

LSI(G) 

LSI(H) 


(2  entries)  706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706,716 

707 

707 

710 

711 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707,716 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707,724 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

. 707,714,724 

707 

709 

707 

707 

707,716 

707 

709 

707 

705 

705 

705 

705 

711 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

. . 705,707 

705,724 

___  705 

705 

705 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 

706 
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LSIL 706 

LSI(L) 706 

LSI(M) 706 

LSI(S) 706 

LSM 706,724 

LSMR 706 

LSP 706 

LSR 724 

LSS 706 

LSSL 706 

LST _■ 706,724 

LST(H) 706 

LSTS 706 

LSU 706 

LSV (2  entries)  706 

LT (2  entries)  723 

LY 716 

LVHX 708 

LVT(l) 708 

LVT(2) 708 

LVT(3) 708 

LVT(3)  (A) 708 

LVT(3)(C) 708 

LVT(4) 708 

LVT(A)  (1) 708 

LVT(A)  (2) 708 

LYT(A)  (4) 708 

LVT(A)  (5) 708 

LVTAA 708 

LVTAAX 708 

LVTEX 708 

LVTH 708 

LYTHX 708 

LVTP 708 

LVTP-5A1(CMD) 708 

LVTPX 708 

LVTR 708 

LVTRX 709 

LVTUX 709 

LVTUX-2 709 

LVW 709 

LWT 707 

“L”  Boat (2  entries)  709 

Landing  Craft,  Electric 708 

Launch 715 

Light-Draft  Gunboat 710 

Light  Targets 713 

Lighterage  Barge 715 

Lighthouse  Tender 717 

Lightship 717 

Line-of-Battle  Ship 703 

Low-Freeboard  Single  Turret 

Monitor 703 

M 723,724 

M-29C 723 

MB 716 

MCB 716 

MCBL 716 

MCS (3  entries)  706,  709 

MCSL 1 709 

MHA 709 

MHC 709,724 

ML 716 

MLB 716 

MLC 707 

MLDS 716 

ML/MS 709 

MM 709 

MMA 709 

MMC 709 

MMD 709 

MMF 709 

MMR 709 

MON 711,716 

MP 723 

MRB 716 

MS 724 


Type  Page 

MSA 709 

MSB 709,714 

MSC 709,724 

MSCO 709 

MSD 709 

MSF 709 

MSI 709,714,724 

MSL 709 

MSM (2  entries)  709 

MSO 709,724 

MSR 709 

MSS 709 

MTL 707,723 

MVG 713 

MX • ...  717 

“Mary  Ann” 715 

Mine  Cargo  Carrier 709 

Mine  Laying  Ship 709 

Mine  Laying  Vessel 709 

Mine  Planter 709 

Mine  Sweeper 709 

Miscellaneous  Craft 715 

Monitor 703 

Mortar  Boat 709 

Mortar  Schooner 709 

Mortar  Vessel - 709 

Motor  Patrol  Boat 710 

Mud  Scow 715 

N 717,724 

N3-M-A1 721 

N3-S-A1 721 

N3-S-A2 721 

NP 714 

NR 714 

NRC 707 

Nautical  School  Ship 713 

Naval  Overseas  Refrigerator  Ship  713 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation 

Collier 713 

Naval  Overseas  Transportation 

Ship 713 

Naval  Overseas  Transportation 

Tanker 713 

Navy  Lightered  Pontoon 715 

Net  Tender 715 

O 717 

O-VX 721 

O-WK 721 

OBB 703 

OBM 703 

OCA 704 

OCC 704 

OCL 704 

OCM 704,709 

OCV (2  entries)  703,  704 

ODD 704 

Oiler 713 

Ordnance  Ship 713 

Ordnance  Sloop 713 

P 717,723,724 

P1-S2-L2 721 

P2-N 1-M  A40a 721 

P2-Sl-lc 721 

P2-Sl-lg 721 

P2-Sl-lk 721 

P2-Sl-ln 721 

P2-Sl-lv 721 

P2-Sl-30a 721 

P2-S1-DN 1 721 

P2-S1-DN3 721 

P2-Sl-RM31a 721 

P2-S2-9a 721 

P2-S2-9a  Conv 721 

P2-S2-lla 721 

P2-S2-R2 721 

P2-S2-R4 721 


Type  Page 

P2-S2-R5 , 721 

P2-S2-R9 721 

P2-S2-R10 721 

P2-S2-R11 721 

P2-S2-R12 721 

P2-S2-R14 721 

P2-SE2-R1 721 

P2-SE2-R3 721 

P2-SE2-R6 721 

P2-SE2-R7 721 

P2-SE2-R8 721 

P3-S2-5a , 721 

P3-S2-DL2 721 

P5-S2-44a 722 

P5-S2-50a 722 

P6-S3-MA36b 722 

P6-S3-RM36a 722 

P6-S4-32a 722 

P6-S4-DS1 722 

PA 717 

PACV 710,711 

PASSENGER 722 

PASSENGER  & CARGO 722 

PB 711 

PBR 711 

PC 710,724 

PCC 706 

PCE 710 

PCEC 706 

PCER 710 

PCF 710,711 

PCH 710 

PCS 710 

PCSC 706 

PE 710 

PEDIN 716 

PF 710 

PG (3  entries)  710 

PGH 710 

PGM J 710 

PGMG 710 

PR 710 

PSB 716 

PT  710 

PTC 710 

PTF  • . 710 

PTFG 710 

PTG 710 

PY  . . . . 710 

PYc 710 

Patrol  Boat 717 

Patrol  Vessel 710 

Phoenix 708 

Pile  Driver 715 

Plywood  Storm  Boat 708 

Pontoon .L--  715 

Pontoon  Barge 715 

Practice  Cruiser 713 

Practice  Ship 713 

Predreadnought 703 

Prison  Ship 715 

Propeller 715 

Protected  Cruiser 704 

Q . 723,724 

Q.M.C 723 

Q-Ship : 710 

R__  717,724 

R1-M-AV3 722 

R1-S-DH1 722 

R2-S-BV 1 722 

R2-ST-AU1 722 

R3-ME-4b 722 

R3-S-4a 722 

RA 707 

RB 707 

RB-7 707 

RB-10 707 
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RC 707 

RPC 711 

RS 723 

Radeau 710 

Razee 704 

Receiving  Ship 715 

Refrigerator  Ship 713 

Revenue  Cutter 717 

Revenue  Steamer 717 

Rhino  Ferry 70S 

Rhino  Repair  Barge 708 

Rhino  Tug 708 

S 724 

S1-BG1 722 

Sl-MT-59a 722 

Sl-MT-MA63a 722 

Sl-MT-MA70a 722 

Sl-MT-MA71a 722 

Sl-MT-MA72a 722 

Sl-MT-MA83a 722 

51- MT-MA84a 722 

52- MET-MA62a 722 

S2-MT-MA74a 722 

S2-S-RM28a 722 

S2-S2-AQ1 722 

52- ST-23a 722 

53- M2-K2 722 

53- S2-BP1 722 

54- S2-BB3 722 

S4-SE2-BD1 722 

54- SE2-BE1 722 

55- N-MA48a 722 

SC 705,710 

SCC 706 

SF 705 

SKB 716 

SKI 716 

SKL 716 

SKM 716 

SM 705 

S.P 710 

SS 705,724 

SSA 705 

SSB 705,711,724 

SSBN 705 

SSC 724 

SSG 705,724 

SSK 705,724 

SSN 705 

SSO 705 

SSP 705 

SSR 705,  724 

SSR(N) 705 

SST 705,  714 

ST ...  . 723 

STCAN 711 

Sailing  Sloop-of-War 704 

Sailing  Vessel 713 

Sand  Scow 715 

School  Ship 715 

Schooner 710 

Scout  Cruiser 704 

Scow 710 

Screw  Steamer 704 

Sea  Mule 715 

Seagoing  Barge — N.O.T.S 713 

Seagoing  Coastal  Battleship 703 

Seaplane  Barge 715 

Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick 715 

Second-Class  Battleship 703 

Section  Patrol  Sweeper 709 

Seized  Boat 717 

Ship  of  the  Line 703 

Ship-Sloop 704 

Side- Wheel  Steamer 704 

Single-Turret  Harbor  Defense 

Monitor 703 


Type  Page 

Single-Turret  Monitor 703 

Sloop 705 

Sloop-of-War 705 

Special  Craft 717 

Special  Nonpowered  Vessel 713 

Special  Type 713 

Spud  Pierhead 708 

Station  Ship 717 

Station  Tanker 713 

Stationary  Training  Ship 713 

Steam  Derrick 717 

Steam  Frigate 704 

Steam  Gunboat 710 

Steam  Sloop 705 

Steam  Sloop-of-War 705 

Steam  Tug..' 713 

Steam  Vessel 713 

Steamer 704 

Stevedoring  Barge 715 

Store  Bark 713 

Storeship 713 

Submarine 705 

Submarine  Boat 705 

Submarine  Chaser 710 

Submarine  Torpedo  Boat 705 

Superdreadnought 703 

Supply  Ship 713 

Survey  Ship 713 

T 707,717,723 

Tl-M-Al 722 

T1-M-A2 722 

T1-M-BT1 722 

T1-M-BT2 722 

Tl-MET-24a 722 

T2 722 

T2-SE-A1 722 

T2-SE-A2 722 

T2-SE-A3 722 

T3-M-AZ1 722 

T3-S-A1 722 

T3-S-BF1 722 

T3-S-BZ1 722 

T3-S2-A1 722 

T3-S2-A3 722 

T4-S-RM26a 722 

T4-SE-39a 722 

T5-N-MA2b 722 

T5-N-RM16a 722 

T5-S-10a 722 

T5-S-12a 722 

T5-S-12b 722 

T5-S-41a 722 

T5-S-RM2a 722 

T7-N-MA52a 722 

T7-N-MA56a 722 

T7-N-MA56b 722 

T7-N-MA56c 723 

T7-N-MA56d 723 

T7-N-MA56e 723 

TA 709 

TAA  7HQ 

terrS’InIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  709 

TICWAN 716 

TKA 707 

TL 707 

TLC 707 

TLL 707 

TLLW 707 

TLS 706 

TP 707 

TR I 707 

TS 707 

Tank  Barge 715 

Tank  Steamer 713 

Tender 713 

Tender  to  Torpedo  Vessels 713 

30'  Landing  Boat 708 


Type  Page 

Torpedo  Boat 705 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer 705 

Torpedo  Craft 705 

Torpedo  Cruiser 704 

Torpedo  Ram 705 

Torpedo  Testing  Barge 715 

Training  Brigantine 713 

Training  Ship 713 

Training  Vessel 717 

Transfer  Barge 715 

Transport 713 

Transport  Steamer 713 

Troop  Transport 713 

Tug 713 

Tugboat 715 

26'  Outboard  Landing  Craft 708 

U 717,724 

UB/MS 709 

UB/MDT 714 

US  AT 717 

U.S.A.T.S 723 

USCGC 717 

U.S.E.D 723 

USNS 717 

USS 717 

UT 716 

UTB 716 

UTL 716 

UTM 716 

UTML 716 

Unprotected  Cruiser 704 

Unserviceable  for 

War  purposes 713 

V2-M-AL1 723 

V2-ME-A1 723 

V3-S-AH2 723 

V4-M-A1 723 

VC2-M-AP4 723 

VC2-S-AP2 723 

VC2-S-AP3 723 

VC2-S-AP5 723 

VC2-S1-AP7 723 

VLC 707 

VZ 717 

Vietnam-United  States  Navy 

Junk  Classification 724 

W 716,717,724 

WAG 716 

WAGB 716 

WAGC 716 

WAGL (9  entries)  716 

WAGO 716 

WAGR 716 

WAK 716 

WAL 716 

WAO 716 

WARC 716 

WAT 716 

WATA 716 

WATF 716 

WATO 716 

WAVP 716 

WAVR 716 

WD.  . 716 

WHEC 716 

WIX 716 

WL 716 

WLB 716 

WLI (2  entries)  716 

WLIC 716 

WLM 716 

WLR (2  entries)  716 

WLV 716 

WM 716 

WMEC 716 

WP 716 

WPB 716 
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WPC 716 

WPG 716 

WPR 716 

WPY 716 

WPYC 716 

WR 716 

WSC 716 

WTR 716 

WYNG 716 

WYP 716 

WYT 716 

WYTL (2  entries)  716 

WYTM 716 

Walking  Barge 708 

Warping  Tug 708 

Water  Barge 715 

Weasel 709 

Whale 708 

Wooden  Gunboat 711 

Wooden  Torpedo  Boat 705 

X 714,717 

XMAP 709 

Y 723,724 

YA 714 

YAG 714 

YAGR 714 

YAGT 714 

YC 714 

YCD 714 

YCF 714 

YCK 714 

YCV 714 

YD 714 

YDG 714 

YDT 714 

YE (2  entries)  714 

YEN 714 


Type  Page 

YF (2  entries)  714 

YFB 714 

YFD 714 

YFN 714 

YFNB 714 

YFND 714 

YFNG 714 

YFNX 714 

YFP 714 

YFR 714 

YFRN 714 

YFRT 714 

YFT 714 

YFU 714 

YG 714 

YGN 714 

YH 714 

YHB 714 

YHLC 714 

YHT 714 

YLA 714 

YLLC 714 

YM 714 

YMD 714 

YMLC 714 

YMP 714 

YMS 714 

YMT 714 

YN 714 

YNG 714 

YNT 714 

YO 714 

YOG 714 

YOGN 714 

YON 714 

YOS 714 

YOSS 714 


Type  Page 

YP 714 

YPD 714 

YPK 714 

YPT 714 

YR 707,714 

YRB 714 

YRBM 714 

YRBML 715 

YRC 715 

YRDH 715 

YRDM 715 

YRL 715 

YRR 715 

YRST 715 

YS 715 

YSD 715 

YSP 715 

YSR 715 

YT 715 

YTB 715 

YTL 707,715 

YTM 715 

YTR 715 

YTT 715 

YV 715 

YVC 715 

YW 715 

YWN 715 

Yacht 711 

Yard  Tug 715 

Z 709 

Z-EC2-S-C2 723 

Z-EC2-S-C5 723 

Z-ET1-S-C3 723 

Z3-EC2-S-C1 723 

ZA 709 

Z-Lighter 708 
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Appendix  VI 

VOLUME  III— ADDITIONS  & ERRATA 


Since  publication  of  volume  III,  additional  in- 
formation, especially  in  the  status  of  historical  dis- 
play ships  has  become  available.  We  have  also 
found  some  errors,  mainly  typographical  ones, 
that  crept  into  the  volume  despite  our  efforts  to 
make  this  Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fight- 
ing Ships  as  accurate  as  possible.  Through  our  own 
research  and  the  assistance  of  a number  of  kind 
readers  we  have  compiled  a list  of  changes  for 
Volume  III.  Mr.  Frank  G.  Griffith,  an  avid  reader 
of  Naval  History  publications,  has  contributed  the 
lions  share  of  the  corrections  that  follow.  To  him, 
and  to  all  others  who  have  assisted,  we  txtend 
our  gratitude  for  many  hours  of  search  to  give  us 
a better  book. 


KEY  TO  CHANGES 

“Line”  is  counted  from  the  first  or  last  line  of 
the  text  of  the  entry  indicated  or  of  the  column 
if  the  entry  starts  or  finishes  in  another  column. 
“Stat.”  denotes  the  statistics  section  of  the  entry 
while  “Bio”  denotes  name  source  section.  Line  is 
always  counted  from  the  top  of  page  or  entry  un- 
less the  word  “up”  appears  in  the  line  column,  in 
which  case  count  starts  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page  or  entry  in  the  column  indicated.  The  origi- 
nal material  is  in  quotation  marks  with  the  cor- 
rected insertions  underlined. 


Page 


Entry 


Column  Line 


Change  or  correction 


xi 

List  of  Illustrations 

Top  of  page. 

1.. 

Delete  “in  parentheses’’ 

xi 

Soley.  .. 

. 1 

9 up 

Change  “DSM”  to  DD 

xii 

Hannah  . 

. 2 

23 

Add  USN  902507 

xviii 

Wyoming . ..  _ __ 

. 2 

2 up ... 

Add  National  Archives  19N-7-9-3 

xix 

Arkansas 

_ 2 

12 

Delete  “National  Archives  19N-7-9-3” 

4 

Gadwall  . _ 

_ 1 

6 up  . _ 

Change  “1945”  to  1946 

9 

Gallant  II.. 

. 1 

1 

Change  “498”  to  489 

18 

Gannet  II 

. 2 

3 

Change  “2”  to  26 

24 

Gar  lies. 

. 2 ... 

4 

Change  “July”  to  September 

30 

Gear  _ 

. 2 

6 

Change  “1942”  to  1943 

39 

General  C.  G.  Morton 

. 1 

1 

Change  “APA”  to  AP 

46 

General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 

. 2 

1 up 

Change  “13”  to  1 

47 

General  J.  C.  Breckinridge 

_ 1 

Bio  3 up 

Change  “Breckenridge”  to  Breckinridge 

56 

General  R.  E.  Callan. 

. 1 

4 up 

Add  1964  after  July 

78 

George  M.  Campbell. 

. 2 

4 up  . 

Change  “11”  to  1 

91 

Germantown.. 

_ 1 

18  up 

Change  “steaming”  to  sailing 

97 

Gillette  I . 

. 1 

2 

Delete  “and  commissioned  8 September  1943” 

97 

Gillette  I ... 

_ 1 

4 

Change  “eight  days  later”  to  10  June  1943, 
accepted  8 September  1943 

102 

Glacier  II 

. 2 

2 

Change  “AVC”  to  ACV 

116 

Goldfinch  II 

. 2 

3 up 

Change  “MSO”  to  MSC 

118 

Golet 

. 2 

Stat 

Change  “(SS-31)”  to  (SS-361) 

131 

Grampus  III 

. 1 

1 

Change  “9  June  1908”  to  28  May  1903 

132 

Grampus  VI  . 

_ 1 

4 

Change  “launched”  to  was  christened 

139 

Grayback 

_ 1 

7 

Change  to  On  3 January  1943  she  gained  her  re- 
venge  by  damaging  a Japanese  submarine 

142 

Grayson  I 

. 2 

29  up  . . . 

Change  “death  of  another  Imperial  Submarine” 
to  severe  damage  to  Imperial  Japanese  Sub- 
marine  1-5 
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Page 


Entry 


Column 


Line 


Change  or  correction 


143 

Great  Northern 

2 

12 

Change  “19”  to  17 

143 

Great  Northern.- 

2 

6 up 

Change  “Canadian  Pacific  Lines”  to  Pacific 
Steamship  Co. 

144 

Grebe  . ... 

2 

3 up  _ 

Change  “diving  trials”  to  experimental  bomb 
attacks 

144 

Grebe 

2 

1 up  __  _ 

Change  “salvation”  to  salvage 

145 

Grebe 

1 

10  up  . 

Change  “1941”  to  1942 

153 

Greer 

1 

. _ _ 15  up_ 

Change  “15”  to  16 

153 

Greer 

1 

. _ .14  up_ 

Change  “in  the  New  York  Harbor”  to  off  Dela- 
ware  Capes. 

156 

Greiner _ 

2 

10 

Change  “10  February  1945  and  resold  in  1947”  to 
11  Feb  1947 

157 

Grenadier  II _ 

1 

3 

Change  “launched”  to  launching  15  December 
1944,  but  was  not  christened  until 

159 

Gridley  II _ 

2 

_ 16  up  _ _ 

Change  “1-64"  to  1-46 

162 

Griswold  II. 

2 

13 

Delete  “and  this  time  recorded  a kill” 

162 

Griswold  II  

2 

12  up 

Change  “sinking  1-39”  to  certain  damage  to  a 
Japanese  submarine 

165 

Grouper  _____ 

2 

. 3 up. 

Add  She  decommissioned  2 Dec  1968  and  was 
later  sold  for  scrapping 

166 

Grouse  II 

1 

14 

Change  “1  March  1955”  to  7 February  1955 

191 

Gustafson _ _ 

1 

12  up  and 
8 up. 

Change  “1943”  to  1944 

202 

Haggard 

2 

3 

Change  “1-371”  to  RO-41 

211 

Halibut  II.  __  _ 

2 

2 

Change  “6”  to  9 

222 

Hamilton  II-  _ 

1 

28 

Change  “17”  to  11 

223 

Hamilton  II 

1 

11  up 

Change  “6  May”  to  5 June 

230 

Hamul - 

1 

Stat  and  1 _ 

Change  “AK-20”  to  AK-30 

245 

Harding  I . 

1 

21  up 

Change  “seaplanes”  to  NC-4 

246 

Hargood. 

1 

5 

Change  “7  April”  to  6 August 

247 

Harkness 

1 

11  up 

Change  “MCH-12  on  1”  to  MHC-12  on  7 

252 

Harris 

1 

14 

Change  “21”  to  2 

258 

Harry  L.  Corl 

2 

Stat  2 up. 

Change  “ADP”  to  APD 

259 

Harry  L.  Corl . _ 

1 

. . 1 and  5.. 

Change  “ADP”  to  APD 

260 

Hart  II 

2 

4 up  . 

Change  “1945”  to  1946 

278 

Haynsworth  . 

1 

- . Bio  10  up.. 

Change  “111”  to  444 

279 

Hayter _ 

1 

6 up. 

Change  “646”  to  546 

283 

Heartsease 

1 

1 

Change  “20”  to  70 

284 

Hector  III _ 

1 

10  up. 

Change  “submarines”  to  aircraft 

287 

Helena  /_ 

2 

. . 1 up__ 

Change  “1934”  to  1932 

287 

Helena  II 

2 

2 

Change  “1939”  to  1938 

289 

Helena  II 

1 

30 

Change  “RO-102”  to  1-18 

295 

Hempstead-.  _ 

2 

1 

Change  “27  August  1947”  to  14  August  1945 

301 

Henrico-  - 

1 

1 

Change  “was  launched”  to  was  redesignated  APA-45 
from  AP-90  on  1 February  1943;  launched 

301 

Henrico  _ _ 

1 

7 

Change  “AP-90”  to  an  APA 

318 

Heron  II.  _ 

1 

7 up 

Change  “7”  to  17 

318 

Heron  II  _ 

2 

4 

Change  “17”  to  7 

323 

Hey  wood 

1 

27 

Delete  after  repairs — Add  and  was  reclassified 

APA-6  1 February  1943. 

323 

Heywood  L.  Edwards 

2 

1 

Change  “cruiser”  to  destroyer 

328 

High  Point  _ 

1 

5 

Change  “15  August”  to  3 Sept. 

330 

Hilary  P.  Jones 

1 

4 

Change  “6”  to  7 

333 

Hinsdale  _ _ _ _ 

2 

Change  “6”  to  60 

345 

Holder  I..  . 

1 

9 

Change  “forward”  to  after 

350 

Hillister 

2 

4 

Change  “29”  to  26 

357 

Honolulu  II  - 

1 

Change  “On  17  November  1949”  to  She  was 
stricken  on  1 March  1959  and  on  10  December 
1959 

359 

Hopewell  I .. 

2 

4 

Change  “22”  to  21 

369 

Hornet  VIII 

1 

Change  “ Hiji ” to  Hiyo 

375 

Houston  III 

2 

Change  “Hiji”  to  Hiyo 
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Entry- 


Column 


Line 


Change  or  correction 


385  Hudson  III. 


2 


13. 


390 

Hulbert ...  _ - . . 

2 

23 

393 

Hummer  I . 

2 

5 up . 

402 

Hunting.  ..  _ 

1 

7 up.  . 

411 

Hyman 

2 

..  Between  Stat 

and  1. 

414  Icefish 2 14 


423 

Inch 

2 

8 

428 

Independence  V. 

2 

8 up.  - . — 

441 

Ingraham  I 

1 

...  2 up.  _ 

443 

Instill  .. 

2 

. 2 up.  

444 

Intensity - 

1 

4 

449 

Intrigue - 

2 

2 

450 

Intrepid 

Illustration 

451 

Inver . . . 

caption. 

1 

. 3 

453 

Iosco...  . ..  ..  . 

2 

- 1 

453 

Iowa  II 

2 

. Stat  2_  

454 

Iowa  II. 

1 

- 4 up 

454 

Iowa  II 

1 

. 2 up. 

461 

Irwin  . .. 

1 

Bio  4. _ _ 

479 

Jacana. 

Illustration 

487 

Jallao..  - - . 

caption. 

2 

- 19  up  — 

491 

James  E.  Craig 

2 

20 

496 

James  Madison  II  . . 

1 

5 

501 

James  S.  Hogg 

1 

1 

517 

Jericho  Victory 

1 

1 

518 

Jicarilla...  . . . 

2 

1 

520 

John  A Bole  I . _ 

2 

37 

520 

John  A Bole  I... 

2 

7 up  

521 

John  A Bole  I..  . . 

1 

18 

521 

John  Adams  . . 

2 

_ Bio  2 up 

523 

John  Adams  II 

1 

Stat  1 .. 

523 

John  Adams  II 

1 

1 

527 

John  D.  Ford 

1 

23  up.  _ . 

528 

John  E.  Murley. 

1 

1 

532 

John  Hood  ^ 

1 

Stat  1 
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Change  “Enroute  to  the  invasion  Hudson 
attacked  and  sank  a Japanese  submarine 
31  January.”  to  En  route  to  the  invasion 
Hudson,  assisted  by  Guest  (DD-472),  attacked 
and  sank  Japanese  Submarine  1-171,  1 Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

Change  “AVP-6”  to  AVD-6 
Change  “17”  to  7 

Change  “reclassfied  EAG-398  and  assigned  the 
name  Hunting  13  June  1957”  to  reclassified 
EAG-398  on  6 January  1957  and  assigned  the 
name  Hunting  13  July  1957. 

Add — Hyman  (DD-732)  was  laid  down  22  No- 
vember 1943  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp., 
Bath,  Maine;  launched  8 April  1944;  sponsor 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Hyman,  widow  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Hyman;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  16  June 
1944,  Comdr.  R.  N.  Norgaard  in  command. 
Change  “4,000-ton  cargo  vessel  on  23  October 
and  on  26  October  she  was  credited  with 
sinking  a transport  of  10,000  tons,  to  4,236- 
ton  cargo  vessel  on  24  October  and  on  26 
October  she  was  credited  with  sinking  another 
of  4,168  tons. 

Change  “1945”  to  1944 
Change  “31st”  to  13th 

Change  “sold  for  scrapping”  to  sunk  off  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a target  on  23  July  1936. 
Change  “1966”  to  1962 
Change  “22”  to_5 

Change  “She  was  sold  to  Mexico  30  August  1962 
and  now  serves  as  DM  17  (E-7)”  to  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  list  1 May  1962 
and  sold  to  Mexico  1 October  1962  and  now 
serves  as  DM -19  (E-9). 

Change  “CVA-11”  to  CVS-11 

Change  “5”  to  12 

Change  “AT-29”  to  AT-27 

Change  “24”  to  4 

Change  “30  April”  to  29  March 

Change  “23”  to  22 

Change  “in  command  of  Manila”  to  serving 
in  Baltimore. 

Change  “MS-193”  to  MSC-193 

Change  “Jallao’s  home  port  was  changed  to  New 
London  in  July”  to  Jallao  came  out  of  reserve 
in  1953  to  undergo  a “Guppy” 

Change  “AL-3”  to  AD-3 
Change  “24”  to  28 
Change  “AK-109”  to  AK-139 
Delete  “Jericho  Victory,  see  Pvt  Joseph  F.  Merrell 
AKV-4” 

Change  “AF-104”  to  AT- 104 
Change  “CV-23”  to  CVA-37 
Change  “CV-33”  to  CVS-33 
Change  “CV-10”  to  CVS-10 
Change  “625”  to  6M 
Do. 

Do. 

Change  “U-564”  to  U-544 
Delete  “ex  AMb-22” 

Change  “DD-665”  to  DD-655 


Page 

Entry 

Column 

Line 

Change  or  correction 

532 

John  Hood 

...  1 

. 1 

. Change  “DD-665”  to  DD-655 

545 

John  R.  Perry.. 

...  1 

. 1 

Change  ”4  January  1956”  to  1 October  1957 

550 

John  S.  McCain  . 

...  2 

. 13  up. 

Change  “April”  to  March 

556 

Johnston  I ..  _ . . 

...  2 

24  up 

..  Change  “DE-1 13”  to  DE-413 

563 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr 

...  1 

. 7 

..  Change  “CVH-59”  to  CVA-59 

563 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

...  1 

..  8 

._  Change  “CVB-42”  to  CVA-42 

565 

Joseph  Strauss  .. 

...  2 

..  7 

...  Change  “CVA-65”  to  CVA-64 

565 

Joseph  Strauss 

...  2 

39  up  . 

Change  “Combat  Information  Center  team  were 
decorated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy”  to 
advisory  control,  shot  down  a third  Mig-17. 
Change  “24”  to  25 

569 

Jouett  I..  . 

...  1 

..  4 

569 

Jouett  I . . . 

...  1 

3 up  . . 

_ Change  “23”  to  28 

576 

Juneau  II 

...  2 

. 21 

__  Change  “CLSS”  to  CLAA 

577 

Juneau  II .. 

...  1 

6 and  7. 

__  Change  “1956”  to  1955 

577 

Juneau  II  . 

...  1 

3 up 

Change  “in  1962”  to  25  April  1960 

584 

Kadashan  Bay  __ 

...  1 

3 up  . . . 

Change  “on  12  June  1956  and  scrapped  13 

August  1959”  to  on  12  June  1955  and  AKV-26 
on  7 May  1959.  Stricken  from  the  Naval 
Register  1 August  1959,  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  on  3 February  1960  to  Comarket, 
Inc.,  of  N.Y. 


601 

Kaskaskia. 

1 

. 26 

Change  “1967”  to  1957 

610 

Kearsarge  II 

2 

_ 27  up. 

Delete  “One  of  many  accomplishments  was  the 
raising  of  sunken  submarine  Squalus  off  the 
New  Hampshire  coast.” 

Change  “construction”  to  repair 

610 

Kearsarge  II  .. 

2 

15  up 

620 

Kennedy 

1 

_ 4 

Change  “16”  to  28 

623 

Kennison.  

2 

3 up 

Change  “21”  to  20 

628 

Kentucky.  . . _ 

1 

. 3 up 

Change  “23  January  1924”  to  24  March  1923 

630 

Keosanqua  . 

Illustration 

caption. 

Change  “circa  1930”  to  1934 

631 

Keppler  (DE-375). 

2 

_ 2 

Change  “January”  to  June 

637 

Kewaydin  I.  ... 

2 

22  up 

Change  “13  April”  to  15  May 

638 

Keweenaw 

1 

4 up  . 

Change  “she  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  the 
same  day”  to  she  was  returned  to  U.S.  Navy 
custody  13  December. 

641 

Kidd 

2 

. Bio  1 

Delete  “and  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide,  Commander 
Battleship  Battle  Force.” 

Change  “ Killdeer ” to  Kildeer. 

643 

Killdeer  . . 

2 

and  15. 

Heading,  1,  6, 
10,  and  15 

643 

Killdeer  . ... 

2 LSIL-888— 

. 3 

Change  “Killdeer”  to  Kildeer. 

649 

King  County 

1 

. 1 

Change  “587”  to  857 

654 

Kingsmill. 

2 

_ 4 

Change  “6  November”  to  29  October 

659 

Kite  . . 

1 

_ 1 

Change  “(OYFB-663)”  to  YFB-663 

659 

Kitkun  Bay 

2 

. 3 

Change  “3  May”  to  31  May 

663 

Kitty  Hawk  II  

2 

_ 4 

Change  “21  April”  to  29  April 

666 

Kleinsmith  I . _ 

1 

1 up  . _ 

Change  “215”  to  315 

673 

Koiner.  ..’ 

2 

_ 19 

Change  “CVS-58”  to  CVE-58 

676 

Kraken 

1 

5 up  . . 

Change  “17”  to  24 

684 

Banning  . . 

2 

1 up 

Add  Scrapped  in  1969. 

717 

George  Washington  quotation 

2 

. 2 

Change  “effective”  to  definitive 

725  New  items  10  through  36,  add  as  follows:  (New  or  recently  discovered) 

10.  Lightship  Barnegat  (WLV-506)  built  in  1904,  has  been  recently  added  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime 

Museum  at  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

11.  Square  riggers  Great  Britain  and  Champigny  will  be  towed  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to  San  Francisco  and 

be  berthed  at  “Gold  Rush”  pier. 

12.  A replica  of  a Spanish  galleon  of  1680,  Golden  Doubloon  is  displayed  by  Treasure  Ship  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale, 

Fla. 

13.  The  former  Cunard  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  displayed  at  Fort  Lauderdale 

14.  The  former  Cunard  liner  Queen  Mary  will  be  displayed  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

15.  South  Street  Seaport,  New  York  City,  will  soon  display  the  square  rigger  Southgate  (Wavertree),  fishing 

schooner  Caviare,  and  Scotland  lightship. 

16.  The  schooner  Wawona  is  undergoing  restoration  at  Seattle. 
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17.  Santa  Maria  has  moved  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

18.  W.  P.  Snyder,  Jr,  a sternwheel  river  towboat  has  been  preserved  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

19.  Schooner  USS  Bowdoin  (IX-50)  has  been  moved  from  Mystic  Seaport  to  Camden,  Maine. 

20.  The  steam  yacht  Dauntless  (ex-Delphine,  ex-USS  Dauntless  (PG-61),  Admiral  King’s  War  II  flagship  is  a 

training  and  display  ship  at  Piney  Point,  Md. 

21.  USS  Drum  < SS-228 ) will  be  displayed  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  near  the  battleship  Alabama. 

22.  USS  Inaugvral  (AM-242)  may  be  preserved  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  USS  Redfin  (SS-272)  is  scheduled  to  be  preserved  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

24.  USS  Sea  Dog  (SS-401)  may  be  preserved  in  Oklahoma  on  the  Arkansas  River. 

25.  USS  Ticonderoga  a 17-gun  schooner  with  Commodore  Macdonough’s  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  in  181* 

has  been  raised.  Her  remnants  now  rest  near  the  Skenesborough  Museum,  near  Whitehall,  N.Y. 

26.  HMS  Bounty  replicia  is  berthed  at  Vinoy  Basin  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27.  Columbia,  a lightship  that  no  longer  stands  guard  on  the  waterways  has  been  restored  and  is  now  on  exhibit 

at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

28.  Lucy  Evelyn  is  a three-masted  schooner,  built  in  Harrington,  Maine.  She  now  serves  as  a Marine  Museum 

at  Beach  Haven,  N.J. 

29.  Portsmouth,  a retired  lightship,  now  serves  as  a Coast  Guard  Museum  on  the  historic  Elizabeth  River  ut 

London  Slip  in  downtown  Portsmouth,  Va. 

30.  Ticonderoga,  a restored  lake  pleasure  craft  at  Shelburne,  Vt.,  serves  as  a Marine  Museum.  Exhibits  include 

a memorabilia  room  in  honor  of  Commodore  Macdonough. 

31.  Suwanee,  a paddlewheel  steamboat,  is  at  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn,  Mich.  She  is  a replies  of  a river 

steamer  built  in  1880. 

32.  Enterprise,  a schooner  built  in  1799,  ended  her  career  in  1823,  when  without  injury  to  her  crew  .he  stranded 

and  broke  up  on  Little  Curacao  Island.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  locate  and  salvage  her  remains. 

33.  Hudson  River  Sloop — A reproduction  of  this  type  ship  will  be  built  to  represent  hundreds  of  those  that 

sailed  the  New  York  waterway  in  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

34.  Nonsuch — a replica  of  the  43-foot  ketch  that  sailed  to  America  over  300  years  ago  is  being  constructed  in 
England.  The  ship  will  eventually  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  North  America  following  the  course  of  her 


ancestor. 

35.  San  Jose,  a 190-foot  ship,  was  found  in  35  feet  of  water  off  the  Florida  Keys.  She  is  one  of  the  ships  of  the 

“New  Spain  Flotilla” 

that  sank  in 

a storm  in 

1733.  Salvage  efforts  are  underway  by  the  Smithsonian. 

36.  Sprague,  berthed  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 

is  a paddlewheel  riverboat  famed  in  song  and  legend  typical  of  thf 
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paddlewheel  days. 
Quotation  below  illustration 

..  3 

Change  “annonymous  Navy  Lieutenant”  to 

734 

Mystic  Seaport,  Conn  __  _ 

2 

7 up  _ 

First  Lt.  Robert  Glenn,  USMC. 

Change  “Schooner  Bowdoin”  to  Schooner 

735 

Santa  Maria  _ 

2 

1 up 

Australia 

Add  In  1969  she  was  moved  from  Washingtoi 

798 

Civil  War  Ordnance  _ _ 

1 

10 

D.C.  to  St.  Louis. 

Change  “howtizers”  to  howitzers 

818 

Civil  War  Ordnance,  caption 

Change  “Admiral  Dahlgren  and  Dahlgren  gun” 

820 

beneath  illustration. 
Numerical  list. 

2 

..  17 

to  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  50-pdr  Dahlgren 
rifle. 

ChiHie  “1/4/56”  to  2/4/56 

820 

Numerical  list 

2 

..  21 

Change  “completed  “5/24/46”  to  suspended 

824 

Experimental  Auxiliary 

1 

. . 1 up. 

6/24/46 

Change  “22  May  1968”  to  8 June  1968 

827 

Submarine  AG(SS) 
Nuclear-Powered  Submarines 

2 

_.  2 

Change  “7/25/65”  to  8/15/65 

828 

(single  ship  classes) 
Footnote  1. 

Plunger  _1 

2 

Change  “William  M.  /.dams”  to  Will  M.  Adams 

830 

Queenfish _ . . _ 

1 

Change  “4/12/67  to  12/6/66 

830 

Hammerhead _ . . _ 

2 

. 2 up  . 

Change  “4/15/67”  to  4/14/67 

832 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

1 

3 up  .. 

Change  “2/11/61”  to  2/13/61 

833 

Alexander  Hamilton _ 

1 

5 up  . . 

Change  “7/26/61”  to  6/26/61 

835 

John  C.  Calhoun 

1 

5 up 

Change  “8/1 8/62”  to  6/4/62 

836 

George  C.  Marshall 

1 

1 up 

..  . Change  “F  Iwin  L.  McCutcheon”  to  Willard  E. 

836 

Will  Rogers _ . 

2 

1 up  - 

Johnso1 

Change  “Coubell”  to  Cowhill 
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Page 


Entry 


Column 


Line 


Change  or  correction 


839  Hunley 1 2 up. 

839  Hunley 2 lup. 

841  Note  bottom  of  page 2 2 up. 

1 up. 

842  Claude  V.  Ricketts 1 2 up. 

842  Sampson 1 2 — 

843  DDG-2  (CHARLES  F.  ADAMS)  1 4 up 

Class 

843  Decatur 1 2 — 

846  Fox 1 2 up 

847  Garcia 2 3 up 

848  Voge 1 2 — 

848  Knox 2 1 up 

848  Gray 2 lup 

848  Rathburne 2 1 up 

851  Alexander  Hamilton 2 2 

852  Aspro  before  Ausln 1 


853  Charles  H.  Davis 1 lup 

854  Durham 1 2 

2 up 

854  Fox 1 2 up 

854  Frederick  County 2 entry  line. 

854  Between  Frederick  and  Furer.  2 


866  Cuyahoga — Corrections  column — Last  2 entries  bottom  of 
page 

Corrections  Page  225  of  DANFS  Volume  II — Column  1 

1 6 up 

5 up 


Change  “8/31/61”  to  11/16/59 
Change  “3/5/62”  to  11/28/60 
Change  “3/21/64”  to  12/29/62 
Change  “(12/1/56);  to  DDG-1  (5/27/57) ; to  DDG- 
712  (10/2/62).”  to  (12/1/55);  to  DDG-1 
(5/23/  7);  to  DD-712  (10/1/62). 

Change  “216”  to  316 
Change  “1/6/62”  to  5/5/62 
Change  “9/9/60”  to  5/21/60 
Change  “15-22”  to  20-22 

Change  “2/1/55”  to  9/13/54 
Change  “10/1/55”  to  12/15/55 
Change  “5/8/66”  to  5/28/66 
Change  “10/3/63”  to  10/31/63 
Change  “launched  2/4/65”  to  christened  2/4/65, 
launched  2/8/65 
Change  “11/19/65”  to  11/19/66 
Change  “10/3/67”  to  11/3/67 
Change  “9/1/66”  to  1/8/68 
Change  “7/26/61”  to  6/26/61 
Add  Asterion  (AF-63)  (B)  Calif.  SB  Corp.  (K) 
6/10/44  (L)  7/27/44.  USNS,  former  MCV-41 
Arcadia  Victory  of  the  American  President 
Lines.  (S)  Mrs.  James  T.  Wishart. 

Change  “1964”  to  1/21/63 
Change  “4/24/67”  to  7/10/67 
Change  “7/10/67”  to  3/29/68 
Change  “5/8/66”  to  5/28/66 
Delete  “County” 

Add  Fresno  (LST-1182)  (B)  National  Steel  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego.  (K)  12/16/67  (L) 
9/28/68  (S)  Mrs.  Floyd  Hyde.  Scheduled  to 
commission  July  1969. 

Change  “Change  “ YX-21”  to  “IX-21”  ” to  Delete 
“ YX-21” 


Delete  “as” 

Change  “Redesignated”  to  Designated. 
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